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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  PERTHENSIS. 


PAR 

fi.) •  pARALLEL.  adj.  [«ipuix»;  parallel* 
*•   Fr.l   i .  Extended  in  the  fame  direction, 


Fr.l 

and  prefervmg  always  the  Came  diftance. — Diftort- 
the  order  and  theory  of  caufes,  he  draws  them 
Hide  unto  tbingi  wbereto  they  run  parallel,  and 
their  proper  motions  would  never  meet  together. 
Brvwn.  *.  Having  the  feme  tendency.— When 
honour  runt  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cheriihed, 
Addtfon.  $.  Continuing  the  refemblance  through 
nary  particulars;  equal;  like. — The  foundation 
principle  of  pcripateticifm  is  exadly  parallel  to 
in  acknowledged  nothing.  Glanville. — I  (hall  ob- 
ferre  foroethiag  parallel  to  the  wooing  and  wed- 
ding fuit  in  the  behaviour  of  perfons  of  figure. 
Addtfon. — In  the  parallel  place  before  quoted. 
Lr/Zry. — Compare  the  words  and  pbrafes  in  one 
pace  of  an  author  with  the  fame  in  other  places 
of  the  fame  author,  which  are  generally  called 
parallel  places.  Watts. 

(a.)  *  Parallel,  n.  f.  [from  the  adjective.)  t. 
Line  continuing  its  courfe,  and  Aill  remaining  at 
the  fame  di fiance  from  another  line.— 

Who  made  the  fpider  parallels  defign, 
Sure  ao  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ?  Pope, 
x.  Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude.  3. 
Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another  line.-— 
— Lines,  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  ft  ill  disjoin. 

Garth. 

4.  R.-fembJance;  conformity  continued  through 
many  particulars;  likenefh— 

She  lights  her  torch  at  their's  to  tell, 
And  fhew  the  world  th\*  parallel.  Denham. 
3         'Twfxt  earthly  females  and  the  moon, 

All  parallels  exactly  run.  Swift. 
-  5*  Comparifon  made. — The  parallel  holds  in  the 
^  rainiehncfii,  as  weil  as  labonoufoefs  of  the  work. 
;  Deeay  cf  Pifty.—  Comparing  and  drawing  a  parol- 
_,  let  between  hi*  own  prime  chara&ets,  and  that  of 
*i  oiler  perfons.  Jddiion.  6.  Any  thing  refcmbling 
Vet.  XVII.  Part  I. 


PAR 

another.— Thou  ungrateful  brute,  if  tboQ  woutdft 
find  thy  parallel,  go  to  belL  South.— 

Noft6  but  thyfelf  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 
(3.)  Parallel,  in  geometry.  See  Geoms. 

TRY. 

(4.)  Parallel  Sailing.  See  Navioation, 
Part  II.  Seff.  II. ;  §  84— 10  a. 

(5.)  Parallel  Sfherb,  that  fitoation  of  the 
fphere  wherein  the  equator  coincides  with  the 
horizon,  and  the  poles  with  the  zenith  and  na- 
dir. 

(6.) Parallels  of  Altitom,  or  At kiuc al- 
tars, are  circles  parallel  tothe  horizon,  imagined 
topafs  through  every  degree  and  minute  of  the 
meridian  between  the  horizon  and  zenith,  haring 
their  poles  in  the  zenith. 

(7.)  Parallels  or  Decliwatiojj,  in  aftro- 
noroy,  are  the  fame  with  parallels  of  latitude  is 
geography. 

(8.)  Parallels  of  Latitude,  in  aftrooomy, 
are  lefiTer  circles  of  the  fphere  parallel  to  the  eclip* 
tic,  imagined  to  pafs  through  every  degree  and 
minute  of  the  colures. 

*  To  Parallel,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  1. 
To  place,  fo  as  always  to  keep  the  fame  direction 
with  another  line.— The  azores  baring  a  middle 
fituation  between  thefe  continents  and  that  vaft 
tract  of  America,  the  needle  feemeth  equally  di(» 
traced  by  both,  and  diverting  unto  neither,  doth 
parallel  and  place  itfclf  upon  the  true  meridian. 
Brown,  a.  To  keep  in  the  fame  direction;  to 
level.— The  loyal  fufferers  abroad  became  fubjec-  1 
ted  to  the  worft  effect  of  banifhment,  and  even 
there  expelled ;  fo  paralleling  in  their  exigencies 
the  moft  immediate  objecls  of  that  monftcr's  fury, 
iv//,— 

His  We  U  parallel* d 
Ev'n  with  the  ftroke  and  lue  of  his  great  juf- 
tice.  Shak. 
%.  To  correfpood  tp.— That  be  ftretcbed  out  the 
north  ore*  toe  empty  places,  feem*  Lo  parallel 
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the  expreflion  of  David,  he  ftretched  out  the 
earth  upon  the  waters.  Burnet.  a.  To  be  equal 
to;  to  refemble  through  many  particulars.— In 
the  fire,  the  deftruction  was  fo  fwift,  fudden,  vaft 
and  miferabV  as  nothing  can  parallel  in  ftory. 
Dry d fit  5.  To  compare. — I  parallel* J  more  than 
once  our  idea  of  fubftance  with  the  Indian  phi- 
losopher's he  knew  not-what,  which  fupported  the 
tortoife.  Locke. 

•  PARALLELISM,  n.  /.  [paralleli/me,  Fr. 
from  parallel.]  State  of  being  parallel.— The  pa- 
ralleli/m  and  due  proportionated  inclination  of  the 
axi3  of  the  earth.  More.— Speaking  of  the  paralle- 
R/m  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  I  demand,  whether 
it  be  better  to  have  the  axis  of  the  earth  fteady, 
and  perpetually  parallel  to  itfelf,  or  to  have  it 
carelefsly  tumble  this  way  and  that  way.  Ray  on 
the  Creation, 

*  PARALLELOGRAM,  n.  /.  [«r«f«xx»k©.  and 
yf**(iM  j  parallelogram*,  Fr.]  In  geometry,  a  right 
lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whofe  oppofite  titles 
are  paralle]  and  equal.  Harris* — The  experiment 
we  made  in  a  loadftone  of  a  parallelogram,  or 
Jong  figure,  wherein  only  inverting  the  extremes, 
as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  altered  the  poles. 
5/w«,-We  may  hav*  a  dear  idea  of  the  area 
of  a  parallelogram,  without  knowing  what  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  the  area  of  a  triangle.  ^Tott's  Lo- 
gic*. 

•  PARALLELOGRAMICAL.  adj.  [from  pa- 
ra lie  log  ram.]  Having  the  properties  of  a  parallel- 
ogram. -  t 

*  PARALLELOPIPED.  n.  /.  [from  paraHelo- 
piped/,  Fr.]  A  folid  figure  contained  under  fix 
parandograrrite,  the  oppofites  of  which  are  equal 
and  parallel*;  or  It  is  a  prffm,  whofc  baf«*  is  a  oa. 
rallt'logram :  It  Is  always  triple  to  a  pyramid  of 
the  fame  bafe  and  height.  Harris. — Two  prifms 
alike  in  (hap*  I  fied  fo,  that  their  axes  and  oppo- 
fite  fides  being  parallel,  they  compofed  a  paralh 
ehpiped.  Nekuton*s  Optleks.— Cryftals  that  hold 
lead  are  yellowifh,  and  of  a  cubic  or  parallelepiped 
figure.  Wondivnrd. 

PARALLELOPIPEftlA,  in  the  oW  mineralo- 
gy, a  genus  of  fpars,  externally  of  a  determinate 
and  regular  figure,  always  found  loofe»  detached, 
and  fcparate  from  all  other  bodies,  and  in  form 
of  an  oblique  parallefopiped,  with  fix  parallelo- 
gram fides  and  8  folid  angles;  eafily  fiffile  either 
in  an  horizontal  or  perpendicular  direction ;  be- 
ing compofed  of  numbers  of  thin  plates,  and  thofe 
very  elegantly  and  regularly  arranged  bodies, 
each  of  the  fame  form  with  the  whole  mafs,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  thinner  in  proportion  to  their 
horixotrtal  planes,  aod  naturally  fall  into  thefe  and 
no  other  figures,  on  being  broken  with  a  flight 
blow. 

(1.)  •  PARALOGISM,  n. /.  t»*>«x.>.i»*ec ;  pa- 
ralogi/me,  Fr.]  A  falfe  argument —  That  becaufe 
they  nave  not  a  bladder  of  gall,  like  thofe  we  ob- 
fer*e  in  others*  they  have  no  gall  at  all,  is  a  para- 
logifm  not  admittible.  Baton."" Modern  writers, 
making  the  drachma  lefs  than  the  denarius,  others 
equal,  have  been  drceived  by  a  double  paralogifm. 
jrbvtknots-\i  a  fyllogifm  agree  with  the  rules 
riven  for  the  conftrnction  of  it,  it  is  called  a  true 
argument:  if  it  difagrce  witb  thefe  rules,  it  is  a 
parahgifin,  at  falfe  argument.  Wattu  ' 


$   )  PAR 

Paralogism,  in  logic,  alfb  implies  a  con- 
fequence  drawn  from  principles  that  are  falfe; 
or,  though  true,  are  not  proved ;  or  when  a  pro- 
pofitiori  is  paffed  over  that  fhould  have  been  pro- 
ved. 

To  Paralogize,  v.  n.  To  argue  fophiftically. 
JJh. 

*  PARALOGY,  n.  /.  Falfe  reafoninp.— That 
Methufelah  was  the  longeft  liver  of  all  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  Mieve;  but  that  he 
tnuft  neeVls  be  fo,  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to 
deny.  Brown. 

(1.)*  PARALYSIS.  [**(a\v<ri( ;  paraljfie,  Fr.] 
A  palfy. 

(2.)  Paralysis.   See  Medicine,  Index. 

*  PARALYTICAL.  )  adj.  [from  paraiyjis  t  pa. 

*  PARALYTICK.  J  ralytiaue,  Fr.]  Palfied  ; 
inclined  to  pjlfy.— 

Nought  fhall  it  profit,  that  the  charming 
fair. 

Angelic,  fofjeft  work  of  heav'n,  draws  near 
To  the  cold  making  paralytica  hand, 
Senfelefs  of  beauty.  Prior. 
—If  a  nerve  be  cut  or  ftreightly  bound,  that  goes 
to  any  mufcle.  that  mufcle  fhall  immediately  lufe 
its  motion  :  which  is  the  cafe  of  paraly  ticks.  Der- 
ftaml — The  difficuHes  of  breathing  and  fwal  ow- 
ing, without  any  tumour,  after  long  difeafes,  pro- 
ceed commonly  from  a  refolution  or  paralytica! 
difpMition  of  the  parts.  Arbuthmt. 

PARAMAB1RO,  )  or  Paramairamba,  the 
PARAMARIBO,  S  capital  of  Surinam,  is 
feated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Surinam,  about  it 
miles  from  the  fea  cos  ft,  and  has  a  good  harbour, 
with  »  churches,  2  Jewifh  f)iugogues,  and  about 
raoo  houfes.  The  ttreets  are  straight  and  orna- 
mented on  each  fide  with  orange,  lemon,  and  ta- 
marind trees.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean traders. 

PA  RAM  ATT  Y,  a  town  of  I  nd  oft  an,  in  the 
Carnatic  about  10  miles  W.  of«€overiporum. 

PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hi  ftory,  a  name  gi- 
ven to  fuch  animalcules,  as  have  no  vifible  limbs 
or  tails,  and  are  of  an  irregulatly  oblong  fi- 
gure. 

( t.)  *  PARAMETER,  n.  /.  The  latus  redum 
of  a  parabola,  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  ab- 
fciffa  and  any  ordinate ;  fo  that  the  fquare  of  the 
ordinate  is  always  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  parameter  and  abfcifla :  but  in  the  ellipfi* 
and  hyperbola,  it  has  a  different  proportion. 
Harris. 

(a.)  Parameter.  See  Conic  Sections,  If 
dest. 

PARAMO,  Lewis  Db,  a  Spanifh  inquifitor, 
who  puWifhed  at  Madrid,  in  1598,  a  curious 
■work  upon  the  tribunal  called  The  Holy  Office.  He 
writes  with  candour,  omits  no  fact,  but  enume- 
rates impartially  all  the  victims  of  the  bloody  In- 
quifition. 

(1.)  *  PARAMOUNT,  adj.  [per  and  mount] 
1.  Su  peri  our ;  having  the  higheft  jurifdiction  :  a» 
lord  paramount*  the  chief  of  the  feigniory :  with 
to. — Leagues  within  the  ftate  are  ever  pernicious 
to  monarchies  ;  for  thpy  raife  an  obligation,  pa- 
ramount to  obligation  of  fovereignty.  Baton. — The 
dogmatift's  opinioned  *ffurance  is  paramount  to 
:.  GlanvMe.-lf  all  power  be  derived 
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from  Adam*  by  divine  inftitution,  this  it  a  tight  •  they  draw  figures  according  to  their  art.  Pbilifi 
antecedent  and  paramount  to  all  government. .  —Our  forefather  ,  oblerving  the  conrfc  of  the 
•  feeing  the  apoftles  poflefiedof  fun,  and  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen 

in  hia  progrefa  through  the  sodiac*  let  them 


a  power  plainly  paramount  to  the  powers  of  all 
the  known  beings,  whether  angels  or  daemons, 
could  not  queftion  their  being  infpired  by  God. 
ff\0.  a.  Eminent ;  of  the  hrgheft  order.— -John 
a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raifed  a 
ftage  higher  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  fqutrrgallows,  aa  a 
traitor  paramount.  Bacon. 
{%.)  *  Paramount,  at*/  The  chief.— 

in  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers, 
'Midft  them  their  mighty  paramount,  Milton, 
(j.)  Paramount,  in  Englifh  law,  the  *'  high- 
eft  lord  of  the  fee  of  lands,  of  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments,*' Aa  there  may  be  a  lord  mofnc 
where  land*  are  held  of  an  inferior  lord,  who  holds 
them  of  a  fu  peri  or  under  certain  fervicc* ;  fo  this 
Superior  lord  is  lord  paramount.  Alfo  the  king  is 
the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom.    Co*.  Lit.  1. 

*  PARAMOUR.  «.  /.  [par  and  amour,  Fr.]  u 
A  lover  or  wooer. —  v 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  fat, 
Courted  ot  many  a  jolly  paramour* 
The  which  them  did  in  modeftwife  amate. 

Sptnfer. 

No  feafon  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  fan,  her  lufty  paramour. 

Mi/ton. 

t.  A  miftreffl.    It  is  obfolete  in  both  fenfes, 
^ough  not  inelegant  or  unrauBcal.— 
Shall  1  believe 
That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  bis  paramour  f  Sbak. 
(1.^  PARANA,  a  Urge  river  ot  Brazil,  which 
n£es  in  about  Lat.  180  S.  runs  a  long  courfe,  and 
joins  the  Paraguay,  m  Lat.  a8°  S.   See  Para- 
guay, N°  a. 

{%.)  Parana,  a  province  of  Brazil,  in  Para- 
na?, fo  named  from  the  above  river.   See  Pa- 


down  in  their  paroptgnu  or  aftronomical  canons. 

(t.)  •  PARAPET.  »./.  [parapet,  Vr.  parapetto, 
Italian.]   A  wall  breaft  high.— There  was  a 
pr  parapet  of  teeth  let  in  our 
petulancy  of  our  words.  Ben  Jon/on* 

(a.)  Parapet,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of 
earth  defigned  for  covering  .the  foldiers  from  the 
enemy's  caanon  of  final  I  (hot.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

PARAPHERNAL  See  Paraphernalia. 
.   PARAPHERNAL* «dj.  Of  or  belonKinR  to  the 


jaguay,  N°  1.   St  Anne  is  the  capital. , 

PAR  ANTES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart - 
Dent  of  the  Landes ;  33  miles  N.  of  Tartas. 
(1.)  *  PARA  NYMPH,  av  /  C*«r«  and  »w» ; 
the,  Fr.]    r.  A  brideman ;  one  who  leads 
r  her  marriage.— 
The  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  fo  foon  preferr'd 
Thy  paraxympb. 
1.  One  who  countenances  or  fupports  another. — 
Sin  bath  got  a  paranjmpb  and  a  folicitor,  a  war- 
raataod  an  advocate.  Taylor. 


Paraphernalia*  or  the  wife's  peculiar  proper* 
ty. 

(t.)  •  PARAPHERNALIA,  tu  J.  [Latin,  pa- 
raphtmauitt  Fr.]  Goods  in  the  wife  a  difpofal. 

(a.)  Parsphbrnalia,  in  the  civil  law.  See 
Law,  Part  III,  Chap.  1,  Se&.  V,  §  9. 

(l.)  *  PARAPHIMOSIS.  «./  L»«f«wt«#.c ;  pa, 
rapbimofe,  Fr.]   A  difeafc  when  the  psceputium 
cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans* 
(a.)  Paraphimosis.  See  Paraphymosis. 
PARAPHONIA.   See  Medicine,  Index, 
(r.)  •  PARAPHRASE.  «./.  l*«f«tr<"<c ;  para* 
pbrafot  Fr.)   A  loofe  interpretation ;  an  explana- 
tion in  many  words. — All  the  laws  of  nations  were 
but  a  paraphrafe  upon  this  Handing  rectitude  of 
nature.  South. — In  parapbraft%  ortranflation  with 
latitude,  the  author's  words  are  not  fb  ftri&ly  fol- 
lowed as  his  fenfc.  Dryden. 

(r.)  A  Paraphrase  lr  an  explanation  of  £bme 
patfage  in  clearer  and  mors  ample  terms. 

*  To  Paraphrase,  v.  a.  [parofbraftr»  Fr* 
y«f«Sf«<«-]  To  interpret  with  laxity  of  cxpreffion } 
to  tranflate  toofely. — We  are  put  to  cortftrue  and 
paraphrafe  our  own  words.  Stillin&fieet, 

What  needs  we  paraphrafe  on  what  we  mean  i 
We  were  at  worft  but  wanton ;  he's  obfeene. 

•  Dryden. 

— Where  tranflation  is  impracticable,  they  may 
paraphrafe^- But  it  is  intolerable,  that,  under  & 
pretence  of  paraphrajing  and  traoflating,  a  way 
would  be  fuffered  of  treating  authors  to  amaiiifeli 
difadvantage.  Felton. 

*  PARAPHRAST.  n.  f.  [paropbraje,  French; 
**(•?(«(»(.]  A  lax  interpreter  j  one  who  explains 
in  many  words.— The  fttteft  for  public  audience 
are  fiich,  as  following  a  middle  courfe  between 
the  rigour  of  literal  tranflators  and  the  liberty  of 
parapbrafii)  do,  with  great  fhprtnefs  and  plain. 


(a.)  Par  a  n  r  mph,  among  the  ancients,  the  per-  nefs  deliver  the  meaning.  Mooters—  The  Chaldean 
ton  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom,  and  directed  parapbraft  renders  Gerah  by  Meath.  Arbutbnot. 
the  nuptial  folemnities;  called  alfo  pronubus  and  *  PARAPHRAST1CAL.  >  adj.  Ifrom  para- 
**fpae,  becaofe  the  ceremonies  began  by  taking  *  PARAPH  RAST1CK.  J  pbruft.}  Lax  uj  in- 
iidpicia.  As  the  paranymptv  officiated  only  in  terpretatiun,  not  literal,  not  verbal, 
tie  part  of  the  bridegroom,  a  wom'ar  called  pro-  («.)  •.PARAPHRENITI8.  »./.  [x»fu  and  pern- 
ios* officiated  on  the  part  of  the  bride.  mj  parapbrenefe,  rrenc\u\—Puraf  btcHitu  is  an 
*  PARAPEGM. «./.  [wmemomyftm,  mit^rnywftu]  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  The  fyaptqms 
A  braxeo  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  lawr  area  violent  fever,  a  moll  exqmtite  pain,  increaled 
and  proclamations  were  anciently  engraved :  alfo  upon  infpiration,  by  which  it  is  diflmguiJncd  from 
i  ubl«  fct  up  publicly,  containing  an  account  of  a  pleurify,  in  which  thegreaAeA  pais;  is  in  expira- 
'M  rifing  and  fetting  of  ftars,  eciipftw  of  the  fun  tion.  Arbuthmt, 

uduxxm,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  &c.  whence  (a.)  Paraphremitib.  See  Diaphragm,  and 

wrofogers  give  this  name  to  the  tables  on  which  Medicise,  Index. 

A  a  PARA- 
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PARAPHROSYNE,  a,  word  ufcd  by  medical 
writers  to  denote  a  delirium,  or  an  alienation  of 
mind  in  fevers,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe. 

PARAPHYMOSIS,  a  diforder  of  the  penis, 
wherein  the  prepuce  is  fhrunk,  and  withdrawn 
behind  the  glans,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
brought  to  cover  the  fame ;  which  generally  hap* 
pens  in  venereal  difordera.  See  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Indent. 

PARAPLEGIA.    See  Medici  me,  Index. 

(i.)  *  PARAQUETO.  n.  /.  A  little  parrot. 

(».)  Paraqueto.  See  Psittacus. 

PARARA.  a.  A  an  Anglo*  American  word,  ufed 
in  the  Northern  United  States,  for  what  is  called  in 
the  Southern  States,  a  Savann  a  h,  i.  e.  an  exten6ve 
rich  plain,  without  trees,  but  covered  with  grafs. 
Some  of  thefts  are  40  miles  broad,  and  federal 
hundred  miles  long  ;  and  exhibit  fine  profpects. 

( 1. )  *  PARASANG.  a.  f.  [para/anga.]  A  Per- 
fian  measure  of  length.— Since  the  mind  is  not 
able  to  frame  the  idea  of  any  fpace  without  parts, 
inflead  thereof  it  makes  ufc  of  the  common  mea- 
sures, which,  by  familiar  ufc,  in  each  country, 
have  imprinted  themfeives  on  the  memory;  as 
inches  and  feet,  or  cubits  and  parafangs.  Locke. 

(a.)  The  Parasang  is  an  ancient  raeafure,  dif- 
fering at  different  times,  and  in  different  places; 
being  ufually  30,  fometimea  40,  and  fometimes 
50  ftadia,  or  furlongs.  The  word,  according  to 
Littleton,  has  its  rife  from  para/eh  angaria*,  q.  d, 
the  fpace  a  poft-man  rides  from  one  ftation,  an- 
garia, to  another. 

PARASAOLI,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Jyena* 
gur ;  15  miles  NNE.  of  Jyepour,  and  gj  W.  of 
Agra. 

PARASCENIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres,  was  a  place  behind  the  fcenes  whither 
the  actors  withdrew  to  drefs  and  undrefs  them- 
feives. The  Romans  more  frequently  called  it 
Postscenium.  See  Theatre. 

'PARASELENE,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  mock 
moon ;  a  meteor  or  phenomenon  en  com  pa  fling 
or  adjacent  to  the  moon,  in  form  of  a  luminous 
ring  ;  wherein  are  obferred  fometimes  one  and 
and  fometimes  two  or  more  images  of  the  moon. 

PARASEMON,  [n«f  «<i*«»,]  among  the  Greeks, 
-was  the  figure-carved  on  the  prow  of  the  (hips  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  each  other.  This  figure 
was  generally  that  of  a  bull,  lion,  or  other  ani- 
mal; fometimes  the  reprefentation  of  a  moun- 
tain, tree,  flower,  ice. 

PARAS1A,  a  country  lying  E.  of  Media. 

(t.)  *  PARASITE.  a.  /.  XparofiUt  Vr.para/ita, 
Latin.]  One  that  frequents  rich  tables,  and  earns 
his  welcome  by  flattery. — 

He  is  a  flatterer, 

A  parofte,  a  keeper  back  of  death.  Sbak. 
Molt  fmiling,  fmooth,  detefted  parafites, 

-Courteous  deRroyers,  affable  wolves.  Sbak. 
—Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him,  as  he 
was  eating,  faid,  J  fee  that  even  Diogenes  nou- 
rifheth  parafites.  Bacon.— 

Thou,  with  trembling  fear, 

•Or  like  a  fawning  parafiu,  obey'd.  Milton. 
The  people  fweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 

T*  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raife  a  parafitt.  Drydcn. 

(».)  Pa«asite,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  was 
originally  a  very  reputable  title;  the  parafites  be- 
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tng  a  kind  of  priefts,  at  lean  minifters,  of  the  gods 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epulones  were  at  Rome 
They  took  care  of  the  facred  corn,  or  the  cor* 
deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  temples  and  thi 
gods,  ;viz.  facrifices,  feafta,  &c.  They  had  ever 
the  intendance  over  facrifices ;  and  took  care  thai 
they  were  duly  performed.  At  Athens  there  wai 
a  kind  of  college  of  is  parafites ;  each  people  ol 
Attica  furnilhing  one,  who  was  always  chofer 
out  of  the  beft  families.  Polybius  adds,  that  a 
parafne  was  aifo  an  honourable  title  among  the 
ancient  Gauls,  and  was  given  to  their  poets.  Bui 
of  late  it  has  been  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

(3.) Parasites,  or  Parasitical  Plants,  in 
botany,  fuch  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  other  plants,  from  whence 
they  receive  their  nourifliment,  and  will  not  grow 
on  the  ground.   Such  are  the  mifletoe,  Sec. 

•  PARASITICAL  7  adj.  [parafitique,  French  ; 

•  PARASITICA  J  from  parafite.\  Flattering ; 
wheedling. — The  bifbop  received  fmall  thanks  for 
his  parafitick  prefeotation.  Hake<wUL~~ Some  para* 
J  tick  preachers  have  dared  to  call  thofe  martyrs, 
who  died  fighting  againft  me.  King  Charles. 

•  PARASOL,  a  /.  A  fmall  canopy  or  umbrella 
carried  over  the  head  to  fhelter  from  rain  and  the 
beat  of  the  fun.  DiS. 

PARASTATJE,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
N°  111. 

•  PARASYNEXIS.  n.f.  In  the  civil  law,  a  con- 
venticle or  unlawful  meeting.  Di8. 

PARATALASSIA.   See  Primorie. 

PARAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire,  near  the  Bourbince ;  6  miles  W. 
of  Charolles,  and  t6\  ESE.  of  Bourbon  Lancy. 

•  To  PARBOIL,  v.  a.  [parbouiller,  French.] 
To  half  boil ;  to  boil  in  part. — Parboil  two  large 
capons  upon  a  foft  fire.  Bacon.— 

From  the  fca  into  the  fhip  we  turn, 
Like  parboiTd  wretches,  on  the  coals  to  bum. 

Donne. 

Like  the  fcum  ftarved  men  did  draw 
From  parboil' d  fhoes  and  boots.  Donne. 

•  PARBREAK.  a.  /  [from  the  verb.]  Vomit. 
Obfolete.— 

Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

Spen/er. 

•  To  Parbreak.  v.  a.  [brecker,  Dutch.]  To 
vomit.  Obfolete. 

PARBUNCLE.  n.  /  in  a  fhip,  a  rope  almoft 
like  a  pair  of  flings ;  it  is  feized  both  ends  toge- 
ther, and  then  put  almoft  double  about  any  heavy 
thing  that  is  to  be  hoifted  in  or  out  of  the  fhip  ; 
having  the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  it,  to 
hoift  it  up  by. 

PARCiE,  in  heathen  mythology,  godefTes  who 
were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  accidents  and 
events,  and  to  determine  the  date  or  period  of 
human  life.  The  Pares  were  three,  Clotho, 
Laches  is,  and  Atrofos.  They  fpun  the  thread 
of  men's  lives;  Clotho  held  thediftafl  and  drew 
the  thread;  Lacbefis  twirled  the  fpindle,  and  fpun 
it ;  and  Atropos  cut  it.  The  ancients  reprefent 
the  Pares  divers  ways :  Lucian,  in  the  fhape  of 
three  poor  old  women,  having  large  lock6  of  wool, 
mixed  with  daffodils  on  their  heads.  Others  re- 
prefent Clotho  in  a  long  robe  of  divers  colours, 
wearing  a  crown  upon  her  head  adorned  with  fe- 
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veo  ftars,  Lachefis  in  a  robe  befct  with  ftars,  and 
Atropos,  clad  in  black.  Tbe  ancients  imagined 
that  the  Parcae  nfed  white  wool  for  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  black  for  a  fhort , 
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See  Necessity,  §  4. 
PARCAS,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Walachia. 
PARC  AY,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  dep.  of 
Maine  and  Loire;  it  miles  SE.  of  Baug6,  and  13$ 
NE  of  Saumur. 

PAKCE  ,  two  towns  of  France:  1.  in  the  dep. 
of  Hie  and  Vilaine ;  4  miles  S.  of  Fougeres:  1.  in 
that  of  Sane,  6  miles  E.  of  Sable*,  and  iS  SW.  of 
Man*. 

•  PARCEL,  it.  /  [parcelle,  French ;  particula, 
Lat.*|  1.  A  fmall  bundle.  2.  A  part  of  the  whole ; 
part  taken  feparately. — 

Women,  Silvius,  had  tbey  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  lore  with  him.  Shak. 

I  drew  from  her  a  prayer  of  earn  eft  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgimage  relate ; 
Whereof  by  parteU  fhe  had  fomething  heard, 
But  not  diftmaively.  Shak. 

An  inventory  thus  importing 
The  feveral  parcels  of  bis  plate.  Shak. 
— With  what  race  could  fucb  a  great  man  have 
begged  fuch  a  parcel  of  the  crown  lands  i  Dave- 
nant.—\  have  known  penGons  given  to  particular 
perfons,  any  one  of  which,  if  divided  into  fmaller 
parcels,  and  distributed  to  thofe  who  dit't inguilh 
tbcmfelves  by  wit  or  learning,  would  anfwer  the 
end.  Swift.— The  fame  experiment  fucceeds  on 
two  parcels  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Arbuthnot. — 
3.  A  quantity  or  mafs.— What  can  be  rationally 
conceived  in  fo  tranfparent  a  fubftance  as  water 
for  the  production  of  thefe  colours,  be  tide  s  the 
various  fares  of  its  fluid  and  globular  parcels.  New- 
ton. 4.  A  number  of  perfons :  in  contempt. — 
This  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  batch'lors  ftand  at  my  beftowing.  Shak. 
j.  Any  number  or  quantity :  in  contempt. — Un- 
lefs  they  could,  by  a  parcel  of  fair  words  and  pre- 
tences, engage  them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was 
do  good  to  be  done.  L'Ejf range. 

•  To  Parcel,  v.  a.  Ifrom  the  noon.]  1.  To 
divide  into  portions.— If  tbey  allot  and  parcel  out 
feveral  perfections  to  feveral  deities,  do  they  not, 
by  this,  aflert  contradictions,  making  deity  only 
to  fuch  a  meafure  perfea  i  Souih.— 

Thofe  ghoftly  kings  would  parcel  out  my 
pow'r, 

And  all  the  fatnefs  of  my  land  devour.  Dryien. 
t>  To  make  up  into  a  mafs. — What  a  wounding 
fhame,  that  mine  own  ferrant  fhould  parcel  the 
fum  of  my  difgraces  by  addition  of  his  envy  !  Sbai. 
PARCELLES,  John, )  two  eminent  Flemifh 
Paacelles,  Julius,  )  painters  of  tbe  17th 
century,  father  and  fon,  who  excelled  in  painting 
fea- pieces. 

(1.)  •  PARCENER,  n.  /  [In  common  law/| 
When  one  dies  poffeffed  of  an  eftate,  and  having 
iflue  only  daughters,  or  his  fillers  be  bis  heirs,  fo 
that  the  lands  defcend  to  those  daughters  or  fif- 
ters  1  thefe  are  called  parceners,  and  are  but  as  one 
beir.  DiB. 

(».)  Parcener.  Serf  Coparcener. 

•  PARCENERY.  *.](.  [from  par/onier,  Fr.]  A 
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holding  or  occupying  of  land  by  more  perfons  pre 
indivi/o,  or  by  joint  tenants,  otherwifc  called  co- 
parceners. Con/el. 

(x.)  •  To  PARCH,  v.a.  [from  mgnmu*,  fays  Ju- 
nius ;  from  percoquo,  fays  Skinner  ;  neither  ot  them 
feem  fatisfied  with  their  conjecture:  perhaps  from 
fervftus,  burnt,  to peruft,  to  parch  ;  perhaps  trom 
parchment,  the  effect  of  fire  upon  parchment  be- 
ing almoft  proverbial.)  To  burn  lligbtly  and  fu- 
perficially  ;  to  fcorch  j  to  dry  up. — 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  (oparcht  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  can  tall  i  b/utk. 

Did  he  fo  often  lodge  in  open  field 
In  winter's  cold,  and  fummer's/tfrrA/n/  heat, 
To  conquer  France  ?  Shak. 

Torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  tbe  Libyan  air  aduft, 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  clime.  Hilton. 

I'm  ftupify'd  with  furrow,  paft  relief 
Of  tears ;  parch' d  up  and  wrtberM  with  my  grief. 

Drjden. 

—Without  this  circular  motion  of  our  earth,  one 
bemifphere  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
cold  and  darknefs,  tbe  other  continually  roalted 
and  parched  by  the  fun-beams.  Ray.— 

The  ground  below  wparcb'd*  tbe  heav'ns  a- 
bove  us  fry.  Drvdenm 
Full  fifty  years 
I  have  endur'd  the  biting  winter's  blaft, 
And  tbe  feverer  heats  of  parching  fummer.  Rowe, 
—The  fkin  grows  parched  and  dry.  BJuckmore.— 
A  man  diftrefled  with  thirft  in  the  parched  placet 
of  the  wildernefs,  fearches  every  pit,  but  finds  no 
water.  Rogers. 
(a.)  *  To  Parch,  v.  n.   To  be  feorched. — 

We  were  better  parch  in  Afnck  fun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  t'alt  fcorn  of  bis  eyes. 

Shak. 

— Many  corns  will  dry  and  parch  into  barley. 


PARCHIM,  a  town  of  Mecklenburgb,  on  tbe 
Elda,  which  divides  it  into  tbe  New  and  Old 
towns,  each  of  which  has  a  church.  It  has  fuf- 
fered  feveral  times  by  fire.  The  population  is 
about  3000.  It  is  so  miles  SE.  of  Schwerin,  and 
55  E.  of  Lauenburg.  Lon.  la.  o.  E.  Lat.  53. 34.  N. 

(1.)  •  PARCHMENT. »./.  [parehemin,  Fr.  per* 
gamma,  Lat.]  Skins  drefled  tor  tbe  writer.  A- 
mong  traders,  the  Ikins  of  fheep  are  called  parch- 
ment, thofe  of  calves  vellum.— Is  not  this  a  la- 
mentable thing,  that  the  fkm  of  an  innocent  lamb 
fhould  be  made  parchment  ;  that  parchment,  being 
fcribbled  o'er,  fltould  undo  a  man  ?  Shak. — In  the 
colli n,  that  bad  tbe  books,  they  were  found  as  ficfh 
as  if  newly  written  in  parchment.  Bacon.— 

We  fhrink  like^jr^iwoi/  in  conlumiog  flame. 

Dry  den. 

(a.)  Parchment,  tbe  (kins  of  fheep  or  goats 
prepared  after  fucb  a  manner  as  to  render  it  pro. 
per  for  writing  upon,  covering  books,  5tc.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  Percamena,  the  an. 
cient  name  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  laid  to 
have  been  taken  from  tbe  city  of  Percamos,  to 
Eumenes,  tbe  king  of  which,  its  invention  ts  ufual- 
ly  afcribed  though,  in  reality,  that  prince  appears 
rather  to  have  been  the  improver  than  the  inventor 
of  parchment.  For  the  Ftrfians  of  old,  according 
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to  Diodorus,  wrote  all  their  rccordi  on  (kins ;  and 
the  ancient  lonians,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus, 
nude  ufc  of  (heep  Ikina  and  goat  (kins  in  writing, 
many  ages  betore  Eumenes's  time.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  fuch  (kins  were  prepared  and  dreffed 
for  that  purpofe,  after  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of 
our  parchment  •,  though  probably  not  fo  artificial, 
ly. — The  manuiaclure  of  parchment  is  begun  by 
the  (kinncr,  and  fimftied  by  the  parchment-maker. 
The4kin  being  (tripped  of  it«  wool,  and  placed 
in  the  lime  pit,  as  aefcribed  under  Shammy,  the 
(kinner  ftretches  it  on  a  frame,  and  pares  off  the 
fiYfti  with  an  iron  inftrument ;  this  done,  it  is 
mpilteoed  with  a  rag;  and  powdered  chalk  being 


fpread  over  it,  the  fkmner  takes  a  large  pumtce- 
itone,  flat  at  bottom,  and  rubs  over  the  (km,  and 
thus  fcours  off  the  flefli ;  he  then  goes  over,  it  a- 
gain  with  the  iron  inftrument,  moiftens  it  as  be 
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PARCOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lublin, 
(i.)  •  PARD.       >  »./.  \J*rdmit pardalis,  Lat.  j 
(l.)*PAKDALE.)  The  leopard;  in  poetry, 
any  of  the  fpotted  beads.— 

The  par  dale  fwift,  and  the  tyger  cruel.  Spenf. 
As  pard  to  hind ,  or  ftep-dame  to  her  fon. 

Skai. 

A  match  for  pardj  in  flight,  in  grappling  for 
the  bear.  Dryden. 
(a.)  Pardale,  )  in.  zoology.    See  Felis,  N" 
PARDAL1S    J  XXIII. 
PARDHITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim ; 
with  a  manufacture  of  fwords,  knives,  &c.  55 
miles  E.  of  Prague. 


PARD1ES,  Iguatius  Gallon,  an  ingenious  and 
learned  French  Jefuit,  born  at  Pari*  to  1636.  He 
was  profeflbr  of  rhetoric,  and  taught  polite  litera- 
ture for  feveral  years.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  | 


fore,  and  rubs  it  again  with  the  pumice  ftone  «n  profe  and  verfe,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  At 

length  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  mathematics 
and  natural  philofophy.  He  died  in  1673,  or  an 
infectious  diforder  contracted  by  preaching  to  the 
prifoners  in  the  Bicetre  during  the  Eafter  holidays. 
His  Elements  of  Geometry  are  well  known.  A 
tranflation  of  them  has  gone  through  feveral  edi- 
tions.  In  1671,  he  had  a  difpute  with  Sir  Ifaac 


without  any  chalk  underneath  :  this  fmootbs  and 
foftens  the  flefh-ude  very  confiderably.  He  then 
drains  it  again,  by  pafling  over  ft  the  iron  inilru- 
ment  as,  before.  1  he  fleth-fide  being  thus  drain* 
ed,  by  (craping  off  the  moifture,  he  ki  the  fame 
manner  paffes  the  iron  over  the  wool  or  hair-fide : 
then  ftretches  it  tight  on  a  frame,  and  fcrapes  the 

fl 'jib  tide  again :  this  finifties  its  draining  ;  and  the  Newton  refpecting  his  Theory  of  Light  and  Co. 
more  it  is  drained  the  whiter  it  becomes.   The  lours.   See  Philof.  Tranf.  1671. 
Ikinncr  now  throws  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  it      PARDO,  a  town  ot  Spain,  in  New  Caftile. 
over  with  a  piece  of  lamb-lkin  that  has  the  wool      (1.)  *  PARDON,  n.  f.  [pardon,  Fr.  from  the 
On  ;  and  this  fmootbs  it  (till  farther.    It  is  now  verb.]    1.  Forgivenefs  of  an  offender,   a.  For- 
left  to  dry,  and  when  dried,  taken  of  the  frame  givenefs  of  a  crime. — He  that  plcafeth  great  men, 
by  cutting  it  all  round.   The  (kin  thus  far  pre-  (hall  get  pardon  for  iniquity.  EccUu.  xx.  17. — A 
pared  by  the  fltinncr,  is  taken  out  of  his  hands  by   flight  pamphlet,  about  the  elements  of  arcbitec- 
the  parchment  maker,  who  firft,  while  it  is  dry,  ture,  hath  been  entertained  with  ' 
pares  it  on  a  fummcr*  (which  is  a  calf  (kin  ftretch- 
ed  in  a  frame),  with  a  (harper  inftrument  than 
that  ufed  by  the  (kinner ;  and  working  with  the 
arm  from  the  top  to  the  buttom  of  the  (km,  takes 
away  about  one  haf  of  its  thicknefs.    The  (kin 
thus  equally  pared  00  the  fkfti-Gde,  is  again  ren- 
dered imooth  by  being  rubbed  with  the  pumice- 
ftone,  on  a  bench  covered  with  a  fack  fluffed  with 
flocks  ;  which  leaves  the  parchment  in  a  condition 
fit  tor  writing  upon.   The  parings  thus  taken  off 
the  leather,  are  ufj*d  in  jnaking  Glue,  Size*  &c. 
See  thefe  articles.  What  is  called  vttLUM  is  only 
parchment  made  ot  (kins  of  abortfvts,  or  at  moil 
fucking  calves.    This  has  a  much  finer  grain,  and 
is  whiter  and  fmoother  than  parchment ;  but  is 
prepared  in  the  lame  manner,  except  its  not  being 
pafled  through  the  lime-pit. 

*  Parch ment-maker.  ». /.  [parchment  and 
maker. \    He  who  drefles  parchment. 


mong  my  friends.  IVotton. — 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge.  Milton. 
What  better  can  we  do  than  proftrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  coufefs 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  ?  Milton. 

Indulgences,  difpenfes, pardon*,  bulls, 
The  fport  of  winds.  Milton. 
3.  Remiffion  of  penalty.  4.  Forgivenefs  received. 
— A  man  may  be  fafe  as  to  his  condition,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  dark  and  doubtful  a>  to  his  ap- 
prehenfions :  fecure  in  bis  pardon,  but  raiferable 
in  the  ignorance  of  it.  South.  5.  Warrant  of  for- 
givenefs, or  exemption  from  punilhmenU— 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  fee  his  pardon.       Shak.  King  Lear. 
(a.J  Pardon,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  remitting 
an  offence  committed  again  it  t  he  king.  His  power 
of  pardoning  was  laid  by  our  Saxon  anceftors 
to  be  derived  a  lege  Jiue  dignitatis  :  and  it  is  de- 


PARCHWITZ,  a  town  of  Silclia,  in  Lignitz :  clared  in  parliament,  by  flat.  47  Hen.  VIH.  c.  aa. 


containing  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic chapel,  and  a  cloth  manufactory  ,  10  miles 
NE-  of  Lignitz. 

PARC1EUX,  Anthony  De?  an  eminent  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Uzes,  in  1703.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academics  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
Sweden  and  Berlin  ,  and  was  appointed  Cenfor 
Royal.  He  pubiiftied  a  correct  and  methodical 
Treatifo  on  Rtdilinear  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
He  died  in  1769. 
PARCOL,  or  >  a  lake  of  Thibet,  aj  miles  in 
PARCOUL,  j  circumference.  Lon.  1 io.a8.  E. 
Ferro.  Lat.43.  aa.  N. 


that  no  other  perfon  hath  power  to  pardon  or  re- 
mit any  treafon  or  felonies  whatsoever;  but  that 
the  king  hath  the  whole  and  fole  power  thereoa? 
united  and  knit  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm. 
In  democracies  there  is  90  power  of  pardoniug. 
The  king  may  pardon  all  •offences  merely  agamic 
the  crown  or  the  public ;  excepting,  i.  That,  to 
preferve  Lhe  liberty  of  the  ftibject,  the  committing 
any  man  to  prifon  out  of  thk  realm,  is  by  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  31  Car.  If.  c.  a.^aade  a  praemunire,  un- 
pardonable even  to  the  king-  Nor,  a.  can  the  king 
pxrdon^where  private  jnftic  J  ^principally  concern- 
ed in  the  prufecution  of  olifcnikrs :  Aro«  poteft  rex 
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gratiam facrrt  cum  injuria  ft  damno  aliorum.  There-  pardonable,  by  how  much  the  exigencies  of  fo  d <>- 

fore,  in  appeal*  of  all  kinds  (which  are  the  fuit,  me,  or  the  difficulty  of  doing  otherwife,  is  greater, 

not  of  the  king,  but  of  the  party  injured),  the  pro-  Hooker. — A  Wind  man  fitting  in  the  chimney  cor. 

fee u tor  may  reteafc  ;  but  the  king  cannot  pardon,  ner  is  pardonable  enough,  but  fitting  at  the  helm, 

N  rthercan  he  pardon  a  common  nuifance,  while  he  is  intolerable.  South. — What  Englifh  readers, 

ft  r  mii'n  unredrefled,  or  fo  as  to  prevent  an  a*  unacquainted  with  Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe 

batrrocnt  of  it  \  though  afterwards  he  may  remit  me,  when  we  confefs  we  derive  all  that  isi 


the  fine:  becaufe  though  *he  profecution  is*  vefted  able  in  ns  from  anient  fountains  ?  Drjden. 

in  the  king  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  fuits,  yet  •PARDONABLENESS  »./(fron.^«r<r™iA&.] 

(during  its  continuance)  this  offence  favours  more  Venialnefs;  fufceptibility  of  pardon.,— St  Jobn'a 

of  the  nature  of  a  private  injury  to  each  individual  word  is,  all  fin  is  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  ;  St 

in  the  neighbourhood,  than  of  a  public  wrong.  Paul's,  the  wages  of  fin  is  death :  put  thefe  two 

Neither,  laftly.  can  the  king  pardon  an  offence  a-  together,  and  this  conceit  of  the  natural  pardon* 

ga»nft  a  popular  or  penal  ftatute,  after  informa-  ableneh  of  fin  vanifhes  away.  Hall. 

tion  brought ;  for  thereby  the  informer  hath  ac-  •  PARDONABLY,  adv.  [from  pardonable.) 

quired  a  private  property  in  his  part  of  fhe  penal-  Venially ;  excufably.— I  may  judge  when  I  Write 

ty.   There  is  alio  a  reftriction  of  a  peculiar  na-  more  or  lefs pardonably.  Dry  den. 

tare,  that  affects  the  prerogative  of  pardoning,  in  •  PARDONER,  n.f.  Lfrom  pardon.)    i.  One 

cafe  of  parliamentary  impeachments,  viz.  that  the  who  forgives  another.— r 

king's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  to  any  fuch  im-  This  is  his  pardon,  purchas'd  by  fuch  fin, 

peachment,  fo  as  to  impede  the  inquiry,  and  flop  For  whicf!  the  pardoner  himfelf  is  in.  Shaf. 

the  profecution  of  great  and  notorious  offenders.  a.  One  of  the  fellows  that  carried  about  the  pope's 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  the  E.  of  Danby  indigencies,  and  fold  them  to  fuch  as  would  buy 

pleaded  th-  king's  pardon,  the  commons  voted,  them,  againft  whom  Luther  incenfed  the  people 

«'  That  a  pardon  ia  not  pleadable  in  bar  of  an  im-  of  Germany.  C<xwel. 

peachment."    And  it  was  enacted  by  the  ad  of  PARDOS,  or  Pom  pi  may,  a  town  of  Africa, 

fcttienvnt,  i  a  ft  i  <  W.  Ill,  c.  a,  "  That  no  par-  in  Anta,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

don  urxler  threat  fcal  of  England  fhali  be  plead-  PARDUS,  in  zoology.    See  Felij,  N°  XXTV*. 

able  to  an  imprachment  by  the  commons  in  par-  (i.)  PARE,  Ambrofe,  an  eminent  French  fur- 

Hament."    But,  arW  the  impeachment  has  been  geon,  of  the  16th  century,  born  at  Laval  in  Maine, 

folemnly  he»fd  and  determined,  It  is  not  under-  He  was  furgeon  to  feveral  kings  of  France.  Being 

Hood  thai  the  king's  royal  grace  is  farther  reftrain*  a  proteftant,  he  w^uld  have  been  involved  in  the 

ed  or  abridged:  for,  after  the  impeachment  and  maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  had  not  Charles 

attainder  of  the  fix  rebel  lords  in  1715,  three  of  IX.  himfelf  fhut  him  up  in  bis  chamber,  faying 

them  were  from  time  to  time  reprieved  by  the  "  a  man  fo  ufeful  to  all  the  world,  ought  not  to 

crown ;  and  at  length  received  the  king's  moft  perilb  in  fuch  a  manner."  He  died  at  an  advan- 

jttjoous  pardon.    The  effect  of  fuch  pardon  by  ced  age,  in  1590. 

the  king,  is  to  make  the  offender  a  new  man;  to  (a.)  Park,  or  Pareus,  David,  D.  D.  a  cele- 
acqwit  him  of  all  corporal  penalties  and  forfeitures  brated  proteftant  divine,  born  in  1548,  at  FrancoW 
annexed  to  that  offence  for  which  •  he  obtains  his  ftein,  in  Silefia.  He  ftudied  at  Hermfburg  under 
pardon ;  and  not  fb  much  to  reftore  hia  former,  aa  the  learned  Chriftophcr  Schilling ;  afterwards  at 
to  give  him  new  credit  and  capacity.  But  nothing  Heidelberg,  under  Zach.  Urfin  ;  was  much  pa- 
can  reftore  or  purify  the  blood  when  once  corrup-  tronized  by  Albert  Kindler ;  and  Prince  Cafimir; 
ted,  if  the  pardon  be  not  allowed  till  after  attain-  was  admitted  minifter  of  Schlettenbach,  in  1571 ; 
der,  hot  the  high  and  tranfeendent  power  of  par-  afterwards  of  Hemfbach,  in  Worms,  where,  m 
Itament.  Yet  if  a  perfon  attainted  receives  the  1574,  he  married  the  fifter  of  John  Stibeltus ;  in 
king's  pardon,  and  afterwards  hath  a  fon,  that  fon  1577,  he  became  minifter  of  Ogerfheim ;  and  in 
may  be  heir  to  his  father;  becaufe  the  father  be-  1584,  profeflbr  in  the  college  of  Heidelburg.  Ib 
ing  made  a  new  man,  might  tranfmit  new  inheri-  1591,  he  waa  admitted  D.  D.  and  in  160a,  fucceed- 
table  blood  ;  though,  had  he  been  born  before  the  ed  Toflanus  as  profeflbr  of  divinity.  Hepublifh- 
pardon,  he  could  never  have  inherited  at  all.  ed,  1.  the  German  Bible,  with  notes,  at  Neuftadt, 

•  To  Pardon,  v.  a.  [pardonnert  Tt.)  t.  To  ex-  in  1589 ;  a.  a  commentary  on  the  Epiftle  to  the 
cufc  an  offender.-—  Romans ;  3.  feveral  tracts  againft  Bellarmin  and 

When  I  beheld  you  in  Cilicia,  the  Jefuita ;  with  other  polemical  pieces ;  and  died 

An  enenfy  to  Rome,  I  pardon' 'd  you.    Dry  den.  at  Pareanum,  in  i6aa. 

a.  To  forgive  a  crime.— I  will  pardon  all  their  (j.)  Paat,  Philip,  fon  of  the  preceding,  waa 

iniquities.  Jerem  —  bom  at  Hemfbach,  in  1576;  ftudied  at  Neuftadt 

Forgivenefs  to  the  injurM  does  belong,  and  Heidelberg ;  became  eminent  for  grammatical 

But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong,  erudition  ;  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  elector 

Dry  den.  palatine,  vifited  the  univerfitiesof  Bafil  in  1599,  and 

3.  To  remit  a  penalty. —  Geneva  in  1600.   He  became  redor  of  Neuftadt 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  afk  it  Shak.  college  in  161  a;  principal  of  that  of  Hanau  in 

4.  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial,  or  flight  1645  ♦  publifhed  his  father's  life  and  exegetical 
apology. — Sir,  pardon  me,  it  ia  a  letter  from  my  works  in  1647  ;  feveral  tracts  on  grammar ;  with 
brother.  Sbeb.  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other  thco- 

•  PARDONABLE,  adj.  [pardonable,  Fr.  from  logical  works. 

Urdon.)  Venial ;  excu table.— That  which  we  do,  (4.)  Pare.  Daniel,  fon  of  Philip,  was  alfo  emi« 

evil,  it  notwithstanding  by  fo  much  more  nent  for  dafiical  learning,  and  particularly  for  hia 
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flriU  in  the  Greek  language.  He  publifhed  many  quer's  mufeum,  difcovered  bis  merit  and  gave  his* 
learned  pieces;  particularly  Mufa:ua'a  Hero  and  his  liberty-;  yet  bis  attachment  to  Velafquex  wat 
Leander,  with  notes ;  Mcllijkium  Atticum*  a  felec-  fo  ftrong,  that  he  continued  with  him  till  his  death, 
tion  from  Greek  Authors,  &c.  He  was  murder-  His  portraits  are  equal  to  thole  of  Velafquex.  He 
cd  by  robbers  in  1645*  died  in  ,6?o»  aged  60. 

*  To  Pare.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  reafonably  de-  PAREIRA  fra VA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a. 
duced  by  Skinner  from  the  French  phrafe,  parer  Us  kind  of  oblong  and  large  root  brought  from  Bra  til. 
ingles*  to  drefs  the  holies  hoofs  when  they  are  — It  is  certainly  a  diuretic  of  no  mean  character* 
frayed  by  the  farrier :  thus  we  firft  did,  pare  your  and  has  done  great  Service  in  nephritic  cafe*.  Ia 
nails ;  and  from  thence  transferred  the  word  to  pleuriGes  and  quinfies,  it  has  been  attended  with 
general  ufe.]  To  cut  off*  extremities  of  the  fur-  more  fuccefs  than  almoft  any  medicine  we  know 
face ;  to  cut  away  by  little  and  little ;  to  diminifh.  of  lingly.  1  • 

If  pare  be  ufed  before  the  thing  diminifhed,  it  is  PARELCON,  n.  /  in  grammar*  a  figure  by 
followed  immediately  by  its  accufative ;  if  it  pre-  which  a  word  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of 
cedes  the  thing  taken  away,  or  agrees  in  the  paf-  another. 

five  voice  with  the  thing  taken  away,  as  a  nomi-  PARELLA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
native,  it  then  requires  a  particle,  as  away,  off. —  the  Doria,  and  late  county  of  Canavefe,  in  the  ci- 
The  creed  of  Athanafius,  and  that  lacred  hymn  of  devant  Piedmontefe ;  $\  miles  SSW.  of  Ivrea,  and 
glory,  than  which  nothing  doth  found  more  hea-  10  N.  of  Turin. 

'  venly  in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are  now  reckon-  .  PARE  MBOLE, »./.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  where- 
ed  as  fuperfluitiea,  which  we  mull  in  any  CiSepare  in  fomething  relating  to  the  .fubj«*c"t  is  inferted  in 
away.  Hooker*—  the  middle  of  a  period.  All  the  difference  betweer* 

I  have  not  alone  the  parembole  and  parenthesis,  according  to 

Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  Voffius,  is,  that  the  former  relates  to  the  fubjedt 
home ;  .    » „  in  hand,  whereas  the  latter  is  foreign  to  it. 

But  par'd  my  prcfent  baring?  to  beftow  (1.)  *  PARENCHYMA.  n.f.  [wfyy^l  A 

My  bounties  upon  you.  Sbak.  Henry  VIII.  fpongy  or  porous  fubftance;  in  phylick,  a  part 
—I  am  a  man,  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  fcratcVd.  through  which  the  blood  is  (trained  for  its  better 
— 'Tis  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Snai.—r       fermentation  and  perfection.  Di8. 

The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure  (a.)  Parenchyma,  in  anatomy,  is  a  term  in- 

To  hare  his  princely  paws  2W  par  d  away.  Sbak.  trodttced  by.Erafiftratus,  fignifying  all  that  fub- 
— The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege .  of  fiance  which  is  contained  in  the  inter  ft  ices  betwixt 
the  clergy.  Bacon's  Henry,  VII.—  , .  .  .    the  blood -veflels  of  the  vifcera,  which  he  imagined 

He  para  bis  apple,  that  will  cleanly  feed.       to  be  extravafated  and  concreted  blood. 

Htrberu  (3.)  Parenchyma  of  Plants.  Grew  applies 
—Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  fecreta,  muft  tbis  term  to  the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner  part 
firft  look  into  his  own,  he  muft  pare  off  whatfoever  of  a  fruit  or  plant,  through  which  the  juice  isfup- 
is  amifs.  Taylor. — All  the  mountains  were  pared  poled  to  be  diftributed.  See  Plants. 
off  the  earth.  Burnet.— The  moft  poetical  parts,  .  •  PARENCHYMATOUS. )  adj.  I  from  paren- 
which  are  defcriptions  and  images,  were  to  be  pa-  *  PARENCHYMOUS.  )  ebyma.)  Relating; 
red  away.  Dryden. — The  fword,  as  it  wasjuftly  to  the  parenchyma;  fpongy . — Ten  thoufand  feeds 
drawn  by  us,  fo  can  it  fcarce  fafely  be  fheathed,  of  the  plant  hart's-tongue  hardly  make  the  bulk 
till  the  power  of  the  great  troubler  of  our  peace  of  a  peppor-corn.  Now  the  covers  and  true  body 
be  fo  far  pared  and  reduced,  as  that  we  may  be  of  each  feed,  the  parenchymatous  and  ligneous  parts 
under  no  apprehenfions.  Atterbury.—  of  both  moderately  multiplied,  afford  100,000 

'Twere  well  if  fhe  would  pare  her  nails.  Pope,  millions  of  formed  atoms  in  the  fpace  ot  .1  pepper- 

PAREANUM,  a  village  of  Germany,  near  Hei-  corn.  Grew. — Thofe  parts,  formerly  reckoned par* 
dclberg,  where  Dr  Pare  refided  and  died.  embymatous,  are  now  found  to  be  bundles  ot  ex- 

PARECALA,  a  fertile  province  of  the  ifle  of  ceedingly  fmall  threads.  Cbyne. 
Lucon,  containing  mines  rich  in  gold  and  precious      *  PARENESIS.  n.f.  [»«f«,»i»ir.]   Perfuafion  ; 
ftones;  with  above  7000  inhabitants.  exhortation.  Di8. 

PARECHIA,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Paros,  built      ♦  PARENETICK.  [rat*m1tx»e.]  Hortatory, 
on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Paros,  and  defended  by      (1.)  PARENT,  Anthony,  as  Dr  Watkins  calls 
a  fort.   The  European  confuls  refide  in  it.  him,  or  Un/oine,  according  to  others,  a  mathema- 

PAREDES,  3  towns  of  Spain;  1.  in  Aflurias,  ticiao,  born  at  Paris,  in  1666.  He  fhowed  an  ear- 
«5  miles  NW.  of  Oviedo:  2.  in  Leon,  13  miles  ly  propenfity  to  mathematics.  At  14  he  was  put 
NW.  of  Leon:  3.  in  New  Caftile,  8  miles  N.  of  under  a  matter,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Chartrcs. 
Seguenca.  Here  he  law  a  dodecaedron,  upon  every  face  of 

*  PAREGORICK,  adj.  [r«fa>*fix«r.]  Having  which  was  delineated  a  fun-dial,  except  the  low- 
the  power  in  medicine  to  comfort,  mollify  and  eft.  Struck  with  the  curiofity  of  tbefe  dials,  he 
afiuage.  th8.  attempted  drawing  one  himfelf.    He  then  under- 

PAREGORIES,  n.f.  in  pharmacy,  medicines  took  to  write  a  Trcatife  up«n  Gnomonics,  and  a 
that  afiuage  pain,  other  wife  called  Anodynes.      book  of  Geometry.    His  friends  then  fent  for  him 

PAREJA,  John,  an  eminent  painter,  born  in  to  Paris  to  ftudy  the  law;  but  thefe  ftudies  were 
the  W.  Indies,  and  originally  a  flave  to  Diego  no  fooner  finiflied  then  he  returned  to  mathema- 
Velafquez,  a  celebrated  painter.  He  acquired  the  tics.  He  then  took  pupils ;  and  fortification  ha- 
art  by  ftudying  it  privately,  without  his  matter's  ving  attracted  particular  notice,  be  turned  hit 
knowledge.    Philip  IV.  one  day  vifiting  Velaf-  attention  to  it,  and  made  two  campaigns  with  t^e 
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marquis  of  AKgre,  by  which  he  inrtructed  himfclf  fuitablc  to  the  fortune  of  the  parent,  the  lord 
In  viewing  fortified  places;  of  which  he  drew  ■  cluncellor,  on  complaint,  may  make  fuch  order 
number  of  plan*.  M.  de  BilhMtes,  being  admitted  therein  as  he  (lull  fee  proper.  The  Englifh  law 
in  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  in  1699,  as  their  has  made  *>o  provifion  to  prevent  the  difinhet  ithg 
mechanician,  nominated  for  his  difciple  Parent,  of  children  by  wil! ;  lc*vinit  every  man'*  property 
who  excelled  chiefly  in  this  branch.  Though  hia  in  his  own  difpofal,  upon  a  principle  of  librrty  in 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  yet  his  impetuofity  thii  as  well  as  every  other  action.  ».  P<ot«r:i*n  is 
of  temper  provoked  oppofition  j  and  he  rofe  no  alfo  a  natural  duty,  but  rather  permitted  tl..n  er.- 
bigber  than  affiftant  member  for  geometrv.  He  joined  by  any  municipal  laws.  A  parent  rruy 
enjoyed  this  promotion  hut  a  (hort  time;  for  he  maintain  and  uphold  his  children  in  iheii  laa-ft;: 
was  taken  off  by  the  fmallpox  the  fame  year,  without  being  guilty  of  the  legal  crime  of  w.un- 
17x6,  aged  50.  He  was  author  of  many  pieces,  taining  qunrrets.  A  pirent  may  alfo  juO  fy  an  .if* 
chiefly  on  mechanics  and  geometry.  fault  and  battery  in  defence  of  the  perfon  s  ot  Ins 

(x.)  •  Parent,  [parent,  Ft.  parens,  Lar.)  children  ;  nay,  where  a  man's  fon  was  beaten  by 
A  father  or  mother. — Ah  true  virtue*  are  to  ho-  another  boy,  and  the  father  went  near  h  mile  to 
nour  true  religion  as  their  parent.  Hooker. — His  find  him,  and  there  revenged  his  fan's  quarr- 1  '«y  / 
cuftom  was,tafpend  an  hour  before  evening  prayer  '•  beating  the  other  boy,  of  which  heating  e  -ift«  r- 
in  catechifrng  ;  whereat  the  parents  and  older  fort  wards  unfortunately  died  ;  it  was  not  held  to  her 
were  wont  to  be  prefent.  Fell.—  murder,  but  manfhu^'hter  merely.       To  p.'ve 

As  a  publick  parent  of  the  ftate,  children  an  education  fuitable  to  their  Ration  in  life 

Myjnftice,andthycrime,requiresthyfate.Drf</.   is  a  duty  pointed  oot  by  reafon,  and  t  f  fir  the 
Real  care  in  vain  and  native  love  grvateft  importance  of  any    Yet  the  municipal 

In  the  true  parent's  panting  breaft  had  ftrove.      raws  of  moft  countries  feem  to  »>e  defective  in  this- 

Prior.   point,  by  not  con  ft  raining  the  parent  to  beftow  a 

(3.)  Parent  is  a  term  of  relation  applicable  to  proper  education  upon  hi*  children.  The  ri.  h 
thofe  from  whom  we  »romediately~denve  our  be-  indeed  are  left  at  their  own  option,  whether  they 
mg.  See  Moral  Philosofhy,  Part  II.  SeS.  III.  will  breed  up  their  children  to  be  ornaments  ct 
§  III.  To  this  article  belongs  an  inqui  y  into,  difgraces  to  their  family.  Yet  i':  one  cafe,  that 
1.  The  legal  duties  of  parents  to  their  legitimate  of  religion,  they  are  under  peculiar  reftriction* ; 
children.    2.  Their  power  over  them.  for  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  pWon  f.nds  ary 

(4  )  Parents,  duties  of,  to  children,  chjjd  under  his  government  beyond  the  fns,  ei- 
I.  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  con-  ther  to  prevent  its  good  e<foc.«tr  n  m  Eng'ird,  or 
lift  in  their  maintenance,  proteHion,  and  education,  in  order  to  enter  into,  or  refide  in,  any  Popifh 
1.  The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  main-  college,  or  tobeinftructed,  perfu.uk  d,  or  ftrenpth- 
tenant e  of  their  children  is  a  principle  of  natural  ened  in  the  Popifh  religion  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  befides 
law;  the  municipal  laws  of  all  well-regulated  ftatcs  the  difabilities  incurred  bv  the  child  fo  fen!,  the 
have  taken  care  to  enforce  thisduty ;  though  Pro-  parent  or  perfon  fepding  fhall  forfeit  100K  which 
vidence  hasdmeit  more  effectually  than  any  taws,  fha  1  go  to  the  fule  ufe  and  bent-fit  of  htm  that 
by  implanting  in  the  breaft  of  every  parent  that  fhall  difcover  the  offence.  And  if  any  parent,  or 
natural  or  infuperable  degree  of  affection,   other,  fhall  fend  or  convey  any  perfon  beyond  fea, 

which  not  even  the  deformity  of  perfon  or  mind,  to  enter  into,  or  be  refident  in,  or  trained  up  in, 
not  even  the  wicked nefs  ingratitude,  and  reb.-I-  any  priory,  abbey,  nunnery,  Pnpi(h  univi  riity, 
lion  of  children,  can  totally  fuppref9  or  extinguifh.  college,  or  fchool,  or  houfe  of  Jefuits  or  priefts. 
The  crvil  la«v  not  only  obliges  the  parent  to  pro-  or  in  any  private  Popifh  family,  in  order  to  be  in. 
tide  maintenance  for  his  child,  but  will  not  fuffer  ftrucred,  perfuaded,  or  confirmed,  in  the  Popifh 
a  parent  at  his  death  totally  to  difinherit  his  child,  religion;  or  fhall  contribute  any  thing  toward? 
without  exprefsly  giving  his  reafon  for  fo  doing  ;  their  maintenance  when  abroad,  by  iny  pretext 
and  there  ase  14  fuch  reafons  reckoned  up,  which  whatever  ;  the  perfon  both  fending  and  lent  fhall 
may  juftify  fuch  difinhcrifon.  If  the  parent  al-  be  di fabled  to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  exe- 
leged  no  reafon,  or  a  bad,  or  a  falfe  one,  the  child  cutor  or  adminiltrator  to  any  perfon,  or  to  enjoy 
might  fet  the  will  afide,  by  fuggefting,  that  the  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  office 
parent  had  loft  the  ufc of  his  reafon  when  he  made  in  the  realm,  and  fhall  forfeit  all  his  goods  and 
the  mefiewus  teftament.  Our  own  laws  have  alfo  chattels,  and  likewtfe  all  his  real  eftate  for  lile. 
mide  provifion  for  this  natural  duty.  It  is  a  prin.   See  Nonconformists. 

cipie  of  law,  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  every  (5.)  Parents,  power  of,  over  children. 
man  to  provide  for  thofe  defcended  from  his  loins.  II.  The  power  of  parents  over  their  children  is  de- 
Bat  no  perfon  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance  rived  from  the  former  consideration,  their  duty 
for  his  iffue,  unlefs  where  the  children  are  impo-  this  authority  being  given  them,  paitly  to  enable 
tent  and  unable  to  work,  either  through  infancy,  the  parent  more  effectually  to  perform  his  duty, 
difeafc,  or  accident ;  and  then  is  only  obliged  to  and  partly  as  a  recompenfe  for  his  care  and  trou- 
fiod  tbem  with  neceffaries,  the  penalty  on  rcfufal  blc  in  the  faithful  difchargc  of  it.  '  The  ancient 
being  no  more  than  sos.  a-raonth.  Any  Popifh  Roman  laws  gave  the  father  a  power  of  life  :.rul 
parent  rcfafing  to  allow  his  Proteftant  child  a  fit-  death  over  his  children  ;  upon  this  principle,  that 
ting  mafntenance,  with  a  view  to  compel  htm  to  he  who  gave  had  alfo  the  power  of  taking  away, 
change  bis  religion,  the  lord  chancellor  fhall,  by  But  the  rigour  of  thefe  laws  was  foftencd  by  fub- 
order  of  court,  conftrain  him  to  do  what  is  juft  fequent  conftuutions :  lo  that  we  find  a  father 
and  reafonable.  If  Jcwifh  parents  refufe  to  allow  banifhed  by  the  emperor  Adrian  for  killing  his  Am, 
tteir  Proteftant  children  a  attiog  maintenance,  though  he  had  committed  a  very  heinous  crime ; 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I.  B  up,m 
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upon  this  maxim,  that  paths  potefiai  in  putatt 
dcbtt,  no*  in  atrocitate,  tonfiJUre.  But  ftil!  they 
maintained  to  the  laft  a  very  large  and  abfolute 
authority:  for  a  fori  could  not  acquire  any  pro- 
perty nf  his  own  during  the  life  of  hi*  father;  but 
al!  his  acquisition*  belonged  to  the  father,  or  at 
Icaft  thf  profits  of  them,  for  his  life.  The  power 
of  a  parent  by  the  En^lifh  law  is  much  more  mo- 
derate, but  ftiil  fufneient  to  keep  the  child  in 
or:ier  ard  obedience.  He  may  lawfully  corrcdt 
hi  child,  being  under  age,  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner ;  for  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  education. 
Tii«*  confent  of  the  parent  to  the  marriage  of  hia 
child  under  age  is  .ibfolutely  necefTary  ;  for  with- 
out it  the  contract  is  void.  A  father  has  no  other 


to  the  ground,  and  even  thofe  houfes  that  ftand 
near  it,  and  let  up  monuments  and  memorial*  of 
the  horrid  deed.  See  Children,  Filial  Pikty, 
Parental  Affection,  Sec. 

*  PARENTAGE,  n.  f.  {parentagtt  Fr.  from 
rent.)    Extraction  ;  birth  ;  condition  wit 
to  the  rank  of  parents.—- 


with  rc- 


lpeu 


A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage.  Shot. 
Though  men  eft  cem  thee  low  of  parentage. 
Thy  fa: her  is  th'  eternal  king.  Milton. 

To  his  lev ee  go, 
And  from  himftlf  your  parentage  may  know. 

Dry  den. 

-—We  find  him  not  only  boafting  of  his  parentage 
as  an  Ifraetitc  at  Urge,  but  particularizing  bin  de- 


power  over  his  fon's  eftate  than  as  his  truftee  or    fcent  from  Benjamin.  4tietbury. 


guardian  :  for  though  he  may  receive  the  profits 
during  the  child's  minority,  yet  be  muft  account 
for  them  when  he  comes  of  age.  He  may  indeed 
have  the  benefit  of  his  children's  labour  while 
they  live  with  him,  and  are  maintained  by  him  \ 
but  this  is  no  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  from  his 
apprentices  or  fervants.  The  legal  power  of  a 
father,  (for  a  mother,  as  fuch,  is  entitled  to  no 
powf  r,  but  only  to  reverence  and  refpect)  over  the 
peifims  of  his  children  ceafes  at  the  age  of  ai  ; 
for  they  are  then  enfranchifed  by  arriving  at  years 
of  f'ifcretion,  or  that  point  which  the  law  has 
eltahiifhed  when  the  empire  of  the  father  or  other 
guardian  gives  place  to  the  empire  of  reafon. 
Yet,  till  that  age  arrives,  this  empire  of  the  father 
continues  even  after  his  death  ;  for  he  may  by  his 
will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children.    He  may 


(x.)  *  PARENTAL,  adj.  [from  parent.]  Be- 
coming  parents ;  pertaiping  to  parents. — It  over* 
throws  the  cartful  conrfe  and  parental  provifion 
of  nature.  Brown. — Thefe  egjts,  hatched  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fun  into  little  worms,  feed  without 
any  need*  of  parental  care.  Deri  am. — Young  la- 
dies on  whom  parental  controul  fits  heavily,  give 
a  man  of  intrigue  room  to  think  that  they  want 
to  be  parents  ClartJJa. 

(a.)  Parental  Affection,  the  endearing  at- 
tachment of  parcrts  to  their  children,  including 
in  it  love,  a  defire  of  doing  good  to  thofe  who,  by 
an  a£t  of  our  own,  depend  upon  us  tor  all  that 
they  enjoy.  Nature  even  excites  this  affection  in 
brutes:  but  in  them  it  continues  only  fo  long  as 
it  is  necelTary  for  the  prefervation  of  their  off- 
fpring ;  for  when  thefe  are  able  to  provide  for 


alfo  delegare  part  of  his  parental  authority,  during  themfelves,  it  ceafes,  and  the  relation  is  forgotten, 

hip  lift-,  to  lhe  tutor  or  fchool-mafter  of  his  child \  In  man,  however,  though  it  It- (Tens,  or  at  lean  be- 

who  is  then  in  loeo  parentis,  and  has  fuch  a  por-  comes  left  anxious,  as  the  dependence  of  the  child 

tion  <  f  the  power  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  becomes  lefs,  it  never  entirely  ceafes,  except  in 

charge,  viz.  that  of  reflraint  and  correction,  as  fome  few  in  fiances  of  extreme  depravity  ;  and, 

mav  be  nrceflary  to  anfwer  the purpofes  for  which  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  life, 

ht  is  employed.  The  power  of  a  parent  in  China  even  when  all  dependence  has  ceafed  As  parental 

is  v;*ry  great ;  for  a  father,  while  living,  has  the  kindnefs  is  the  molt  ample  and  natural  expanuon 


power  of  an  abfolute  defpotic  tyrant,  and  after 
his  death  is  worlhipped  as  a  god.  Let  a  fun  be- 
come ever  fo  rich,  and  a  father  ever  fo  poor,  there 
is  no  fubmifii  ui,  no  point  of  obedience,  that  the 
latter  cannot  demand,  or  that  the  former  can 
refnfe.  The  father  is  abfolute  mailer,  not  only 
of  hi*  fon's  eftate,  but  alfo  of  his  concubines  and 
children,  whom,  whenever  they  difpleafe  him,  he 
mav  fell  to  (hangers.  If  a  father  accufes  his  fon 
before  a  mandarine,  there  needs  no  proof  of  bis 


of  ti  lf-love,  fo  there  art  innumerable  inftances  of 
it  in  all  countries,  lavage  and  civilised. 

PAREN TAMA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  obfe- 
quics,  or  the  lalt  duties  paid  by  children  to  their 
deceafed  parents. 

•  PA U E K T ATION.  »./.  [from  parent*  Lat.} 
Something  dnof  or  faid  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

(i.)  *  PARENTHESIS.  «./.  [partntbe/e,  Fr. 
»«f*,  and  r*Vu'.]  A  fentence  fo  included  in  an- 
other fenttnee,  as  that  it  may  be  taken  out,  with- 


guilt ;  for  they  cannot  believe  that  any  father  can   out  injuring  the  fer.fe  of  that  which  inclofes  it : 


be  f<>  unnatural  as  to  bring  a  falfe  accufation 
againft  his  own  fon.  But  mould  a  fon  be  fo  in- 
folent  as  to  mock  his  father,  or  arrive  at  fuch  a 
piich  of  wickednefs  as  to  ftrike  him,  all  the  pro- 
vince where  this  fliameful  ad  of  violence  is  com- 
mit ;ed  i3  alarmed  ;  it  even  becomes  the  concern 
of  the  whole  empire ;  the  emperor  himfelf  judges 
the  criminal.    AH  the  mandarines  near  the  place 


being  commonly  marked  thus,  ( ). — In  vain  is  my 
perfon  excepted  by  a  parenthefis  of  words,  when 
lb  many  are  armed  again  ft  me  with  f words.  K. 
Cbarlet. — He  is  feldom  mentioned,  without  a  de* 
rogatory  parent  befit  t  in  any  author.  Brown. — 
Thou  (halt  be  feen, 
Though  with  fome  (hort  parenihefis  between, 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit.  Dry  den. 


are  turned  out  of  their  polls,  cfpecially  thofe  of  —Don't  fuffer  every  occafional  thought  to  carry 


the  town  where  he  lived,  for  having  been  fo  ne 
gligent  in  their  inftruclions;  and  all  the  neighbours 
are  reprimanded  for  neglecting,  by  former  punifh- 
ments,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  wickednefs  of  the  cri- 
minal before  it  arrived  to  fuch  flagitioufnefs.  As 
to  the  unhappy  wretch  himfelf,  tbey  cut  him  into 
a  thoufand  pieces,  burn  bis  bones,  level  bis  houfe 


you  away  into  a  long  parenthefij.  Watts. 

(».)  Parenthesis  is  defined  by  others,  cer- 
tain intercalary  words  infer  ted  in  a  difcourfe, 
which  interrupt  the  fenfe,  but  feem  necefTary  for 
the  bi  tter  undcrftanding  of  the  fubjeft.  But  this 
is  not  a  definition  of  the  pa  rent  hen  a,  but  of  the 
fcntencta  included  in  it.   Dr  Johnfon's,  $  i.  is 

ftrictiy 
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ftrMMy  accurate.  The  parenthefes  are  often  mif- 
apphed  by  authors  and  printers)  by  being  made 
to  indole  words  at  the  end  of  a  fentence,  where 
they  are  quite  unneceffary,  and  ftill  more,'  when 
they  are  made  to  indole  claufes  without  which 
the  fentence  is  incomplete. 

•  PA  RENTH  ETfC  A L.  adj.  Ifrom  parnthtfis.] 
Pertaining  to  a  parenthefis.  >- 

PARENTIUM,  an  ancient  fea-port  town  of 
Iftm  :  {Pi'm.  in.  c*  19  )now  called 

PARENZO,  a  fmah  but  ftrong  town  in  Iftria, 
with  a  bifbop's  fee  and  a  good  harbour  \  feated 
on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  9  miles  NNW.  of  Rovigno, 
and  65  E*  of  Venice.  It  fubmitted  to  the  Vene- 
tians in  1267.  Lon.  13.  56.  E.   Lat.  45.  14.  N. 

*  PARER.  a./  [from pare.]  An  inftrument  to 
cut  away  the  ftrfface. — 

A  hone  and  a  parrr,  Tike  fole  of  a  boot* 
To  pare  away  grafle,  and  to  raife  up  the  root. 

Tuffcr. 

m  PARERGY. «./  and  «f y6».]  Something 
tintmportant ;  fnmetbing  done  by  the  by. — Scrip- 
tore  being  ferious,  arid  commohly  omitting  fuch 
farergUs,  it  wn*l  be  unreafonable  to  condemn  all 
laughter.  Brwu/n. 

PARESIS,  in  medicine,  a  palfy  of  the  bladder, 
wherein  the  urine  is  cither  fuppreffed  or  difcharged 
involuntarily. 

'  PARETONEU&,  in  mineralogy,  an  earth  found 
on  the  fhorei  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Crete,  ufed 
bf  the-  ancients  in  painting.  It  had  its  name 
either  from  a  part  of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was 
gathered,  or  from  a  town  in  that  kingdom,  where 
rt  ww  ufuaU/  fold.  Vitrtwus  is  of  the  firft  opi- 
nion, and  Volaternus  of  the  laft.  Of  late  it  was 
thought  to  be  loft  ;  but  it  is  (lilt  common  on  the 
ihores  of  moft  of  the  ifl.inds  of  the  Archipelago, 
though  not  obferved  or  regarded  ;  and  is  truly  a 
Tfry  heavy  and  tough  clay,  of  a  fine  white  colour, 
foaud  in  mafic*  of  different  fizes,  generally  as  foffc 
as  the  fofter  cHtys  within  the  ftrata ;  and,  by  rolling 
»bout  on  the  beach  in  this  (rate,  it  gathers  op  the 
fand,  final!  (hells,  and  other  foumefle*  we  always 
find  about  it.  It  is  likely  there  are  ftrata  of  it 
fine  and  pure  in  the  cliffs  there,  and  that  the  fea 
wifhes  off* maffes  of  them  in  ftormsand  high  tides, 
which  are  what  we  find. 

PARPA1T,  Francis,  a  French  dramatic  writer, 
bora  at  Paris  in  1698.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  en- 
titled Atrte*  and  a  comedy  called  Panurge ;  but 
bis  great  eft  work  was  a  Central  Hifiory  of  the 
Freneb  Theatre,  from  its  origin  to  his  own  time* 
in  15  Toh.  nmo.   He  died  in  1753,  a8*d  55. 

PARFRE,  John,  theoldeft  dramatic  writer  of 
England,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded*  ex- 
cept that  he  wrote  a  piece,  entitled,  Candlemat 
Day,  erUie  tiffing  of  the  CMldrcn  of Ifrael ;  a  myft 
trrt ;  jjia  ;  republifhed  in  Mrs  Hawkins's  Col- 
lrcrion  of  Old  Playj,  in  1773. 

PARGA,  a  ftrong  fea-port  town  in  the  late  Ve- 
netian Albania,  26  miles  W.  of  Arta,  oppofite 
Corfu  ;  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Albanians.  Lon. 
ao.  47-  E.    Lat.  39.  18.  N. 

(1.)  *  PARGET,  n.f.  Plafter  laid  upon  roofs 
of  rooms. — 

Gold  was  the  f>arg.-:t  and  the  cieling  bright 

Did  ftiine  ail  fcily  with  great  plates  of  gold. 

Sftvfer. 


— Of  Eoglifh  talc  the  coarfcr  fort  is  called  plafter 
or  target  /  the  finer  fpaad. 

(a.)  PaaOET,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to 
fcveral  kinds  of  gypfum,  or  plafter  (tone. 

*  To  Parget,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To  plaf- 
ter ;  to  cover  with  pi  after.— While  we  thus  pa«nt 
and  parget  our  own  deformities*  we  cannot  allow 
any  the  leaft  imperfection  of  another's  to  remain 
undetected.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

♦PARGETER.  n.f.  [from  parget.)  A  plat 
terer. 

PARGETING, pert.  n.f.  in  building,  isufedfer 
the  ptaftering  of  walls,  and  fometitnes  for  plafter 
itfelf.  Pargeting  is  of  various  kinds  t  as,  1.  White 
lime  and  hair-mortar  laid  on  bare  walls.  1.  On 
bare  laths,  as  in '  partitioning  and  plain  cieling. 
3.  Renewing  the  infides  of  the  walls,  or  doubling 
partition  walls.  4.  Rough  carting  on  heart-laths. 
5.  Plafteriug  on  brick- work  with  finifhing  mortar, 
in  imitation  of  (tone- work ;  and  the  like  upon 
heart-laths. 

PARHAM,  a  town  of  Antigua,  5  miles  W.  of 
St  John's. 

(1.)  •  PARHELION.  *./  [*«(«  and  ,x.*;/|  A 
mock  fun.—- To  neglect  that  fupreme  rcfplefl- 
dency  that  fhines  in  God,  for  thofe  dim  reprefen- 
tations  of  it  that  we  fo  doat  on  in  the  creature, 
is  as  abfurd,  as  it  were  for  a  Perfian  to  offer  hb 
facrifice  to  a  parAeiion,  in  dead  of  adoring  the  fun. 
Boyle. 

(%.)  Parhelion, or  )  [from  •>*{«,  »«ir,  and  »xrr, 
PARHELIUM,  $>»,]  in  natural  phi'ofq. 
phy,  is  a  meteor  in  form  of  a  bright  light,  appear, 
iog  on  one  Gde  of  the  fun.  Appearances  of  thts 
kind  have  been  mentioned  both  by  the  ancients 
and  moderns.  Ariftotle  obferves,  that  in  general 
they  are  feen  only  when  the  fun  is  near  the  hori- 
zon, though  he  takes  notice  of  two  that  were 
feen  in  Bofphorus  from  morning  till  evening  ;  and 
Pliny  has  related  the  times  when  fuch  phenomena 
were  obferved  at  Rome.  Gaffendi  fays,  that  in 
r635  and  1636  be  often  faw  one  mock  fun.  Two 
were  obferved  by  M.  De  la  Hire  in  1689 ;  and  the 
fame  number  by  Cafflui  in  1693,  Mr  Grey  in 
1700,  and  Dr  Halley  in  170a  :  but  the  moft  cele- 
brated appearances  of  this  kind  were  feen  at 
Rome  by  Schemer,  by  Mufchenbroeck  at  Utrecht, 
and  by  Heveliufl  at  Sedan.  By  the  two  former, 
4  mock  funs  were  obferved,  and  by  the'  latter  7. 
Parhelia  are  apparently  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
fun,  though  not  always  of  the  fame  bright  nets, 
nor  even  of  the  fame  lhape;  and  when  a  number 
appear  at  once,  there  is  fome  difference  in  both 
refpe<ts  among  tbem.  Externally  they  are  tinged 
with  colours  like  the  rainbow ;  and  many  have  a 
long  fiery  tail  oppofite  to  the  fun,  but  pafer  to- 
wards the  extremity.  Parhelia  are  generahy  ac- 
companied with  coronas,  fotne  of  which  are 
tinged  with  rainbow  colours,  but  others  are  white. 
(See  Halo.)  They  differ  in  number  and  &z>: ; 
but  all  agree  in  breadth,  which  is  that  of  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  fun.  A  very  large  white 
circle,  parallel  to  the  hortzdn,  generally  paffcs 
through  alt  the  parhelia ;  and,  if  it  were  entire,  it 
would  go  through  the  centre  of  the  fun.  Some- 
times there  are  arcs  of  leiTcr  circles  concentric  to 
this,  touching  thofe  coloured  circles  which  fur- 
round  tile  fun.   They  arc  alfo  tinged  with  co- 

B  a  iuurs, 
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lours,  and  contain  01  tut  parhelia.  There  are  alfo 
faid  to  have  been  other  circle*  obliquely  fituated 
with  refpetf  to  all  thele.  The  order  of  the  co- 
li.Ris  m  thele  circles  is  the  fame  as  in  the  rain- 
bow;  b;it  on  theinfide,  with  refpect  to  the  fan, 


) 


PAR 


they  are  re  ',  as  is  alfo  obhrv -d  in  many 


perfect ;  and  though  it  was  open  from  D  to  Ff 
yet  thofe  ends  were  perpetually  endeavouring  to 
unite;  and  fometimcs  they  did  fo.  The  outer,  pf 
theft  ring9  was  much  fainter,  fo  as  fcanely  to  be 
difcernible.  It  had,  however,  a  variety  of  colour*, 
but  was  very  inennftant  The  third  circle.  KLMN, 


Poheli*  have  been  vifihle  for  r,  ».  .1,  and  4  hours  was  very  krge,  and  all  over  white,  patting  through 
together  ;  ai  d  in  North  America  they  are  faid  to    the  middle  of  the  fun,  and  everywhere  paiallel  to 

the  horizon.  At  fir  ft  this  circle  was  entire ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  »' pearance  it  was  weak 


Continue  Tome  days,  and  to  be  vifible  from  fun- 
xCt  to  funfet.  When  the  parhelia  di (appear,  it 
fometimcs  rains,  or  fnow  falls  in  the  form  of  ob- 
long fpicu'e,  as  Maraldi,  W*  idler,  Krafft,  and 
others  have  obferved  ;  an-1  becauf'  the  air  in  N. 
America  abounds  with  fuch  frozen  fpicu  x.  which 
a  t-  -  ven  vifible  to  the  eye,  according  to  Ellis  and 
Middleton,  luch  particles  have  been  thought  to  be 
the  caufe  of  all  cor  .nas  and  parhelia.  Mr  Wales 
fays,  that,  at  Chute'  11  in  HuJfon's  Bay,  the 
rih  g  of  the  fun  is  always  preceded  by  two  long 
ftreams  «t  red  hKht,  one  00  each  Gd»  of  him,  and 
about  io°  diftant  fiom  him.    Thefe  ri*e  as  the 


and  ragged,  f<>  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  from  M 
towa'd>  N.  In  the  intet fcction  of  ti  n  circle,  and 
the  ou'ward  iris  CKI,  there  broke  out.LWAipar- 
h-  lia,  or  mock  funs,  N  and  K,  not  quite  perfrd  ; 
K  being  rather  weak,  bu'  N  (hone  brighter  and 
ftrmger.  The  bright :xf*  nf  1  he  iniddic  pf  tht-na 
was  lomcihing  like  that  of  the  fun  ;  but  towards 
the  edges  they  wefe  tinged.with  colours  like  thofe 
of  the  rainbow  ;  And  they  were  uneven  And  rag- 
ged. The  pirlulion  N  was  a  little  wavering,  and 
fent  out  a  (piked  tail,  NP,  of  a  colour  fomcwhat 
fun  rifes,  and  as  they  grow  longer  beetn  to  bend  fiery,  the  length  of  which  wa*  continually 
towards  each  of  1  cr,  till  they  meet  diiectly  t,w   changing.   The  parhelia  at  L  and  M  i:  the  hon- 


the  fun,  juft  as  he  rifes,  forming  there  a  kind  of  zontal 


1  mg  were  not  fi 


bright  as  the  formeT ;  but 


parhelion  or  inoek  fun.  Thefe  two  ft  teams  of  were  rounder,  and  white,  Tike  the  circle  in  which 
light,  he  f.<ys,  feem  to  have  their  fource  in  two    they  were  placed.    The  parhelion,  N  difapptarcd 


other  parhe'ia,  which  rife  with  the  true  fun  ;  and 
in  winter,  when  the  fun  nevrr  rifes  above  the  haze 
or  log,  which  he  fays  is  ennftantly  found  near  the 
horizon,  .ill  thefe  acc<;mpiry  him  the  whole  day, 
and  fit  with  him.  O  ce  or  twice  he  faw  a  4th 
parhe.ion  directly  under  rbe  fun  ;  but  tins  is  not 
common.  Thefe  facts  being  conftant.  are  very 
valuable,  and  may  throw  great  light  on  the  theory 
of  thefe  remarkable  phenomena.  Sometimes 
parheha  appear  in  a  difiVtnt  manner;  as  when 
thre.  fu  s  have  been  feen  in  the  fame  vertical 
circle,  well  defined,  and  touching  one  another. 
Tr-.e  true  fun  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  loweft 
touched  tie  h.  nzon  ;  and  they  fet  one  after  the 
other.    This  appearance  was  feen  by  Maleziew 


before  K;  and  while  M  gnw  t winter,  K  t»rrw 
brighter,  and  vaniflied  the  lafl  of  all  The  order 
of  the  colours  in  the  circles  DBF,  GKN,  was  the 
fame  as  in  the  common  haloes,  namely,  red  next 
the  ft:n  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  waa 
alio  about  450  ;  which  is  the  ufual  fize  of  a  halo. 
The  Rev  Di  Hamilton  fent  the  following  account 
of  pari,  ha  feen  at  CockhVwn  to  the  Royal  Irifh 
Acidemy :— Wtdnti.i  y  Sept  14th,  1783,  as  I 
was  prepatiog  tu  nhlerve  the  fun  pafhng  through 
the  meridian,  b'  tore  the  fir  it  linrl*  touched  the 
crr.tte  wire,  it  was  ol  fcured  by  a  dark  well- 
defined  cloud,  about  io°  in  diameter.  Upon 
going  to  the  door  of  the  uar.fit  room,  to  fee  if  it 
was  likely  foon  to  paf*  oil  the  diflt  of  the  fun.  I 


11  «7i2.  Other  appearances  fimilar  to  this  are  oofvrved  the  following  phenomena:  From  the 
recited  by  M.  Mufchenbroi-ck.  Sometimes  the 
fu:>  h  .s  ri!'en  or  fet  with  a  lummous  tail  project- 
ing from  him,  of  the  fame  t^eadth  with  his  dia- 
meter, and  perpend i  uhr  to  the  hor.z^n.  Such 
an  appearance  was  ftrn  by  Caflini  in  1672  and 
1692,  r.y  Dc  la  Hire  in  1701,  and  by  Mr  Ellis  in 
Hu  .fo  -'s  Bay.  As  M.  r>iiilce  was  walking  on  the 
banks  ol  the  river  La  Plata,  he  faw  the  fun  rifing 
over  the  nver,  with  a  luminous  tail  projecting 
downwards,  which  continued  till  he  was  fix  de- 
grees high.  Paraselene,  or  mock  moons,  have 
alfo  been  fe<  n,  accompanied  with  tails  and  co- 
loured circles,  like  tbofe  which  accompany  the 
parhelia.  An  account  of  feveral,  and  a  particu- 
lar defenption  of  a  fine  appearance  of  this  kind, 
may  be  feen  in  Mufchenbroeck.    The  Rom  m 


weltern  edge  of  the  cloud  iffued  a  luminous  arc 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  ptriectty  weli  defined, 
ex  ending  exactly  to  the  rio.tlurn  meridian;  it 
was  about  30'  broad,  white,  and  ended  in  a 
blunted  termination.  On  it  were  two  parhelia; 
t  e  neareft  to  the  fun  difpla}in>t  the  prifmatic 
colours;  the  remote  one  white;  and  both  ill  de- 
fined. In  a  flint  time  thi  cloud  had  paflid  off, 
ami  Ihowed  the  luminou  almicantar,  reaching 
perfect  to  the  true  lun.  While  things  were  thus 
lituaud,  I  meafurrd  with  an  accurate  fix: an t  the 
diftanccs  of  the  pavheiia:  I  found  the  coloured 
one  a6°,  the  remoter  one  90°,  from  the  tiue  fun. 
Juft  as  I  had  done  this,  a  new  and  prifmatic  circle 
furrounded  the  fun,  immediately  withm>.4hc  puf- 
matic  parhelion.  And  now  another  coloured  par- 


phenomenon,  obferved  by  Schemer,  is  famous  on  helion  appeared  on  the  eallern  board  The  fex 
account  of  its  having  been  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  kind  that  engaged  the  attent:or  of  philofo- 
phers.  It  is  reprefmted  in  H.  CCLXIX.  Jig.  1. 
in  which  A  is  the  place  of  the  oblcrver,  B  his  ze- 
nith, C  the  true  fun,  AB  a  plane  paffing  through 
the  obhrver's  eye,  the  true  fun,  and  the  zenith. 

About  the  fun  C,  there  appeared  two  concentric  mufphcrical  phenomtna  before  or  after  were  at 
rings,  r.ot  complete,  but  diverfified  with  colours,  all  uncommon.  The  wind  a  lignl  breeze  at  S.SW. 
The  leflcr  0/  them,  D£F,  wa*  fuller,  and  more   Bar.  a9)6  rifing ;  Thermometer  55.   Info  a.  SM 

reprefenta 


tant,  with  its  face  up  and  down,  exactly  meafurcd 
this  and  the  former  at  the  original  diftance  of 
a6°  ;  the  luminoub  almicantar  ftill  remaining  per. 
feet.  In  about  10  or  is  minutes,  whitilh  hazy 
clouds  came  on,  and  obfeured  all  thefe  uncom- 
mon appearances.    1  did  not  obferve  that  the  at« 
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reprcfenta  the  footh  meridian ;  NM  the  north  others  will  hare  it  to  have  been  fo  called  front 

-rmridlan  j  PPthe  prifmatic  circle,  with  two  prif.  Aforacritns  Partus,  a  famous  ftatuary,  whoen- 

matic  fun»  or  parhelia,  at  »6°  diftance  on  each  ncblcd  it  by  cutting  a  flatue  of  Venus  in  it. 

fide  the  true  fun  ;  W  the  white  parhelion,  at  900  PARIAN  I,  the  inhabitants  of  Parium. 

diftance  from  the  true  fun }  LA  the  luminous  al-  PARI  AS,  or  Perreas,  a  tnbe  of  Hindoo*,  fo 

micantar ;  and  HO  the  horizon.   Various  hypo-  peculiarly  degraded  beyond  all  others,  that  they 

thefes  have  been  framed  by  philofopher*  to  ac-  live  by  themfrlves  in  the  out (kirts  of  towns: 

count  for  this  phenomenon,  particularly  by  M.  and,  in  the  country,  build  their  houfes  *P*rt 

Mariotte,  Defcartes,  and  Huygeos.    None  of  from  the  villages,  or  rather*  have  village*  of  their 

them,  however,  are  fuisfadtory :  but  readers  who  own,  furnifhed  With  wells;  for  they  dare  not 

with  to  become  acquainted  with  them  may  con-  fetch  water  from  thofe  which  other  families  make 

fult  Huygens'a  diHerUtion  on  this  fubjecl,  ih  ufeof;  and,  left  thefe  latter  mould  inadvertently 

Smith's  Optics,  book  i.  cb.  11.  Mufchenbroeck's  go  to  one  of  theirs,  they  are  obliged  to  fcatter 

Introduction,  &c.  vol.  xi.  p.  .1038,  8cc.  Ato. ;  but  the  bones  of  dead  cattle  about  their  wells,  that 

efpecially  Dr  Prieftley's  Hiftory  of  Vifion,  Light,  they  may  be  known.   They  dare  not  in  cities 

and  Colours  voi.  ii.  p.  6x3,  &c.  pais  through  the  ftreets  where  the  Bramins  live; 

(1.)  PARI  A,  or  New  Andalusia,  a  country  nor  let  foot  in  the  villages  where  they  dwell ;  nor 
of  Terra  Firma  in  S.  America ;  bounded  on  the  enter  a  temple,  either  of  their  god  Wiftnow  or 
N.  by  the  North  Sea;  E.  by  Surinam;  S.  by  Efwara;  becaufe  tbey  are  held  impure.  They 
Guiana,  and  W.  by  New  Granada  apd  the  Ca-  get  their  bread  by  (owing,  digging,  and  building 
raccas.  See  Andalusia,  Nkw.  Cumana  is  the  the  walls  of  mud  houfes ;  mod  ot  thofe  inhabited 
capital  Srtt  Cuwax-a.  by  the  common  people  being  raifed  by  thefe  Pa- 
la.)  Paria,  adntrict  of,  S.  America,  in  La  Plata,  rias;  who  do  all  fuch  kinds  of  dirty  work  as 
beicmning  »io  miles  NW.  of  the  city  of  La  Plata,  other  people  will  not  meddle  with.  Nor  1*  their 
and  extending  1  so  miles.  The  climate  is  cold,  diet  much  more  cleanly;  for  they  eat  cows,  hor. 
and  the  foil  barren ;  but  it  has  Giver  mines,  and  fes,  fowls,  or  other  carrion,  which  die  ot  thera- 
abounds  with  cattle.  Its  cheefe  is  much  efteemed,  felves.  One  would  fcarce  imagine,  that  conten- 
and  exported  through  all  the  provinces  of  Peru.  tions  for  precedency  would  ever  occur  among 
<i.)  PARIAN,  adj.  Of  or  from  Par  as.  a  people  who  have  renounc  d  all  cleaning,  and, 
(s.)Paaian  Chronicle.  See  Aruudeliam  like  fwine,  wallow  in  filth  ;  and  who  arc  held  in 
Mar  suss,  §  1 — 3.  Under  that  article,  we  have  fuch  utter  contempt  by  the  reft  of  the  Hindoos; 
giveo  as  full .  a  view  of  the  arguments  for  and  yet  pride  has  divided  the  Parias  into  two  claflcs : 
againft  the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  as  the  firft  are  fimply  called  Parias,  the  other 
the  fubject  feemed  to  require,  or  as  the  nature  of  Ssriperes.  The  employment  of  thefe  laft  is  to 
our  work  would  admit.  Such  of  our  readers,  go  about  felling  leather,  which  they  drefs ;  alfo 
however,  as  wiftt  for  further  information  on  this  to  make  bridles,  and  fome  of  them  ferve  for  fol- 
fubjf ct,  (which  is  equally  interefting  to  the  fcho-  diers.  The  Parias,  who  reckon  themfeives  the 
lar  and  to  the  antiquarian,)  we  muft  refer  to  Ro-  better  family,  will  not  eat  in  the  houfes  of  the 
bcrt fun's  stuck,  and  to  Gough'a  learned  and  ju-  Seriperes ;  who  muft  pay  them  refpect,  by  lifting 
dicious  vindication  of  their  authenticity,  publiuV  their  bands  aloft,  and  (landing  upright  before 
ed  in  Arcbcolo&M  for  1789.  The  extent  of  his  them.  The  Seriperes,  when  they  many,  cannot 
learning,  and  the  folidity  of  his  arguments,  ap-  fet  up  a  pandal,  a  kind  of  garland,  betore  their 
pear,  upon  the  whole,  to  outweigh  the  objections  doors,  made  with  more  than  thice  (takes  or  trees; 
of  his  teulibk  and  plaufible  opponent.  Hewlett's  dfe  the  whole  city  would  be  in  motion.  I  hey 
book  upon  the  kmc  fide  of  the  qoeftion  is  aifo  are,  in  fact,  Oaves ;  for  when  any  peifon  of  au- 
iiijtenious.  thority  dies  in  the  families  of  the  Komitis,  Sittis, 
(3.)  Parian  Marble,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  Palis,  farriers,  or  goldfmiths,  and  the  relations  in. 
the  ancients,  the  white  marble  ufed  then,  and  to  dine  to  give  fome  clothes  to  the  Seriperes,  their 
this  day,  for  carving  ftatues,  dec.  and  called  by  beards  muft  be  (haven  ;  and  when  the  corpf.  is 
o»  at  this  time  statuary  karblb.  Too  many  carried  out  of  town  to  be  burned  or  intmcd, 
of  the  later  writers  have  confounded  all  the  they  muft  do  that  office ;  for  which  each  receive* 
white  marbles  under  the  name  of  the  Parian;  a  piece  of  Giver,  worth  i\  fou*.  Thefe  Seriperes- 
and  among  the  workmen,  this  and  all  the  other  are  called  at  Surat  Ha£tUh*rs;  that  is,  in  the 
white  marbles  have  the  common  name  of  alabaf-  Perftan  language,  eat  alL*  or  eaten  at  large.  No- 
terj  1  fo  that  it  is  in  general  forgotten  among  thing  can  offend  an  Htndi>o  more  than  to  be  call- 
tbcm,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  alabafter  dif-  ed  an  Halaicbor:  yet  thefe  poor  people  lubmit 
ferent  from  marble ;  which,  however,  is  truly  the  to  all  this  drudgery  and  contempt  without  repi- 
cafe.  Almoft  all  the  worid  alfo  have  confounded  ning.  They  ate  very  Aupid,  and  ignorant,  and 
the  Carrara  marble  with  this,  though  they  are  even  vicious,  from  their  wretched  way  of  life: 
really  very  difterent ;  the  Carrara  kind  being  of  the  Bramins  and  nubility  fbun  them  as  -f  they 
a  hner  fl'ucture  and  clearer  white  than  the  Pari-  bad  the  plague,  and  look  on  the  meeting  a  Paris 
an  ;  but  lefs  bright  and  fplendid,  harder  to  cut,  as  the  great  eft  misfortune.  To  come  near  one  of 
and  not  capable  of  fo  glittering  a  polifh.  The  them  is  a  fin,  to  touch  tbem  a  facnlege  If  a 
true  Parian  marble  has  ut'ually  fomewbat  of  a  Paris  were  dying,  it  is  infamy  to  vifit  him,  or  to 
faint  bluilh  tinge  among  the  white,  aod  often  has  give  him  the  leaft  affiftance,  even  in  the  utmoft 
blue  veins  in  different  parts  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  diftrefs.  A  Bramin  who  touches  a  P«na,  1  mine- 
by  fome  to  hive  had  its  name  from  the  ifland  Pa-  diately  wafhes  himfelf  from  the  iir  purity.  Even 
sos,  (Sec  Paros,)  where  it  was  firft  found  j  but  their  Oiadow  and  breath  being  reckoned  contagi- 
ous 
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©us,  they  are  obliged  {o  live  on  the  eaft  fide  of  PARILIA.   See  Palis.     ■  •  •■ 

the'nr  towns,  that  the  wefterly  winds  which  reign  PAR1LLA,  or  Sanu  Paritla,  atown  of  Peru,  in 

in  this  country  may  keep  back  their  breath.  And  Lima,  on  the  Santa,  near  the  coaft,  50  mites  S.  of 

a  B  ram  in  may  kill  one  of  thefe  unhappy  crea-  Truxilio,  and  130  NW.  of  Lima.   Loo.  77.  50. 

tures,  if  he  does  not  avoid  it  by  getting  out  of  W.    Lat.  8.  36.  S. 

his  way :  In  fhort,  they  think  them  reprobated  PARILOVA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Irkutik. 

by  God,  and  believe  the  fouls  of  the  damned  eft-  (t.)  PARINA  Cancha,  a  province  or  Peru, 

tertinto  the  Parias,  to  be  punilhed  for  their  crimes.  S.  or  Guamartga^  Itrtile  in  corn  and  truits,  and 

Yet  the  million  have  found  among  thefe  dregs  of  abounding  with  cattle,  as  well  as  with  gold  and 

the  people  very  adive  zealous  Catechifts,  who  by  filver  mines. 

their  labours  have  very  much  contributed  to  the  (1.)  PaaiNA  CoCAt,  a  province  of  Lima,  75 

conversion  of  their  countrymen,  particularly  one  miUs  long ;  which  alfo  abounds  with  gold  and 

Rajanaiken,  a  Paria  foldier,  who,  of  all  the  info-  filver  mines,  paftures,  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits, 

rior  miflionaries,  has  diftinguifhed  himfclf  mdft  *  PARING.  »./  (from  pare.]   That  which  Is 

by  his  labours  and  fuffcrings.  pared  off  any  thing  ;  the  nnd. — Virginity  breed* 

PARICHIA.   See  Paros,  N°  «.  mites,  much  like  a  cheele;  and  confumes  itfelf  to 

PARI  D KONG,  a  town  of  Thibet.   Lon.  8$.  the  very  paring.  6<W«— 

34.  E.    Lat.  18.  o.  N.  '   To  his  gueft  tho'  no  way  fpariog, 

PARI  ED,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  •  He  eat  birrtfelf  the  rind  and  paring.  Pepe. 

Meufe ,  6  miles  SSE.  of  Eftaing,  and  i»  £.  of  —In  May,  after  rain,  pare  off  the  furface  of  the 

Verdun.  earth,  and  with  the  paring j  raife  your  hills  high, 

PARIKSOVATZ,  a  town  of  Croatia.  and  enlarge  their  breadth.  Mori,  tiufi.          .  -i 

•  PARIETAL,  adj.  [from  parks,  Latin.}  Con-  PARIPE,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  Bahia. 
ftituting  the  fides  or  walls.— The  low<»r  part  of  (1.)  PARIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory*  the  fon  of  Pri- 
the  parietal  and  upper  part  of  the  temporal  bones  am,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba,  alfo  named  Aim- 
were  fractured.  Sharp  ander.    He  was  decreed,  ever)  before"  Ms  birth, 

PARIETALIA  Ossa.  See  Aw  atom  v.  §  119.  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country  j  and  when  his 
PARIETARIA,  PiuiTony  of  the  Wall  ;  mother,  in  the  firft  months  of  her  pregnancy,  had 
a  genus  of  the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  dreamed  that  fiV  fhould  bring  forth  a^rofcli  which 
polygamia  clafs  of  plants)  and  in  the  natural  me*  would  fet  fire  to  her  palace,  the  lixitliUyixs  forr- 
thod  ranking  under  the  53d  order,  Seabrid*.  The  told  the  calamities  which  were  to  be  expected 
calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  quadrifid  ;  there  is  from  the  imprudence  of  her  future  lon,  and  which 
no  corolla;  thete  are  4  ftaminu;  one  ftyle;  and  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pr«- 
one  feed,  fuperior  and  elongated.  The  female  vent  fo  grenf  a  calamity,  ordered  his  flave  Archfc. 
calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there  in  no  corolla ;  nor  are  laus  to  ileftKiy  the  child  as  foon  a«  fee  was  bom. 
there  any  ftamina.  There  is  one  ftyle;  and  olie  The  flave  only  expofed  the  child  on  mount  Ida, 
feed  fuperior  and  elongated.  There  are  fix  fpe-  Where  the  fhrphcrds  of  the  place  found  bun,  and 
cies,  of  which,  the  educated  him  as  their  own.  Some  lay  a  lb e- bear 
Par ietama  officinalis  is  ufed  in  medicine.  Alckled  him.  Though  educated  among  ihepherds 
This  has  a  creeping  roof.  The  ftalk  grows  treel,  and  peafants,  he  gave  very  early  prbots  of  courage 
is  rough  to  the  touch,  nnd  adhefive.  The  leaves  and  intrepidity  ;  and  from  his  care  in  protecting 
are  alternate,  elliptical,  lanceolate,  veined,  and  a  the  flocks  of  mount  Ida  from  th*  rapacity  of  the 
little  rough.  The  flowers  grow  out  of  the  ala:  wild  beads,  he  was  named  Alexander,  a  helper 
of  the  leaves,  in  feffile,  branched,  verticillate  cluf-  of  men.  He  gained  the  eftewn  of  all  the  fh en- 
ters, of  a  gteenifh  colour  tinged  with  red.  The  herds,  and  his  manly  deportment  recommended 
anther*  have  a  great  degree  of  fenfibility;  for,  if  him  to  CEnone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  tnarri- 
irritatcd  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  they  fly  from  ed,  and  with  whom  he  lived  with  the  moft  per- 
the  calyx  with  elaftic  force,  and  throw  out  their  feci  tendernefs.  Their  conjugal  peace  was,  how- 
powder.  The  plant,  has  a  cooling  and  diuretic  ever,  of  no  long  duration.  At  the  marriage  of 
quality.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  taken  inter-  Peleus  and  Thetis,  Ate,  the  goddefs  of  dilcord, 
nally,  or  a  fomentation  externally  applied,  have  who  had  not  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  eater- 
been  found  ferviceable  in  the  ftrangury.  The  talnment,  fhowed  her  difpleafurr,  by  throwing 
plant  laid  upon  heaps  of  cotton  infetted  with  into  the  affembty  of  the  gods  who  were  at  the 
weevils,  is  (aid  to  drive  away  thofe  definitive  celebration  of  the  nnptials,  a  golden  apple,  on 
infects.  Which  wete  written  the  words,  Let  it  be  given  /» 

•  PARIETARY.  n.  /.  [parieiaire,  Fr.J  An  the  fair rft.  All  the  goddeffes  Claimed  it  as  their 
herb.  Ainf.  own;  the  contention  at  firft  became  general ;  hut 

PARIETES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the  at  laft  only  three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva, 

mclofures  or  membranes  that  ftop  up  or  clofe  the  wilhed  to  difputc  their  refpeftrire  rrght  to  teauty. 

hollow  parts  of  the  body,  efpccially  thofe  of  the  The  godt,  unwilling  to  become  arbiters  in  an  af- 

heart,  the  thorax,  &c.    The  parietes  of  the  two  fait-  fo  delicate  in  its  nature,  appointed  Paris  to 

ventricles  of  the  heart  are  of  unequal  ftrength  adjudge  the  prize.    The  goddell'es  appeared  be- 

and  thicknefs;  the  left  exceeding  the  right,  be-  fore  their  judge  without  coveting  or  ornament, 

caufe  of  its  office,  which  i*  to  force  the  bldbd  and  each  endeavoured  by  promifes  fo  influence 

through  all  par:  <•  of  th*  bo 'y  ;  whereas  the  right  his  judgment.    Juno  promifed  him  a  kingdom; 

Only  drives  it  through  the  lungs.  Minerva,  wifdom  and  military  glory ;  and  Ventis 

PAR1GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  the  frireft  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wire.  [O- 

mcnt  of  the  Sarte :  9  miles  SE.  of  Mans.  vid.  Heroid  1 7.  v.  1 1 8. J   After  he  had  heard  tbeir 

ilveial 
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feveral  claims  and  promifes,  Pari*  adjudged  the  feet  of  (Enone,  whom  he  had  bafelyabandoned, 

prixe  to  Venus,  and  grave  her  the  goMen  apple,  and  who  had  foretold  him  that  he  would  falicit 

Thisdecifion  drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  fami-  her  afliftance  in  his  dying  moments.    He  expired 

lv  the  refentment  of  the  two  other  godeffes.  before  be  came  into  the  prefence  of  (Enone,  who 

Soon  after,  Priam  propofed  a  contcft  among  his  threw  herfelf  upon  his  body,  and  ftabbed  herfclf 

ion$  and  other  princes,  and  promifed  to  reward  to  the  heart.   According  to  others,  Paris  did  not 


the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  fin  eft  bulls  of 
mount  Ida.  His  emiflariesi  were  fent  to  procure 
the  animal,-  and  it  was  found  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
Paris,  who  reludantly  yielded  it.  But  he  went 
to  Troy  and  entered  the  lifts  of  the  combatants. 
He  was  received  with  applaufe,  and  obtaioed  the 


immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left  the  Pelo- 
ponnefu*,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  coafts  of 
Egypt,  where  Proteus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
detained  him.  He  died  about  u88  B.  C.  Sec 
Troy. 

(s.)  Ps an,  Matthew,  one  of  the  beft  Englifh 


victory  over  his  rivals,  Neftor  the  fon  of  Neleus,   hiftoriaos,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 


Cyenus  fon  of  Neptune,  Polifes,  Helen  us,  and 
Deiphobusr  ibhs  of  Priam.  He  I  ike  wife  obtained 
a  fuperiority  over  Hector  himfelf ;  who,  enraged 
to  fee  himfelf  conquered  by  an  unknown,  ftranger, 
purfued  him  clofely  ;  and  Paris  mnft  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  his  rage,  had  he  not  .bed  to  the  altar 
of  Jupiter.  This  (acred  retreat  preferved  his 
life ;  and  Caflandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  truck 
with  the  Gmilarity  of  the  features  of  Paris  with 
thofe  of  her  brothers,  inquired  his  birth  and  bis 
age.  From  the(e  circumftanccs  (lie  difcovered 
that  he  was  her  brother,  and  as  fucb  introduced 
him  to  her  rather,  and  to  her  brothers.  Priam 
acknowledged  Paris  as  his  fon,  and  all  jealoufy 
ceafed  among  the  brothers,  Paris  did  not  long 
remain  inactive ;  he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  will* 
ing  to  redeem  Hefione  his  father's  After,  whom 
Hercules  had  carried  away,,  and  obliged  to  marry 
Tela  moo  the  fon  of  iEacus.  This  was  the  pre- 
tended motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the  can  U  s  were 
far  different.  Helen  was  the  faired  woman  of 
the  age,  and  Venus  had  promifed  her  to  him,  He 
therefore  went^.to  Sparta,  t  be  refidence  of  Helen, 
who  had  married  Menelaus.  He  was  received 
with  great  refped ;  but  he  abufed  the  bofpitality 
of  Menelaus,  and  while  the  hufband  was  abfent 
in  Crete,  perfuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and 
to  fly  to  Ana.  Priam  received  her  without  diffi- 
culty, as  his  fitter  was  then  detained  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  as  be  wifhed  to  wow  himfelf  as  hof. 
tile  as  polfihle  to  the  Greeks.  This  affair  was 
foon  productive  of  ferious  coofequence*.  When 
Menelaus  had  married  Helen,  all  her  fuitors  had 
bound  themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath  to  defend  her 
from  every  violence ;  and  therefore  he  reminded 
them  of  their  engagements,  and  called  upon  them 


latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Leland,  bis 
original  biographer,  informs  us,  that  he  was  a 
monk  of  St  Alban's,  and  that  he  was  fent  by  Pope 
Innocent  to  reform  the  monks  of  the  convent  at 
Holm  in  Norway.  Bp.  Bale  adds,  that,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  gifts,  he  was  much  efteemed 
by  Henry  HI.  wbo  ordered  him  to  write  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  reign.  Fuller  makes  htm  a  native  of 
Cimbridgefhire,  and  fays,  he  was  fent  by  the 
pope  to  vifit  the  monks  in  4he  dioeefe  of  Nor. 
wich.  Paris  died  in  the  monaftery  of  St  Alban's 
in  1159.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  know, 
ledge  for  the  s jth  century ;  of  an  excellent  roo- 
*ral  character,  and,  as  an  hiftorian,  of  (rrict  inte- 
grity. His  works  are,  1.  liijioria  ab  Adamo  ad 
Conqmefium  Angli*t  lib.  i.  M.  S.  col.  C.  C.  Cantab, 
c.  ix.  Moft  or  this  book  is  tranferibed  by  Mat- 
thew of  Weftmiofter  into  the  ftrft  part  of  his 
Florile^ium.  a.  Hi/far  ia  major*  feu  return  Anglua* 
narum  ki/loria  a  Gul.  Conqut/iorii  adventu  ad  an- 
num 43  Henriei  HI.  &c.  feveral  times  printed.  3. 
Vita  auorum  Offarum,  Mertije  rigum,  S.  Albani 
fundatorttm.  4.  Oe/la  as  abbatuvi  S.  Albani.  5. 
Additamenta  cbrouicorum  ad  bijl.  major em  ;  print- 
ed. 6.  Hiftoria  minor,  fix  epitome  majoru  biftori*  ; 
MS.    Bt -fides  many  other  things  in  MS. 

(3.)  Pants',  in  geography,  the  capital  of  France; 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  the  department 
of  Paris,  and  ci-devant  ifle  of  France,  being  one 
of  the  largeft  and  fineft  cities  in  Europe.  It  de- 
rived its  modern  name  from  the  ancient  Parish  ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  Latin  name  of 
Lot xt i a,  from  lutum,  mud,  the  place  where  it 
now  (lands  having  been  anciently  very  tnarfhy 
and  muddy.  Ever  fince  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet, 
that  is,  for  above  800  years,  this  city  hath  been 


to  recover  her. "  Upon  this  all  Greece  took  up  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  kings  of  France ;  it  is  of 

arms;  Agamemnon  was  cbofen  general  of  the  a  circular  form,  and,  including  the  fuburbs,  about 

combined  forces,  and  a  regular  war  was  begun.  15  Englifh  miles,  in  circumference.   The  number 

Paris,  meanwhile,  who  had  refuted  Helen  to  the  of  its  inhabitants  is  computed  at  above  800,000 ; 

petitions  and  embodies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him-  that  of  its  ftreets  above  1000;  and  that  of  its 

felf,  with  bis  brothers  and  fubjects,  to  oppofe  the  houfes  upwards  of  14,000,  exclufive  of  the  public 

enemy ;  but  be  fought  with  little  courage,  and  ftructures  of  all  forts.   Its  greateft  defect  is  the 


at  the  very  fight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  fo 
recently  injured,  his  courage  vanifhed,  and  he  re- 
tired from-  the  army.  In  a  combat  with  Mene- 
laus, Paris,  mutt  have  perifhed,  had  not  Venus  in- 
terfered. He  wounded,  however,  in  another  bat- 
tie,  Machaon,  Euryphilua,  and  Diomedes ;  and, 
according  to  Come,  he  killed  with  an  arrow  the 
great  Achilles.  The  death  of  Paris  is  differently 
related :  fome  fay  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
one  of  the  poifbned  arrows  of  Philotftetes ;  and 
that  when  be  found  himfelf  languid  by  his 
be  ordered  Limfetf  to  be  carried  to  the 


want  of  good  water.  The  ftreeta  are  narrow,  but 
well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  The  number  of 
churches,  hofpitals,  market-places,  fountains, 
gates,  and  bridges,  in  this  city  is  very  great ;  be- 
udesthe  National  Institute,  which  fupplies 
the  place  of  the  ci-devant  academies,  public  lib- 
raries, flee,  and  above  100  hotels,  fome  of  them 
very  (lately .  That  part  called  the  City%  lies  in 
the  centre,  and  con fi ft s  of  three  i (lands  formed  by 
the  Seine,  viz.  the  ides  of  Palais,  Notre  Dame, 
and  Lonviers.  It  is  the  principal  of  the  three 
parts  Into  which  the  city  is  divided,  and  contains 

the 
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the  following  remarkable  ftructnres:  i.  Several 
bridges  ;  of  which  fome  arc  of  wood,  and  others 
of  none,  and  havr  moft  of  them  a  row  of  houfes 
on  each  fide.  The  chief  of  thefr  are  the  Pont- 
neuf  and  Pont -royal :  the  fit  ft  confifts  of  12  arch- 
es, which,  properly  fpeaking,  make  two  bridges, 
the  one  le.irting  frnm  the  fuhurbs  of  St  Germain 
to  the  city,  and  the  other  from  thence  to  that 
part  called  la  Villt ;  there  is  a  carriage-way  in  the 
middle  ,70  fee;  broad,  and  foot  walks  on  each 
fide,  raifed  two  feet  high  ;  and  in  the  centre  ftood, 
before  the  revoJu  ton,  a  brafs  ftatue  of  king  Henry 
IV  on  horfehark ;  but  it  was  deftroyed  during 
the  anti-monarchical  mania,  in  179a  On  this 
bridge  is  alfo  the  building  called  La  Samaritaine, 
from  a  group  of  figures  upon  it  reprefenting  our 
Saviour  and  the  Samaritan  woman,  (landing  near 
Jacob's  well.  Here  is  a  pump  to  raife  the  water, 
which  through  feveral  pipes  fupplies  the  quarter 
of  the  Louvre,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  town. 
The  Pont-royal  which  leads  to  the  Thuilleries, 
was  built  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  room  of 
a  wooden  bridge  that  was  carried  away  by  the 
current  in  1684.  2.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
or  our  Lady,  being  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
which  is  a  large  (lately  Gothic  ftructure,  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  king  Childeric,  and  built 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Here,  befides  other  great 
perfonages,  are  interred  the  cardinals  de  Retz  and 
Noaillet.  From  the  two  fquare  towers  belonging 
to  it,  is  a  noble  profpect  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bou ring  country.  Here  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  gold 
and  filvcr  plate,  rich  tapeftry,  &c.  and  formerly 
there  were  50  canons.  Near  it  ftood  the  palace  of 
the  Abp.  in  which  is  the  advocates'  library.  3. 
The  priory  and  parifh  church  of  St  Bartholomew} 
the  laft  of  which  is  the  mod  beautiful  in  all  this 
part  of  the  cily,  and  ftands  near  the  Palais.  4. 
The  Palais,  which  gives  name  to  an  ifland,  and 
in  which  the  parliament,  with  many  other  courts, 
were  formerly  held.  There  is  a  beautiful  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Palais :  in  which  is  alfo  the  pri- 
foo,  or  jail,  called  La  Contkrgerle.  5.  The  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  moft  ancient  and  largeft  hofpital  in  Pa- 
ris, in  which  8000  fick  and  infirm  poor  are  taken 
care  of.  6.  The  hofpital  of  St  Catherine,  where 
poor  women  and  maidens  are  entertained  three 
days.  7.  The  Grand  Chatelet.  8.  Fort  l'Eveque, 
in  which  is  the  mint  and  a  prifon,  near  the  ftreet 
La  Ferroniere,  in  which  Henry  IV.  was  ftabbed  by 
Ravailliac.  9.  St  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  10.  The 
Louvre,  an  ancient  royal  palace,  of  which  a  part 
was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  XIV.  On  one  of  its  gates 
is  the  following  infeription,  Dum  toium  impUat 
•rbem :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  *•  May  it  laft 
till  the  owner  of  it  hath  extended  his  fway 
over  the  whole  world :"  which  implies  what 
the  French  kings  hive  conftantly  aimed  at  ; 
as  well  as  what  Bonaparte,  the  felf  conftituted 
emperor  of  France,  ftili  aims  at.  This  palace 
is  joined  to  the  Thuilleries  by  a  gallery,  in  which 
are  180  models  of  fort  reflet,  fome  fituated  in 
France,  and  fome  in  other  countries,  executed 
with  the  utmoft  accuracy.  Here  is,  or  at  leaft 
was,  before  the  revolution  a  valuable  colled  ion 
of  paintings,  the  mint,  together  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  rich  tapeltry  hangings,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  arms,  among  which  axe  thofe  worn 
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by  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.   Here  alfo  alt 
the  ci-devant  roval  acidrmiet  held  their  meet* 
ings.  (See  Acadkmy.  N°  I,  3 ;  II,  3,  5  ;  VIII,  3  ; 
XTH.  9,  11,  11.)    •!.  Le  P  l  it  Royal,  built  by 
Card.  Richelieu,  in  1636    It  contained  pictures 
to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  livres,  which  were 
purchafed  by  Richelieu,  and  of  which  a  part  be- 
longed to  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden.    11.  The 
Thuillerkt,  fo  called  from  a  tile  or  brick-kiln 
which  ftood  there  formerly.    Behind  it  are  plea- 
farft  gardens,  adorned  with  fine  walks,  planted 
with  ever-greens,  8cc.  with  beautiful  parterres,  3 
fine  fountains,  and  a  canal.   Behind  the  Thuille- 
ries, on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  pleafant  walks, 
com po fed  of  4  rows  of  lofty  elms,  to  which  vaft 
crowds  of  people  refort,  as  well  at  to  the  gardens. 
In  the  palace  it  a  fpacioua  and  magnificent  thea- 
tre; and  hard  by  it  are  the  FJyfian  fieldt,  and  the 
church  of  St  Roche.    13.  La  Plate  ie  Lomi  le 
Grand,  a  very  beautiful  fquare,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  that  king,  which 
was  alfo  demoliihed  by  the  democrates.  14.  The 
Place,  or  Square  Act  HSoirej,  which  is  round,  and 
contained  a  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  gilt  brafs,  e- 
rccted  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Fuillade,  with  this  in- 
feription. Vtro  immortalu  1 5.  The  ci-devant  Royal 
Library  in  the  Rue  Vivien,  which  contained  94,000 
printed  books,  30,000  MSS.  and  a  prodigious  col- 
lection of  copperplates  and  medals.    16.  The  pa- 
rifli  church  of  St  Euftace,  which  ftands  in  the 
quarter  fo  named.    17.  The  ga*e  of  St  Dennis ; 
and  18.  The  gate  of  8t  Martin,  both  of  which 
were  erected  in  form  of  triumphal  arches,  in  ho- 
nour of  Lewis  XIV.   15.  Im  Greve,  an  <»pen  place, 
where  public  rejoicings  were  celebrated,  and  ma- 
lefactors executed,   ao.  The  Hotel  de  Fille,  a  large 
building  of  Gothic  architecture,  adorned  with  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,    si.  The  arfenal 
in  the  quarter  of  St  Paul,  confifting  of  many  fpa- 
cioua buildings;  among  which  are  a  foundery, 
and  a  houfe  for  making  filtpetre.  Here  is  a  muf- 
quetoon  of  two  barrels,  which  it  is  faid  will  pierce 
a  thick  board  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles ;  and 
for  difceming  an  object  at  that  diftance,  has  a  te- 
lefcope  fixed  to  the  barrel.    2a.  The  Temple,  a 
commandery  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  which  gives 
name  to  a  quarter;  and,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
revolution,  has  been  ufed  as  a  ftate  prifon,  inftead 
of  the  Ba stile,  which  was  deftroyed  July  14, 
1789;  but,  like  the  Hydra's  head,  has  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  numberlefs  other  Baftiles.    %y  The  ci- 
devant  La  Afnifott  profefe  des  Jeftatet,.  in  the 
quarter  of  St  Anthony,  in  the  church  of  which 
the  hearts  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  preferred, 
each  in  a  cafttct  of  gold,  fupported  by  two  angels 
of  mafly  filver,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  hovering 
with  expanded  wings.    In  the  fame  quarter  was 
a  fine  looking-glafs  manufacture,  where  above  500 
perfons  were  employed  in  polifhing  plates  caft  at 
St  Gobin.   In  that  part  of  the  city  called  the 
Univerjfty,  the  principal  places  are,  1.  The  uni- 
verfity,  which  was  firft  founded  by  Charles  the 
Great.    2.  The  Gobelin?,  a  houfe  were  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  artifts,  in  various  manufac- 
tures and  handicrafts,  were  employed  by  the  go- 
vernment.   The  moft  curtou ;  tapeftry  of  all  forts 
was  made  here.       The  General  Hofpital,  a  moft 
noble  foundation  for  the  poor  of  the  female  fex, 

where 
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-crViere  jcoo  objects  were  taken  c.tre  of  and  pro- 
vided for.  4.  The  ci-devant  Royal  Phyfic  Gar- 
den, in  which  arc  an  imroenfe  variety  of  plants  and 
trees.  5.  The  abbey  of  St  Viflor,  in  which  is  a 
public  library,  containing  fome  very  ancient  and 
fcarce  books,  feveral  curious  MSS.  and  a  prodi- 
gious collection  of  maps  and  copperplates.  6* 
The  College  of  Phyfician*.  7.  The  Little  Chate- 
let,  an  old  fortrefs,  ufed  as  a  prifun.  8.  The  Rue 
St  Jacques.  9.  The  Royal  Colli  j;e,  and  that  of 
Lewis  the  Great.  10  The  Abbey  of  St  Gene- 
vieve, in  which  is  the  marbli'  monument  of  king 
Clovis,  the  (hrine  of  St  Genevieve,  a  large  library, 
with  a  cabinet  of  antiquities  and  natural  curiofi- 
ties.  11.  The  ci-devant  Roy.il  Obfervatory,  a 
moft  ftaiery  edifice,  built  on  the  higheft  part  of 
the  city.  i».  The  Academy  of  Surgery,  inflitut- 
ed  in  1731.  13.  The  Convent  of  Francifcans,  in 
the  quarter  of  St  Andrew,  where  theie  were  re- 
mains of  the  palace  of  Jiilian  the  Apoftate,  in 
which  Childebert,  and  feme  other  kings  of  the 
Franks,  afterwards  refided.  14.  The1  Theatre. 
15.  The  Convent  of  Carthufians,  in  the  quarter 
m  Luxemburg,  c-mtainrrg  fine  paintings.  16. 
The  ci-devant  palace  of  Luxemburg,  or  Orleans, 
a  magnificent  ftructure,  containing  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens,  with  a  noble  garden.  17.  The  Ab- 
bey of  St  Germain  des  Pre?,  which  contained  a 
very  valuable  library,  the  MSS,  alone  making 
8000  volumes  ;  atfo  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.  18. 
The  Hotel  drs  Invalided  erctfed  by  Lewis  XIV.  in 
which  lame  and  fuperanuated  officers  and  foldiers 
were  maintained.  Thefe  buildings  take  up  17 
acres.  The  chapel  is  very  magnificent.  Hard  by 
was  the  military  academy.  For  the  hiftory  of 
this  city,  during  the  late  bloody  revolution ;  See 
Retolwtiom.  Paris  is  70  miles  S.  of  Rouen, 
165  SE.  of  London,  615  NW.  of  Vienna,  and 
630  NE.  of  Madrid.  Lon.  a.  i$.  E.  Lat.  48. 
50.  N. 

(4.)  Paris,  a  department  of  France,  contain- 
ing the  capital  (N°  3.)  with  its  fuburbs,  and  a 
circuit  of  about  3  miles  around  it. 

(5.)  Paris,  a  mountain  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey, 
00  the  coaft  of  North  Wales,  which  abounds  in 
copper  ore,  the  bed  of  which  is  above  40  feet 
thick.  The  leflecs  of  this  mine  annually  raife 
from  6000  to  7000  tons  of  merchantable  ore,  and 
daily  employ  above  40  furnaces  in  fmelting  it. 
This  ore  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fulphur, 
which  muft  be  feparated  by  roafting  before  it  can 
be  fluxed  into  copper.  Part  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  difperfed  into  the  air  by  the  fire ;  another  part 
attacks  and  diffolves  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  cop- 
per, that  the  water  in  which  the  roaftcd  ore  is 
waflied  (by  means  of  old  iron  immerfed  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  German  method)  produces  great 
quantities  of  fine  copper,  fo  that  the  proprietors 
have  obtained  in  one  year  near  100  tons  of  the 
copper  precipitated  from  this  water.  Jf  this  wa- 
ter were  afterwards  evaporated,  it  would  yield 
greeu  vitriol  or  vitriotated  iron,  at  reariy  the  rate 
of  200  tons  of  vitriol  for  each  100  tons  of  iron 
at  lea  ft ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  3I.  Sterling  per 
ton,  mi^ht  prodnce  very  good  profit  to  the  un- 
dertakers, if  any  fhould  fettle  fuch  a  manufacture 
there. 
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(6.)  Paris,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  S.  CaroITn* 
(7.)  Paris,  a  thriving  townfhip  of  New  York* 
in  Herkemer  county,  6  miles  W.  of  Whitcflowo* 
ft  has  a  congregational  church,  an  academy  culled 
Hamilton,  and,  in  1796,  contained  34^9  citi- 
zens, of  whom  564  were  ekclots.   Iron  ore  if 
found  near  it. 
(8.)  *  Paris.  *.f.  [accnitum.]  An  hctb.  Alnf. 
(9.)  Paris,  in  botany,  Herb  Paris,  or  True- 
love,  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  o&andria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Sarmtnta- 
Thc  calyx  is  tetraphyllous ;  there  are  four 


petals,  narrow  in  proportion ;  the  berry  qindrl- 
locular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  ^rowine  natu- 
rally in  woods  and  fliady  places  both  in  Scotland 
and  England.  It  hath  a  Gngte  naked  Mem,  green? 
ilh  blofloms,  and  bluifh  black  berries. — The  leaves 
and  berries  are  faid  to  partake  of  the  properties  of 
opium;  and  the  juice  of  the  berries  is  ofcful  in 
inflammations  of  the  eyes.  Linnaeus  fays,  that 
the  root  will  vomit  as  well  as  ipecacuanha,  but 
muft  be  taken  in  double  the  quantity.  Goats  and 
fheep  eat  the  plant ;  cows,  horfes,  and  fu  inc,  re- 
fufe  it.  Though  this  plant  has  been  reckoned 
poifonous,  being  ranked  among  the  aconites;  yet 
late  authors  attribute  quite  other  properties  to  it, 
cfteeming  it  a  counter-poifon,  and  good  in  malig- 
nant and  pestilential  fevers. 

(10  )Par*s.  Herb,  of  America,  or  of  Ca- 
nada.   See  Trillium. 

(11.)  Paris,  Massacre  of.   See  France,  § 

41,  42. 

(12.)  Paris,  Plaster  of.   See  Plaster. 

(1.)  *  PARISH,  n.f.  [parocbia,  low  Lntin  :  fa- 
roijfr,  Fr. 'of  the  Greek  ca^inis,  t.  e.  accolarunt 
convent  m,  accolatuj,  facra  vicinia]  The  particu- 
lar charge  of  a  fecular  prieft.  Every  church  is 
either  cathedral,  conventual,  or  parochial :  ca- 
thedral is  that  where  there  is  a  bifhop  fcated,  fo 
called  a  cathedral:  conventual  confifts  of  regular 
clerks,  profe fling  fome  order  of  religion,  or  of  a 
dean  and  chapter,  or  other  college  of  fpiritna! 
men :  parochial  is  that  which  is  inftituted  for  fay- 
ing divine  fervicc,  and  adminiftering  the  holy  fa- 
crament  to  the  people  dwelling  within  a  certain 
compafs  of  ground  near  unto  it.  Our  realm  was 
firft  divided  into  parijhes  by  Honorius,  archbiftiop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  636.  Cowl—  Daroetas 
came  piping  and  dancing,  the  merrieft  n  an  in  a 
parijh.  Sidney, — By  the  Catholick  church  is  meant 
no  more  than  the  common  church,  into  vhich  all 
fuch  per  fori  s  as  belonged  to  that  farijh,  in  which 
it  was  built,  were  wont  to  congregate.  Pear/on. 
The  tythes,  his  parijh  freely  paid,  he  took ; 

But  never  fu'd,  or  cur'd  with  bell  or  book. 

Dry  Jen. 

(2.)  *  Parish,  adj.  t.  Belonging  to  the  pa- 
rifli ;  having  the  care  of  the  pariih. — 

A  par ijh  prieft  was  of  the  pilgrim  train.  Dryd. 
Not  par'i/h  clerk,  who  call  the  pfalrr.sfo  clear. 

Gay. 

—The  office  of  the  church  is  performed  by  the 
par'Jh  prieft,  at  the  time  of  his  interment.  AyVtjfc. 
— A  man,  after  his  natural  death,  was  not  capa- 
ble of  the  leaft  parijh  office.  Mart.  Scrib.- The 
pari/?*  allowance  to  poor  people  U  very  frldom  a 
<5  comroitab'n 
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comfortable  maintenance.  Law.  %.  Maintained 
by  the  parifh.— The  ghf  ft  and  the  parijh  £r»rl  arc 
entire  new  ch.->raclers.  Gay. 

(3.)  Parish  is  <vhcrwi(e  defined  theprccinft  of 
a  parochial  church,  or  3  circuit  of  ground  inha- 
bited by  people  who  belong  to  one  church,  and 
.ire  under  the  particular  charge  of  its  minifter. 
The  word  comes  from  ««fo»ioa,  habitation  ;  of  **• 
( 1  mart  and  ■»!»«*  hou/e.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that 
the  name  t»af#i«»«  was  anciently  given  to  the  whole 
territory  of  a  bifhop,  and  derives  it  from  neigh- 
bourhood} becaufc  the  primitive  Chriftians,  not 
daring  to  afTemble  openly  in  cities*  were  forced  to 
meet  fecretly  in  neighbour  houfes.  In  the  ancient 
church,  there  was  one  large  edifice  in  each  city  for 
the  people  to  meet  in ;  and  this  they  called  paro- 
cbia,  parijh.    But  the  fignification  of  the  word 
watt  afterwards  enlarged,  and  meant  a  diocefe,  or 
the  jurifdiclion  of  a  bifhop,  confiding  of  feveral 
churches.    Du  Pin  obferves,  that  country  pari  fli- 
ts had  not  their  origin  before  the  4th  century; 
but  thofe  of  cities  are  more  ancient.  Alexandria 
is  f.iid  to  have  been  divided  into  parifhes.    In  the 
early  ages  of  Chriftianity  in  this  ifland,  parifhes 
were  unknown,  or  at  leaft  fignified  the  fame  that 
a  diocefe  now  dors.   There  was  then  no  appro- 
priation of  ecclcfiaftical  dues  to  any  particular 
church ;  but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contri- 
bute his  tithes  to  any  prieft  or  church  he  pleafed, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  fome;  or  if  he 
made  no  fpecial  appropriation,  they  were  paid  to 
the  bifhop,  to  diftribute  them  among  the  clergy, 
and  for  other  pious  purpofes.   Sir  Henry  Hobart 
maintains  that  parifhes  were  firft  creeled  by  the 
council  of  Lateran,  held  A.  D.  11 79.    But  Mr 
Selden  proves,  that  the  clergy  lived  in  common 
without  any  divifion  of  parifhes,  long  after  the 
time  mentioned  by  Camden,  (A.  D.  676.)  and  it 
appears  from  the  Saxon  laws,  that  parifhes  wen? 
in  being  lo«K  before  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1 179 
The  diftinftion  of  pariflies  occurs  in  the  laws  uf 
kinp  Edgar,  about  970.  It  feems  pretty  clear  and 
certain,  fays  judge  Blackflone(Com.  Vol.  I  p.  1 12,) 
that  the  boundaries  of  parifhes-wcre  firft  afcertaiu- 
ed  by  thofe  of  a  manor  or  manors ;  bec3iife  it  ve- 
ry feldom  happens  that  a  manor  extends  itfelf  o- 
vcr  more  than  ore  parifh,  though  there  are  often 
many  manors  in  one  parifli.    The  lords,  he  adds, 
as  Chriftianity  fpread,  began  to  build  churches 
upon  their  own  demefnes  or  waftes,  to  accommo- 
date their  tenants  in  one  or  two  adjoining  lord- 
fliips;  and  that  they  might  have  divine  fervice 
regularly  performed  therein,  obliged  all  their  te- 
nants to  appropriate  their  tithes  to  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  one  officiating  minifter,  infiead  of 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  diftribute  them  among 
the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  in  general;  and  this 
trait  of  land,  the  tithes  of  which  were  fo  appro- 
priated, formed  a  dillinct  parifli;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  frequent  intermixture  of  the  parifli- 
es one  with  another.   For  if  a  lord  had  a  parcel 
of  land  detached  from  the  main  of  his  eftatc,  but 
not  fufficient  to  form  a  parifli  of  itself,  it  was  na- 
tural for  him  to  endow  his  newly  eretited  church 
with  the  tithes  of  fuch  lands.  Extra-parochial 
wades  and  marfli  lands,  when  improved  and  drain- 
ed, are  by  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  to  be  affeflld  to  all 
parochial  rates  in  the  parifli  next  adjoining.  Cam* 
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den  reckons  9284  parifhes  in  England ;  and  Cham* 
bertaync  makes  991^.  They  are  now  generally 
reckoned  about  10,000. 

Parish-Clerk,  n.f.  is  a  compound  fufiiciently 
authorifi-d,  hut  is  more  properly  written  in  tivo 
wordt  by  Mr  Gay.  (See  Parish.  §  a.V  In  every 
parifh  in  England,  the  parfon  hath  a  parifh-clerk 
under  him,  who  is  the  loweft  officer  of  the  church. 
Thefe  were  formerly  clerks  in  orders,  and  their 
buftnefs  at  fiift  was  to  officiate  at  the  a.tar;  for 
which  they  had  a  competent  maintenance  by  of- 
ferings ;  but  they  are  now  laymen,  and  have  cer- 
tain fees  with  the  parfon  on  chriftenings,  mar- 
riages, burials,  &c.  befides  wages  for  their  main- 
tenance. The  law  looks  upon  th«*m  as  officers 
for  life;  and  they  are  c hi: fen  by  V  e  minifter  of 
the  parifh,  unlefs  there  is  a  cu flora  for  the  parifh  - 
toners  or  churchwardens  to  choofe  them  ;  m 
which  cafe  the  canon  cannot  abrogate  fuch  cuf- 
tom  ;  and  when  chofln  it  is  to  be  fignified,  and 
tbey  are  to  be  fworn  into  their  office  by  the  arch- 
deacon, for  which  the  court  of  king's  oench  will 
grant  a  mandamus. 

*  PARISHIONER.  «./  [pa'roi/,1^  Er.  from 
parijh  ]  One  that  belongs  to  the  puifh. — I  praifc 
the  Lord  for  you,  and  fo  may  my  parijhioners 
for  their  fons  are  well  tutored  by  you.  Shalt. — 

Hail  bifliop  Valentine  ;  whofe  day  this  is, 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocefe  ; 

And  all  the  chirping  choriftcrs 

And  other  birds  are  thy  bariftuonert.  Donrt*. 
— In  the  greater  out-pariflies,  many  of  the  pa~ 
rijhianrrsy  through  negletf,  do  perifh.  Graunt. — 
I  have  depofited  th:r:y  marks,  to  be  diftributcd 
among  the  poor  parift.'ionen.  Addifan. 

PARIS!,  ancient  Britons,  who  inhabited  the 
count  ii<  s  now  called  Durham,  Weflmortland*  and 
Cumberland-  /.nder/on's  Royal  Geueal. 

PARISIAN,  adj.  Of  01  belonging  to  Paris. 

PARISIANS,  the  people  of  Paris.  See  France, 
§  S4i  and  REVOLUTION. 

(1.)  PARISJI,  an  ancient  people  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tic.!, who  inhabited  the  country  about  tt  e  Sequa- 
na  and  Marona,  linee  called  the  ifle  of  France. 

(2.)  Parish,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,  who 
had  the  Biigantts  on  the  N.  and  W.  the  German 
fea  on  the  E.  and  the  Corhani  on  the  S. ;  from 
whom  they  were  feparated  by  t lie  H umber.  They 
inhabited  the  diftnCi  now  called  Holdernesse, 
in  Yorkfliire. 

PARISIORUM  cititas.   See,  Lutetia. 

(1.)  ?ARISOT,  John  Patroclus,  a  French  wri- 
ter of  the  17th  century,  who  pubiiflied  a  work 
entitled  La  Foi  dcvoilc?,  par  la  Ration*  which  in- 
cenfed  the  French  clergy  fo  much,  that  they  ob- 
tained an  order-  for  its  fuppreflion. 

(2.)  Parisot,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Avciron  :  joi  miles  SW.of  Villefrancb,  and  ai 
W.  of  Sauvetcrre. 

PAR1SUS,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  which  runs  in~ 
to  the  Danube.  Strobe. 

PARITEE  Hotun,  a  town  of  Cbinefe  Tartary, 
445  miles  ENE.  of  Peking.  Lon.  145.  a.  E.  Ferro. 
Lat.  42.  28.  N. 

*  PAR1TOUR.  n.f.  [from  apparitor.]  A  beadle ; 
a  fummoner  of  the  courts  of  civil  law. — You  fhall 
be  fummoned  by  an  hoft  of  paritours  ;  you  fhall 
be  fcntcnccd  in  the  fpirituat  court.  Dryden 

*  PARITY. 
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*  PARITY,  n.f.  [parite,  Fr.  parhas,  Latin.  J  is  determined  in  any  of  them,  it  is  a  total  difpxrk- 
Equality ;  refemblance.— We  may  here  juftly  tax  ing.  Parks  as  well  as  chafes  are  fubject  to  the 
the  dilhonefty  and  fhamefulnefs  of  the  mouths,  common  law,  and  are  not  governed  by  the  foreft 
who  have  upbraided  us  with  the  opinion  of  a  cer-  law. 

tain  ftoical  parity  of  fins.  //,//.— That  Chrift  or  ■  (3.)  Pa*K,  as  cornieded  with  gardening.  See 
his  apoftles  ever  commanded  to  fet  up  fuch  a  pa-  Farm,  §  IV,  1 — 4 :  and  Gardening,  §  IT,  x — 
rity  of  prefbyters,  and  in  fuch  a  way  as  thofe  4.  The  moft  perfect  compofition  of  a  place  that 
Scots  endeavour,  I  think  is  not  very  difputable.  can  be  imagined,  confifts  of  a  garden  opening  in- 
King  Charlei.  •  Survey  the  total  fet  of  animals,  to  a  park,  with  a  (hort  walk  through  the  tatter 
and  we  may,  in  their  legs  or  organs  of  progreffion,  to  a  farm,  and  ways  alone  its  glades  to  ridings  in 
obfervc  an  equality  or  length  and  parity  of  name-   the  country ;  but  to  the  farm  and  the  ridings  the 

park  is  no  more  than  a  paftaee;  and  its  woods  and 
its  buildings  are  but  circumstances  in  their  views ; 
its  fcenes  can  be  communicated  only  to  the  gar- 
den. The  affinity  of  the  two  fubjects  is  fo  clofi?, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  exacl  line 
of  feparation  between  them.    Gardens  have  late- 


ratton.  Brawn.—  Thofe  accidental  occurrences, 
which  excited  Socrates  to  the  difcovcry  of  fuch 
an  invention,  might  fall  in  with  that  man  that  is 
of  a  perfect,  parity  with  Socrates.  Hale. — Their 
agreement  in  eitemial  characters,  makes  rather 
an  identity  than  a  parity.  Glanvillt.— Women 

couid  not  live  in  that  parity  and  equality  of  ex-   ly  encroached  both  in  extent  and  in  flyle  on  the 


penfe  with  their  huioands,  as  now  they  do. 
Grawtt.—tif  an  exact  parity  of  reafon,  we  may 
argue,  if  a  man  has  no  fenle  of  thofe  kindneiles 
that  pals  upon  him,  from  one  like  himfelf,  whom 
he  fees  and  knows,  how  much  lefs  fliall  his  heart 
be  affected  with  a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  favours, 
whom  he  converles  with  only  by  imperfect  fpecu- 
1  it  ions,  oy  the  difcourfes  of  reafon,  or  the  difco- 
veries  of  faith  ?  Soutfi. 

PAKIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  noble  city 
of  Myfra  Minor,  with  a  port  on  the  Pr  >pontis ; 
called  Adrtfia  by  Homer,  according  to  Pliny; 
bat  Strabo  dtftingutfhes  them :  according  to  others, 
it  ietbe  Paestos  of  Homer.    It  was  the  birth- 


character  of  a  park  ;  but  ftil]  there  are  fcenes  in 
tb>  one  which  are  out  of  reacK  of  the  other.  The 
fmall  fequeftered  fpots  whictV  are  agreeable  in  a 
garden,  would  be  trivial  in  a  park ;  and  the  fpa- 
ciou*  lawns,  which  are  among  thenobleft  features 
of  the  latter,  would  in  the  fOrrncr  fatigue,  by  their 
want  of  variety ;  even  fuch  as,  being  of  a  mode- 
rate extent,  may  be  admitted  into  either,  will 
feem  barfc  and  naked  if  not  broken,  in  the  one? 
and  lore  rrfuch  of  their  greatnefs  it*  broken,  in  the 
other.  The  proportion  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  is 
a  meafure  of  its  dimenfions :  it  often  determines 
the  proper  lixe  for  an  object,  as  well  as  the  fpace 
fit  to  be  allotted  to  a  fcene;  and  regulates  the 


place  of  Neoptolemus,  furnamed  Gloff^raphus  ftyle  which  ought  to  be  afligned  to  cither.  But 

( Strabo.)  Here  flood  a  Cnpid,  equal  in  exqitrfite  whatever  diftintfions  the  extent  may  occalWn  be- 

workmmfhtp  to  the  Cnidian  Venus.   It  is  now  tween  a  park  and  a  gardeni  a  ftate  of  highly  cnl- 

called  Cantanar.  tivated  nature  is  confident  with  each  of  their  cha- 

(r.)  *  PARK.  »./.  [pearruc,  Six.  pare,  Pr.]    A  meters;  and  may  in  both  be  of  the  'ame  kmd, 

C'reeof  ground  inclofed  and  ftorcd  with  wild  though  in  different  degrees.  The  excellencies  both 
afts  of  chafe,  which  a  man  may  have  by  pre-  of  a  park  and  a  garden  are  happily  blended,  at 
fcriptiort' or  the  king's  grant.  Man  wood,  in  his  Hagley,  near  Stourbridge  in  Worcefterfliiie,  the 
foreft- law,  defines  it  thus :  a  park  is  a  place  for  feat  or  Lord  Lyttelton,  where  the  fcenes  are  equal- 
privilege  for  wild  beafU  of  venery,  and  alfo  for  fy  elegant  and  noble.  It  is  featcd  in  the  in  id  it  of 
other  wild  beafts  that  are  beafts  of  the  foreft  and  a  pleafant  and  fertile  country,  between  the  Clcnt 
of  tbe  chafe:  and  thofe  wild  beafts  are  to  have  a  and  Witch  berry  hi  Is. 

firm  peace  and  protection  there,  fo  that  no  man  (4.)  Park  of  Artillery.   See  Artillery, 

may  hunt  or  chafe  thvm  within  the  park,  without  N°  5,  §  3. 

Hcenfe  of  the  owner:  a  park  is  of  another  nature,  (5.)  Park  of  Provisions,  in  military  affairs, 
than  either  a  chafe  or  a  warren ;  for  a  park  muft  the  p'ace  where  the  futlcrs  pitch  their  tent  in  the 
be  inclofed,  and  may  not  lie  open  ;  if  it  does,  it  is  rear,  and  fell  their  provifions  tothefoldiers.  Like- 
a  good  caufe  of  feixure  into  the  king's  hands:  and  wife  that  place  where  the  bre  id-wag^ons  arc  drawn 
the  owner  cannot  have  action  againlt  fuch  as  hunt  up.anoNvhrre  the  troops  receivetheir  ammunition- 
in  his  park,  if  it  lies  open.  Cmuel.-^-Wc  hiMc pdrkj  bread,  being  the  ftore  of  the  atmy. 
and  indofures  of  all  forts  of  beafts  and  birds  which  •  To  Vauk:  th  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inclofe 
we  ufc  not  only  for  view  or  rarenefs,  but  likewife  *s  in  a  park.—  : 

for  u  1  flections  ami  Hals.  Bacon.  How  are  vie  park* d,  and  bounded  in  a  pale*, 

(a.)  Park.  See  Chase  and  Forest.  No  man  A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 

can  erect  a  park  without  liccnfe  under  the  broad  Mar.'d  wit  ha  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs.  Shak. 

feal;  for  the  common  law  does  not  encourage  mat-  PARKANY,  a  town  ot  Hungary,  at  the  conflux! 

ter  of  pleafure,  which  brings  no  profit  to  the  com-  of  the  Danube  and  the  Gran ;  a  miles  N.  of  Gran, 

moowealtb.  But  there  may  be  a  park  in  reputation  and  14  E.  of  Coraom. 


erected  without  any  lawful  warrant ;  and  the  own 
er  may  bring  his  action  againft  perfons  killing  his 
deer.  To  a  park,  j  things  are  required,  g.  A 
frrant  thereof,  a.  Inclofuret  by  pale,  wall,  or 
hedge.    3.  Beafts  of  a  park;  fuch  as  the  buck, 


(1.)  PARKER,  Henry,  Lord  Morley,  a  noble 
arthor,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII'. 
and  wrote  feveral  works,  a  lift  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  Mr  Walpnle's  (or  Lord  Orford's.)  Cata- 
loguc  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  1.  He 


doe,  fee.  And  where  all  the  deer  are  dellroyed,  was  one  of  the  borons,  who  figned  the  memorable 
it  fh all  no  more  be  counted  a  park;  for  a  park  letter  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  threatening  him 
..onfitts  of  vert,  vemfon,  and  inclofure :  and  if  it   with  the  lols  of  his  lupreimcy  in  England,  unlefc 

Ca  he 
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fte  proceeded  to  difpatch  the  king'*  divorce  againft  printed,  but  without  a  name,  which  ledthelearn- 

Q.  Catharine.    ,                               ,.  cd  Wood  to  attribute  them  to  an  obfture  poet  of 

(a.)  Parker,  Matthew,  the  ad  Proteftant  arch-  the  name  of  Keeper, 
"bifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  (3.)  Pakkir,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the 
JJ04,  the  19th  of  Henry  VJI.   His  father,  who  17th  century,  who  pra&ifed  at  Northampton 
was  in  trade,  died  when  he  was  ia  years  old ;  but  about  1640.  He  was  educated  in  one  of  the  Tem- 
.his  mother  took  care  of  his  education,  aod  at  the  pies  at  London  ;  and,  being  afterwards  againft: 
age  of  17  fent  him  to  Corpus-Chrifti  college  in  the  king,  was  made  a  member  of  the  high  court 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1513,  lie  took  ffU  degree  of  of  juftice  in  1649,  where  he  gave  fentence  againft 
A.  B.    In  1527  he  was  ordained,  created  A-  M.  the  three  lords,  Cape!,  Holland,  and  Hamilton, 
and  chofen  fellow.    In  1533  or  1534  he  was  made  who  were  beheaded.   During  Cromwell's  u fur- 
chaplain  to  Q.  Anne  Boleyne,  who  obtained  for  pation,  he  was  made  an  affiftant  committee-man 
him  the  deanery  of  Stoke-Clare  in  Suffolk,  where  for  his  county.    In  i&jo  he  publifhed  a  book  in 
he  founded  a  grammar  fchool.   After  her  death  defence  of  the  new  government,  as  a  common- 
Henry  made  him  his  own  chaplain,  and  in  154 1  wealth,  without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords.  In 
prebendary  of  Ely.   In  1^44,  he  was  elected  maf-  June  1655,  when  Cromwell  was  declared  protec- 
ter  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  and  in  1555  vice-  tor,  he  was  appointed  a  commiffioner  for  remo- 
chanceilor  of  the  uniyerfity.    In  1547  he  loft  the  ving  obftrutfionsat  Worccfter-houfe  in  the  Strand, 
deanery  of  Stoke,  by  the  diffolutiun  pf  that  col-  near  London,  and  was  fworn  ferjeant  at  law  next 
lege  ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  .Robert  Harle-  day.    In  Jan.  1659,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ftone,  a  Norfolk  gentleman.   In  \$$  a  he  was  no-  barons  of  the  exchequer  by  the  Rump  Parliament ; 
min  ited  by  Edward  .VJ.  dean  of  Lincoln,  which  but,  upon  a  complaint,  was  difplaced,  However* 
enabled  him  tq  live  in  great  affluences  but  Mary  he  was  again  regularly  nude  lerjeant  at  law,  on 
I.  was  hardly  Jeated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  the  recommendation  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  at  the 
deprived  of  every  thing,  and  obliged  to  live  in  Rrft  call  alter  the  reftoration. 
obfcurjty,  often  changing,  his  place  of  abo.le  to  (4  )  Parker,  Samuel,  D.  D.  an  Englifh  clergy- 
avoid  the  fate  of  the  other  reformers.    Q.  Eliza-  man,  fon  of  the  preceding,  who,  by  temporizing, 
beth  iueceeded  in  1558  ;  and  in  .iJJ9,Dr  Parker,  became  Bp.  of  Oxford.    He  was  born  Sept.  1640, 
from  indigence  and  obfeurity,  was  ,11  once  raifed  at  Northampton,  and  educated  among  the  Pu- 
to  the  Fee  of  Canterbury;  an  honour  which  he  ritans  in  Nouhimpton;  whence,  being  fit  for  the 
neither  folicited  nor  defired.    He  was  confecrated  univcrlity,  he  was  fent  to  W.idham  college  in 
Dec.  17,  1559,  in  Lambeth  chapel,  and  not  in  a  Oxford,  ard  admitted  in  1659  under  a  prtfhy- 
tavern  as  the  Romanifts  pretended,  by  the  four  terun  tutor.    Here  he  led  a  ftrid  and  r>  ligioua 
furviving  reformed  bifhops,  viz.  William  Badow,  life,  and  was  dtcemcd  one  of  the  moft\  precious 
formerly  of  Bath,  now  t  ied  of  Chichefter  ;  John  young  men  in  the  univerlity.    He  took  the  degree 
Scong,  formerly  of  Chichefter,  now  elctf  of  Here-  of  A.  B.  Feb.  28,  1659-60.    Upon  the  reftoration, 
ford ;  Miles  Covcrdale,  formerly  of  Exeter;  and  he  hehtated  what  tide  to  take;  but  continuing 
John  Hodgkin,  fuffragan  of  Bedford,  all  deprived  publicly  to  fpeak  againft  i  pifcopacy,  he  was  mucU 
in  Mary's  time.    In  this  high  ftation  he  acted  with  difcounenaiiceJ  by  the  new  warden  DrBlandford,' 
fpirit  and  propriety.    He  vifited  hit.  cathedral  and  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  ottico  upon  the 
diocefe  in  15*0,  ij6j,  1570,  and  1573.    Here-  dawn  of  the  reftoration  in  1659.    Upou  this  he 
paired  and  beautified  his  palaces  at  Lambeth  and  removed  to 'Trinity  colhg  ,  where,  by  the  advice 
Canterbury,  at  an  expenfe  of  above  1 400I.  fterling,  of  Dr  Ralph  Ruthweli,  then  a  lemur  fellow  of 
■which  is  at  leaft  equal  to  ten  times  the  furn  now.  that  fociety,  he  was  refcued  from  the  prejudice* 
He  gave  feveral  of  the  moft  magnificent  entertain-  of  his  education,  which  be  publicly  avowed  in 
nients  which  are  on  record,  and  regaled  not  only  print.    He  then  became  a  zeaious  Anti -puritan, 
the  rich,  but  ted  p!enteoufly  the  poor.    Queen  and  for  many  years  acted  the  part  of  what  waa 
Jlizabath  was  prefent  at  one  of  thefe.   He  found-  then  called  a  true  fan  of  the  church.    In  this  tetn- 
ed  feveral  fchoiarfhips  in  Corpus-Chrifti  college  in  P<?r  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1663,  he 
Cambridge,  and  gave  large  prefents  of  plate  to  that  entered  into  holy  orders,  went  to  London,  and 
and  other  colleges  in  this  univerfity.  He  gave  100  became  chaplain  to  a  nobleman  ;  continuing  to 
volumes  to  the  public  library.  He  likewlfc  found-  difplay  his  wit  upon  his  old  friends  the  prefbyte- 
ed  a  free  fchool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancalhire.    He  rians,  Independents,  Sec.    In  i66j,  he  publifhed 
took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  pious  and  fome  philofophical  Efiays,  and  was  elected  F.  R. 
learned  men;  and,  confidering  the  great  want  of  S.  Thefe  Efiays  he  dedicated  to  Sheldon,  Abp.  of 
bibles  in  many  places,  he,  with  the  aflirtancc  of  Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron  ;  and  in  1667 
othar  learned  men,  improved  the  Englith  tranfla.  made  him  his  chaplain.  Being  thus  in  the  road  to 
tion,  had  it  primed  on  a  large  paper,  and  difper-  preferment,  he  left  Oxford,  and  refided  at  Lam- 
fed  through  the  kingdom.   This  worthy  prelate  beth,  under  his  patron  ;  who,  in  1670,  made  him 
d:cd  m  1575,  aged  7a,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.    In  Nov.  1670,  he 
chapel  at  Lambeth.    He  was  pious  without  a  flee-  joined  the  train  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  who 
tation  or  aufterity,  cheerful  and  contented  in  the  vifited  Cambridge,  and  had  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
m,dft  jf  ^dv"6,y»  moderate  in  the  height  of  pow-  conferred  upon  him  there.    In  Nov.  167a,  he  was 
er,  and  beneficent  beyond  example.   He  wrote  inftalled  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and  waa 
feveral  books ;  and  publifhed  four  of  our  beft  hif-  made  reclor  of  Ickham  and  Chatham  in  Kent  by 
tonans  ;  Matthew  of  Weftminfler,  Malibew  Paris,  the  >archbilhop.    He  was  very  obfequious  to  the 
jyfer  j  Life  of  King  Alfred,  and  Tho.  Walfinzbanu  court  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  upon  the 
I-ie  alfo  tranflated  the  Pfalter.  This  veihon  was  accelSon  of  James  II.  he  continued  the  fame  fer- 
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*tte  com  pi  ai  fence  ;  andfoon  reaped  the  fruits  of  Paradifia  Ternftriiu  :  i.  e.  Parkin-Sun's  Terref- 

ttrial  P.itadife. 

PARKINSONIA,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the 
Engltth  tJotanift  Parkin/on  ;  a  genus  of  themono- 
gynia  order,  'belonging  to  the  decandria  claft  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  it  ranks  under 
the  33d  order,  Lomentace*.  The  calyx  i*  quia* 
queGd  ;  there  are  5  petals*  all  oval  except  the  low- 
elt,  which  it  reniform  ;  there  is  no  ftyle  j  the  le- 
gumen  momhform,  or  like  ftrong  b**ads.  We 
know  but  one  fpecies,  which  it  very  common  in 
per,  of  which  he  died,  unlatnented,  at  Magdalen  the  Spaniih  Weil  Indies,  and  hat  lately  been  intro- 
ColJege,  March  to,  1687.  He  fent,  however,  a  duced  into  the  Englifh  fcttlements,  for  the  beauty 
Diicouxfe  to  James,  perAiadtng  him  to  embrace  and  fweetneft  of  \U  flower;.  In  the  countries  where 
the  Proteftant  religion,  with  a  letter  to  the  fame  it  grows  naturally,  it  rifes  to  a  tree  of  20  or  more 
purpofe,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1690,  feet  high,  and  bears  long  (lender  bunches  of  yellow 
4 to.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  in  all  which  Bur-  flowers,  which  h«ive  a  molt  agreeable  fwcet  fecnt. 
net  allows  that  there  was  an  entertaining  livdinefs ;      {1.)  *  PARKI  EAVES.  »./  An  herb.  Ainf. 


P   A  R 


it  in  the  bilhopric  of  Oxford,  to  which  he 
appointed  by  James  II.  in  1686,  beisK  allowed  to 
hold  the  arch-deacon ry  of  Canterbujf in  commen- 
ds m.  He  was  likewife  made  a  privy  counfellor, 
and,  by  a  royal  mandamus,  president  of  Magdalen 
College  in  Oxford.  Thefe  favours,  however,  were 
the  price  of  his  religion,  which  he  fcrupled  not  to 
facriSce  to  his  ambition.  His  authority  in  his  dio- 
cefe  was  very  mfignifkant.  At  laft, f  illing  into  con- 
tempt, trouble  of  mind  threw  him  into  a  diftcm- 


though  M  neither  grave  nor  correct.' 


(2.)  Park-leaves.   See  Hypericum.  N°  1. 


iS*  6.)  Parker,  Samuel,  fon  of  the  preceding  PARK^rElN,atnwno£-Bavaria,inSaltzbach; 

was  to  excellent  fcholar,.and  of  Angular  modefty.  16  miles  N.  of  Nabburg,  and  17  NE.  of  Saltx- 

He  married  a  bookfeller's  daughter  at  Oxford,  bach*  k 

where  he  refided  with  a  numerous  family ;  to  fup-  PARLASCA,  *  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of 

port  which,  he  publifhed  fome  books,  with  a  mo*  Olona,  cbnrict-aud  late  duchy  of  Milan,  on  the 

deft  Vtmdkation  of  Au  Father.   One  of  his  fons  is  E.  bant  of  the  Lake  Como. 

now,  or  was  lately,  a  bookfeller  at  Oxford.  •  •  PARLE,  »./.  Lfrom  par  let  %  Fr.^  Conversation  f 

(7.)  *  Parker,  u.  /.  [from  pari.)  A  park  keep*  talk?  oral  treaty;  oraldii'cuflioo  ot  any  thing.— 

er.  Ainf.  -•-   •  Of  all  the  gentlemen-, 

Parker's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  SE.  coaft  of  Ja-  That  every  day  with  parte  encounter  me, 

maica.  In  thy  opinion,  which  is  wbrthieft  love?  Sbak. 
( 1.)  Parker's  Island,  an  ifland  of  the  United 


States,  on  the  coaft  of  Maine,  in  Lincoln  county, 
teparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait  from  Arronck  ifland 
on  the  N.  It  is  named  from  John  Parker,  who 
purchafed  it.  from  the  natives  in  1650 ;  and  part 
of  it  is  ftiU  poffefled  by  bis  defendants. 

(*•)  Parker's  Jslaud,  an -ifland  on  the  Chefa- 
peak,  near  the  coaft  of  Maryland,  15  miles  S.  of 
Annapolis. 

Parksr's  River,  a  river  of  Maflachnfetts, 
which  rifes  in  Effex  county,  and,  after  running  ie- 
verat  miles,  fails  into  the  Sound  between  Plumb 
lOaod  and  the  main  land.  It  is  navigable  about 
»  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  a  bridge,  built  in 
S758,  erodes  it,  870  feet  long,  and  a6  broad, 
con&Aing  of  ftone  piers,  with  eight  wooden 
arches. 

PARKGATE,  a  fea  port  town  of  Chefhire,  on 
the  NE.  coaft  of  the  Dee,  at  its  mouth,  it  miles 
NW.  of  Chefter,  and  193  NNW.  of  London. 

PARKHURST,  John,  a  learned  divine  and  lexi- 
cographer, born  at  London;  and  educated  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  of  which  he  was  admit- 
ted  fellow  in  175 1,  and  took  his  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  A.  M.  He  fettled  at  Epfom  in  Surry  ;  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bp.  Home,  and  like  him, 
adopted  the  opinions  of  Hutchinfon.  He  publiih- 
ed,  1.  A  Greek  and  Englilh  Lexicon,  4to.  a.  A 
Hebrew  and  Englifh  Lexicon,  ato. ;  both  of  which 


Our  trumpet  call'd  yon  to  this  general  parte. 

Theotfhop,  by  a  parle,  is,  with  a  fliow 
Of  combination,  cunningly  ;  betray 'd.  Darnel. 

I  hate  this  parlt ;  'tis  tame:,  if  we  tnuft  meet, 
Give  me  my  arms.    Rozve'j  Amb.  Step-motber. 
(1.)  *  PARLEY,  it;  /  [from  the  verb.]  Oral 
treaty;  talk;  conference;  difcuffion  by  word  of 
mouth. — Seek  rather,  by  parley  to  recover  them, 
than  by  the  fword.  Sid.— 

Well,  by  my  wilt,  we  fhall  admit  no  parley  ; 
A  rotten  cafe  abides  no  handling.  Sbak. 
Summon  a  parley*  we  will  talk  with  him. 

Sbak. 

—Let  us  refolve  never  to  parley  with  our  lufts. 
Calamy.— Parley  and  holding  intelligence  with 
guilt  in  the  mod  trivial  things,  he  pronounced  as 
treafon  to  ourfclves,  as  well  as  unto  God.  Fell. — 
'Twas  beyond  parley  when  the  fiegc  was  laid- 

Dryd. 

We  yield  on  parley*  bot  are  ftorm'd  in  vain, 

Dryd. 

Yet  when  fome  better  fated  youth 
Shall  with  his  am'rous  parley  move  thee, 

Reflect  one  moment  on  his  truth, 
Who,  dying,  thus  perfifts  to  love  thee.  Prior. 
(a.)  A  Parley,  in  war,  is  a  conference  with  an 
enemy.    Hence,  to  beat  or  found  a  parley,  is  to 
give  a  fignal  for  holding  fuch  a  conference  by 


are  very  ufeful :  3.  An  Anfwer  to  Dr  Prieftly  on  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of  trumpet, 
the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift.  He  died  in  1797.  *  To  Parley,  v.  «.  lfrom  parler,  French.]  To 
PARKINSON,  John,  an  eminent  Englifh  bota-  treat  by  word  of  mouth;  to  talk  ;  to  ditcufs  any 
•ift,  born  in  1567.  He  was  the  firft  who  fingly  de-  thing  orally.  It  is  much  ufed  in  war  for  a  meet* 
fcribed  and  figured  the  fuhjects  of  the  Mower  gar-  ing  of  enemies  to  talk.— A  Turk  deft  red  the  cap- 
den.  His  T heat  rum  Botanicvm  contained  a  more  tain  to  feud  fome,  with  whom  they  might  more 
copious  biftory  of  medicinal  plants  than  any  for-  conveniently  parley.  Knoll*  i  Hijl. — He  parleys  with 
mer  publication  ;  but  the  title  of  his  firft  work  in-  her  a  while,  as  imagining  (he  would  advife  him  to 
eluded  a  pun  upon  his  name;"  viz.  Paradf/i in  Sole  proceed.  Brvome. 

(1.) 


■ 
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( i.)# PARLIAMENT,  n.f  [pa+lMmentumt  low  And  after  their  union,  the  Mirrour  informs  as 

Latm;  payment,  Frtnch.J  I.)  England,  ts  the  af>  that  King  Alfred  ordained  for  a  perpetual  u (age, 

fembly  of  the  lung  and  three  eftates  of  the  realm ;  that  tbcfc  c%^cila  fhould  meet  twice  in  the  year, 

namdy,  the  lords  fpiritual,  the  fords  temporal,  or  oftener,  fl^eed  be,  to  treat  of  the  govtM  nment 

and  commons,  for  *he  debating  of  matters  touch-  of  God's  people ;  how  they  mould  keep  themfelves 

ing  the  commonwealth,  efpeciaily  the  making  and  frem  fin,  fhould  live  in  quiet,  and  fhould  receive 

correcting  of  law* ;  which  affembly  or  court  is,  right."   The  fubfequcnt  Saxon  and  Danifh  mo- 

of  all  others,  the  higheft,  and  of  greateft  authori-  narchs  held  frequent  councils  of  this  fort,  as  *p- 

ty.  CoweL —  pears  from  their  codes  of  laws ;  the  titles  where- 

The  king  is  fled  to  London,  of  ufually  (peak  them"  to  be  enacted,  either  by  the 

To  call  a  prefvut  court  of  parliament.      Shak.  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  wxttena gemote,  as  H*c 

Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  funtinfiituia,  qu*  EJgartu  rex  confilio  fapientum/uo- 

injlrtvit :  or  to  be  enacted  by  thoO  fagee  with 


heart. 

To  make  a  (tumbles  of  the  parliament  home.  the  advice  of  the  king;  as  H*c  funt  jndicii 

Shak.  fapientes,  confilio  regit  Etbelftani,  tnfiituerunt  )  'or, 

—The  true  ufe  of  parliament  is  very  excellent,  laftly,  to  be  eoafted  by  tbem  both  together,  aa 

Bac       I  thought  the  right  way  of  parliament*  Hffant  infiitutiones  quat  rex  Edmunim  et  epifeopi 

the  muft  fafe  for  my  crown.  King  Charles.— Thefe  fiu\  earn  fapientibtu  ftds,  injlituerwa.   Thefe  great 

are  mob  reader* :  If  Virgil  and  Martial  flood  for  councils  were  alfo  occafionaiiy  held  under  the  firft 

parliament  men,  we  know  who  .  Mould  carry  it.  princes  of  the  Norman  line.   Glanvil,  who  wrote 

Dryd*                  .  .  m.    .:»':-  .'».  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  fpeaking  of  theparticu- 

(».)  The  Parliament  is  the  grand  affembly  lar  amount  of  an  amercement  m  the  (herifTs  court, 

of  the  three  Rates  of  this  kingdom,  fnmmoncd  to-  fays,  it  never  yet  had  been  ascertained  by  the  ge- 


gether  by  the  king^s authority,  tocenfider  of  mat 
tcrs  relating  to  the  public  welfare;  particularly  to 

«nacl  and  repeal. laws.   :  ',<_ 

(3.)  Parliament,  antiquity  or.  The  origi- 
nal  or  firlt  inititution  of  parliament  He»  fo  far  hid- 
den in  the  dark  ages  of  antiquity,  that  the  tracing 
of  it  out.  is  equally  difficult  and  uncertain.'  The 


neral  affize  or  affembly,  but  was  left  to  the  cuf. 
tom  of  particular  counties.  Here  the  general  af- 
fizc  is  fpoken  of  as  a  meeting  well  known,  and  its 
ftRtutes  or  -decifions  are  put  in  a  manifeft  contra- 
dirtinction  to  cuftom,  or  the  common  law.  And 
in  Edward  III.'s  time,  an  ad  of  parliament,  made 
in  the  reign  of  William  I.  was  pleaded  in  the  cafe 


ward  parliament  19,  comparatively,  of  modemdate;   of  the  abbey  of  St  Edmood's-bury,  and  judicially 


derived  trom  the  French,  parler,  and  fignifying 
the  plate  4ahcre  they  met  and  /poke*  or  conferred  to- 
gether. It  was  firtt  applied  to  general  atfembiies  of 
the  (tales  under  Lewis  VII.  in  France,  abojt  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  But  it  is  certain, 
that,  long  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  were  debated  and  fjttlcd  in  the 
grc*t  councils  ot  the  realm ;  a  practice  which 
fircms  to  have  been  ui>ivet£damnog  the  northern 
nations,  particularly  the  German st  and  carried  by 
them  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  they 
ovi-r-ran  at  the  difTWiution  of  the  Rinnan  empire. 
Relics  of  this  comtitution,  under  voiuus  modifi- 
cations and  changes,  are  (till  to  be  met  with  in  the 
diets  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  for- 
merly in  the  affembly  of  the. ftates  in  France:  for 
what  was  there  lately  called  the  parliament,  wis 


allowed  by  the  court.  Hence  it  indifpntably  ap- 
pears, that  parliaments,  or  general  councils  arc 
coeval  with  the  kingdom  rrfelf.  How  rhofc* par- 
liaments were  constituted  and  compofed,  has-been 
matter  of  great  difpute  among  our  learned  anti- 
quarians ;  whether  the  commons  wete  f'utnmon- 
ed  at  all ;  or,  at  what  period  they  began  to  form 
a  diftinct  affembly.  But  waving  thefe  eontrover- 
fics,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that,  in  the  main,  4hc 
conftitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  (lands,  was 
marked  out  fo  long  ago  as  the  17th  year  of  Kinfj 
John,  A.  D.  1115,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by 
that  prince;  wherein  he  promifes  to  fummon  all 
arch-bifhops,  bifhops,  abbotr,  earls,  and  greater 
barons,  perfonally  ;  and  ait.other  tenants  in  chief 
under  the  crown,  by  the  (heriff  and  bailiffs}  to 
meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  40  days  notice,  to 


only  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice,  c  nfilting  of  the   affefs  aids  and  fcutages  when  neceflary.  (See 


peers,  certain  dignified  eccleliaftics,  an  .1  judges  ; 
wiiich  was  neither  in  practice,  nor  fuppofed  to  be 
in. theory,  a  general  council  of  the  realm. 

(4.)  Parliament,  antiquity  op  in  Eng- 
land. In  England,  this  general  council  hath  been 
held  immi*moriaily,  under  the  feveral  names  of  mi- 
cbel  fynothy  or  great  council ;  micbel gemote,  ox  great 
meeting;  and  more  frequently  witten  A  gemote, 
or,  the  meeting  of  vsifemen.  It  was  alfo  ftyled  in 
Latin,  commune  toncUium,regnit  magnum  concilium 
regis,  curia  magna,  convent uj  magna  turn  vel  proce* 
rum,  >tjfif  i  generulut  and  fometimes  lommtuutat  reg- 
ni  Angli*.  We  have  inftanevs  of  its  meeting  to 
order  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  new 
laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  or,  as  Fleta  expreffes 
it,  novii  injuriis  emerfij  nova  confiituere  rcmedia,  fo 
early  as  the  reign  of  Ina  king  or  the  Weft  Saxons, 
Offa  king  ot  the  Mercians,  and  Ethclben  king  of 


Magna  Charta.)  And  this  conftitution  has  fub- 
fifted  in  fact  at  lead  from  1266,  49  Henry  III. 
there  being  ftill  extant  writs  of  that  date,  to  fum- 
mon knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffea,  to  parlia- 
ment. We  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire,  where- 
in confifts  this  conftitution  of  parliament,  as  it 
now  ft  and  s,  and  has  flood,  for  at  lead  500  years  : 
1.-  As  to  the  manner  and  time  of  its  atlembling  : 
a.  Its  conrtituent  parts :  3.  The  laws  and  cufloms 
relating  to  parliament :  4.  The  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  ot  making  ftatutes,  in  both  houfes  ; 
And,  5.  The  manner  of  the  parliament's  adjourn- 
ment, prorogation,  and  diffolution. 

(5.)  Parliament,  Assembling  of.  I.  The 
parliament  is  regularly  fummoned  by  the  king's 
writ  or  letter,  iffued  out  of  chancery  by  advice  of 
the  privy  council,  at  leaft  40  days  before  it  begins 
to  fit.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  th.it 


Kent,  in  the  fevera!  kingdoms  of  tbe  heptarchy,  no  parliament  cao  be  convened  by  its  own  autbo. 

rity, 
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rity,  or  by  tho  authority  of  any,  except  the  king  when  they  aflually  came  together.   And,  in  fuch 

alone.  And  this  prerogative  is  founded  upon  very  a  cafe  as  the  palpable  vacancy  of  a  throne,  it  fol- 

good  reafon.    For,  fuppofing  it  had  a  right  to  lows  ex  necejjttate  rei,  that  the  form  of  the  royal 

meet  fpootaoeoufly,  without  being  called  together,  writs  muft  be  laid  afide,  otherwise  no  parliament 

it  is  ipipoffible  to  conceive  that  all  the  members  can  ever  meet  again.    For  let  ut  put  another  nof- 

of  each  of  the  houfes  would  agree  unanimouOy  fible  cafe,  and  fuppof>,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 

upon  the  proper  time  and  pbee  of  meeting;  and  if  that  the  whole  royal  line  fhould  at  any  time  fail* 

half  of  the  members  met,  and  half  abfented  them-  and  become  extincl,  which  would  indifputably 

fches,  who  flull  determine  which  ia  really  the  vacate  the  throne :  in  this  fituation  it  frems  rea- 

legiflative  body,  the  part  aflembJcd,  or  that  which  fonable  to  prefume,  that  the  body  of  the  nation, 

ftays  away  i  It  is  therefore  neceflaiy  that  the  confifting  of  lords  and  commons,  would  have  a 

parliament  Ihould  be  called  together  at  a  deter-  right  to  meet  and  fettle  the  government ;  other- 

mioate  time  and  place ;  and  highly  becoming  its  wife  there  muft  be  no  government  at  all  And 

dignity  and  independence,  that  it  ihould  be  called  upon  this  and  no  other  principle  did  the  conven- 

togethcr  by  none  but  one  of  its  own  conftituent  tion  in  1688  afTtrmble.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne 

parts :  and,  of  the  three  conftituent  parts,  this  -was  precedent  to  their  meeting  without  any  royal 

office  an  only  appertain  to  the  king ;  aa  he  is  a  fummons,  not  a  confequence  of  it.  They  did  not 

finale  perfon,  whofe  will  may  be  uniform  and  afTemble  without  writ,  and  then  make  the  throne 

ftwdy;  the  firft  perfon  in  the  nation  being  fupe-  vacant;  but  the  throne  beinv  previoufly  vacant  by 

riortoboth  houfea  in  dignity,  and  the  only  branch  the  king's  abdication,  they  nfft  mbled  without  writ, 

of  the  legiflature  that  has  a  feparate  exiftence,  and  as  they  muft  do  if  they  aflembled  at  all.  Had  the 

is  capahle  of  performing  any  ad  at  a  time  when  throne  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not  have 

no  parliament  is  in  being.    Nor  is  it  any  excep-  been  regular ;  but,  as  it  was  empty,  fucb  meeting 

tion  to  this  rule,  that  by  fome  modern  ftatutes,  became  abfolutely  neceifary.    And  accordingly 

on  the  demtfe  of  a  king  or  queen,  if  there  be  then  it  is  declared  by  ftatute,  1  W.  8c  M.  ft.  1.  c.  1. 


no  parliament  in  being,  the  laft  parliament  revives,  that  this  convention  was  really  the  two  houfes  of 

and  is  to  fit  again  for  fix  months,  unlefs  diflolved  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  want  of  writs,  or 

by  the  fucceitor ;  for  this  revived  parliament  muft  other  defecls  of  form.    So  that,  notwithftanding 

have  been  originally  fummoned  by  the  crown.  It  thefe  two  capital  exceptions,  which  were  juftifi- 

it  true,  that  the  convention  parliament  which  re-  able  only  on  a  principle  of  necefiity  (and  each  of 

ftored  King  Charles  II.  met  above  a  month  before  which,  by  the  way,  induced  a  revolution  in  the 

his  return ;  the  lords  by  their  own  authority,  and  government),  the  rule  laid  down  is  in  general  cer- 

the  commons  in  purfuance  of  writs  iflued  in  the  tain,  that  the  king  only  can  convoke  a  parliament, 

name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  by  And  this,  by  the  ancient  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  he 

authority  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  (aid  parlia-  is  bound  to  do  "  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be." 

meat  fat  till  the  19th  of  December,  full  7  months  Not  that  be  is,  or  ever  was,  obliged  by  thefe  fta- 

after  the  reftoration,  and  enacted  many  laws,  fe-  tutes  to  call  a  new  parliament  every  year ;  hut 

teral  of  which  are  ftill  in  force.   But  this  was  for  only  to  permit  a  parliament  annually  for  the  redrefs 

the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  which  fuperfcdes  all  of  grievances,  and  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  if  need  be, 

law ;  for  if  they  had  not  fo  met,  it  was  morally  Thefe  laft  words  are  fo  loofe  and  vague,  that  fuch 

impoflible  that  the  kingdom  fhould  have  been  fet-  of  our  monarch*  as  were  inclined  to  govern  with* 

tied  in  peace.   And  the  firft  thing  done  after  the  out  parliaments,  neglected  the  convoking  them, 

kingYreturn  was  to  pafs  an  ait  decUring  this  to  fometimes  for  a  very  considerable  period,  under 

he  a  good  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  defect  pretence  that  there  was  no  need  of  them.  But,  to 

of  the  king's  writ :  fo  that,  as  the  royal  preroga-  remedy  this,  by  ftat.  z6  Car.  II.  c.  1.  it  is  enatfted, 

u>e  was  chiefly  wounded  by  their  fo  meeting,  and  that  the  fitting  and  holding  of  parliaments  fhall 

as  the  king  himfelf,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  00-  not  be  intermitted  above  3  years  at  the  moll.  And 

jed,  contented  to  wave  the  objection,  this  cannot  by  ftat.  1  W.  &  M.  ft.  1.  c.  a.  it  is  declared  to  be 

he  drawn  into  an  example  in  prejudice  of  the  one  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  for  redrefs  of 

rights  of  the  crown.   Bclidcs,  it  was  at  that  time  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  ftrengthen- 

a  great  doubt  among  the  lawyers,  whether  even  ing,  and  preferving  the  laws,  parliaments  ought 

this  healing  net  made  it  a  good  parliament,  and  to  be  held  frequently.   And  this  indefinite  fre- 

heW  by  very  many  in  the  negative ;  though  it  quency  is  again  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  ftat.  6 

feenii  to  have  been  too  nice  a  fcruple.   And  yet,  W.  &  M.  c.  a.  which  enacts,  as  the  ftatute  of 

oat  of  abundant  caution,  it  was  thought  neceffary  Charles  II.  had  done  before,  that  the  new  parlia- 

to  confirm  its  adts  in  the  next  parliament  by  ftat.  ment  fhall  be  called  within  3  years  after  the  deter. 

13  Car.  U.  c.  7.  &  c.  14.   It  is  likewise  true,  at  mination  of  the  former. 

jfc  time  of  the  Revolution,  A.  D.  1688,  the  _  (60  Parliament,  constituent  parts  of. 

ting  there  in 
tree  eftates 
-----   lords  rem- 
and therein  difpofed  of  the  0  own  and  kingdom,  poral  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in  onehoufe), 
But  this  affirmbling  was  upon  a  like  principle  of  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  tbcmfeJves  in  ano- 
«*ceffity  as  at  the  Reftoration;  that  is,  upon  a  full  ther.  And  the  king  and  thefe  three  eftates  togo- 
coovichon  that  King  James  II.  had  abdicated  the  ther  form  the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of 
government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  va-  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  caput, 
"nt:  which  fuppofition  of  the  individual  mem-  principivm,  et fims.  For  upon  their  corning  togc- 
kri  was  confirmed  by  their  concurrent  rcfoluiiqn,  ther  the  kin*  meets  them,  either  in  perfon  or  by 
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representation,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
beginning  of  a  parliament ;  and  he  alfo  has  alone 
the  power  of  diflolvirtg  them.    It  is  highly  necef- 
fary  for  preferving  the  balance  of  the  conftitution, 
that  the  executive  power  ftuuld  he  a  branch, 
though  not  the  whole,  of  the  legiflature.  The 
total  union  or  them,  we  have  feen,  would  be  pro- 
ducer ot  tyranny  ;  the  total  disjunction  of  them, 
for  the  prefent,  would  in  the  end  produce  the 
fame  effects,  by  caufing  that  union  againft  which 
it  feems  to  provide.   The  legiflature  would  foon 
become  tyrannical,  by  miking  continual  encroach- 
ments, and  gradually  affuming  to  itfelf  the  rights 
of  the  executive  power.  Thus  the  long  parliament 
of  Charles  I.  while  it  a£b-d  in  a  conftitutional  man-  • 
net,  with  the  royal  concurrence,  redreffed  many 
heavy  grievances,  and  eftablifhed  many  falutary 
laws.    But  when  the  two  houfes  aflumed  the 
power  of  legiflation,  in  excluflon  of  the  royal  au- 
thority,  they  foon  after  afiumed  likewife  the  reins 
of  aiiminiftration ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
Unite*'  powers,  overturned  both  church  and  ftate, 
and  eftablilhed  a  worfe  oppreffion  thm  any  they 
pretended  to  remedy.    To  hinder  therefore  any 
fuch  encroachments,  the  king  is  himfelf  A  part  of 
the  parliament ;  and  as  this  is  the  rcafon  of  his 
being  fo,  very  properly,  therefore,  the  (hare  of  Ic- 
giflation which  the  conftitution  has  placed  in  the 
crown,  confifts  in  the  power  of  rejecting  rather 
than  refolving ;  this  being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
end  propofed.    For  we  may  apply  to  the  royal 
negative,  in  this  inftance,  what  Cicero  obferves 
of  the  negative  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  that  the 
crown  has  not  any  power  of  doing  wrong,  but 
merely  of  preventing  wrong  from  being,  done. 
The  crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations 
in  the  prefent  eftablifhed  law ;  but  it  may  ap- 
prove or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggefted 
and  confented  to  by  the  two  houfes.   The  legif- 
lature therefore  Cannot  abridge  the  executive 
power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law, 
without  its  o*n  confent ;  fince  the  law  muft  per- 
petually ftand  as  it  now  does,  unlefs  all  the  powers 
will  agree  to  alter  it.    And  herein  indeed  confifts 
the  true  excellence  of  the  Britifh  government,  that 
all  the  parts  of  it  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other.   In  the  legiflature,  the  people  are  a  check 
npon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon 
the  people,  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejecting 
what  the  other  has  refolved  ;  while  the  king  is  a 
check  upon  both,  which  preferves  the  executive 
power  from  encroachments.    And  this  very  exe- 
cutive power  is  again  checked  and  kept  within 
due  bounds  by  the  two  houfes,  through  the  pri- 
vilege they  have  of  inquiring  into,  impeaching, 
and  punifhing  the  conduct  (not  indeed  of  the  king, 
which  would  deftroy  his  conftitutional  independ- 
ence; but  which  is  more  beneficial  to  the  public) 
of  his  evil  and  pernicious  counfellors.  Thus  every 
branch  of  our  civil  polity  fupports  and  is  fup- 
ported*  regulates  and  is  regalated,  by  the  rcll : 
for  the  two  houfes  naturally  drawing  in  two  di- 
rections of  oppofite  intercft,  and  the  prerogative 
in  another  ftill  different  from  them  both,  they 
mutually  keep  each  other  from  exceeding  their 
proper  limits ;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  from 
kparation,  and  artificially  connected  together,  by 
the  mixed  nature  of  the  crown,  which  i«  a  part  of 
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the  legtflative,  and  the  fole  executive  magiftratr. 
Like  three  diftinct  powers  in  mechanics,  they 
jointly  impel  the  machine  of  government  in  a  di- 
rection different  from  what  either,  acting  by  itfelf, 
would  have  done ;  but  at  the  fame  time  iri  a  di- 
rection partaking  of  each,  and  formed  out  of  all ; 
a  direction  which  conftitutes  the  true  line  of  the 
liberty  and  happmefs  of  the  community.  See  the 
articles  King.  Lords,  and  Commons. 

(7.)  Parliament,  laws,  customs,'  and 
power  of.  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment, fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Is  fo  tranfeendent 
and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for 
caufes  or  perfons- within  any  bounds    And  of  this 
high  court  he  adds,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  Si  ami' 
quitatem  JpeBes,  rft  vetuJliJJtYna  ;Jf  dhnitatcmt  eji  bo* 
noratij/ima ;  Jijuri/diBionem,  tfl  tapuciffima.  It  hith 
foveteign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making, 
confirming,  enlarging,  rcftraining,  abrogating,  re- 
pealing, reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws;  con- 
cerning matters  of  all  poflible  denominations,  cc- 
ciefiaftical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime, 
or  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that  abfo- 
lute defpotic  power,  wh'ch  muft  in  all  govern- 
ments refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufted  bt  the  con- 
ftitution of  thefe  kingdoms.    All  mifehiefs  and 
grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tranf- 
cend  the  ordinary  cohrfe  of  the  laws,  are  within 
the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.    It  can 
regulate  or  new-model  the  fuccrfllon  to  the  crown, 
as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wil- 
liam III.    It  can  alter  the  eftablilhed  religion  of 
the  land  ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inftances  in 
the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  hi*  three  chil- 
dren.   It  can  change  and  create  afrrfh  even  the 
conftitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parliaments 
themfelvcs ;  as  was  done  by  the  act  of  union,  and 
the  feveral  ftatutes  for  trier nial  and  feptennial  elec- 
tions.   It  can,  in  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not 
naturally  impofOble;  and  therefore  fome  have  not 
fcrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too 
bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.    True  it  is, 
that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  authority  upon 
earth  can  unrlo.    So  that  it  is  a  matter  moft  cf- 
fential  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  fuch 
members  be  delegated  to  this  important  truft  as 
are  moft  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude, 
and  knowledge ;  for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm 
of  the  great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  "  That  Eng- 
land could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament 
and,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  obferve6,  this  being  the 
higheft  and  greateft  court,  over  which  none  other 
can  have  jurifdiction  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any 
means  a  mifgovernment  fhould  anywife  fall  upon 
it,  the  fubjects  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without 
all  manner  of  remedy.  Mr  Locke,  and  other  theo- 
retical writers,  have  held,  that  *»  there  remains 
ftill  inherent  in  the  people  a  fupreme  power  to 
remove  or  alter  the  legiflature,  when  they  find  the 
legiflature  act  contrary  to  the  truft  repofed  in 
them  ;  for  when  fuch  truft  is  abufed,  it  is  thereby 
forfeited,  and  devolves  to  thofe  who  gave  it." 
But  however  juft  this  conclufion  may  he  in  theory, 
we  cannot  adopt  it,  nor  argue  from  it,  under  any 
riifpenfation  of  government  at  prefent  actually 
cxifting.    For  this  devolution  of  power  to  the 
people  at  large  includes  in  it  a  diflolution  of  the 
whole  form  of  government  eftablifhed  by  that 

people ; 
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people;  reduces  all  the  members  to  their  original  mit'tbe  fubordinate  courts  of  law  to  examine  the 
ftate  of  equality;  and  by  annihilating  the  fovereign  merits  of  either  cafe.  But  the  maxims  upon 
power,  repeals  all  pofitive  laws  whatfoever  before  which  they  proceed,  together  with  the  method  of 
enacted.  No  human  laws,  will,  therefore,  fup-  proceeding,  reft  entirely  in  the  bread  of  the  par- 
pofe  a  cafe,  which  at  once  molt  deftroy  all  law,  liament  itfelf ;  and  are  not  defined  and  afcertained 
and  compel  men  to  build  afrefh  upon  a  new  foun-  by  any  particular  flated  laws.  The  privileges  of 
datton  ;  nor  will  they  make  provifion  for  fo  def-  parliament  are  likewife  very  large  and  indefinite ; 
perate  an  ere-nt,  as  mult  render  all  legal  provifions  and  therefore,,  when,  in  31ft  Hen.  VI.  the  houfe 
ineffectual.  So  long  therefore,  as  the  Englifh  con-  of  lords  propounded  a  queftion  to  the  judges  con- 
ft  it  ut  ion  1 4ft we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  cerning  them,  the  chief  juftice,  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
power  of  parliament  is  abfolute,  and  without  con-  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  declared,  M  That 
troul.  To  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife,  they  ought  not  to  make  an  Twer  to  that  queftion ; 
by  placing  thi<>  ex  ten  five  authority  in  hands  either  for  it  hath  not  been  ufed  aforetime,  that  the  juf- 
incapable  or  improper  to  manage  it,  it  is  provided  tices  (hould  in  anywife  determine  the  privileges  of 
by  the  cuftom  and  law  of  parliament,  that  no  one  the  high  court  of  parliament for  it  is  fo  high  and 
(hall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  unlefs  he  be  a  1  mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it  may  make  law;  and 
years  of  age.  This  is  alfo  exprefsly  declared  by  that  which  H  law,  it  may  make  no  law :  and  the 
ftat.  7.  and  8.  W.  III.  c.  15  :  yet  with  regard  to  the  determination  and  knowledge  of  that  privilege  be* 
houfe  of  commons,  doubts  have  arifen  fromfome  longs  to  the  lords  of  parliament,  and  not  to  the 
contradictory  adjudications,  whether  or  not  a  juftices."  Privilege  of  parliament  was  principally 

 incapacitated  from  fitting  in  that  houfe.   eftablifhed,  in  order  to  protect  its  members  not 

only  from  being  molefted  by  their  fcllow-fubjects, 
but  alfo  more  cfpecially  from  being  opprefled  by 
the  power  of  the  crown.  If,  therefore,  all  the 
privileges  of  parliament  were  once  to  be  fct  dowfl 
and  afcertained,  and  no  privilege  to  be  allowed 
but  what  was  fo  defined  and  determined,  it  were 
eafy  for  the  executive  power  to  devife  fome  new 
fuprcsnacy,  and  abjuration,  and  fubferibed  and  cafe,  not  within  the  line  of  privilege,  and  under 
repeated  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  pretence  thereof  to  harafs  any  refractory  member, 
and  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  and  violate  the  freedom  of  parliament.  The  dig* 
mafa.  Aliens,  unlefs  naturalized,  were  likewife  nity  and  independence  of  the  two  houfe s  are 
by  the  law  of  parliament,  incapable  to  ferve  there-  therefore  in  a  great  meafure  preferved  by  keeping 
in:  and  now  it  is  enacted,  by  ftat.  is.  and  13.  their  privileges  indefinite.  Some,  however,  of 
W.  Ill  c.  a.  that  no  alien,  even  though  he  be   the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  member  of 

either  houfe,  are,  privilege  of  fpcech,  of  perfon, 
of  their  domeftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 
As  to  the  firft,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is  declared 
by  the  ftatute  1  W.  fit  M.  ftat.  2.  c.  a.  as  one  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  "  That  the  freedom  of 
fpcech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parlia. 
crime  in  foch  perfon,  and  proof  thereof,  adjudge  mcnt,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned 
him  di fabled  and  incapable  to  fit  as  a  member:  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament."  And 
and  this  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament,  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particularly  demanded  cf 
For  as  every  court  of  juftice  hatb  laws  and  cuf-  the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  t  f 
bms  for  its  direction,  fome  the  civil  and  canon,   commons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parlia- 


It  is  alfo  enacted  by  ftat.  7.  Jac.  I.  c.  6.  that  no 
member  be  permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons till  be  hath  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  be- 
fore  the  lord  Reward  or  his  deputy :  and  by  30 
Car.  II.  ft.  a.  and'i.  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  that  no  member 
fbalt  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe,  till  be  hath,  in  the 
presence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 


Mturalized,  (hall  be  capable  of  being  a 
cf  either  houfe  of  parliament.  And  there  are  not 
only  tbefe  ftmding  incapacities,  but  if  any  perfon 
a  made  a  peer  by  the  king,  or  elected  to  ferve  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  by  the  people,  yet  may 
the  respective  houfes,  upon  complaint  of  any 


woae  the  common  law,  others  their  own  peculiar 
laws  awd  cuftoms ;  fo  the  high  court  or  parlia- 
ment hath  aMb  its  own  peculiar  law,  called  the 
kx  tt  eonfmtudo  parliament;  a  law  which  Sir 
Edward  Coke  obferves,  is  ab  omnibus  quxrenda,  a 
"tuhu  ignorata,  a  fautit  cognita.  It  will  not  there- 
fore beexpected  that  we* (hould  enter  into  the  exa- 
mination of  this  law  with  minutenefs ;  fincc,  as 
the  fame  learned  author  afTures  us,  it  is  much 
Better  to  be  learned  out  of  the  rolls  of  parliament 
and  other  records,  and  by  precedents  and  con- 
tinual experience,  than  can  be  expreffed  by  any 
">ne  man.  The  whole  of  the  law  and  cuftom  of 
Parliament  has  its  original  from  this  one  maxim, 
**  That  whatever  matter  arifea  concerning  either 
houfe  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  4if- 
cuffed,  and  adjudged  in  that  houfe  to  which  it  re. 
Ut*«,  and  not  eifewhere."  Hence,  for  inftance, 
the  lords  will  not  fuffer  the  commons  to  interfere 


ment.  So  likewife  are  the  other  privileges,  of 
perfon,  fervants,  lands,  and  goods;  which  arc 
immunities  as  ancient  as  Edward  the  Confcflbrj 
in  whofe  laws  wc  find  thi-  precept.  Ad  fynodos 
venientibuj,  Jive  fummoniti  Jint*  Jive  per  Je  quid 
agendum  habuerinU  Jit  fumma  pax  ;  and  fo,  -too, 
in  the  old  Gothic  conftitutions,  Bxlrnditur  b«e pa* 
et  Jccuritas  ad  quutuardecim  diet,  convocato  rtgni 
fenatu.  This  included  formerly  not  only  privilege 
from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  am-fts 
and  feizures  by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law. 
And  (till  to  afiault  by  violence  a  member  of  either 
houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high  contempt 
of  parliament,  and  there  punilhed  with  the  ut- 
moit  feverity.  It  has  likewife  peculiar  penalties 
annexed  to  it  in  the  courts  of  law,  by  ftat.  5  Hen. 
IV.  c.  6.  and  11  Hen.  VI.  c.  11.  Neither  can 
any  member  of  either  houfe  be  arretted  and  taken 
into  cultody  without  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of 


13  fettling  the  election  of  a  peer  of  Scotland  ;  the  parliament.    But  all  other  privileges  which  de 

commons  will  not  allow  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  rogaie  from  the  common  law  are  now  at  an  end, 

ejection  of  a  burgefs ;  nor  will  either  houfe  per-  lave  only  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  member's 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  f.  D  peilou; 
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pcrfon ;  which  in  a  peer  (by  the  privilege  of  peer- 
age) is  tor  ever  facrcd  and  inviolable ;  and  in  a 
commoner  ( by  the  privilege  of  parliament )  for  40 
days  after  every  prorogation,  and  40  days  before 
the  next  appointed  meeting;  which  is  now  in 
erTcd  as  long  as  the  parliament  fubfifts,  it  feldom 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  ho  days  at  a  time. 
A»  to  all  other  privileges  which  obftruct  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  jufticc,  they  were  reftrained  by 
the  ftatutes  11  W.  III.  c.  3.  a  and  3  Ann.  c.  x8. 
am!  11  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  and  are  now  totally  abo- 
lilhed  by  ftatute  10  Geo.  III.  c.  50;  which  en- 
acts,  that  any  fuit  may  at  any  time  be  brought  a- 
gainft  any  peer  or  member  of  parliament,  their 
fervanta,  or  any  other  pcrfon  entitled  to  pivilege 
of  parliament ;  which  Hull  not  be  impeached  or 
delayed  by  pretence  of  any  fuch  privilege*  except 
that  tbe  perfon  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons fhall  not  thereby  be  fubjeded  to  any  arreft 
or  imprifonmcnt.  Likcwife,for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce, it  is  provided  by  ftatute  4  Geo.  III.  c.  33. 
that  any  trader,  having  privilege  of  parliament, 
may  be  ferved  with  legal  procefs  for  any  juft  debt 
(to  the  amount  of  xoel.):  and  unlefs  he  makes  fa- 
tisfaction  Within  two  months  it  fhall  be  deemed 
an  aft  of  bankruptcy;  and  that  coromiffion  of 
bankruptcy  may  be  iffued  againlt  fuch  privileged 
traders  in  like  manner  as  again  ft  any  other.  The 
only  way  by  which  courts  of  joftice  could  an- 
ciently take  cognizance  of  privilege  of  parliament, 
was  by  writ  of  privilege,  in  the  nature  of  fuferje- 
dtas.,  to  deliver  the  party  out  of  coftody  when 
arretted  in  a  civil  fuit.  For  when  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  the  fpeaker  to  the  judges,  to  ftay  proceed- 
ings ngairtft  a  privileged  perfon,  they  rejected  it 
as  contrary  to  their  oath  of  office.  But  fincc  the 
ftatute  is  Will.  III.  c.  3.  which  enacts,  that  no 
privileged  perl'on  fhall  be  fubject  to  arreft  or  im- 
prifonmcnt, it  hath  been  held,  that  fuch  arreft  is 
irregular  ab  initio,  and  that  the  party  may  be  dif- 
charged  upon  motion.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  is  no  precedent  of  any  fuch  writ  of  privi- 
lege, but  only  in  civil  fuits ;  and  that  the  ftatute 
of  1  Jac.  L  c. 13.  and  that  of  King  William,  which 
remedy  fome  inconveniences  arifing  from  privi- 
lege of  parliament,  fpeak  only  of  civil  adtions. 
And,  therefore,  the  claim  of  privilege  hath  been 
nfually  guarded  with  an  exception  as  to  the  cafe 
of  indictable  crimes ;  df,  as  it  hath  been  frequent- 
ly  expreffed,  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace.  Whereby  it  feems  to  have  been  under- 
rlood,  that  no  privilege  was  allowable  to  the  mem- 
bers, their  families,  or  fen-ants,  in  any  crime 
whatsoever ;  for  all  crimes  are  treated  by  the  law 
as  being  centra  pacem  domini  regis.  And  inftanccs 
have  not  been  wanting,  wherein  privileged  perfona 
have  been  convicted  of  mifdemcanors,  and  com- 
mitted, or  profecuted  to  outlawry,  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  feffion ;  which  proceeding  has  after, 
wards  received  the  fanftion  and  approbation  of 
parliament.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  about 
30  years  ago,  the  cafe  of  writing  and  publifhing 
teditious  libels,  was  refolved  by  both  houfes  not 
to  be  entitled  to  privilege ;  and  that  the  reafons 
upon  which  that  cafe  proceeded,  extended  equal- 
ly to  every  indictable  offence.  So  that  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  privilege  of  parliament,  in  fuch 
«afcs,  fecm*  to  be  tbc  right  of  receiving  immediate 
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information  of  the  imprifonment  or  detention  of 
any  member,  with  the  real'on  for  which  he  is  de- 
tained $  a  practice  that  is  daily  ufed  upon  tbc 
flighteft  military  accufations,  preparatory  to  a  trial 
by  a  court-martial ;  and  which  is  recognized  by 
the  feveral  temporary  ftatutes  lor  fufpending  the 
habeas  corpus  act :  whereby  it  is  provided,  that  no 
member  of  either  houfe  lb  all  be.  detained,  tiil  tbe 
matter  of  which  he  ftands  fufpecled  be  firft  com- 
municated to  the  houfe  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  the  coofent  of  the  faid  houfe  obtained  for  bis 
commitment  or  detaining.  But  yet  the  ufage  has 
uniformly  been,  ever  fince  the  Revolution,  that  tbe 
communication  has  been  fubfequent  to  the  arreft. 
Sec  King,  Loans,  and  Commons. 

(8.)  Parliament,  method  of  making  laws 
in.  IV.  The  method  of  proceeding,  in  enading 
laws,  is  much  the  fame  in  both  houfes.  But  for  this, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Bill,  §  10 — la; 
and  Hull  only  obfervc  in  this  place,  that,  for  dif- 
patch  of  buQnefs,  each  houfe  of  parliament  has  its 
fpeaker.  The  srEAKER  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
wbofe  office  it  is  to  prefide  there,  and  manage  the 
formality  of  bufinefs,  is  tbe  lord  chancellor,  or 
keeper  of  the  king's  great*  feal,  or  any  other 
appointed  by  the  king's  commiffion ;  and  if  none 
be  fo  appointed,  the  houfe  of  lords  (it  is  (aid)  may 
elect.  The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
chofen  by  the  houfe ;  but  mult  be  approved  by 
the  king.  And  herein  the  ufage  of  the  two  houfes 
differs,  that  the  fpeaker  of  tbe  houfe  of  commons 
cannot  give  his  opinion  or  argue  any  queition  in 
the  houfe  ;  but  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
if  a  lord  of  parliament,  may.  In  each  houfe  the 
act  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole ;  and  this  ma- 
jority is  declared  by  votes  openly  and  publicly 
given  ;  not,  as  formerly,  at  Venice,  and  many  other 
lenatorial  affemblip  s,  privately,  or  by  ballot.  This 
latter  method  may  be  fcrviceable,  to  prevent  in- 
trigues and  unconftitutional  combinations ;  but  is 
impofilble  to  be  practifed  with  us,  at  leaft  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  where  every  member's  con- 
duct is  fubject  to  the  future  cenfure  of  hit  confti- 
tuents,  and  therefore  ihouid  be  openly  fubtnitted 
to  their  infpection. 

(9.)  PARLIAMENT,  MITHOD  OB  PROHOGUIMGi 
ADJOURNING,  AND  DISSOLVING.  V.  i.  An  AD- 
JOURNMENT is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  tbe 
ieiliou  from  one  day  to  another,  as  the  word  fig. 
nlfies ;  and  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  each 
houfe  feparately  every  day ;  and  fometimes  for  a 
fortnight  or  a  month  together,  as  at  Cbriftmaa  ot 
£  alter,  or  upon  other  particular  occafions.  But 
the  adjpumment  of  one  houfe  is  no  adjournment 
of  the  other.  It  has  alfo  been  ufual,  wben  his 
Majefty  bath  Signified  his  pleafure,  that  both  01 
either  of  the  houfes  fliould  adjourn  themfelvea  to 
a  certain  day,  to  obey  the  king's  pleafure  fo  fig. 
nified,  and  to  adjourn  accordingly.  Otherwife 
befidesthe  indecorum  of  a  refufal,  a  prorogatum 
would  afluredly  follow;  which  would  often  01 
very  inconvenient  to  both  public  and  private  bufi 
nefs.  For  prorogation  puts  an  end  to  tbe  feflioit 
and  then  fuch  bills  as  arc  only  begun,  and  not  per 
fefted,  mult  be  refumed  4e  novo  (if  at  all)  in  a  fub 
fequent  feffion  ;  whereas,  after  an  adjournment 
all  things  continue  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  the  tim< 
of  adjournment  made,  and  may  be  proceed  or 

withou 
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without  any  frefh  commencement,  ii.  A  proro-  folution  formerly  happened  immediately  upon  the 
■gation  ia  the  continuance  of  the  parliament  from  death  of  the  reigning  fovereign :  for  he  being  con- 
one  feffion  to  another;  as  an  adjournment  is  a  lidered  in  law  as  the  head  of  the  parliament, 
continuation  of  the  feffion  from  day  to  day.  .This  {caput,  frmtipiumt  et  fam\  that  failing,  the  whole 
is  done  by  the  royal  authority,  expreffed  either  body  was  held  to  be  extinct.  But  the  calling  a 
by  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  Majefty's  prefence,  new  parliament  immediately  on  the  inauguration 
or  by  commiffion  from  the  crown,  or  frequently  of  the  fucceffor  being  found  inconvenient,  and 
by  proclamation.    Both  houfes  are  necefiarily  dangers  being  apprehended  from  having  no  par lia- 

prorogucd  at  the  fame  time ;  it  not  being  a  pro-  ment  in  being  in  cafe  of  a  difputed  fuccrffion,  it 

rogation  of  the  houfe  of  lords  or  commons,  but 

of  the  parliament.   The  feffion  is  never  under- 

ftood  to  be  at  an  end  until  a  prorogation ;  though, 

wnlefs  fomc  act  be  paffed,  or  lome  judgment  given 

in  parliament,  it  is  in  truth  no  feffion  at  all.  And 

formerly  the  ufage  was,  for  the  king  to  give  the 


was  enacted  by  the  ftatutrs.7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  15. 
and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  that  the  parliament  in  being  (hall 
continue  for  fix  months  atter  the  death  of  any 
king  or  queen,  unlefs  fooner  prorogued  or  dif- 
folved  by  the  fucceffor;  that  if  the  parliament  be, 
at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  leparated  by  ad- 


royal  affent  to  all  fuch  bills  as  he  approved  at  the  journment  or  prorogation,  it  fhall  notwithftauding 
end  of  every  fefGoa,  and  then  to  prorogue  the  par-   affemble  immediately :  and  that  if  no  parliament 
Lament,  though  fomet;mesonly  for  a  day  or  two;  is  then  in  being,  the  members  of  the  laft  parliament 
after  which  all  bufinefs  then  depending  in  the   fhall  affemble,  and  be  again  a  parliament.  3. 
houfes  was  not  to  be  begun  again.   Which  cut-   Laftly,  a  parliament  may  be  dilTolved  or  expire 
torn  obtained  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  once  became  a   by  length  of  time.    For  if  either  the  legill.n ive 
queftion,  Whether  giving  the  royal  affent  to  a   body  were  perpetual,  or  might  laft  for  the  life  of 
fingle  bill  did  not  of  courfe  put  an  end  to  the  fef-  the  prince  who  convened  them,  as  formerly*  and 
(ion  ?  And  though  it  was  then  refoived  in  the  ne-   were  fo  to  be  fupplied,  by  occafionally  filling  the 
gative,  yet  toe  notion  was  fo  deeply  rooted,  that   vacancies  with  new  reprefentatives ;  in  theft-  cafes 
tiR  ttatute  1  Car.  I.  c.  7.  was  pafied  to  declare,    if  it  were  once  corrupted,  the  evil  would  be  paft 
that  the  king's  affent  to  that  and  fome  other  acts   all  remedy  ;  but  when  different  bodies  fucceed 
fhould  not  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  ;  and  even  fo   each  other,  if  the  people  fee  caufe  to  difapprove 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  we  find  a  provifo   of  the  prefent,  they  may  rectify  its  faults  in  the 
frequently  tacked  to  a  bill,  that  his  Majrfty's  af-   next.   A  legifiative  affembly  alio,  which  is  fure 
fent  thereto  mould  not  determine  the  feffion  of  to  be  feparated  again,  (whereby  its  members  will 
parliament.  But  it  now  feems  to  be  allowed,  that   themfelves  become  private  men,  and  fubject  to 
a  prorogation  muft  be  exprefsly  made,  in  order   the  full  extent  of  the  laws  which  they  have  en- 
to  determine  the  feffion.   And  if  at  the  time  of  adted  tor  others),  will  think  themfelves  bound,  in 
an  actual  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger  of  inva-    intereft  as  well  as  duty,  to  make  only  fuch  laws 
fioo,  the  parliament  fhall  be  feparated  by  adjourn-   as  are  good.   The  utmoft  extent  of  time  that  the 
■sent  or  prorogation,  the  king  is  empowered  to   fame  parliament  was  allowed  to  fit,  by  the  ftatttte 
call  them  together  by  proclamation,  with  14  days   6  W.  and  M.  c.  3.  was  three  years :  after  the  ex- 
of  the  time  appointed  for  their  rcaffera-   piration  of  which,  reckoning  from  the  return  of 
Ui.  A  dissolution  is -the  civil  death  of  the  firft  fummons,  the  parliament  was  to  have  no 

longer  continuance.  But  by  flat.  1  Geo.  I.  ft.  2. 
c.  38.  (in  order,  profeffedly,  to  prevent  the  great 
and  continued  expences  of  frequent  elections,  and 
the  violent  heats  and  animofities  confequent  there- 
upon, and  for  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  go- 
vernment then  juft  recovering  from  the  late  re- 
bellion), this  term  was  prolonged  to  /even  years ; 
and,  what  alone  is  an  inftance  of  the  valt  authori- 
ty of  parliament,  the  very  fame  houfe  that  was 
chofen  for  three  years,  enacted  its  own  continu- 
ance for  fines.  So  that,  as  our  conftitution  now 
(lands,  the  parliament  muft  expire,  or  die  a  na- 
by  the  unfortunate  king  Charles  I.j  who,  having   tural  death,  at  the  end  of  every  feveuth  year,  if 


the  parliament ;  and  this  may  he  effected  three 
ways:  1.  By  the  king's  will,  expreffed  either  in 
per  ion  or  by  representation.  For  as  the  king  has 
the  fole  right  of  convening  the  parliament,  fo  alfo 
it  ia  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  he 
may  (whenever  he  pleafes)  prorogue  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  time,  or  put  a  final  period  to  its  exift- 
encc.  If  nothing  bad  a  right  to  prorogue  or  dif- 
ibive  a  parliament  but  itfelf,  it  might  become  per- 
petual. And  this  would  be  extremely  dangerous, 
if  at  any  time  it  fhould  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
the  executive  power;  as  was  fatally  experienced 


not  fooner  diffolved  by  the  royal  prerogative. 

(10.)  Parliament,  peculiar  forms  obser- 
ved in.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  fit  by  themfelves  on  the  hues  of  the 
throne;  at  the  wall,  on  the  king's  right  hand( 
the  two  archbifhops  fit  by  themfelves  011  a  turm. 
Below  them,  the  bifhops  ot  London.  Durham, 
and  Winchefter,  and  all  the  other  bifhnps,  fit  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  their  confecration.  On 
frequently  and  regularly  come  together  for  the  dif-   the  king's  left  hand  the  lord  treafurer,  lord  prcfi 


unadvifedly  paffed  an  act  to  continue  the  parlia- 
ment then  in  being  till  fuch  time  as  it  fhould 
pleafe  to  difiolvc  itfelf,  at  laft  fell  a  facrifice  to 
that  inordinate  power  which  he  himfelf  had  con- 
tented to  give  them.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
peceflTary,  that  the  crown  fhould  be  empowered 
to  regulate  the  duration  of  thefe  afiemblies,  under 
the  limitations  which  the  Engliib  conftitution  has 
prefer i bed  ;  fo  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may 


patch  of  bufinefs  arid  redrefs  of  grievances,  and 
may  not,  on  the  other,  even  with  the  confent  of 
the  crown,  be  continued  to  an  inconvenient  or  un- 
conftttutional  length.  2.  A  parliament  may  be 
diifolvcd  by  the  demife  of  the  crown.  This  dif- 


dent,  and  lord  privy-feal,  fit  upon  forms  above  all 
dukes,  except  the  royal  blood ;  then  the  dukes, 
marquiff'es,  and  carls,  according  to  their  creation. 
Acrofs  the  room  are  wool-facks,  continued  frcm 
an  ancient  cuftom  ;  and  the  chancellor,  or  keeper 
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-being  of  comfe  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
fits  on  the  firft  wool-totk  before  the  throne,  with 
the  great  fed  or  mnce  lying  by  him  ;  below  thefe 
are  forms  for  the  vifcounts  and  barone.    On  the 
other  wool  Ticks  are  featcd  the  judges,  matters  in 
chancery,  and  king's  council,  who  are  only  to 
give  their  advice  in  points  of  law :  but  they  all 
ftand  up  till  the  king  gives  them  leave  to  fit.  i. 
The  commons  fit  promifcuoufly ;  only  the  fpeak- 
er  has  a  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe,  and 
the  clerk  and  his  affiftant  lit  at  the  table  near 
him.    When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
(peaks,  he  (lands  up  uncovered,  and  directs  his 
fpeech  to  the  fpeaker  only.    If  what  he  fays  be 
anfwered  by  another,  he  is  not  allowed  to  reply 
the  fame  day,  unk-fs  perfonal  reflections  have  been 
caft  upon  him  :  but  when  the  commons,  in  order 
to  have  a  ureater  freedom  of  debate,  have  refoW 
ved  thfmfelvcs  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe,  every  member  may  fpeak  to  a  quettion  as 
often  as  he  thinks  neceltary.    In  the  houfe  of 
lord*  they  vote,  beginning  at  the  puifoe,  or  I o weft 
baron,  and  fo  up  orderly  to  the  higheft,  every 
one  anfwering,  Content  or  Not  content.   In  the 
houll*  of  commons  they  vote  by  yeas  and  nojs  ; 
and  if  it  be  dubious  which  are  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  houfe  divides.    If  the  queftion  be  about 
.bringing  any  thing  into  the  houfe,  the  yeas  go 
out :  but  if  it  be  about  any  thing  the  bouie  alrea- 
dy has,  the  nays  go  out.    In  all  divifions  the 
fpeaker  appoints  4  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion. 
In  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  divide 
by  changing  tides,  the  yeas  taking  the  right  and 
the  nays  the  left  of  die  chair ;  and  then  there  arc 
but  two  tellers.   If  a  bill  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the 
other  demur  to  it,  a  conference  is  demanded  in 
the  painted  chamber,  where  certain  members  are 
deputed  from  each  houfe;  and  here  the  lords  fit 
covered,  and  the  commons  ftand  bare,  and  de- 
bate the  cafe.    If  they  difagree,  the  affair  is  null ; 
and  if  they  agree,  this,  with  the  other  bills  that 
have  patted  both  houfes,  is  brought  down  to  the 
king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes  thither 
clothed  in  his  royal  robes  ;  before  him  the  clerk 
of  the  parliament  reads  the  title  of  each  bill,  and 
a9  -he  reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces 
the  royal  allent  or  diffent.    If  it  be  a  public  bill, 
the  royal  alfent  is  given  in  thefe  words,  Le  roy  U 
vent,  The  king  will  have  it  fo ;  if  private,  Soit 
fait  com  me  tl  eft  de/ire,  Let  the  requett  be  complied 
with;  if  the  king  refufes  the  bill,  thcanfwer  is 
Le  roy  s'avifera,  The  king  will  thfnk  of  it;  and 
if  it  be  a  money-bill,  the  anfwer  is,  Le  roy  remercie 
fis  .loyaux  fuiets,  aecepte  levr  benevolence,  et  avfft  U 
veut ;  The  king  tbank.6  his  loyal  fubjects,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  therefore  grants  his  con- 
ieut. 

(11.)  Pahliamekt,  the  High  Court  of,  is 
the  fupreme  court  in  the  kingdom,  not  only  for 
the  making,  but  alfo  f>>r  the  execution,  of  laws, 
by  the  trial  of  great  and  enormous  offenders,  whe- 
ther lords  or  commoners,  in  the  method  of  parlia- 
mentary impeachment.  As  for  acts  of  parliament 
to  attaint  particular  perfons  of  treafon  or  felony, 
or  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties,  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  the  common  law,  to  ferve  afpecial  pur- 
polc,  we  fpeak  not  of  them;  being  to  all  intents 
and  purpofc*  new  laws,  made  fro  re  nata,  and" 
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by  no  means  an  execution  of  fuch  as  arc  abreax-f 
!i  being.    But  an  impeachment  before  the  lori 
by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliatnerr. 
is  a  profecution  of  the  already  known  and  eft*; 
blifhed  law,  and  has  been  frequently  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  being  a  prefentment  to  the  moft  high  an; 
fupreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the  met 
foleron  grand  iuquefi  of  the  whole  kingdom,  i 
commoner  cannot,  however,  be  impeached  b?. 
fore  the  lords  for  any  capital  offence,  but  on  It 
for  any  high  mifdemeanors ;  a  peer  may  be  im- 
peached for  any  crime.  And  they  ufually  (in  cai: 
of  any  impeachment  of  a  peer  for  treafon)  addreii 
the  crown  to  appoint  a  lord  high  fie  ward,  for  the 
greater  dignity  and  regularity  of  their  proceeding*; 
which  high  fteward  was  formerly  elected  by  tU 
peers  themfelves,  though  he  was  generally  coo 
miflloned  by  the  king  ;  but  it  hath  of  late  yean 
been  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  high  fteward  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  indif- 
penfably  necellary,  but  that  the  houfe  may  pro- 
ceed  without  one.   The  articles  of  impeachment 
are  a  kind  of  bills  of  indivflment,  found  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  afterwards  tried  by  tL: 
lords ;  who  are  in  cafes  of  mifdemeanors  conft- 
dcred,  not  only  as  their  own  peers,  but  as  tb< 
peers  of  the  whole  nation.    This  is  a  cuftom  de- 
rived to  us  from  the  conftitution  of  the  ancien: 
Germans  ;  who  in  their  great  councils  fomctirr.L 
tried  capital  accufations  relating  to  the  public 
Licet  apud  concilium  accu/are  quoque,  et  difcrimn 
capitis  intendere.   And  it  has  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  Englilh  conftitution  ;  which  has  much  in> 
proved  upon  the  ancient  model  imported  hither 
from  the  continent.   For  though  in  general  the 
union  of  {he  legiflative  and  judicial  powers  ought 
to  be  moft  carefully  avoided,  yet  it  may  happen 
that  a  fubject,  intruftcd  with  the  adminiftration  ci 
public  affairs,  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  ordinary 
magiftrate  either  dares  not  or  cannot  punifh.  Of 
thefe  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  or  houfe 
of  commons,  cannot  properly  judge  ;  becaufe 
their  conftituents  are  the  parties  injured,  and  can 
therefore  only  impeach.   But  before  what  court 
(hall  this  impeachment  be  tried  ?  Not  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  which  would  naturally  be 
fwayed  by  the  authority  of  fo  powerful  an  accu- 
fer.     Reafon  therefore  will  fuggeft,  that  this 
branch  of  the  legiflature,  which  reprefents  the 
people,  muft  bring  its  charge  before  the  other 
branch,  which  confifts  of  the  nobility,  who  have 
neither  the  fame  intercfts,  nor  the  fame  paffiom, 
as  popular  aflVmblies.   This  is  a  vaft  fuperiority 
which  the  conftitution  of  this  ifland  enjoys 
over  thofe  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  republics ; 
where  the  people  were  at  the  fame  time  both 
Judges  and  accusers.    It  is  proper  that  the  nobility  J 
fhould  judge,  to  infure  juftice  to  the  accu  fed ;  ai 
it  is  proper  that  the  people  fhould  accufe,  to  in- 
fure juftice  to  the  commonwealth.  And  therefore, 
among  other  extraordinary  circumftances  attend- 
ing the  authority  of  this  court,  there  is  one  of  a 
very  Angular  nature,  which  was  infilled  on  by 
the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of 
Danby  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  is  now 
enacted  by  ftatute  it  &  1  j  W.  III.  c.  ».  that  no 
pardon  under  the  great  ieal  fliall  be  pleadable  to 
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*r»  impeael,mcnt  by  the  commons  of  Great  Bri-  fit  and  vote.  *.  The  clergy ;  one  of  which  body 
Yain  in  parliament.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a  Britifh  is  elected  from  every  rural  deanery  of  ten  parifhes; 
parliament,  and  in  theory  at  leaff  we  fhould  pre.  who,  with  the  bifhopsand  fuperintendants  amount 
fnmc  it  were  nearly  pcrfed ;  but  fome  of  our  fd-  to  about  aoo.  3.  The  borghers,  eleded  by  the  ma- 
low  countrymen,  more  zealous  perhaps  than  wife,  giftrates  and  council  of  every  corporation  as  their 
fee  prodigious  faults  in  it,  fucb  indeed  as  they  reprefentatives;  of  whom  there  are  four  for  Stock* 
think  mull  inevitably  prove  fatal.   The  confe-  holm,  and  two  for  every  other  town,  amounting  in 


quer.ee  of  this  perfuafion  has  been  a  toud  and  in- 
cefiant  call  for  parliamentary  reform.  That  a- 
bufea  ought  to  be  reformed,  is  certain,  and  that 
few  inftitutions  are  fo  perfect  as  not  to  nerd 
amendment,  is  a  fact  equally  indisputable.  We 


the  whole  to  about  150.  4. The  peafants  chofen  by 
the  peafants  out  of  every  diftricr,  who  choofe  one 
of  their  own  rank,  and  not  a  gentleman  to  re- 
prefent  them ;  thefe  amount  to  about  150.  All 
thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm  :  and  after  the 
ft  a  If  eveofuppede,  that  there  are  many  abufes  in  Hate-affairs  have  been  reprefentcd  to  them  from 
our  parliament  which  would  require  to  be  amend-  the  throne,  they  feparate  and  fit  in  four  feveral 
ed ;  but  granting  all  this  and  fomething  more  if  it  chambers  or  houfes,  in  each  of  which  affairs  arc 
were  nceeffary,  we  would  recommend  in  the  carried  on  by  majority  of  votes ;  and  every  cham- 
rnesro  time  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  thofe  ber  has  a  negative  in  the  pafling  any  law. 
who  call  themfelves  the  Friends  of  the  People*  (1.)  *  PARLIAMENTARY,  adj.  [from  parlia- 
whofe  finceritjr  in  their  profeffions  it  would  be  merit  ]  Enacted  by  parliament ;  pertaining  to  par- 
mrpoIHe  to  qneftion,  the  example  of  France,  liament. — To  the  three  firfl  titles  of  the  two  bou- 
nd that  they  would  allow  it  to  be  a  warning  to  fes,  or  lines,  and  conqueft,  were  added  two  more ; 
Britain.   France  wanted  reform  indeed,  and  that  the  authorities  parliamentary  and  papal.  Baton. — 


which  was  firfl  propofed  had  the  countenance  of 
of  the  coolcft  and  the  heft  of  men ;  but  the  confe- 
rences have  been  dreadful  j  and  inftead  of  efta- 
biiibing  liberty  and  equality,  have  ended  in 
the  moft  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  despotism, 
ever  efrablifhed  in  any  nation ;  now  rendered  Im- 
perial and  hereditary  in  the  boufe  of  Bonaparte. 

(t».v  Parliament, the  latb  French.  The 
ci-devant  Parliaments  of  France  were  fovereign 
courts  eftabliflied  by  the  king,  finally  to  determine 
all  drfpntes  between  particular  perfons,  and  to 
pronounce  on  appeals  from  fentences  given  by  in- 


Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parliamentary  acts  Hale. — Credit 
to  rim  ten  millions  in  debt,  without  parliamentary 
fecurity,  I  think  to  be  dangerous  and  illegal.  Swift. 

(3.)  Parliamentary  reform  bill.  See  Eng- 
land, 

•  PARLOUR,  n.f  [parloir.  Fr.  parlatorioy  Ital.] 
1.  A  room  in  monafteru  s,  wherethe  religious  meet 
and  converfe.  a.  A  room  in  houfes  on  the  firfl 
floor,  elegantly  fumifhed  for  reception  or  enter- 
tainment.— Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  feemly  for  a 
man  to  go  about  the  building  of  an  houfe  to  the 


rerior  judpes. — There  were  ten  of  thefe  parfSa-  God  of  heaven,  with  no  other  appearance  than  rf 

aents  in  France,  of  which  that  of  Paris  was  the  his  end  were  to  rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for 

chief,  its  privileges  and  jurisdiction  being  of  the  his  own  ufe?  Hooker. — 

greateft  extent.   It  confifted  of  eight  chambers,  Back  again  fair  Alnia  led  them  right, 

where  caufes  of  audience  were  pleaded  ;  the  And  foon  into  a  goodly  parlour  brought.  Spenf. 

chamber  of  written  law;  the  chamber  of  counfet;  — It  would  be  infinitely  more  fhameful,  in  the 

the  Tournelle  criminelle,  for  judging  criminal  af-  drefs  of  the  kitchen,  to  receive  the  entertainments 

fairs;  the  Tournelle  civile,  in  aid  of  the  grand  of  the  parlour.  South. 


chamber  ;  and  three  chambers  of  inquefts,  where 
procefTea  were  adjudged  in  writing:  befides 
thefe,  there  was  alfo  the  chamber  of  voca- 
tions, and  thofe  of  requefts.  In  1771  the  king 
thought  fit  to  branch  the  Parliament  of  Paris  into 
fix  different  parliaments,  under  the  denomination 


Roof  and  fides  were  like  a  parlour  made.  Dryd. 

The  firft,  forgive  my  verfe  if  too  diffufe, 
Perform'd  the  kitchen's  and  the  parlour's  ufe. 

Harte. 

*  PARLOUS,  adj.  [This  might  feem  to  come 
from  parler,  Ft.  to  fpeak  ;  but  Junius  derives  it,  I 


ot  fuperior  courts,  each  parliament  having  fimilar  think,  rightly,  from  perilous,  in  which  fenfe  it  an- 
;unfdtctton.  Under  their  fecond  race  of  kings,  fwers  to  the  Latin  improbus.\  Keen;  fprightly; 
this  parliament,  like  that  of  England,  was  the  waggifh. — 

One  muft  be  trufled,  and  he  thought  ber  fit, 
As  pafling  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit.  ^Dryden. 
•  PARLOUSNF.SS.  n.f.  [Irom  parlous.]  Quick- 
nefs ;  keennefs  of  temper. 
(1.)  PARMA,  a  duchy  or  province  of  Italy, 


king's  council,  it  gave  audience  to  ambafladors, 
and  confuted  of  the  affairs  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. The  king,  like  ours,  at  that  time  prefided 
in  them,  without  being  at  all  matter  of  their  refo- 
lutions.    But  in  after  times  their  authority  was 


abridged  ;  as  the  kings  referred  the  decifion  of  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Po ;  on  the  NE.  by  the 
the  grand  affairs  of  the  public  to  their  own  coun-  late  Mantuan,  now  the  department  of  the  Mincio, 
cils;  leaving  none  but  private  ones  to  the  parlia-   in  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  on  the  E.  by  the  ci-dc- 


The  parliament  of  Paris  alfo  enjoyed  the  vant  duchy  of  Modcna,  now  the  dep.  of  Panaro, 

privileges  of  verifying  and  regiftering  the  king's  on  the  S.  by  Tufcany,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 

arrets  or  edicts,  without  which  thofc  edicts  were  duchy  of  Placcntia.   In  the  midtt  of  all  the  fur- 

of  little  or  no  value.  rounding  changes,  this  duchy  has  undergone  no 

(13.)  Parliament,  the  Swedish,  con  fills  ot  change  in  its  political  conftitution,  government  or 

four  eftates,  with  the  king  at  their  head.   Thefe  geographical  divifion,  though  fuch  were/threat- 

eftates  are,  1.  The  nobility  and  representatives  of  ened ;  but  the  duko  made  peace  with  the  French 

the  gentry ;  with  whom  the  colonels,  lieutenant-  republic  on  the  ajth'Oct.  1796    The  air  is  very 

colonela,  majors  and  captains  of  every  regiment,  wholefome,  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  live 
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to  a  great  age.  Tbe  foil  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  with  bis  fon.  Plutarch  remarks,  that  Parmenio 
wine,  oil,  and  hemp ;  tbe  paftures  feed  a  great  gained  many  victories  without  Alexander,  but  A- 
oumber  of  cattle,  and  the  cheefe  is  in  very  high  lexandcr  not  one  without  Parmenio. 
cftecra.  Here  are  considerable  mines  of  copper  PARMENTIER.  John,  a  celebrated  French  na* 
and  filver,  and  plenty  of  truffles.  See  Parmesan,  vigator,  Horn  at  Dieppe,  in  1494.  He  was  tbe  firft 
N°  1.  pilot  who  conducted  vcffels  to  Brazil,  and  the  firft 

(3.)  Parma,  an  ancient,  rich,  populous,  and  Frenchman  who  difcovered  the  Indies  as  far  at 
hand  fome  city  of  Italy  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  Sumatra.  He  was  a  good  aftronomer,  and  laid 
with  a  citadel,  a  bHhosVs  fee,  and  an  univerflty.  down  fcveral  excellent  maps.  He  died  at  Suroa- 
It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  tbe  Urged   tra,  in  1530. 

opera-houfe  in  Europe,  which  has  feats  for  11,000  (1.)  PARMESAN,  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  its 
Spectators;  but  as  it  required  a  vaft  number  of  moft  exfen five  fen Se;  including  not  only  the  city  and 
candles,  which  occasioned  great  expenfe,  they  duchy  of  Parma  Proper,  (fee  Parma  N°  a.  &  a.) 
have  contrived  another  which  has  room  for  2000  but  alio  thofe  of  Guaftalla  and  Placentia.  (See  Pla- 
fp«aators.  The  dome  and  the  church  of  St  John  cbmtia.)  It  extends  40  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and 
are  painted  by  the  famous  Corregio,  who  was  a  from  30  to  48,  from  E.  to  W.  This  country  once 
native.  Charles  III.  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  car-  formed  a  final  I  republic ;  but  afterwards  fell fue- 
lled away  the  library  to  Naples,  which  contained  ceffively  under  the  popes,  the  emperors,  the  dukes 
18,000  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of  of  Milan,  and  the  French,  upon  whose  expulfion 
curiofities,  as  alio  the  rich  collection  of  medals,  out  of  Italy,  it  was  re-united  to  the  Papa)  domi- 
The  citadel,  which  is  very  near  the  city,  is  built  nions.  In  1345,  Paul  III.  gave  it  to  his  natural 
in  the  fame  tafte  ae  that  at  Antwerp.  In  1734,  fon,  Peter  Alcyfius  Farnefe;  from  whom  the 
there  was  a  bloody  battle  fought  here ;  and  in  princes  of  that  family  defcended.  Of  thefe  the 
1741,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  duchies  mo  ft  celebrated  was  prince  Alexander.  (See  Alex- 
of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftalla,  were  given  to  ander,  N°  $%•)  The  princefs  Elizabeth  Farnele, 
Philip,  brother  to  Charles  above  mentioned.  Tbe   daughter  of  duke  Edward,  being  marriMl  to  K. 

Srincipal  ftreets  meet  in  tbe  centre,  and  form  a  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  in  1714,  became  heireSs  of 
andfome  Square.  The  new  palace  is  built  on  the  Parma,  in  1700,  on  the  death  of  her  uncle  Prince 
site  of  the  old.  It  has  5  collegiate  and  30  parifh  Francis  ;  and  her  fon  Philip  fucceeded  in  1748. 
churches,  befidea  the  cathedral  of  St  John.  Its  (3.)  Parmesan,^'.  Of  or  belonging  to  Parma, 
chief  manufacture  is  filk  (lockings,  and  Some  other  (3.)  Parmesan  Cheese,  a  fort  of  choefe  much 
articles  in  fiik.  It  was  famous  for  printing,  and  efteerned  among  the  Italians ;  fo  named  from  Lhe 
the  books  printed  by  Bodoni  are  remarkably  beau-  duchy  of  Paima  where  it  is  made,  and  whence  it 
tiful.  Parma,  from  its  firft  foundation  by  the  an-  is  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
cient  Etuirians,  has  never  changed  its  name.  The  cAvs  from  whofe  milk  this  cheefe  is  made  yield  a 
populat3n  is  eftimated  by  Mr  Martyn,  at  37,000;  great  quantity  of  it.  Of  this  cheefe  there  are  3 
by  Bercnger  at  45,000.  It  is  3*  miles  SW.  of  forts;  the  frcmaggio  di  forma,  about  two  palms 
Mantua :  60  SE.  of  Milan,  and  60  SE.  of  Cremona,  in  diameter,  and  7  or  8  inches  thick  ;  and  the/er- 
Lon.  10.  30.  E.   Lit.  44. 47.  N.  maggio  di  ribioie  and  di  riholim,  which  are  not  fo 

(3.)  Parma,  a  river  of  July,  which  rifes  in  the  large.  It  is  of  a  Saffron  colour;  and  the  beft  is 
S-  part  of  the  duchy,  (N°  1.)  near  Etruria ;  di*  kept  3  or  4  years.  See  Cheese,  §  4. 
vides  the  city  of  Parma,  (N°  a.)  into  three  parts,  PARM1GIANO,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe 
which  were  connected  by  two  bridges  over  thefe  true  name  was  Francis  Mazzuoli  ;  but  be  w  as 
branches;  and  falls  into  the  Po,  near  Viadna.  named  Parmigiano,  from  Parma,  where  he  was 
(4.)  Parma.   See  Parmesan,  N°  i.  born,  in  1504.   He  was  educated  under  bis  two 

*  PARMACITTY.  n.f.  Corruptedly  for  fper~  uncles,  and  was  an  eminent  painter  when  but  16 
■ma  ctti.  Atnf<uKrth.  years  of  age.  He  was  famous  all  over  Italy  at  19  ; 

PAR  MAN  I,  or  >  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  and  at  13  performed  fuch  wonders,  that  when  the 
PARMANENSES,  V  Parma,  general  of  Charles  V.  took  Rome  by  ftorm,  fome 

PAKMENIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  philofopher,  of  tbe  Soldiers,  having,  in  facking  the  town,  broke 
born  in  Elis,  about  A.  A.  C.  505.   He  ftudied   into  his  apartments,  found  him  intent  upon  bis 
under  Xenophancs,  or  Anaximander.   He  taught   work,  and  were  inftantly  fo  ftruck  with  the  beau- 
that  there  were  only  two  elements,  fire  and  earth ;  ty  of  his  pieces,  that  inftead  of  involving  him  in 
and  that  the  firft  generation  of  men  was  produced   the  plunder  and  destruction  in  which  they  were 
from  the  fun.   Along  with  thefe  and  other  abfur-   then  employed,  they  refolved  to  protect  him  from 
dities,  he  taught  fome  philosophical  truths :  He   all  manner  of  violence ;  w^hich  they  actually  per- 1 
fiift  difcovered  that  the  earth  is  round,  but  he   formed.    His  works  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
placed  it,  like  Ptolemy,  in  the  centre  of  the  Solar  beauty  of  the  colouring,  invention,  and  drawing.! 
Syftem.   He  put  his  fySlcm  into  verfe;  and  Frag-   His  figures  are  Spirited  and  graceful,  particularly 
ments  of  it  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephanus,  and    with  refpect  to  attitude,  and  drefles.    He  alio  ex<< 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  De  Po'Ji  Pbilofapbica.   celled  in  mufic,  in  which  he  much  delighted.  Hit 
PARMENIO,  a  celebrated  and  popular  gene-   paintings  in  oil  arc  few,  but  held  in  high  cfteemi 
ral,  in  the  army  of  Alexarder  the  Great,  who  long   as  are  alfo  his  drawings  and  etchings.    He  waj 
enjoyed  that  prince's  confidence,  and  was  more   the  firft  that  practifed  etching  in  Italy.  At  Rome, 
attached  to  his  perfon  as  a  matt  than  as  a  mo-   he  was  employed  by  pope  Clement  VII.  who  waaj 
narch.   Yet  in  a  moment  of  fufpicion,  excited  by   highly  pleafed  with  his  performances,  and  reward* 
falfe  information,  Alexander  ordered  this  faithful   cd  him  liberally.    In  the  Houghton  collection  oj 
friend  to  be  put  to  death,  in  kit  70th  year,  along   pictures,  now  in  poflcfTion  of  the  emperor  of  Ru£ 
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fia,  is  one  of  his  beft  pktures,  reprefenting  Chrifl 
laid  in  the  feputchre,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  ha?e 
been  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Parma.  Hit  prin- 
cipal works  are  at  Parma,  where  he  died  poor  in 
IJ40. 

PAUMILLIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
•of  the  Ifere,  94  miles  ENE.  of  Lyons. 

PAR  NA  SSI  A,  grafs  of  Parnaflus,  in  botany,  a 
genua  of  the  tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  claft  of  plants.  The  calyx  isquinque- 
p  mite ;  there  are  fire  petals,  and  as  many  neda- 
ria,  heart- maped,  and  ciliated  with  globular  tops  j 
the  capfule  qnadrivalved.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies,  having  a  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  angular, 
and  often  a  little  twifted,  bearing  a  fingle  white 
flower  at  top.  The  flowers  are  very  beautifully 
ftreaked  with  yellow ;  fo  that  though  it  is  a  com- 
mon plant,  growing  naturally  in  moift  p aft u res,  it 
is  frequently  admitted  into  gardens. 

PAKNASSO,  in  modern  geography,  a  moun- 
tain of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia,  8  miles  N. 
of  Livadia }  moch  celebrated  by  the  poets,  under 
its  ancient  name 

PARNASSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun- 
tain of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  and  the  mounts  Ci- 
thseron  and  Helicon,  with  two  tops;  the  one  called 
Grrh*t  facrcd  to  Apollo ;  and  the  other  Nlfay  fa* 
cred  to  Bacchus.  It  was  covered  with  bay  trees, 
and  originally  called  Lamajpuf  from  Deucalion's 
lam  ax  or  ark,:  thither  conveyed  by  the  flood ;  after 
the  flood,  Parnafliut  from  Har  Nahas,  changing 
the  h  into  pt  the  hill  of  divination  or  augury ;  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  ftanding  at  its  foot.  (Strata.  Pini. 
Virg.  Jtrv  Sttpb.  Peueeriu.)  Dr  Chandler,  who  vW 
fited  it,  thus  defcrtbes  it,  In  his  Travels  in  Greece: 
•*  Parnaflus  was  the  weftern  boundary  of  Phocis, 
and  ftretching  N.  from  about  Delphi  toward  the 
CEtsean  mountains,  fe  pa  rated  the  weftern  Locri 
from  thofe  who  po/Tcfled  the  (ea-coaft  before  Eu- 
boca.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Delphian s 
in  times  of  danger.  In  the  deluge  which  happened 
under  Deucalion,  the  natives  were  faved  on  it. 
On  the  invafion  by  Xerxes,  fome  tranfported  their 
families  to  Achaia,  but  many  concealed  them  in 
this  mountain,  and  in  Corycium,  a  grotto  of  the 
nymphs.  All  Parnaflus  was  renowned  for  fanc- 
tity,  but  Corycium  was  the  moft  noted  among  the 
hallowed  caves  and  places.  4  On  the  way  to  the 
fummits  of  Parnaflus,  fays  Paufanias,  60  ftadia  be- 
yond Delphi,  is  a  brazen  image ;  and  thence  the 
afcent  to  Corycium  it  eafier  for  a  man  on  foot  than 
for  mules  and  horfes.  Of  all  the  caves  in  which 
I  have  been,  this  appeared  to  me  the  Left  worth 
On  the  coafts,  and  by  the  fea-fide,  are 
'than  can  be  numbered  j  but  fome  arc  very 
famous  both  in  Greece  and  in  other  countries. 
The  Corycian  cave  exceeds  in  magnitude  thofe  I 
have  mentioned,  and  for  the  moft  part  may  be 
palfcd  through  without  a  light.  It  is  fuftltiently 
high,  and  baa  water,  fome  fpringing  up,  and  yet 
more  from  the  roof,  which  petrifies ;  fo  that  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  cave  is  covered  with  (parry 
icicles.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnaflus  efteem  it  (a- 
cred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs,  and  to  Pan. — From 
the  cave  to  reach  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  is 
difficult  even  to  a  man  on  foot.  The  fummits  are 
above  the  clouds,  and  the  women  called  Thvades 
maddt  n  00  them  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Apol- 


lo.' Their  frantic  orgies  were  pej  formed  yearly, 
Wheler  and  his  company  afcended  Parnaflus  from 
Delphi,  fome  on  horfes,  by  a  track  between  the 
Stadium  and  the  clefts  of  the  mountain.  Stairs 
were  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a  ftraight  channel,  per- 
haps a  water-duct. — In  a  long  hour,  after  many 
traverfes,  they  gained  the  top,  and  entering  a  plain, 
turned  to  the  right,  towards  the  fummits  of  Ca- 
ftalia,  which  are  divided  by  deep  precipices. 
From  this  eminence  they  had  a  6ne  profpeel  of  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  coaft  ;  mount  Cirphis 
appearing  beneath  them  as  a  plain,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  bay  of  Afprofpitia,  and  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Salona.  They  returned  to  the  way 
tbey  had  quitted,  and  crofled  a  hill,  covered 
with  pines  and  fnow.  On  their  left  was  a  lake, 
and  beyond  it  a  peak,  exceedingly  high,  white 
with  fnow.  Tbey  travelled  to  the  foot  of  it 
through  a  valley,  4  or  5  miles  in  compafs ;  and 
reftcd  by  a  plentiful  fountain  called  Drofonigo,  the 
ftream  boiling  up  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
as  much  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  runs 
into  the  lake,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  SE. 
They  did  not  difcover  Corycium,  or  proceed  far- 
ther on  ;  but  keeping  the  lake  on  their  right,  came 
again  to  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  and  defcended 
by  a  deep  and  dangerous  track  to  Racovi,  a  village 
4  or  s  miles  E.  of  Delphi.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Wheler,  that  no  mountain  in  Greece  was  higher 
than  Parnaflus ;  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  mount 
Cenis  among  the  Alps ;  and  that,  if  detached,  it 
would  be  feen  at  a  greater  diftance  than  even 
mount  Athos.  The  fummits  are  perpetually  in- 
creafing,  every  new  fall  of  fnow  adding  to  the  pe- 
rennial heap,  while  the  fun  has  power  only  to 
thaw  the  fuperficies.  Caftalis  Pleiftus  and  innu- 
merable fprtngs  are  fed,  fome  invifibly,  from  the 
lakes  and  refervoirs,  which,  without  thefe  draina 
and  fubterraneous  vents,  would  fwell,  efpecially 
after  heavy  rain  and  the  melting  of  fnow,  fo  as  to 
fill  the  valleys,  and  run  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks 
down  upon  Delphi,  fpreading  wide  an  inundation, 
fimilar,  as  has  been  furmifed,  to  the  Deucalion  can 
deluge.** 

PARNE*  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Maycnne ;  6  miles  SE.  of  Laval. 

*  PARNEL. »./  [The  diminutive  of petrantUa.] 
A  punk  ;  a  flut.   Obfolete.  Skinner. 

PARNELL,  Dr  Thomas,  a  very  ingenious  di- 
vine and  poet,  bom  at  Dublin  in  1679.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  and  in  1700  took  bis 
degree  of  M.  A.  In  1706,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  much  rcfpecled  by  Gay,  Swift,  Arbuth- 
not,  &c  He  was  archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  the 
intimate  frieftd  of  Mr  Pope ;  who  publifhed  his 
Hermit  and  other  works,  with  recommendatory 
verfes  prefixed.   He  died  in  1 718,  aged  39. 

PARNES,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  abounding  in 
vines.  Stat,  Theh.  v.  620. 

PARNF.SSUS,a  mountain  of  AGa,  nearBadri- 
ana.  Dionyf.  Per.  737. 

PARN1,  an  ancient  nation  of  Scythia,  who  in- 
vaded Parthia.  Strain  xi. 

PARNOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Upper  Marnc ;  5  miles  NW.  of  Dour  bonne. 

♦  PAROCHIAL,  adj.  [paroebialist  from  paro- 
ckia,  low  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  parifh-— The  mar* 
ried  ftate  (A  parochial  paftors  hath  given  them  the 

opportunit 
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npportunlty  of  felting  a  more  exaft  and  univerfal 
pattern  of  holy  living,  to  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge.  Attftbury. 

PARODICAL  Degrees,  in  an  equation,  a 
term  ufed  to  denote  the  feveral  regular  terms  in  a 
quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic,  Sec.  equation,  when 
the  indices  of  the  powers  afcend  or  defcend  or 
dcrly  in  an  arithmetical  progrefiion.  Thu-»  *'  -f-  m 
x*  -|-  n  x  =  is  a  cubic  equation,  where  no  rcrm  is 
wanting,  but  having  all  its  parodic^degrees ;  the 
indices  of  the  terms  regularly  defending  thus, 
3»  »»  »«  o. 

(i.)  *  PARODY,  n.  f.  [parodie,  Fr.  wipfm.]  A 
kind  of  writing,  in  which  the  words  of  an  author 
or  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and,  by  a  flight  change, 
adapted  to  fame  new  purpofe. — The  imitations  of 
the  ancients  are  added  together  with  fomc  of  the 
parodies  and  alluOons  to  the  mod  excellent  of  the 
moderns.  Popes  Dunaad. 

(s.)  Parody  is  a;fo  ufed  for  a  popular  maxim, 
adage,  or  proverb. 

(3.)  Parody,  in  poetry,  {§  1.)  con  lifts  in  ap- 
plying the  verfes  written  on  one  fuhjcdt,  by  way 
of  ridicule,  to  another;  or  in  turning  a  fcrious 
work  into  a  burlcfque,  by  affecling  to  obferve  as 
near  as  poflible  the  fame  rhymes,  words,  and  ca- 
dences. The  parody  was  firft  fet  on  foot  by  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  name.  It 
comes  near  to  what  fomc  of  our  late  writers  call 
travesty.  Others  have  more  accurately  dtftin- 
guilhed  between  a  parody  and  burlefquc ;  and 
they  obferve,  that  the  change  of  a  fing>e  word  may 
parody  a  verfe,  or  of  a  fingle  letter  a  word.  Thus, 
in  the  laft  cafe,  Cato  expofed  the  inconftant  difpo- 
fition  of  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  by  changing 
Nobilior  into  Mobilior.  Another  kind  of  parody 
confifts  in  the  mere  application  of  forae  known 
verfe,  or  part  of  a  verfe,  of  a  writer,  without 
miking  any  change  in  it,  with  a  view  to  expofe  it. 
A  4th  inftance  is  that  of  writing  verfes  in  thetafte 
and  ftyle  of  authors  little  approved.  The  rules 
of  parody  regard  the  choice  of  a  fubjeft,  a*nd  the 
manner  of  treating  it.  The  fubjecT  mould  be  a 
known  and  celebrated  work  :  as  to  the  manner, 
it  fliould  be  by  an  cxadt  imitation,  and  an  inter- 
mixture  of  good  natural  pleafantry. 

*  To  Parody,  v.  a.  \parodier%  Fr.  from  parody] 
To  copy  by  way  of  parody.— I  have  tranfi  ttcd, 
or  rather  parodied,  a  poem  of  Horace,  in  which  I 
introduce  you  advifing  me.  Pope. 

PARO-HOTUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary, 
288  miles  NNE.  of  Peking.  Lou.  136. 33.  E  Ferro. 

(i.)  *  PAROLE.  »./.  [parole,  French.]  Word 
given  as  an  aflurancc;  promife  given  by  a  prifdner 
not  to  go  away.— 

Love's  votaries  enthral  each  other's  foul, 
'Till  both  of  them  live  but  upon  parole. 

Cleaveltind. 

— 1  have  a  fcruple  whether  you  can  keep  your 
parole,  if  you  become  a  prifoner  to  the  ladies. 
Sivift. 

{».)  Parole  means  alfo  a  word  given  out 
every  day  in  orders  by  the  commanding  officer, 
both  in  camp  an  d  garrifon,  in  order  to  know 
friends  from  enemies. 

(1.)  *  PARONOMASIA.  »./.  A 
rhetorical  figure,  in  which,  by  the  change  of  a  let- 
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ter  or  fy liable,  feveral  things  are  alluded  to.  It 

is  called  in  Latin  agnomiuath.  Dift. 

is-)  Paronomasia  Ggnifies  alfo  a  pun.  Sec 
Oratory,  §  n3. 

1 1.)  *  PARONYCHIA.  »./.  [T*f«.^f«  ;  pan- 
nyehic,  Fr.]  A  preternatural  fweilmg  or  fore  un- 
der the  root  of  the  nail  in  one's  finger;  a  felon-; 
a  whitlow.  Di8. 

(3.;  Paronychia,  the  Whitlow,  in  furgery, 
is  an  abfeefcat  the  end  of  the  fingers.  According 
as  it  is  fitnatcd  more  or  left  deep,  it  is  differently 
denominated,  and  divided  into  fpecies.  It  begins 
with  a  flow  heavy  pain,  attended  with  a  flight 
pulfation,  without  fwclling,  rednefs,  or  heat ;  but 
foon  the  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing,  are  intoler- 
able ;  the  part  grows  large  and  red,  the  adjoin- 
ing fingers  and  the  whole  hand  fwell  up ;  in  fomc 
cafes,  a  kind  of  red  and  inflated  ftreak  may  be 
obferved,  which,  beginning  at  the  affected  part,  is 
continued  almoft  to  the  elbow ;  nor  is  it  uoufual 
for  the  patient  to  complain  of  a  very  (harp  pain 
under  the  llioulder,  and  fometimcs  the  whole  arm. 
is  cxccffively  inflamed  and  fwclled  ;  the  patient 
cannot  deep,  the  fever,  &c.  increafiog ;  and  fome- 
times  delirium  or  convulfions  follow.  1.  When  it 
is  feated  io  the  fkin  or  fat,  in  the  back  or  the  fore 
part  of  the  finger,  or  under  or  near  the  nail,  the 
pain  is  fevere,  but  ends  well.  s.  When  the  peri- 
ofteum  is  inflamed  or  corroded,  the  pain  is  tor- 
menting. 3.  When  the  nervous  coats  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  fingers,  or  nerves  near  them,  are 
feized,  the  word  lymptoms  attend,  if  the  fit  ft 
kind  fuppurates,  it  muft  !>e  opened,  and  treated, 
as  abfeeffes  in  general ;  but  the  beft  method  of 
treating  the  other  two  fpecie6  is,  on  the  firft,  or 
at  furtheft  the  fecotid  day,  to  cut  the  part  where 
the  pain  is  feated  quite  10  the  bone  :  if  this  ope- 
ration is  longer  deferred,  a  fuppuration  wi  i  come 
on  ;  in  which  cafe  fuppuration  fhould  be  Ipeedily 
promoted,  and  as  early  a  difcharge  given  to  the 
matter  as  poflible.  As  the  pain  is  fo  confiderable 
as  to  occafion  a  fever,  an<?  fometimcs  cor.vulfions, 
the  tinct.  theb.  may  be  added  to  the  fuppuratmg 
applications,  and  alfo  given  in  a  draught  at  bed 
time.  The  ad  fpecies  proves  very  troublefome, 
and  fometimes  ends  in  a  caries  of  the  fubjacent 
bone.  The  3d  fpecies  is  very  tedious  in  the  cure, 
and  ufually  the  phalanx  on  which  it  is  feated  is 
deftroyed. 

•  PARONYMOUS.  adj.  [fapu^c  ]  Refem- 
bling  another  word. — Shew  your  critical  learning 
in  the  etymology  of  terms,  the  fynonymous  and 
the  paronytnous  or  kindred  names.  H'atts. 

PAROPAM1SUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  ridge 
of  mountains  and  an  extenfive  territory  in  the  N. 
of  India,  which  took  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
army  16  days  to  crofs  it.  (See  Macedon,  §  14.) 
It  is  now  called  the  Indian  Caucafus,  and  part  of 
it  Stony  Girdle. 

PAROPUS,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coaft  j 
now  called  Colifano.    Pclyb.  i.  aa. 

(i.)  *  PAROQUET,  n.f.  [parroquet,  or  perro- 
quel,  Fr.]    A  fmall  fpecies  of  parrot.— The  great, 
red,  and  blue,  are  parrots;  the  middlemoft  called 
popinjays  ;  and  the  leffer,  paroquets.  Crew. — 
I  would  not  givv*  my  paroquet 

Tor  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.  Prior. 

(;.)  Paroqvkt.   Ste  Tjittacl  s. 

PAROREIA, 
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Ceres,  fo  called  by  the  Parians.  The  name  of  Mi- 
noa  U  borrowed  from  Minos  king  of  Crete,  who 
fubdued  this,  as  he  did  molt  of  the  other  iflands 
of  the  Xgenn  fea.  It  was  called  Pa  ros%  which 
name  it  retains  to  this  day,  from  Paros  the  fon  of 
Parrhafius,  or  of  Jafon  the  Argonaut.  Paros,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  is  7!  miles  from  Naxos,  and  28 
from  Delos.  Some  modern  travellers  will  have  it 
to  be  80,  others  only  50  miles  io  compafs.  Pliny 
uys  it  is  half  is  large  as  Naxos,  that  is,  36  miles 
in  compafj.  Dr  Brookes  fays,  it  is  10  miles  long, 
and  8  broad.  It  was  a  rich  and  powerful  ifland, 
hHog  reckoned  the  mofl  wealthy  of  the  Cyclades. 
(Pliny,  Nefios,  Strab.  NUanor,  Pirg.  Hor.  Ovid.) 
Jlis  provided  with  feveral  capacious  and  fafe  har- 
boors,  and  was  anciently  much  reforted  to  by 
It  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  on- 
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PAROREIA,  in  ancient  geography :  1.  A  town  to  yield  to  Sylla,  Lucultus,  and  Pompey,  this 
of  Thrace,  near  mount  Haemus :  (Liv.  39.  c.  and  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  tub  mit- 
»70  *•  A  town  of  Peloponnefus :  3.  A  diftrict  of  ted  to  the  Romans,  who  reduced  them  to  a  pro- 
Pbrygia.  Strabo  xii.  vince  with  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria.   The  Ruf- 

(1.)  PAROS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland  of  fians  made  this  place  their  grand  arfenal ;  their 
the  jEgean  fea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  38  miles  powder  magazines,  and  feveral  other  buildings, 
from  Delos;  anciently  called  Pactye  and  Mima;  are  ftill  Handing  ;  and  the  iQand  is  indebted  to 
i\b  Demetrias,  Zacyntbus,  Hjria,  Hylejea,  and  Ca-  them  for  improving  the  convenience  for  water, 
barm.  It  was  the  country  of  Archilochus,  the  and  for  the  trade  which  the  cafh  they  expended 
Iambic  poet,  and  famous  for  its  white  marble,  introduced  among  the  inhabitants.  It  lies  near  to 
called  lycbnitet,  becaufe  dug  with  lamps.   The  Naxia. 

name  of  Cabarnis  is  derived,  according  to  Stepha-  (a.)  Paros,  the  metropolis  of  the  above  illand 
nus,  from  one  Cabarnus,  who  informed  Ceres  of  is  fly  led  by  Stephanus  a  potent  city,  and  one  of 
the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpioe ;  or,  accord-  the  largeft  in  the  Archipelago.  The  prcfent  city  of 
ing  to  Hefychias,  from  the  Cabarni,  the  priefts  of  Paros,  now  Parichia,  is  built  upon  its  ruins ;  the 

country  abounding  with  valuable  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  very  walls  are  built  with  columns, 
architraves,  pedeftals,  mingled  with  pieces  of  an- 
cient marble  of  a  furprifing  magnitude,  which 
were  once  employed  in  more  noble  edifices.  Pa- 
ros was  indeed  formerly  famous  for  its  marble, 
which  was  of  an  extraordinary  whitenefs,  and  in 
fuch  requeft  among  the  ancients  that  the  b**ft  fta- 
tuariea  ufed  no  other.  The  celebrated  ftatuaries 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  were  born  in  it ;  and  the 
authenticity  of  its  marble  chronicle  is  now  efta- 
blifhed.  See  Arundblian  Marbles  ;  and  Pa- 
rian Chronicle.  The  city  lies  on  the  W.  coaft. 
Lon.  ar.  44.  £.  Lat.  37.  8.  N. 

(i.)  *  PAROTID,  adj.  {parotide*  Fr.  r«r7/f 
:r«fa  and  ura.]   Salivary :  fo  named  becaufe  near 
the  ears. — Beads  and  birds,  having  one  common 
ginally  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the   ufe  of  fpittal,  are  furnifhed  with  the  parotid  glands, 
nrft  matters  of  the  fea.   Afterwards  the  Carians   which  help  to  fupply  the  mouth  witii  it.  Grtvt. 
fettled  here.  Thucydides  fays,  the  Carians  were      (*.)  Parotid  Glands,  or  the  \ 
Jnren  out  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos;  but      PAROTIDES,  See  Anatomy,  Index. 
podoros  writes,  that  the  Carians  did  not  fettle      *  PAROTIS.  n.f.  [**(*U.\   A  tumour  in  the 
here  till  after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  found  glandules  behind  and  about  the  ears,  generally 
the  Cretans  in  the  ifland.   Stephanus  thinks  that   called  the  emun&ories  of  the  brain ;  though,  in- 
m  Cretans,  mixed  with  feme  Arcadians,  were  deed,  they  are  the  external  fountains  of  the  fit* 
the  only  people  that  ever  pofTefTed  this  ifland.   h'va  of  the  mouth.  Wi/emon. 
Minos  himfclf,  Pliny  Lays,  refided  fome  time  in      *  PAROXYSM.  n.  f.  ;  paroxyfme, 

tm«  ifland,  and  received  here  the  news  of  the  Fr.]  A  fit ;  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  difeafe. 
«ath  of  his  foa  Androgeus,  who  was  killed  in  — I  fancied  to  myfelf  a  kind  of  eafe,  in  the  change 
Attica  after  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  of  theparoxy/m.  Dry  den. — Amorous  girls,  through 
Pobbc  games.  The  Parians  were  chofen  from  the  fury  of  an  hyfteric  paroxyfm,  are  caft  into  a 
-hobs  all  the  Greeks  by  the  Milefians  to  com-  trance  for  an  hour.  Harvey.— I  he  greater  diltance 
pofe  the  differences  which  bad  rent  that  ftate  in-  of  time  there  is  between  the  paroxyfms,  tne  fever 
'utadioos.  They  acquitted  tbemfelves  with  great  ii  lefs  dangerous,  but  more  obftinate.  Arbuthnot. 
P^dence,  and  reformed  the  government.  They  PARPA1LLOT8,  a  name  given  to  the  Calvi- 
«|wd  Darius  in  bis  expedition  againft  Greece  nifts  in  France.  See  Calvinism. 

PARQCJIMANS,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in 
Edenton  diftrict,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Virginia, 
How-   £.  by  the  Pafquotank,  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  VV.  by  Chowan  county.   In  1795,  it  contain- 
ed 3560  citizens,  and  1878  flaves.    A  connty- 
court  is  held  at  the  Court-houle  the  ad  Monday  • 
°«» Themiftocles  fubjected  Paros  and  moft  of  the   of  February,  May,  Auguft,  and  November, 
naghbouring  iflands  to  Athens,  exacting  large      (t.)  PARR,  Catharine,  was  the  eldelt  daughter 
-his  from  them  for  having  favoured  the  Per-   of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendall.    She  was  firft 
ans.  It  appears  from  the  famous  monument  of  married  to  John  Nevil,  Lord  L  itymer ;  after  whofc 
which  Cofmos  of  Egypt  has  defcribed   death  fhe  fo  captivated  K.  Henry  VIII.  tint  he 
*n  great  exactnefs,  that  Paros  and  the  other  raifed  her  to  the  throne.  The  royal  nuptials  were 
glades  were  once  fubjea  to  the  Ptolemies  of  folemnized  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  lath  of  Ju- 
HJYPt.    However,  Paros  fell  again  under  the   ly  1534.   Being  religioufly  difpofed,  Ihe  was,  in 
power  of  the  Athenians,  who  continued  maf*   the  early  part  of  her  life,  a  zealous  obferver  of 
«L»     ,!t  ,iM  tnev  wer«  driven  out  by  Mithri-  the  RomUn  rites  and  ceremonies ;  but,  in  the 
j  th^  Grtat-  But  that  prince  being  obliged  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  fhe  became  as  zca- 


»5n  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  but  after  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  they  were 
Kdaced  to  great  ftraits  by  that  general.  How- 
after  blocking  up  the  city  for  16  days,  he 
JJ  obliged  to  quit  the  enterprize,  and  return  to 
Athens  with  difgrace.   After  the  battle  of  Sala- 
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lous  a  promoter  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine;  yet    only  on  the  interior  furface  wen*  found  fome  aqiie- 
with  fuch  prudence  and  circumfpcction  as  her  pc«   ous  or  ferous  ahfecdes,  whereof  one  was  near  the 
rilous  fitu  uion  required.   In  fuch  dinner  was  ihe   bignefs  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  a  yellowifh  water 
at  one  time,  that  the  king  had  actually  figned  a  war-   in  it,  having  made  a  roundifh  cavity,  iropref- 
rant for  committing  her  to  the  tower-  She  had  art   fed  on  that  kidney;  whence  fome  thought  it 
enough  to  reftorc  herfelf  to  his  good  graces.  The  canoe  that,  a  little  before  his  death,  a  fuppreffum 
king  died  in  January  1547,  juft  3*  years  after  his   of  urine  had  befallen  him  ;  though  others  were 
marriage  with  his  3d  Catharine  ;  who  in  a  fliort   of  opinion,  that  his  urine  was  fupprefied  upon  the 
time  was  ajpin  efpoufed  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  regurgitation  of  all  the  ferofity  into  his  lungs, 
lord-admiral  of  England  :  for  in  September  1548    Not  the  leaft  appearance  there  was  of  any  ftony 
flic  died  in  childhed.    The  hiftorians  of  this  pe-   matter,  either  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  His 
riod  generally  infinuate,  that  the  was  poifoned  by   bow*  Is  were  alfo  found,  a  little  whitifh  without, 
her  hufband,  to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with   His  fpleen  very  little,  hardly  equalling  the  bignefs 
the  lady  Elizabeth.    That  Catharine  Parr  was  of  one  kidney.    In  fliort,  all  his  inward  parts  ap- 
beautifu1,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  that  (be  was  pious   peared  fo  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  bis 
and  learned,  is  evident  from  her  writings ;  and  that   diet  and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  good 
her  prudence  and  fngacity  were  not  inferior  to   while  Jonger.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was  imputed 
her  other  accomplishment?,  may  be  concluded   chiefly  to  the  change  of  food  and  air;  forafmuch 
from  her  holding  up  the  pafficn  of  a  capricious   as  coming  out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  air,  be 
tyrant  as  a  fhield  againft  her  enemies;  and  that   came  into  the  thick  air  of  London;  and,  after  a 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  when  his  paffions   conftant  plain  and  homely  country  diet,  he  was 


were  enfeebled  by  age,  and  his  peevilh  aufterity 
increafed  by  difeafe.  She  wrote.  1.  Queen  Ca- 
tharine Parr's  lamentation  of  a  finncr,  bewailing 
the  ignotar.ee  of  her  blind  life ;  Lond.  8vo,  1548, 
1563.  a.  Prayers  or  meditations,  wherein  the 
mynd  is  flirrcd  patiently  to  fuftre  all  afflictions 
here,  to  fet  at  nought  the  vain  profperitee  of  this 


taken  into  a  fplendid  family,  where  he  fed  high, 
and  drank  plentifully  of  the  beft  wines,  where- 
upon the  natural  functions  or'  the  parts  of  his  bo- 
dy were  overcharged,  his  lungs  obftructed,  and 
the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  difordered ; 
upon  which  there  could  not  but  enfue  a  diflblu- 
tion.   His  brain  was  found,  entire,  and  firm  ;  and 


world,  and  always  to  long  for  th*  evcrlaftyuge  though  he  had  not  the  ufe  of  hie  eyes,  nor  much 
felicttee.  Collected  out  of  holy  workes,  by  the  of  his  memory,  feveral  years  before  he  died,  yet 
moft  virtuous  and  gracious  princefle,  Katharine,   be  had  his  hearing  and  apprehcnfion  very  well; 


queeneof  Hnglande,  France,  and  Irelande.  Printed 
by  J.  Wayland,  1543,410,-1561,  lamo.  3.  Other 
Meditations,  Prayers,  Letters,  &c.  unpublifhcd. 

(a.)  Parr,  Thomas,  or  Old  Parr,  a  remarkable 
Englilhman,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kings 
and  queens.    He  was  the  fon  of  John  Parr,  a  huf- 

bandnian  of  Winnington,  in  the  parifh  of  Alder-  set.  35,  returned  home  from  his  mafter.  1532 
bury,  Salop.  Following  the  profeffion  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  labouted  hard,  and  lived  on  coarfe  fare. 
Beiry  taken  up  to  London  by  the  E.  of  Arundel, 
the  journey  proved  fatal  to  him.  Owing  to  the  al- 
teration in  his  diet,  to  the  change  of  the  air,  and* 
his  general  mode  of  life,  he  lived  but  a  very  fliort 
time;  though  one  Robert  Sasnber  fays,  in  his 
-work,  entitled  Long  Ltvers,  that  Parr  lived  t6 
years  after  his  prefentation  to  Charles  II.  He 
was  buried  in  Weftroinfter  Abbey.  After  his 
death  his  body  was  opened  ;  and  an  account  was 
drawn  op  by  the  celebrated  Da  Harvey,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  He  had  a 
large  bread,  not  fungous,  but  flicking  to  his  rib?, 
and  d  iff  ended  with  blood  ;  a  lividnefs  in  his  face, 
as  be  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing  a  little  before 
bis  death,  and  a  long  lafting  warmth  in  bis  arm- 
pits and  bread  after  it ;  which  fign,  together  with 
others,  were  fo  evident  in  his  body  as  they  ufe  to 
be  on  thofe  that  die  by  fuffocation.  His  heart 
was  great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat;  the  blood  in 
the  heart  blackifh  and  diluted ;  the  cartilages  of 


and  was  able,  even  to  the  130th  year  of  his  age, 
to  do  any  huibandman's  work,  even  threfhing 
of  corn."  The  following  fu m mar y  of  his  life  is 
from  Oldys's  MS.  notes'  on  Fuller's  Worthies : 
"  Old  Parr  was  born  1483 ;  lived  at  home  until 
1500,  at.  17,  when  he  went  out  to  fcrvice.  1518, 

art. 

39,  fpent  four  years  on  the  remainder  of  his  fa- 
ther's  leafe.  1543,  £cr.  60,  ended  the  firft  leafc  he 
renewed  of  Mr  Lewis  Porter.  1563,  art.  80,  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  John  Taylor,  a  maiden ; 
by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  who 
both  died  very  young.  1564,  a:t.  81,  ended  the 
fecond  leafe  which  he  renewed  of  Mr  John  Por- 
ter. 1585,  set.  102,  ended  the  third  leafe  be 
had  renewed  of  Mr  Hugh  Porter.  1588.  xt.  105, 
did  penance  in  Aldcrbury  church  tor  lying  with 
Katharine  Milton,  and  getting  her  with  child. 
"595»  he  buried  his  wife  Jane,  after  they 

had  lived  31  years  together.  1605,  set.  ia>» 
having  lived  10  years  a  widower,  he  married 
Jane,  widow  of  Anthony  Adda,  daughter  of 
John  Loyd  of  Gilfells,  in  Montgomeryihire,  who 
furvived  him.  1635,  xt.  151  and  9  months,  he 
died;  after  they  had  lived  together  30  years, 
and  after  50  years  pofleflion  of  his  la(t  leafe." 

(I.)  PARR  A,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
in  Segefta,  60  miles  N.  of  Zareng. 
(II.)  Parra,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 


the  ftemnm  not  more  bony  than  in  others,  but  '  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallae  ;  the  characters 
flexile  and  foft.  His  yifcera  were  found  and  of  which  are :  The  bill  is  tapering  arid  a  little 
strong,  efpccially  the  ftomach  ;  and  he  ufed  to  eat  obtufe;  the  noftrils  are  oval,  and  fituated  in  the 
cften  by  night  and  day,  though  contented  with  middle  of  the  bill ;  the  forehead  is  covered  with 
old  chcefe,  milk,  coarfe  bread,  (mall  beer,  and  fleihy  caruncles,  which  arc  located  ;  the  wings  are 
whey;  and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  fmall,  and  fpinons.  There  are  <  fpecies : 
eat  at  midnight  a  little  before  he  died.  His  kid-  (t.)  Parra  Chav  aria  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
neys  were  covered  with  fat,  and  pretty  found  j   dung-hill  cock,  and  ftar.ds  a  foot  and  a  half  from 

tlio 
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trie  ground.  The  bill  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour; 
the  upper  mandible  fimilar  to  that  in  a  dung-hill 
cock ;  the  noftrils  arc  oblong,  pervious :  on  both 
fides,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  is  a  red  membrane, 
which  extends  to  the  temples.  The  irides  are 
brown.  Onthe  hind  head,  are  about  ia  blackilh 
feathers,  3  inches  long,  forming  a  creft,  and  hang, 
ing  downward".  The  reft  of  the  neck  is  covered 
with  a  thick  black  down.  The  body  is  brown, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  inclined  to  black.  On  the 
bend  of  the  wings,  are  a  or  3  fpurs  half  an  inch 
lo:ig.  The  belly  is  a  light  bbek.  The  thigh*  are 
half  bare  of  feathers.  The  h-gs  are  very  long,  and 
of  a  yellow  red  colour.  The  toes  are  fo  long  as 
to  entangle  one  another  in  walking.  "  This 
fpecies  (fays  Mr  Latham,  in  his  Synopfis)  inhabits 
the  lakes,  &c.  near  the  river  Cinu,  about  30 
leagues  from  Carthagena,  in  S.  America,  and 
feeds  on  vegetables.  Its  gait  is  folemn  and  flow ; 
but  it  flies  eafily  and  fwiftly.  It  cannot  run,  un« 
lefs  affifted  by  the  wings  at  the  fame  time.  When 
any  part  of  the  fkin  is  touched  by  the  hand,  a 
crackling  is  feit,  though  it  is  very  downy  beneath 
the  feathers ;  and,  indeed,  this  down  adheres  fo 
dofely  as  to  enable  the  bird  at  times  to  fwim. 
The  voice  is  clear  and  loud,  but  far  from  agree- 
able.  The  natives,  who  keep  poultry  in  great 
numbers,  have  one  of  theft*  tarrc,  which  goes  along 
with  the  flock  about  the  neighbourhood  to  feed 
during  the  day,  when  this  faithful  (hepherd  de- 
fends them  againft  birds  of  prey ;  being  able,  by 
means  of  the  fpurs  on  the  wings,  to  drive  off 
birds  as  big  as  the  carrion  vukure,  and  even  that 
bird  itfetf.  It  is  fo  far  of  the  greateft  ufe,  as  it 
never  deferts  the  charge  committed  to  its  care, 
bringing  them  all  home  fafe  at  night.  It  is  fo 
tame  as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  handled  by  a  grown 
pcrfon,  but  will  not  permit  children  to  attempt 
the  fame. — For  the  above  account,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Linnaeus,  who  feems  to  be  the  only  one  who 
has  given  any  account  of  this  wonderful  bird." 

1.  Parra  Domikica,  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
lapwing.  The  bill  is  yetlow,  as  are  alfo  the  head 
and  upper  parts;  the  under  are  of  a  yellowilh 
white  bordering  on  rofe  co  lour.  The  legs  are 
alfo  yellow.  This  fpecies  inhabits  feveral  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  and  St  Domingo. 

3.  Pab.KaJaCama,  the  jpur-tivirtged  water- hen, 
h  about  the  lilce  of  the  water  rail.  The  bill  is  in 
length  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  of  an  orange 
colour;  and  on  (he  forehead  is  a  membranous  ftop, 
half  an  inch  long  and  nearly  as  broad.  On  'each 
fide  of  the  head  alfo  is  another  of  the  fame,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  both  together  they 
furround  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  The  head,  throat, 
neck,  breatt,  and  under  parts,  are  black ;  and 
fomctirr.es  the  belly  is  mijfcd  with  white,  &c. 
This  fpecics  inhabit  Draft!,  Guiana,  and  Suri- 
nam ;  but  are  equally  common  at  St  Domingo, 
where  they  frequent  the  marfhy  places,  fides 
of  ponds,  and  ftreams,  and  .wade  qufte  up  to 
the  thighs  in  the  «•  atcr.  They  are  alfo' gene- 
rally fecn  in  p.^irs,  and  when  f 'pirated  call  each 
ether  Continually  till  they  join  again.  They  are 
very  ft;y,  and  mod  cemmo::  in  the  rainy  tea  fans 
in  M  iy  and  Novi-mber.  They  are  at  all  times 
very  noify  ;  the'r  vy  lharp  and  fhrill,  and  may 
be  hciid  a  great  way  otf,   This     called  by  the 
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French  cbirurgie*.  The  flelh  is  accounted  pretty- 
good. 

4.  Parra  Ssnboalla,  Is  about  the  fame  fize 
with  the  Dominica,  N°  1.  Its  bill  is  alfo  yellow 
tipped  with  black ;  the  forehead  m  covered  with 
a  yellow  dun  ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  black ;  the 
head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  leffer  whig 
covers  the  grey-brown.  The  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  the  upper  and  under  taiUcoverts  are 
dirty  white.  At  the  bend  of  the  wjng,  is  a  black 
fpur.  It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  thence  derives  iw 
name.  The  negroes  call  them  Uttt  Uett,  the  French 
the  fqualUrj,  be«aufe>  as  we  are  told,  as  foon  as 
they  fee  a  man  they  fcream  and  fly  off.  They 
always  fly  in  pairs. 

5.  Parra  Variabilis,  the  four-winged  water 
hen,  is  about  9  inches  long.  The  bill  is  about  14 
inches  •  ia-  length,  and  in  colour  orange-yellow. 
On  the  forehead  is  a  flap  of  red  fkin ;  the  crowu 
of  the  head  is  brown,  marked  with  fpots  of  a  dark- 
er colour  *j  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  kt  much  the 
fame,  but  of  a  deeper  dyer  The  fides  of  the 
head,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  brea ft,  belly, 
thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts  are  white,  with  a 
few  red  fpots  on  the  fides  of  the  belly  and  bafe  of 
the  thighs.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  is  a  yel- 
low fpur,  &e.  The  leg  1  ate  fumithed  with  long 
toes,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  colour  of  which  is 
bluilh  afh.  Mr  Latham  fays,  that  onewhich  came 
under  his  infpecrion  from  Cayenne  was  rather 
fmallen  It  had  the  upper  parts  much  paler ;  over 
the  eye  was  a  ftreak  of  white  palling  no  further, 
and  unaccompanied  by  a  black  one.  The  hind 
part  of  the  neck  was  dufky  black.  It  had  only 
the  rudiment  of  a  four ;  and  the  red  caruncle  on 
the  forehead  was  tew,  and  laid  back  on  the  fore- 
head. From  thefe  differences,  this  learned  orni- 
thologtft  conceives  it  to  have  differed  either  in  fest 
or  age  from  the  other.  This  fpecics  inhabits 
flrafil,  and  is  ftid  to  be  pretty  common  about 
Carthagena  and  in  South  America. 

PARRAMATTA,  a  town  of  New  S.  Wales, 
fettled  by  Britifh  convicts,  at  the  harbobr  of  Port 
Jackfon,  11  miles 'W.  df  Sydney  Cove,  between 
Rofe-hiil  and  the  landing  place.  In  1791,  about 
1000  acres  of  the  adjacent  grounds  were  in  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  foil 'to  good.  Lon.  15 1.  39.  E. 
Lat.  33.  50.  S. 

PARRECEY,  a  town  of  France*  m  the  dep.  of 
Jura;  4^  m.  S.  ot  Dole,  and  4*  NNE.of  Chaufftn. 

PARRELS,  n.f.  in  a  fhip,  are  frames  made  of 
trunks,  ribs,  and  ropee*  which,  having  both  their 
ends  fattened  to  tbe  yards,  are  fo  contrived  as  to  go 
round  about  the  malt,  that  the  yards  by  their  means 
may  go  up  and  down  upon  the  maft.  Thefe  alio, 
With  the  hreaftrofMs,  frtften  the  yards  to  the  malts. 

PARRET,  or  PsnREto,  a  river  of  Sbrrierfetihirc, 
which  rifes  in  the  S.  part  of'that  county*  on  the 
borders  of  Dorfetfhire.  Near  Langport  it  is  joined 
by  the  Ordered,  augmented  by  the  Ivel ;  and*  a* 
bout  four  miles  from  this  junction,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Tone  or  Thone,  a  pretty  large  river,  ruing 
among  the  hills  in  the  wefterfl  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. About  two  miles  belOw  the  junction  of  the 
Tone,  the  Parret  receives  another  confiderable 
dream;  and  "thus  augmented,  it  paffes  by  the 
town  of  Bridgewater,  and  falls  into  the  Briftol 
channel  in  Br.dgewater  Bay. 

Ei  (i.)PAR- 
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(i.)  PARRHASIUS,  a  famous  ancient  painter 
of  Ephefus,  or»  as  fome  fay,  of  Athens :  he  flou- 
rHhed  about  the  time  of  Socrates,  according  to 
Xenophon.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  excelled  by 
Timanthes,  but  excelled  Zeuxis.  His  fubjefls 
were  very  licentious. 

(a.)  Parrhasius,  Janus,  a  famous  grammarian 
in  Italy,  who  was  born  at  Cofenza,  in  Naples,  in 
1470.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  the  profef- 
fion  of  his  anceftors ;  but  he  preferred  claffical 
learning.  Hi&,real  name  was  John  Paul  Par'tfius  ; 
but  according  to  the  humour  of  the  grammarians 
or  that  age,  be  called  bimfelf  Janus  Parrbqfius. 
He  taught  at  Milan  with  much  reputation,  being 
admired  for  a  graceful  delivery,  in  which  he  chief* 
ly  excelled  other  profeffors.— He  went  to  Rome 
when  Alexander  VI.  was  pope;  but  left  it  when 
in  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Cajetan  aod  Savello,  with  whom  be  bad  fome  cor- 
refpondence.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feflor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan ;  but  prefuming  to  cen- 
fure  the  teachers  there  as  arrant  blackheads*  they 
accufed  him  of  a  criminal  converfc  with  his  fcho- 
lais,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Milan.  He  went 
to  Viceiiza,  where  he  obtained  a  larger  *falary; 
and  he  held  this  profefforfliip  till  the  Venetian 
ftates  were  laid  wafte  by  the  troops  of  the  League ; 
upon  which  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
By  the  recommendation  of  John  Lafcaris,  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  Leo  X.  who  appointed  him 
profeffor  of  polite  literature.  But,  exhaufted  by 
bis  (I u dies  and  labours,  he  became  fo  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cala- 
bria, where  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  died.  There 
art-  leveral  books  afcribed  to  him ;  particularly 
Commentaries  on  Horace  and  Ovid. 

VA  UU HESIA.   See  Oratory,  6  »33. 

•PARKIC1DAL,  PARRICIDIOUS.«^.[from 
parr  it  id j,  Lat.J  Relating  to  parricide;  commit* 
ting  parricide.'— He  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way, 
the  parricidious  animal,  and  the  puniihment  of 
murtherers  is  upon  him.  Brown. 

1 1.)  *  PARRICIDE,  n.f.  iparricide,  French; 
parrittdot  Latin.]  1.  One  who  deftroys  his  fa- 
ther.— 

I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainft  parricides  did  all  their  thunder  bend.  Sbak. 
3.  One  who  deftroys  or  invades  any  to  whom  he 
owes  particular  reverence^  as  his  country  or  pa- 
tron. 3.  {Parricide,  Fr.  parriddium,  Lat.]  The 
murder  of  a  father;  murder  of  one  to  whom  re- 
verence is  due.— Although  he  was  a  prince  in  mi- 
litary virtue  approved,  and  likewife  a  good  law- 
maker ;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides  weighed 
down  his  virtues.  Bacon. -~ 

He  will  by  parricide  fecor^the  throne.  Hryd. 
(a.)  Parricide,  ($  1.  Def.  3.)  is  the  murder  of 
one's  parents  or  children.  By  the  Roman  law,  it 
wan  punilbed  in  a  feverer  manner  than  any  other 
kind  of  homicide.  After  being  fcourged,  the  de- 
linquents were  fewed  up  in  a  leathern  lack,  with  a 
live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  fo  caft 
into  the  fea.  Solon,  it  is  true,  in  his  laws,  made 
none  againft  parricide ;  apprehending  it  impoflible 
that  one  mould  be  guilty  of  fo  uoatura)  a  barba- 
rity. And  the  Perfians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
entertained  the  fame  notion,  when  they  adjudged 
all  pexfons  who  killed  their  reputed  parents  to  be 
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baftards.  And  upon  fome  fuch  reafon  as  this  muft 
we  account  for  the  omiflion  of  an  exemplary  pu- 
niihment for  this  crime  in  the  Englifli  law,  which 
treats  it  no  othcrwife  than  as  fimple  murder,  un- 
it fs  the  child  was  alfo  the  fervant  of  the  parent. 
For,  though  the  breach  of  natural  relation  is  un- 
obferved,  yet  the  breach  of  civil  or  ecclefiaftic  con- 
nections, when  coupled  with  murder,  denominates 
it  a  new  offence ;  no  lefs  than  a  fpecies  of  trcafon, 
called,  parva  proditio,  or  petit  treaftm  :  which, 
however,  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  aggravated  de- 
gree of  murder ;  although,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lation of  private  allegiance,  it  is  ftigmatized  as  an 
inferior  fpecies  of  t reafon.  And  thus,  in  the  an- 
cient Gothic  conftitution,  we  find  the  breach,  both 
of  natural  and  civil  relations,  ranked  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  crimes  againft  the  ftatc  and  fovereign. 

PARRICIDIOUS.  See  Parricidal. 

PA  RROAH,  a  town  of  Ceylon ,  50  miles  WS  W. 
of  Trinkomaly. 

PARROCEL,  the  name  of  3  eminent  French 
painters.  1.  Jofeph  was  born  at  Brignoles,  in  1648 ; 
Itudicd  at  Paris,  and  in  Italy  under  Bourguignon  ; 
became  eminent  for  painting  battles,  though  he  bad 
never  feen  an  army  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  painting;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1704. 
s.  Charles,  his  fon  and  pupil,  became  alfo  fo  emi- 
nent, that  he  was  appointed  to  paint  theconquefts 
of  Lewis  XV.  He  died  at  Paris  in  175  a,  aged  63. 
Peter,  born  at  Avignon,  nephew  to  Jofeph,  was 
alfo  his  pupil,  and  performed  many  capital  works 
at  St  Germain,  &c.  His  chief  piece  is  at  Mar- 
feilles.   He  died  in  1739,  aged  75. 

(1.)  •  PARROT,  n.f.  [perroquet,  French  ]  A 
particoloured  bird,  of  the  fpecies  of  the  hooked 
bill,  remarkable  for  the  exad  imitation  of  the 
human  voice.  See  Paroquet.— 

Some  will  ever  more  peep  through  their  eyes, 

And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper.  Sbak. 
Who  taught  the  parrots  human  notes  to  try? 

Dryden. 

(2.)  Parrot.  See  Psittacus. 

PARR-TOWN,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia. 

PARRY,  Richard,  D.D.  a  learned  Engltfh  di- 
vine, educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1 75  7.  He  was  rector  of  Wichampton,  and  mini- 
Ner  of  Market  Harborougb,  where  be  died  in  1780. 
He  wrote  many  ufeful  religious  trcatifes. 

*  To  Parry,  v.  n.  [parer,  French.]  To  put  by 
thrufts ;  to  fence; — A  man  of  courage,  who  can- 
not fence,  and  will  put  all  upon  one  tbruft,  and 
not  ftand  parrying*  bas  the  odds  againft  a  mo- 
derate fencer.  Locke. — 

With  learned  fkill,  now  pufh,  now  parry, 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.  Prior* 
PARSBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Newburg ; 

9  miles  NNE.  of  Dietfurt,  and  18  NW.  of  Ratify 

bon. 

PARSCHINA,  a  town  of  China,  in  Tobolflt ; 
560  miles  SE.  of  Turuchanfk.  Lon.  124.  40.  E. 
Ferro.   Lat.  60. 40.  N. 

PARSCHW1TZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Lcig- 
nitz ;  9  miles  SSE.  of  Luben,  and  8  NE.  of  Lcig- 
nitz. 

•  To  PARCE.  v.  a.  [from  pars*  Latin.]  To  re- 
folve  a  fentencc  into  the  elements  or  parts  of 
fpcech.  It  is  a  word  only  ufed  iu  grammar  Ichools. 
—Let  him  conftrue  the  letter  iuto  Englifli,  and 

par/e 
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par/e  it  over  perfectly.  Jfcbam's  Scboo/mafier.—  changeable  green,  and  bunches  of  parfnepj  an4 


I^t  fcbolars  reduce  the  words  to  their  original,  to 
the  firft  cafe  of  nouns,  or  firft  tenfe  of  verbs,  and 
give  an  account  of  their  formations  and  changes, 
their  fyotax  and  dependencies,  which  is  called 
parfing.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

PARSHORE,  a  town  of  Worcefterfhire,  7  miles 
from  Worcefter,  and  io»  from  London,  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Bow, 
being  a  confiderable  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  from  Worcefter  to  London.  A  religious 
boufe  was  founded  here  in  604,  a  fmall  part  of 
which  now  remains,  and  is  ufed  as  the  pariih 


turnips  in  bis  right  band.  Peacham  on 
(2.)  Parsh ep,  in  botany.  See  Pastimaca.' 
(3O  Parsnep,  Cow's.  SeeHcRACLEUM. 
(4.)  Parsnbp,  PaiCKLY.  See  Echinopho- 
RA. 

(5.)  Parsnep,  Water.  SeeSiuM. 
(1.)  *  PARSON,  n.  f.  [Derived  either  from 
per/onat  becaufe  the  par/on  omnium  ptrfonam  in 
ecclefia  fuftinet ;  or  trom  parocbiamu,  the  parifh 
prieft.]  z.  The  prieft  of  a  pariih ;  one  that  has  a 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  fouls. — Abbot  was 
preferred  by  king  James  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Co- 


church  of  Holy  Crofs,  the  whole  of  which  contain-  ventry  and  Litchfield,  before  he  had  been  par/on, 

ed  above  10  acres.   The  abbey  church  was  ajo  vicar,  or  curate  of  any  pariih  church.  Clarendon. 

feet  long,  and  i»o  broad.  The  pariih  of  Parlhore  a.  A  clergyman. — 

is  of  great  extent,  and  hath  within  its  limits  many  Sometimes  com< s  (he  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
manors  aod  chapelries.  At  prefent  it  has  two  pa-      Tickling  the  par/on  as  he  lies  afteep.  Shot. 

rifhes,  Holy  Crofs  and  St  Andrew.  In  Holy  Croft  3.  It  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the  prefbyteri- 

cnurch  are  feveral  very  antique  monuments.   Its  ans. 

chief  manufacture  is  ftockings.   It  contains  about      (a.)  ^Parson  is  one  that  hath  full  poffefiion 

300  houfes,  and  has  markets  on  Tuefday  and  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial-  church.   He  is 

Saturday ;  fairs  £after  Tuefday,  June  36th,  and  called  parfon,  perfona,  becaufe  by  bis  perfon  the 

TueCday  before  Nov.  ift.  church  is  represented }  and  be  is  in  himfelf  a  body 


*  PARSIMONIOUS,  adj.  [from  parfimony.] 
Covetous ;  frugal ;  fparing.   It  is  fometimes  of  a 
good,  fometimes  of  a  bad  fenfe.— A  prodigal  kin: 
a  tyrant,  than  a  parfir 


corporate,  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
the  church  (which  he  perfonates)  by  a  perpetual 
fucceflion.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  reSor  or 
governor  of  the  church;  but  the  appellation  of 
long  parfimonious  war  wilt  drain  us  of  more  men  parfon  is  the  moft  legal  aod  moft  honourable  title 
and  money.  Addifon. —  that  a  parifh  prieft  can  enjoy ;  becaufe  fuch  a 

Parjmoaiwi  age  and  rigid  wifdom.     Row.   one,  (Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves),  and  he  only,  is 

*  PARSIMONIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  parfimo*  £»id  vicem  feu  ptrjonam  tcclrfia:  gerere.  A  parfon 
niotu  ]  Covetoufly ;  frugally ;  fparingly Our  an-  has,  during  his  life,  the  freehold  in  himfelf  of  the 
ceftors  aded parjimoniouflj,  becaufe  they  only  fpent  parfonage  houfe,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other 
their  own  treafure  for  the  good  of  their  pofterity.  dues.  But  tbefe  are  fometimes  appropriated;  that 
Szvift  is,  the  benefice  is  perpetually  annexed  td  fome 

*  PARSIMONIOUSNESS.  n.f.  [from  Par/Emo-  fpiritual  corporation,  either  fole  or  aggregate, 
niotu.]  A  ditpofition  to  fpare  and  fave.  being  the  patron  of  the  living ;  whom  the  law 

*  PARSIMONY,  as./,  [par/tmcnia,  Latin.]  Fru-  efteems  equally  capable  of  providing  tor  the  fer- 
gality ;  covetoufnefs ;  niggardlinefs ;  faving  tern-  vice  of  the  church  as  any  fingle  private  clergy- 
per.J — The  ways  to  enrich  are  many ;  parfimony  is  man.  (See  Appropriation,  §  %.)  The  appro- 
one  of  the  beft,  and  yet  is  not  innocent.  Bacon,  priating  corporations,  or  religious  houfes,  were, 
— Thefe  people,  by  their  extreme  parfimony,  foon  wont  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  per- 
grow  into  wealth  from  the  fmalleft  beginnings,  form  divine  fervice,  and  adminifter  the  facraments 
Swift.  in  thofe  parifhes  of  which  the  fociety  was  thus 

PARSING,  n.f.  See  To  Parse.  the  parfon.  This  officiating  minifter  was  in  rea- 

(1.)  *  PARSLEY,  n.  /.  [perfil,  Fr.  apmm,  Lat.  lity  no  more  than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent 
perfik  Welfli.]  An  herb.— A  wench  married  in  the  of  the  appropriator,  and  therefore  called  vicaritu, 

vicar.  His  ftipend  was  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
appropriator,  who  was,  however,  bound  of  com- 
mon right  to  find  fomebody,  qui  Mi  de  temporali- 
bus,  tpifcopo  de JpiritualHut,  debeat  rtfpondere.  But 
this  was  done  in  fo  fcandalous  a  manner,  and  the 
they  ufed  to  tell  children,  and  thereby  became  his  parifhes  fufiered  fo  much  by  the  neglect  of  the 


afternoon,  as  fhe  went  to  the  garden  for  parfley  to 
ftuff  a  rabbit.  Shan. 

Green  beds  of  parfley  near  the  river  grow. 

Jirydfft* 

— Semprooia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parjley-bed,  as 


motheT.  Locke. 

{%.)  Parsley,  in  botany.   See  Apium. 

(3.)  Parsley,  Bastard.  See  Cavcalis. 

(4.)  Parsley,  Bastard  Stone.   See  Si  son. 

(3.)  Parsley,  Corn.  See  Sison,  N°  3. 

(6.)  Parsley,  Fool's.   See  JSthusa. 

(7.)  Parsley,  Macedonian.  See  Boron. 

(8.)  Parsley,  Milk.  See  Selinum. 

(9.)  Parsley,  Mountain.  See  Athaman- 
ta. 

(10.)  Parsley  Pibrt.  SeeApHANss. 


appropriators,  that  the  legiflature  was  forced  to 
interpofe :  and  accordingly  it  is  enaded,  by  ftat. 
25  Ric.  II.  c.  6.  that  in  all  appropriations  of 
churches  the  diocefan  bifhop  fball  ordain  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  church)  a  competent 
fum  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  parifhio- 
ners  annually ;  and  that  the  vicarage  fball  be  fuf- 
ficieatly  endowed.  The  parifh  frequently  fuffer- 
ed,  not  only  by  the  want  of  divine  fervice,  but 
alfo  by  with-boldmg  thofe  alms  for  which,  i 


other  purpofes,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  origi- 
(1.)  •  PARSNEP.  n.  f.  [pajlmaca,  Latin.]  A  nally  impofed:  and  therefore  in  this  ad  a  penfion 
ant.— November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  is  directed  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  paro- 
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ehians,  as  well  as  a  fufrtcieot  (Upend  to  the  vicar. 
But  hp,  being  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  plea- 
lure  of  the  appropriator,  was  not  likely  to  infill 
too  rigidly  on  the  Irgal  fufliciency  of  the  (Upend  ; 
and  therefore,  by  (tat.  4.  Hen.  IV.  c.  12.  it  is  or- 
dained, that  the  vicar  fhall  be  a  fecular  perfon, 
not  a  member  of  any  religious  houfe;  that  he 
fhall  be  vicar  pcrpetnal,  not  removable  at  the  ca- 
price ef  the  monaftcry;  and  that  he  fhould  be 
candnically  inftituted  and  inducted,  and  be  fuffi- 
ciently  endowed,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  ordina- 
ry,  for  thefe  three  exprefs  purpofes,  to  do  divine 
fervice,  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep  hofpi- 
tality.  The  endowments,  in  confequencc  of  thefe 
ftatutes,  have  ufually  been  by  a  portion  of  the 
glebe  or  land  belonging  to  the  parfonage,  and  a 
particular  (hare  of  the  tithes,  which  the  appro- 
priators  tound  it  moft  troublefomc  to  collect,  and 
which  are  therefore  generally  called  pttttf  or  /malt 
tiibes;  the  greater,  or  ptrdial  tithes,  being  (till 
referred  to  their  own  ufc.  But  one  and  the  fame 
rule  was  not  obferved  in  the  endowment  of  all 
vicarages.  Hence  fome  are  more  liberally,  and 
fome  "mere  fcantily,  endowed  :  and  hence  the 
tithes  of  many  things,  as  wood  in  particular,  are 
in  fome  parifhes  rectorial,  and  in  fome  vicarial 
tithes.  The  diftinction,  therefore,  of  a  parfon  and 
vicar,  is  this :  The  parfon  has  for  the  moft  part 
the  whole  right  to  all  the  ecclefiaftical  dues  in  hit 
parifh  ;  but  a  vicar  has  generally  an  appropriator 
mm-  him,  entitled  to  the  heft  part  of  the  profits, 
to 'whom  he  is  in  effect  perpetual  curate,  with  a 
ftatiding  falary.  Though  in  fome  places  the  vica- 
rage has  been  confidcrably  augmented  by  a  large 
fh.ire  of  the  great  tithes ;  which  augmentations 
were  greatly  affiftcd  by  flat.  47  Car.  II.  c.  8.  enac- 
ted in  favonr  of  poor  vicars  and  curates,  which 
rendered  fuch  temporary  augmentations  (when 
made  by  the  appropriators)  perpetual.  The  me- 
thod of  becoming  a  parfon  or  vicar  is  mueh  the 
fame.  To  both  there  are  4  requifitcs  necefjary  j 
holy  orders,  prefentation,  indention,  and  induc- 
tion. By  common  law,  a  deacon,  of  any  ajcl 
might  be  inftituted  and  inducted  to  a  parfonage 
or  vicarage ;  but  it  was  ordained,  by  flat.  13.  Eliz. 
c.  i».  that  no  perfon  under  13  years  of  age,  and 
in  deacon's  orders,  fhould  be  prefented  to  any 
benefice  with  cure ;  and  if  he  were  not  ordained 
prieft  within  one  year  after  his  induction,  he 
fhould  be  ipfo  fafto  deprived :  and  now,  by  flat. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  no  perfon  is  capable  to  be 
admitted  to  any  benefice,  unlefs  he  hath  been  firfl 
ordained  a  pried ;  and  then  he  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  a  clerk  in  orders.  But  if  he  obtain 
orders,  V>r  a  licence  to  preach,  by  money  or  corrupt 
practices,  (which  fcem  to  be  the  true,  though 
not  the  common,  notion  of  si mojty),  the  perfon 
giving  fuch  orders  forfeits  40I.  and  the  perfon  reJ- 
ceiving,  id.  artd  is  incapable  of  any  ecclefiaftical 
preferment  for  7  years  after.  Any  clerk  may  be 
prefented  to  a  parfonage  or  vicarage;  that  is,  the 
patron,  to  whom  the  advowfon  of  the  church  be- 
longs, may  offer  his  clerk  to  the  bifhop  of  the  di- 
ocefc  to  be  inftituted.  But  when  he  is  prefented, 
the  bifhop  may  refufe  him  upon  many  accounts'. 
As,  1.  If  the  patron  is  excommunicated,  and  rei 
maine  in  contempt  40  days ;  or,  %.  If  the  c!crk 
be  unfit:  which  unlitnefs  is  of  fcveral -kinds. 
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Firfl,  with  regard  to  his  perfon  ;  as  if  he  be  a  bas- 
tard, an  outlaw,  an  excommunicate,  an  alien,  un- 
der age,  or  the  hke.  Next,  with  regard  to  hi* 
faith  or  morals ;  as  for  any  particular  herefy,  or 
vice  that  is  malum  in  ft •}  but  if  the  bifhop  alleges 
only  in  generals,  as  that  he  is  Jcbifmaticus  imcett- 
ratujf  or  objects  a  fault  that  is  malum  prohibitum 
merely,  as  haunting  taverns,  playing  at  unlawful 
games,  or  the  like,  it  is  not  good  caufe  of  refusal. 
Or,  laftly,  the  clerk  may  be  unfit  to  difchargc  the 
pa  dor  a  I  office  for  want  of  learning.  In  any  of 
which  cafes,  the  bifhop  may  refufe  the  cleTk.  In 
cafe  the  rcfufal  is  for  herefy,  fchifm,  inability  of 
learning,  or  other  matter  of  ecclefiaftical  cogniz- 
ance, there  the  bifhop  mud  give  notice  to  the  pa- 
tron  of  fuch  his  caufe  of  refufal,  Who  being  ufu- 
ally  a  layman,  is  not  fuppoled  to  have  knowledge 
of  it ;  elfe  he  cannot  prefent  by  lapfe  ;  but  if  the 
caufe  be  temporal,  there  he  is  not  bound  to  give 
notice.  If  an  acUon  at  law  be  brought  by  the 
patron  againft  the  bifhep  for  refuting  his  clerk, 
the  bifhop  mufl  affign  the  caufe.  If  the  cafe  be 
of  a  temporal  nature,  and  the  fact  admitted,  (for 
inftancc,  outlawry),  the  judges  of  the  king's  courts 
muft  determine  its  validity,  or  whether  it  be  fuf- 
ficient  caufe  of  refufal :  but  if  the  fact  be  denied, 
it  mufl  be  determined  by  a  jury.  If  the  caufe  be 
of  a  fpiritual  nature,  (as  herefy,  particularly  a!, 
leged)  the  fact,  if  denied,  fhall  aim  be  determin- 
cd  by  a  jury :  and  if  the  fact  be  admittt'd  or 
found,  the  court,  upon  eonfuHation  and  advice  of 
learned  divines,  fhall  decide  its  fufticieney.  If  the 
caufe  be  want  of  learning,  the  fcrrt.vjp  need  r.c* 
fpecify  in  what  points  the  clerk  is  deficient*  but 
only  allege  that  he  is  deficient ;  for  flat.  9.  Edw. 
II.  ft.  I*  c.  t  j.  is  exprefb,  that  the  examination  cf 
the^fftnefs  of  a  perfon^prefented  to  a  benefice  be- 
longs to  the  ecclefiaftjcal  judge.  But  becaufe  K 
would  be  nugatory  in  th/s  cafe  to  demand  the 
rcafon  of  rctufal  from  the  ordinary,  if  the  p.,troo 
were  hound  to  abide  by  his* determination,  who 
has  already  pronounced  his  clerk  unfit;  there- 
fore, if  the  bifhop  returns  the  clerk  to  be  mir.n: 
fiijfuiehs-in  literaturat  the  court  (hall  write  to  the 
metropolitan  to  re-examine  him,  and  certify  his 
Qualifications ;  which  certificate  of  the  archbifhop 
is  final.  If  the  bifhop  hath  no  objections,  but 
admits  the  patron's  prefentarion,  the  clerk  fo  ad- 
mitted is  next  to  be  inftituted  by  him  ;  which  is 
a  kind  of  inveftiturc  of  the  fp^friftial  part  of  tbt 
benefice;  for  by  mftitution,  the  care  of  the  fou  > 
of  the  parifh  is  committed  to  the  charge  off  tbt 
clerk.  When  a  vicar  is  inftituted,  he  (befides  thr 
ufual  forms)  takes,  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  an 
oath  of  perpetual  refidence ;  for  the  maxim  or 
law  is,  that  •oicarius  non  habet  ty'tcarium  :  and  2; 
the  ■nooirefjdence  of  the  appropriators  was  the 
caufe  of  the  perpetual  cftablithment  of  vicarages, 
the  law  jndges  it  very  improper  for  them  to  de- 
feat the  end  of  their  conftitution,  and  by  abfeno: 
to  create  the  very  mifchief  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  remedy;  efpecially  as,  if  any  profi;.5 
are  to  arrfe  from  putting  in  a  curate  and  living  a: 
a  diftance  from  the  parifh,  the  appropriator,  who 
is  the  real  parfdn,  has  undoubtedly  the  elder  title 
to  them.  When  the  ordinary  is  alfb  the  pattor. 
and  confers  the  living,  the  prefrntation  and  intt'- 
tution  are  one  and  the  fame  a«5t,  and  are  called  1 
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to  a  bftxfuf.   By  inftitution  or  collation  clerk.   4.  By  reGgnation.   But  this  ia  of  no  avail 

tbe  church  13  full*  fo  that  there  can  be  no  frefh  till  accepted  by  the  ordinary,  into  whole  hands 

prefentation  till  another  vacancy,  at  lead  in  the  the  refignatiotj  muft  be  made.  5.  By  deprivation, 

cafe  of  a  common  patron  ;  but  the  church  is  not  either  by  canonical  cenfures,  or  in  purfuanee  of 

full  againft  the  king  till  induction  :  nay,  even  if  a  divers  penal  ftatutes,  which  declare  the  benefice 

upon  the  king's  pretentation,  void,  for  feme  nonteafance  or  neglect,  or  elfc 


cicrk  is  V 

the  crown  may  revoke  it  before  induction,  and 
prcfent  another  c)erk.  Upon  inftitution  alfo,  the 
clerk  may  enter  on  the  parfonage  houfe  and  glebe, 
and  take  the  tithes;  but  he  cannot  grant  or  let 
them,  or  bring  an  action  for  them,  till  induction. 


See  INDUCTION,  i 


For  the  rights  of  a  parfon 


or  vicar,  in  his  tithes  and  ecclefiaftical  dues,  fee 


for  fome 

fome  malefcafaoce  or  crime  j  as  for  umony ;  for 
maintaining  any  doctrine  in  derogation  of  the 
king's  fuprcmacy,  or  of  the  39  articles,  or  of  the 
book  of  common  prayer ;  for  neglecting,  after  in- 
ftitution, to  read  .the  liturgy  and  articles  in  the 
church,  or  make  the  declarations  againft  Popery, 
or  take  the  abjuration  oath;  for  nfing  any  other 


Tithes.  As  to  his  duties,  they  are  fo  numerous,  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  recite  tbem  here  with  England  ;  or  for  abfenting  himfelt  60  days  in  one 
any  tolerable  coocifenefa  or  accuracy ;  but  the  year  from  a  benefice  belonging  to  a  Popifh  pa- 
reader  who  has  occafion  may  confult  B.  Gib/en's  tron,  to  which  the  clerk  was  presented  by  either 
Codex,  Jokn'on's  Clergyman1 'j  Fade  Me  cum,  and  of  the  univerfities ;  in  all  which,  and  fimilar  cafes, 
Burn* j  BecUfe/tical  Lout.  We  (ball  therefore  only  the  benefice  is  ipfb  fbSo  void,  without  any  formal 
juft  mention  the  article  of  refidence,  upon  the  fentence  of  deprivation. 


fuppotkion  of  which  the  law  doth  ftyle  every  pa- 
rochial minifter  an  incumbent.  By  ftat.  21  Henry 
VIII.  c.  13,  perfons  willingly  abfenting  themfelves 
from  their  benefices,  for  one  month  together,  or 
two  months  in  the  year,  incur  a  penalty  of  5!.  to 
tbe  king,  and  c  I.  to  any  per/on  that  will  fne  for 
the  fame ;  except  chaplains  to  the  king,  or  others 
therein  mentioned,  during  their  attendance  in  the 
household  of  fuch  as  retain  them  \  and  alio  ex. 
cept  all  heads  of  houfes,  magiftrates,  and  profef- 
fore  io  univerfities,  and  all  ftudents  under  40  years 
of  age  refiding  there,  bona  fide,  for  ftudy.  Legal 
refidence  is  not  only  in  the  parifh,  but  alfo  in  the 
parfonage  houfe ;  for  it  hath  been  referred,  that 
tbe  ftatute  intended  refidence,  not  only  for  Serving 
the  cure  and  for  hofpitality,  but  alfo  for  main- 
taining tbe  houfe,  that  the  fuccefibr  alfo  may 
keep  hofpitality  there.  There  is  but  one  way 
whereby  one  may  become  a  parfon  or  vicar ;  but 
there  are  many  by  which  one  may  ceafe  to  be  fo. 
1.  By  death.  *.  By  ceflion,  in  taking  another 
benefice ;  for  by  ftat.  »i  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,  if  any 
one  having  a  benefice  of  81.  per  annum,  or  up- 
wards, in  the  king's  books  (according  to  tbe  pre- 
ient  valuation),  accepts  any  other,  the  fir  ft  (hall 
he  adjudged  void,  unlefs  he  obtains  a  difpen ra- 
tion ;  which  no  one  is  entitled  to  have  but  the 
chaplains  of  the  king  and  others  therein  men- 
tioned, the  brethren  and  fons  of  lords  and  knights, 
and  doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law, 
admitted  by  the  univerfities  of  this  realm.  And 
a  vacancy  thus  made  for  want  of  a  difpenfation, 
is  called  cetfion.  3.  By  coufecration  j  for,  when  a 
clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bifhopric,  all  his  other 
preferments  are  void  the  inftant  that  he  is  confc- 
crated.  But  there  is  a  method,  by  the  favour  of 
the  crown,  of  holding  fuch  livings  in  eommendam. 
Commend  a,  or  ecclefia  eommendata,  is  a  living  com- 
mended by  the  crown  to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  to 
hold  till  a  proper  paftor  is  provided  for  it.  This 
may  be  temporary  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
or  perpetual,  being  a  kind  of  difpenfation,  to 
avoid  the  vacancy  of  tbe  living,  and  is  called  a 
tsmmcnJam  re  tut  ere.  There  is  alfo  a  commendam 
reapers,  which  is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo  in  the 
biiuop's  own  gift,  or  the  gift  of  fome  other  pa- 
tron confirming  to  the  fame ;  and  this  is  the  lame 
to  him  aa  inftitution  and  induction  arc  to  another 


(1.)  *  PARSONAGE.  n.f.  [from  par/on.]  The 
benefice  of  a  parifh. — I  have  given  him  the  par- 
fonage of  the  parifh.  Addifon. 

(a.)  A  Parsonage  is  a  retfory,  or  parifh 
church,  endowed  with  a  glebe,  houfe,  lands, 
tithes,  &c.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minifter, 
with  cure  of  fouls  within  fuch  pariib.  See  Pab> 
son,  §  t. 

(1.)  PARSONS,  James,  M.D.  and  F.R.S.  a 
late  eminent  and  learned  phyfician,  born  at  Barn- 
ftaple,  Devoafhire,  in  1705.  He  was  the  9th  fon 
of  Col.  Parfons,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin, 
whence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  improved  himfelf 
under  Aftruc,  Lemery,  Hunaud,  Le  Cat,  Bonldue, 
and  Juffieu.  He  graduated  at  Rbcims,  in  1736 ; 
came  to  London,  and  was  made  F.R.S.  in  1740. 
He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian,  Medi- 
cal, and  Agricultural  Societies.  In  1751,  he  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phyfician s, 
and  appointed  phyfician  to  St  Giles's  infirmary. 
He  alfo  affifted  Dr  James  Douglas  in  anatomy. 
He  died  in  1770.  He  was  much  efteemed  by  the 
literati  at  home,  and  had  an  extenfive  correlpoo- 
dence  with  thofe  abroad.  His  publications  arc 
numerous  and  valuable.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  only 
mention  his  *'  Remains  of  Japhet ;  being  Hiflor'ual 
Enquiries  into  the  affinity  and  origin  of  tbe  European 
Languages"  Its  object  is  to  prove  the  antiquity 
of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  asdefceoded 
from  Comer  and  Magog,  above  xooo  years  before 
Chrift,  and  the  affinity  of  their  languages  with 
fome  others. 

(a.)  Pa* sons,  Robert,  an  eminent  writer  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  bom  at  Nether  Stowey,  near 
Bridge  water,  in  1546,  and  educated  at  Baliol 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
as  a  zealous  Proteftant  and  an  acute  difputaot ; 
but  being  charged  by  the  fociety  with  inconti- 
nency  and  embezzling  the  college  money,  he 
went  to  Flanders,  and  declared  himfcif  a  Catho- 
lic. After  travelling  to  feveral  other  places,  he 
effected  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  femtnary 
at  Rome,  and  procured  father  Allen  to  be  cholen 
rector  of  it.  He  himfelf  was  appointed  the  head 
of  the  million  to  England,  to  dethrone  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, and  extirpate  the  Proteftant  religion.  He 
accordingly  came  over  in  1580,  and  took  feme 
bold  ftcps  for  that  purpofe,  in  which  be  con- 
cealed 
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cealed  himfelf  with  great  art,  travelling  about  the 
Country  to  gentlemen'*  houfes,  difguifed  in  the 
habit,  fometimes  of  a  foldier,  fometimes  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  at  other  times  like  a  minifter  or  an 
apparitor ;  but  father  Campian  being  fcized  and 
committed  to  prifon,  our  author  eloped,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  re  A  or  of  the 
£ogHfli  feminary.  He  had  long  entertained  the 
mod  fanguine  hopes  of  converting  to  the  Popifh 
faith  the  young  king  of  Scots,  which  he  con- 
ftdered  as  the  molt  effectual  means  of  bringing  over 
his  fubjecU  to  the  fame  religious  principles;  hut 
finding  this  impoffible,  he  publiflied  in  1594  his 
celebrated  book,  under  the  name  of  Doltman,  to 
overthrow  Jnmes!s  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1610,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Englifh  college.  He  alfo  wrote, 
1.  A  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy.  ».  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mafs.  3.  A  Me- 
morial for  the  Reformation;  and  feverat  other 
tracts. 

Parsoksfibld,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maine,  York  county,  on  the  New  Hampfhire 
line,  1 18  miles  N.  of  Bofton.  It  had  655  citizens 
in  1795. 

Par  sons-Town,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina,  30 
miles  NE.  of  Salifbury 


)  PAR 

Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deferv'd  your  blame ; 
But  Aire  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  ihame. 

Dryden. 

6.  Proportional  quantity. — 
'Twas  before  allaid 

With  twenty  parts  in  water.  Chapman. 

7.  §bare;  concern. — Forafmuch  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flefh  and  blood,  he  alfo  took  part 
of  the  fame.  Hebrews  ii.  14.— Sheba  faid,  we  have 
no^drtin  David,  a  Sam.  xx.  1.— The  ungodly 
made  a  covenant  with  death,  becaufe  they  are 
worthy  to  take  part  with  it.  Wifdom  i.  16.— -Aga- 
memnon provokes  Apollo,  whom  he  was  willing 
to  appeafe  afterwards  at  the  coft  of  Achilles,  who 
had  no  part  in  his  fault.  Pope.  %.  Side  j  party ; 
intereft ;  faclioo :  to  take  party  is  to  ad  in  favour 
of  another.— 

Michael  Caffio, 
When  I  have  fpoken  of  you  difpraifingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part.  Sbak. 
He  ftrengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did 
take.  Daniel. 
Deftiny  may  take  thy  part, 
And  may  thy  fears  fulfil.  Donne. 

Some  other  pow'r 
Might  have  afpir'd,  and  me,  though  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part.  Milton. 


(1.)  *  PART.  n.f.  [pars,  Lat.]  1.  Something  —Natural  ambition  might  take  part  with  reafon 
lefs  than  the  whole ;  a  portion ;  a  quantity  taken 


from  a  larger  quantity. — 

Helen's  cheeks,  but  not  her  heart, 
Atalanta's  better  part.  Shok. 
—The  people  Hood  at  the  nether  part  of  the 
mount.  Exodus. — This  law  wanted  not  ports  of 
prudent  and  deep  forefight.  Bacon.— The  citi- 
zens were  for  the  moft  part  flain  or  taken. 
Knolles.— 

Henry  had  divided 
The  perfon  of  himfelf  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 


and  their  intereft  to  encourage  imitation.  Clan- 
vilie. — 

And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's 
part.  WaUer. 
The  arm  thus- waits  upon  the  heart, 
So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part; 
That  one,  though  warm,  decides  more  flow; 
That  t'other  executes  the  blow.  Prior. 
9.  Something  relating  or  belonging.— For  Zel- 
manc's  part,  (he  would  have  been  glad  of  the 
fall,  which  made  her  bear  the  fweet  burden  of 


— Thefe  conclude  that  to  happen  often,  which   Philoclea,  but  that  fhe  feared  fhe  might  receive 


happeneth  but  fometimes ;  that  never,  which 
happeneth  but  feldom ;  and  that  always,  which 
happeneth  for  the  moft  port.  Brown. — He  had 
very  great  parts  of  breeding,  being  a  very  great 
fcholar  in  the  political  parts  of  learning.  Claren- 
don,— When  your  judgment  (hall  grow  ftronger, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine,  part  by  part, 
thofe  works  which  have  given  reputation  to  the 
matters.  Dry  den. — 

Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood ; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Dry  den. 
—Our  ideas  of  extenfion  and  number,  do  they 
not  contain  a  fecret  relation  of  the  parts  Locke. 
4.  Member. — He  fully  poffefled  the  revelation  he 
had  received  from  God ;  all  the  parts  were  formed, 
in  his  mind,  into  one  harmonious  body.  Locke. 
3.  Particular;  diftinct  fpecics. — Eufcbia  brings 
them  up  to  all  kinds  of  labour  that  are  proper 
for  women,  as  fewing,  knitting,  fpinning,  and 
all  other  parts  of  houlewifery.  Law.   4.  Ingre 


fome  hurt.  Sidney.— For  my  part,  I  would  enter- 
tain the  legend  of  my  love  with  quiet  hours. 
Shak.— 

For  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
That  you  fhould  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  upon.  Sbak. 
— For  my  part,  I  have  no  fervile  end  in  my  la- 
bour. Wotton.— For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing fo  fecret  that  (hall  not  be  brought  to  light. 
Burnet.   10.  Particular  office  or  character. — The 
pneumatical  part,  which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies, 
and  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  air,  performeth 
the  parts  of  the  air.  Bacon. — Where  the  people 
did  their  part,  fuch  increafe  of  maize.  Heylyn. — 
Accufe  not  nature,  fhe  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine.  MUton. 
11.  Character  appropriated  in  a  play. — 
That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed.  v 

Shak. 


dient  in  a  mingled  mafs.— Many  irregular  and   —Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  Give  it  me, 
parts,  by  the  defective  economy  of  for  I  am  flow  of  ftudy.  Shak. — We  mud  not  cbufe 

which  part  we  (hall  act ;  it  concerns  us  only  to 
be, careful  that  we  do  it  well.  Taylor,  is.  Bufi- 
nefs;  duty.— Let  them  be  fo  furniflied  and  in- 
ftru&ed  for  the  military  part,  as  they  may  defend 
thcmfelvcs.  Bacon.    13.  Adion ;  conduft. — 

This 


nature,  continue  complicated  with  the  blood. 
Blackmore.  5.  That  which,  in  divifion,  falls  to 


Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 
My  part  of  danger.  Dry  den. 
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This  part  of  his 

Conjoins  with  my  difeafe.  Shak. 
T4.  Relation  reciprocal.— Inquire  not  whether  the 
lacraments  confer  grace  by  their  own  excellency* 
becaufe  they,  who  affirm  they  do,  require  fo  much 
duty  on  our  parti,  as  they  alfo  do,  who  attribute 
the  c fifed  to  our  moral  difpofition.  Taylor. — The 
fcripture  tells  us  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  of 
God's  part  and  our*s,  namely,  that  he  will  be 
our  God,  and  we  fhall  be  his  people.  77//o//&».— 
It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  biftorian's  part, 

Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art, 

If  he  forgot  the  vaft  magnificence 

Of  royal  Thcfeus.  Dry  den. 

j$.  In  good  part ;  in  ill  part :  as  well  done ;  as  ill 
done. — God  accepteth  it  in  good  party  at  the  hands 
of  faithful  men.  Hooker.  16.  [In  the  plural.] 
Qualities ;  powers ;  faculties,  or  accomplishments. 
— Who  is  courteous,  noble,  liberal,  but  he  that 
bath  the  example  before  bis  eyes  of  Amphialus  ? 
wheTe  are  all  heroical  parts,  but  in  Amphialus  ? 
Sidney. — Such  licentious  parts  tend,  for  the  molt 
part,  to  the  hurt  of  the  Engliib.  Speujer. — 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 

Which  honour  does  acknowledge.  Shot. 
—Solomon  was  a  prince  adorned  with  filch  parts 
of  mind,  and  exaked  by  fuch  a  concurrence  of  all 
profperous  events  to  make  him  magnificent. 
South. — The  Indian  princes  difcover  fine  parts 
and  excellent  endowments,  without  improvement, 
Fthon.— Any  employment  of  our  talents,  whether 
of  our  parts,  our  time  or  money,  that  is  not'ftrift- 
ly  according  to  the  will  of  God,  arc  as  great  ab- 
surdities and  failings.  Law.  17.  [In  the  plural.] 
Quarters ;  regions  ;  diftrifts.— No  man  was,  iu 
our  parts,  fpoken  of,  but  he*  for  his  manhood. 
Sidney.—- When  he  had  gone  over  thofe  parts,  he 
came  into  Greece.  ASts  xx.  1. — 

All  parts  refound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and 
fears  ; 

And  grilly  death,  in  fundry  fhapes,  appears. 

Drydtn. 

18.  For  the  mojl  part.   Commonly  ;  ofteoer  than 
othcrwife. — Of  a  plain  and  honed  nature,  for  tin 
moil  part,  they  were  found  to  be.  Heylttn.— 
(».)  •  Part.  adv.    Partly;  in  fome  raea- 

furc— 

For  the  fair  kindnefs  you  have  (hewed  me, 
And  part  being  prompted,  by  your  prcfent 
trouble, 

I'll  lend  you  fomething.  Shak. 

(j.)  Part,  Aliquant,  is  a  quantity  which, 
feeing  repeated,  any  number  of  times,  becomes  al- 
ways either  greater  or  lefs  than  the  whole.  Thus 
5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  17,  and  9  an  aliquant  part 
of  10,  fitc.  The  aliquant  part  is  refolvable  into 
aliquot  parts.  Thus  if,  an  aliquant  part  of  so, 
is  refolvable  into  io\,  and  5  a  fourth  part  of  the 
fame. 

(4.)  Part,  Aliquot,  is  a  quantity  which,  be- 
ing repeated  any  number  of  times,  becomes  equal 
to  an  integer.  Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  part  of  34, 
ard  $  an  aliquot  part  of  30,  Sic, 

(j.)  Part,  Logical,  is  a  divifion  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  fcboolmen.  It  refers  to  fome 
univerfal  as  its  whole;  in  which  fi-nfe  the  fpecies 
are  parts  of  a  genus,  and  individuals  are  part*  of 
the  fpecies. 
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(6.)  Part,  Physical,  is  that  which,  though  if 
enter  the  compofition  of  a  whole,  may  yet  be 
confideml  apart,  and  under  its  own  difttnd  idea  f 
Lb  which  fenfe,  a  continuum  is  faid  to  confift  of 
parts.  Phyfical  parts,  again,  are  of  two  kinds? 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous ;  the  firft  are 
thofe  of  the  fame  denomination  with  fome  other * 
the  fecond  of  a  different  one.  (See  Homogene- 
ous, &c.)  Parts,  again,  are  diftinguifhed  into 
fubjeflivc,  eil'ential,  and  integrant.  The  fchool- 
men  were  alfo  the  authors  of  this  divifion. 

(7.)  Parts  op  Spsbch,  in  grammar,  are  all 
tbe  forts  of  words  which  can  enter  the  compofi- 
tion of  a  difcourfe.  See  Grammar,  undet  Encj 
lish  Language.  Mr  Horne  Tooke'a  attempt 
to  reduce  tbe  number  of  the  Parts  of  Speech  to 
three.  Nouns,  ITerbsi  and  Adverbs,  is  no  real  im- 
provement in  Grammar. 

(1.)  *  To  Part.  v.  a.  1.  To  divide;  to  Irratej 
to  distribute. — All  that  believed,  fold  their  goods, 
and  parted  them  to  all  men.  ABs  ii.  45.— 
Jove  himfelf  no  lefs  content  wou'd  be 
To  part  bis  throne,  and  (hare  bis  heav'n  with 
thee.  Pcpe* 
a.  To  feparate ;  to  difunite.— Nought  but  deatli 
fhall  pari  thee  and  inc.  Ruth  i.  17.— 
-    All  the  world, 
As  'twere  tbe  bus'nefs  of  mankind  to  part  us, 
Is  arm'd  again  ft  my  love.  Dry  den* 
j.  To  break  into  pieces. — Part  it  in  pieces,  and 
pour  oil  thereon.  Leviticus,  ii.  6.   4-  To  keep  a- 
funder.— 

In  the  narrow  feas  that  part 
The  French  and  Engliib,  there  mifcarried 
A  veffel  of  our  country.  Shah. 
j.  To  feparate  combatants.— 


King 


[onn  c 


.id  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 


The  Rumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers. 

Sbak. 

Jove  did  both  hofta  furvey. 
And,  when  be  pleas'd  to  thunder,  part  tbe  fray* 

Waller. 

6.  To  fecern. — 

Tbe  liver  minds  his  own  affair* 
And  parts  and  ftrains  the  vital  juices.  Prior. 
(a.)  •  To  Part.  v.  n.   1.  To  be 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Ealily  from  polleilion  won  with  arms. 


'Twas  for  hirn  much  eafier  to  fubduc 
Thofe  foes  be  fought  with,  than  to  part  from 
you.  Drydtn. 
<l.  To  quit  each  other.-* 

He  wrung  Safianio's  hand,  and  fo  tbey  parted. 

Shak. 

—This  was  the  defign  of  a  people,  that  were  at 
liberty  to  part  afunder,  but  defiled  to  keep  in  one 
body.  Locke.—' 

,  What  1  part,  for  ever  part?  unkind  limena  I 

Smith. 

—If  it  pleafes  Ood  to  reftore  me  to  my  health.  I 
fhall  make  a  third  journey ;  if  not,  we  muft  part, 
as  all  human  creatures  have  parted.  Smuft.  3.  To 
take  farewells— 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kifs,  which  I  had  fet 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comvs  id  rr.y  fa- 
ther.  Shak. 
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Nuptial  bow'r!  by  me  adorn'd,  from  thee  right.— The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancifter 
How  fhall  I  party  and  whither  wander  ?  Milton*  partakes  partly  cfz  judge,  and  partly  of  an  attor- 


—They  parted  front  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Stu'tfi.  6.  To  have  ware.— A*  hi»  part  is  that 
goeta  down  to  the  battle,  fo  (hall  bit  part  be  that 
tarrieth  by  the  fluff ;  they  (hall  part  alike.  I/a. 
J.  [Partitt  Ft.]  To  go  away  ;  to  fet  out.— 
So  parted  they ;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  (hade,  and  Adam  to  bis  bow'r. 

Milton. 

Thy  father 

Embrac'd  me,  parting  for  tlT  Etrurian  land. 

Drjden. 

f .  To  Part  wild.  To  quit ;  to  refigu ;  to  ktfe ; 
to  be  feparated  from.— • 

For  her  fake,  f  do  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And  for  her  Cake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Shak. 

— An  affectionate  wife,  when  in  fear  of  parting 
ntslth  her  beloved  huttand,  heartily  defrred  of 
God  bis  life  orfociety.  Taylor. 
Celia,  for  thy  fake,  \  part 
With  all  that  grew  fo  near  my  heart.  Woller. 
Thou  marble  hew'ft  ere  long  to  part  with 
breath. 

And  houfes  rear*ft,  unmindful  of  thy  death. 

Sandys. 

— Lixiviate  falts,  though,  by  piercing  the  bodies 
of  vegetables,  they  difpofe  them  to  part  readily 
ivitb  their  tinAOre,  yet  fome  tincluies  they  do 
not  only  draw  out,  but  like  wife  alter.  Boyle.— 
The  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  fome  of  the 
fird  that  children  have,  and  which  they  fcarce 
ever  part  with.  Lttke. — What  a  defpicable  figure 
null  mock  patriots  make,  who  venture  to  be 
hanged  for  the  ruin  of  thofe  civil  right*,  which 
their  anceftors  rather  than  part  with,  chofe  to  be 


ncy-genenl.  B.>con.  3.  To  be  admitted  to :  not 
to  be  excluded. — 

You  may  pari  ale  <j/*any  thing  we  fay  ; 
We  fpeak  no  trrafon.  Skak. 
4.  To  combine ;  to  unite  in  fome  bad  dt-Ggn.  A 
juridical  fenf*'. — As  it  prevents  factions  atnl  por- 
ta lings,  fo  it  keeps  the  rule  and  adiuiniftration  of 
the  laws  uriform.  Hale. 

(1.)  *  To  Partake,  v.  a.    1.  To  (hare;  to 
have  p:irt  in. — 

By  and  by,  thy  bofom  (ball  partake 
The  fronts  of  my  heart..  Shak. 
Let  her  with  thee  pirtake,  what  Ihou  haa 
heard.  Milton. 
Let  cv'ry  one  partake  the  general  joy. 

Dry  dot. 

2-  To  admit  to  part ;  to  extend  participation  to. 
Obfolete.— 

My  friend,  hight  Phi'rmon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity.  Spertfer. 

Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one.  Sbak* 
•  Par  tax  ir.  «.  /  [from  partake.]    1.  A  part- 
ner in  poip-flions ;  a  (barer  of  any  thing ;  an  af- 
fociate  with:  commonly  with  p/before  the  thing 
partaken. — They  whom  earned  lets  biodt  r  from 
being  partakers  of  the  whole,  have  yet,  through 
length  of  divine  iervice  opportunity  for  accefs  un- 
to fome  reafonable  part  thereof.  Hooker. 
Did  ft  thou 
Make  us  partakers  of*  Kttle  gain, 
That  now  our  lofs  might  be  ten  times  as  much  ? 

Sbak. 

With  fuch  (he  muft  return  at  fetting  light, 
Tho*  not  partaker,  witnefs  of  their  night. 

Prior. 

to  pieces  In  the  field  of  battle?  Addifon.—    —His  bittereft  enemies  were  partakers  of  bis  kind- 
The  good  things  of  this  world  fo  delight  in,  as   nefs.  Calamy.    a.  Sometimes  wkh  in  before  the 
remember,  that  we  are  to  part  witb  them.  Atter-   thing  partaken  :  perhaps  of  is  beft  before  a  thing, 
bury.— AS  for  riches  and  power,  our  Saviour  and  in  before  an  action.~ 
plainly  determines,  that  the  beft  way  to  make         Wifh  me  partaker  in  thy  happinefs, 
them  bleffings  is  to  part  <witb  them.  Swift.  When  thou  do'ft  meet  good  hap.  Sbak. 

*  PARTABLE.  adj  [from  part.]  Divifible;  —We  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
fuch  aa  may  be  parted.— His  hot  love  was  portable  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Mat.  xxiii.  jo.  3. 


among  three  other  of  his  miftrefles.  Camden's  He' 
mains. 

•  PARTAOE.  n.  f.  [partage.  Pr  ]  Divifion  ; 
act  of  (baring  or  parting.  A  word  merely  French. 
— This  partage  of  things,  in  an  equality  of  pri* 
vate  poilrfiions,  men  have  made  practicable  out 
of  the  bounds  of  fociety  without  compact,  only 
by  putting  a  value  on  gold  and  filwr.  Locke. 

( 1.)  •  To  PARTAKE,  v.  n.  Preterite,  / partook: 
participle  paflive,  partaken,  [part  and  take.]  1. 
To  have  (hare  of  any  thing  \  to  take  (hare  with : 
it  is  commonly  nfco  with  •/  before  the  thing 
ihared.    Locke  ufes  it  with  in.— 


Accomplice  ;  aflbciate.— Thou  confentedft,  and 
haft  been  partaker  with  adulterer?.  Pfalm  I.  10. — 
He  drew  with  him  complices  and  partakers.  Ba- 
con. 

PARTEEN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Clare,  Mun- 
fter,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  Shannon. 


PARTFNAY.   See  Paxthenay,  N°  4. 
PARTENI,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which 
runs  iuto  the  Black  Sea,  near  Amafieh,  in  Nato- 
11a. 

PARTBNKERCH,  or )  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
PAR TENK1RK,  \  Freyfing,  6  miles  S.  of 
Weilhaim,  and  40  SW.  of  Munich.  Lor.  ii.  c. 
E.  Lat  47.  36.  N. 
*  PARTE R.  n.f.  [from  part.]  One  that  parts 
—I low  far  brutes  partake  in  this  faculty,  is  not  or  feparates. — The  porter  of  the  fray  was  night, 
e;ify  to  determine.  Locke. — Truth  and  faifehobd  which,  with  her  black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious 
lwe  no  other  trial  but  reafon  and  proof,  which  fights  one  from  the  other.  Sidney. 
they  made  ufe  of  to  make  tbemfelves  knowing,  (1.)  •  PARTERRE.*./,  [parterre*  Fr.]  A 
and  fo  muft  others  too  that  will  partake  in  their  level  divifion  of  ground,  that,  for  the  moft  part, 
knowledge.  Locke,  a.  To  participate ;  to  have  faces  the  fouth  and  bell  front  of  an  boufe,  and  is 
fortieth  ing  of  the  property,  nature,  claim,  or  fuvaifiacd  with  greens  and  flowers.  Miller.— There 


Dryden. 
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are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening,  a*  of  poetry  j      PARTHBNII,  citizens  of  \ucient  Sparta,  Who 

your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower  gardens  are  owed  their  exiftence  to  a  Angular  drcumftance. 

c-pigrammatifts  and  fonnetecrs.  SfeSaJor.—  During  the  Meffenian  war,  the  Spanan«  had  been 

The  vaft  parterres  a  thoufand  hands  (hall  ten  years  abfent  from  their  city  i  and  M  they  had 

make.  Pope,  bound  themfelve*  by  a  foleran  oath  not  to  return 

(a.)  PaaTEaaas,  in  gardening,  arc  of  two  till  they  bad  fubdued  MeflVnia.   The  raagiftrates 

kir.da ;  the  plain,  and  parterres  of  embroidery,  as  well  as  the  women  of  Sparta  were  alarmed  it  , 

Plain  parterres  are  moss  valuable  in  England,  be-  the  danger  of  fuch  long  abfcnce  depopulating  the 

caufc  of  the  firmnefeof  the  Eaglifh  graft  turf,  country.  A  law  wao  therefore  enafted,  that  all 

which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  the  young  men,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 

world  :  and  the  parterre*  of  embroidery  are  cut  fhould  hive  free  accefs  to  the  unmarried  women, 

into  IheH  and  fcroll  work,  with  alleys  between  The  fruits  of  this  promifcuoua  intercourfe  were 

them.    An  oblong,  or  long  iiquane  is  accounted  named  n«f  ft»m,  Parthrnii,  i.  e.  Sons  of  Virgins, 

the  moft  proper  figure  for  a  parterre  %  and  a  par-  When  they  grew  up,  knowing  they  had  no  legi- 

terre  fhould  indeed  be  always  twice  as  long  as  it  timate  fathers,  and  of  coutftr,  no  inheritance, 

is  broad,  becaufe  according  to  the  laws  of  per-  they  confpirtd  with  the  Helots,  to  maffacre  he 

fpective,  a  long  fquare  always  finks  to  a  fquare ;  other  citizens,  and  feize  their  pofleffions.  The 

and  an  exaft  fquare  always  appears  left  than  rt  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  but  the  Spartans,  in- 

really  is.   As  to  the  breadth  of  a  parterre,  it  is  to  Head  of  puniihing  them,  permitted  them  to  emt- 

be  proportionable  to  the  front  of  the  houfe ;  but  grate  to  Italy,  where  under  their  leader  Phala*- 

lefa  than  too  feet  in  breadth  is  too  little.   There  tus,  they  fettled  in  Magna  Gnecia,  and  built 

fliouH  be  on  each  fide  the  parterre,  a  terrace  walk  Taxentvm  ;  A.  A.  C.  707.  Jujtin,  Hi.  5.  Strobe, 

railed  for  a  view,  and  the  flat  of  the  parterre  «be-  6.  Pauf.  Plut. 

tween  the  terraces  fhould  never  he  more  than  360      PARTHENION,  a  mountain  of  Pt  loponnefuJ, 

feet  at  the  utmoft  in  breadth ;  and  about  140  feet  N.  of  Tegea.  Paufan. 

in  width,  with  twice  and  a  half  that  in  length,  is      PARTHEN10M,  in  botany,  Bastaxd  Fbvbs.- 

eftermed  a  very  good  fizC  and  proportion.  few,  or  Kiu-hoa  of  the  Chinefe,  a  genus  of  the 

PARTHA,  or  Ba*da,  a  river  of  Upper  Saxo-  pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  raonoccia  clafa 

ny,  which  rifes  4  miles  S.  of  Grimma,  and  runs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un» 

into  the  Pieffe,  near  Leipfic.  der  the  49th  Order,  Compofitx.   The  male  calyx 

PARTHAMAS1RIS,  a  king  of  Armenia  and  is  common  and  pentaphyHous ;  the  florets  of  the 

Part  hi  a,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  Trajan.   See  diflc  monopetalous :  the  female  has  5  florets  of  the 

Paxthta,  §.  9.  radius,  each  with  two  male  florets  behind  it :  the 

PARTHANASPATES*  a  king  of  Partbia,  intermediate  female  fuperior ;  the  feed  is  naked, 

crowned  by  Trajan.  ScePAXTHiA,  <i  to.  It  has  been  much  neglected  in  Europe,  having  on 

PARTHAON,  in  fabulous  Itiftory,  the  fon  of  account  of  its  fmell  been  banifhed  from  our  par- 
Kept  une,  or  of  Ageoor  and  Epicafte;  and  father  terre*.  .  It  is  therefore  indebted  for  its  culture  to 
of  Oemeus,  Sterofb,  &c.  by  his  wife  Euryte.  the  diftinguifhrd  rank  it  holds  among  the  Chinefe 

(1.)  PARTHENAY,  John  De,  lord  of  Soubife,  flowers.   The  fJc.il!  of  the  florins,  and  their  conti- 

aa  eminent  French  commander,  boru  in  151a.  nual  care,  have  brought  this  plant  to  fo  great  per- 

He  commanded  the  troops  in  Italy  in  V550;  and  feclion,  that  Europeans  fcarcely  know  it.  The 

fupported  the  proteftant  caufc  till  his  death,  in  elegance  and  hghtnefs  of  its  branches,  the  beanti- 

1560.    He  left  one  daughter.   See  N°  1.  ful  indentation  of  its  leaves,  the  fplendour  and  du- 

(a.)  PAXTHaxAY,  Anne  De,  a  lady  of  great  ge.  ration  of  its  flowers,  feem  indeed  to  juAify  the 

nius  and  (earning,  and  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  florimama  of  the  Chinefe  for  this  plant.  They 

Greek.   She  married  Anthony  Dc  Pons,  count  of  have,  by  their  attention  to  its  culture,  procured 

Marenoes,  and  Was  one  of  the  brightcft  ornaments  more  than  300  fpecies  or  varieties  of  it :  every  year 

01  tire  court  of  Ferrara.   She  was  a  Calvinift.  produces  a  new  one.   A  lift  of  the  names  of  all 

(3.)  Parthenay,  Catharine  De,  niece  to  the  thefe  would  be  tedious;  we  (hall  only  fay,  that 

preceding,  and  lady  of  Soubite ;  was  married  in  in  its  flowers  are  united  all  the  poffible  combina- 

1 566,  to  the  Baron  De  Pons,  and  in  1575  to  tions  off fhapes  and  colours.   Its  leaves  are  no Iefa 

Kcnc  Vifc.  Rohan;  by  whom  (he  had  the  famous  various:  fomc  are  thin,  others  thick  ;  fome  very 

D.  of  Rohan,  who  fo  bravely  defended  the  Pi  o-  finall,  and  fome  large  and  broad ;  fome  indented 

teftant  caufc  during  the  civil  wars  under  Lewis  like  thofc  of  the  oak,  while  others  referable  thofe 

Xlli.  She  publiflffd  poems,  comedies,  and  trajrc-  of  the  cherry  tree ;  fome  may  be  feen  in  the  form 

dif\   Her  daughter  Catherine  was  eminent  for  of  fins,  and  others  ferrated  on  the  margin,  and 

virtue,  acd  married  the  D.  of  Deux  Ponts.   She  tapering  towards  the  points.    Parthenium  is 

died  in  1607;  and  her  mother  in  1631.  propagated  in  China  by  feeds,  and  by  fuckers, 

(4.)  Parthbnav,  in  geography,  a  town  of  grans,  and  flips.  When  the  florifts  have  a  fine 

France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  late  plant,  they  fnffer  the  feeds  to  ripen,  and  about 

prov.  of  Poitou.  It  baa  a  great  trade  in  corn  and  the  end  of  autumn  fow  them  in  well  prepa- 

cattle,  and  contains  about  3,500  citizens.  In  Aug.  red  earth.    Some  keep  them  in  this  manner, 

1793,  the  republicans  were>defeated  by  the  roy-  duffng  winter,  others  fow  them  in  fpring.  Pro- 

aliit*  near  it.  It  is  feated  on  the  Thoue,  17  miles  vided  they  are  watered  after  the  winter,  they 

S.  of  Thou  are,  ax  NNE.  of  Niort,  and  14  W.  of  fhoot  forth,  and  grow  rapidly.  After  the  parthe- 

Poiriers.   Lon.  o.  19.  W.  J*at.  47.  36.  N.  nium  is  flowered,  all  its  branches  are  cut  three 

PAKTMEKIAS,  a  river  of  Greece,  in  Pelopon-  inches  from  the  root,  the  earth  is  hoed  around, 

ncfus,  which  runs  paft  £lis.  Paufan.  vi..c.  si.  and  a  little  dung  is  mixed  with  it .3  and  when  the 
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becomes  fevere,  the  plant  is  covered  with 
Craw,  or  an  inverted  pot.   Thofe  that  are  in  vafes 
are  tranfportcd  to  the  green-feoufe,  where  tbc-y 
a.-r  uncovered  and  watered,  and  they  (boot  forth 
a  number  of  Items ;  of  thefe  fome  florifts  leave  on- 
Jy  two  or  three,  others  pull  up  the  /talk,  together 
•with  the  whole  root,  and  divide  it  into  leveral 
portions,  which  they  tranfplant  elfewbere.  Some 
join  two  .flips  of  different  colours,  in  each  of 
which,  towards  the  bottom,  they  make  a  long 
notch,  almoft  to  the  pith,  and  afterwaids  tie  them 
together  with  packthread,  that  they  may  remain 
ciofely  united  :  by  thefe  means  they  obtain  beau- 
tiful flowers,  variegated  with  whatever  colours 
Jthey  choofe.   Farthcnium  requires  a  good  expo- 
sure, and  frefli  moift  air  that  circulates  freely: 
when  /hut  up  ciofely,  it  foon  languifhes.  The 
jeartb  in  which  it  is  planted  ought  to  be  rich, 
jnoift,  and  loanty,  and  prepared  with  great  care. 
JFor  refrefbing  it,  the  Chinefe  ufe  only  rain  or  river 
water ;  and  in  fpring  they  mix  with  this  water  the 
^xcrements  of  Oik-worms,  or  the  dung  of  poultry  ; 
jn  fummer  they  leave  tlie  feathers  of  ducks  or 
Jfowls  to  infufc  in  it  for  feveral  days,  after  having 
thrown  into  it  a  little  faltpetre ;  but  in  autumn 
ihey  mix  with  the  water  a  greater  or  fmaller  quan- 
*lty  of  dried  excrement  reduced  to  powder,  ac- 
cording as  the  plant  appears  more  or  lefs  vigorous, 
gyring  the  great  heats  of  fummer,  they  water  it 
morning  and  evening;  but  they  moiften  the  leaves 
pn:y  in  the  morning:  they  alfo  place  fmall  frag- 
ments of  brick  round  its  root,  to  prevent  the  wa- 
jter  from  preffing  down  the  earth  too  much.  By 
fuch  minute,  care,  the  patient,  Chinefe  have  pro- 
cured fjom  a  .  wild  and  almoft  A  inking  plant,  lb 
Jjcautiful  and  Qiioriferous  flowers.  The  mod  com- 
fiaoji  fpecies  are, 

•  j.  Paxthenium  Hystfropkorus ;  and 
a.  Partheniun  Integrifolium. 
(4.)  PARTHEN1US,  au  ancient  Greek  writer, 
svhofe  age  is  uncertain;  but  his  romance  J)e  A~ 
rnatorffj  Jffe8ionibus%  is  extant ;  and  was  publiih- 
pd  in  tamo  at  Bafil,  in  1531. 

(a.)  Parthenius,  i.i  geography,  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  where  Teiepbus  had  a  temple,  and  on 
which  Atalantis  was  expofed.  Pauf.  viii.  54.  JE- 
Jian  13. 

(3»  4-)  Parthenius;  j.  .1  liver  of  Paphlagonia  ; 
>vhich  runs  through  Bithynia,  .and  tads  iuto  the 
Euxine  Sea,  near  Sefamum,  (HerodoQ  3.  A 
rjver  of  European  Sai  matia. 

.PARTHEiNOp^US,  the  ton  of  Melcager  and 
Atalanta  ;  one  of  the  7  chiefs  who  accompanied 
Adr.iftus  in  his  expedition  againft  Thebes. 

(1.)  PAR TtiENOPE,  one  of  the  Sirens; 

(a.)  Par  t  h  ^  nopf  .  an  ancient  name  of  Naples, 
fo  called  from  the  Siruu,  who  is  faid  to  have 
fuunded  it. 

(i.)PARTIIIA|  a  celebrated  empire  of  anti- 
guttjg  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Media  ;  N,  by  Hyiy 
f^nia,  E.  by  Aria,  S.  by  Carmania  the  defert ;  fur- 
rounded  pn  .every  fide  by  mountains,  which  lltll 
jervc  as  4  boundary,  though  its  name  is  i»w 
changed  to  Fyrac  or  Irac  ;  and  to  diftinguilh  it 
from  Chaldea,  tp  that  of  Irac  Agemi. 

(».)P4RTU,A»  ancient  divisions  of.  By 
Ptolemy  it  is  divided  into  $  djftritts,  viz.  Camtu- 


fine,  or  Gamifene,  Parthyene,  Choroane,  Atticene» 
and  Tabiene.  The  ancient  geographer*  enume- 
rate many  cities  in  this  country.  Ptolemy  rec- 
kons 35  large  cities  ;  and  it  certainly  muft  have 
.been  very  populous,  fince  we  have  accounts  of 
aooo  villages,  befides  a  number  of  cities  in  this 
diftrict  being  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  Its  ca- 
pital was  named  HecatcmpoUs,  from  the  circum- 
ttance  of  its  having  rco  g^tes.  It  was  a  noble 
and  magnificent  place;  and  according  to  fome,  rt 
ftill  remains  under  the  name  of  Ispahan,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  preicnt  Perfian  empire. 

(3,)  PARTHIA,  HISTORY         TILL  THE  DEATH 

OF  Arsaces.  P^rthia  is  by  fome  luppofetl  to 
have  been  fir  It  peopled  by  thePHETRt  or  Pathri, 
olten  mentioned  in  fcriplure,  and  will  have  ihe 
Parthians  to  be  defcended  from  Pathrv&im  the 
fon  of  Mifraim.  But  however  true  this  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  thofe  Parthians  who  were  fo  famous 
in  hiftory,  defcended  from  the  Scythians,  though 
from  what  tribe  we  are  not  certainly  informed, 
The  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Parthians  is.totally  loft. 
All  we  know  is,  that  they  were  firft  fubjecl  to  the 
Medes,  afterwards  to  the  Perfian*,  and  laftly  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  his  death  the  pro- 
vince fell  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  held  by 
him  and  his  fucceflors  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Theos,  about  A.  A.  C.  ajo.  At  this  time  the 
Parthians  revolted,  and  chofe  one  Arfaces  for 
their  king.  The  immediate  caufe  of  this  revolt 
was  the  lewdnefs  of  Agathccles,  to  whom  Antio- 
chus  had  committed  the  care  of  all  the  .province; 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  This  man  made  an  infa- 
mous attempt  on  Tiridatcs,  a  youth.ot  great  beau- 
ty ;  which  fo  enraged  his  brother  Ar faces,  that  he 
excited  his  countrymen  to  revoit  ;.and  before  An- 
tiochus  had  lcifure  to  attend  to  the  rebellion,  it 
became  too  powerful  to  be  crulhcd.  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  the  fucceiror  of  Antiochus  Theo>,  at- 
tempted to  reduce  Arfaces ;  but  the  latter  having 
bad  fo  much  time  to  ftrengthen  hitnfclf,  defeated 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  Seleucus  foen 
after  undertook  another  expedition  againft  Arfa- 
ces, but  was  ftill  more  unfortunate ;  being  not  on- 
ly defeated  in  a  great  battle,  but  taken  prifoner  t 
and  he  died  in  captivity.  The  day  on  which  Ar- 
f.iccs  gained  this  victory  was  ever  after  obferved 
among  the  Parthians  as  an  tattraordinary  teftival. 
ArUces  being  thus  fully  eftablifhed  iu  his  new 
kingdom,  reduced  Hyrcania  and  fome  other  pio- 
vinces  under  his  power  j  and  was  at  laft  killed  in 
a  battle  againft  Ariarathes  IV.  king  of  Cappado- 
cia. 

(4.)  Parthia,  history  of,  till  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Zidetes,  and  slaughter,  op 
his  army.  Arfaces  I.  was  luccccded  by  his  fon 
Arfaces  II.  who,  entering  Medea,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  that  country,  while  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  Euergetes 
king  of  Egypt.  Antiochus,  however,  was  no 
foon  ex  difengaged  from  that  war,  than  he  march- 
ed with  all  his  forces  againft  Arfaces,  and  at  firft 
drove  him  quite  out  of  Media.  But  he  foon  re- 
turned with  an  army  of  ioccoo  foot  and  ao,ooo 
horfe,  with  which  he  put  a  flop  to  the  further 
progrefa  of  Antiochus }  and  a  treaty  was  foon  af- 
ter 
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ter  concluded*  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Ar-  Craflus.  The  whole  Roman  empire  had  been  di- 
iacet<fbould  remain  matter  of  Parthia  and  Hyrca-  Tided  between  Cxfar,  Pompey,  and  Craflus ;  and 
nia,  upon  condition  of  his  aflifting  him  in  his  wtrs  the  eaftcrn  provinces  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
with. other  nations.  Arfaces  II.  was  fucceeded  by  Craflps.  No  fooner  was  he  invefted  with  this 
sis  fon  Pnapatius,  who  retgned  15  years,  and  left  dignity,  than  he  refol'ved  to  carry  the  war  into 
three  fons,  Phrahates,  Mithridates,  and  Artaba-  Parthia,  to  enrich  himfdf  with  the  fpoils  of  that 
jius.  Phrahates,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  to  the  people,  who  were  then  very  wealthy.  Some  of 
throne,  and  reduced  under  his  fubjeflion  the  Mar-  the  tribunes  oppofcd  him,  as  the  Parthians  had 
d>,  who  bad  never  been  conquered  by  any  but  religioufly  obferved  the  treaty;  but  Craflus  ha*- 
Aiexaudcr  the  Great.  After  him,  his  brother  Mi-  ving,  by  the  affiftance  of  Pompey,  carried  every 
thridatc&  was  inverted  with  the  regal  dignity.  He  thing  before  him,  left  Rome  in  the  year  B.C. 
reduced  the  Bad  nans,  Medes,  Perfians,  Elyme-  and  purfued  his  march  to  Brundufium,  Where  he 
ans,  and  overran  all  the  eaft,  penetrating  beyond  immediately  embaiked  his  troops,  though  the 
the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquefts.  Deme-  wind  blew  very  high ;  and  after  a  difficult  paflage, 
trius  Nicator,  who  then  reigned  in  Syria,  endea-  where  he  loft  many  of  his  Ihips,  he  reached  the 
voured  to  recover  thefe  provinces,  but  his  army  ports  of  Galatia.  From  Galatta,  Craflus  haftened 
was  entirely  deftroyed,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  to  Syria,  and  parting  through' Judea;  plundered 
and  kept  captive  till  hi*  death ;  after  whidi  Mi-  the  temple  at  Jcrufalem.  He  then  marched  with 
thridates  made  himrelt  mafter  of  Babylonia  and  great  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crof- 
Mefopotatnia*  fo  that  he  now  commanded  all  the  fed  on  a  bridge  of  boats:  and,  entering  the  Par- 
provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges,  thian  dominions,  began  hoftilities.  As  the  enemy 
Mi  thridates  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  and  had  not  expected  an  invafion,  they  were  quite  un- 
let! the  throne  to  his  fon  Phrahates  II.  who  was  prepared  for  refiftance;  and  therefore  Craflus 
Icarco  fettled  in  bis  kingdom  when  Antiochus  Zt-  over-ran  all  Mesopotamia ;  and  if  he  had  taken 
detea  marched  againft  him  at  the  head  of  a  nume-  advantage  of  the  condensation  which  the  Parthians 
cous  army,  under  pretence  of  delivering  his  bro-  were  in,  might  have  alfo  reduced  Babylonia.  But 
ther  Denietrius,  who  was  ftill  in  captivity.  Phra-  inftead  of  this,  early  in  autumn,  be  repaflVd  the 
hates  -was  defeated  in  three  pitched  battles ;  in  Euphrates,  leaving  only  7000  foot  and  1000  horfe 
confeqnenceof  which,  he  loft  all  the  countries  cort-  to  garrifon  the  places  he  had  reduced  ;  and  put- 
quered  by  bis  father,  and  was  reduced  within  the  ting  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  Syna,  gave 
limits  of  the  ancient  Parthian  kingdom.  Antio-  himfelf  totally  up  to  his  favourite  pafllon  of  araaf- 
chus  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  good  for-  fing  money.  Early  in  fpring,  he  drew  his  forces 
tune;  for  his  army,  on  account  of  their  number,  out  of  their  winter  quarters,  in  order  to  purfue 
amounting  to  no  fewer  than  400,000,  being  obli-  the  war  with  vigour;  but  during  the  winter,  Oro- 
ged  to  feparatc  to  fuch  di (lances  as  prevented  des  had  collected  a  very  numerous  army,  and  was 
them,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  attack,  from  joining  well  prepared  to  oppoie  him.  Before  he  entered 
together,  the  inhabitants,  whore  they  had  moft  upon  action,  however,  the  Parthian  monarch  fent 


cruelly  oppreflcd,  taking  advantage  of  this  fcpt- 
ration,  confpifed  with  the  Parthians  to  deftroy 
them..  This  was  accordingly  executed ;  and  the 
vaft  army  of  Antiochus,  with  the  monarch  him- 
felf, were  flaugbtercd  in  one  day,  fcarce  a  fingle 
perfon  efcaping  to  carry  the  news  to  Syria. 

(5.)  Pasvthja,  history  of,  till  the  death 
op  Gaassus  Junior.  Phrahates,  elated  with 
his  fuccefs,  proposed  to  invade  Syria ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  happening  to  quarrel  with  the  Scy- 


by  them  cut  off*  with  his  whole  ar- 


my, and  was  fucceeded  by  his  uncle  Artabanus ; 
who  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  very  fhort  time, 
being,  a  few  days  after  his  acceflion,  killed  in 
another  battle  with  the  Scythians.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  Pacorus  I.  who  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  he  by  Phrahates  III.  This 
monarch  took  under  his  protection  Tigranes  the 
fon  of  Tigranes  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia,  gave 
h>m  hia  daughter  in  marriage,  and  invaded  the 
kingdom,  with  a  defign  to  place  the  fon  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Pom- 
py  he  retired,  and  toon  after  renewed  the  treaty 
with  the  Romans.  Phrahates  was  murdered  by 
his  ions  Mithridates  and  Orodss;  and  foon  after 
the  former  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  who 
thus  became  fole  matter  of  the  Parthian  empire. 
Jn  bis  reign  happened  the  memorable  war  with 
the  Romans  under  Craflus.  This  was%occa  (toned, 
not  by  any  breach  of  treaty  on  the  fide  of  the 
Parthians,  but  through  the  fhamcful  avarice  of 


ambafladors  to  Craffus,  to  expoftulate  with  him 
on  his  injufticc  in  attacking  an  ally  of  the  Roman 
empire;  but  Craflus  only  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  "  they  flioutd  have  his  anfwer  at  Seleucia.'* 
Orodes,  finding  that  a  war  waB  not  to  be  avoid- 
ed, divided  his  army  into  two  bodies.   One  he 
commanded  in  perfon,  and  marched  towards  Ar- 
menia, in  order  to  oppofe  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, who  had  raifed  a  conltderable  army  to  aflift 
the  Romans.   The  other  he  fent  into  Mesopota- 
mia, under  Sure*  as,  a  moft  experienced  general, 
by  whofe  conduit,  all  the  cities  which  Craflus 
had  reduced  were  quickly  retaken.    On  this, 
fome  Roman  foldiers,  who  made  their  efcape,  and 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Craflus,  rilled  the  minds  of  his 
army  with  terror  at  the  accounts  of  the  number, 
power,  and  ftrength  of  the  enemy.    They  told 
their  fellow- foldiers,  that  the  Parthians  were  very 
numerous,  brave,  and  well  difciplined ;  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  overtake  them  when  they  fled, 
or  efcape  them  when  they  purfued ;  that  their  de- 
fenfive  weapons  were  proof  againft  the  Roman 
darts,  and  their  offenfive  weapons  fo  fharp,  that 
no  buckler  was  proof  againft  them,  &c.   Crafl  us 
looked  upon  all  this  only  as  the  effects  of  cowar- 
dice ;  but  the  foldiers,  and  even  many  of  the  offi- 
cers, were  fo  difheartened,  that  Caftius,  the  fame 
who  afterwards  confpired  againft  Casfar,  and  moft 
of  the  legionary  tribunes,  advifed  Craflus  to  fuf- 
pend  his  march,  and  confidcr  better  of  the  enter- 
prife  before  he  proceeded  farther  in  it.  But 

Crafful 
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Craflui  obftinately  perfited  in  his  former  retain-  proconful  that  the  Parthian  force*  were  not  to  no* 
tioo,  being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Artabazus  merous  as  was  reprefented,  he  changed  this  dif. 
king  of  Armenia,  who  brought  with  him  6000  polition,  and  drew  up  hi»  troops  in  a  (quare, 
horfe,  and  promifed  to  fend  1 0,00c  cuirafliers,  and  which  faced  every  way,  and  had  on  each  fide  ta 
30,000  foot,  whenever  he  (hould  ft  and  in  need  of  cohorts  in  front.  Near  each  cohort  he  placed  a 
them.  At  the  feme  time,  he  advifed  him  not  tp  .  troop  of  horfe  to  fupport  them,  that  they  mipht 
march  his  army  through  the  plains  of  Mefopota-  charge  with  the  greater  (ecurity  and  boldnefs. 
Rata*,  but  to  take  his  route  over  the  mountains  of  Thus  the  whole  army  looked  more  like  one  pha- 
Armenia,  as  in  every  refpecl  much  fafer.  This  fa-  lanx  than  troops  drawn  op  in  manipuli,  with  fpa. 
lutary  advice,  however,  was  rejected,  and  C  rall'ms  ces  between  them,  after  the  Roman  manner.  The 
entered  Mefopotamia  with  an  army  of  about  general  himfelf  commanded  in  the  centre,  his  fon 
4oyooo  men.  The  Romans  had  no  fooner  eroded  in  the  left  wing,  and  Caflius  in  the  right.  In  this 
-the  Euphrates,  than  Caflius  advifed  Craflus  to  ad*  order  they  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Balifliu, 
vance  to  fome  of  thofe  towns  in  which  the  garrifona  the  fight  of  which  was  very  pleating  to  the  foldiers, 
yet  remained,  to  halt  and  refreih  his  troops :  or  to  who  were  much*  harafled  with  drought  and  heat, 
march  along  the  Euphrates  to  Seleucia ;  and  thus  Mod  of  the  officers  were  for  encamping  on  the 
to  prevent  the  Parthiana  from  furrounding  him,  at  banks  of  this  river,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  re* 
the  fame  time,  that  he  would  be  plentifully  fop-  frefh  themfclves;  but  Craflus,  hurried  on  by  the 
plied  with  proviftone.  Of  this  advice  Craflus  ap-  inconfiderate  ardour  of  his  fon,  only  allowed  the 
proved,  but  was  difluaded  by  Abgarus  king  of  legions  to  take  a  meal  (landing,  and  before  this 
Kdc(Ta,  whom  the  Romans  took  for  an  ally,but  who  could  be  done  by  all,  he  ordered  them  to  advance* 
was  in  reality  a  traitor  fent  by  Surenas  to  bring  a-  not  (lowly,  and  halting  now  and  then  after  the 
bout  their  deftruction.  Under  this  fatthlefs  guide,  Roman  manner,  but  as  fart  as  they  could  move, 
the  Romans  entered  a  vaft  green  plain  divided  by  till  they  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  who,  coo- 
many  rivulets.  Their  march  proved  at  firft  very  trary  to  their  expectation,  did  not  appear  either 
eafy,  but  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  worfe  the  fo  numerous  or  fo  terrible  as  they  had  been  re- 
roads  became,  infomuch  that  they  were  at  laft  ob-  prefented ;  but  this  was  a  (tratagem  of  Surenas, 
liged  to  climb  up  rocky  mountains,  which  brought  who  had  concealed  his  men  in  convenient  places, 
them  to  a  dry  and  fandy  plain,  where  they  could  orderinglhem  to  cover  their  arms,  left  their  bright* 
neither  find  food  nor  water.  Abgarus  then  began  net's  fhould  betray  them,  and,  ftarting  up  at  the 
to  be  lu.peoted  by  the  tribunes  and  other  officers,  firft  fignal,  to  attack  the  enemy  on  all  fides.  The 
who  carneftly  intrealed  Craflus  not  to  follow  him  ftratagem  had  the  defired  effect  \  for  Surenas  no 
afly  longer,  but  to  retreat  to  the  mountains ;  at  fooner  gave  the  fignal,  than  the  Parthian s,  rifing 
the  fame  tiu»«*  an  exprefs  arrived  from  Artabazus,  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground,  with  dreadful  cries, 
acquainting  the  Roman  general  that  Orodes  had  and  a  molt  frightful  noife,  advanced  againft  the 
invaded  his  dominions  with  a  great  army,  and  Romans,  who  were  greatly  furprifed  and  difmay- 
Ihat  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  troops  at  home,  ed  at  that  fight;  and  much  more  fo,  when  the 
to  defend  bio  own  dominions.  The  fame  meflen-  Parthians,  throwing  off  the  covering  of  their  arms, 
yer  advifed  Craflus  to  avoid  by  all  means  the  bar-  appeared  in  fhining  cuiraffes,  and  helmets  of  bur- 
ren  plains,  wnere  his  army  would  certainly  perifl.  nilhed  fteel,  finely  mounted  on  horfes  covered  all 
with  hunger  and  frtigue,  and  to  approach  Anne-  over  with  armour  of  the  fame  metal.  At  their 
nia,  that  they  might  join  their  forces  againft  the  head  appeared  young  Surenas,  in  a  rich  drefs,  who 
common  enemy.  But  Craflus,  inftead  of  hearken-  was  the  firft:  who  charged  the  enemy,  endeavour- 
ing either  to  the  advice  of  the  king  or  his  own  of-  ing,  with  his  pikemen,  to  break  through  the  firft 
iicers,  firft  flew  into  a  violent  panVn  with  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  army;  but  finding  it  too  clofe 
tneflengcrs  of  Artabazus,  and  then  told  his  troops,  and  impenetrable,  the  cohorts  fupport ing  each 
that  they  were  not  to  expect  the  delights  of  Cam-  other,  be  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  feeroiog  con- 
pania  in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  fufion  :  but  the  Romans  were  much  furprifed 
they  continued  their  march  crofs  a  defart,  the  ve-  when  they  faw  themfelves  fuddenly  forrounded  on 
ry  fight  of  which  was  fufficient  to  throw  them  in-  all  fides,  and  galled  with  continual  (bowers  of  ar- 
to  defpair;  for  they  could  not  perceive  the  lea  ft  rows.  Craflus  ordered  his  light-armed  foot  and 
tree,  plant,  or  brook,  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  archers  to  advance,  and  charge  the  enemy ;  but 
blade  of  graft ;  nothing  all  around  them  but  huge  they  were  foon  repulfed,  and  forced  to  cover  them- 
heaps  of  burning  fand.  The  Romans  had  fcarcely  felves  behind  the  heavy  armed  foot.  Then  the 
got  through  this  defert,  when  word  was  brought  Parthian  horfe,  advancing  near  the  Romans,  dif- 
them  by  their  fcouts,  that  a  numerous  army  of  charged  fhowers  of  arrows  upon  them,  which  did 
Psrthiaos  was  advancing  foil  fpeed  fo  attack  them ;  great  execution,  the  legionaries  being  drawn  up 
for  Abgarus,  under  pretence  of  going  out  on  par-  in  fuch  clofe  order  that  it  was  irapoflible  for  the 
ties,  had  often  conferred  with  Surenas,  ami  con-  enemy  to  mifs  their  aim.  As  their  arrows  were  of 
certed  mca lures  with  him  for  deft roy ing  the  Ro-  an  extraordinary  weight,  and  discharged  with 
man  army.  Upon  this  advice,  which  occaGoned  incredible 'force  and  impetuofity,  nothing  was 
great  con  hi  Hon  in  the  camp,  the  Romans  being  proof  againft  them.  The  two  wings  advanced  in 
quite  cxhaufted  with  their  long  march,  Craflus  good  order  to  repulfe  them,  but  to  no  effect  (  for 
drew  up  hi»  men  in  battalia,  following  at  firft  the  the  Partbians  (hot  their  arrows  with  as  great  dex- 
advice  of  Caflius,  who  was  for  extending  the  in-  terity  when  their  backs  were  turned,  as  when  they 
fantryaswide  as  poflible,  that  they  might  take  faced  the  enemy ;  fo  that  the  Romans,  whether 
lip  the  more  ground,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy  they  kept  their  ground,  or  purfued  the  flying  e- 
from  furrounding  them  but  Abgarus  alluring  the  nemy,  were  equally  annoyed  with  their  fetal  ar- 
row!. 
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rows.  The  Romans,  as  long  as  they  had  nny  hopes  fought,  though  greatly  haraffed  with  heat  and 
that  the  Parthians,  after  having  fpent  their  ar.  thrrft,  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  bear, 
rows,  would  either  betake  tbemfclvcs  to  flight,  or  till  moft  of  their  horfes  were  killed,  and  their 
engage  then  band  to  hand,  flood  their  ground  commander  dangerouOy  wounded.  They  then 
with  great  refolution  and  intrepidity;  but  when  thought  it  advifable  to  retire  to  their  infantry, 
they  obferved  that  there  were  many  camels  in  which  tbey  no  (boner  joined,  than  the  Parthians 
their  rear  loaded  with  arrows,  and  thatthofe  who  inverted  them  anew,  making  a  moft  dreadful  ha- 
rm ptied  their  quivers  wheeled  about  to  fill  them  vock  of  them  with  their  arrows.  In  this  defperate 
anew,  they  began  to  lofe  courage,  and  to  com-  coffiiition,  Craflus,  fpying  a  rHmg  ground  at  a 
plain  af  their  general  for  fuflering  them  thus  to  fmall  diftance,  led  the  remain*  of  his  detachment 
hand  ftil!,  and  ferveonly  as  a  butt  to  the  enemy's  thither,  with  a  defign  to  defend  bmvfelf  in  the  / 
arrows.  Hereupon  CrafTus  ordered  bis  fbn  to  ad-  heft  nastier  he  could,  till  fuccourt  fhoutd  befent 
vance,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with  J300  horfe,  him  from  his  father.  The  Parthians  purfued 
500  archers,  and  9  cohorts.  But  the  Parthians  no  him;  and  having  furrounded  him  in  hisnewpofr, 
iooner  uw  this  choice  body  (for  it  was  the  flower  continued  fhowering  arrows  upon  his  men,  till 
of  the  army)  marching  up  againft  them,  than  they  moft  of  them  were  either  killed  or  difabJed,  wkb> 
wheeled  about,  and  betook  thcmfelvcs,  according  out  being  able  to  make  nfe  of  their  arms,  or  gfre 
to  their  cuftom,  to  flight.  Hereupon  young  Craf-  the  enemy  proofs  of  their  valour.  Young  CrafTus; 
fus,  crying  out,  They  fly  before  »,  pufhed  on  foil  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  fettled  tti  the 
fpeed  after  them,  not  doubting  but  he  fhould  gain  city  of  CarrhfiB.  Thefe,  touched  with  compaflTmn 
a  complete  victory ;  but  when  he  was  at  a  great  at  feeing  to  brave  a  man  reduced  to  fuch  ftrartt, 
diftance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  army,  prefled  him  to  retire  with  them  to  the  city  of 
he  perceived  his  miftake;  for  thofe  who  before  Wchnes,  which  had  declared  for  the  Roman*;  -but 
bad  fled,  facing  about,  charged  him  with  incre-  the  yoong  Roman  rejected  their  propofai,  faying, 
dible  fury.  Young  Craflus  ordered  his  troops  to  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thoufand  times  than 
haft,  hoping  that  the  enemy,  upon  feeing  their  abandon  fb  man*  valiant  men,  who  facrificed - 
final!  number,  would  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  a  their  rivet  for  hir  fake.  He  then  embraced  and 
cinfe  fight:  but  herein  he  was  likewife  greatly  difraifled  them,  giving  them  leave  to  retire  and 
diftppointed ;  for  the  Parthians,  contenting  them*  fhift  for  themMves.  As  for  himfelf.  having  now 
felvei  to  oppofc  bis  front  with  their  heavy-armed  loft  aM  hopes  of  being  relieved,  and  feeing  moft  of 
horfe,  furrounded  him  on  all  fides,  and,  keeping  Mil  men  and  friends  killed  around  him,  he  gave 
at  a  diftance,  discharged  incefl'anc  mowers  or  ar-  way  to  his  grief ;  and,  not  being  able  to  make  ufe 
rows  upon  the  unfortunate  Romans,  thus  for-  of  his  arm,  Which  was  fhot  through  with  a  large 
rounded  and  pent  up.  The  Parthian  cavalry,  in  barbed  arrow,  he  prefeoted  his  fide  to  one  of  his 
wheeling  about,  railed  lb  thick  a  dufVthat  the  attendants)  and  ordered  him  to  put  an  end  to  hi* 
Romans  could  fcarce  fee  one  another,  far  lefs  the  unhappy  life.  Hm  example  was  followed  by  Cen- 
cneray.  In  a  fhort  time,  the  place  where  they  ibriua  a  ffenator,  by  Meg.ibaccus  an  experienced 
ftood  was  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Some  of  and brave  officer,  and  by  moft  of  the  nobility  who 
the  unhappy  Romans  finding  their  entrails  torn,  ferved  under  him :  500  fokliers  were  taken  pri- 
aad  many  overcome  by  the  exquiftte  torments  f oners,  and  the  reft  cut  in  pieces, 
they  fuffcred,  rolled  themfelves  in  the  fend  and  (6.)  Parthia,  histoivof,  till  the  death 
expired.  Others  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  OP  Crassus  Samoa.  The  Parthians,  having 
force  the  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  only  hv  thus  cut  off  or  taken  the  whole  detachment  com- 
creafed  their  pain.  Moft  of  them  died  in  this  rnanded  by  yoong  CrafTus,  marched  without  delay 
manner;  and  thofe  who  outlived  their  companions  againft  his  father,  who,  upon  the  firft  advice  that 
were  no  more  in  a  condition  to  ad ;  for  when  the  enemy  fled  before  his  fbn,  and  were  clofely 
young  CrafTus  exhorted  them  to  march  up  to  the  purfued  by  him,  had  taken  heart,  the  more  be- 
enerny,  fame  fhowed  him  their  wounded  bodies,  caufe  thofe  who  bad  remained  to  make  head* 
others  their  hands  nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  againft  him  feemedto  abate  maoh  of  their  ardour, 
fame  their  feet  pierced  through  and  pinned  to  the  the  greateft  part  of  them  having  marched  with 
ground;  fb  that  it  was  equally  impoflible  for  them  the  reft  againlt  his  fbn.  Wherefore,  having  on- 
to attack  the  enemy  or  defend  themfelves.  The  cou raged  his  troops,  he  had  retired  to  a  fmall  hilt 
young  commander,  therefore,  leaving  bis  infantry  in  his  rear,  to  wait  there  till  his  fon  returned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  advanced  at  the  bead  from  the  purfnlt.  Young  Craflus  had  difpatcbed 
of  the  cavalry  againft  their  heavy-armed  horfe.  frequent  expreffes  to  his* father,  to  acquaint  him 
The  thoufand  Gauls  whom  be  had  brought  with  with  the  danger  he  was  in ;  but  they  had  fallen 
him  from  the  weft,  charged  the  enemy  with  into  the  enemy's  bands,  and  been  by  them  put  to 
incredible  boldnefs  and  vigour;  but  their  lances  the  fword :  only  the  laft,  who  had  cfcaped  with 
did  little  execution  on  men  armed  with  cuirafles,  grat  difficulty,  arrived  fafe,  and  informed  him 
and  horfes  covered  with  tried  armour :  however,  that  his  fbn  was  loft  if  he  did  not  fend  him  an  im- 
they  behaved  with  great  refolution ;  for  fbme  mediate  and  powerful  reinforcement.  This  news 
of  them  taking  hold  of  the  enemy's  fpears,  and  threw  Craflus  into  the  ntmoft  eonfternation  ;  but 
clofing  with  them,  threw  tbcm  off  their  horfes  on  the  defire  he  had  of  favrng  his  fon,  atid  fb  many 
the  ground,  where  they  by  without  being  able  to  brave  Romans  who  were  under  his  command, 
ftir,  by  the  great  weight  of  their  armour;  others  made  him  immediately  decamp,  and  march  to 
difmounting,  crept  under  the  enemy's  horfes,  their  affiftance.  He  was  not  gone  far  before  be 
and  tbrufting  their  fword 9  into  their  bellies,  made  was  met  by  the  Parthians,  who,  with  loud  fhouts, 
them  throw  their  riders.  Thus  Ibe  brave  Ganls  and  forigs-of  viclory,  gave,  at  a  diftance,  the  un- 
happy 
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happy  father  notice  of  his  misfortune.  They  had-  conjecturing,  from  the  manner  in  w  hich  the  •or> 

cut  off  young  Crafius'a  head,  and,  having  fixed  known  perren  had  given  him  that  intelligence, 

it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  were  advancing  full  that  fome  misfortune  had  befallen  CraHus,  imrnc- 

fpeed  to  fall  on  the  father*   As  they  drew  near*  diately  ordered  his  garrifon  to  ftand  to  their  arms, 

Crafius  was  ftruck  with  the  difmal  fight,  but  be-  and,  marching  out,  met  CraHus,  and  conducted 

baved  like  an  hero;  for  he  bad  the  prefenceof  him  and  his  army  into  the  city:  for  the  Par* 

mind  to  ftifle  his  grief,  and  to  cry  out  to  the  dif-  thians  though  informed  of  hi»  flight,  did  not 

mayed  troops, "  This  misfortune  is  entirely  mine;  offer  to  purfue  him ;  but  when  it  was  day,  they 

the  lots  of  one  man  cannot  affect  the  viAofy:  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and. having  put  all  the 

Let  us  charge,  let  us  fight  like  Romans:  If  you  wounded,  to  the  number  0^4000,  to  the  fword, 

have  any  companion  for  a  father  who  has  loft  a  difperfed  their  cavalry  all  over  the  plain,  in  pur- 

fon  whofe  valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  fuit  of  the  fugitives.    One  of  Crafius's  lieute- 

your  rage  and  refentment  againft  tbefe  infulting  nartts,  named  Varj^unteiuS^  having  fcparated  in  the 

barbarians."   Thus  Crafius  ft  rove  to  reanimate  night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  with  four 

his  troops;  but  their  courage  was  quite  funk,  cohorts,  mifled  his  way,  and  was  overtaken  by 

as  appeared  from  the  faint  and  languifhing  ihout  the  enemy ;  at  whofe  approach  he  withdrew  to  a 

which  they  raited,  according  to  cuftoro,  before  neighbouring  hill,  where  he  defended  himfebf 

the  action.   When  the  fignal  was  given,  the  Par-  with  great  valour,  till  all  his  men  were  killed,  ex-' 

thians,  keeping  to  their  old  way  of  fighting,  dif.  cept  «o,  who  made  their  way  through  the  enemy 

charged  clouds  of  avows  on  the  legionaries,  with-  fword  in  hand,,  and  got  fafc  to  Carrhx :  but 

out  drawing  near  them ;  which  did  fuch  dreadful  Varguntcius  himfelf  was  killed.    In  the  mean 

execution,  that  many  of  ihe.Rflmar>s,  to  avoid  time  Surenas,  not  knowing  whether  Crafius  and 

the  arrows,  which  occafioned,  a  Jong  and  painful  Caul  us  had  retired  to.Carrhtc,  or  chofen  a  different 

death,  threw  themselves  in  defpair  on  the  enemy's  route;  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  truth,  dif- 

heavy-armed  horfe,  reeking  from  their  f pears  a  patched  a  meftenger,  who  (poke  the  Roman  lan- 

more  fpeedy  death.  Thus  the  Parthjans  conti-  guage,  to  the  city  of  Carrhz,  enjoining  him  to 

nued  plying  them  inceflantly  "with  their  arrows  approach  the  walls,  and  acquaint  Crafius  himfelf, 

till  night,  when  they  left  the  field  of  battle,  cry.  or  Caffius,  that  the  Parthian  general  was  inclined 

ing  out,  that  they  would  allow  the  father  one  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  demanded 

night  to  lament  the. death  0/  his  ion.   This  was  a  a  conference.  Both  the  proconful  and  his  qnxftor 

melancholy  night  for  the  Romans.   Crafius  kept  Cafiius  fpoke  from  the  wails  with  the  mefl'cnger ; 

himfelf  concealed  from  the  foWiers,  lying  not  in  and  accepting  the  propofal  with  great  joy,  de- 

the  general's  tent*  but  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  fired  that  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview 

bare  ground,  with  his  head  wrapped  up  in  his  might  be  immediately  agreed  upon.  The  mcf- 

military  cloak ;  and  was,  in  that  forlorn  condi-  fenger  withdrew,  promiGng  to  return  quickly 

tion,  fays  Plutarch,  a  great  example,  to  the  vul-  with  an  anfwer  from  Surenas:  but  that  general  no 

gar,  of  the  reliability  of  fortune ;  to  the  wife,  a  foooer  underftood  that  Crafius  and  Cafiius  were  in 

Ail!  greater,  of  the  'pernicious  effects  of  avarice,  Carrhse,  than  he  marched  thither  with  his  whole 

temerity,  and  ambition.   Octavius,  one  of  his  army ;  and  having  inverted  the  place,  acquainted 

lieutenants,  and  Cafiius,  endeavoured  to  raife  the  Romans,  that  if  they  expected  any  favourable 

him  up  and  confole  him :  but,  feeing  him.  quite  terms,  they  mult  deliver  up  Crafius  and  Cafiius 

funk  under  bis  affliction,  and  deaf  to  all  comfort,  to  him  in  chains.    Hereupon  a  council  of  the 

they  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  compofed  of  all  chief  officers  being  fummoncd,  it  was  thought 

the  chief  officers;  wherein  it  was  unanimoufly  expedient  to  retire  from  Carrhx  that  very  night, 

refoived,  that  they  fhould  decamp  before  day-  and  feek  for  another  ai'ylum.   It  was  of  the  14- 

break,  and  retire  to  Carrhse,  which  was  held  by  a  mod  importance  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Roman  garrifon.   Agreeably  to  this  refolution,  Carrhx  fhould  be  acquainted  with  their  dciign  till 

they  began  their  march  as  foon  as  the  council  its  execution ;  but  Crafius,  whofe  conduct  was  in  - 

broke  up ;  which,  produced  dreadful  outcries  fatuated,  imparted  the  whole  matter  in  confidence 

among  the  fick  and  wounded,  who,  perceiving  to  one  Andromachus,  choofing  him  for  hia  guide, 

that  they  were  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  and  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  a  man  whom  he 

the  enemy,  filled  the  camp  with  their  complaints  fcarce  knew.    Andromachus  immediately  ac- 

and  lamentations:  but  their  cries  did  not  flop  the  quainted  Surenas  with  the  delign  of  the  Romans ; 

march  of  the  others,  which  indeed  was  very  flow,  promiting  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  Parthians  did* 

to  give,  the  ftragglcrs  time  to  come  up.    There  not  engage  in  the  night,  to  manage  matters  its 

were  only  300  light  horfe,  under  the  command  of  that  they  fhould  not  get  out  of  his  reach  betore 

one  jEgnatius,  who  purfued  their  march  without  day-break.  Purfuant  to  his  promife,  he  led  them 

flopping.   Thefe  arriving  at  Carrhx  about,  mid-  through  many  windings  and  turnings,  till  he 

niglit,  JEgnatius  calling  to  the  centinels  on  the  brought  them  into  deep  marfii y  grounds,  where 

walls,  defirrd  them  to  acquaint  Coponius*  gover-  the  infantry  were  up  to  the  knees  in  mire.  Then 

nor  of  the  place,  that  Crafius  had  fought  a  great  Cafiius,  fufpeciing  that  their  yuide  had  led  them 

battle  with  the  Parthians;  and,  without  letting  into  tbofe  bogs  with  no  good  defign,  refuted  to 

them  know  who  he  was,  continued  his  march  to  follow  him  any  longer;  and,  returning  to  Carrhz, 

the  bridge  of  Zeugma,  which  he  pafied,  and  took  his  route  towards  Syria,  which  he  reached 

thus  faved  his  troops ;  but  was  much  blamed  with  500  horfe.    Octavius,  with  5000  men  under 

for  abandoning  his  general.   However,  the  mef-  his  command,  being  conducted  by  trufty  guides,, 

fage  he  fent  to  Coponius  was  of  fome  temporary  gained  the  mountains  called  by  Plutarch  and  Ap- 

fervice  to  Crafius }  for  that  commander,  wifely  pian  Smutch  and  the/e  intrenched  himfelf  before 

break 
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break  of  day.   As  for  Craffus,  he  was  ftill  en-  two >mtC  ^  ™  < K^nte  l«ft«^' 

tarried  in  the  marflies,  when  Surenas,  at  the  n-  vented  bySurenas in  perfOn,  when  he  leatt  expec- 

fin/of  the  fun,  overtook  him,  and  invefted  him  ted  it.   The  Parthian  general,  perceiving,  as  he 

with  hia  cavalr^ ^The proTonful  had  with  him  approached  CrafTus,  that  he •  was  on  I toot,  cned 

,  cohorts,  S la  fm.11  body  of  horfe;  and  with  out,  in  a  feeming  furpnfe,  «  What  do  I  fee  fa 

fhefe  he  gained,  In  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  the  Roman  general  on  foot,  and  we  on  horfeback 

f^mit  of  another  hill  within  la  furlongs  of  Oc  Let  an  horfe  be  brought for ^J^^%e 

tavius;  who.  feeing  the  danger  that  threatened  «  You  need  not  be  fnrpnfed  (repl.ed  CraiTu,!,  we 

hU  general,  flew  to  his  affiftance,  firft  with  a  are  come  only  to  a n.ntemew. ^  «f^c»f- 

i,annumberofhismen,butwasfoonfoUowedby  torn     his  country."   «•  yZlZ^Z^Plt 

all  the  reft,  who,  quitted  their  poft,  though  very  renas),  there  fhaU  be  henceforth  a  aiting  peace 

fafeT LdT<iarging  the  Parthi^rwith  greit  fury,  between  king  Orodes  and  the_ people ^ of  Rome: 

difeng^ged  CrafTus  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  but  we  muft  fign  the  articles  of  ,t  on .the jbank  of 

abandon  the  hill.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  Euphrates ;  for  you  Roimns  do  not  always 

they  formed  themfelvcs  into  an  hollow  fquare;  remember  your  <™«*™>' '  Crafft »  would 

and  placing  CrafTus  in  the  middle,  made  a  kind  have  fent  for  an  horfe  :  bu a  very  ftately  one 

of  rampart  round  him  with  their  bucklers,  refo-  with  a  golden  bit,  and  richly  capy.  foed,  < *a» 

hnelyp^oteft:  g,  that  none  of  the  enemy's  arrows  brought  to  bun  by  a  Parthian ;  ^  ^Ty 

mould  touch  their  general's  body,  till  they  were  Panting  to  him,  «  Accept  tbi*  horfe  from  my 

all  killed  fighting  in  his  defence.   Su renas,  loth  hands  (^'d  be),  which  ,B'vH7h°aud7c 

to  let  fo  fin?  a  preyefcape,  furrounded  the  hill,  my  matter  king  Orode^  "^f.^X'r 

asrfbedef.gncdtomakeanewattack:  but  find-  thefe  words,  wher, fome  a  the  k  n  g  "  officer*, 

ing  his  Parthians  very  backward,  and  not  doubt-  taking  Craflus  by  the  middle,  fet  him  upon  the 

in*  but  the  Roman.,Trhcn  night  came  on,  would  horfe,  wh>ch  they  began  to  wh.p* r.th  , rea  v:o 
purfue  their  march?  and  get  out  of  his  reach,  he  before  them  in  order  to  ^qu icken 

had  recourfe  again  to  artifice;  and  declared  be-  his  pace    Oclav, us,  offend rt"*"™™>*°°* 

fore  fome  prifoners,  whom  he  foon  after  fet  at  the  horfe  by  the  bridle;  j™1*'  [e* 

liberty,  that  he  was  inclined  to  treat  with  the  pro-  Romans  who  ^J^^^J^ 

£dT£  ete™.  w£,  5   ffieddin   &  bTod'of  the  way  for  the  proconM ;  wh-upon  they  began 

one  of  her  generals.  Agreeably  to  this  declara-  to  juftle  and  ^.^J^^^J^^S^ 

tion,  Sureoas  advanced  towards  the  hill  where  andd.forder.  Atlaft,Oaa%ius, .draw  n t  h  nworo, 

the  Ron^s  were  potted,  attended  only  by  fome  k  "ed  ^h^th^^s^m3  x^viuV  wioTJ 

of  hU  officer,,  and,  with  his  bow  unbent,  and  open  time  another,  coming  "rt^ 

arms,  invited  CrafTus  to  an  interview.  So  fud-  blow  la,d  him  dead _  at his  ^et.  Both .  par  i 
^change  fe.med  ver, r  IhfaWoo.  to  ■ the  pro- 

nroutTthSr  hands  Ir, .this  fcuffie  moft^ 

Ms  fife  with  an  en'Jy  whofe  treachery  they  had  the  Rom-,  w^cemo  to  th ™ 

ILffEFS!  onTy  %*?^J?££i  5 Ib  S  or  a  Parthian  is  uncertain. 
Tound  him,  not  only  aouiea  nraiin  an  miin  his  death,  the  reft  of  the  army  either  furren- 

?fou$  manner,  but  even  menaced  him  if  he  did  Upon  nisceatn,  inercn.  - 

not  accept  of  the  propofals  made  him  by  the  Par.  dered  to  the  enemy,  or,  ddperfing m  the  n.ght^  were 

•b  an  general.    Seeing,  therefore,  that  his  troops  purfued,  and  put  to  Jc  ^ord.    '  nf  *  ™ 

were  ready  to  mutiny?  he  began  to  advance,  with-  loft  m  this  ™JW*^*3^™£«^ 

oat  arm.  or  guards,  towards  the  enemy,  after  ao.ooo  were  killed,  and  ".cootake :n  ] pnton  rs. 
having  called  fhe  gods  and  his  officers  to  witnefs      (70  Pakth.a^ Hjrroev  o  .  till  th*  diatiJ 

:h,v,*ience  his  troops  offered  him;  and  intreated  of  Orodes.   When  the  battle  of  La 

all  who  were  prefent,  but  efpecially  Odavius  and  fought,  kmg  Orodes  was  in^ Arm ;vhcre  h^ 

Petroniu^  tw?  of  the  chief  commanders,  for  the  had  made  ?{«2hJ^^llCe?h  flS 

r:Mour  of  Rome,  their  common  mother,  not  to  kings 

mention,  after  his  death,  the  fbameful  behaviour  penf.ve  and  Pubhc  feaft s,Syll »J^,~f0*, 

cf  the  Romnn  legionaries.   Odaviut  and  P.tronU  cer,  whom  Surenas  had ^ent  w  J.    ^ 0 

tu  could  not  refoive  to  let  him  go  atone ;  but  at-  ate  viftory,  and  the ,  heed Id ^Craflus     a  proo  oi 

tended  him  down  the  hill,  as  did  likewife  fome  it,  arrives ho  ^  -P^^'thisl'ht  and 

thefe  news,  are  not  to  be  expreffed ;  and  the  lorda 
of  hoth  kingdoms,  who  attended  their  fof ercigns, 
raifed  loud  and  repeated  (houts  of  |oy.  Sy'lacea 
was  ordered  to  give  a  more  particular  and  difttner 
account  of  that  memorable  afli on ;  which  when 
he  had  done,  Orodes  commanded  melted  gold  to 

Craffus  fent  two  brothers  ot  the  Ko.cian  *«m..y ;  be  poured  into  CiaflW.  mouthy ;  Jg^inj 

but  Surcnas,  having  caufed  them  to  be  feized,  ad-  him  thereby  with  avance,  ^^^^ 

vaoced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  mounted  on  a  fine  his  predominant  ^^.^^^StSLy-i 

borfe,  and  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  his  enjoy  the  pleafure  ^nh»^^;*_S?3?ii 

myl   Craflus,  who  waited  for  the  return  of  his  lous  ot  his  power  and  authority  among  tbe  £ 
Vas..  XVH.  Paut  I.  w 


iegiooaries,  keeping  at  a  diftance.  Craffus  was 
met  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  two  Greeks ;  who, 
difaounting  from  their  horfes,  faluted  him  with 
rreat  refped  ;  and  defired  him,  in  the  .Greek 
tongue,  to  fend  fome  of  his  attendants,  who 
might  fitisfy  him,  that  Surenas,  and  thofe  who 
were  with  him,  came  without  arms.  Hereupon 
CrafTus  fent  two  brothers  of  the  Rofcian  family; 
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thians,  foon  after  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Pacorus,  the  king's  favourite  fon,  was  put  at  tbe 
head  of  the  army;  and,  agreeable  to  his  father's 
directions,  invaded  Syria:  but  be  was  driven  out 
with  great  lofs  by  Cicero  and  Caflius,  the  only 
general  who  furvived  the  death  of  Crafl'us.  After 
this  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Parthians,  till  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  between  Csef ir  and  Pompey, 
when  the  latter  font  ambsOadors  to  folicit  fuc- 
cou-r  againft  It  is  rival.  This  Oodes  was  willing 
to  grant,  upon  condition  that  Syri  i  was  delivered 
up  to  him  ;  but  as  Pompey  would  not  confent  tp 
fuch  a  propof.d,  the  fuccours  were  not  only  deni- 
ed, but,  after  the  battle  of  Pharftlia,  he  put  Luei- 
uk  Htrtius  in  irons,  whom  Pompey  had  again  fent 
to  afc  affiftance,  or  at  leaft  to  defire  leave  to  fhel- 
ter  himfulf  in  the  Parthian  dominions.  C:efar  is 
laid  to  have  meditated  a  war  again 0.  the  Parthi- 
aus,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  them,  His  death  deliv-ad  them  from 
this  danger.    But,  not  long  after,  the  eafhro  pro. 


) 


PAR 


cut  off  all  the  reft  of  the  royal  family,  not  fparii 
even  hi*  own  eldeft  fon,  left  the  discontented  Pa 
thians  Ihou'd  place  bim,  as  he  was  already  of  ag 
on  the  throne. 

(P..)  Parthia,  history  of, till  the  defea 
1NO  retreat  ov  M.  Antony.  Many  of  tl 
chief  lord*  of  Puthia,  being  intimidated  by  tl 
cruelty  of  Phrahates,  retired  into  foreign  cou: 
tries;  and  among  thefc  was  one  Morcclbs,  a  pc 
fon  of  great  diftinction,  as  well  as  fkill  and  cxp 
rience  in  war.  This  man,  having  fkd  to  Antoi: 
foon  gained  his  confidence,  and  was  by  him  eafi 
prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  a  war  agair.fi  his  cou 
trymen.  But  Phrahate*,  juftly  dreading  the  co 
fequenres  of  fuch  a  perlbu's  detection,  fent  a  l\ 
lemn  embafly  to  invite  him  home  on  Cuch  tern 
as  he  fhould  think  fit  to  accept :  which  great 
provoked  Antony;  though  he  did  not  hinder  hi; 


>rk  An  to- 


from  returning,  le/r  others  Ihoutd  thereby  be  di 

couraged  from  coming  over  to  Lim.    He  then 

fore  difr;iiJcd  him  with  great  civility,  fendit 

ainhafftdor*  at  the  fime  time  ?o  Phrahates  to  tn. 

of  a  peace.    Thus  he  hoped  to  divert  the  Pi 

thian  monarch's*  attention  from  making  the  m 

cedary  preparations  for  war,  and  that  he  fboul 

be  able  to  t.d!  upon  him  in  the  faring  when  he  w, 

in  no  condition  to  make  rcfiftance.    But  hcrei 

he  was  prcat.'y  disappointed;  for  on  his  arrival  ; 

the  Euphrates,  which  he  intended  to  pafs,  and  et 

ter  the  Parthian  dominions  on  that  fide,  he  foun 

all  the  paffe*  fo  we'l  guarded,  that  he  thougf 

proper  to  enter  M;dia,  with  a  defign  firft  to  rt 

duce  tbat  country,  and  then  to  enter  Parthi; 

This  plan  had  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  Artab; 

zus  king  of  Armenia,  who  in  the  end  betrayed  him 

for  iuftead  of  conducting  the  army  the  ftraigb 

way  from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Ai 

axes  which  parted  Media  from  Armenia,  and  whic 

was  about  500  miles  diftant  from  the  place  whene 

he  firft  fet  out,  Artabazus  led  them  over  rocks  an 

mountains  fo  far  about,  that  the  army  marchn 

above  1000  miles  before  they  reached  the  border 

of  Media,  where  they  intended  to  begin  the  wui 

Thus  they  were  not  only  greatly  fatigued,  bu 

had  not  fuflicient  time,  the  year  being  far  fpcnl 

to^put  in  execution  the  defign  on  which  they  ha> 

come.   However,  as  Antony  was  impatieut  to  ge 

back  to  Cleopatra,  he  left  behind  him  moft  of  th 

bapgage  of  the  army,  and  ,;oo  waggons  loadei 

with  battering  rams  and  other  military  engines  fo 

fieges ;  appointing  Stattanus,  one  of  his  lieuten 

ants,  with  a  body  of  10,000  men,  to  guard  then: 

and  to  bring  them,  by  flower  marches,  after  th 

army.    With  the  reft  of  the  forces  he  marchci 

more  than  300  miles  before  the  reft,  without  al 

lowing  his  men  any  refpite  til!  he  arrived  at  Pra 

of  Media,  which  h 

the  Parthians,  wei 

knowing  that  he  could  not  make  any  prog  re  f 

without  his  military  machines,  patted  by  his  army 

in  order  to  attack  Statianus;  which  they  did  witi 

fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  body  commanded  by  hin 

were  al)  to  a  man  cut  off,  and  all  their  military  en 

gines  taken,  among  which  was  a  battering  ram  81 

brought  .ion,n'rh«I""".jWM  Yr  *r.,Cf  "aa   k^^ng.   Antony,  notwithftanding  this  difafter 

ft  fled  in  bed "  £d  £*  t,^1un,atur;,l,fon  h**  him    continued  the  fiege  of  Praafpa ;  but  was  daily  ha 

all hi.  own  brethri^L         ^  ^  T^'4    T^  b*  of  the  g»mT«  from  within?  a,u 

ail  hx$  own  brethren,  who  were  39  »  number,  but  the  enemy'*  army  without.  At  laft  he  began  t, 

thiul 


voices,  being  gnevoufly  oppreffed  by  M 
ny,  rofe  up  in  arms;  and,  having  killed  the  tax- 
gatherers,  invited  the  Parthians  to  \  nn  them,  and 
drive  out  the  Romans.   T'icy  very  readily  accep- 
ted the  invitation,  and  crofied  thc-Euphrafes  w.th 
a  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  Pacorus 
and  Lab-enus  a  Roman  general  of  Pompey's  party 
At  firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefo,  over  ran  all 
Aha  Minor,  and  reduced  all  tbe  countries  a?  far 
as  the  Hellefpoot  and  iEgean  Sea,  fubduing  like- 
wife  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  even  Jud*a.  They  did 
net  however  long  enjoy  their  new  conquefU:  for 
beiog  elated  with  their  victories,  and  defpifing  the 
enemy,  they  engaged  Ventidius,  Antony's  lieute- 
nant, before  Labicnus  had  time  to  join  them,  and 
Were  utterly  defeated.    This  fo  di'fheartened  La- 
bicnus s  army,  that  they  all  abandoned  him  ;  and 
he  nirafclf,  being  thus  obliged  to  wander  from, 
place  to  place  m  difguife,  was  at  laft  taken  and 
put  to  death  at  Cyprus.    Ventidius  purfuing  his 
advantage,  gamed  feveral  other  victories  ;  and  at 
laft  entirely  defeated  the  Parthian  army  under  Pa. 
corus,  cutting  almoft  the  whole  of  them  in  piece*, 
and  the  prince  himfelf  among  tlw?  reft.    He  did 
not,  however,  purfue  this  laft  victory  as  he  might 
have  done;  being  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  An- 
tony,  who  had  already  become  jealous  of  the  great 
honour  gained  by  his  lieutenant.    He  thejefore 
contented  himfelf  with  reducing  thofe  places  in 
byria  and  Phoenicia  which  the  Parthians  had  ta- 
ken in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  until  Antony  ar- 
rived to  take  the  command  of  the  armv  upon  him- 
ielf.    Orodes  was  almoft  diffracted  with  grief,  on 
receiving  the  dreadful  news  of  the  lofs  of  his  army 
and  the  death  of  his  favourite  fon.  However, 

™»ninVSe  &d^°red.fe  "£  *f  h['  f-4CU,lieS»  he  Phrahaiarthe  capita 

S  fn?    Ai     Clde/'  bul  tbe  moft    imniediatrfr  invefted.  But 
wicked,  of  all  his  children,  to  fuccced  him  in  the 

kingdom,  admitting  him  at  the  fame  time  to  a 

fliare  of  the  fovereign  authority  with  himfelf. 

t  he  confequence  of  this  was.  that  Phrahates  very 

foon  attempted  to  poMbu  his  father  with  hemlock. 

JJut  this,  contrary  to  expectation,  proving  a  cure 

for  the  dropfy,  which  ao  excefs  of  grief  had 
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tltmV  of  a  retreat,  when  his  provi Hons  were  almoft  which  he  did  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  emperor, 
cxhatffted,  finding  it  impoffible  to  become  matter  after  having  feveral  times  attempted  to  ford  that 
of  the  city.    But  as  he  was  to  march  300  miles  river,  and  been  always  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 
thro«gi  the  enemy's  country,  he  thought  proper  ter,  was  obliged  to  caufe  boats  to  be  built  on  the 
firft  to  fend  ambafladors  to  the  Parthian  monarch,  neighbouring  mountains,  which  he  privately  con- 
acquainting  him  that  the  Romans  were  willing  to  veyed  from  thence  on  carriages  to  the  water  fide  \ 
allow  him  a  peace,  provided  he  would  reftore  the  and  having,  in  the  night  time,  formed  a  bridge 
ftandards  and  priforters  taken  at  Carrhae.    Phra-  with  them,  he  paired  his  army  the  next  day  ;  but 
bates  received  the  aolbaUadors,  fitting  on  a  golden   not  without  great  lofs  and  danger,  the  Parthians 
throne;  and,  after  having  bitterly  mveighed^gainfl  harafftng  his  men  the  whole  time  with  tneeffant 
the  avarice  and  unbounded  ambition  of  the  Ro-  fhowers  of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution, 
mans,  toM  them  that  he  would  not  part  with  the  Having  gained  the  oppofite  bank,  he  advanced 
itandards  and  prifonets;  but  that  if  Antony  boldly  into  Aflyria,  the  Parthians  flying  every- 
would  immediately  raife  the  fiege  of  Praafpa,  he   where  before  him,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
would  fuffer  him  to  retire  unmolefted.   Antony  Arbela.   Thence  he  purfued  his  march ;  fubdu- 
who  was  reduced  to  great  (traits,  no  fooner  re-   ing,  with  incredible  rapidity,  countries  where  the 
cerved  this  anfwer  than  he  broke  up  the  fiege,  and   Roman  ftandard  had  never  been  difplayed  before, 
marched  towards  Armenia.   However,  Phrahates  Babylonia  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him.  The 
wa*  not  fo  good  as  his  word  ;  for  the  Romaic  dty  of  Babylon  was,  after  a  vigorous  rtfiftance, 
were  attacked  by  the  enemy  n«  fewer  than  18*  taken  by  ftoirii ;  by  which  means  be  became  maf- 
times  on  their  march,  and  We're  thrice  in  the  ut-   tfer  of  all  'C  ha  Idea  and  Affyria,  the  two  richer* 
moft  danger  of  being  cot  off.   A  famine  alfo  ra-   provinces  of  the  Parthian  empire.   From  Baby- 
ged  in  the  Roman  army  ;  upon  which  they  be-   Ion  he  marched  to  Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of 
gan  to  defeat  to  the  enerrty  ;  and  indeed  Antony   the  Parthian  monarchy  i  wbich  be  befieged  and 
would  probably  have  been  left  by  himfelf,  had   at  laft  reduced.   But  as  to  the  particulars  of  thefe 
not  the  Parthians,  in  a  very  cruel  as  well  as  im-   great  conquefts,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  t  thU 
politic  manner,  murdered  all  thofe  who  fled  to  expedition,  however  glorious  to  the  Roman  name, 
them  in  fight  of  the  reft.  At  laft,  after  having  left  being  rather  hinted  at  than  defcribed,  by  the  wri- 
32,000  men,  and  being  reduced  to  fuch  defpair  ter 8  of  thofe  times. 

that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  laying  (to.)  Parthia,  history  of,  till  the  re- 
violeut  bands  on  himfelf,  he  reached  the  river  A-  duction  of  the  whole  country  by  Trajan. 
raxes  j  when  his  men,  finding  themfelvcs  ont  of  While  Trajan  was  thus  making  war  in  the  heart 
the  reach  of  the  enemy,  fell  down  on  trlfc  ground,  of  the  enemy's  country,  Cofroes,  having  recruited 
ami  killed  it  with  tears  of  joy.  his  army,  marched  into  Mefopotamia,  with  a  de» 

(9.)  Parthia,  history  of,  till  the  re-   fign  to  recover  that  country,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
duction  of  its  capital  by  Trajan.  Antony   munication  between  the  Roman  army  and  Syria, 
was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  kings  of  Media  and    On  his  arrival  in  that  province,  the  inhabitants 
Parthia  qoarrePed  about  the  booty  they  had  taken ;   flocked  to  him  from  all  parts;  and  moft  of  the 
and  after  various  contefts,  Phrahates  reduced  all   cities,  driving  out  the  garrifons  left  by  Trajan, 
M«fiaand  Armenia.  After  this,  being  elated  with   opened  their  gates  to  him.   Hereupon  the  em- 
his  conquelts,  he  oppr  tied  his  fubjectb  in  fuch  a   peror  detached  Lucius  and  Maximus,  two  of  his 
erjei  arid  tyrannical  manner,  that  a  civil  war  took   chief  commanders,  into  Mesopotamia,  to  keep 
place;  in  ivhich  the  competitors  were  alternately    fuch  cities  in  awe  as  had  not  revolted,  and  to 
driven  oat  and  reftorid,  ttH  A.  D.  50,  when  one  open  a  communication  with  Syria.  Maximus  was 
YoJogefes,  the  fon  of  G0rta7.es,  a  f  urther  king   rnet  by  Cofroes ;  and  having  ventured  a  battle,  his 
became  peaceable  pofleflbr  df  the  thi  ore.  He  car-  army  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  killed, 
ncd  on  fome  waraagainft  the  Romm»,  but  with   But  Lucius  being  joined  by  Euricius  and  Clarius, 
tcry  indifferent  fucce"«,  and  at  lart  gladly  conferi*.  two  other  commanders  fent  by  Trajan  with  freth 
ttl  to  a  renewal  of  (hi  ancient  treaties  with  that  fupplies,  gained  confidcrable  advantages  over  the 
powerful  people.    From  this  time  fie  Parthian   enemy,  and  retook  the  cities  of  Nifihis  and  Seleu- 
biflory  affords  nothing remarkable  till  the  reign   cia,  which  had  revolted.   And  now  Trajan  fee- 
of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  when  the  P.rrtt::.ui  king,   ing  himfelf  potfeffed  of  all  the  beft  and  "rHoft  fruit- 
Cosroes,  infringed  the  treaty  with  Rotnc,  by   M  provinces  of  the  Parthian  empire, -but  at  the 
driving  out  the  king  of  Armenia.  Up  >n  this  Tra-   f  <me  time  being  well  apprized  that  he  could  not 
Jm,  who  Vvaa.glad  of  any  pretence  to  quarrel  wi:h    without  a  vaft  expenfc,  maintain  his  conquefts, 
the  RrtbJaof,  immediately  haftt ncd  into  Arme-  nor  keep  in  iubjeftiori  lb  fierce  and  w  rlike  a  pco- 
nia.   Hrs  Arrival  there  was  fo  fodden  and  uix.x-   P>e»  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Italy,  refolved  to  fet 
pitted,  (bit  he  reduced  almoft  the  whole  coui.try  over  them  a  king  of  his  own  choofing,  who  fhonld 
without  ■oppofit ion ;  and  took  prifoner  Parthama-  hold  the  crown  of  him  and  his  fucceffors,  and  ac- 
fcris,  the  kmg  whom  the  Parthians  had  fit  up.  knowledge  them  as  his  lords  arid  fovereigns. 
After  this  he  entered  Mefopotamia,  took  the  city   With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Ctefiphon  ;  and 
of  Ntfibia,  and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  the  having  there  affefhbfed  the  chief  men  of  the  na- 
whole  of  that  wealthy  country.    Early  in  the  tion,  he  crowded  one  of  the  royal  family,  named 
fpriog  of  the  following  year,  Trajan,  who  had   Parthanaspates,  king  of  Parthia,  obliging  all 
kept  hit  winter  quarters  in  Syria,  took  the  field   who  were  preterit  to  pay  him  tneir  allegiance, 
again ;  but  was  warmly  oppofed  by  Cofroes.   He  He  chofc  Parthanafpates,  becaufe  tna  t  prince  had 
round  him  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu.  iv'med  him  at  bis  firft  entering  the  Pa  rthian  domi- 
nates, with  a  derigo  to  difputc  his  pafW :   nioc?,  conducted  him  with  great  fidelity,  and 
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r.rmn  on  all  occafions  an  extraordinary  attach* 
rnent  to  the  Romans.  Thus  the  Parthian*  were 
;it  laft  fubdued,  and  their  kingdom  made  tributa- 
ry to  Rome. 

(u.)PaRTHIA,  HISTORYOF,  TO  ITS  CONQUEST 

By  Cassius.  The  Parthians  did  not  long  continue 


ties  of  Partbiau  and  Armenictuy  as  if  he  had  ac- 
quired them  in  the  raidft  of  his  plcafurcs  and  de- 
baucheries. After  the  revolt  and  death  of  Cafiius, 
Antoninus  the  Philofopher  repaired  into  Syria  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  that  province.  On  hi*  arrival 
there,  he  was  met  by  am  ballad  ore  from  Vologelcs  > 


inthis  ftateoffubjection:  tor  they  no  fooner  beard  of  who,  having  recovered  mot;  of  the  provinces  fub- 


Trajan's  death,  which  happened  fiiorlly  after,  than, 
taking  up  arms,  they  drove  Parthanafpates  from 
the  throne  ;  and  recalling  Cofroes,  who  had  retired 
into  the  country  of  the  Hyrcanians,  openly  revolt- 
ed from  Rome.  Adrian,  who  was  then  commander 
!U  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the  eaft,  and  foon  after 
.icknowlcdged  emperor  by  the  army,  did  not  care, 
though  he  was  at  that  time  in  Syria  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  to  engage  in  a  new  war  with  the  Par- 
thians ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  preferring  the 


dued  by  Caftius,  and  being  unwilling  either  to 
part  with  them  or  engage  in  9  new  war,  folicitcd 
the  emperor  to  confirm  him  in  the  pofieffion  of 
them,  promifing  to  hold  them  of  him,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Sovereignty  of  Rome.  To  thefc 
terms  Antoninus  readily  agreed,  and  a  peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  between  the  t *o  empires  ; 
which  Vologefcs  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  toon 
after  carried  off  by  a  diftemper,  and  not  murdered 
by  his  own  fubjccls,  as  we  read  in  Conflantiuus 


ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  without  any  ambiti-  Mniafl'es,  who  calls  him  BeUgefes.  Upon  his  death, 

tain  profpecta  of  further  conquefts.   Therefore,  in  Vologefes  III.  the  fon  ot  his  brother  Sanatruccs, 

the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  abandoned  thofe  and  grandfon  of  Cofroes,  was  raifed  to  the  throne, 

provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  which  Trajan  had  He  tided  with  Niger  againft  the  emperor  Severut  : 

conquered ;  withdrew  the  Roman  garrifon6  from  who  thereupon  having  fettled  matters  at  home, 

Melopotamia ;  and,  for  the  greater  fafety  of  other  marched  with  all  his  forces  againft  him  j  and  ad- 

places,  made  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  and  vancing  to  the  city  of  Ctetiphon,  whither  he  had 

barrier  in  thofe  parts,  potting  h'rs  legions  along  the  retired,  laid  clofe  fiege  tp  that  metropolis.  Volo- 

toanks.  of  that  river.   Cofroes  died  after  a  long  gefes  made  a  molt  gallant  defence ;  but  the  city, 


Lrign,  and  was  fuccecded  by  bis  eldeft  fon  Volo- 
gefcs 1J  :  in  whofe  reign  the  Alani  breaking  into 
Media,  then  fubjret  to  the  Parthians,  committed 
there  great  devaftations;  but  were  prevailed  upon, 
with  rich  prcfents  fent  tbtm  by  Vologefes,  to  aban- 
don that  kingdom,  and  return  home.  Upon  their 
retreat,  Vologefes,  having  no  enemy  to  contend 
with  at  borne,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  Armenia ; 
iurprifed  the  legions  there  ;  and  having  cut  them 
dl  in  pieces  to  a  man,  entered  Syria  ;  defeated 
with  great  (laughter  AjiliUs  Cornclianus,  governor 
of  that  province;  and  advanced  without  oppqfi- 


after  a  long  fiege,  and  much  bloodshed  on  both 
fides,  was  at  length  taken  by  aliault.  The  king's 
treafures,  with  his  wives  and  children,  tell  into  the 
emperor's  hands :  but  Vologefes  himfelf  had  the 
good  luck  to  make  his  efcape  ;  w  hich  was  a  great 
dilappoint  rnent  to  Severus,  who  immediately  dif- 
patched  an  exprels  to  acquainr  the  fenatc  with  the 
fuecefs  that  had  attended  him  in  his  expedition  a- 
gainft  the  only  nation  that  was  then  foimidable  to 
Rome. 

(i3.)Parthia,  history  of.to  itsconquest 
by  THfc  Persians.    He  had  no  fooner  crofted  the 


tion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch;  putting  Euphrates,  than  Vologefes  recovered  all  the  pro- 
cverywhere  the  Romans,  and  tbofe  who  favoured    vmces,  except  Mefopotamia,  which  he  had  redu- 


them,  to  the  fword.  Hereupon  the  emperor  Ve 
rus,  by  the  advice  of  his  colleague  Antoninus  fur- 
iiaraed  the  philofopher,  leaving  Rome,  haft  cried 
into  Syria ;  and  having  driven  the  Parthians  out  of 
that  provio.ee,  ordered  Stat i us  Prifcus  to  invade 
Armenia,  and  Caffius,  with  Martius  Verus,  to  en- 
ter the  Parthian  territories,  and  carry  the  war  in. 
to  the  enemy's  country.  Prifcus  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Artaxata ;  and  in  one  campaign  drove 
the  Parthians,  though  not  without  great  iofs  on 
his  fide,  ouite  out  of  Armenia.  Caffius,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  in  feveral  encounters  defeated 
Vologefes,  though  he  had  an  army  of  400.000  men 
tinder  his  command,  reduced,  in  four  yean*  time, 
^1). thofe  provinces  which  had  formerly  i'ubmitted 
to  Trajan,  took  fv-leucia,  burnt  and  plundered 
tlw  famous  pities  of  Babylon  and  Ctetiphon,  with 
the  ftattly  p.daccs  or  the  Parthian  monarchs,  and 
Owck  terror  into  the  moft  remote  provinces  of 
•ii.u  ^real  empire.  On  his  return,  lie  loft  above 
♦jad  the  number  of  his  forces  by.  ficknefi  and  ta- 
.'o-lbat,  attei  all,  the  Romans,  as  Spartiauus 
whferves,  had  no  great  reafou  to  boaft  of  their 
victories  and  coiiquclls. 

( j a.)  Parthia,  history  of,  toitscomquest 
HV  Si-.vkrus.  However,  Veius,  who  had  never 
ftiiieil  during  the  whole  time  of  the  war  from 


ced.  Thefe  expeditions  were  chargeable  to  the 
Romans,  and  coft  them  much  blood,  without 
reaping  any  advantages  irom  them;  for  »s  they 
had  not  fufficient  forces  to  keep  in  awe  the  pin. 
vinces  they  had  fubdued,  the  inhabitants,  greatly 
attached  to  the  family  of  Ai faces,  never  failed  to 
return  to  their  ancient  obedience  as  foon  as  the 
Roman  armies  were  withdrawn.  Vologefes  was 
foon  after  engaged  in  a  war  ft  ill  more  troublcfome 
and  deftructive,  u  itli  his  brother  Artabanus,  who, 
,  encouraged  by  fome  of  the  difcontented  nobles, 
attempted  to  rob  him  of  the  crown,  and  place  it 
on  his  own  head.  VologefeB  gained  feveral  victo- 
ries over  bis  brother  and  rebellious  fubjccls  j  but 
died  before  he  could  rettore  the  empire  to  its  for* 
hut  tranquillity.  Artabanus,  who  had  a  nume- 
rous army  at  his  devotion,  did  not  meet  with  any 
oppofuiun  in  feizing  the  throne,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  though  Tiridates  had  a  bet- 
ter title  to  it,  as  being  his  eldeft  brother.  He  had 
fence  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  when  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  ddirous  to  lijjnalize  himfelf, 
as  Several  of  his  predecelibrs  had  done,  by  fome 
memorable  exploit  againft  the  Parthian*,  lent  a  lo- 
lemn  embally  to  him,  deliring  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Artabanus,  overjoyed  at  this piopofal, 
which  he  thought  would  be  attended  with  a  laft- 


Antipch  and  Daphne,  took  upon  him  the  lofty  ti-   ing  peace  between  the  two  empires,  received  the 
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tttnbafladorB  with  all  pofnble  marks  of  honour,  faid  to  have  la  fled  three  days.  At  length  the  Par- 
and  readily  complied  with  their  requeft.    Soon  thians,  though  they  behaved  with  the  utmoft  bra- 
atter,  Caracalla  fent  a  fecond  embaffy  to  acquaint  v  .j  y,  and  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  were  forced* 
the  king  that  he  was  coming  to  fo'emnize  the  nup-.  to  yield  to  the  Peruana,  who  were  commanded  • 
tiahi ;  whereupon  Art  abacus  went  to  meet  hire  at-  by  a  more  experienced  leader.    Moft  of  their 
tended  with  the  chief  of  his  nobility  and  his  belt  troops  wcTe  cut  off  in  the  flight ;  and  the  king  him- 
troops,  all  unarmed,  and  in  -moft  pompous  ha-  felf  was  taken  prifouer,  and  foon  after  put  to  death 
bits:  but  this  peaceable  train  no  fooner  approach,  by  Ai  uxerxes*s  order.  .The  Par thians, having  loft 
ed  the  Roman  army,  than  the  foldiers  on  a  Jignal  in  this  fatal  engagement  both  their  king  and  their  ' 
given  them,  filling  upon  the  king's  retinue,  made  army,  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror, 
a  moft  terrible  flanghttraf.tbe  unarmed  multitude,  and  become  vxfl'a»s  to  a  nation  which  had  been 
Artabanus  himfelf  neaping  with  great  difficulty,  fubjtel  to  them  for  475  years. 
The  treacherous  Caracalla,  having  gained  by  this      PAR  J  ill  A  N.  adj.  Oi  or  belonging  to  Parthia. 
exploit  great  booty,  and,  as  he  thought,  no  kfsj     PARTHIANS,  the  people  of  Parthia.   For  an 
glory,  wrote  a  long  arid  boafting  Letter  to  the  fe-  account  of  the  manners,  cuitomj,  &ct  of  the  an- 
nate, aiTumed  the  title  of  Parthitus  for  this  piece  cient  Parthians,  fee  Persia. 
of  treachery  ;  as  he  had  before  that  of  Gcrmanicus,      PA  ^THICUS,  a  title  ablurdly  aflumcd  by  the 
for  murdering,  in  like  manner,  fome  erf  the  Ger-  emperors  Verus  and  Caracalla.  upon  their  prctind^ 
many  nobility.  Artabanus,  refolving  to  make  the  ed  cortqueft  of  Parthia.   See  Parthia,  ft  7.  13. 
Romans  pay  dear  foe 4  heir  inhuman  and  barbarous      PARTHINI,  an  apcient  people  of  JLlyricum. 
treachery,  raifed  the  moft  numerous  army  that  Livy  xxix.  l±L  xliv,  30.   Stuton.  Aug.  19. 
had  ever  been  known  in  Parthia,  crofTed  the  Eu-      PAR  1  HYENE,  a  province  of  Parthia,  PttJ. 
phrates,  :nd  entered  Syria,  putting  all  to  fire  and      P.ikTl,  Partie,  Party,  or  Parted,  pari. 
fword.    But  Caracalla  being  murdered  before  this  adj.  in  heraldiy,  is  applied  to  a  fiiield  or  elcut- 
invafion,  Macrinus,  who  had  fucceeded  him,  met  cheon,  denoting  it  divided  or  marked  out  into 
the  Parthians  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  com-  partitions.  Thus, 

pofed  of  many  legions,  and  all  the  auxiliaries  of,     x.  Parti  per,  $»end  dexter,  is  when  the  cut 

the  ftatei  of  Afia.    The  two  armies  no  fooner  comes  from  tbe^upper  coiner  of  the  fhield  on  the 

came  in  fight  of  each  other,  than  they  engaged  right  hand,  and.  dcicends  athwart  to  the  oppclke 

with  the  utmoft  fury.   The  battle  continued  two  lower  corner. 

days  ;  both  Romans  and  Parthians  fighting  fo  ob-      s.  Parti  per.bend  sinister,  is  when  the  cut, 

ftinately,  that  night  only  parted  them,  without  coming  from  the  Upper  left  corner  dcicends  acrofs 

any  apparent  advantage  on  cither  fide ;  though  to  the  oppoftte  lower  one. 

both  retired  when  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  con-      3. Parti  per  kess,  is  when  the  cut  is  acrofs 

teft,  crying,  H8oryt  Vittory.-  The  field  of  battle  the  middle  from  fide  to  fide, 
was  covered  all  over  with  dead  bodies,  there  be-      4.  Parti  per  pale,  is  when  the  fhield  is  di- 

ing  already  above  40,000  killed,  including  both  vided  perpendicularly  iuto  two  halves.   All  thefe 

Romans  and  Parthians:  nevcrthelefs  Artabanus  partitions  according  to  M.  de  la  Coiumbicre, 

was  heard  to  fay,  that  the  battle  was  only  begun,  have  their  origin  from  the  cuts  and  brmfes  that 

and  that  he  would  continue  it  till  cither  the  Par-  have  appeared  on  fhields  after  engagemtnts ;  and, 

thiana  or  Romans  were  all  to  a  man  cut  in  pieces,  being  proofs  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  bearers 

But  Macrinus,  being  well  apprifed  that  the  king  had  been  expo  fed,  they  gained  thtm  sfteem:  for 

came  highly  enraged  againft  Caracalla  in  particu-  which  rcalpn  they  were,  tranfmitted  to  poilerity, 

Jar,  and  dreading  the  confequences  which  would  and  became  arms  and  marks  of  honour  to  their  fu- 

attend  the  deftrucfion  of  his  army,  fent  an  herald  ture  families. 

to  Artabanus,  acquainting  bim  with  the  death  of  *  PARTIAL,  adj.  [partial,  French.]  j.  Inclin- 
Caracalla,  and  propofing  an  alliance  between  the  ed  antecedently  to  favour  one  party  in  a  caufe,  or 
two  empires.  The  king,  undeiftanding,  that  his  one  fide  of  the  queftion  more  than  the  other. —Ye 
great  enemy  was  dead,  readily  embraced  the  pro-  have  uot  kept  my  ways  but  have  been  partial  in 
pofals  of  peace  and  amity,  upon  condition  that  all  the  law,  Mat.  ii.  9. — Self-love  will  make  men  par- 
the  prifoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  treachery  tial  to  themfelves  and  friends.  Luke.  a.  Inclined 
of  Caracalla,  fhould  be  immediately  reftored,  and  to  favour  without  reafon ;  with  to  before  the  part 
a  Iirge  fum  of  money  paid  him  to  defray  the  ex-  favoured. — Thus  kings  heretofore  who  fhowed 
penfes  of  the  war.  Tbete  articles  being  perform-  themfelves  partial  to  a  party,  had  the  iervice  only 
cd  without  delay,  Artabanus  returned  into  Par-  of  the  worn  part  of  their  people,  paro/ant.— 
thia,  and  Macrinus  to  Aotiocb.  As  Attabanus  Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  (rue, 
loft  on  this  occafion  the  flower  of  his  army,  Ar-  But  are  not  criticks  to  their  judgment  too?  Pope. 
taxcrxes,  a  Perfian  of  mean  defcent,  but  of  great  --In  thefe,  one*  may  be  lincerer  to  a  reafonable 
courage  and  experience  in  war,  revolting  from  the  friend,  than  to  a  fond  and  partial  parent.  Pope. 
Parthians,  prevailed  ;on  bis  countrymen  to  join  3.  Meeting  only  one  part;  fuhfifting  only  in  a 
him,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  fovereign  part}  not  general;  not  univerfal ;  not  total.— If 
power,  which  he  faid  they  had  been  unjuftly  de-  we  compare  thefe  partial  diftblutions  of  the  earth 
prived  of,  firft  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after-  with  an  univerfal  dillblution,  we  may  aseafily  con- 
wards  by  the  Parthians  their  vallate.  Artabanus  ceive  an  univerfal  deluge  from  an  univerfal  diffolu- 
cpon  the  news  of  this  vevolt,  marched  with  the  tion,  as  a  partial  deluge  from  a  partial.  Burnet. — 
whole  ftrcngth  of  bis  kingdom  to  fupprefs  it ;  but  The  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a  partial  deftruc- 
being  met  by  Artaxerxes  at  the  head  of  a  no  lefs  tion  of  it.  South.— 

powerful  army,  a  bloody  battle  enfued,  which  is         All  partial  evil,  univerfal  good.  Pope. 

(i.)*PAR- 
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ti .)  *  PARTIALITY,  n.f.  {partial  Fr.  frbm  God,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
partial^  Unequal  Rate  of  the  judgment  and  favour  Fortn'd  man,  who  mould  of  both  participate. 
of  one  above  the  other,  without  juft  reafon.—  Denham. 

Then  would  the  Irilh  party  cry  out  partiality,  and  — Thofe  bodies,  Which  are  under  a  light,  which 

complain  he  is  not  ofed  as  a  fubjedt.  Spmfer. —  is  extended  and  diftributed  equally  through  ail, 

Partiality  is  properly  the  uuderftanding'd  judging  mould  participate  of  each  others  coIouts.  Drydeu. 

according  to  the  inclirrarion  of  the  Will  and  affec-  5.  To  have  part  of  fomcthing  common  with  an- 

tions,  and  "not  according' to  the  exact  truth  of  other. — The  fpeci<  3  of  audibles  feem  to  participate 

thmgs,  or  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  South. — As  there  more  with  local  motion,  like  percufijons  made 

is  a  partiality  to  opinions  which  is  apt  to  miflead  upon  the  air.  Bacon. 

the  underftandihg  ;  fo  there  is  alfo  a  partiality  to      ( j.)  *  To  Participate,  v.  a.   To  partake; 

It  u  die  ,  which  is  prejudicial  to  knowledge.  Locke,  to  receive  part  of;  to  fhare.— Neither  can  we 

(».)  Partiality.    Sec  Prejudice,  and  Self*  participate  him  without  his  prefence.  floater.— The 

partiality.  French  feldom  atchieved  any  honourable  ads 

*  To  PARTIALIZE.  v.  a.  [partialhur,  Fr.  without  Scottilh  hands,  who  therefore  are  to  par- 
from  partial.]  To  make  partial.  A  word,  per-  tic'tpate  the  glory  with  them.  Camden' j  Remains. — 
haps,  fcecufiar  to  Shake/peare,  and  not  unworthy  Fellowlhip 

ol  general  ufe.—  Such  as  I  feek,  fit  to  participate 

Such  neighbour  neamefs  to  our  facred  blood      All  rational  delight.  Milton. 
Should  nothing  priv'lege  him,  nor  partialize  *  PARTICIPATION,  n.f.  [participation,  Fr. 

Th'  ur/ftooping  firmnefs  of  my  upright  four;  from  participate.]    1.  The  ftate  of  (baring  fome- 

Shak.  thing  in  common.— In  fociety,  this  good  ot  mutu- 

*  PARTIALLY,  adv.  [from  partial]  t,  Wkh  al  participation  is  fo  much  larger.  Hooker. — Their 
unjuft  favour  br  diflike.  %.  In  part ;  not  teff ally,  fpirits  are  fo  married  in  conjunction  with  the  par- 
—That  Hole  into  a  total  verity,  Which  was  but  ticipation  of  fociety,  that  they  flock  together  in 
partially  true  in  its  covert  fenfe.  Brown.— The.  confeht.  Soak.  Henry  IV. — A  joint  coronation  of 
mcflage  he  brought  opened  a  clcaT  pr^fbecVof  himfelf  and  his  queen  might  give  any  countenance 
eternal  falvation,  which  had  been  but  obTcureTy  of  participation  *f  title.  Bacon.  1.  The  act  or  ftate 
and  partially  figured  in  the  ihadowb  of  the  law.  of  receiving  or  having  part  of  fomething. — All 
Risers.                                                    -  things  feek  the  higheft,  and  covet  more  or  lefs  the 

*  PARTIB1LITY.  n.f.  [from  pattible.)  Divi-  participation  of  God  himfelf.  Hooker.— Thole  dei- 
fibility;  feparabilfty.  ties  arc  fcrby participation,  and  fubordinate  to  the 

*  PARTIBLE,  adj.  [from  part  ]  DmfiWe;  fe-  fupreme.  Stillingfieet  — What  an  honour,  that 
p.1fabte.— Make  the  moulds  partible,  glued  dr  ee-  God  fhculd  admit  us  into  luch  a  blefled  panicipa- 
mer.ted. together,  that"  you  may  open  them,  when  tion  of  himfelf  ?  Atterburj. — Convince  them,  that 
you  take  out  the  fruit.  Baeoh  —The  fame  body,  brutes  have  the  leaft  participation  of  thought,  and 
in  one  cifcumttance,  is  more  weighty,  and,  in  an-  they  retract.  Betitfey  —Your  genius  fliculd  mount 
other,  is  mote  partible.  Dig^y  cn  the  Soul,  above  that  milt,  in  which  its  participation  and 

*  PARTlClPABLE.  udj.  [irom  participate.]  nciglbi  urliood  with  earth  long  involved  it.  Pope. 
Such  .is  may  be  lhared  or  partaken  — Plato,  by  3.  Diftribution  ;  divition  into  thares.— It  fufheeth 
his  ide.is,  means  only  the  divine  efleftoe  with  this  not,  that  the  country  haih  wherewith  to  iuftain 
connotation,  a:,  it  is  varioufly  imitable  or  partici-  even  rroie  than  live  upon  it,  if  means  be  want- 
palle  by  created  hcinga.  Morris's  Mijcellamts.  ing  whereby  to  drive  convenient  participation  of 

*  PARTICIPANT,  adj.  [participant,  Fr.  from  the  general  ftore  into  a  great  number  ot  well-dc- 
fart  'uipate.]    Sharing ;  having  fhare  or  part ;  with  femrs.  Rnlrigh. 

of.—Uc  publiflicd  his  proclamation,  offering  par-       ■  PARTICIPIAL,  adj.  [participalis,  Lat.]  Hav- 

tlon  to  all  fuch  as  had  taken  arms,  or  been  parti-  ing  the  nature  of  a  participle. 
cipant  of  any  attempts  againft  him.  Bacon. — The       *  PARTICIPIALLY.  adv.  [from  participle.] 

prince  law  he  flit  old  confer  with  one  participant  of  In  the  fenfe  or  manner  of  a  participle, 
more  than  tnonkifli  fpeculations.  Wotton. — If  any       (1.)  *  PARTICIPLE,  n.f.  partiripium,L*t'm.] 

part  of  my  body  befo  mortified  that  it  becomes  like  1.  A  word  partaking  at  dnce  the  qualities  of  a 

a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree,  it  putrifies,  and  is  ndt  noun  and  verb.— A  participle  is  a  particular  fort  of 

participant  of  iafittenci:  derived  from  my  foul.  Hale,  adjective,  formed  from  a  verb,  and  together  with 

(i  )  *  To  PARTICIPATE,  v.  n.  [participo,  its  fignificatton  of  aftion,  palfion,  or  fome  other 

Lat. participer,  Fr.]  1.  To  partake;  to  have  ihare.  manner  of  exiftence,  fignifying  the  time  thereof. 

The  other  inftrr/mcflts  Clarke's  Lat.  Gram.    1.  Any  thing  that  partici- 

Dld  fee,  and  hear,  devifc,  inftruct,  walk,  feel,  pates  of  different  things.    Not  ufed. — The  parti- 

And  mutually  participate.  Shak.  ciplcs  or  confiners  between  plants  arid  living  crea- 

3.  With  of.— An  aged  citizen  brbught  forth  all  tures,  are  fuch  as  are  fixed,  though  they  have  a 
liis^provilionfe,  and  fald,  that  as  he  did  com  muni-  motion  in  their  parts;  fuch  as,  oyftersand  cockles, 
cate  untb  them  his  ftore,  fo  would  he  participate  Bacon. 

of their  wants.  Hayward.    3.  With  in.—  (1.)  ♦  PARTICLE,  n.f.  [particvle,  Vr.particuia, 

His  delivery,  and  the  joy  thereon,  Lat.]    1.  Any  fmall  portion  of  a  great  lubftance. 

In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate.  Mfifton.  —From  any  of  the  other  wnreafonable  demands, 

4.  To  have  part  of  more  things  than  one.— Few  the  houfes  had  not  given  their  commiffioncrs  au- 
creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  thority  in  the  leaft  particle  to  recede.  Clarendon. 
metals  both.  Bacon.—  —There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  univerfe,  nor  fo 

much 
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much  as  any  one  particle  of  it,  that  mankind  may  dies  are  by  the  attraction  of  gravity.   See  At- 

aot  be  cither  the  better  or  the  worfe  for,  accord,  trac  r  ion  and  Cohesion. 

isgas'tis  applied.  UEflratigt.—  (j.)  Particle,  in  grammar,  (§  i.  de/.  a.)  is  a 
With  particles  of  heavenly  6 re,  denomination  for  all  thofe  words  that  unite  or 
The  God  of  nature  did  hit  foul  infpire.  Dryd.  disjoin  others;  or  that  exprefs  the  modes  or  man- 
Curious  wits,  nets  of  words  or  things.  It  comprehends  all 
With  rapture,  with  aftonifhment,  reflect  thole  parts  of  fpecch  divided  by  grammarians 
On  the  fro  all  iize  of  atoms  which  unite  into  articles,  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  in- 
To  make  the  fmallelt  particle  of  light.  Blaekm.  terjictions,  and  Conjunctions.  Sec  thefe 

—It  is  not  iropoflible,  but  that  microfcopes  may  articles. 

at  length  be  improved  to  the  difcovery  of  the  (4.)  Particle,  in  theology,  is  ufed  in  the  La. 

particles  of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend,  tin  church  for  the  crumbs  or  little  pieces  of  confe- 

Nturtcn  —  crated  bread,  .called  in  the  Greek  church  ffcht. 

Bleft  with  more  particles  of  beav'nly  flame.  The  Greeks  have  a  particular  ceremony,  called 

Granville.  r«»  »t»Ju*  of  tbt  particles,  wherein  certain  crumbs 

».  A  word  unvaried  by  inflediorL— -'Till  Arianrfm  of  bread,  not  corifecrated,  are  offered  up  in  ho- 

bsd  made  it  a  matter  of  fharpnefs  and  fuhtihty  of  nour  of  the  Virgin,  St  John  the  Baptift,  and  feve- 

wit  to  be  a  found  believing  chriftian,  men  were  ral  other  Caints.   They  alfo  give  them  the  name 

not  carious  what  fyllables  or  particles  of  fpeech  of  »f«rf*fa,  oUatio*.  Gabriel  archbifhop  of  Phila. 

they  ufed.  Hooker. — The  Latin  varies  the  fignifi-  del  phi  n  wrote  a  treat  ife  express  *r»?i  tat  tuph»t 

cation  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modern  wherein  he  endeavours  to  (how  the  antiquity  of 

languages,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by  changing  this  ceremony,  in  that  it  is  mentioned  in  theli- 

the  Lail  fyllables.  Locke. — Particles  are  the  words  turgies  of  St  Chryfoftom  and  Hafil.    There  has 

whereby  the  mind  fignifiea  what  connection  it  been  much  controverfy  on  this  head  between  the 

gives  to  the  feverai  affirmations  and  negations  reformed  and  catholic  divines.    Aubertin  and 

that  it  unites  in  one  .continued  reafoning  or  nar-  Blonde!  explain  a  paflage  in  the  theory  of  Ger- 

ration.  Locke. — In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  manus  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  where  he 

particle  confiding  of  but  one  firtgle  letter,  of  which  mentions  the  ceremony  of  the  particles  as  in  ufe 

there  are  reckoned  above  fifty  fevcral  fignifiea*  in  bis  time,  in  favour  of  the  former ;  MeiTteurs 

uons.  Locke.  de  Port  Royal  contcft  the  explanation  ;  but  M. 

(3.)  A  Particle,  in  phyfiology,  (j  r.  de/.  1.)  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia, 

is  the  minute  part  of  a  body,  an  affemblage  of  endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  paffage  itfclf  is  an  io- 

which  constitutes  all  natural  bodies.   In  the  new  tcrpolation,  not  being  found  in  the  ancient  copies 

philofophy  particle  is  often  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  of  Germanus,  and  confequently  that  the  difpute 

with  atom  in  the  ancient  Epicurean  philofophy,  is  very  ill  grounded. 

and  corpuscle  in  the  latter.  Some  writers,  (5-)  Particles,  Organic,  are  thofe  fmaU 
however,  diftinguifh  them ;  making  particle  an  af-  moving  bodies  which  arc  imperceptible  without 
fembage  or  compofitioo  of  two  or  more  prim i-  the  help  of  glaflcs ;  for  befides  thofe  animals  which 
tire  and  phyfically  indivifible  corpufcles  or  atoms;  arc  perceptible  to  the  fight,  fame  naturalise  reckon 
and  corpufcle  or  little  body,  an  affemblage  or  this  exceedingly  (mall  (pedes  as  a  fcparate  clafs,  if 
mafs  of  feverai  particles  or  fecondary  corpufcles.  not  of  animals  properly  fo  called,  at  lea  ft  of  mo. 
The  diftinction,  however,  is  of  little  moment;  ving  bodies,  which  are  found  in  the  femen  of  ani- 
aod,  as  to  mod  purpofes  of  phytic,  particle  may  mals,  and  which  cannot  be  feed  without  the  help 
be  underftood  as  fynonymous  with  corpufcle.  Par.  of  the  microfcope.  In  confequence  of  thefe  ob* 
tides  are  then  the  elements  of  bodies :  it  is  the  fervations,  different  fyftems  of  generation  have 
various  arrangement  and  texture  of  thefe,  with  been  propofed,  concerning  the  foermatic  worms 
the  difference  of  the  cohefion,  &c.  that  confritute  of  the  male  and  the  eggs  of  the  female.  (See  A- 
the  various  kinds  of  bodies,  hard,  foft,  liquid,  n atomy,  Index.)  In  Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory, 
dry,  heavy,  light.  Sec.  The  fmalleft  particles  or  vol.  a.  feverai  experiments  are  related,  tending  to 
corpufcles  cohere  with  the  Arongeft  attractions,  (how  that  thofe  moving  bodies  which  we  diico- 
aad  always  coropofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  ver  by  the  help  of  glafTcs  in  the  male  femen  are 
cohefion;  and  many  of  thefe  cohering  compofe  not  real  animals,  but  organic,  lively,  active,  and 
hipger  particles  whofe  vigour  is  (till  weaker  ;  and  indeftructible  molecules,  which  poitefs  the  pro- 
thas  00  for  divers  fuccefiions,  till  the  progreffion  pert  y  of  becoming  a  new  organized  body  fimilar 
ends  in  the  biggeft  particles,  whereon  the  opera,  to  that  from  which  they  were  extracted.  Buf- 
tums  in  cbemiitry,  and  the  colours  of  natural  bo-  fon  found  fitch  bodies  in  the  female  as  well  as  ill 
dies,  depend,  and  which,  by  cohering,  compofe  the  male  femen ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  rao> 
bodies  of  fenfible  bulks.  The  cohefion  of  the  par.  ving  bodies  which  he  obferved  with  the  micro- 
tides  of  matter,  according  to  the  Epicureans,  fcope  in  infufions  of  the  germs  of  plants  are  like* 
was  effected  by  booked  atoms ;  the  Ariftotelians  wife  vegetable  organic  molecules.  Needbam, 
thought  it  managed  by  reft,  that  is,  by  nothing  Wrifberg,  SpaHanzani,  and  feverai  other  writers 
at  all.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (hows  it  is  done  by  on  the  animal  economy,  have  purfued  the  fame 
mean*  of  a  certain  power,  whereby  the  particles  tract  with  M.  de  Buffon.  Some  fuppofe  that 
mutually  attratl  or  tend  towards  each  other,  thefe  organic  molecules  in  the  femen  anfwer  no 
which  is  dill  perhaps  giving  a  fact  without  the  purpofe  but  to  excite  the  venereal  defire :  but 
'  anfe.  By  this  attraction  of  the  particles,  he  fuch  an  opinion  cannot  be  well  founded ;  for  cu- 
fa»ws  that  mod  of  the  phenomena  of  the  lcfTer  nucbs  who  have  no  feninal  liquor,  afe  rtcverthe- 
**lies  are  afftfied,  si  thofe  of  the  heavenly  bo.  lefs  fubjert  to  venereal  defire.  With  refpect  to 
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tbe  beautiful  experiments  which  bate  been  made  His  genera'  lov'd  him 

with  the  microfcope  on  organic  molecules,  M.  In  a  mod  dear  particular.  S&di, 
Bonnet,  that  learned  and  excellent  ohferver  of  — We  are  likewise  to  give  thanks  for  temporal 
nature,  remarks,  that  they  feem  to  cany  us  to  the  bleflings,  whether  fuch  as  concern  the  publick,  or 
fart  he  ft  verge  of  the  fenfible  creation,  did  not  rca-  cl(e  fuch  as  concern  our  particular.  Duty  of  Man. 
fon  teach  us  that  the  fmalleft  vifible  globule  of  4.  Private  c'larafter ;  (ingle  felf ;  ftate  or  an  ir.di- 
feminal  liquor,  is  the  commencement  of  another  vidua). — 

univerfe,  which,  from  its  infinite  fmatlnefs,  is         For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladlf ; 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  heft  microfi  opes.    Ani'      But  not  one  follower.  Sbai. 
maicules,  properly  fo  called,  muft  not  be  confound-  5.  A  minute  detail  of  things  fingly  enumerated, 
ed  with  the  wonderful  organic  particles  of  Button.  — The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books,  where- 
See  Animalcule.  -  in  this  law  was  written.  Ayliffe.  6.  In  Particular. 

(1.)  *  PARTICULAR,  adj.  [particulier,  Fr.J  Peculiarly ;  difttnclly. — Invention  is  called  a  mufe,. 
t.  Relating  to  fingle  ptfrfons;  oot  general.—- He,  as  authors  afcribe  to  each  of  them  in  particular*  the 
well  with  general  orations,  as  particular  dealing  fciences  which  they  hive  invented.  Dryden. — 
with  men  of  mod  credit,  made  them  fee  how  ne-  And  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  dneded, 
ceflfary  it  was.  Sidney.-— As  well  for  particular  ap-  in  particular  to  her,  or  in  her,  as  their  reprcfenta- 
plication  to  fpecial  occafions,  as  alfo  in  other  tive,  to  ail  other  women,  they  will,  at  moft,  con- 
manifold  refpects,  infinite  treafures  of  wifdom  are  cern  the  female  fex  only.  Locke. — This  in  particu- 
abundantly  to  be  found  in  the  holy  fcripture.  lar  happens  to  the  lungs.  Blackmore. 
Hooker.  a.  Individual ;  one  diftinct  from  others.  *  PARTICULARITY.  »./.  [particularity,  Pr. 
— Wherefoever  one  plant  draweth  fuch  a  parti-  from  particular.]  1.  Diftinct  notice  or  enumcra- 
eular  juice  out  of  tbe  earth,  as  it  qualifietn  the  tion^—So  did  the  boldncfa  of  their  affirmation  ac- 
earth,  fo  as  that  juice,  which  remaineth  is  fit  for  company  the  grcatnefs  of  what  they  did  affirm, 
the  other  plant;  there  the  nighbourhood  doth  even  descending  to  particularities,  what  kingdoms 
good.  Bacon. — This  is  true  of  actions  confidered  he  fhou Id  overcome.  Sidney.  a.  Singlenefs  j  indi- 
in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but  not  confider-  viduality;  Gngle  a£t ;  fingle  cafe.— Knowledge 
ed  in  their  particular  individual  inflances.  South,  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  upon  which 
— Artifts,  who  propofe  only  tbe  imitation  of  fuch  condufions  grow,  in  particularity,  the  choice  of 
a  particular  perfon,  without  election  of  ideas,  have  good  and  evil.  Hooker.  3.  Petty  account ;  private 
often  been  reproached  for  that  omiflion.  Dryden.  incident.— To  fee  the  titles  that  were  molt  agree- 

3.  Noting  properties  or  things  peculiar. — Of  this  able  to  fuch  an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay 
prince  there  is  little  particular  memory.  Bacon,   open  to,  with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be 

4.  Attentive  to  things  tingle  and  diftinct.— I  have  met  with  on  medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  plea- 
been  particular  in  examining  the  reafon  of  chil-  ting.  Addifon.  4.  Something  belonging  to  Qngle 
dren's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers,  perfons. — 

Locke.   5.  Single ;  not  general ;  one  among  many.         Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blaft, 
— Rather  performing  his  general  commandment,      Particularities  and  petty  founds 
which  had  ever  been,  to  embrace  virtue,  than  any      To  ceafe.  Sbak.  Henry  VI. 

new  particular,  fprung  out  of  paffion.  Sidney.  6.  5.  Something  peculiar. — I  faw  an  old  heathen  altar, 
Odd ;  havingfomethingthat  eminently  diftinguifhes  with  this  particularity,  that  it  was  hollowed  like  a 
him  from  others.  This  is  commonly  ufed  in  a  difli  at  one  end,  Addifon  on  Italy  — He  applied 
fenfe  of  contempt.  himfelf  to  the  coquette's  heart ;  there  occurred 

(a.)  •  Particular.  n.J.    1.  A  fingle  inftance;   many  particularities  in  this  difleflion.  Addifor.. 
a  fingle  point.— I  muft  referve  fome  particulars,      *  To  PARTICULARIZE,  v.  a.  {particularifer, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal.  Bacon. —  Fr.  from  particular.)   To  mention  diftinctiy ;  to 
What  is  univerfal  muft  needs  proceed  from  fome  detail ;  to  fhew  minutely. — The  leannefs  that 
univerfal  conftant  principle ;  the  fame  in  all  par-  affiVts  us,  is  an  inventory  to  particularize  their 
titulars,  which  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  human  abundance.  Shake fp.  Coriol. — He  not  only  boafts 
nature.  South.~ Having  tbe  idea  of  an  elephant  or  of  his  parentage  as  an  Ifraelite,  but  particular iz*s 
an  angle  in  my  mind,  the  firft  and  natural  enquiry   his  detent  from  Benjamin.  Atierbury. 
is,  whether  fuch  a  thing  does  exift?  and  this      *  PARTICULARLY,  adv.  (from  particular.] 
knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  Locke. — The    f.Diftimftly;  fingly ;  not  univerfally. — Providence, 
mailer  could  hardly  fit  on  his  horfe  for  laughing,   that  univerfally  cafts  its  eye  over  all  the  creation, 
all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  tbe  particulars  of  is  yet  pleafed  more  particularly  to  fatten  it  upon 
this  ftory.  Addifon, — Vefpafian  he  refembled  in   fome.  South,  a.  In  an  extraordinary  degree. — This 
many  particulars.  Swift,   a.  Individual;  private  exadt  propriety  of  Virgil,  I  particularly  regarded 
perfon.— It  is  the  greateft  intereft  of  particulars,   as  a  great  part  of  his  character.  Dryden. — With 
to  advance  the  good  of  the  community.  L'Ef-   the  flower  and  the  leaf  1  was  fo  particularly  plea- 
trange.   3.  Private  intereft.— Our  wifdom  mult   fed,  that  I  commend  it  to  the  reader.  Dryden. 
be  fuch,  as  doth  not  propofe  to  itfelf  t*  iXim  our'     *  To  PARTICULATE,  v.  a.  [from  particular.] 
own  particular,  the  partial  and  immoderate  defire  "Bo  make  mention  fingly.  Obfolete. — I  may  not 
whereof  poifonetb  wherefoever  it  taketh  place;  particulate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  irrefragable 
but  the  publick  and  common  good.  Hooker. —   doctor.  Camdm's  Remains. 
They  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affec-      (I.)  PARTING,  n  f.  in  metallurgy.   See  Me* 
tion  and  zeal,  at  the  leaft,  unto  thofc  branches  of  tallurgy,  Part  U,Setl.  IV ;  and  Part  II!. 
public  prayer  wherein  their  own  particular  is      (II.)  Parting,  in  chemiflry,  an  operation  by 
moved.  Hooker.—  which  gold  and  filver  are  feparated  from  each 

other. 
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other.  As  thefe  two  metal*  refift  equally  well  the  ing  the  beat,  no  further  tnatk  of  folution  appear* 

action  of  fire  and  of  lead,  they  muft  therefore  be  the  aquafortis  charged  with  filver  is  to  be  decant- 

feparated  by  other  methods.    This  reparation  ed.   Frefh  nitrons  acid  is  to  be  poured  into  the 

could  not  be  effected  if  they  were  not  foluble  by  matrafs,  ftrooger  than  the  former,  and  in  lefs  quan- 

ditferent  menftruums.  Nitrous  acid,  marine  acid,  tity,  which  muft  be  boiled  on  the  refiduous  rnafs 

and  fuiphur,  which  capnot  diflblve  gold,  attack  and  decanted  as  the  former.    Aquafortis  mud 

filver  very  eafily ;  and  therefore  thefe  three  agents  even  be  boiled  a  3d  time  on  the  remaining  gold, 

furnifh  methods  of  feparating  filver  from  gold,  or  that  ail  the  filver  may  be  certainly  diflolved.  The 

of  the  operation  called  parting.   Parting  by  ni-  gbld  is  then  to  be  wafhed  with  boiling  water, 

trout  acid  is  the  moft  convenient,  and  therefore  This  gold  is  very  pure  if  the  operation  has  been 

moft  ufcd,  and  even  almoft  the  only  one  employ*  performed  with  dne  attention;  It  is  called  gold  »f 

ed  by  goldfmiths  and  coiners.'  Wherefore  it  is  porting.   No  addition  of  filver  is  required,  If  the 

called  (imply  parting.   That  made  with  the  ma.  quantity  of  filver  of  the  mafs  is  evidently  much 

rioe  acid,  is  only  made  by  cementation,  and  is  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  gold  :  perfons 

knowo  by  the  name  of  concentrated  parting.  Laft.  who  have  not  proof  needles  and  other  apparatus 

ly,  parting  by  fuiphur  is  made  by  fufion,  which  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  allay,  may  add 

the  chemifts  call  the  dry  loaj,  and  is  therefore  to  the  gold  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  filver, 

called  dry  parting.  obferviog  that  this  quantity  be  rather  too  great  than: 

t.  Paetwo  by  aquafortis*.  Although  part-  too  fmall,  and  fo  confiderable  as  to  render  the 

ing  by  aquafortis  be  eafy,  it  cannot  be  very  exact,  mafs  nearly  as  white  as  filver ;  for  a  large  quantity- 

unlets  we  attend  to  fome  eficntial  rircumftances.  of  filver  is  rather  favourable  than  hurtful  to  the 

I.  The  gold  and  filver  muft  be  in  a  proper  propor*  operation  :  It  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  an 

tion :  for  if  the  gold  be  in  too  great  quantity,  the  ufelefs  expenfe,  as  the  larger  the  quantity  is  of 

filver  will  be  covered  and  guarded  by  it  from  the  filver,  the  more  aquafortis  muft  be  employed.  We 

action  of  the  acid.  Therefore,  when  the  eflayers  ought  to  attend  to  this  fact,  that  the  colour  of. 

do  not  know  the  proportion  of  thefe  two  metals  in  gold  is  fcarcely  perceptible  in  a  mafs  two  3d*  of 

the  mafs  to  be  operated  upon,  they  difcover  it  by  which  arc  filver  and  one  3d  is  gold  ;  this  colour 

the  following  method  :  They  have  a  certain  num-  then  muft  be  much  left  perceptible  when  the  gold 

ber  of  ix- utiles  compofed  of  gold  and  filver  allayed  is  only  one  4th  part,  or  lefs,  of  the  whole  mafs. 

together  in  graduated  proportions,  and  the  allay  If  the  quantity  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  the  filver, 

of  each  needle  is  known  by  a  mark  upon  it.  Thefe  the  mats  may  be  expofcd  to  the  action  of  aqua- 

are  called  proof  needles.    When  efiayers  want  to  regia,  which  would  be  a  kind  of  inverfe partingi 

know  early  the  proportion  of  gold  and  filver  in  a  becaufe  the  gold  if  diflolved  in  that  menftrtium, 

mafs,  they  rub  this  mafs  upon  a  touchftone,  fo  as  and  the  filver  is  not,  but  rather  reduced  to  a  Juna 

to  leave  a  mark  upon  it.  They  then  make  marks  cornea,  which  remains  in  form  of  a  precipitate 

■pon  the  touchdone  with  fome  of  the  needles,  the  after  the  operation.  But  this  method  is  feldom  or 

colour  of  which  they  think  comes  neaTeft  to  that  never  pnictffed  ;  for  the  filver  fs  not  fo  accurately 

of  the  tnafa.   By  comparing  the  marks  of  thefe  feparated  from  the  goldbyaqua-refria,  as  the  gold 

nee'dfes  with  the  mark  of  the  mafs,  they  difcover  is  from-  the  filver*hy  aquafortis.   The.gold*  after 

nearly  the  proportion  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  the  parting  by  aquafortia,  is  much  more  eafily 

mafs.    If  this  trial  fhotvs,  that  in  any  given  mafs  collected  when  it  remains  In  fmall  mafies  than 

the  fHver  is  not  to  the  gold  as  three  to  one,  this  When  if  is  reduced  to  powder.  When  the  mafs 

mafs  it  improper  for  the  operation  of  parting  by  has  been  regularly  quattedt  that  is,  when  it  con- 

^quafortis*   In  this  cafe,  the  quantity  of  filver  tains  three  parts  of  fihrer  and  one  part  of  gold, 

siecefTary  to  make  an  allay  of  that  proportion  muft  we  muft  employ,  particularly  for  the  firft  folution, 

be  added.  This  operation  is  called  quartatiok,  an  aquafortis  fo  weakened  that  heat  is  required  to* 

probably  becaufe  it  reduces  the  gold  to  a  fourth  affift  the  folution  of  the  filver ;  by  which  means* 

part  of  the  whole  mafs.  II.  That  the  parting  may  the  folution  is  made  gently  ;  and  the  gold  which 

be  exact,  the  nitrous  acid  or  aquafortia  employed  remains  preferves  the  form  of  :r?e  fmall  mafies  be- 

raoft  be  very  pure,  and  efperially  free  from  mix-  fore  the '  folution.    If  the  aquafortis  employed 

tare  of  vitriolic  and  marine  acids.   For  if  this  be  were  ftronger,  the  parts  of  the  gold  would  be  dif- 

not  attended  to,  a  quantity  of  filver  proportion-  unitcd'and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  powder,  from 

able  to  thefe  two  foreign  acids  will  be  feparnted  the  activity  with)  which  the  folution  would  he 

during  the  folution ;  and  this  portion  of  filver,  made.  We  may  indeed  part  by  aquafortis  a  mafs 

reduced  by  tbefe  acids  to  vitriol  of  filver  and  to  containing  two  parts  of  filver  to  one  part  of  gold? 

lima  cornea,  will  remain  mingled  with  the  gold,  but  then  the  aquafortis  muft  be  ftronger ;  aud  if 

whkh  confequently  will  not  be  entirely  purified  the  folution  be  not  too  much  haftened,  the  gold 

by  the  operation.  When  the  metallic  mafs  is  pro-  will  more  eafily  remain  In  mafies  after  the  operv 

perly  allayed,  H  is  to  be  reddced  to  plates,  rolled  tion.   In  both  cafes,  the  gold  will  be  found  to  be 

up  fphtatly,  called  cornet t  /  or  to  grains.  Thefe  tarnifhed  and  blackened.   Its  parts  havenoadhe- 

sre  to  be  pot  into  a  matrafs,  and  upon  them  a  fiort  together,  becaufe  the  filver  diflolved  from  it 

quantity  of  aquafortis  is  to  be  poured,  the  weight  has  left  many  interftices  \  and  the  cornets  or  grains 

of  which  is  to  that  of  the  filver  as  three  to  twoi  of  this  gold  will  be  eafily  broken,  unlets  they  be 

and  as  the  nitrons  acid  employed  for  this  opera-  handled  very  carefully.  To  give  them  more  foli. 

tion  is  rather  weak,  the  folution  is  aflifted,  efpe-  dity,  they  are  generally  put  into  a  teft  under  a? 

eially  at  firft,  by  the  neat  of  a  faod  bath,  in  which  muffle  and  made  red  hot ;  during  which  operation? 

J  be  matrafs  is  to  be  placed.  When,  oot  wit  b  ft  and*  they  contract  connderably  ;  and  their  parts  arc 

Vot..  XVD.  Par.T  r  Ji  *ppro*/ 
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approximated.   Thcfe  pieces  of  gold  are  then  not  fo  Wrong  as  to  act  violently.  If  tbe  aquafortis 
found  to  be  rendered  much  more  folid,  fo  that  be  very  ftroug,  however  pure,  and  if  the  vefteU  be 
they  may  be  handled  without  being  broken.    By  well  clofed,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  gold  will  be 
this  operation  a!fo  the  gold  rc fumes  its  colour  and  dilTblved  along  with  the  filver,  which  is  to  be 
luftre  ;  and  as  it  generally  has  thw  figure  of  cor.  guarded  again  ft.   Little  heat  ought  to  be  applied 
nets,  it  is  called  gold  in  comeU,  or  grain  gold.  lif-  at  the  beginning,  tbe  liquor  being  apt  to  fwell  and 
faytrn  avoid  melting  it,  a«  they  choofe  to  preferve  rife  over  the  vefiel ;  but  when  the  acid  is  nearly 
this  form,  which  (hows  that  it  has  been  parted,  faturated,  the  heat  may  be  fafely  increafed.  When 
The  gold  and  lilvcr  thus  operated  upon  ought  to  the  folution  ceafes,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
have  been  previously  refined  by  lead,  and  freed  difcontinuance  of  the  eflervefcence,  or  cmuTton  of 
from  all  allay  or*  other  metallic  matters,  fo  that  air-bubbles,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off.  If  any 
the  gold  which  remain*  fhould  be  as  pure  as  is  grains  appear  entire,  more  aquafortis  muft  be 
poflible.  However,  as  this  is  the  only  metal  which  added,  that  all  the  filver  may  be  diilolved.  If  the 
refill*  the  action  of  aquafortis,  it  might  be  purified  operation  has  been  performed  (lowly,  tbe  remain- 
by  parting  from  all  other  metallic  fubftances;  but  ing  gold  will  have  (till  the  form  of  diftinft  mattes, 
this  is  not  generally  done,  for  fevera!  reafons.  which  are  to  receive  folidity  and  colour  by  fire, 
l'irft,  becaufe  the  refining  by  lead  is  more  expedi-  as  above  directed.   Jf  the  operation  has  been  per- 
ilous and  convenient  for  the  feparation  of  tbe  gold  formed  haflily,  the  gold  will  have  tbe  appearance 
from  the  inipcr feci  metals;  idly,  becaufe  the  filver,  of  a  black  mud  or  powder,  which,  after  5'  or  6 
when  afterwards  feparatcd  from  (he  aquafortis,  wafhings  with  pure  water,  muft  be  melted.  Tbe 
is  pure;  laftly,  becaufe,  as  tnoft  imperfect  metals  filver  may  be  recovered  by  precipitating  it  from 
do  not  remain  completely  and  entirely  dillblved  the  aquafortis  by  fmall  plates  of  copper  thrown 
in  nitrous  acid,  the  gold  would  be  found  after  the  along  with  tbe  liquor  into  glafs  velfels.   A  confi- 
partmg  mixed  with  the  part  of  thrfe,  metals  which  .derable  heat  is  required  to  accelerate  this  prcoipi- 
is  precipitated.   The  gold  remaining  after  tbe  tation.  Drl^wis  lays,  he  has  obferved,  that  when 
parting  ought  to  be  will  waflied,  to  cleanfe  it  the  aquafortis  was  perfectly  faturated  with  filver, 
from  any  of  the  folution  of  filver  which  might  ad.  no  precipitation  was  occa honed  by  plates  of  cop- 
here  to  it ;  and  for  this  purpofe  diftilled  water  per,  till  a  drop  or  two  of  aquafortis  was  added  to 
ought  to  be  ufed,  or  at  leaft  water  the  purity  of  the  liquor,  and  then  the  precipitation  began  ami 
which  has  bceu  afecrtained  by  its  not  forming  a  continued  as  ufual.   The  precipitated  fther  muft 
precipitate  with  a  folution  of  filver,  becaufe  fuch  be  well  waflied  in  boiling  water,  and  fufed.  with 
a  precipitate  would  alter  the  purity  of  the  gold,  fome  nitre  ;  thv  ufe  of  which  is  to  fcorify  any  cu- 
Thc  filver  dillbfvcd  in  the  aquafortis  may  be  fepa.  preous  particles  which  may  adhere  to  the  filver. 
rated,  either  by  diftillation,  in  which  cafe  all  the  l:rom  the  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  a  blue 
aquafortis  is  recovered  very  pure,  and  fit  for  ano-  pigment,  called  v froit ta,  is  obtained  by  preci- 
ther  parting;  or  it  may  be  precipitated  by  fomc  pitation  with  whiting.    Xoiej  t»  Ctum.  -DM. 
fubftance  which  has  a  greater  affinity  than  this  1.  Parting  by  Cementation.  Concsm- 
metal  with  nitrous  acid.    Copper  is  generally  trated  Parting  is  performed  by  cementation, 
employed,  for  this  purpofe  at  the  mint.   The  fo-  and  is  ufed  when  the  quantity  of  gold  is  fo  great 
lution  of  filver  is  put  into  copper  vellils.   The  in  proportion  to  the  (ilver,  that  it  cannot  be  fepa* 
aquafortis  d'U'olves  the  copper,  and  the  filver  pre-  rated  by  aquafortis.   ( See  C  e  m  K  n  t,  §4.)  This 
cipitates.  ,  When  the  filver  is  all  precipitated,  the  operation  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  A 
new  folution. is  decanted,  which. is  theu  a  folution  cement  is  firft  prepared,  compofed  of  four  parts  of 
of  copper.    Tlie  precipitate  is  to  be  well  wafticd,  bricks  powdered  and  fifted,  of  one  patt  of  green 
and  may.be  melted  into  an  ingot.    It  is  called  vitriol  calcinated  till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  one 
purUdJilver.   When  this  filver  lias  been  obtained  part  of  common  fait.    The  whole  is  very  accu- 
from  a  mafs  which  had  been  refined  by  lead,  and  rately  mixed  together,  and  a  firm  pafte  is  made  of 
when  it  has  I  seen  well  waflied  from  the  folution  it  by  moiftenir.g  it  with  a  little  water  or  urir.ei 
of  copper,  it  is  very  pure.    Mi  Cramer  obferves  This  cement  is  called  ttment  royal,  becaufe  it  is 
juftjy,  in  his  Treattje  on  EJbjfin^XhzX  however  ac-  employed  to  purify  gold,  which  was  ftylcd  by  a), 
curately  the  operation  ot  parting  has  been  per-  ihemifts  t!\e  king  of  mciols.    The  gold  to  be  ce- 
formcd,  a  fmall  portion  of  filver  always  remains  men  ted  is  jo  be  reduced  to  thin  plates,  as  thin  as 
united  with  tbe  gold,  if  the  parting  bat-bcen  made  fnull  pieces  of  money-  At  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
by  aquafortis;  or  a  fmall  portion  of  the  gold  re-  cible  or  cementing  pot,  a  ftratum  of  cement,  of 
mains  united  with  the  filver,  if  the  parting  has  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  is  to  be  put,  which  is  to 
been  made  by  aqua-rcgia :  and  he  cflimates  this  lie  covered  with  plates  of  gold;  upon  thefe  ano- 
fmall  allay  to  be  from  a  200th  to  a  150th  part ;  ther  ftratum  of  cement  is  to  be  laid,  and  then  more 
which  quantity  may  be  con  lid  or  ed  as  nothing  for  plates  of  gold,  till  the  crucible  is  filled  with  thei'e 
ordinary  purpofes,  but  may  become  fenfible  in  ac-  alternate  flrata  of  cement  and  of  gold.  The 
i  urate  chemical  experiments.  {Chem.  Did.)  The  whole  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  lid,  which  is 
mafs  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  quarted  ought  pre-  to  be  luted  w  ith  a  mixture  of  clay  and  land.  This 
\ioufly  to  be  granulated  ;  which  may  be  done  by  pot  is  to  be  placed  in  a  furnace  or  oven,  and 
melting  it  in  a  crucible,  and  pouring  it  into  a  large  heated  by  degrees  til)  it  is  moderately  red,  which 
veflel  full  of  cold  water,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  heat  is  to  be  coutinued  during  14  hours.  The 
vapid  circular  motion  is  given  to  the  water  by  heat  muft  not  be  fo  great  as  to  anelt  the  gold, 
•jtiickly  ftirring  it  round  with  a  (lick  or  broom.  The  pot  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  gold  is  to  be 
'/he  aquafortis  ought  to  be  fo  ftrorg  as  to  be  ca-  carefully  feparated  from  the  cement,  and  boiled 
;  able  of  ailing  fenlibly  on  filver  when  cold,  but  at  different  times  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure  wa- 
ter; 
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ter.  This  gold  it  to  be  effayed  upon  a  touchftone  method  of  feparatiug  a  fmall  portion  of  gold  from 
or  otherwise;  and  if  it  be  found  not  fufficiently  a  large  one  of  diver,  appears  to  be  by  fulphur, 
purified*  it  is  to  be  cemented  a  fecond  time  in  the  which  unites  with  and  fcorifies  the  filver  without 
fane  manner!   The  fulphuric  acid  of  the  bricks  affecting  the  gold;  but  as  fulphurated  filveT  does 
and  of  the  calcined  vitriol  difengages  the  acid  of  not  flow. thin  enough  to  fuffer  the  fmall  particles 
the  common  fait  during  this  cementation  ;  and  of  gold  di  flu  fed  through  it  to  reunite  and  fettle  at 
this  lad  acid  diflblves  the  filrer  allayed  with  the  the  bottom,  fome  addition  in  neccflary  for  collect- 
gold,  and  feparates  it  by  that  means. — This  expe-  ing  and  carrying  them  down.   In  order  to  th» 
riment  proves,  that  although  the  muriatic  acid,  commixture  with  the  fulphur,  50  or  60  lb.  of  the 
while  it  is  liquid,  cannot  attack  filver,  it  i*  never*  mixed  metal,  or  as  much  hs  a  Urge  crucible  wilt 
thelefs  a  powerful  folvent  of  that  metal.   But  tor  receive,  are  melted  at  once,  and  reduced  into 
this  purpofe  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  filver  in  the  grains,  by  taking  cut  the  fluid  matter  with  a 
ftate  of  vapours,  extremely  concentrated,  and  af-  lmall  crucible  made  red-hot,  and  pouring  it  into 
filled  with  a  coniiderable  heat.  All  thefecireum-  cold  water  ftirred  with  a  rapid  circular  mcticn. 
itartcea  are  united  in  the  concentrated  parting.  From  f  to  \  of  the  granulated  metal,  according 
This  experiment  proves  alfo,  that  notwithstanding  as  it  is  richer  or  poorer  in  gold,  is  referved,  and 
all  tbefe  circumftances,  which  favour  the  adion  the  reft  well  mingled  with  \  of  powdered  fulphur. 
of  the  muriatic  acid,  it  is  incapable  of  duTolving  The  grains  enveloped  with  the  fulphur  arc  again 
gold.   Laftly,  the  muriatic  acid  in  this  ftate  more  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  tire  kept  gentle  for 
effectually  diflblves  the  filver  than  the  nitrous  acid  tome  time,  that  the  filver,  before  it  melts,  may  be 
does  in  the  parting  by  aquafortis,-  fince  this  ope-  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  tulphur :  if  the  tire 
ration  fucceed*  well  when  the  filver  is  in  lb  fmall  be  handy  urged,  great  part  "Of  the  fuiphut  will  be 
a  proportion  as  that  it  would  be  protected  from  diffipated,  without  acting  upon  the  metal.    If  to 
the  action  < .  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  ordinary  part-  fulphurated  filver  in  fufion  pure  filver  he  added, 
ing.    lnfte*u  of  fca-falt,  nitre  may  be  ufed  with  the  tatter  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  then-  a 
equal  fucceft;  becaufe  the  nitrous  acid  is  then  put  diftinct  fluid  not  mifcible  with  the  other.  The 
in  a  ftate  to  attack  the  filver,  notwitbftanding.lhe  particles  of  gold,  having  no  affioity  with  the  lul- 
quanttty  of  gold  which  covers  it.  phurated  filver,  join  themfelves  to  the  pure  filver, 
3.  PaxTtNC  by  Fusion,  or  Dry  Parting,  is  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  are 
performed  by  fulphur,  which  has  the  property  of  thus  transferred  from  the  former  into  the  latter, 
uniting  eafily  with  filver,  while  it  does  not  attack  more  or  lefs  perfectly,  according  as  the  pure  filver 
gold.    This  method  of  feparating  thefe  two  me-  was  more  or  lefs  thoroughly  diffufed  through  the 
talk  would  be  the  cheapeft,  the  moft  expeditious  mixed.  It  is  for  this  ufe  that  a  part  of  the  grat  u- 
and  convenient  of  any,  if  the  fulphur  could  diflblve  lated  metal  was  referved.   The  fulphurated  mats 
the  filver,  and  feparate  it  from  the  gold  as  well  being  brought  into  perfect  fufion,  and  kept  melted 
and  as  eafily  as  nitrous  acid  does :  but,  on  the  for  near  an  hour  in  a  clofe  covered  crucible,  one 
contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  a  particular  third  of  the  referved  grains  is  thrown  in  ;  and  as 
ir.  it  men  t,  and  a  kind  of  concentration,  to  begin  foon  as  this  is  melted,  the  whole  is  well  ftirred, 
the  union  of  the  fulphur  allayed  with  gold.  Then  that  the  frefh  filver  may  be  diflributed  through 
repeated  and  troublefome  fufions  muft  be  made,  the  mixed  to  collect  the  gold  from  it.   The  ftir- 
in  each  of  which  we  arc  obliged  to  add  different  ring  is  performed  with  a  wooden  rod;  an  iron 
intermediate  fubftances,  and  particularly  the  me-  one  would  be  corroded  by  the  fulphur,  fi>  as  to 
tals  which  have  the  itrongeft  affinity  with  fulphur,  deprive  the  mixed  of  its  due  quantity  of  fu.phur, 
to  all: ft  the  precipitation,  which  in  that  cafe  docs  and  likewife  render  the  fubfequent  purification  or" 
not  give  a  regulus  of  pure  gold,  but  a  gold  (till  the  filver  more  troublefome.   The  fulion  being 
allayed  with  much  filver,  and  even  with  a  part  of  continued  an  hour  longer,  another  third  of  >r.e 
the  precipitating  metals ;  fo  that,  to  complete  the  unfulphurated  grains  is  added,  and  an  hour  after 
operation,  cupellation  is  ncceflary,  and  alfo  part-  this  the  remainder;  after  which  the  fufion  is  fin- 
ing by  aquafortis,   it  is  therefore  evident,  that  ther  continued  for  fome  time,  the  matter  being 
this  operation  ought  not  to  be  made  but  when  the  ftirred  at  leaft  every  half  hour  from  the  beginning 
quantity  of  filver  with  which  the  gold  is  allayed  to  the  end,  and  the  crucible  kept  clofely  covered 
is  fo  great,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  which  might  in  the  intervals.   The  fulphurated  filver  appears 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  parting  is  not  luffi-  in  fufion  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  after  it  h?.s 
cient  to  pay  tbeexpenfes;  and  that  it  is  only  pro-  been  kept  melted  for  a  certain  time,  a  part  of  ti  e 
per  for  concentrating  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  in  fulphur  having  efcaped  from  the  top,  the  fur  lace 
a  (mailer  quantity  of  filver.  As  this  dry  parting  is  becomes  white,  and  fome,  bright  drops  of  Jilvi-r, 
troubieforoe,  and  even  expenfive,  it  ought  not  to  about  the  lize  of  peafe,  are  perceived  on  i'f 
be  undertaken  but  on  a  confidcrablc  quantity  of  When  this  happens,  which  is  commonly  in  about 
filver  allayed  with  gold.   Accordingly  Cramer,  three  hours  after  the  laft  addition  of  the  referved 
Scblutter,  Schlinder,  and  all  good  chemilta  and  grains,  fooncr  or  later,  according  as  the  crucible 
artifts  who. have  procefles  for  the  dry  parting,  re-  has  been  more  or  h  is  clofely  covered,  and  the 
commend  its  ufe  onJy  in  fuch  cafes.  As  this  ope-  matter  continued,  for  otherwifv  more  and  more 
ration  for  extracting  4  fmall  quantity  of  gold  from  of  the  filver,  thus  lofing  its  fu'phur,  would  lub- 
a  Urge  quantity  of  filver  is,  notwithftand  ng  its  in-  lidc,  and  mingle  with  the  part  at  the  bottom  in 
conveniences,  approved  by  Schlutter,  Shelier,  and  which  the  gold  is  collected ;  the  who'e  is  poured 
other  authors,  and  pmctifed  in  Hartx,  we  lhafl  out  into  an  iron  mortar  greafed  ar.d  duly  heat- 
add  what  Dr  Lewis,  in  his  Hi/lory  of  Gold,  has  ed;  or  if  the  quantity  i«  too  large  to  bo  f:  t.ly 
fjid  upon  the  lubject.   The  molt  advantageous  lifted  at  once,  a  part  is  firft  taken  out  from  th-? 
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fop  with  a  fmall  crucible,  and  the  reft  poured  in- 
to the  mortar.  The  gold  dift'ufed  at  firft  through 
the  whole  mafs,  is  now  found  collected  into  a  part 
of  it  at  the  bottom,  amounting  only  to  about  as 
much  as  was  refcrved  unfulphurated.   This  part 
may  be  feparated  from  the  fulphurated  filver 
above  it  by  a  duffel  and  hammer ;  or  more  per- 
fectly, the  furface  of  the  lower  mafc  being  gene- 
rally rugged  and  unequal,  by  placing  the  whole 
mats  with  its  bottom  upwards  in  a  crucible:  the 
fulphurated  part  quickly  melts,  leaving  unmelted 
that  which  contains  the  gold,  which  may  thus  be 
completely  feparated  from  the  other.   The  ful- 
phurated filver  is  effayed  by  keeping  a  portion  of 
it  in  fufion  in  an  open  crucible  till  the  fulphur  is 
diffipated,  and  then  diflblving  it  in  aqua  fortis. 
If  it  mould  (lilt  be  found  to  contain  any  gold,  it  is 
to  be  melted  again  ;  as  much  more  unfulphurated 
filver  is  to  be  added  as  was  employed  in  each  of 
the  former  iojeCHons,  and  the  fufion  continued 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.   The  gold  thus  collec- 
ted into  a  part  of  the  filver  may  be  further  con- 
centrated into  a  fmaller  part,  by  granulating  the 
mafs  and  repeating  the  whole  procefc.   The  ope- 
ration may  be  again  and  again  repeated,  till  fo 
much  of  the  filver  is  feparated  that  the  remainder 
may  be  parted  without  much  cxpencc.  This  pro- 
cefs,  according  to  M.  Schlatter,  is  praclifed  at 
Rammcfberg  in  Lower  Hartz.    The  prevailing 
metal  in  the  ore  of  RammeUberg  is  lead:  the 
quantity  of  lead  is  at  mod  40  lb.  on  a  quintal  of 
100  lb.  of  the  ore.   The  lead  worked  on  on  a  teft 
or  concave  hearth,  yields  about  no  grains  of 
filver,  and  the  filver  contains  only  a  384th  part  of 
gold  ;  yet  this  little  quantity  of  gold,  amounting 
t'carcely  to  a  third  of  a  grain  in  a  hundred  weight 
of  this  ore,  i9  thus  collected  with  profit.  The 
author  above  mentioued  confines  this  method  of 
feparation  to  fuch  filver  as  is  poor  in  gold,  and 
reckons  parting  with  aquafortis  more  advantage- 
ous where  the  gold  amounts  to  above  a  64th  of 
rhe  filver :  he  ndvifcs  alfo  not  to  attempt  concen- 
trating the  gold  too  far,  as  a  portion  of  it  will  al- 
ways be  taken  up  again  by  the  filver.    Mr  Schef- 
:er,  however,  relates,  (in  the  Swedi/b  Memoirs  for 
1752;,  that  he  has  by  this  method  brought  the 
j'old  to  perfect  finenel's ;  and  lhat  he  has  likewife 
collected  all  the  gold  which  the  filver  contained ; 
the  lilver  of  the  laft  operations,  which  had  taken 
up  a  portion  of  the  gold,  bHng  referved  to  be 
worked  over  again  with  a  frefh  quantity  of  gold- 
holding  filver.   The  fulphuratctl  filver  is  purified 
by  continuing  it  in  fufion  for  fome  time  with  a 
large  furface  expofed  to  the  air ;  th'i  fulphur  gra- 
dually exhales  and  leaves  the  filver  entire. 

Parting-Glasses,  n.  f.  Cilafs  veffels  ufed 
for  parting  gold  and  lilver.  They  have  the  form 
of  truncated  corses,  the  bottom  being  commonly 
about  7  inchest  wide,  the  aperture  about  one  or  two 
inches  wide,  and  the  height  about  11  inches. 
Thefe  vpfldi  ought  to  h  ive  been  well  annealed, 
•'.ml  chofen  free  from  flaws  ;  as  one  of  the  chief 
.^conveniences  attending  the  operation  is,  that 
•  he  glaflVk  are  apt  to  crack  by  expofure  to  cold, 
..ud  even  when  touched  by  the  hand.  Some  ope- 
1  »t.»rs  fecure  their  glalfes  by  a  coating.  For  this 
purpjfe  they  fpread  a  mixture  of  quick  lime,  flaked 
v.ith  Iver  and  whites  of  e^'i,  upon  linen  cloth, 
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which  they  wrap  round  the  lower  part  of  the  vef- 
fcl,  leaving  the  upper  part  uncovered*  that  they 
may  fee  the  progrefs  of  the  operation  j  and  over 
this  cloth  they  apply  a  comporltion  of  day  and 
hair.  Schlutter  advifes  to  pitt  the  parting-glalTes 
containing  fome  water,  and  fupported  by  trevets, 
with  fire  under  them.  When  the  heat  communi- 
cated by  the  water  is  too  great,  it  may  be  dimi- 
nifhed  by  adding  cold  water ;  which  muft  be  done 
very  carefully  by  pouring  again  ft  the  fides  of  the 
pan,  to  prevent  too  (udden  an  application  of  cold 
to  the  parting-glafs.  The  intention  of  this  con- 
trivance is,  that  the  content*  of  the  glades,  if 
thefe  fhould  break,  may  be  received  by  the  copper 
vefiel.  Into  a  glafs  15  inches  high,  and  10  or  ia 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  placed  in  a  copper  pan  1 » 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  15  inches  wide  at  top,  and 
10  inches  high,  be  ufualiy  put  about  80  oz.  of  me- 
tal, with  twice  as  much  aquafortis. 

(t.)  •  PARTISAN.  «./.  [pertui/an,  French.] 
4.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halberd. — 

Let  us 

Make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partifam 
A  grave.  Shakefp,  \  e*s  Hamlet. 

Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partijan  f  Shak. 
a.  [From  parti,  French.]  An  adherent  to  a  fac- 
tion.— Some  of  thefe  parti/ant  concluded,  the 
government  had  hired  men  to  be  bound  and 
pinioned.  AdtH/oiu—l  would  be  glad  any  parti- 
fan  would  help  me  to  a  tolerable  reafon,  that,  be- 
caufe  Clodius  and  Curio  agree  with  me  in  a  few 
fingul.ir  notions,  I  muft  blindly  follow  them  in 
all.  S<wifi.  3.  The  commander  of  a  party  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  upon  fome  fudden 
excurfion.  4.  A  commander's  leading  ftaff.  Aim/. 
(1.)  A  Partisan,  in  the  art  of  war,  (§  1.  drf. 

3.  )  is  a  perfon  dexterous  in  commanding  a  party  j 
who,  knowing  the  country  well,  is  employed  in  get- 
ting intelligence,  or  furprifing  the  enemy's  convoy, 
Ac.  It  alfo  means  an  officer  fent  out  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  light  troops.  This  corps  fhould 
be  compofed  of  infantry,  light- horfe,  and  hufiars. 

PARTI8TAGNO,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Friuli. 

*  PARTITION.  ».  /  {partition,  Fr.  partitie, 
Latin.]  1.  The  aft  of  dividing;  a  ftate  of  being 
divided. — 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  fceming  parted, 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition.  Shak. 
2.  Divifion ;  fc para t ion  ;  diftinction. — We  have, 
in  this  rcfped,our  churches  divided  by  certain /^r- 
titioru,  although  not  fo  many  in  number  as  theirs. 
Hooker  «~- 

Can  we  not 
Partition  make,  with  fpeftaclcs  fo  precious, 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  I  Sbak.  Cjmbehne. 

We  dial!  be  winnowed  with  fo  rough  a  wind. 
That  ev'n  our  com  fhall  feem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Sbak, 
— The  day,  month,  and  year,  meafured  by  them, 
are  ufed  as  ftandard  meafures,  as  likely  others  ar- 
bitrarily deduced  from  them  by  partition  or  collec- 
tion. Holder  on  Time.  3.  Part  divided  from  the 
reft ;  feparate  part. — 

Lodg'd  in  a  fmall  partition.  Mi/ten. 

4.  That  by  which  diflerent  parts  are  feparated. 
—It  doth  not  follow,  that  God  doth  teach  us  to 
erert  between  us  and  them  a  partition  wall  of  diff 
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ference.  Hooter. — Make  partitions  of  wood  in  a 
hoglhead,  with  bole*  in  them,  and  mark  the  dif- 
ference of  their  found  from  that  of  an  hog  (head 
without  fucfa  partition*.  Batons- 
Partition,  firm  and  Cure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  thofc  a  bote 
Dividing.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

— Enclosures  our  factions  have  made  in  the  church, 
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Would  make  the  great*!*  king  double  to  be  part- 
ner'J 

With  tomboy*.  Sbaie/peare. 
(I.)*  PARTNERSHIP.  »./  [from  partner.) 
I*  Joint  intereft  or  property.— 

He  does  poffeQion  keep, 
And  is  too  wife  to  hazard  partner/hip.  Dry  den. 
a.  The  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  fame  trade. 


and  all  manner  of  civil  dealings,  to  have  a  drift 
regard  to  the  difpofition  of  thofe  we  have  to  do 
withal.  VBftrange. 

(II.)  Partnership  is  a  contract  among  two  or 
more  perfons,  to  carry  on  a  certain  bufinefs,  at 
their  joint  expence,  and  fhare  the  gain  or  lofs 
which  arifet  from  it.  Of  this  there  are  four 
kinds. 

f.  Partnership  in  Companies  incorpo- 
rated by  Authority.   A  royal  charter  is  ne- 


become  a  great  partition  wall  to  keep  others  out  — *Tis  a  neceflUry  rule  in  alliances,  partner/hips, 
of  it.  Deeay  of  Piety .— <At  one  end  of  it,  is  a  great 
partition,  dehgned  for  an  opera.  Addtfon. — The 
partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken  down. 
Angers.  5.  Part  where  reparation  is  made.-** 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  fight  could 
'  pafs 

Bet  wist  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grafs.  Dryd. 

•  To  Partition,  v.  a.  To  divide  into  diftmft 
parts — Tbefe  fides  are  uniform  without,  though 
ieverally  partitioned  within.  Baton. 

* PARTLET.  it./  A  name  given  to  a  hen;  eeffary  to  enable  a  company  to  hold  lands,  to 

the  original  fignificatton  being  a  ruff  or  band,  or  have  a  common  leal,  and  enjoy  the  other  prf* 

covering  for  the  neck.  Hanmer*—  vileges  of  a  corporation.    A  charter  is  fometimcs 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman  tired ;  unroofted  procured,  in  order  to  limit  the  rift;  of  partners : 

By  thy  dame  partlet  here.  Shakefpeare.  for,  in  every  private  company,  the  partners  are 

Tir'd  with  pino'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  partUt  liable  for  the  debts,  without  limitation  ;  in  cor- 

ftrips.  Hall,  porated  focieties,  they  are  only  liable  for  their 

Dame  partlet  was  the  fovereign  of  his  heart;  fhares  fn  the  ftock  of  the  fodety.   The  incorpo- 

He  teather'd  her.  Drydrn'j  Fables,  ration  of  focieties  fometimes  is  authorifed  by  aft 

•  PARTLY,  adv.  [from  P*rtA  In  lome  mea-  of  parliament  j  but  this  high  authority  is  not  ne- 
fure;  in  Come  degree;  in  part.— That  part,  which,  ceffary,  ualefs  for  conferring  exclufive  privileges, 
fince  the  coming  of  Chrift,  partly  hath  embraced,  %.  Partnership  in  Companies,  where  the 
and  part\y  mail  hereafter  embrace  the  Cbriftian  re-  business  is  conducted  by  officers.  There 
ligion,  we  term  the  church  of  Chrift.  Hooker.—  are  many  companies  of  this  kind  in  Britain,  chief- 
They  thought  it  reafonable  to  do  all  pofnble  ho-  ly  eftabltfhed  for  purpofes  which  require  a  larger 
nour  to  their  memories ;  partly  that  others  might  capital  than  private  merchants  can  command, 
be  encouraged  to  the  fame  patience  and  fortitude,  The  laws  with  refpeft  to  tbefe  companies,  when 
and  partly  that  virtue,  even  in  this  world,  might  not  confirmed  by  public  authority,  are  the  fame 
not  lofe  its  reward.  Kelfon. — The  inhabitants  of  as  the  following,  but  the  articles  of  their  agree- 
Naples  have  been  always  very  notorious  for  lead-  mem  ufually  very  different.  The  capital  is  coride- 
tng  a  life  of  laxinefs  and  pleafure,  which  I  take  to  fcended  on,  and  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
anfe  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country,  fhares,  whereof  each  partner  may  hold  one  or 
that  does  not  make  labour  fo  neceflary  to  them,  more,  but  is  generally  reftrifted  to  a  certain  num. 
and  partiy  out  of  the  temper  of  their  climate,  that  ber.  Any  partner  may  transfer  hisfhare;  and 
relaxes  the  fibres.  Addtfon  on  Italy.  the  company  muft  admit  his  aflignee  as  a  partner. 

•  PARTNER,  ir.  /.  [from  part.)  1.  Partaker ;  The  death  of  the  partners  has  no  effect  on  the 
fharer;  one  who  uas  part  In  any  thing  j  affoci-  company.  No  partner  can  aft  perfonaity  in  the 


ate.— 

My  noble  partner, 
You  greet  with  prefent  grace.   S/iai.  Macbeth. 
—Thofe  of  the  race  of  Sent  were  no  partners  in 
the  unbelieving  work  of  the  tower.  Raleieh.-— 

To  undergo 
Myfelf  the  total  crime,  or  to  accufe 
My  other  felf,  the  partner  of  my  life.  Hilton. 


affairs  of  the  company;  but  the  execution  of  their 
bufinefs  is  intruded  to  officers,  for  whom  they  are 
refponfible ;  and,  when  the  partners  are  numer- 
ous, the  fuperintendency  of  the  officers  is  com* 
mi t ted  to  directors  chofen  annually,  or  at  other 
appointed  times,  by  the  partners. 

3.  Partnership,  im  occasional  joint 
trade,  is  where  two  or  more  merchants  agree 


— Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  had  an  heaven  of  glafs,  to  employ  a  certain  fum  in  trade,  and  divide  the 


which  fitting  in  his  eftate,  he  trod  upon,  calling 
himfelf  brother  to  the  fun  and  moon,  and  partner 
with  the  ftars.  Peat  ham. — The  foul  continues  in 
her  aft  ion,  till  ber  partner  is  again  qualified  to 
bear  her  company.  Addtfon.  a.  One  who  dances 
v*ith  another.— 


gain  or  lofs  fo  foon  as  the  adventure  is  brought 
to  an  iffue.  This  kind  of  contract  being  gene- 
rally private,  the  parties  concerned  are  not  li- 
able for  each  other.  Jf  one  of  thent  purchafe 
goods  on  troft,  the  furoifher,  who  grants  the 
credit  through  confidence  in  him  alone,  has  no 
Lead  in  yoor  ladies  every  one;  fwcet  partner,  recourfe,  in  cafe  of  his  infotvency,  againft  the 
1  muft  not  yet  for  lake  you.   S6mb.  Henry  VIII.  other  partners.   They  are  only  anfwerabie  for 
*  To  Partner,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  the  fbarc  of  the  adventure  that  belongs  to  the  tn- 
join ;  to  afi'ociate  with  a  partner.—  folvent  partner.  If  it  be  propofed  to  carry  the 

A  lady  who  adventure  farther  than  originally  agreed  on,  any 

So  fair,  and  faften'd  to  an  emprey,  partner  may  withdraw  his  intereft ;  and  if  it  can- 

not 
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not  be  fop  a  rated  from  the  others,  may  infill  that  nagement  of  their  oatftandiag  affairs ;  and  the 
the  whole  (hall  be  brought  to  an  iffue.  money  anting  front  them  is  divided  among  the 
4.  Partnership  in  standing  Companies  partners,  or  their  reprefentativea,  when  it  is  reco- 
il generally  eftablifhed  by  written  contract  be-  Tered.  But  as  this  may  protraft  the  final  fettk- 
tween  the  parties,  where  the  ttock,  the  firm,  the  ment  of  the  company's  affairs  to  a  very  inconve- 
duration,  the  divifion  of  the  gain  or  lofs,  and  nieot  length,  other  methods  arc  fometimes  ufed 
other  circumftances,  are  inferted.  AH  the  part*  to  bring  them  to  a  conchifion,  either  in  confe- 
ners  are  generally  authoiifed  to  fign  by  the  firm  quence  of  the  original  contract,  or  by  agreement 
of  the  company,  though  this  privilege  may  be  at  the  time  of  diffolution.  If  a  partner  withdraws. 


confined  to  lomeof  them  by  particular  agreement 
The  firm  ought  only  to  be  fubfcribed  at  the 
place  where  the  copartnery  is  cfUblrlhed.  If  a 
partner  has  occafion,  when  abfemV  to  write  a 
letter  relating  to  their  affairs,  he  fubferibes  his 
own  name  on  account  of  the  company.  When 
the  fame  partners  carry  on  bufinets  at  different 
places,  they  generally  choofe  different  firms  for 
.each.  The  fignature  of  each  partner  is  generally 
ient  to  new  correfp  on  dents ;  and  when  a  part- 
ner is  admitted,  although  there  be  no  alteration 
in  the  firm,  his  fignature  is  tranfmitted,  with  an 
intimation  of  the  change  in  the  copartnery  to  all 
their  correfpondenls.  Houfes,  that  have  been  long 
eftablifhed,  often  retain  the  old  firm,  though  aU 
the  original  partners  be  dead  or  withdrawn.  No 
partner  is  liable  to  make  good  the  lofs  arifing 
Irotn  his  judging  wrong  in  a  cafe  where  he  had 
authority  to  a£k.  If  he  exceeds  his  power,  and 
the  event  prove  unfuccefsful,  be  mult  bear  the 
lofs ;  but  it  it  prove  fuccefsful,  the  gain  belongs 
to  the  company :  yet  if  be  acquaints  the  company 
immediately  of  what  he  has  done,  they  muft  ei- 
ther acquiefce  therein,  or  leave  him  the  chance  of 
gain,  as  well  as  the  rilk  of  lofs.  All  debts  con- 
traded  under  the  firm  of  the  company  are  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  partners,  though  the  money 
was  borrowed  by  one  of  them  for  his  private  ule, 
without  the  content  of  the  reft.  And  if  a  partner 
exceeds  his  power,  the  others  are  nevertheless 
obliged  to  implement  his  engagements;  though 

they  may  render  him  refponlible  for  his  mifbe-  are  frequented  by  them  when  the  corn  is  cut 
haviour.  Although  the  fums  to  be  advanced  by  down  for  the  grain.  In  the  furrows,  amongft  the 
the  partners  be  limited  by  the  contract,  if  there  clots,  branches,  and  long  grafs,  they  hide  both 
be  a  neceffity  for  railing  more  money,  to  anlwer  themfelves  and  coveys,  which  are  fometimes  10 
emergencies  or  pay  the  debts  of  the  company,  the  in  number,  nay  30,  in  a  covey.  When  winter  is 
partners  muft  furnifh  what  is  neceflary  in  propor-  arrived,  and  the  ftubble  fields  are  ploughed  up, 
tion  to  their  lhares.  A  debt  to  a  company  is  not  or  over-foiled  with  cattle,  partridges  refort  into 
cancelled  by  the  private  debts  of  the  partner;  the  upland  meadows,  and  lodge  in  the  dead-grats, 
and  when  a  partner  becomes  infolvent,  the  com-  or  fog  under  hedges,  amongft  mole-hills,  or  un- 
pany  is  not  bound  for  his  debts  beyond  the  tx-  dcr  the  roots  of  trees ;  fometimes  they  refort  to 
tent  of  his  fhare.  The  debts  of  the  company  are  coppices  and  under- woods,  efpecially  if  any  corn- 
preferable,  ou  the  company's  effects,  to  the  pri-  fields  are  adjacent,  or  where  there  is  grown  broom, 
vate  debts  of  the  partners.  Partnerlhip  is  gene-  brakes,  fern,  6cc.  In  harveft,  when  every  field  is 
rally  diffolved  by  the  death  of  a  partner;  yet,  full  of  men  and  cattle,  in  the  day  they  are  found 
>vhen  there  are  more  partners  than  two,  it  may,   in  fallow  fields  adjoining  to  corn  fields,  where 


he  continues  rei'ponhole  for  his  former  partners 
tilf  it  be  publicly  known  that  be  bath  done  fo. 
A  deed  of  reparation,  regiftercd  at  a  public  office, 
and  announced  in  the  Gazette,  is  fufficient  pre- 
lum pt  ion  of  fuch  notoriety. 

(1.)  PARTON,  [Gael.  i.  e.  the  bill  top,}  a  pa- 
ri fh  of  Scotland,  in  Kirkcudbrightfhire,  5  miles 
fquare,  about  is  miles  from  the  fea.  The  air  is 
falubrious;  the  furface  hilly;  the  foil  light  and 
fandy ;  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief 
crops.  About  400  acres  are  under  oats.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Dee,  the  Ken,  and  7  fmall  lakes, 
abounding  with  trouts.  The  population  in  1790, 
was  409;  increafe  13,  fince  1755:  number  of 
horfes,  tao ;  fbeep,  3000 ;  goats,  60 ;  and  black 
cattle  1000.  There  are  relics  of  a  Druidical 
circle,  and  a  artificial  mounts. 

(3.)  Parton,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh,  with 
a  church,  half  a  mile  from  the  conflux  of  the 
Dee  and  rhe  Ken. 

(3.)  Paaton,  a  fea  port  of  England,  in  Cum- 
berland, 3  miles  K.  of  Whitehaven. 
•  PARTOOK.  Preterite  of  partake. 
(x.)  *  PARTRIDGE,  n.f.  [perdrix,  Fr.  serfr/V, 
WeWh  ;  per dix ,  Lat.]  A  bird  of  game. — The  king 
is  come  out  to  feek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  90. 

(a.)  Partridge,  in  ornithology.  See  Tet- 
r ao.  The  places  partridges  delight  in  rooft  arc 
corn  fields,  efpecially  whilft  the  corn  grows,  for 
under  that  cover  they  fhelter  and  breed  ;  and  they 


by  agreement,  fublift  among  the  furvivors.  Some- 
limes  it  is  flipuUted,  that,  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  a  partner,  his  place  Jhall  be  fupplied  by  bis 
Jon,  or  l'omc  other  perfon  condefcended  on.  The 
contract  ought  to  fpecify  the  time  and  manner  in 
ivluch  the  lurviving  partners  (hall  reckon-  with 
the  executors  of  the  deceafed  for  his  lhare  of  the 
flock,  and  a  reafonable  time  allowed  for  that 


they  lie  lurking  till  evening  or  morning,  and  feed 
among  the  fheaves  of  corn.  This  bird  contributes 
lb  much  to  the  pkafures  of  the  table,  that  many 
expedients  were  formerly  in  ufe  to  take  them  alive. 
Having  deceived  the  timid  creatures  by  an  happy 
imitation  of  their  notes,  it  was  eafy  to  entice 
them  into  the  fnare ;  but  their  deftruction  is  now 
almoft  entirely  referved  for  the  murderous  Ihot 


purpofe.   When  a  partnerlhip  is  di.Tolved,  there  of  the  Iportfman.   The  partridges  of  Abymwa 

*re  otien  outltandmg  debts  that  cannot  be  reco-  are  laid  to  be  as  large  as  capon j. 
yercd  tor  a  long  time,  and  effects  that  cannot  ea-      PARTRIDGEF1ELD,  a  townfiiip  of  M»0> 

Jily  he  difpofed  of-   The  partnerlhip,  though  dif-  chufctts,  in  Berkfhire  county ;  i»8  miles  W.  <w 

lotved  in  other  refpects,  Hill  fublifts  for  the  ma-  Bofton;  containing  1041  citizens,  in  iy9<*  j^j. 
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•  PARTURIBMgl  adj.  [  parturiens,  Latin.)  A-  to  lie  as  if  he  were  drunk.  Jf***.-The  imagine 

bout  to  bring  forth.  tion  of  the  ^wr?  to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  con. 

(i.)  +  PARTURITION,  «.  /.  [from  parturio,  cur;  for  it  ma/be  done  without  the  knowledge  of 

*io.}   The  fete  of  being  about  to  bring  forth,  the  party  wounded.  Baton. — There  is  nothing  left 

Confirmation  of  parts  is  required*  not  only  un-  to  he  done  by  the  offended  party,  but  to  return  to 

to  the  previoos  conditions  of  birth,  but  alfo  unto  charity-  Y*j&r.— Though  there  is  a  real  differ* 

the  parturition  or  very  birth.  Brown.  ence  between  one  man  and  another,  yet  the  party, 

(a.)  Parturition  is  rather  the  act  of  bringing  who  has  the  advantage,  ufuaHy  magnifies  the  ine- 

forth,  or  being  delivered  of  young.  See  Mid-  quality.  Collier.    8.  A  detachment  of  foldiers? 

vifkry.  as,  be  commanded  the  party  lent  thither. 

(1.)  •  PARTY. n. /.  [parte,  Fr.-)  1.  A  number      (».>  Party,  adj.   Of  or  belonging  to  a  party ; 

of  perfons  confederated  by,  fimilarity  of  defign&i  joined  with  a  party.  The  authorities  above  qnot- 

or  opinions  in  oppofition  to  others;  a  faction. —  *d  by  Dr  Johnson,  (§  1,  def.  1.)  of  "  party 

When  any  of  thefe  combatants  ftrips  his  terras  of  patches*  fa*9y  writers,  party  rage,  and  party  dif- 

ambiguity,  I  (hall  think  him  a  champion  for  putes,  are  plainly  examples  of  the  adjeBwe  noun, 

truth,  and  not  the  Have  of  vain  glory  or  a  party,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  adduced  as  examples 

Lofkc. — This  account  of  party  patches  will  ap-  of  the  noun  fubfinnirvc. 

pear  improbable  to  tbofe,  who  live  at  a  alliance      (3.)  Party,  in  a  military  fenfe,  ($  r,  def.  8.) 

from  the  Caihionable  world.  Addifon.— Party  wri-  a  fmall  nomber  of  men,  horfe,  or  foot,  fent  upon 

ters  are  fo  feofible  of  the  fecret  virtue  of  an  in-  any  kind  of  duty ;  as  into  an  enemy's  Country  to 

r.usndo,  that  they  never  mention  the.  qr-a  at  pillage,  to  take  pn  forte  rvwnd  to  oblige  the  coun- 

length.  Spectator. — This  partly  rage  in  women,  on-  try  to  come  under  contribution.  Parties  are  often 

ly  ferves  to  aggravate  animoutiee  that' reign  a-  sent  out  to  view  the  roads- 'and  ways,  get  intelK- 

mong  them.  AdJifen.—A*  he  never  leads  the  con-  gence,  feek  forage  \  to  reconnoitre,  or  amufe  the 

verfation  into  the  violence  and  rage  of  party  Ait-  enemy  upon  -  a  march they  xre  atfo  frequently 

putes,  I  liftened  to  him  with  pleafure.  Toiler.—  fent  upon  the  Hanks'- of  an  army  or  rrotnent,  to 


JJivifion  between  thole  of  the  fame  party,  expofes 
them  to  their  enemies.  Pope.— The  moft  violent 
party-men  are  fuch,  as,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives,  have  discovered  lea  ft  lenfe  of  religion  or 
morality.  Swift,  a.  One  of  two  litigants. — When 
you  are  bearing  a  matter  between  party  and  party, 
if  pinched  with  the  cholick,  you  make  faces  like 
mumroers,  and  difmifs  the  controverfy  more  en- 
tangled by  your  hearing :  all  the  peace  you  make 

in  their  cattle,  is  calling  both  patties  knaves.  Shak.  of  his  party-coloured  flun.  VEftrang}. — 
— The  caufe  of  both  parties  fhall  come  before 


the  judges.  Exodus  xxii.  9.— If  a  bifhop  be  a  party 
to  a  fuit  and  excommunicates  his  adverfary; 
fuch  excommunication  fhaU  not  bar  his  adver- 
fary from  his  adioo.  Ayliffe.  3.  One  concerned 
in  any  affair. — 

Free'd  and  enfranchis'd,  not  a  party  to 
Tie  anger  of  the  king.  Shak. 

I  do  Ajfoetf  this  trafh 
To  be  a  party  iu  this  injury.  Sbak. 
4.  Side ;  perfons  engaged  agatnft  each  other. — 
The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  Ua. 

Drydcn. 

j.  Caufe;  fide. 


difcover  the  enemy  if  near,  and  prevent  lurprife  or 
ambufcade. 
(4.)  Party,  in  heraldry.   See  Parti. 
•  Party-colourid.  adj.  [party  and  coloured.'] 
Having  diverfity  of  colours.— 

'  The  fuMbmeewes, 
Then  conceiving,  did,  in  yeaning  time, 
Pall  party-colour* d  lambs.   Sbak.  Mercb.  of  Fen, 
—The  leopard  waa  valuing  himfelf  upon  the  lu  ft  re 

'Eftrtngr.- 

Both  girt  with  gold,  and  dad  in  party-co- 
loured Cloth.  DtyJen. 
Conftrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party- coloured  plumes  a  chattering  pie. 

Dryden. 

—I  looked  with  as  much  pleafure  upon  the  little 
party-coloured  allembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips. 


Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  mouth 
With  files  of  party  colour' d  fruits.  Philips. 

Four  knaves  in  garb  fuccinct,  a  trull y  band, 
And  party-coloured  troops,  a  mining  train, 
Draw  forth  a  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.  Pope. 
*  Party-Jury.  n.f.  [In  law/}  A  jury  in  fom* 


iEglecame  in,  to  make  their  party  good.  Dryd.   trials,  half  foreigners  and  half  natives. 


6.  A  select  aiTembly. — 


Party-man.  n.f.  [party  and  man.]  A  fact!* 


1*11  have  a  party  at  the  Bedfordrhead.    Pope,  ous  perfon ;  an  abettor  of  a  party, 

the  clergy  would  a  little  ftudy  the  arts  of  *  Party- wall.  is.  /  [fatty  and  wall.]  Wall 

conversation,  they  might  be  welcome  at  every  that  feparatea  one  houfe  from  the  next*— -'Tis  an 

party.  Swift.   7.  Particular  perfon ;  a  perfon  dif»  ill  cuftom  among  bricklayers  to  work  up  a  whole 

tincl  from,  or  oppofed  to  another.— She  waa  flop-  ftory  of  the  party. walls,  before  they  work  up  the 

ped  with  a  number  of  trees,  fo  thickly  placed  to-  fronts.  Most. 

getber,  that  flic  was  afraid  fhe  fhould,  with  rufli-  ( j.)  PARU,  in  ichthyology,  a  very  fingular  A- 

ing  through,  Hop  the  fpeecb  of  the  lamentable  merican  tilh.   It  is  broad,  flat,  and  rounded ;  not 

party.  Sidney.— The  nyu,u\er  of  juftice  may,  for  very  thick,  and  ufually  of  about  5  or  6  inches 

publick  example,  virtuoully  will  the  execution  of  long,  and  more  than  4  broad.   It  has  fix  fins,  one 

that  party  wbofe  pardon  another,  for  confanguini-  Urge  and  long,  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on 

ty's  lake,  as  virtuoully  may  defire.  Hooker.— -If  the  the  belly  behind  the  anus ;  each  of  thefe  reaches 

jury  found,  that  the  party  (lain  was  of  Englilh  to  the  tail,  and  has  towards  the  end  a  long  firing 

race,  it  had  been  adjudged  felooy.  Dawes. —  or  cord,  made  of  a  fiogle  filament,  that  on  the 

Cantt  thou  bring  me  to  the  party  f  Sbak* — The  back  fin  being  longer  than  that  on  the  belly ;  be- 

finoke  received  into  the  noftnls,  caufes  the  party  kind  the  gills  it  hat  alfo  two  fins  of  two  fingers 

breadth 
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breadth  long  and  one  broad  ;  and  two  others  on 
the  belly,  which  are  very  narrow ;  its  head  it 
fmall,  and  its  mouth  elevated  and  fmall,  and  fur- 
niihed  with  fmall  teeth ;  its  fcales  are  of  a  mode- 
rate fize,  and  are  half  black  and  half  yellow,  fo  thai 
the  fifli  appears  of  a  black  colour,  "variegated 
with  yellow  half  moons ;  its  gills,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  its  fins,  are  alfo  yellow ;  and  it  has,  on 
each  fide  near  the  head,  a  yellow  fpot;  it  is  eat- 
able. 

(«.)  Paru,  in  geography,  a  fort  of  Brazil,  in 
Para,  on  the  N.  banks  of  the  Amazon.  Lon.  j  j. 
10.  W.   Lat.  z.  30.  S. 

PARVICH,  an  ifland  near  Dalmatia,  and  one 
of  the  bed  peopled  and  moft  confiderable  of  thofe 
which  are  under  the  jurifdiction  of  Sebenico.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  fiihermen,  and  perfons 
who  follow  agriculture*.  It  contains  many  Ro- 
man antiquities,  which  (how  that  it  was  1  Roman 
itatkm.  It  feems  to  be  among  the  number  of 
thofe  iflands  which  Pliny  calls  Celaduf**  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  an  inverfion  of  i»»*ixaX«c,  which 
means  ill-founding  or  ntifj.  It  w  not  large,  but  it 
is  extremely  fertile.  Every  prod  lift  fucceeds  in 
perfection  there }  particularly  vines,  olives,  mul- 
berry trees  and  fruits.  The  afprd  of  this  iQand 
is  very  pleafiint  at  a  dittance.  The  name  Parvieh 
is  derived  from  its  being  the  firjl  ifland  met  with 
on  going  oat  of  the  harbour  of  Sebenico;  for  the 
lllyric  word  p/trw  fignifies Jtrjh 

PARV1CHIO,  aa  ifland  on  the  coatt  of  Dalma- 
tia, S.  of  Velia,  one  of  the  Quatnaro  iflands.  It 
has  a  harbour  called  Dubax.  » •  •  ■■  1 

•PARVIS.  *t,f.  [Fr.]  A  church  or  church- 
porch:  applied  to  the  moottngs  or  law-difputes 
among  young  ftudents  in  the  inn*  of  courts,  and 
alfo  to  that  difputation  at  Oxford,  called  difputa- 
tio  in  partis.  Bailey.  * 

*  PARV1TUDE.  m  /.(rrom-/drvav,  Latin.] 
Littlenefs;  minatcnefs.  Not  ufed.— The  little  ones 
of '  panvitude  cannot  reach  to  the  fame  floor  with 
them.  Glanvilk.  •  ■. 

•  PARVITY.  n.f.  [from  parous,  Lat.]  Little- 
nefs; minutenefs.  Not  ufed. — What  arethefe,  for 
finenefs  and  parotty,  to  thofe  minute  animalcula 
difcovered  in  pepper- water  i  Rap, 

PARULU)£S,  in  furgery,  tumours  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  gums,  commonly  called  yum  both. 
They  are  to  be  treated  with  difcuticnts  like  other 
inflammatory  tumours. 

PARUS,  the  TitmoUsi,  in  ornithology,  a  ge* 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  pafieres.  The  bill 
is  very  entire,  covered  at  the  baGs  with  hairs ;  the 
tongue  is  truncated  and  hairy.  There  are  14 
ipecies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  thefe : 

1.  Parus  Biarmicus,  the  btardtd  titmouje*  has 
a  fliort,  ftrong,  and  very  convex  bill,  of  box  co- 
lour ;  the  head  of  a  fine  grey ;  the  chin  and  throat 
white ;  the  middle  of  the  bread  flelh-coloured  ; 
the  fides  and  thighs  of  a  pale  orange;  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  and  back  of  orange  bay ;  the  tail 
is  two  inches  and  three  quarters  long  ;  the  legs  of 
a  deep  mining  black.  The  female  wants  tbe  flefti- 
colour  on  the  breaft,  and  a  triangular  tuft  of  black 
feathers  on  each  fide  the  bill  which  adorn  the  male. 
They  are  found  in  marfliy  places.  1 

a.  Parus  oerulius,  the  blue  tHmw/ethz  very 
beautiful  bird.  The  bill  is  ftwrt  and  dufty ;  the 
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crown  of  the  head  a  fine  VJbef  from  the  bill  to 
the  eyes  is  a  black  line ;  the  forehead  and  cheek, 
white ;  the  back  of  a  yellowiflr!  green ;  the  lower 
fide  of  the  body  yellow ;  the  wings  and  tail  blue, 
the  former  marked  tranfverfcly  with  a  white  bar; 
the  legs  of  a  lead  colour.  They  frequent  gardens; 
and  do  great  injury  to  fruit  trees,  by  bruifing  the 
tender  buds  in  fearch  of  tbe  infects  which  lie  un- 
der them.  They  breed  in  holes  of  walls,  and  lay 
ia  or  14  eggs. 

3.  Paa US  CAHDATUS,  the  lenj^  tailed  titmrmfe%  is 

about  s\  inches  long,  and  7  inches  broad.  The  bill 
it*  black,  very  thick  and  convex,  differing  from  all 
others  of  this  genus.  The  top  of  the  head,  from 
the  bill  to  the  hind  part,  is  white,  mixed  with  a 
few  dark  grey  feathers  :  this  bed  of  white,  is  en- 
tirely forrou  tided  with  a  broad  ftroke  of  black  ; 
which,  rifing  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  mandible, 
pa  tft»s  over  each  eye,  unites  at  the  hind  part  of  the 
head,  and  continues  along  tbe  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  rump.  The 'feathers  on  each  fide  of  this 
black  ftroke  arcof  a  purplifh  red,  as  are  thofe  im- 
mediately incumbent  on  the  tail.  The  tail  is  the 
longer),  in  proportion  to  the  bulk,  of  any  Britilh 
bird,  being  in  length  three  inches,  the  form  not 
unlike  that  of  a  magpie,  confiding  of  12  feathers 
qf  unequal  lengths,  the  mtddtcmoft  the  longed, 
thofe  on  each  fide  growing  gradually  fhorter. 
Thefe  birds  are  often  feen  palling  through  our  gar- 
dens, going  from  one  tree  to  another,  as  if  in  their 
road  to  fome  other  place,  never  making  any  halt. 
They  make  their  nefls  with  great  elegance,  of  an 
oval  lhape,  and  about  eight  inches  deep,  having 
near  the  upper  end  a  hole  for  admiflion.  The  ex- 
ternal materials  are  moflcs  and  lichens  curioufly 
interwoven  with  wool.  On  the  infide  it  is  very 
warmly  lined  with  a  thick  bed  of  feathers.  The 
female  lays  from  10  to  17  eggs.  The  young  fol- 
low their  parents  the  whole  winter;  and,  from  the 
flimmfs  of  their  bodies,  and  great  length  of  tail, 
appear,  while  flying,  like  as  many  darts  cutting  tbe 
air.   See  Plate  CCLXVIII. 

4.  Parus  CRistA'r  us,  tbterrffed titmwfe,  weighs 
1 3  pennyweight ;  the  bill  is  black  with  a  fpot  of 
the  fame  colour  above  it ;  all  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  body  grey;  the  neck  and  under  parts  are 
white,  with  a  faint  tincture  of  red,  which  is  deep- 
ed jud  below  the  wings.  The  legs  are  of  a  lead 
colour.  It  erects  its  crown  feathers  into  a  cred. 
They  inhabit  tbe  warm  parts  of  North  America ; 
and  frequent  fbred-trees  feeding  upon  infers. 

5.  Parus  major,  the  great  titmomfe,  has  the 
head  and  throat  black,  the  cheeks  white,  the 
back  green;  the  belly  yellowilh  green,  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  line  of  black  which  extends  to 
the  vent ;  the  rump  a  bluifh  grey,  the  legs  of  a 
lead  colour,  the  toes  divided  to  the  very  origin, 
and  the  back  toe  very  large  and  ftrong.  This  ipe- 
cies fometimes  vifit  our  gardens ;  but  for  tbe  moft 
part  inhabit  woods  where  they  build  in  hollow 
trees,  laying  about  ten  eggs*  They  feed  on  in  feels, 
which  they  find  in  the  bark  of  trees.  In  fpring 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchicf  by  picking  eft"  the 
tender  buds  of  the  fruit  trees.  Like  woodpeck- 
ers they  are  perpetually  running  up  and  down 
the  bodies  of  trees  in  queft  of  food.  This  fpecies 
has  three  cheerful  notes,  which  they  begin  to  utter 
in  February. 

*.  Parusv 
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titmcm/e.  it  is  often  found  in  Lithuania.  Mr 
Coze*  in  his  Travels  through  Poland,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  little  animal.  "  The 
wondrous  Aru&ure  of  its  pendent  neft  induced  me 
to  give  an  engraving  of  both  that  and  the  birds 
theufelvea.  (See  Plate  »68.)  They  are  the  fmal  left 
fpecies  of  titmice.  The  bead  is  «f  a  pale  bluifh 
afl)  colour ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
breaft,  tinged  with  red;  the  belly  white;  wings 
black ;  back  and  rump  of  a  yellowifh  ruft  co- 
lour; quill  feathers  cinereous,  with  the  exterior 
Odes  white;  the  tail  ruftcolourcd.  The  male 
is  Angularly  diftinguiihed  from  the  female  by  a 
pah*  of  black  pointed  whifkers.  Its  neft  is  in 
the  flwpe  of  a  long  purfe,  which  it  forms  with 
amazing  art,  by  interweaving  down,  goffamer, 
and  minute  fibres,  in  a  cloie  and  compact  manner* 
and  then  lining  the  iufide  with  down  alone,  lb 
as  to  make  a  fnug  and  warm  lodge  for  its  young 
brood.   The  entrance  is  at  the  fide,  fmall,  and 
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(j.)  Pas  de  Calais,  or  Straits  of  Calais 
See  Calais,  N°  4. ;  alfo  Dover,  N°  9. 

PASA1CK,  a  large  river  of  New  Jerl'ey,  which) 
rifes  in  Morris  county,  runs  19  miles  SE.  then 
turns  NE.  and  receives  a  large  fupply  of  waters1 
from  the  rivers  Romopack,  Kingwood,  and  Pe* 
gunnockf  then  running  NE.  palles  by  the  town 
of  Patterfon,  over  the  Little  and  Great  Falls ;  af- 
ter which  it  runs  feveral  miles  SE.  and  S.  and , 
falls  into  Newark  bay,  where  its  mouth  is  400 
yards  broad.  It  is  navigable  ib  miles,  up  to  the 
Great  Falls,  where  it  is  40  yards  broad,  and  falls 
pver  a  rock  80  feet  perpendicular.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  this  river  40  feet  long. 

PASAKAMENITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
Chrudim ;  8  miles  WNW.  of  Politzka. 

PASANGA,  an  ifland  in  the  E.  Indian  Ocean  ; 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  5.  to.  S. 

PASARGADAk  a  town  of  Perfia,  near  Cara- 
mania,  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  fpot 
where  he  conquered  Aftyages.    The  kings  or 


round,  with  its  edge  more  ftrongly  marked  than  Ferfia  were  afterwards  crowned  in  it.  Strobe,  15. 
the  reft  of  this  curious  fabric :  the  bird,  atten-   />//«.  viit,  »6.  Herod.  1,  125 


tive  to  the  preJervation  of  Us  eggs  or  little  ones 
from  noxious  animals,  fufpends  it  at  the  leffer 
end  to  the  extremity  of  the  (lender  twigs  of  a 
willow  or  fome  other  tree,  over  a  river.  Con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  titmice,  it  lays  only  four 
or  five  eggs-:  poffibly  Providence  hath  ordained 
this  fcantinefspf  eggs  to  the  remiz,  becaufe  by 
the  fingular  inftinct  imparted  to  it,  it  is  enabled 
to  f ecu  re  its  young  .much  more  effectually  from 
de  ftrudrion,  than  the  other  fpecies,  which  arc  very 
prolific." 

7.  Parvs  Virquhanvs,  the  ffrll9r.it  rump>  is 
found  in  Virginia ;  and  is  diftinguiihed  by  a  yel- 
low fpot  on  its  rump.  All  the  reft  of  the  feathers 
are  brown,  with  a  flight  tincture  of  green.  They 
run  about  the  bodies  of  trees,  and  feed  on  infects, 
which  they  pick  from  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 
PARUTA,  Paul,  a  noble  Venetian,  born  in 


PASARGADiE,  one  of  the  nobleft  families  of 
ancient  Perfla.  The  Acxemcnides  were  a  tribe 
of  it. 

( 1.)  PASCAGOOLA,  or  >  a  town  of  Weft  Flo- 
(i.)PASCAGOULA,     J  rida.  Lon.  it.  3a. 
W.  Lat.  30.  30.  N. 

(a.)  Pascaooula,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  through  W.  Florida,  paffes  the  above  town, 
tn  which  it  gives  name,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  feveral  mouths,,  which  occupy  a  fpace 
of  near  4  miles ;  which  is  one  continued  bed  of 
oyfter  {hells.   It  is  navigable  above  150  mites. 

(1.)  PASCAL,  Stephen,  a  French  gentleman,  of 
an  ancient  family,  born  in  1588.  He  was  preli- 
dent  of  the  court  of  aids  in  Auvergne;  he  was  a, 
very  learned  man,  an  able  mathematician,  and  a 
friend  of  Defcartes.  Having  aa  extraordinary 
tendernefs  for  his  only  fon,  he  quitted  bis  office 
1540 ;  diftinguifhed  for  his  learning,  and  know-  in  his  province,  and  went  and  fettled  at  Paris  in 

1631*  that  he  might  be  quite  at  leifure  for  the 


ledge  as  a  ftatcfnrw.  He  filled  feveral  high  ofri 
ees  ;  was  fent  on  feveral  embafiies ;  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Brefcia,  and  procurator  of  St 
Mark;  in  all  which,  he  (bowed  great  abilities  and 
probity*  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  upon  Tacitus:  a. 
Political  Difcourfes:  3.  A  Treat ife  of  the  Perfec- 


inftruclion  of  him;  and  Blaife  never  had  any 
matter  but  his  father. 

{a.)  Pascal,  Blaife,  one  of  the  greateft  geni- 
ufes,  and  beft  writers  France  baa  produced,  was 
born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  1623,  From 


ion  of  the  Political  Life :  4.  A  Hiftory  of  Venice,   his  infancy  he  gave  proofs  of  a  very  extraordinary 


capacity.  His  father  bad  kept  alt  mathematical 
books  out  of  his  way,  left  they  fhould  interrupt 
his  ftudy  of  the  languages;  but,  by  intuition 
alone,  be  advanced  confuitrably  in  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  without  knowing  a  tingle 
term.  He  underftood  Euclid's  Elements  as  foon 
as  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  them.  At  >6  years  of 
age,  he  wrote  A  Treati/e  of  Conic  SeSiom,  which 
was  accounted,  by  the  moft  learned,  a  mighty 


from  15 1 3  to.  1572,  with  the  War  of  Cyprus;  all 
in  Italian.   He  died  in  1598. 

PAUWAN,  a  town  of  Cabul,  63  miles  NW.  of 
Cabul. 

PAR  WIS,  a  town  of  Tirol,  18  miles  WNW. 
of  Infpruck. 

PARYSATIS,  an  infamous  Perfian  Queen,  wife 
of  Darius  Notbus,  and  mother  of  Artaxerxrs 
Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  younger.   Her  partiality 

for  Cyrus  led  her  to  commit  the  greateft  injuftice  efTort  of  genius.  At  io,he  contrived  an  admit  able 
and  barbarities;  and  fhc  poifoncd  Statira,  the  arithmetical  machine,  which  wonld  have  done 
wife  of  Artaxerexcs.   See  Persia.  credit  to  any  man  verfed  in  fcience.   About  this 

(i.)*  PAS.  »./.  (French.)  Precedence;  right  time  bis  health  became  impaired,  and  he  was  in 
tf  going  foremoft  —  Whey  (he  came  into. any  full  confoquer.ee  obliged  to  fufpend  his  labours  for  4 
a  trembly,  flie  would  net  yield  the  pas  to  the  beft  years.  In  his  23d  year,  having  feen  Torricclli's 
of  them.  ArbutbmoU  experiment  refpcclirrg  a  vacuum  and  the  Weight 

(a.)  Pas,  m  geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  of  the  air,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  tliefe 
the  dep.  of  the  Straits  of  Calais;  6  mile*  E.  of  objects;  and  he  publifhed  the  refult  of  a  varu'y 
DooJens,  and  1  {{  SW.  of  Arras,  of  experiments,  in  two  finall  treatifcs,  :h<:  one 
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entitled,  A  Diffrtation  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Li-       PASTPHAF.  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of 
quors  ;  and  the  other.  An  Effutf  on  the  Weight  of  Ap^Ho,  bv  Peifei?,  and  wife  of  Minos  king  of 
the  Atttofphere.    Th<  fe  labours  procured  him  (o    Crete,  ?.<u\  mother  of  the  Minotaur.    See  Dad a- 
much  reputation,  that  thegreateft  mathematicians    tu«,  N'  r,  Minos  II,  and  Minotaur. 
am!  phitofophcr9  of  the  age  confuted  him  about       PASfTANO,  a  fea  port  town  of  NajSVs,  on 
fuch  difficulties  as  th:y  could  not  fulve.    But  his   the  bay  of  Salerno,  a  IV*  miles  W.  of  Amalfi  ; 
career,  though  brilliant,  was  ordained  to  be  but    f.imom  for  being  the  birth  place  of  Fiaviu*  Bem- 
Ihort.  His  health  declined  fo  rapidly*  that  he  was   bo,  or  Giiia,  'he  inventor  of  the  Mariner's  Com- 
obliged  to  renounce  all  fevere  uudy,  and  betook    pafs.    See  Bfmbo,  N°  i. 
himfelf  to  devotion,  which       carried  to  fuch  a       PASJYHEA,  one  of  the  three  Graces. 
miftaken  degree,  as  to  irflicl  *>n  himfelf  thr  moft       PAS!  TIGRIS,  a  name  of  the  Tigris. 
fevere  tortures.    He  died  at  Paris  1661,  aged  39       PASKA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
year?.    Belides  the  wmks  above  mentioned,  he    Fonla,  where  the  king  keeps  a  gamldn.    It  is  fur- 
wrote  Let: res  Provinr'utlej,  fitirizing  the  Jefuits,    rounded  with  6  rows  of  pdifadoes. 
and  fome  relizious  pieces.    His  work;  wire  col-       PASMAN,  an  ifhnd  near  the  coaft  of  Dalrhn- 
lecled  by  BolHt,  in  5  vots.  8vo.  tia ;  18  miles  h -ng,  and  3  broad;  containing  7 

PASCATAQUA.    See  Pi  scat  aqua.  villages,  a  corvenl  ill  its  centre,  and  a  monaftery 

( 1. )*  PASCHAL,  adj.  \pafenU  French ;  pafclst-  on  its  E.  point  It  abounds  with  vines  and 
lis,  Latin  ]  ».  Relating  to  the  paifbver.  a.  Re-  olives  and  the*  people  have  oil  and  wine,  &c.  in 
lating  to  Batter,  plenty. 

'  (a.)  Paschal.   See  Passover  and  Eastfr.         PASOMDSO,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  48  miles  in 

PASCOMAYO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Pern,  in  circumference.  Lon.  11a.  10.  E.  Perro.  Lat.  ao. 
the  province  of  Sana,  and  bifhopric  of  Truxiilo.      41.  N. 

PASCUAR,  or  Pasouaro,  a  town  of  Mexico,  PASOR,  Matthias,  a  learned  German  divine 
rn  Merhoacan  ;  18  miles  8W.  of  Mechoacan.  of  the  17th  century,  born  at  Herborne,  in  Weft- 

PAS-FP  A,  the  chief  of  the  Lamas,  particu-  phalia.  He  became  profefi'or  of  divinity  at  Cro- 
lariy  eminent  for  having  invented  characters  for  ningvn,  and  afterwards  of  mathematics 'at  Heidel- 
the  Moguls.  He  was  much  efteemed  by  the  Chi-  burg.  On  the  invalion  of  the  Palatinate,  he  came 
nefc.  There  is  flili  at  Pekin  a  myau  or  temple,  over  to  England,  and  rend  lectures  at  Oxford,  on 
built  in  honour  of  Paf-ep-a  in  the  time  of  the  Hebr?w  *nd  mathematics;  and  was  afterwards 
Mogul  emperors.    He  died  in  1*79.  appointed  profetfbr  of  oriental  languages  in  that 

PASEWALK,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  on  the   univcrfity.    He  dj§d  in  1658. 
Ucker,  by  which  it  exports  goods;  belonging  to      PASPALUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thedigynin 
PrillTia.    It  has  iron  works,  and  lies  11  miles  W.    order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plnnts; 
of  Old  Stettin,  and  66  SSE.  of  Stralfund.   Lon.   and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th 
31.  43.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  53.  a?.  N.  order,  Graminn. 

*  PASH.  n.f.  [paz,  Spanilh,  a  kite.]  A  face.  (t.)  PASPAYA,  a  mountainous  but  fertile  pro- 
HanMer.—  v  nee  of  Pe*«  in  La  Plata  ;  abounding  in  gram  and 

Thou  want'ft  a  rough  path.  Sb,*k.   frui  s. 

•  To  Pash.  v.  a.  [perjfen,  Dutch.]   To  ftrikc  j      (a.)  Paspaya,  a  town  in  the  above  province, 
to  crufh.—  lao  miles  from  the  city  oF  Plata. 

VIVpafi  him  o'er  the  face.  SM.       PASQUA,  a  town  of  M-xico,  in  New  G.ilicfa, 

Thy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  raia'd     at  the  month  of  a  river,  ort  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean  ; 

My  heavy  hunger,  like  a  mighty  weight,  45  miles  SE.  of  Cape  Corientat,  ami  31c  W.  of 

To  fall  and  pnjli  thee  dead.  [>ryden.  Mexico. 

PASl  GRAPH  Y,  n.f.  [from  n«c,  all  or  whole,      PASQIJARO.   See  Pascuar. 
and  >pat«,  to  write,(  M  the  art  of  wiiting  on  any       PASyUATAQUA.    See  Piscatao.ua. 
fubject  f,»  as  to  be  undcrftood  by  all  nations."      (1.)  *  PASQUE-FLOWER.  «.  /  [pulfatilla, 
Schemes  of  Universal  Characters,  to  anfwer  Lat.]    A  flower.  Mill. 

this  purpofe  h.fve  been  propoled  by  different  in-       (».)  Pasqueflowkr.    See  AmemokF,  £  II, 
genious  men;  (See  Character,  $  II.  i.  H°  $.)  III. 

but  theoracf  icability,  of  introducing  fuch  charac-  PASQUETANK.  See  Pasquotank. 
fers  to  nniverfal  ufe,  is  generally  doubled.  "  In  (1.)  PASOU1ER,  Stephen,  a  learned  French 
France,"  (fays  the  learned  Dr  Gleig,)  M  where  lawyer,  poet  and  hiflorian,  born  at  Paris  in  15*8. 
every  thing  is  admired  that  is  new,  and  every  va-  He  became  an  advocate  in  parliament,  afterwards 
gary  of  a  pretended  philofopher  thought  pracii-  counfellor,  and  at  laft  advocate  gener.il,  under 
cable,  a  propofal  has  been  made  to  introduce  one  Henry  III.  all  of  which  he  filled  with  abilities  and 
univerfal  language  into  the  world,  conftrucred  by  reputation.  His  works,  which  were  pnblifhed 
a  few  metaphyficians  on  the  laws  of  human  together,  confift  of  Letters,  Inquiries,  Poem*, 
thought.  And  to  this  language,  in  its  written  Portraits,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  &c.  His  poem, 
form,  is  to  be  given  the  name  of  Pafftgrapby**  entitled  Puce,  occafioned  by  his  observing  a  flea 
(So  the  Dr  fpclls  it.)  "  Such  readers  as  think  on  the  breaft  of  the  learned  Catherine  De  Roches,  j 
this  idle  dream  worthy  their  attention,  (which  is  made  no  fmall  noife.  He  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  3  j. 
far  from  being  the  cafe  with  us,)  will  find  fome   1615,  aged  87. 

Ingenious  thoughts  on  the  hiftory  of  a  Philofo-      (* — 4.)  Pasquier,  Theodore,  Nicolas,  and 
phical  Language,  in  the  id  vol.  of  Nkhol/on's   Guy,  fons  of  the  preceeding,  were  alfo  eminent 
Journal  of  Natural  P&ilo/bpfy,  &C.    Enc.  BrH.    for  learning.    Theodore  was  colleague  and  fuc-  . 
Supp.  ceflbr  to  his  father  as  advocate-gener.il ;  Guy  w.i* 

auditor 
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auditor  of  account*,  aod  Nicolas  was  mailer  of 
request*.  He  published  Letters,  containing  dif- 
courfesopon  the  occurrences  in  France,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIIL 

PASQ,U1L.  See  Pasquinade,  §  1. 

PASQUIMANS.   See  Parquimahs. 

(i.)PASQUIN,  a  mutilated  ftatueat  Rome,  in  a 
comer  of  the  palace  of  the  Urfini.  Its  takes  its 
name  from  a  cobler  of  that  city,  called  Pafquin, 
famous  for  his  facers  and  gibes,  and  who  divert- 
ed himfelf  by  pafling  his  jokes  on  all  that  went 
through  that  ftreet.  After  his  death,  as  they  were 
digging  up  the  pavement  before  his  door,  they 


)  PAS 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permiffive  pafs9 
And  not  the  punishment.  Shak. 

Give  quiet  pafs 
Through  your  dominions.  Shak* 

If  ever  fate  would  fign  my  pafs,  delaid 
It  mould  be  now  no  more.  Chapman, 
— A  gentleman  had  a  pafs  to  go  beyond  the  feas. 
Clare*.  4.  An  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impo- 
tent perfons  are  font  to  their  place  of  abode.  5. 
Pu/b ;  thruft  in  fencing. — 

"Tit  dangerous  when  the  bafer  nature  comes 
Between  the  pafs  and  fell  incenfed  points 
Of  mighty  oppofttes.  Shak. 


found  in  the  earth  the  ftatue  of  an  ancient  gladi-  —The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  pajjls  be- 
tween you  and  him,  he  Oiall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits.  Shak  — 

Wit  b  fceming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil'd ; 
But  made  the  defperate  paffes,  when  be  fmd'd. 

Dryden. 

6.  State;  condition. — To  what  a  pafs  are  our 
minds  brought,  that,  from  the  right  line  of  vir- 
tue, are  wryed  to  thefe  crooked  ftiifts  2  Sidief  —* 


atur,  well  cut,  but  maimed  and  half  fpoilcd  :  this 
they  fet  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
by  common  con  fen  t  named  it  Pafquin.  Since 
that  time  all  fatires  are  attributed  to  that  figure ; 
and  are  either  put  into  its  mouth,  or  palled  upon 
it,  as  if  they  were  written  by  P.ifquin  redivivus ; 
and  thefe  are  addrcfled  by  Pafquin  to  Marforio, 
another  ftatue  at  Rome.  When  Marforio  is  attack- 


ed, Pafiquin  defends  him ;  and  when  Pafquin  is  at-  After  King  Henry  united  the  rofes,  they  laboured 
tacked,  Marforio  afli its  him  in  his  turn ;  that  is,  the  to  reduce  both  Engliih  and  Irifh,  which  work,  to 
people  make  the  ftatues  fpeak  juft  what  they  pleafc.   what  pafs  and  perfection  it  was  brought,  in  queen 


)  n.  f.  [from  pa/' 
5  quint),  a  ftatue  at 


(s.J  •  Pasqvin,  Pasqvil 
(1.)  *  PASQUINADE 
Rome,  to  wbicn  they  affix  any  lampoon  or  paper 
of  fatirical  observation.)  A  lampoon. — lie  never 
valued  any  pafquils  that  Wv'rc  dropped  up  and 
down.  H»wr/.— The  pnf^ujs,  lampoons,  and  li- 
bels, we  meet  with  now-a-days,  ate  a  fcrt  of  play-   brought  to  this  pafs,  that  if  one  among  a  man's 


Elizabeth's  reign,  hath  been  declared.  Dawes's 
State  of  Ireland. — 

Thou  did'ft  to  this^r,  my  affedions  move. 

Chapman. 

—I  am  now  brought  to  fuch  pafs,  that  1  can  fee 
nothing  at  all.  VEfirange. — Matters  have  been 


fons  had  any  blemilh,  he  laid  bim  afide  for  the 
mimrtry.  South. 

(a  )  A  Pass,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  a  ftrait  and 
difficult  paflage,  which  (huts  up  the  entrance  into 
a  country. 
(3.)  Pass.  See  Pass  ado,  §  1. 
U-)P*SS  Parolb,  in  military  affairs,  a  com- 
mand given  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  thence 
communicated  to  the  rear,  by  pafling  it  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

(i.)*7o  Pass.  v.  n.  [pajfer,  French;  paffus, 
a  Hep,  Latin.]  j.  To  go;  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  be  progreffive.  Commonly 
with  fome  particle. — 

Tell  him  his  long  trouble  wpaffing 
Out  of  this  world.  Shak, 
— If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  fight,  pafs  not 
away  from  thy  fervant.  Gene/is.— While  my  glory 
paffetb  by,  I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock, 
and  will  cover  thee,  while  I  pafs  by.  Exodus  xxxiii. 
aa.— Thus  will  I  cut  oft' him  that  paffeth  out,  and 
him  thafrcturneth.  Ezekiel  xxxv.  7. — This  heap 
— It  would  be  cafy  to  defend  the  pa  (fa  into  the  and  this  pillar  be  witnefs.that  I  will  not  pafs  over 
whole  country,  that  the  king's  army  ihould  never  to  thee,  and  that  thou  fhall  not  pafs  over  it  and 
ic  able  to  enter.  iUar. — Truth  U  a  ltro:»g  hold,  this  pillar  unto  me  for  harm.  Cenefis  xxxi.  53. — 
Mid  diligence  is  properly  the  underftanding's  iny-  An  idea  of  motion  not  paffing  on,  is  no  better  than 
ing  liege  to  it ;  fo  that  it  mull  be  perpetually  ob-  an  idea  of  motion  at  reft.  Locke.— 
fervuv  all  tbc  avenues  and  poffes  to  it.  South.  2.  He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  paft'sl along.  P*pe. 
Paflafte ;  road. — The  Tyrians  had  no  pafs  to  the  — If  the  caufe  be  vifible,  we  It  op  at  the  inftru- 
Red  Sea,  but  through-  the  territory  ot  Solomon,  ment,  and  feldom  pafs  on  to  him  that  directed  it. 
XaJeigbs—  Wakes  Prep,  for  Death,   a.  To  go ;  to  make 

Pity  tempts  the  pafs.  Dryden.  away.— 

3.  A  permifDon  to  go  or  come  any  where. — They         Her  face,  her  hands  were  torn 
mall  protect  ali  that  come  in,  and  fend  them  to      With  pajing  through  the  brakes, 
the  lord  deputy,  with  their  fafe  conduct  or  pafs.   3.  To  make  a  change  from  one  thing  to  another, 
to  be  at  his  difpofition.  Spenfer.—  —Others,  diflatisficd  with  what  tbey  have,  and 

la  not 


tng  with  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  without 
fenfe,  troth,  or  wit.  Tailtr. 

(a.)  A  Pascjuikadk  is  a  fat-rical  libel  fattened 
to  the  (latue  of  Pasqvin:  thefe  are  commonly 
fhort,  winy,  and  pointed;  and  from  hence  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  all  lampoons  of  the 
ume  cad. 

1 1.)  PASQUOTANK,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina, 
in  EJenton  dirtrict ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cam. 
d-rn,  E.  by  Currituck,  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  W.  by  Parquimans  county.  In  179?,  it  con- 
tained 3874  citizens  and  1613  Haves.  A  county 
court  is  held  at  the  court-houfe  the  ift  Monday 
in  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

(*.)  Pasquotawk,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
which  fifes  in  Great  Difmal  Swamp,  and  running 
firft  S.  by  W.  and  thin  SF..  pifies  Hertford,  and 
falls  into  Albemarle  Sound. 

(1.)  *  PASS.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  1.  A  narrow 
entrance;  an  avenue. — 

The  ftraight^i/j  was  damm'd 

With  dead  men.  S/mA. 
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■ot  trufting  to  thofe  innocent  ways  of  getting 
more,  fall  to  others,  and  pafs  from  juft  to  unjult. 
T rmple.    4.  To  vanilh  ;  to  be  loft.— 

Beauty's  a  charm,  but  foon  the  charm  will 
pafs.  Dry  den. 

5.  To  be  fpent;  to  go  away  progreflively.— The 
time,  when  the  thing  cxifted,  is  the  idea  of  that 
f>ace  of  duration,  which  paffrd  between  fome  fix- 
ed  period  and  the  being  of  that  thing.  Letke. — 
One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one 
thing,  fo  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  fucccf- 
fion  of  ideas  that  paft  in  his  mind,  whilll  he  is 
taken  up  with  that  earned  contemplation,  lets  flip 
out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration, 
*nd  thinks  that  time  fhorter  than  it  is.  Lode.  6. 
To  be  at  an  end ;  to  be  over. — 

Eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  paft, 
Did  let  too  foon  the  facred  eagle  fly.  Drydtn. 
7.  To  die ;  to  pafs  from  the  prefent  life  to  ano- 
ther ltate. — 

The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin ; 
Difturb  bim  not,  let  him  pafs  peaceably.  SJbak 


Welt  we  may  not  pafs  upon  his  life, 
Without  the  form  of  juftice.  Shak. 
ao.  To  be  fupremely  excellent.— 
&r  Hudibras's  pafpng  worth. 
The  manner  how  he  fallied  forth.  Undenwodf. 
11.  To  thruft  ;  to  make  a  pufli  in  fencing.— 
To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  pafs  thy  punclo. 

Shak. 

They  lam,  they  foin,  they pafs,  they  ftrive  to 
bore 

Their  corflcts.  Dry  den. 

%x.  To  omit. — 

She  would  not  play,  yet  muft  not  pafs. 

Prior. 

43.  To  go  through  the  alimentary  dud. — Sub- 
ftances  hard  cannot  be  diflolvcd,  but  they  will 
pafs;  but  fuch  whofe  tenacity  exceeds  the  pow- 
ers of  digeftion,  will  neither  pafs  nor  be  convert- 
ed into  aliment.  Arbuthiot.  24.  To  be  in  a  to- 
lerable Oate.— A  middling  fort  of  man  was  left 
well  enough  to  pafs  by  his  father.  VF.Jlrange. 
15.  To  Pass  away.    To  be  loft  ;  to  glide  oft. 


8.  To  be  changed  by  regular  gradation.— Infiam-  Defining  the  foul  to  be  a  fubftance  that  always 

inations  arc  tranflated  from  other  parts  to  the  thinks,  can  ferve  but  to  make  many  men  fmpecl, 

lungs  j  a  pleurify  eafily  taffeth  into  a  peripneu-  that  they  have  no  fouls  at  all,  fince  they  find  a 

mony.  Arbutbnot.    9.  To  go  beyond  bounds,  good  part  of  their-  lives  pafs  away  without  think- 

Obfolete. — Why  this  paffes%  Mr  Ford: — you  are  ing.  Locke.    «6.  To  Pass  away.    To  vanidi. 

liot  to  go  loofe  any  longer.  Shak.    to.  To  be  in  (a.)  »  To  Pass.  v.  a.    1.  To  go  beyond. — As 

any  ftatc.— I  will  caufe  you  to  pafs  under  the  rod.  it  is  advantageable  to,  a  phyfician  to  be  called  to 

ExchleU  »*•  37*    n«  To  be  enacted. — Many  of  the  cure  of  a  declining  difcafes ;  fo  it  is  for  a  com- 

the  nobility  fpokc  in  parliament  againft  thofe  mander  to  fupprrfs  a  fedition  which  has  pajfed 

things  which  were  mod  grateful  to  his  majefty,  the  height.  Hnyward.    a.  To  go  through :  a*, 

and  which  fiill  ftifftd  Clarendon. — Neither  of  rhefe  the  horfe  poffed\\\c  river.    3.  To  fpend  ;  to  live 

hills  have  yetpajjt d the  houfc  ot  Commons.  Swift,  through.— Were  1  not  aflured  he  was  removed 
be  effected  ; 


u.  To  be  effe  cted  ;  to  exift.  Unlefs  this  may  be 
thought  a  noun  with  tbe  article  fuppnffed,  and 
lie  explained  thus:  it  came  to  the  pafs  that. — I 
have  heard  it  enquired,  how  it  might  be  brought 
lo  pafs  that  the  church  mould  everywhere  have 
able  preachers.  Hooker. — When  the  cafe  required 
dillimuiation,  if  they  ufe  it,  it  came  to  pafs  that 
the  former  opinion  of  their  good  faith  made  them 
wlmoft  invifible.  Bacon.  13.  To  gain  reception  ; 
to  become  current :  as,  this  money  will  not  pafs. 
-t-That  trick,  faid  (lie,  will  not  pafs  twice.  iludi- 
bras. — Though  frauds  may  pafs  upon  men,  they 
.ire  as  open  as  the  light  to  him  that  fearches  the 
heart.  L  Eflrange. — Their  excellencies  will  not 
pafs  for  fuch  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned.  Tiryd. 
— Falfe  eloquence  paffrtb  only  where  true  is  not 

underftood.  Felton. — The  grofli-ft  fuppofitions 
pafs  upon  them.  Stuff t.  14.  To  be  practifed  art- 
fully or  fuccefstully. — 

This  pracYic*  hath  moft  fhrewdly  pofi  upon 
thee.  Shak. 

t$.  To  be  regarded  as  good  or  HI.— This  won't 

pafs  for  a  t.uilt  in  him,  till  'tis  proved  one  in  us. 

Atterlurr.    16.  To  occur;  lo  be  tranfactcd. —  If 

we  woul  5  judge  of  the  nature  of  fpirits.  we  mufl 

h-«i<-  rerourle  to  our  own  confcioufnel's  ot  what 

p-ff-s  vrithin  our  own  mind.  Watt.    17.  To  be 

»|tTj|p.—  Provided  that  no  indirect  adt  p.t/s  upon 

<!.em  to  defile  them.  Taylor.    18.  To  heed  ;  to 

Regard.    Not  in  life. — 

As  for  thefo  filken-coatcd  Haves,  I  paf  not. 

Shak. 

)«. To  determine  finally}  to  judge  capitally.—  to  the  two  lords.  Clarendon,  ic 


to  advantage,  I  mould  pafs  my  time  extremely  ill 
without  him.  Collier. — 

You  know  in  what  deluding  joys  we  pafl 
The  night  that  was  by  hcav'n  decreed  our  !.il>. 

Drgdsr. 

— We  have  examples  of  fuch,  as  pafs  moft  of  their 
nights  without  dreaming.  Locke. — 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  ferene  and  gay, 
Pafs  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Addifon. 

—A  lady,  who  had  paffed  the  winter  at  London 
with  her  huiband,  entered  the  congregation.  Ad- 
difon.   4.  To  impart  to  any  thing  the  power  of 
moving. — Dr  Thurfton  thinks  the  principal  ufe  of 
infpiration  to  be,  to  move,  or  pafs  the  blood  frcm 
the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  ot  the  heart.  Dur- 
ham.   5.  To  carry  haflily.  —  I  had  only  time  to 
pafs  my  eye  over  the  medals.  Addifon.    6.  To 
transfer  to  another  proprietor.— 
lie  that  v,\)\  pffs  his  land, 
As  I  hive  mine,  may  fet  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed.  Htrbtrt. 
j.  To  (train;  to  percolate. — They  fpeak  of  fe- 
vering wine  from  water,  paffing  it  through  ivy 
wood.  Bacon.   8.  To  vent ;  to  pronounce — llr.w 
many  thonfands  take  upon  them  to  pafs  their 
confutes  on  the  perfnna!  aft  ions  of  others?  Watts, 
—They  will  commend  the  work  in  general,  but 
pafs  fo  mazy  fly  remarks  upon  it  afterwards,  rs 
(hall  c'fllroy  all  their  cold  praties.  Watts.    9.  To 
utter  ctremodoufly.    Many  cf  tie  Krdf,  ard 
fome  of  the  commons,  poffd  feme  coniplinv.  n;s 


To  utter  fo- 
Ictnuiy 
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lemnty  or  jqdiclaHy.— AH  this  makes  it  mpre  injury  to  truth,  pafs  by  here  in  filence.  Burnet. 
prudent,  rational,  and  pious,  to  fcarch  our  own  14.  To  Piss  over.  To  omit;  to  let  go  unre- 
vays  than  to  fafs  ferrtencc  on  other  men.  Ham-  garded. — 

mond. — He  pajl  his  promife,  and  was  as  good  as         Better  ici  jfafs  him  o'er4  than  to  relate 
bis  word.  V  Bjlrange.    11.  To  tranfmit ;  to  pro*      The  caufe  I  have  your  mighty  lire  to  hate, 
cure  to  go. — Waller  pajfid  over  5000  horfe  and  Dry  den. 

root  by  Newbridge.  Oarer* don.  ia.  To  put  ao  — It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that 
cud  to.—  point  debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  parfuit  to 

This  night  pa/s  it  over  in  fxlencd*' WattJ. — The  poet  paffes  it 

We'll  pafs  the  bnfinefs  privately.  Shak.   over  as  baftily  as  he  can.  Dryden.— The  queen 

13.  Tolurpafs;  to  excel. —  tfked  htm  who  be  was;  but  he  pajfet  over  this*  • 
She,  more  fweet  than  any  bird  on  bough,        without  any  reply.  Broome. 

Would  oftentimes  among  ft  them  bear  a  part,  '       PASSA,  a  town  of  Pi-rfn,  in  Farfiftan. 

And  ftrive  to pafsy  as  fhe  could  well  enough,      *  PASSABLE,  adj.  [pajtble,  Fr.  from  pafs.] 
Their  native  muttJk  by  her  Ikiiful  art.  Spenfr.    1.  Poflible  to  be  palled  or  travelled  through  or 
— Whom  doft  thou  pafs  in  beauty  i  Ezekiel  x\*ii.   over. — His  body  is  a  pajfuble  carcafe,  if  he  be  not 
19. —  hurt.  SbaJt. — Antiochns  departed  in  all  hafte, 

In  my  royal  fuhjeft  I  pa/s  thee.  B.  Jon/on.  weening,  in  his  pride  to  make  the  land  navigable, 
The  anodtor  and  ali  hi*  heirs,  and  the  fea  pajfable  by  foot.  *  Mae.    a.  Support- 

Though  they  in  number  pa/s  the  ftars  of  beav'n,  able ;  tolerable ;  allowable. — They  are  crafty,  and 
Are  ftill  but  one.  Davies.    of  a  pajfable  reach  of  underftanding.  Howel. — 

14.  To  omit;  to  neglect;  whether  to  do  or  to  Lay  by  Virgil;  my  verfion  will  appear  a  pajfible 
men  1  ion. —  beauty  when  the  original  mufe  is  abfint.  Dryden. 

If  you  fondly  pa/s  our  proffer'd  offer,  — White  and  red,  well  mingled  on  the  face,  make 

*Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old  fae'd  walls  what  was  before  but  pajfuble  appear  beautiful. 
Can  hide  you.  Shak.   Dryden.    3.  Capable  of  admiffion  or  reception.— 

Pleafe  you  that  I  tixypafs  this  doing.  Shak.   In  counterfeits,  it  is  with  men  as  with  falfe  money; 
I  pa/s  the  wars  that  fpotted  lynxes  make        one  piece  is  more  or  left  pa/fable  than  another. 
With  their  fierce  rivals.  Dryden.   V  Eflrange.—Co\x\d  they  have  made  the  flander 

I  pafs  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array,  pajfuble,  we  ihould  have  heard  faither.  Collier. 

Dryden.  4.  Popular;  well  received.  This  is  a  fenfe  lefs 
1$.  To  tnnfeend  ;  to  tranfgrefs. — They  did  pa/s  ufual.— Where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  fufli- 
thofe  bounds,  and  did  return  fince  that  time,  ciency,  it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more p*ffablet 
Burna.  16.  To  admit ;  to  allow. — The  money  than  with  the  more  able.  Bacon.— A  man  of  the 
ot  t  vtry  one  that  pajfeth  the  account,  let  the  prion's  one  faction,  which  is  moll  pajfuble  with  the  other, 
take.  1  Kings  xii.  4. —  commonly  giveth  bed  way.  Bacon. 

I'll  pafs  them  all  upon  account.      Hudibras.      PASSACAILLE.   See  Music,  §  151. 
17.  To  ertact  a  law.— How  does  that  man  know,      (1.)  PASSADE,  in  fencing.    See  Passado. 
but  the  decree  may  be  already  pajfed  againft  him  ?      (t.)  Passade,  n.f.  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or 
South. —  courl'e  of  a  hoife  backwards  or  forwards  on  the 

Among  the  laws  that  pafii,  it  was  decreed,     fame  fpot  of  ground.   Hence  there  are  fewral 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  Ihould   forts  of  paflfades,  according  to  the  different  ways 
be  freed.  Dryden.   of  turning,  in  order  to  part  or  return  upon  the 

—Could  the  fame  parliament  which  add  re  lied  fame  tread,  which  is  called  tlojing  the  paffade  ;  as 
with  fo  much  zeal  and  earneftnefs  againft  this  the  pa  (fade  of  one  time,  the  paflade  ot  hve  times, 
evil, pa/s  it  into  a  law  ?  Szvift.— His  majefty's  mi-  and  the  raifed  or  high  paflades,  into  which  the 
sifters  propofed  the  good  of  the  nation,  when  demivolts  are  made  into  curvets.  See  Horse- 
thcy  advifed  the  paffing  this  patent.  Swift.    18.  makship. 

To  impofe  fraudulently.—  (1.)  *  PASSADO.  «.  /.  [Italian.]   A  pufh;  a 

TV  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ,     thorn.— A  doellift,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  firft 
And  pafsd  it  on  ber  hufband  for  a  boy.  houfe;  ah  !  the  mortal  paffado.  Shak. 

Dryden.  (a.)  Passado,  Pass,  or  Passade,  in  fencing, 
19.  To  pra&ife  artfully;  to  make  fucceed. —  an  advance  or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy.  Of 
After  that  difcovcry  there  is  no  paffingXhe  fame  thefe  there  are  fevcral  kinds;  as  pafles  within, 
trick  upon  the  mice.  VEflrange.  ao.  To  fend  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the  left,  and  pafles 
from  one  place  to  another :  as,  pafs  that  beggar  under  the  line,  &c.  The  meal'ure  of  the  pafs  is 
to  his  own  parilh.  21.  To  Pass  away.  To  when  the  fwords  are  fo  near  as  that  they  may 
fpend  ;  to  .wafte. — The.  father  waketh  for  the  touch  one  another. 

daughter,  left  the  pafs  away  the  flower  of  her  age.      (1.)  *  PASSAGE.  «.  /  [pqfage,  French.]  1. 
F.c.lus.  xlii  9.   ai.  To  Pass  by.  To  excufe;  to  Act  of  palling;  travel;  courte;  journey. — The 
forgive.— Cod  may  pafs  by  fingle  finners  in  this   ftory  of  fuch  a  pojfage  was  true.  Raleigh.— 
world.  Tillotfon.    33.  To  Pass  by.   To  neglect ;         So  (halt  thou  belt  prepar'd  endure 
to  difre^ard. — How  f3r  ought  this  eoterprize  to      Thy  mortal  pajfagc  when  it  comes.  Milton. 
wait  upon  thefe  other  matters,  to  be  mingled   — All  have  liberty  to  take  filh,  which  they  do  by 
wlrh  them,  or  to  pafs  by  them  ?  Bacon.— It  con-   Handing  in  the  water  by  the  holes,  and  fo  inter- 
duces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pafs  by  thofe   ceptiog  their  pajfage%  take  great  plenty  of  them, 
thing;  which  happen  to  our  trouble.  Tajhr. —   Brown.—  Live  like  tbofc  who  look  upon  them-  ^ 
Certain  pafl-igrs  01  Scripture  we  cannot,  without  felvcs  as  being  only  on  their  pajfage  through  this 

date. 
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ftate.  Jtterburv.— Though  the ^i^*  qe  trouble-  9.  Management;  conduct— Upon  confideration 

fome,  yet  it  is  If  cure  Wak* —  of  the  conduct  and  parage  of  affairs  in  former 

In  fouls  prepar'd,  the  pajfage  is  a  breath  times,  the  ftate  of  England  ought  to  be  cleared  of 

From  time  t*  eternity,  from  life  to  death.  an  imputation  caft  upon  it.  Davits.  *io.  Part  of 

Harte.  a  book ;  fingle  place  in  a  writing.  Endroit,  Fr.— 

a.  Road ;  way.— That  feemeth  the  heft  courfe,  A  critick  who  has  no  tafte  nor  learning,  feldom 

which  hath  mod  Pajfages  out  of  it.  Bacons— The  ventures  to  praife  any  pqfage'm  an  author  who  ha* 

land  enterprize  ot  Panama  was  grounded  upon  a  not  be^n  before  well  received  by  the  pubhek. 

falfe  account,  that  the  pajfages  towards  it  were  Addifon. — As  to  the  canton,  all  the  pajfages  are  aa 

no  better  fortified  than  Drake  bad  left  them,  fabulous  as  the  viuon  at  the  beginning.  Pope. — 

Bacon. —  How  commentators  each  dark  pajfage  Ihun, 

Is  there  yet  no  other  way  bclides  And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  fun ! 

Thefe  painful  pajfages,  how  we  may  come  Young*. 

To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  duft  \  (a.)  Passage,  Fort,  a  town  and  fort  of  Ja- 

Milton,  maica,  between  Port-Royal  and  Spanifh  Town,  7 

Againft  which  open'd  from  beneath  miles  SE.  of  the  latter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cobre. 

A  pajfage  down  to  th*  earth,  a  pajfage  wide.  It  has  a  brifk  trade,  and  about  400  houfes. 

Milton.  (3.)  Passage,  Great,  one  of  the  Virgin 

—To  bleed  to  death  was  one  of  the  moft  defirable  ifl  aids,  7  miles  long  and  a  broad ;  ia  miles  E.  of 

pajfages  out  of  this  world.  Felt. — When  the pajfage  Porto  Rico. 

is  open,  land  will  be  turned  moft  to  great  ctttle;  (4.)  Passagf,  Little,  another  of  the  Virgin 

when  fliut,  to  fheep.  Temple. — The  Fvrfian  army  iflands,  near  the  above. 

had  advanced  into  the  ftraight  pajfages  of  Cilicia.  (5.)  Passage,  North-East.   See  North- 

Soutb.—                                               ,  East,  §3. 

The  pajfage  made  by  many  a  winding  way,  (6.)  Passage,  North-West.  See  North- 

Reach'd  e'en  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay.  Wkst,  §  3. 

Drjden.  (7.)  Passage,  Right  of,  in  commerce,  is  a 

He  plie«  him  with  redoubled  ftrokes ;  duty  exacted  by  fome  princes,  either  by  land  or 

Wheels  as  he  wheels;  and  with  his  pointed  fea,  in  certain  clofe  and  narrow  places  in  their 

dart  territories,  on  all  veflela  and  carriages,  and  even 

Explores  the  ncareft  pajfage  to  his  heart.  fometimcs  on  perfens  or  paflengers,  coming  in  or 

Dry  den.  going  out  of  ports,  &c.    The  moft  celebrated 

— The  genius  told  me  there  was  no  pajfage  to  paflage  of  this  kind  in  Europe  is  the  Sound  ;  the 

them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death.  Addifon.  dues  for  palling  which  It  rait  belong  to  the  king 

— 1  hive  often  (topped  all  the  pajfages,  to  prevent  of  Denmark,  and  are  paid  at  Elfinore  or  Cronen- 

the  ants  going  to  their  own  neft.  Addifon. — When  burg. 

the  gravel  i»  feparated  from  the  kidney,  oily  fub-  PASSAGES,  a  f  a -port  town  of  Spain,  in  Gui- 

ftances  relax  the  pajfages.  Ar  but  knot.  3.  Entrance  pule  04,  with  a  good  harbour,  fheltcred  by  mouo- 

ur  exit ;  liberty  to  pats. —  tains;  3  miles  E.  of  St  Schaftian,  and  60  E.  of 

What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  againft  my  paf-  B:lboa.    In  1719,  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 

fage?               ,                           Sbak.  Lon.  2  4.  W.    La\  43.  21.  N. 

Make  my  pajfage  free  PASSA1S,  a  town  ot  Franco,  in  the  department 

For.  lov'd  Dulichius,                       Chapman,  of  the  Orne ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Domfront. 

4.  Trc  ftate  of  decay.    Not  in  ufe.—  PASSAIX.   See  Pasaick. 

Would  fome  part  of  my  young  years  PASSAMAN,  a  town  of  Sumatra,  on  the  W. 

Might  but  redeem  the  pajfage  of  your  age  !  coalt,  near  the  equ.itor. 

SUk.  PASSAMAQUODDY,  a  town  of  the  United 

5.  Intellectual  admittance ;  mental  acceptance. —  States,  in  Maine,  Washington  county,  on  a  bay 
1  expect  it  will  have  a  fairer  pajfage  than  among  fo  named  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Croix ;  378 
thole-  deeply  imbued  with  other  principles.  Digbj.  miles  from  Bofton,  and  736  from  Philadelphia. 

6.  Occurrence  ;  hap. —  PASSANT,  part.  adj.  in  heraldry,  a  term  ap- 

It  »s  no  ad  of  common  pajfage,  but  plied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal  in  a  fhield,  appear. 

A  drain  of  lareuels.                            Sbak.  ing  to  walk  leifurely :  for  moft  hearts,  except  lions, 

7.  Uul'ettleJ  f.ate ;  aptnefs  by  condition  or  na-  the  trippant  is  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  pajfaut. 
ture  to  change  the  place  of  abode.— Traders  in  PASSAO,  a  cape  of  Peru,  under  the  tquator. 
Ireland  are  but  factors  ;  the  caufe  muft  be  rather  Lon.  78.  $q.  W. 

an  ill  opinion  of  fecurity  than  of  gain:  the  laft  PASSARA,  a  town  of  Borneo,  on  the  W.  coaft  ; 

rntices  the  poorer  traders,  young  beginners,  or  80  miles  S W.  of  Borneo, 

thofe  of  pajfage  ;  but  without  the  firft,  the  rich  PASSARAT.   See  PUsserat. 

will  never  lettle  in  the  country.  Temple.—  (1.)  PASSARO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley 

A  bird  of  pajfage!  loft  as  foon  as  found.  of  Noto;  13  miles  SW.  of  Nolo,  and  30  S.  ot 

Pope.  Syracufe. 

8.  lucident ;  tranfacVion. — This  bufinefs,  as  it  is  (a.)  Passaro,  a  cape  of  Greece,  in  Janna,  be- 
a  very  high  pajfage  of  ftate,  lb  it  is  worthy  of  fe-  tween  the  Gulfs  of  Armira  and  Zeton. 

rious  confideration.  Harvard.—  (1.)  PASSARON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 

Thou  docft  in  thy  pajfages  of  life  of  Epirus,  where,  after  facriticing  to  Jupiter,  the 

Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd  kings  fwore  to  govern  according  to  law>vand  the 

For  the  hot  vengeance  of  heav'n.           Sltak.  people  to  obey  and  defend  the  country. 

(a.)  Passarrk, 
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(i.)PAssaron,  a  town  oF  European  TVkey, 
in  the  Morea ;  t8  miles  9.  of  Argos. 
PASSAROWAN.   See  Passarua*. 
PASSAROWITZ,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key in  Servia,  near  the  Moravia ;  famous  for  being 
the  fcene  of  a  peace  made  in  f?i8»  between 
Charles  VI  and  Achmet  III.  It  lies  33  miles  ESE. 
of  Bt-lgrade,  and  44  W.  of  Orfova. 
( 1.)  PASSARUAN,  or  )  a  kingdom  of  the  E,  In- 
(1.)  PASSARVAN,    J  dies  in  the  ifle  of  Java 


pofed  it  to  the  fight  of  all  ptiffengersi  and  conceal, 
ed  himfeFf  to  hear  the  cenfure  of  his  faults.  Dry  den. 
<%.  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty  of 
travelling.— The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tem- 
peft  doth  not  attend  to  the  unikilfut  words  of  ipaf- 
ftnger.  Sidney. 

(a.)  •  Passenger,  falcon,  n.f.  A  kind  of  mi- 
gratory hawk.  Ainfwortb* 

PASSENHEIM,  a  town  of  Pruffia  in  Ober- 
land,  built  in  the  14th  century.   It  has  often  fuf- 


(».)  Passarvan,  the  capital  of  the  above  icing-   fered  by  fire,  war,  and  peftilence.  It  is  70  miles 
dom,  lies  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Ja*va,  40   S.  of  Konigfberg. 
miles  W.  of  Panarucan.   Its  chief  trade  is  m  cot-      PASSEPIED.   8ee  Music,  §  *ta. 
ton.    Lon.  114.  15.E.   Lat.  7.  o.  S.  (1.)  *  PASSERS.  *. /  [from  pafs.]  One  who  paf- 

(1.3  PASSAU,  a  ci  devant  bimopriclmd  princi-  fes ;  one  that  is  upon  the  road. — Under  you  ride 
pality  of  Germany,  in  the  chvle  of  Bavaria,  lying  the  home  and  foreign  fhipping  In  fo  near  a  dif- 
brtween  Lower  Bavaria,  Anftria,  and  Bohemia ;  tance,  that,  without  troubling  the  pajer,  or  bor- 
about  30  mi!e*  l^ng.  It  is  now  fecularized,  and  rowing  Stentor'a  vofce»  you  may  confer  with  any 
under  the  complete  controul  of  France,  though 
wc  know  not  to  what  fovereign  or  ftatc  it  is  no- 
minally attached. 

(i.x  PassAu,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  cele- 
brated city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  above  ter- 
ritory, is  feated  on  the  Danube,  at  its  conflnx 
with  the  Inn  and  the  tit*,  where  it  has  a  fort.  Ft 
confifts  of  3  towns,  befides  the  fuburhs,  which  has 
an  old  caftle.  Thefe  towns  are>  t.  Passau  Pro- 
per, between  the  Danube  and  the  Inn ;  1.  Ihh- 
stadt;  and  3.  Ihfladt  or  Ilstadt.  See  thefe 
articles.   The  homes  are  well  built  ana  the  ca- 


in  the  town.  Carrw. — 

Like  a  matron,  buteherM  by  her  fons> 
And  caft  befide  fome  common  way,  a  fyeclaclc 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  papers  by, 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein. 


(a.)  Passer,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  rims  into  the  AdTfce,  near  MetAn  in  Tirol. 

PASSERAT,  John,  a  celebrated  profeflbr  of 
eloquence  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and  one  et 
the  poficeft  writers  of  hra  time,  wns  born  at  Troyes, 
in  Champagne,  in  1534.  Heftudiedthe  law  under 
thedral  is  reckoned'thefineft  in  Germany.  Where  the  famous  Cujacius  at  Bourges,  where  he  be- 
lt is  not  rerrounded  by  water,  h  is  fortified  by  came  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  157a.  He  was  ah 
\valls,  ramriarts,  and  ditches.  It  wat  under  the  mdefatigable  ftudent,  yet  to  an  extraordinary  em- 
power of  the  Romans  till  Ai  D;  475,  when  it  was  dition  he  joined  an  uhconimon  politenefs  of  man- 
taken  by  the  Alemanni ;  after  which  it  fell  under  ners  and  pleafantry.  He  gained  the  efteem  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  then  under  the  /Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  all  the  men  of  Wit  and 
dukes  of  Bavaria.    Otho  III.  made  it  a  bifhopric  learning  in  his  time.   He  died  in  1602*  and  left 


in  999.  It  is famous  for  the  treaty,  called  the  re- 
ligious peace,  made  in  155a.  It  lies  8a  miles  ENE. 
of  Muntch,,and  no  E.  of  Vienna.  Lon.  13.  34.  E. 
Lat.  48.  a6.  N. 

PASSAVANT,  3  towns  of  France:  1.  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Doubs,  4  miles  S.  of  Baume,  and  t$\ 
ENE.  of  Befancon :  ».  in  that  of  Marne,  6  miles 
S.  of  St  Menehould :  3.  in  that  of  Mayne  and 


feveral  admired  work's  behind  him. 

PASSERES,  an  order  of  birds,  in  the  clafs 
Aves.   See  Ornithology,  and  Zoology. 

(1.)  PASSERI,  John  Baptift,  a  learned  anti- 
quary and  philologer,  born  at  Gubio  in  Urbino, 
in  1694.  Haviog  entered  into  orders,  he  became 
apoftolic  protonatory  and  vicar  general  of  Fefarrf. 
He  publifhed  many  books,  particularly  Pi3ur* 


Loire,  6  miles  ESE.  of  Vihim,  and  15  S W.  of  Etrufcorum  in  Fafcvlis,  nunc  primum  in  unttm  col- 


Saumur. 

•  PASSED.  Preterite  and  participle  of  pafs. 
— Why  fayeft  thou  my  judment  is  pajfed  over 
from  my  God  ?  Ifaiab  xl.  17.— -He  affirmed,  that 
no  good  law  pajfed  fince  king  William's  accrffion, 
except  the  act  for  preferring  the  game.  Addifon. 
—The  defcription  of  a  life  faffed  away  in  vanity 
and  among  the  fhadows  of  pomp,  may  be  foon 
finely  drawn  in  the  fame  place.  Addifon. 


/a?*,  expKcationibus  ft  di/fcrtattonibtu  illujiratte. 
Roma,  1767,  3  torn.  fol.  Being  overturned  m  his 
carriage,  fie  received  a  bruife  of  which  he  died  in 
1780. 

(a.)  Passeri,  John  Baptift,  a  painter  and  poet 
of  Italy,  born  in  1609.  He  was  a  dtfciple  of  Do- 
minichino,  but  bad  more  merit  as  an  author  than 
as  a  painter.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Pamtersf 
Sculptors  and  ArcniteSs,  of  his  own  time.  He  died 


PASSENBERG,  a  town  of  Iftria,  9  miles  NNE.  at  Rome,  in  1679,  aged  70. 
of  Peder.a.  (3.)  Passeri,  Jofeph,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 

(1.)  ♦  PASSENGER,  n.  f.  [pafager,  French.]  under  whom  he  ftudied,  afterwards  became  the 

t.  A  traveller ;  one  who  is  upon  the  road ;  a  way-  difciplc  of  Charles  Maratti.   He  chiefly  excelled 


f  ^rer. 

All  the  way,  the  wanton  damfel  found 
New  mirth,  her  paffenger  to  entertain.  Stenfcr. 

My  mate*,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  fome  unhappy  paffenger  in  chafe.  Sbak. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whofe  fhady  brows 
Threat  sthe  forlorn  and  wand'ring  paffenger. 

Milton. 

— Apel!o,  vfcen  he  bnd  firriihrd  any  work,  ex- 


in  portraits.   He  died  in  1714*  aged  60. 

PASSERINA,  in  botany,  Sparrow-wort,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
octandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  31  ft  order  Vtprccvl*. 
PASSFRINE  Order.  See  Ornithology. 
PASSERO,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Sicily,  anciently 
called  Pach'mvs,  the  moft  foutberJy  point  of  the 
ifland.    It  is  rot  a  p-ninfula,  but  a  barren  ifland 

abou 
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about  a  mile  round,  feparted  from  Sicily  by  a 
ftrait  half  a  mile  broad.  It  bat  a  fort  to  protect 
the  adjacent  country  from  the  Barbary  pirates. 
In  i?35t  admiral  Sir  George  Byng  defeated  a 
Spau  fh  fquadron  off  this  cape.  Loo.  15.  ia.  E. 
Lat36.  35.N. 

PASSEROE,  a  river  of  Pruflia,  which  runs  into 
the  Frifch-hafT,  below  Braunfberg. 

♦  PASS1B1LITY.  «.  f.  [paffibilite,  Fr.  from 
paffible.]  Quality  of  receiving  impreffions  from 
extern il  agents. — The  laft  doubt,  touching  the 
paffibility  of  the  matter  of  the  heavens,  is  drawn 
from  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Hakowill. 

•  PASSIBLE,  adj.  [ paffible,  Fr.  paffibilu*  Lat.J 
Sufceptive  of  impreffions  from  external  agents. 
— Theodoret  difputeth  that  God  cannot  be  (aid 
to  fuffer ;  but  he  thereby  meaneth  Chrift's  divine 
nature  again  ft  Apollinarius,  which  held  even  deity 
itfelf  paffible.  Hooker. 

*  PASS1BLENESS.  n.f.  [from  poffiUe.]  Qua- 
Hty  of  receiving  impreffions  from  external  agents. 
—It  drew  after  it  the  herefy  of  the  paffiblene/j  of 
the  deity.  Brenwood. 

PASSIENUS,  Paulus,  a  Roman  knight  nephew 
of  the  poet  Propertius,  whofe  elegiac  poetry  he 
imitated.  He  alio  attempted  Lyric  poetry  with 
fuccefs,  in  which  he  followed  Horace.  Pint.  ep. 
4,o. 

PASSIFLORA,  the  Passion-flower;  a  ge- 
nus of  the  pentandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  34tb  order,  Cucurbttace*.  The 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  there  are  5  petals;  the 
nectarium  a  crown;  the  berry  is  pedicillated. 
There  are  near  30  different  fpecies;  all  natives  of 
warm  foreign  countries,  only  one  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  hardy  to  fucceed  well  in  the  open  ground 
here;  all  the  others  requiring  the  fhelter  of  a 
green-houfe  or  Hove,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  The 
mod  remarkable  are, 

i.Passiflora  CrEau lea, the blued-rayed com- 
mon  pahnated  palfion -flower,  hath  long,  (lender, 
fhrubby,  purplifh-green  (talks,  branchy,  and  af- 
cending,  upon  fupport  by  their  clafpers,  30  or  40 
feet  high ;  with  one  large  palmated  leaf  at  each 
joint,  and  at  the  axillas  large  fpreading  (lowers, 
with  whitifh-greeo  petals,  and  a  blue  radiated  nec- 
tarium;  fucceeded  by  a  large,  oval,  yellowifh 
fruit.  It  flowers  from  July,  until  October;  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  confpicuous,  and  their  com- 
pofition  is  exceedingly  curious  and  beautiful. 
They  come  out  at  the  axillas  on  pedunculi  about 
three  inches  long,  which  they  terminate,  each 
flower  having,  juft  clofe  under  the  c*lyx,  a  thrce- 
lobed  involucrum-like  appendage ;  a  five  lobed  ca- 
lyx, and  a  five-petalous  corolla,  the  fize,  figuie, 
and  colour  of  the  calyx,  &c.  the  petals  arranging 
alternately  with  thecalicinal  lobes;  the  whole,  in- 
eluding  the  involucrum,  calyx,  and  corolla,  make 
juft  13  lobes  and  petals,  all  expanded  flat :  and 
within  the  corolla  is  the  nectarium,  compofed  of 
a  multitude  of  thread  like  Bbres,  of  a  blue  and 
purple  colour,  difpofed  in  circular  rays  round  the 
column  of  the  fructification  ;  the  outer  ray  is  the 
longeft,  flat,  and  fpreading  on  the  petals ;  the  in- 
ner is  fhort*  erect,  and  narrows  towards  the 
centre:  in  the  middle  is  an  erect  cylindric  club- 
fhaped  column  or  pillar,  crowned  with  the  round* 
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ifh  germen,  having  at  its  bafe  five  horizontal 
fpreading  filaments,  crowned  with  incumbent  yci- 
low  anthcrar,  and  th.Hjnove  about  every  way  ;  and 
from  the  fide  of  the  germen  'arife  three  (lender 
fpreading  ftyles,  terminated  by  headed  fiigmab : 
the  green  afterwards  gradually  becomes  a  large 
oval  flefhy  fruit,  ripening  to  a  ydlowiih  colour. — 
Thefe  wonderful  flowers  are  only  of  one  day's  du- 
ration, generally  opening  about  11  or  12  o  clock, 
and  frequently  in  hot  funny  weather  burft  open 
with  elafticity,  and  continue  fully  expanded  all 
that  day  ;  and  the  oext  they  gradually  clofe,  af- 
fuming  a  decayed-like  appearance,  and  never  open 
any  more :  the  evening  puts  a  period  to  their  ex- 
igence, but  they  are  fucceeded  by  new  ones  daily 
on  the  fame  plant.— This  plant  and  flowers  are 
held  in  great  veneration  in  fame  foreign  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  religious  make  the  leaves, 
tendrils,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower,  to  repre- 
fent  the  inftruments  of  our  blefled  Saviour's  paf- 
fion  ;  hence  the  name  pxjjtflora* 

%.  Passiflora  incarnata,  the  incarnated,  or 
fiejh  coloured,  Italian  paffion fivuter,  hath  a  (trong 
perennial  root ;  (lender,  herbaceous  (talks,  rifing, 
upon  fupport,  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  leaves  com- 
pofed of  three  (awed  lobes,  each  leaf  attended  by 
a  twining  tendril ;  and  at  the  axillas  long  (lender 
pedunculi,  terminated  each  .by  one  whitilli  flower, 
having  a  greenifh  calyx,  and  a  reddilh  or  purple 
radiated  nectarium,  furrounding  the  column  of 
the  fructification,  which  fucceed  toa  large,  round, 
flefhy  fruit,  ripening  to  a  beautiful  orange  colour. 
— The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  alfo  very  beauti- 
ful, though  of  fhort  duration,  opening  in  the 
morning,  and  night  puts  a  period  to  their  beauty; 
but  they  are  fucceeded  by  a  daily  fupply  of  new 
ones.— The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  alio  very  ornamen- 
tal, as  ripening  to  a  fine  reddilh  orange  colour ; 
but  thefe  rarely  attain  perfection  here,  unlefs  the 
plants  are  placed  in  the  fto»c ;  therefore,  when 
there  is  fuch  accommodation,  it  highly  merits  that 
indulgence,  where  it  will  exhibit  both  flowers  and 
green  and  ripe  fruit ;  all  at  the  fame  time  in  a 
beautiful  manner. 

3.  Passiflora  vespertilio  the  bat'j-u/ng 
paffion  jlvwer,  hath  (lender,  ftriated,  branchy  ilaiks 
large,  bilobate,  or  two-lobed  leaves,  the  b.,1e 
round  ifh  and  glandular,  the  lobes  jkcute,  width 
divaricated  like  a  bat's  wings,  and  dotttd  under- 
neath ;  and  axillary  flowers,  having  white  pet  alt 
and  rays.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  have  a  fibu- 
lar appearance,  the  two  lobes  being  expanded  fix 
or  feven  inches  wide,  refembling  the  wings  of  a 
bat  upon  flight ;  hence  the  name  nr/prrti/ic. — All 
the  fpecies  in  this  country  are  of  a  tender  quality, 
except  the  firft,  which  fuccccds  very  well  in  the 
full  ground,  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  only  their  young 
branches  are  fomctimes  killed  in  very  fevere  win- 
ters; but  plenty  of  new  ones  generally  rife  again 
in  fpring  following:  the  others  denominated Jloit 
kinds,  muft  always  be  retained  in  that  repofitory. 

PASS1GNANO,  or )  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

PASSIGNIANO  )  pope's  dominions,  and 
province  of  Perugiano,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  lake 
Perugia;  8  miles  SE.  of  Cortona,  and  ai  NW.  of 
Perugia.    Lon.  n.  5.  E.    Lat.  43.  16.  N. 

PASSIORAPHY.  See  Pasigraphy. 

PASSINELLL,  Laurence,  an  eminent  hiftorical 
,  pajptcr, 
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painter,  bom  in  1629*  at  Bologna  ;  in  which  city  7.  Eager nefe. — Abate  a  little  of  that  violent ■faffior. 

there  are  fome  of  his  capital  pieces.    He  died  in  for  fine  clothes,  fo  predominant  in  your  (ex.  Swift. 

770c,  age-*  71  8.  Emphatically,  the  laft  fuffering  of  the  Re- 

*  PASSING,  participial adj.  [from  pafs.]  1.  Su-  deemer  of  the  world. — He  (hewed  himlejf  alive  af- 
pretne;  furpafling  others ;  eminent. —  ter  bis  paffion,  by  many  infallible  proofs.  A8s  i.  3. 

No  ftrength  of  arms  ihall  win  this  noble  fort,  (a.)  Passion  is  a  word,  of  which,  as  Dr  Reid 

Or  (hake  this  puifiaut  wall;  fuch  paging  might  obfer?es,  the  meaning  is  not  precifely afcertained, 

Have  fpells  and  charms,  if  they  be  faid  aright,  either,  in  common  difcourfe  or  in  the  writings  of 

Fairfax,  phiiofophers.   In  its  original  import,  it  denotes 

3.  It  is  nfed  adverbially  to  enforce  the  meaning  of  every  feeling  of  the  mind  occafioned  by  an  extrin- 

anothcr  word.   Exceeding. —  fic  caufe;  but  it  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  fome 

Oberon  \*  faffing  fell  and  wroth.         Shak.  agitation  of  mind,  oppofed  to  that  ftateof  tran- 

P^ffing  many  know  it.              Chapman,  quillity  in  which  a  man  is  molt  m after  of  himfelf. 

Many  in  each  region  faffing  fair.        Milton.  That  it  was  thus  ufed  by  the  Greeks^nd  Romans, 

She  was  not  only  faffing  fair,  is  evident  from  Cicero's  rendering          the  word 

But  was  withal  difcreet  and  debonair.   Diyden.  by  which  the  phiiofophers  of  Greece  exprcffed  it, 

We  learnt  our  liege  was  pacing  well.     Gay.  by  ferturbatio  in  Latin.    In  this  fenfe  of  the  word, 

•  Pas  singes  ll.  n.  f.  {faffing  and  ML]  The  paffion  cannot  be  itfelf  a  diftm8  and  independent 
bell  which  rings  at  the  hour  or  departure,  toob-  principle  of  action ;  but  only  an  occafional  degree 
tain  prayers  for  the  palling  foul :  it  is  often  ufed  of  vehemence  given  to  tbofc  difpotitions,  -delires, 
for  the  belt  which  rings  immediately  after  death,  and  affections,  which  are  at  all  times  prefent  to 

Prayers  afcend  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  that  this  is  its  proper  fenfe. 

To  beaten  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  paflingbell.  we  need  no  other  proof,  than  that  paflion  has  al- 

Donne.   ways  been  conceived  to  bear  analogy  to  a  ftorm 
A  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breath      at  fea,  or  to  atempeft  in  the  air.   With  refpect  to 
Would  ferve  bim  as  bhfaffingbell  to  death.         the  number  of  palfions  of  which  the  mind  is  fui- 

Daniel.   ceptible,  different  opinions  have  been  held  by  dif- 
Before  the  poffingMl  begun,  ferent  authors.    Le  Brun,  a  French  writer  on 

The  news  thro  half  the  town  has  run.  Swift,  painting,  juftly  conGdering  the  expreffion  of  the 
(1.)  •  PASSION,  n.f.  Ipajion,  Fr.  paffio,  Latin.]  palfions  as  a  very  important  as  well  as  difficult 
x.  Any  effect  caufed  by  external  agency.— A  body  branch  of  his  art,  has  enumerated  no  fewrr  than 
at  reft  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  twenty,  of  which  the  figns  may  be  txprcficd  by 
move,  and  when  fet  in  motion,  it  is  rather  a  paf  the  pencil  on  canvafs.  See  Drawing,  SeS.  XI; 
fhn  than  an  action  in  it.  Locke.  3.  Sufceptibitity  Plata  CXIX.  and  CXX.)  That  there  are  fo  many 
of  effect  from  external  action. — The  differences  of  different  ftates  of  mind  produciug  different  effects 
mouldable  and  not  mouldable,  fciffible  and  not  whkh  are  vifible  on  tbe  features  and  the  gefturos, 
fciffible,  and  many  other  paffiont  of  matter  are  pie-  and  that  thofe  features  and  geftures  ought  Uv  be 
beiao  motions.  Bacon.  3.  Violent  commotion  of  diligently  ftudied  by  the  artift,  are  truths  which 
the  mind- —  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  abfurd  to  confidcr  all 

All  the .other  faffions  fleet  to  air,         Shak.   thefe  different  ftates  of  mind  as  paffiom,  fince/n*«- 
Every  paffion  fully  drives  quillitj  is  one  of  them,  which  is  tbe  reverie  of  pat. 

To  make  itfelf  in  thee  fair  and  admired.   Shak.  fion. 

I  am  doubtful,  left  (3.)  Passions  and  emotions,  difference 

You  break  into  fome  merry  paffion.         Shak.   between.   See  Emotion,  §  2. 

In  loving  thou  do'ft  well,  in  foffion  not :  U.)Passions,  controversy  respecting  the 

Wherein  true  loveconfifts  not.  Milton,   origin  op  the.   A  queftion  of  confiderable  im- 

Cruel  his  eye.  but  caff  portance  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 

Signs  of  retnorfeand  foffion,  to  behold  has  been  difcuffed  at  no  fmall  length,  by  feveral 

The  fellows  of  his  crime  condemned.     Milton,   eminent  authors,  whether  the  different  paffions 
Paffion* i  too  fierce  to  be  in  fettersbound.  Dryd.   be  each  a  degree  of  an  original  and  innate  difpofi. 
—All  toe  art  of  rhetoric,  betide*  order  and  per-   tion,  diftina  from  thofe  dilpoGtions  which  arc  re- 
fpicuity,  only  moves  tbe  faffions*  and  thereby  mif-  fpecttvely  the  foundations  of  the  other  pafiions, 
tods  tbe  judgment.  Locke.  4.  Anger. — Tbe  word   or  only  different  modifications  of  one  or  two  ge- 
pafton  fignifies  the  receiving  any  aflion  id  a  large   neral  difpofitions  common  to  the  whole  race  i  1  he 
philofophical  fenfe  ;  in  a  more  limited  philofophi-  former  opinion  is  held  by  all  who  build  their  fyf- 
cal  fenfe,  h  fignifies  any  of  the  affections  of  hu-  tern  of  metaphy&cs  upon  a  number  of  diftinct  in-  _ 
man  nature ;  as  love,  fear,  joy,  forrow  ;  but  the  ternal  fenfes  j  and  the  latter  by  thofe,  who,  with 
common  people  confine  it  only  to  anger.  Watts.   Locke  and  Hartley,  refolve  what  is  commonly 
5.  Zeal ;  ardour-— Where  ftatefmen  are  ruled  by  called  inflinQ  into  an  early  affociatioo  of  ideas, 
faction  and  filtered,  they  can  have  no  paffion  fcr  (See  Instinct  and  Metaphysics.)  This  quef- 
the  glory  of  their  country.  Addifon.  6.  Love.—  tion  alfo  involves  in  it  the  arguments  refpeCting 
You  kill'dfeer  father :  you  eonfefs'd  you  drew   the  difintereftednefs  of  our  moft  benevolent  paf- 
A  mighty  argument  to  prove  your  paffion  for   lions.  But  as  it  would  fwell  this  article  beyond 
the  daughter.  Dryden  and  Lee's  Oedipus,  all  due  bounds  to  give  even  an  abridged  view  of 

He,  to  grate  me  more,  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  wc  fhall  refer  the 

Pubb'cly  own'd  his  paffion  for  Ameftris.  Rowc.   reader  to  the  writings  of  Mcffra  Locke  and  Hart- 
Think  wh>t  a  faffion  fuch  a  form  muft  have,  ley,  Lord  Karnes,  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human 

Granville.   Mind,  and  Dr  Saycx's  Difquifitions  Mcttphyfical 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I.  K  an4 
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:»nd  Literary,  where  they  will  find  the  queftion 
..imply  difcufled. 

(j.)  Passions,  external  signs  of.  See  Phy- 
siognomy. , 

(6.)  Passions,  io  medicine,  are  ranked  among 
the  non-naturals.  Joy,  anger,  and  (ear,  are  the 
principal ;  but  all  of  them,  wben  violent,  produce 
very  fenfible  effects  on  the  health.  There  are  more 
•nftances  on  record  of  people  being  killed  by  fud» 
den  joy  than  by  fudden  grief. 

(7.)  Passions,  in  painting,  are  the  external  ex- 
preffions  of  the  different  difpo6tion6  of  the  mind  ? 
oarticularly  by  their  effects  on  the  features.  See 
Drawing,  Seel.  X.  and  XI ;  and  Plates  119  and 
ijq:  and  Painting,  SeS.  VIII. 

*  To  Passion,  v.  n.  [pajjioner,  Fr.  from  tbe 
noun.]  To  be  extremely  agitated  ;  to  exprefs  great 
-ommotion  of  mind.   Obfolete. — 

'Twas  Ariadne  paffioning 
Tor  Thefeu9'  perjury  and  unjufl  flight.     Shak . 

*  PASSIONATE,  adj.  [pajione,  Fr.]  1.  Moved 
•W  paflion  ;  feeling  or  exprefhng  great  commotion 
~>f  mind. — Follow  the  light  of  found  and  fincere 
'tidgment,  without  either  cloud  of  prejudice  or 
:nift  of  pajfionate  affection.  Hooker Thucyd»de6 
.obferves,  that  men  are  much  more  pajfionate  for 
injuftice  than  for  violence.  Oar  end. — In  his  pray- 
ers, as  his  attention  was  fixt  and  fteady,  fo  was  it 
inflamed  with  pajfionate  fervors.  Fell. — Good  an- 
gels looked  upon  this  fhip  of  Noah's  with  a  per- 
foliate concern  for  its  fafety.  Burnet. — Men,  upon 
:he  near  approach  of  death,  have  been  rouzed  up 
-nto  fuch  a  lively  fenfe  of  their  guilt,  fuch  a  paf- 
Jonau  degree  of  concern  and  reroorfe,  that,  if  ten 
:  houfand  gholts  had  appeared  to  them,  they  fcarce 
-  ouid  have  had  a  fuller  conviction  of  their  danger. 

Atterbury.  1.  Eafily  moved  to  anger. — Homer's 
Achillea  is  haughty  and  pajfionate,  impatient  of 
any  Teftraint.  Prior. 

*  TVPassionate.  v.a.  [from  pajion.)  Anold 
xword.  Obfolete.    1.  To  affect  with  paflion.— 

Great  plea fu re  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  pajfionate. 
Whilft  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard.  Spenf. 
.3.  To  exprefs  paflionately.— 

Thy  niece  and  I  want  hands, 
And  cannot  pajfionate  our  tenfold  grief.  Shak. 

*  PASSIONATELY,  adv.  [from  pajfionate  1  1. 
*Vi  h  paflion;  with  defvre,  love  or  hatred  ;  with 
:yreat  commotion  of  mind. — Whoever  pajionateh 
.  ovets  any  thing  he  has  not,  has  loft  his  hold. 
I.'EJlrange. — If  forrow  expreffes  itfelf  never  fo 
loudly  and poffionatefy,  and  difcharges  itfelf  In  never 
k>  many  tears,  yet  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's 
Heart,  than  the  wafhing  of  his  hands  can  cleanfe 

!»e  rottennrfs  of  his  bones.  South. — I  made  Mele- 
:-.uda,  in  oppofition  to  Nourmahal,  a  woman  paf- 
■'snatelj  loving  of  her  hufband.  Dryden.  4.  An- 
grily.—They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones, 

>metimcs  paflionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from 
.hem felves.  Locke. 

*  PASSIONATENESS.  n.J.  Ifrom  pajfionate., 
j.  State  of  being  fubjeet  to  paflion.  ».  Vehemence 
f  f  m'md.— To  love  with  fome  pojjionetenefi  the 
iscrfon  you  would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable 
>'ut  expedient.  Boyle. 

PASSION  EI,  Dominic,  a  learned  Roman  car- 
Ural,  born  of  ao  illuflrious  family,  at  FotTombrone 
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in  Urbioo,  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cle- 
mentine college  in  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  rich 
library  with  a  collection  of  tare  MSS.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1706,  where  he  was  much  refpectcd  by 
the  literati,  particularly  by  Montfaucon.  He  was 
employed  in  vaiious  negociations.  He  was  at  the 
congrefs  at  Utrecht  in  171 1 }  at  Bafil  in  1714  ;  and 
at  Soleure  in  1715  ;  of  which  he  pubhflicd  an  ac- 
count, entitled  Acs' a  Legationis  Helvetica.  He  was 
made  Abp.  of  Ephefus,  by  Innocent  III,  and  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  on  Prince  Eugene. 
He  died  in  1 761 ;  and  was  a  great  patron  of  men 
of  letters. 

(1.)  *  Passion-flower,  n.J.  [grandillat  Lat.] 
A  flower.  Miller. 

(a.)  Passion-flower.   Sec  Passiflora. 

(1.)  *  Passion-weer.  n.f.  The  week  immedi- 
ately preceding  Eafter,  named  in  commemoration 
of  our  Saviours  crucifixion. 

(s.)Passion-wbek.  The  Thurfday  of  this 
week  is  called  Maunday  Thurfday  ;  the  Friday, 
Good  Friday  ;  and  the  Saturday,  the  Great  Sabbath. 

(f.)  *  PASSIVE,  adj.  [pajify  Fx.paJJrvut*  Lat.] 
I.  Receiving  impreflion  from  fome  external  agent. 
High  above  the  ground 

Their  march  was,  and  the  pajfive  air  upbore 

Their  nimble  tread.  Milton, 
—The  active  information  of  the  intellect,  filling 
the  pajfive  reception  of  the  will,  grew  actuate  into 
a  third  and  diftinct  perfection  of  practice.  South. 
—As  the  mind  is  wholly  paffiv;  in  the  reception 
of  all  its  fimple  ideas,  fo  it  exerts  fevcral  acts  of 
its  own,  whereby,  out  of  its  fimple  ideas,  the  o- 
ther  is  formed.  Locke.— The  vis  inert  ix  is  a  pajfive 
principle  by  which  bodies  perfift  in  their  motion 
or  reft,  receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
imprelfing  it,  and  refill  as  much  as  they  are  refill- 
ed. Newton's  Optics.  2.  Unrefifting ;  not  oppo- 
sing.— 

Not  thofe  alone,  who  peffive  own  her  laws, 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  wore  advance  her  caufe. 

Pope. 

3.  Suffering;  not  acting.  4.  [In  grammar.]  A  verb 
pajfive  is  that  which  fignifies  paflion  or  the  effect 
of  action :  as  doceor,  I  am  taught.  Clark's  Lat.  Gr. 

(a.)  Passive  Obedibnce,  the  duty  enjoined  by 
the  fcriptures  of  fubmiflion  to  the  powers  that  he. 
The  abfordity  which  commonly  attaches  to  the 
phrafe pajfive  obedience  originates  from  the  miftaken 
loyalty  of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
who,  to  aggravate  the  illegality  of  the  revolution, 
were  wont  to  reprefent  James  II.  as  fupreme  over 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  of  courfe  over  all 
law.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  aelive  and  pa/Jive  obedience  ; 
and  that  many  who  confidcr  themfelves  as  bound 
on  no  account  whatever  to  rtjijl  the  fupreme  power, 
would  yet  fuffer  death  rather  than  do  an  immoral 
action  in  obedience  to  any  law  of  earthly  origin. 

(3.)  Passive  Prayer,  among  the  tnjjlic divines , 
is  a  total  fufpenfion  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual 
faculties;  in  virtue  whereof,  the  foul  remains  of 
itfelf,  and  as  to  its  own  power,  impotent  with  re- 
gard to  the  producing  of  any  effects.  The  paflive 
ftate,  according  to  Fenelon,  is  only  paflive  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  contemplation  is,  *.  e.  it  does  not  ex- 
clude peaceable,  diliuterefted  acts^but  only  un- 
quiet ones,  or  luch  as  tcud  to  our  own  iiuerclr. 
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la  tbe  paffive  ftate,  the  foul  has  not  properly  any  the  Hebrew  calendar/  and  its  other  confequencerr 

wirh  all  tbe  peculiar  ceremonies  obferved  in  the 
celebration  of  it,  are  particularly  related  in  the 
xiitb  chap,  of  Exodus.  With  regard  to  the 
bread,  fee  Bread,  §  it.  The  obligation  of  keep- 
ing the  paflbver  was  fo  drift,  that  whoever  ne- 
glected to  do  it,  wa*  condemned  to  death, 
(Numb*  ix.  13.)  But  thofe  who  bad  any  lawful 
impediment,  as  a  journey,  fickneft,  or  any  un- 
clean neU,  voluntary  or  involuntary:  thofe  that 
bad  been  prefent  at  a  funeral,  or  by  any  other 
accident  had  been  defiled,  were  to  defer  tne cele- 
bration of  the  pa  Hover  till  the  ad  month  of  the 


activity,  any  fen&tion,  of  its  own :  it  is  a  mere 
infinite  flexibility  of  the  foul,  to  which  tbe  feebleft 
unpulfe  of  grace  gives  motion. 

(4.)  Passive  Title,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
Pari  HI,  Chap.  II,  Se8.  XX,  §  si— 36. 

(5.)  Passitb  vexb,  In  grammar,  tbe  verb  or 
word  that  exprelTes  fuffering,  or  tbe  effect  of 
action,  which,  in  the  learned  languages,  has  a  pe- 
culiar termination ;  as  amor,  doeeor,  Sec.  in  Latin ; 
that  is  an  r  is  added  to  the  active  doceo  .*  and, 
in  the  Greek;  the  inflexion  is  made  by  changing 
• into  ;  as  ru*fo,  Turfo^*,  &c.  But,  in  tbe  mo- 
dern languages,  the  paffive  inflection  is  performed 
by  auxiliary  verbs,  joined  to  the  participle  of  the 
pad  tenfe ;  as,  /  ampraifed,  in  Latin  laudor,  and 
in  Greek  iraim/isi  •  or,  /  am  loved,  in  Latin  amor, 
and  in  Greek  *ix»»ft*<.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
auxiliary  verb  am,  ferves  to  form  the  paffives  of 


ecclefiaftical  year,  or  to  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
JUr,  which  anfwers  to  April  and  May.  (See  3. 
Chr.  xxx.  r,  a,  &c.)  The  modern  Jews  obferve 
in  general  the  tame  ceremonies  that  were  practifed, 
by  their  anceftors,  in  the  celebration  of  the  pafl*- 
ovcr.   On  tbe  14th  of  NiCin,  the  firft-boro  faft  in 


Engltfli  verbs  :  and  the  fame  holds  of  the  French ;  memory  of  God's  fmiting  the  firft-born  of  the 
as  Jejnis  tone,  I  am  praifed ;  f  at  eti  low,  I  have  ^Egyptians.  .The  morning  prayers  are  the  fame 


heenproi/ed,  &c.  8ee  Gram  mar,  under  English 
Language,  particularly  p.  693. 

•  PASSIVELY,  adv  [from  paffve.]  1.  With 
a  paflive  nature, — 

Tbo*  fome  ixepajtvely  inclin'd, 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind. 

Dryien. 

\.  Without  agency.— A  man  may  not  orily  paffive 


with  thofe  (aid  on  other  feftivals.  They  take  the 
roll  of  tbe  pentateucb  out  of  the  cbeft,  and  read 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  11th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and 
what  is  contained  in  the  18th  chapter  of ^Numbers, 
relating  to  the  paffover.  Tbe  matron  of  tbe  fa- 
mily then  fpreads  a  table,  and  fets  on  it  two  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb,  a 
(boulder  boiled  and  another  roafted.    To  thi? 


/y  and  involuntarily  be  rejected,  but  alfo  may,  by  they  add  tome  (mall  fiJhe*,  becaufe  of  the  levi- 
an  act  of  his  own,  caff,  out  or  reject  hiinfelf.  Pear/on. 

•  PASSIVENESS.  n.f  [from  prffive.)  i.  Quali- 
ty of  receiving  impreflion  from  external  agents. 
1.  Paffibility;  power  of  ftiflfering.— We  (hall  lofc 
our  paffivenefs  with  our  being,  and  be  as  incapable 
of  fufreting  as  heaven  can  mate  us.  Decay  of  Piety. 
3.  Patience ;  calmnefs. — Gravity  and  paffivenefs  in 
children  is  not  from  dtferetion,  but  phlegm.  Fell. 


athan;  a  hard  egg,  becaufe  of  the  ziz:  fome 
meal,  becaufe  of  the  behemoth,  (thefe  three  ar.i  • 
mals  being  appointed  for  the  feaft  of  the  elect  in 
the  other  life)4  and  peas  and  nuts  for  the  children . 
to  provoke  their  curiofity  to  alk  the  reafon  o{ 
this  ceremony.  They  likewife  oied  a  kind  of 
muftard,  which  has  the  appearance  of  mortar,  to 
rep  relent  their  making  bricks  in  Egypt.  Tbe  fa- 


*  PASSIVITY.  «./  [from  paffive.]  Paffivenefs.  ther  of  the  family  fits  down  with  his  children  and 

An  innovated  .word.-— -There  being  no  mean  be-  flaves,  becaufe  on  this  day  all  are  free.   He  take* 

tween  penetrability  and  impenetrability,  between  bitter  herbs*  and  dips  them  in  the  muftard,  then 

pnjjivity  and  activity,  thefe  being  contrary  and  op-  eats  them,  and  diltributes  to  the  reft.  Then  they 

pofite,  tbe  infinite  rarefaction  of  the  one  quality  eat  of  the  lamb,  the  inftitution  of  which  is  a', 

isthepofition  of  its  contrary.  Cbeyne's  Phil.  Prin.  that  time  recited  by  the  matter  of  the  family. 

(i.)PASSO,  or)  a  town  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  The  whole  repaft  is  attended  with  hymns  ami 
Pass o  di  Han,  y  territory  of  Sign,  fcated  on 
the  Cettioa,  on  tbe  fite  of  the  ancient  town  of 

(%.)  Passo  di  Moia,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata;  17  miles  WS\V.  of  Viefta. 

PASSOLA,  and  )  two  fpecics  of  dried  grapes. 

PASSOLINA,   i  See Lipari,  N°  4. 

(x.)  *  PASSOVER,  n.f.  { pafs  and  over.]  1.  A 
feaft  inftituted  among  the  Jews  in  memory  of 
the  time  wben  God,  fmiting  the  firft  born  of  the 


prayers.  They  pray  for  the  prince> under  whole 
dominion  they  live,  according  to  Jeremiah's  ad- 
vice, (xxix.  7.  See  Feast,  §  III,  N«  iv.  The  fame 
things  are  repeated  the  two  following  days ;  and 
the  feftival  is  concluded  by  the  ceremony  habdala. 
(See  Habdala.)  This  ceremony  is  performed  at 
the  doling  of  the  Sabbath-day,  when  the  matter 
of  tbe  houfe  pronounces  certain  benedictions, 
accompanied  with  certain  formalities,  requesting 
that  every  thing  may  fucceed  well  the  week  fo!< 


Egyptians,  paffed  over  the  habitations  of  the  He-  lowing.   After  going  out  of  the  fynagogue,  they 

brews. — The  Jews  paffover  was  at  hand,  and  then  eat  leavened  bread  for  the  laft  time.  (Lee  of 

Jefus  went  up.  Johnh.  13. — The  Lord's  paffover,  Modena,  p.  Hi;  c.  3.  and  tbe  Rabbins.)  While 

commonly  called  Eafter,  was  ordered  by  the  the  temple  was  Handing,  they  brought  their  I  .mbs 

common  law  to  be  celebrated  every  year  on  a  thither,  and  facrificed  them,  offering  the  blood  to 

Sunday.  Ayliffe.   a.  The  fjcrifice  killed. — Take  the  prieft,  who  poured  it  out  at  the  foot  of  tbe 

a  lamb  and  kill  tbe  paffover.  Exodus,  xii.  at.  altar.   The  pallbver  was  typically  predictive  of 

(».)  The  Passover  was  called  paftha  by  the  Chrift(i  Cor.  v.  7.)   Many  erroneoufly  imagine, 

old  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  not  we  prefume  from  that  the  paffover  was  inftituted  in  memory  of  the 

/  fuffer,  as  Chryfoftom,  Irenxus,  and  Tcr-  lfraclites  palling  the  Red  Sea ;  though  it  is  ccrtaia 

tuliian,  fuppbfe,  but  from  the  Hebrew  word  the  feaft  was  held,  and  had  its  name,  before  the 

fr/ap/i,  pajfa£e,  leap    The  inftitution  of  this  fo-  Ifraelites  took  a  ftep  of  their  way  out  of  Egypt, 

trtnn  leitiv.ii,  the  r-.l'm  (,,(*;•.,  t!«:  altcratiur.  of  and  cor.frqusntljr  feveral  days  before  their  palling 

K  %  the 
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the  Red  Sea.  Befldes  the  paflbver  celebrated  oo  lord-chancellor,  with  any  of  the  Juftices  of  either 
the  14th  of  the  firC  month,  there  was  a  fecond  the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  may  cjufefall 
paflbver  held  on  the  15th  of  the  id  month  after  reftitution  and  amends  to  be  made  to  the  party 
the  equinox,  inftituted  byJGod  in  favour  of  tra-  injured.  Pafqnier  fays,  that  pajport  was  intro- 
vellers  and  fick  perfons,  who  could  not  attend  at  duced  for  paj?  par  tout.  Balzac  mentions  a  very 
the  firft,  nor  be  at  Jerufalem  on  the  day.  The  honourable  piflport  given  by  an  emperor  to  a  phi- 
Greeks,  and  even  fomeof  the  catholic  doctors,  lofopfcer  in  thefe  terms :  **  If  there  be  any  one  on 
from  thc  i3th,  18th,  and  19th  chapters  of  St  John,  land  or  fei  hardy  enough  to  moleft  Potamon,  let 
conclude  that  Jefus  anticipated  the  day  marked  himxonfider  whether  he  be  ftrong  enough  to  wage 
for  the  paflbver  in  the  law ;  but  the  authority  of  war  with  Caefar." 

three  evangeliftsfeems  to  evince  the  contrary.  See  (3.)  Passport  is  ufed  likewife  for  a  licence 

Whitby's  Differtation  on  thisfubjecr,  in  an  appen-  granted  by  a  prince  for  the  importing  or  export- 

dix  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St  Mark.   F.  ing  merchandizes,  moveables*  &c.  without  paying 

Lamy  fuppofe6  that  our  Lord  did  not  attend  at  the  duties.  Merchants  procure  fuch  pa  Aborts  for 

the  paflbver  the  laft  year  of  his  life;  which  fenti-  certain  kinds  of  commodities;  and  they  are  al- 

ment  has  drawn  upon  him  abundance  of  oppofers.  ways  given  to  ambafladors  and  minifters  tor  their 

p.  Hardouin  aflerts,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated  baggage,  equipage,  ficc. 

the  paflbver  on  one  day,  and  the  Jews  on  another.  (4 )  Passport  is  alfo  a  licence  obtained  for  the 

(1.)  *  PASSPORT.  n.f.  [pajport,  Fr.]   Per-  importing  or  exporting  of  merchandizes  deemed 

million  of  paflage.— Fain  Ihe  would  have  given  a  contraband,  and  declared  fuch  by  tariffs,  &c.  as 

fecret  pajport  to  her  affection.  Sidney.—  gold,  fdver,  precious  ftones,  ammunition  of  war, 

Giving  his  rcafon  pajport  for  to  pats  horfes,  corn,  wool,  &c.  upon  paying  duties. 

Whither  it  would.                           Sidney.  PASSUMPSICK,  a  river  of  Vermont,  which 

Let  him  depart;  his  pojfport  fhall  be  made. .  lifes  in  Orange  County,  runs  34  miles  S.  and 

SAai.  then  turns  SB.  and  falls  into  the  Connecticut, 

t— Having  ufed  extreme  caution  in  granting  pajf.  PASSUS,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  mea- 

portt  to  Ireland,  he  conceived  that  paper  not  to  fure  of  length,  being  about  four  feet  ton  inches, 

have  been  delivered.  Clar. — The  gofpel  has  then  or  t he j oooth  part  of  a  Roman  mile.   The  word 

only  a  free  admiffion  into  the  afloat  of  the  under-  properly  fignifies  the  fpace  betwixt  the  feet  of  a 

Handing,  when  it  brings  a  pajpwt  from  a  rightly  man  walking  at  an  ordinary  rate.  See  Measure, 

difpofed  will.  South.—  N°  VII,  §  5,  iv. 

He  (hows  the  pajport  which  he  brought  PASSY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 

along ;  of  Paris,  and  diftridt  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris. 

His  pajport  is  his  innocence  and  grace.  Dryden.  PASSYUNK,  a  townfhip  of  Pennfykania,  in 

At  our  meeting  in  another  world  ;  Philadelphia  country. 

For  thou  haft  drunk  thy  pajport  out  of  this.  (1.)  *  PAST,  participal  adj.  [from  paft.]  1. 

Dryden.  Not  prefent ;  not  to  come. — 

Fortune  for  a  pajport  gave  nitn  wealth.  Paft,  and  to  come,  feem  beft  ;  things  prefent 

Harte.  worft.  $bai. 
{2.)  A  Passport,  or  Pass,  is  a  licence  or  — For  feveral  months^?/?,  papers  have  been  writ- 
writing  obtained  from  a  government  granting  per-  ten  upon  the  beft  publick  principle,  the  love  of 
million  and  a  fare  conduct  to  pafs  through  the  our  country.  Swift. — 
country  without  moleftation:   Alfo  a  permiflion  This  not  alone  has  (bone  on  ages  paft, 
granted  by  any  ftate  to  navigate  in  fome  particu-  But  lights  the  prefent,  and  ihall  warm  the  lad. 
lar  lea,  without  moleftation.    It  contains  the  Pope. 
name  of  the  vcflel,  and  that  of  the  matter,  toge*  %.  Spent ;  gone  through;  undergone.— 
ther  with  her  tonnage  and  the  number  of  her  A  life  of  glorious  labours  pajl.  Pope. 
crew,  certifying  that  fhe  belongs  to  the  fubjects  of  (a.)  •  Past.  n.  f.    Elliptically  ufed  for  paft 
a  particular  ftate,  and  requiring  all  perfons  at  peace  time.-— 

with  that  ftate  to  fuffer  her  to  proceed  on  her  voy-  The  paft  is  all  by  death  pofleft.         Fen  ton. 

age  without  interruption.   The  violation  of  paflf-  (3.)  *  Past,  prepofttion.  1.  Beyond  the  time. — 

ports  exprefsly  granted  by  the  king,  or  by  his  am-  Sarah  was  delivered  of  a  child,  when  fhe  was  pafl 

bafladors,  to  the  fubjecls  of  a  foreign  power  in  age.  Heb.  xi.  n.   a.  No  longer  capable  of. — Fer- 

time  of  mutual  war,  or  committing  ads  of  hofti-  vent  prayers  he  made,  when  he  was  e  deemed  pafl 

lity  again  ft  fuch  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  fenfe.  Haytvard. — 

t   with  us,  who  are  here  under  a  general  implied  Pbft  hope  of  conqueft,  'twas  his  lateft  care, 

fife  conduct,  are  breaches  of  the  public  faith,  Like  falling  Csefar,  decently  to  die.  Dryden. 

without  which  there  can  be  no  intercourfe  or  — Many  men  have  not  yet  finned  thcmfelves  p*tft 

convnerce  between  one  nation  and  another;  and  all  fenfe  or  feeling,  but  have  fome  regrets.  Calumj. 

fuch  offences  may,  according  to  the  writers  upon  3.  Beyond  ;  out  of  reach  of.— 

the  law  of  nations,  be  a  proper  ground  of  a  na-  We  muft  not 

tions!  war.    And  it  is  enacted  by  ftat.  31  Hen.  VI.  Proftitute  ovx  pajl-cuxt  malady.  Sbak. 

c.  4.  ftill  in  foroe,  that  if  any  of  the  king's  fubjedts  What's  gone,  and  what's  paft  help, 

attempt  or  offend  upon  the  fca,  or  in  any  port  Should  be  paft  grief.  Sbak. 

within  the  king's  obeyfancc,  or  againft  any  Aran-  — That  France  and  Spain  were  taught  the  ufc  of 

ger  in  amity,  league,  or  truce,  or  under  fate-con-  fhipping  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  is  a  thing? 

duct,  and  efpccially  by  attacking  his  perfon,  or  paft  quefttoning.  Htylyn. — Love,  when  once  pajl 

(polling  kirn,  or  robbing  him  of  his  goods ;  the  government,  is  confequently  paft  fbamc.  VFJlr.— 

Her 
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Her  life  (he  might  have  bad  ;  but  the  defpair 

Of  fating  hit,  had  put  Wfajl  her  care.  Drjdcti. 
I'm  ftupify'd  with  forrow,  ^<ay?  relief.  Dry  den. 
—That  the  bare  receiving  a  furn  fliould  fink  a 
man  into  a  fervile  ftate,  Mfaft  my  coroprehcnfion. 
Cottier* — That  he  means  paternal  power,  it  pa/t 
doubt.  Locke.  4.  Beyond ;  further  than. — We  will 
go  by  the  king's  highway,  until  we  be  paft  thy 
border*.  Number*  xxi.  %%.  5.  Above;  more  than. 
— The  northern  Irifh  Scott  have  bows  not  pajl 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Spenjcr. — The  fame 
inundation  was  not  deep,  not  pafi  forty  foot  from 
the  ground.  Bacon. 

PASTA  RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lario,  diltritf  and  late  duchy  of  Comes  feated  on 
the  £.  bank  of  Lake  Como,  W.  of  Introbio. 

(1.)  *  PASTE.  »./•  (A«>»  French.)  f.  Any 
thing  mixed  up  fo  as  to  be  vifcous  and  tenacious : 
fuch  a9  Hour  and  water  for  bread  or  pies;  or  va- 
riou*  kinds  of  earth  mingled  for  the  potter.— Ex- 
cept you  could  bray  Chriftcndom  in  a  mortar,  and 
mould  it  into  a  new  pafiet  there  is  no  poflibility 
of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. — 

With  particles  of  heavenly  fire 

The  God  of  nature  did  bis  foul  infpire ; 

Which  wife  Prometheus  tempered  into  pajle, 

And,  mixt  with  living  ftreams,  the  godlike  image 
caft.  Dryden. 
When  the  goda  moulded  up  the  pafieof  man, 

Some  of  the  dough  was  left  upon  their  hands. 

Drydcn. 

•—He  has  the  wbiteft  hand  that  ever  you  law,  and 
raifes  pa  fie  better  than  any  woman.  SpeQator. 
a.  Flour  and  water  boiled  together  fo  as  to  make 
a  cement.  3.  Artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of 
precious  ftones. 

(».)  Paste,  in  cookery,  a  foft  coropo&tioo  of 
flour,  wrought  up  with  proper  fluids,,  as  water, 
milk,  or  the  like,  to  fcrve  tor  cafes  or  coffin*, 
therein  to  bake  meats,  fruits,  &c.  It  is  the  baft* 
or  foundation  of  pyes,  tails,  patties,  patties,  and 
other  works  of  paltry.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  confec- 
tionary, &c.  for  a  preparation  of  fome  fruit, 
made  by  beating  the  pulp  thereof  with  ibme  fluid 
or  other  admixture,  into  a  foft  pappy  confluence, 
fpreading  it  into  a  difh,  and  drying  it  with  l'ugar, 
till  it  becomes  as  pliable  as  an  ordinary  pafte.  It 
is  ufcd  occafionally  alfo  for  making  the  crufts  and 
bottoms  of  pyes,  &c.  Thus,  with  proper  admix- 
tures, are  made  almond  paftes,  apple  paftes,  apri- 
cot paftes,  cherry,  currant,  lemon,  plum* ,  peach, 
and  pear  paftes. 

(3.)  Pasts  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  preparation  of 
wheaten  flour,  boiled  up  and  incorporated  with 
water,  ufed  by  various  artificers,  as  upholftercrs, 
faddlers,  bookbinders,  5cc.  inftead  of  glue  or  fixe, 
to  fatten  or  cement  their  cloth,  leathers,  papers, 
Sec.  When  pafte  is  ufed  by  bookbinders,  or  for 
paper  hangings  to  rooms,  they  mix  a  4th,  5th,  or 
6th  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  of  powdered  refin ; 
and  where  it  is  wanted  ftill  more  tenacious,  gum 
arabic  or  any  kind  of  fize  may  be  added.  Pafte 
may  be  preferved,  by  diflblving  a  little  fublimate, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart,  in  the 
water  employed  for  making  it,  which  will  prevent 
not  only  rats  and  mice,  but  any  other  kind  of  ver- 
min, and  infecls,  from  preying  upon  it. 

(4.)  Pastes,  in  the glafs  trade,  or  ttc  imitation 
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or  counterfeiting  of  gems  in  glafs,  is  an  art  of 
confiderable  importance.  Gems  made  of  paftes 
are  no  way  inferior  to  the  native  ftones,  when 
carefully  made  and  Well  polifhed,  in  brightnef*  or 
tranfparence,  but  want  their  hardnefs. 

(5.)  Pastes,  genexal  rules  pox  making. 
Thefeare,  i.That  all  the  veflels  in  which  they 
are  made  be  firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry 
before  they  are  put  into  the  fire.  a.  That  fuch 
vcfleis  be  cbofen  for  the  work  as  will  bear  the  fire 
well.  3.  That  the  powder  be  prepared  on  a  por- 
phyry Hone;  not  in  a  metal  mortar,  which  would 
communicate  a  tinge  to  them.  4.  That  the  juft 
proportion  in  the  quantity  of  the  feveral  ingre- 
dient* be  nicely  ob&rvcd.  5.  That  the  materials 
be  all  well  mixed ;  and,  if  not  fufikiently  baked 
the  firft  time,  be  committed  to  the  fire  again, 
without  breaking  the  pot ;  for  if  this  be  not  ob- 
ferved,  they  will  be  full  of  blifters  and  air  blad- 
ders. 6.  That  a  fmall  vacuity  be  always  left  at 
the  top  of  the  pot,  to  grve  room  to  the  fwelling 
of  the  ingredients.  To  make  pafte  of  extreme 
hardnefs,  and  capable  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
gems,  with  great  luftre  and  beauty, — Take  of 
prepared  cryftal  10  lb^  fait  of  pulverine  6  lb., 
fulphur  of  lead  a  lb.;  mix  all  tbefe  well  into  a 
fine  powder:  make  the  whole  with  common  wa- 
ter into  a  hard  pafte,  and  make  this  pafte  into 
fmall  cakes  of  about  3  oz.  each,  with  a  hole  in 
their  middle ;  dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards 
calcine  them  in  the  ftraiteft  part  of  a  potter's  fur- 
nace. After  this,  powder  them,  and  levigate 
them  to  a  perfect  finenefs  on  a  porphyry  ftone, 
and  let  this  powder  in  pots  in  a  glafs  furnace  to 
purify  for  3  days;  then  caft  the  whole  into  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  return  it  into  the  furnace, 
where  let  it  ftand  tj  days,  in  which  time  all  foul- 
nefe  and  blifters  will  difappear,  and  the  pafte  will 
greatly  refemble  the  natural  jewels.  To  give  tbia 
the  colour  of  the  emerald,  add  to  it  brafs  thrice 
calcined ;  for  a  (ea-green,  brafs  limply  calcined  to 
a  rednefs ;  for  a  fappbire,  add  zaffer,  with  man- 
ganefe ;  and  for  a  topaz,  manganefe  and  tartar. 
All  the  gems  are  thus  imitated  in  this,  by  the 
fame  way  of  working  as  the  making  01'  coloured 
gUuTcs ;  and  this  is  fo  hard,  that  they  very  much 
approach  the  natural  gems.  The  colour  of  all 
the  counterfeit  genu  made  of  the  feveral  paftes 
may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter  according-  to  the 
work  for  which  the  ftones  are  defigned  ;  and  it  is 
a  neceflary  general  rule,  that  fmall  ftones  for  rings, 
&c.  require  a  deeper  colour,  and  large  ones  a 
paler.  Befides  the  colours  made  from  manganefe, 
verdegris,  and  zaffer,  which  arc  the  ingredients 
commonly  ufed,  there  are  other  very  fine  ones 
which  care  and  ikill  may  prepare.  A  very  fine  red 
may  be  made  from  gold,  and  one  not  much  infe- 
rior to  that  from  iron ;  a  very  fine  green  from 
brafs  or  copper  ;  a  flcy-colour  from  filver,  and  a 
much  finer  one  from  the  gra nates  of  Bohemia. 
An  excellent  way  of  making  the  pafte  to  imitate 
the  coloured  gems  is  this:  Take  a  quantity  of 
fugar  of  lead  ;  fet  it  in  fand,  in  a  glafs  body  well 
luted  from  the  neck  downwards ;  leave  the  mouth 
of  the  glafs  open,  and  continue  the  fire  94  hours ; 
then  take  out  the  fait,  and  if  it  be  not  red  but 
yellowifh,  powder  it  fine,  and  return  it  into  the 
veflel,  and  keep  it  in  the  fand  beat  14  hours  more. 

ti'l 
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till  it  becomes,  as  red  as  cinnabar.   The  fire  muft  cined  with  fulphur,  and  one  fcruple  of  zaffer. 

not  be  made  fo  ftrong  as  to  melt  it,  for  then  all  Proceed  as  before.   Emerald.  Take  of  the  fame 

the  procefs  ia  fpoiled.   Pour  diftilled  vinegar  on  compofition  with  the  laft  9  lb.,  3  ©z.  of  copper 

this  calcined  fait,  and  feparatc  the  folution  from  precipitated  from  aquafortis*  and  2  drams  of 

the  dregs ;  let  the  decanted  liquor  (land  fix  days  precipitated  iron.    See  Glass-making,  SeS. 

in  an  earthen  veflel,  to  give  time  for  the  finer  fe-  XIV.  §  13.   Garnet.  Take  %  lb.  of  the  compotV- 

diment  to  fubfide ;  filter  this  liquor,  and  evapo-  tion  under  Glass-making,  a  lb.  of  the  glafs  of 

rate  it  in  a  glafs  body,  and  there  will  remain  a  antimony,  and  a  drams  of  manganefe.   For  vine- 

moft  pure  fait  of  lead ;  dry  this  well,  then  difiolve  gar  garnet,  take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte, 

it  in  fair  water ;  let  the  folution  ftaod  fix  days  in  above  defcribed  in  §  5,  two  pounds ;  one  pound 

a  glazed  pan;  let  it  fubfide,  then  filter  the  clear  of  glafs  of  antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of 

folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  yet  more  pure  white  iron,  highly  calcined  ;  mix  the  iron  with  the  tin- 

and  fwect  fait ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times ;  coloured  pafte,  and  fufc  them  ;  then  add  the 

put  the  now  perfectly  pure  fait  into  a  glafs  veflel,  glafs  of  antimony  powdered,  and  continue  them 

fet  it  in  a  fand  heat  for-  feveral  days,  and  it  will  in  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  incorporated.  Coin', 

be  calcined  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder  of  a  lively  or  full  yellow.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte, 

red.    Take  all  the  ingredients  as  in  the  common  jo  lb.,  and  \\  ox.  of  iron  ftrongly  calcined; 

compofition  of  the  partes  of  the  feveral  colours,  proceeding  as  with  the  others.   See  alfo  Glass- 

only,  inftead  of  red  lead,  ufe  this  powder;  and  making,  SeS.  XIV.  §  ia.   Detp purple.  Take  of 

the  produce  will  well  reward  the  trouble  of  the  cither  of  the  compofitions  for  pafte  10  lb.,  of  man. 

operation.    A  pafte  proper  for  receiving  colours  gnnefc  one  ounce,  and  of  zaffer  half  an  ounce. 

may*ije  readily  made  by  pounding  and  mixing  ilnby.  Take  1  lb.  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for 

6  lb.  of  white  find  cleanied,  3  lb.  of  red  lead,  a  lb.  pafte,  and  2  drams  of  precipitation  of  gold  by 

of  purified  pearl-allies,  and  1  lb.  of  nitre.  A  foftcr  tin  ;  powder  the  pafte,  and  grind  the  calx  of  gold 

pafte  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner,  of  6  lb.  with  it  in  a  glafs,  flint,  or  agate  mortar,  and  then 

of  white  fand  cleanfed ;  red  lead,  and  purified  fufe  them  together.    A  cheaper  ruby  pafte  may 

pearl-a(he8,  of  each  3  lb. ;  1  lb.  of  nitre,  half  a  be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  either  of  the  above 

pound  of  borax,  and  3  oz.  of  arfcnic.   For  com-  compofitions,  half  a  pound  of  glafs  of  antimony, 

mon  ufe,  a  pound  of  common  fait  may  be  fubfti-  and  one  dram  and  a  half  of  the  calx  of  gold  ; 

tuted  for  the  borax.   This  glafs  will  be  very  foft,  proceeding  as  before.    See  Glass-making,  Sell. 

and  will  not  bear  much  wear  if  employed  for  rings,  XIV.  §  18.   Sapphire.  Take  of  the  compofition 

buckle6,  or  fuch  imitations  of  ftones  as  are  exp  .ofed  for  pafte  xo  lb.,  of  zaffer  3  drams  and  1  fcruplei 

to  much  rubbing;  but  for  ear-rings,  ornaments  and  of  the  calx  Cqffii  1  dram.    Powder  and  fufe 

worn  on  the  breaft,  and  thofe  little  ufed,  it  may  them.   Or  the  fame  may  be  done,  by  mixing 

laft  a  confiderablc  time.  with  the  pafte  \  of  its  weight  of  fmalt.  Topaz. 

(6.)  Pastes,  method  of  colouring.   To  Take  of  the  compofitions  under  Glass-making 

give  paftes  different  colours,  the  procefs  is  as  fol-  {SeS.  XIV.  §  20.)  10  lb.  omitting  the  fait  pet  rc ; 

lows  — For  Ametbfft.  Take  jo  lb.  of  either  of  the  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Cold  cdottred  hard 

compofitions  defcribed  under  Glass-making,  Glass.  Powder  and  fufe  theim   Turquoi/e  Take 

SeS.  XIV.  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  manganefe;  of  the  compofition  for  blue  pafte  already  defcribed 

and  one  dram  of  zaffer;  powder  and  fufe  them  ro  lb.,  of  calcined  bone,  horn,  or  ivory,  half  a 

together.    Biatk.  Take  10  lb.  of  either  of  the  pound.   Powder  and  fufe  them.  Qpaqtte  (white. 

compofitions  juft  referral  to,  one  ounce  of  zaffer,  Take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte  10  lb.  and  1  lb. 

6  drams  of  manganefe,  and  5  dr.  of  iroo  highly  of  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or  bone;  and  proceed  as 

calcined;  and  proceed  as  before.    Blue.  Take  before.    Semit  ran/parent  <u>hke%  like  opal.  See 

of  the  fame  compofition  10  lb.,  of  zaffer  6  dr.,  and  Glass-making,  SeS  XIV.  f  15 

of  manganefe  s  dr. ;  and  proceed  as  with  the  fore-  (7.)  Pastes,  method  of  making,  in  the 

going.  Cbryfolite.  Take  of  either  of  the  compo-  form  of  Doublets.  Let  the  cryftal  or  glafs  be 

fitions  for  pafte  above  defcribed,  prepared  with-  firft  cut  by  the  lapidaries  in  the  manner  of  a  bril- 

out  faltpetre,  10  lb.,  and  of  calcined  iron  5  drams ;  .  liant,  except  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  figure  muft  be 

and  purfue  the  fame  procefs  as  with  the  reft.  Red  compofed  from  two  feparate  ftones,  or  parts  of 

Cornelian.  Take  of  the  compofitions  mentioned  flones,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  and 

under  Glass-making,  SeS.  XIV.  2  lb.,  of  glafs  under  parts  of  a  brilliant,  if  it  was  divided  in  an 

of  antimony  x  lb.,  of  the  calcined  vitriol  called  horizontal  direction,  a  little  lower  than  the  mid- 

fearlet  ochre  a  lb.,  and  of  manganefe  one  dram.  die.   After  the  two  plates  of  the  intended  ftonc 

Fufe  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  manganefe  with  are  thus  cut,  and  fitted  fo  exactly  that  no  divifion 

the  compofition ;  then  powder  them,  and  mix  can  appear  when  they  are  laid  together,  the 

them  with  the  other,  by  grinding  them  together,  upper  part  muft  be  polifhed  ready  for  fetting ; 

and  fufe  them  with  a  gentle  heat.  White  Cornelian,  and  then  the  colour  muft  be  put  betwixt  the  two 

Take  of  the  compofition  juft  referred  to  2  lb.,  plates  by  this  method.   Take  of  Venice  cr  Cy- 

of  yellow  ochre  well  waihed  2  drams,  and  of  prus  turpentine  two  fcruples ;  and  add  to  it  one 

calcined  bones  1  oz.    Mix  them,  and  fufe  them  fcruple  of  the  grains  of  maftich  chofen  perfecliy 

with  a  gentle  heat.   Diamond.  Take  of  the  white  pure,  free  from  foulnefs,  and  prcvioufly  powdered, 

fand  6  lb.,  of  red  lead  4  lb.,  of  pearl-afties  purified  Melt  them  together  in  a  1'mall  filver  or  brafs  fpoon 

3  lb.,  of  nitre  2  lb ,  of  arfenic  5  oz.,  and  of  manga-  ladle,  or  other  veflel,  and  put  to  them  gradu- 

nefe  one  fcruple.  Powder  and  fufe  them.   Eagle  ally  any  of  the  coloured  fubftances  below  men- 

marine.  Take  10  lb.  of  the  compofition  under  tioned,  being  firft  well  powdered;  ftirring  them 

t.'i  ass-makinc,  3  ot.  of  Topper  highly  cal-  together  as  the  colour  is  put  in,  that  they  may 
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be  thoroughly  commixed.  Warm  then  the  doub- 
let* to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  at  the  melted  mix- 
ture; aod  paint  the  upper  furface  of  the  lower 
part*  and  put  the  upper  one  inftantly  upon  it, 
prelfing  them  to  each  other,  but  taking  care  that 
they  may  be  conjoined  in  the  moft  perfectly  even 
manner.  When  the  cement  or  paint  is  quite  cold 
and  fet,  the  redundant  part  of  it,  which  ha*  been 
prefled  out  of  the  joint  of  the  two  pieces,  would 
be  gently  (craped  off  the  fide,  till  there  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  colour  on  the  outfide  of  the  doub- 
lets :  and  they  would  then  be  (kiifuliy  fct ;  obfer- 
ving  to  carry  the  mounting  over  the  joint,  that 
the  upper  piece  may  be  well  fecured  from  sepa- 
rating from  the  under  one.  The  colour  of  the 
kuby  may  be  belt  imitated,  by  mixing  a  fourth 
part  of  carmine  with  fome  of  the  fined  crimfon 
lake  that  can  be  procured.  The  sapphire  may 
be  counterfeited  by  very  bright  Prufiiao  blue, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  above  mentioned  crim- 
fon lake,  to  give  it  a  caft  of  the  purple.  The 
Pruffian  blue  would  not  be  very  deep-coloured, 
or  but  little  of  it  would  be  ufed:  for  otherwife,  it 
will  give  a  black  (hade  that  will  be  injurious  to 
the  loftre  of  the  doublets.  The  emerald  may 
be  counterfeited  by  di fulled  vcrdigri?,  with  a 
little  powdered  aloes.  But  the  mixture  would 
not.  be  ftrongly  heated,  nor  kept  long  over  the 
fire  after  the  verdigris  is  added :  for  the  colour 
will  be  foon  impaired  by  it.  The  refemblance  of 
the  garnet  may  be  made  by  dragon's  blood  ; 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  procured  of  fufficient 
brightnefs,  may  be  helped  by  a  very  final!  quan- 
tity of  carmine.  The  amethyst  may  be  imita- 
ted by  the  mixture  of  fome  Prufiiao  blue  with 
the  crimfon  Lake ;  but  the  proportions  can  only 
be  well  regulated  by  direction,  as  different  parcels 
of  the  lake  and  Pruffian  blue  vary  extremely  in  the 
degree  of  ftrength  of  the  colour.  The  yellow  to- 
pa /ss  may  be  counterfeited  by  mixing  the  pow- 
dered aloes  with  a  little  dragon's  blood,  or  by 
good  Spanifh  anotto;  but  the  colour  muft  be 
very  fparingty  ufed,  or  the  tinge  Will  be  too  ftroog 
for  the  appearance  of  that  ft  one.  The  chryso- 
lite, hyacinth,  vinegar  garnet,  eagle  marine, 
aod  other  fuch  weaker  or  more  diluted  colours, 
may  be  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  leflening 
the  proportions  of  the  colours,  or  by  compound- 
ing them  together  correfpondently  to  the  hue  of 
the  (tone  to  be  imitated;  to  which  end  it  it  proper 
to  have  an  original  ft  one,  or  an  exalt  imitation  of 
one,  at  hand  when  the  mixture  is  made,  in  order 
to  the  more  certain  adapting  the  colours  to  the 
effect  defired  :  and  when  thefe  precautions  are  ta- 
ken, and  the  operation  well  conducted,  it  it  prac- 
ticable to  bring  the  doublets  to  fo  near  a  refem- 
blance of  the  true  (tones,  that  even  the  beft  judges 
cannot  diftinguiih  them,  when  well  fct,  without 
a  peculiar  manner  of  infection;  vis,  by  behol- 
ding tbem  betwixt  the  eye  and  light,  in  fnch  por- 
tion, that  the  tight  may  pafa  through  the  upper 
part  and  corners  of  {he  (tone  ;  when  it  will  cafily 
be  perceived  that  there  is  no  colour  in  the  body 
of  the  ft  one. 

(8.)  Pastes,  M.  Fomtanibu's  method  of 
ma  rimothe  basss  of.  M.Fontaaieu  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  propofed  the  fol- 
1  j wing  procefles,  which  were  approved.  Although 
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the  different  calces  of  lead  are  all  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effect  in  vitrification ;  yet  M.  Fon- 
tanieu  prefers  lead  in  fcales,  and  next  to  that  mi. 
niuro,  as  being  the  moft  conftagtly  pure.  Sift 
through  a  filk  fieve  the  preparations  of  lead  to  be 
ufed  in  the  vitrification,  to  feparate  the  groffer 
parts ;  as  alfo  the  lead  in  a  metallic  ftate  when 
white  lead  in  fcales  is  employed.  The  bafe  of 
faditious  gems  is  calx  of  lead  and  rock-cryftal. 
Pure  (and,  flint,  and  the  tranfparent  pebbles  of 
rivers,  are  fubftances  equally  fit  to  make  glafs :  but 
at  it  is  firft  neceffary  to  break  mafies  of  cryftal, 
(tones,  or  pebbles,  into  froallcr  parts ;  fo  by  this 
operation  particles  of  iron  or  copper  arc  frequent* 
ly  introduced,  and  to  thefe  duft  or  greafy  matters 
are  alfo  apt  to  adhere.  Our  author  therefore  be* 
gins  by  putting  the  pounded  cryftal  or  pebbles  in- 
to a  crucible,  which,  be  placet  in  a  degree  of  heat 
capable  of  making  the  mafs  red-hot ;  he  then  pours 
k  into  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  very  clear  water; 
and  waking  the  bowl  from  time  to  time,  the  fmall 
portions  of  coals  fur  nilhed  by  the  extraneous  bodies 
fwiro  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  verifi- 
able earth,  with  the  iron,  &c.  reus  on  the  bottom. 
He  then  decants  the  water ;  and  having  dried  the 
mafs,  pounds  it,  lifts  the  powder  through  the  fined 
fiik  fieve ;  then  digefts  the  powder  4  or  5  hours 
with  muriatic  acid,  waking  the  mixture  every 
hour.  After  having  decanted  the  acid  from  the 
verifiable  earth,  he  wafhes  the  latter  until  the  wa- 
ter no  longer  reddens  the  tincture  of  turnfol.  The 
earth,  being  dried,  is  paffi  d  through  a  filk  fieve, 
and  it  then  fit  for  ufe.  Nitre,  fait  of  tartar,  and 
borax,  are  the  three  fpecies  of  (alts  that  enter  with 
quartz  and  the  calces  of  lead  into  M.  Fontanieu'a 
vitrifications.  The  fuccefs  depends  much  on  the 
accurate  proportion  of  the  fubftances  made  ufe  of 
to  form  the  cryftal  which  ferves  as  a  bafe.  After 
having  tried  a  great  variety  of  receipts,  our.  author 
recommends  the  following:  1.  Take  two  parts 
and  a  half  of  lead  in  fcales,  one  part  and  a  half  of 
rock-cryftal  or  prepared  flints,  half  a  part  of  nitre, 
at  much  borax,  and  a  quarter  part  of  glafs  of  arfe- 
nic.  Thefe  being  well  pulverized  and  mixed  to- 
gether are  put  into  a  Hcffian  crucible,  and  fub- 
mttted  to  the  fire.  When  the  mixture  is  well 
melted,  pour  it  into  cold  water;  then  melt  it 
again  a  ad  and  a  3d  time ;  taking  care  after  each 
melting  to  throw  it  into  frefh  cold  water,  and  to 
feparate  from  it  the  lead  that  may  be  revived* 
The  fame  crucible  would  not  be  ufed  a  ad  time, 
at  the  glaft  of  lead  is  apt  to  penetrate  it,  and  lofe 
the  contents.  Cover  the  crucible  well,  to  prevent 
any  coals  getting  into  it,  which  would  fpoil  the 
compofition.  a.  Take  two  parts  and  a  half  of 
white  cerufe,  one  part  of  prepared  flints,  half  a 
part  of  (alt  of  tartar,  and  a  quarter  part  of  calci- 
ned borax :  melt  the  mixture  in  a  Heffian  crucible, 
and  then  pour  it  into  cold  water ;  then  melt  it 
again,  and  wafh  it  a  ad  and  a  3d  time,  the  fame 
precautions  being  obferved.  3  Take  two  parts 
minium,  one  part  rock-cryftal,  half  a  part  of  nitre, 
and  at  much  fait  of  tartar:  this  mixture  being 
melted,  muft  be  treated  as  the  former.  4.  Take 
three  parts  of  calcined  borax,  one  part  of  prepa- 
red rock-cryftal,  and  one  part  of  fait  of  tartar ; 
thefe  being  well  mixed  and  melted  together,  muft 
be  poured  into  warm  water ;  the  water  being  de- 
canted 
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cintcd  and  tbe  mafs  dried,  an  equal  quantity  of  and  the  precipitate,  waflied  once  or  twice,  is  dried 
minium  muft  be  added  to  it ;  it  is  then  to  be  melt*  till  it  becomes  a  brown  powder,  ».  Pour  into  a 
ei  and  warned  feveral  times  as  direded  above,  veflel  of  fine  tin  with  a  thick  bottom  4  oz.  of  the 
5.  That  called  by  our  author  the  Mayence  baft,  folution  of  gold ;  three  minutes  after  add  two  pints 
and  which  he  conGders  as  one  of  the  fineft  cryftal-  of  diftilled  water.  Let  this  mixture  ftand  in  the 
line  compofitioni  hitherto  known,  is  thus  compo-  tin  veflel  7  hours,  taking  care  to  ftir  it  every  hour 
fed:  Take  three  parts  of  fixed  alkali  of  tartar,  1  with  a  glafs  tube;  afterwards  pour  it  into  a  coni- 
part  of  rock-cry  ftal  or  flint  pulverized :  the  mix*  cal  glafs  jug,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  new  urine ;  the 
ture  to  be  well  baked  together,  and  then  left  to  mineral  purple  is  foon  precipitated,  and  then  is  to 
cool.  It  is  afterwards  poured  ioto  a  crucible  of  be  waflied  and  dried.  3.  Diftil  in  a  glafs  cornute 
hot  water  to  diflblvethe  tritt ;  the  folution  of  the  placed  in  a  bath  of  afhes,  feme  gold  duTolvcd  in 
fntt  is  then  received  into  a  ft  one- ware  pan,  and  aqua  regia,  made  with  three  parts  nitrous  and  one 
aquafortis  added  gradually  till  it  no  Iong«r  effer-  part  muriatic  acid  ;  when  the  acid  is  palled  over 
vefecs:  this  water  being  decanted,  the  fritt  muft  and  the  gold  contained  in  the  cornute  appears  dry, 
be  waflied  in  warm  water  till  it  has  no  longer  any  leave  the  veflel  to  cool,  then  pour  into  it  fome 
tafte :  the  fritt  is  then  dried,  and  mixed  with  new  aqua  regia,  and  proceed  to  diftil  as  before, 
one  part  and  a  half  of  fine  cerofe  or  white  lead  Replace  the  aqua  regia  twice  upon  the  gold,  and 
in  fcales;  and  this  mixture  muft  be  well  leviga-  diftil  the  fame.  After  thefe  four  operations,  pour 
ted  with  a  little  diftilled  water.  To  one  part  by  little  and  little  into  the  cornute  fome  oil  of  tar- 
and  a  half  of  this  powder  dried  add  an  ounce  tar  per  deliquium,  which  will  occafion  a  briflc  cfter- 
of  calcined  borax :  let  the  whole  be  well  mixed  vefcence :  when  this  ceafes,  diftil  the  mixture  till 
in  a  marble  mortar,  then  melted  and  poured  into  it  becomes  dry,  and  then  put  fome  warm  water 
cold  water.  Thefe  fufions  and  lotions  having  into  the  cornute.  Shake  tbe  whole  and  pour  it 
been  repeated,  and  the  mixture  dried  and  powder-  into  a  cucurbit,  when  a  precipitate  is  depofited, 
ed,  a  nth  part  of  nitre  muft  be  added,  and  then  the  colour  of  which  is  fomettmes  brown  and  fomc- 
melted  for  the  laft  time ;  when  a  very  fine  cryftal  times  yellow :  After  having  waflied  this  precipe 
will  be  found  in  the  crucible.  6.  For  very  fine  tate,  dry  it.  This  mineral  purple  is  much  fupcri- 
•  white  ftonesi  take  8  oz.  of  cerofe,  3  oz.  of  rock*  or  to  the  foregoing,  two  grains  of  it  only  were 
cryftal  pulverized,  3  oz.  of  borax  finely  powdered,  fufticicnt  to  an  ounce  of  the  bafe,  wbiift  it  requi- 
and  half  a  grain  of  manganefe ;  having  melted  red  of  the  other  two  a  aoth  part  of  the  bafe.  He 
and  waflied  this  mixture  as  above,  it  produces  a  found  a  means  of  exalting  tbe  colour  of  the  pre- 
very  fine  white  cryftal.  ci  pi  tate  of  Caflius,  by  putting  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  its 

(9.)  Pastes,  M.  Foktahieu's  process  for   weight  of  glafs  of  antimony  finely  powdered,  and 
colouring.  On  the  preparation  of  the  calces  of  of  nitre  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  8  oz.  of 
metals  depends  the  vividnefs  of  the  colours,  a,   the  bafe.  6,  From  Silver.   The  calx  of  filver, 
From  Gold.  To  obtain  the  mineral  purple  named   being  vitrified,  produces  a  yellowifh  grey  colour. 
precipitate  ofCoJJtm:  1.  Diflolve  fome  pure  gold  in   This  calx  enters  only  into  the  compofition  of  the 
aqua  regia,  prepared  with  3  parts  "of  precipitated   yellow  artificial  diamond  and  the  opal.   M.  Fon- 
nitrous  acid  and  one  part  of  muriatic  acid ;  to  tanieu  introduces  it  into  the  bafe  in  tbe  form  of 
haflen  the  diflolution,  the  matrafs  fliould  be  placed   luna  cornea.   To  prepare  it,  diflolve  tbe  Giver  in 
in  a  fand-bath.  Into  this  pour  a  folution  of  tin  in   precipitated  nitrous  acid,  and  afterwards  pour 
aqua  regia.  Tbe  mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  tbe  into  it  a  folution  of  (ea*fall:  a  white  precipitate 
gold  is  precipitated  with  a  portion  of  tbe  tin,  in   is  obtained ;  which,  being  waflied  and  dried,  melts 
tbe  form  of  a  reddifli  powder;  which,  after  being   very  readily  in  the  fire,  and  is  foon  volatilized, 
waflied  and  dried,  is  called  precipitate  ofCaffius. —   if  not  mixed  with  verifiable  matters.   To  make 
The  aqua  regia  employed  to  diflolve  the  tin  is  com*  the  yellow  diamond,  sj  grains  of  this  luna  cornea 
pofed  of  5  parts  nitrous  acid  and  one  part  of  mu-  are  put  to  an  ounce  of  the  bale :  the  dole  of  filver 
riatic  acid :  to  8  oz.  of  this  aqua  regia  are  added   may  be  diminiihed  according  to  the  (hade  of  yel- 
26  oz.  of  diftilled  water.  Some  leaves  of  Malacca   low  that  one  wifhes  to  procure,  c,  From  Copper. 
tin,  about  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  a  fixpence,  are   Tbe  calx  of  copper  imparts  to  white  glafs  the 
then  put  into  this  diluted  aqua  regia,  till  it  will   fineft  green  colour ;  but  if  this  metal  be  not  ex* 
diflolve  no  more  of  them :  which  operation  re-  aftly  in  a  ftate  of  calx,  it  produces  a  brownifh 
quires  commonly  1  a  or  14  days ;  though  it  might   red  colour.   Mountain  blue,  verdigris,  and  the  re* 
be  haftened  by  beating  the  tin  ftill  thinner,  and   fidue  of  its  diftillation,  arc  the  different  prepara- 
then  rolling  it  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  tions  of  copper  which  our  author  employs  to 
or  turning  it  round  into  fpiral  convolutions.   To   to  make  the  artificial  emeralds.  d%  From  Iron. 
prepare  more  readily  the  precipitate  of  Caflius,  M.  Although  it  has  been  afierted,  that  the  calces  of 
Fontanieu  puts  into  a  large  jug  eight  ounces  of  fo*   iron  introduce  a  very  fine  tranfparent  red  colour 
lution  of  tin,  to  which  he  adds  four  pints  of  diftil*   into  white  glafs,  M.  Fontanieu  could  only  obtain 
led  water :  be  afterwards  pours  into  this  metallic  from  it  a  pale  red,  a  little  opaque.   The  calx  of 
lye  fome  folution  of  gold,  drop  by  drop,  taking   iron  that  he  employed  was  in  the  proportion  of 
care  to  ftir  the  whole  with  a  glafs  tube :  when  the   the  aoth  part  of  the  bafe.  There  are  feveral  ways 
mixture  becomes  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  becea*   of  preparing  the  calx  of  iron  called  crocus  Mart  is 
fes  dropping  the  folution  of  gold ;  and  to  haften  01 •  fajfron  of  Mars.  One  may  ufc  the  fcales  of  iron 
the  precipitation  of  the  mineral  purple,  pours  into   found  upon  the  bars  of  the  furnaces,  which  ferve 
the  mixture  a  pint  of  frefli  urine.    Six  or  (even   to  diftil  aquafortis.   By  digefting  filings  of  Reel 
hours  after,  the  precipitation  is  collected  at  the   with  diftilled  vinegar,  then  evaporating  and  repla- 
bottom  of  the  veflel :  the  fluid  is  then  decanted  ;  cing  the  vinegar  10  or  \ a  times  upon  thefe  filings, 

and 
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?nd  drying  them  alternately,  a  calx  of  iron  is  ob-  nefe  proper  to  furnifh  a  red  colour,-  and  name  1 1| 

tained,  which  muft  be  lifted  through  a  (ilk  fieve,  fufble  manganefe.   Take  of  maoganefe  of  Pjed- 

and  then  calcined.   The  calx  of  iron  thus  obtain-  mont  one  pound ;  torrify  and  pulverize  it ;  then 

ed  by  the  vinegar,  introduced  a  green  colour  in-  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  nitre,  and  calcine  the  mix- 

clining  to  a  yellow.   By  the  following  procefs  a  ture  during  24  hours;  afterwards  wafh  it  repeat- 

faffron  of  Mars  of  the  fined  red  colour  is  obtained:  edly  in  warm  water,  till  the  water  of  the  lyes  has 


Let  an  on  nee  of  iron  filings  be  diflblved  in  ni- 
trous  acid  in  a  glafs  comute,  and  di (tilled  over  a 
fand-bath  to  drynefs.  After  having  replaced  the 
acid  or  the  dry  calx,  and  re-diftilling  it  a  ad  and 
3d  time,  it  is  then  edulcorated  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  afterwards  wafhed  with  diftilled  water,  e, 
From  the  Magnet.  Calcine  the  magnet  before  it 
be  introduced  into  the  vitrifications :  Having  tor- 
rified  the  magnet  two  hours,  it  muft  be  wafhed 
and  dried.  It  is  only  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  opal.  /,  From  Cobalt.  The  calx  of  co- 
balt is  only  proper  to  introduce  a  blue  colour  into 


no  longer  any  tafte  ;  dry  the  manganefe,  and  mix 
with  it  an  equal  weight  of  fal  ammoniac ;  levigate 
this  mixture  on  a  flab  of  porphyry  with  oil  of  vi- 
triol diluted  with  water  to  the  ftrength  of  vine- 
gar. Dry  the  mixture,  and  introduce  it  into  a 
comute;  diftil  by  a  graduated  fire;  and  when  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  foblimed,  weigh  it,  and  add  to 
the  mixture  an  equal  quantity. .  Then  diftil  and 
fublime  as  before,  and  repeat  the  operation  fix 
times ;  at  each  time  mix  the  fal  ammoniac  and 


the  manganefe  upon  the  porphyry  with  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol.   At  Tournhault  in  Bohemia, 


there 


glafs ;  but  this  metal  is  rarely  free  from  iron  and  is  fold  a  fufible  glafs  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  like 
bifmuth,  and  therefore  it  is  firft  necefTary  to  fepa-  that  of  the  topaz  of  Brazil,  which,  when  expofed 
rate  them  from  it.  This  is  done  by  calcining  the  to  a  degree  of  fire  in  a  cupel  fufficient  to  redden 
ore  of  cobalt  to  di  (engage  the  arfenic ;  afterwards  it,  becomes  of  a  very  fine  ruby  colour,  more  or 
the  calx  muft  be  diftilled  in  a  comute  with  fal   lefs  deep  according  to  the  degree  of  fire  to  which 

<t)ur 


ammoniac,  and  the  iron  and  the  bifmuth  are  fub- 
limed  with  the  fait.  The  diftill.it ion  muft  be  re- 
tted with  the  fal  ammoniac  till  this  fait  is  no 
coloured  yellow.  The  cobalt  which  re- 
in the  comute  is  then  calcined  in  a  pot  ("herd , 
and  becomes  a  very  pure  calx :  which  being  in- 
troduced into  the  bafe,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
900th  part,  gives  it  a  very  fine  blue  colour,  the 
ratenfity  of  which  may  be  increafed  at  difcretion 
by  the  addition  of  calx  of  cobalt.  To  prepare 
black  enamel  refembling  that  which  is  called  black 
agate  of  Iceland ;  melt  together  i£lb.  of  one  of 
the  bafes,  *  oz.  of  the  calx  of  cobalt,  a  oz.  of  cro- 
cus Mart'tjy  prepared  with  vinegar,  and  a  oz.  of 
manganefe.  g,  From  Tin.  The  calx  of  tin  is  not 


it  has  been  expofed.  <t>ur  author  a  flayed  this 
glafs,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  lead, 
but  was  not  able  to  difcover  any  gold  in  It. 

(10.)  Pastes,  M.  Fontanieu's  rules,  RE- 
SPECTING THE  FIRE,  FURNACE,  AND  COMPOSI- 
TIONS fox.  There  are  three  degrees  of  heat  very 
different  in  their  energy.  The  fire  kept  up  in  the 
wind-furnaces  in  the  laboratories  of  cheroifts,  is 
lefs  active  than  that  whofe  effed  is  accelerated  by 
the  means  of  bellows ;  and  a  fire  fupported  by" 
wood,  and  kept  up  during  60  hours  without  in- 
terruption, produces  lingular  effect  in  vitrifica- 
tion, and  renders  the  glafs  finer  and  Jefs  alterable. 
When  recourfe  is  had  to  the  forge,  in  order  to 
operate  a  vitrification,  it  is  necefTary  to  turn  a- 


•vitri liable  alone,  it  renders  opake  the  glafs  with  bout  the  crucible  from  time  to  time,  that  the  maft 

which  it  is  melted,  and  forms  white  enamel.   For  may  melt  equally.   Some  coal  alfo  fhould  be  re- 

this  purpofe,  caleine  the  putty  of  tin ;  then  wafh  placed,  in  proportion  as  it  confumes  towards  the 

and  dry  it,  and  fift  it  through  a  filk  fieve.   Take  nozel  of  the  bellows ;  for  without  this  precaution, 

6  lb.  of  the  ad  bafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  cal-  we  fhould  run  the  rifk  of  cooling  the  crucible  op- 

cined  putty  of  tin,  and  48  grains  of  manganefe.  polite  to  the  flame,  and  probably  of  cracking  it, 

by  From  Antimony.   If  the  antimony  be  in  a  ftate  when  all  the  melted  mafs  running  among  the  coals 

of  abfolute  calx,  fuch  as  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  would  be  totally  loft.  Though  this  is  the  readied 

it  is  no  longer  vitrifiable,  and  may  be  fubftituted  way  of  melting,  it  fhould  not,  be  employed  out  of 

for  calx  of  tin  to  make  white  enamel.   M.  Fori*  choice ;  for  the  crucible  often  breaks,  or  coala 


taoieu  introduces  the  glafs  of  antimony  in  the 
eompofition  of  artificial  topazes.  For  the  orien- 
tal topaz,  he  takes  14  oz.  of  the  firft  bafes  and  five 
drachms  of  the  glafs  of  antimony.  To  imitate 
the  tofax  of  Saxonn,  he  adds  to  each  ounce  of  the 
bafe  five  grains  of  the  glafs  of  antimony.  For  the 
topax  of  Brazil*  be  takes  34  oz.  of  the  firft  bafe, 
and  one  ounce  24  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony,  and 
8  grains  of  the  precipitate  of  CaJJius.  i.  From  Man- 
ganefe.  This  mineral,  employed  in  a  fmall  quan- 


tity, 


the  glafs  whiter;  a  larger  quantity 


products  a  very  fine  violet  colour,  and  a  ftill  lar- 
ger dofe  of  it  renders  the  glafs  black  and  opake. 
There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  manganefe :  x. 
The  mo  ft  fimplc  confifts  in  expofing  it  to  a  red 


get  into  it,  and  reduce  the  calx  of  lead  to  a  me- 
tallic ftate.  The  wind  furnace  is  either  (qua re  or 
round.  A  fmall  cake  of  baked  clay  or  brick,  of 
the  tbicknefs  of  an  inch,  if  placed  upon  the  grate  j 
and  upon  this  cake  is  placed  the  crucible,  fur* 
rounded  with  coals.  Thei  degree  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  this  furnace  is  much  lefs  than  that  of 
the  forge:  but  to  fucceed  in  the  vitrification,  M. 
Fontaoieu  recommends  a  furnace  defcribed  by 
Kunckel,  which,  with  fome  necefTary  alterations, 
is  reprefented  on  Plate  CCLXiX.  The  interior 
part  is  fo  difpofed,  that  we  may  place  crucibles 
at  three  different  heights;  and  the  name  of  cham- 
bers is  given  to  thofe  fteps  upon  which  the  cru- 
cibles are  placed.  ,  Fig.  1.  is  a  plan  of  the  kiln  at 


beat,  and  then  quenching  it  with,diftil!cd  vinegar;  the  firft  chamber,  and  fg.  a.  a  plan  of  the  kiln 

it  is  afterwards  dried  and  powdered,  to  pafs  it  where  the  fire  is  placed.    Fig.  3.  exhibits  the  ele. 

through  a  filk  fieve.   a.  Haudiqucr  dc  Blancour  vation;  A  the  afh  ptt ;  B  the  door  to  put  in  the 

•cfcribes  the  ad  manner  of  preparing  the  manga-  wood  j  C  the  door  of  the  firft  *hag»bet;  P  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I.  I 
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door  of  the  fecond  chamber;  E  the  third  cham-  by  their  caufing  only  a  finglc  refraction  of  the 
ber;  Fthc  Ru<v<r  chimney ;  GC  iron  hoops  which    rays  of  light ;  and,  in  many  cafes  by  :heir  fp-ct- 


ftirround  the  kiln  to  ftrengthen  it.  Fig-  4.  is  a  lec- 
tion of  the  kiln :  H  the  alb  -pit  with  its  air-hole ; 
I  the  chamber  for  the  fire,  with  an  air-hole; 
K  the  firft  chamber  for  the  crucibles;  I,  the  fe- 
cond  chamber;  M  the  dome;  N  the  chimney; 
DO  air-holes.  The  degree  of  heat  cannot  be 
equal  in  the  3  chambers.  The  chamber  K  is  that 
where  the  heat  is  greateft,  afterwards  in  that  of 
L,  and  laftly,  in  that  Of  M.  Begin  by  placing 
the  crucibles  according  to  their  fize,  in  thefc 
different  chambers ;  by  which  means  the  beft 
effect  in  vitrification  in  produced.  To  conduct 
the  fire  well,  only  three  billets  of  white  wood 
fhould  be  put  into  the  furnace  at  a  time  for  the 


fic  gravity,  which  exceeds  1*76  in  all  prec  ous 
gems  of  the  firft  order,  as  the  d:amo:id,  ruby,  tap- 
phire,  &c. 

(11.)  Pastes,  revived  art  of  making  in 
imitation  of  /  NT i que  cems.  T!'-«  i e  has  been 
at  dUfcrent  tiroes  a  method  pracliftct  by  particu- 
lar pcrfons  of  taking  the  imprcftions  and  figures 
of  antique  gems,  with  their  n  gr.ivinps,  in  glaf-  of 
the  colour  nf  the  original  g<-m.  Thi»  has  a.lw  ivs 
been  efteemed  a  very  valuable  art,  and  greatly 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  method  of  doing  it  on 
fcaling-wjx  or  brimttone;  but  this  art,  being  a  fc- 
cret  in  the  hands  of  particular  perlons,  who  got 
their  bread  by  it,  died  with  them,  ard  every  new 


firft  10  hours,  four  billets  at  a  time  for  the  next   artift  was  obliged  to  re-invent  the  method;  till 


ao  hours,  and  fix  billets  fpr  the  laft  30  hours :  io 
all  60  hours.  The  furnace  is  then  left  to  cool, 
care  being  taken  to  ftop  the  air-holes  with  fome 
lute  {  and,  in  about  48  hours  after,  when  the 
kiln  is  quite  cold,  the  crucible  it  to  be  with- 
drawn. Compositions,  t.  For  the  white  dia- 
mond: Take  the  bafc  of  Mayence.  This  cryftal 
is  very  pure,  and  has  no  colours,  a.  For  the  yel- 
low diamond:  to  an  -ounce  of  the  4th  bafe,  add 


at  length  Mr  Hcmberg,  having  difcoveted  it  in 
great  perfection,  gave  the  whole  pneefs  to  the 
world  to  be  no  more  loft ;  and  fince  that  time  it 
has  been  practifed  in  France  and  other  places. 
Mr  HomberK  was  favoured  in  bis  attempts  with 
alt  the  engraved  gems  ot  the  king's  cabinet ;  and 
took  fuch  elegant  impreflion?,  and  made  fuch  ex- 
alt refemblanci'S  of  the  originals,  and  that  in  glaf- 
fes  fo  artfully  tinged  to  the  colour  of  the  gems 


for  colour  3$  grains  of  luna  cornea,  or  10  grains  themfelves,  that  the  riceft  judges  ware  deceived 
of  gbfs  of  antimony.  3.  for  tht  emerald:  1.T015  in  them,  and  often  took  them  for  the  true  antique 
©z.  of  either  of  the  bafes,  add  for  colour  one  dr.  ftooes.  Thefe  counterfeit  gems  alfo  ferve,  as  well 
of  mountain-blue  and  fix  gr.  of  glafs  of  amimony ;  as  the  original  one,  to  make  more  copies  from; 
or,  1.  To  1  oz.  of  the  ad  bafe,  add  ao  gr.  of  glaft  fo  that  there  is  no  end  of  the  number*;  that  may  be 
of  antimony  and  3  gr.  of  calx  of  cobalt.  4.  For  the  made  from  one  ;  and  there  is  this  farther  ad  van - 
fapphirc:  To  44  ox.  of  the  Mayence  baf--,  add  %  tage,  that  the  copy  may  be  made  perfect,  though 
dr.  64  gr.  of  the  calx  of  cobalt.  5.  For  the  ame-  the  original  fhould  not  be  fo,  but  fhould  have  fuf- 
tbyfi?  To  j4  oz.  of  the  Mayence  bafe,  add  4  dr.  of  tained  fome  damage.  The  chief  care  in  the  ope- 
prejjared  manganefe  and  4  gr.  of  precipitate  of  ration  is  to  take  the  impreffioo  of  the  gem  in  a 
Caffius.  6.  For  the  be ryl:  To  14  oz.  of  the  3d  very  fine  earth,  and  to  prtfs  down  upon  this  a 
Safe,  add  96  gr.  of  glafs  of  antimony  and  4  gr.  of  piece  of  proper  glafs,  foftened  or  half  melt- 
calx  of  cobalt.  7  For  the  War*  agate:  To  24  oz.  ed  at  the  fire,  fo  that  the  figures  of  the  impret- 
of  either  of  the  bafes,  add  2  oz  of  the  mixture  fion  made  in  the  earth  may  be  nicely  and  per- 


direded  above"  in  par.  f.  8.  For  the  opal:  To  1. 
oz.  of  the  3d  bafe,  add  10  gr.  of  luna  cornea,  a 
gr.  of  magnet,  anrf  26  gr.  of  abforbent  earth.  0. 
For  the  oriental  topaz:  To  14  oz.  of  the  firft  or 
third  bafe,  add  5  dr.  of  glafs  of  antimony.  10. 
For  the  topaz  of  Saxony  :  To  34  oz.  of  the  fame  bafe, 
add  fix  dr.  of  the  glafs  of  antimony.    11.  For  the 

'topaz  of  Brazil:  To  34  oz.  of  the  aa  or  3d  bafe,  add 
1  'ex.  14  gr.  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  8  gr.  of 
precipitate  of  Caffius.  13  For  the  hjatintb  :  To 
»4  oz.  of  the  bafe  made  with  rock-cryftal,  add  « 
dr.  48  gr.  of  glafs  of  antimony.  13.  For  the  ori- 
ental ruby :  1  To  16  oz.  of  the  Mayence  bafe,  add 
a  mixture  of  a  dr.  48  gr.  of  the  precipitate  of  Caf- 
fius, the  lame  quantity  of  crocus  Martis  prepared 
in  aquafortis,  the  fame  of  goMen  futphur  of  anti- 
mony and  of  fufible  manganele,  with  2  oz.  of  mi- 

'  neral  cryftal ;  or,  a.  To  30  oz.  or  the  bafe  made 


fectly  expreffed  upon  the  glafs.  In  general,  the 
whole  procefs  much  rcfembles  that  of  the  com- 
mon founders ;  although  in  this  nice  foundery 
there  is  a  number  of  difficulties  which  would  not 
at  all  affect  the  common  founder.  For  his  pur- 
pofe,  every  earth  will  fer^e  that  is  fine  enough  to 
receive  the  impreftions,  and  tough  enough  not  to 
crack  in  the  drying :  thefe  all  ferve  for  their  ufc, 
becaufe  the  metals  which  they  caft  are  of  a  na- 
ture incapable  of  mixing  with  earth,  or  receiving 
it  into  them,  even  if  both  are  melted  together,  fo 
that  the  metal  always  cafily  and  perfectly  fepa- 
rates  itfeif  from  the  mould ;  but  it  is  very  difficult 
in  the  cafts  of  glafs.  They  are  compofed  of  a 
matter  which  differs  in  nothing  from  that  ot  the 
mould,  but  that  it  has  been  run  into  this  form  by 
the  force  of  fire,  and  the  other  has  not  yet  been 
fo  run,  but  is  on  any  occafion  ready  to  be  fo  run, 


with  flint,  add  half  an  ounce  of  fufible  manga-  and  will  mix  itfeif  inl'eparably  with  the  glafa  in  a 

nefs  and  2  oz.  of  mineral  cryftal.   24.  For  the  At-  large  fire ;  confequently,  if  there  be  not  great  care 

laft  ruby  :  1.  To  16  oz.  of  the  Mayence  bafe,  add  ufed,  as  welt  in  the  choice  of  the  glafs  as  in  the 

the  above  colouring  powder,  but  dimifhed  $  manner  of  ufing  it,  when  the  whole  is  finilbed, 

.part  i  or,  3.  To  20  oz.  of  the  bafe  made  with  there  will  be  found  great  difficulty  in  the  feparat- 

flints,  add  the  fame  colouring  powder,  but  with  ing  the  glafs  from  the  mould,  and  often  this  can- 

4  4ths  lefs  of  the  manganefe.  The  faSithus  gems  not  be  done  without  wholly  deftroying  the  im- 

are  caHTf  diftinguifhed  from  the  natural,  by  their  predion.   All  earths  run  more  or  lefs  eatily  in  the 

fgftnefi  and  fufibility ;  by  their  fblubility  in  acidsj  fire  46  they  are  more  or  left  mixed  with  feline  par- 
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tides.  At  all  (alts  make  earths  run  into  glafs  and   cibie  facing  then  turned  o-Jttom  upwards  it  wUi 
as  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  an  earth  on  this  occafioo   fall  out,  and  the  impreffion  wilt  remain  very  beau- 
for  the  making  a  mould,  it  being  alfo  necefTary  to   tifully  on  the  tripeia.   Jf  the  fides  of  the  cavity 
the  perfection  of  the  experiment,  that  this  earth   have  been  injured  in  the  falling  out  of  the  ftone, 
fliould  not  melt  or  run,  fome  earth  muft:  be  got   they  may  be  repaired ;  and  the  crucible  muft  ti  en 
which  naturally  contains  very  little  fait.    Of  all   be  let,  for  the  pane  to  dry,  in  a  place  where  it 
the  earths  which  Mr  Horn  berg  examined,  nope   will  not  be  incommoded  by  the  duft.   The  red 
proved  fo  much  diverted  of  fairs,  or  fo  fit  for  the   tripoli  being  the  more  common  and  the  cheaper 
purpofe,  as  the  common  Tripoli,  or  TripelA,  kind,  is  here  made  to  fill  the  crucible  only  to  lave 
ufed  to  polifh  glafs  and  ftone*.  Of  this  earth  there   the  other,  which  alone  is  the  fubftance  fit  tor  ta- 
are  two  common  kinds;  the  one  reddifh,  and   king  the  impreffion.  When  the  ftone  is  taken  out, 
competed  of  feveral  flakes  or  ftrata;  the  other  yel-   it  muft  be  examined,  fj  fee  whether  any  thing  be 
iowifh,  and  of  a  fimple  ftructure.  Thefe  are  both  lodged  in  any  part  of  the  engraving,  becauic  if 
to  be  bad  in  (hops.   The  latter  is  from  the  Le-   theie  be  any  of  the  tripeia  left  there,  there  will 
▼ant ;  the  former  is  found  in  England,  France,  certainly  be  fo  much  wanting  in  the  impreuW. 
and  many  other  places.   Thiitripela  muft  becho-   When  the  crucible  and  pafte  are  dry,  a  piece  of 
fen  foft  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  not  mixed   glafs  muft  be  chofen  of  a  proper  colour,  and  cut 
with  fandy  or  other  extraneous  matter.  The  yel-  to  a  fixe  proper  for  the  figure  i  this  muft  be  laid 
Iowifh  kind,  commonly  called  Venetian  tripoli,  is  over  the  mould,  but  in  (uch  a  manner  that  it  does 
the  beft.   It  receives  the  impreffions  very  beauti-  not  touch  the  figures,  otherwife  it  wouJd  fpoil 
fully ;  and  never  mixes  with  the  glafs  in  the  ope-  them.   The  crucible  is  then  to  be  brought  nc-ar 
ration,  which  the  red  kind  fometimes  does.   Mr  the  furnace  by  degrees,  and  gradually  heated  till 
Homberg  ufually  employed  both  kinds  at  once  in   it  cannot  be  touched  w  ithout  burning  the  fin^f  rs; 
the  following  manner :  firft,  powder  a  quantity  of  then  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  under  a  muf- 
the  red  tripeia  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  fiftfng  it   fle,  furrounded  with  charcoal.   Several  or  ilvfe 
through  a  fine  fieve,  let  it  by  for  ufe;  then  fcrape  fmall  ciucibles  may  be  placed  under  one  muffle; 
with  a  knife  a  quantity  of  the  yellow  tripeia  into  and  when  tbey  are  properly  ddpofed,  the  aperture 
a  fort  of  powder,  and  afterwards  rub  it  till  very   of  the  muffle  mould  have  a  laige  piece  oi  miming 
fine  in  a  glafs  mortar  with  a  glafs  peftle.   The  charcoal  put  . to  it,  and  then  the  operator  is  to 
finer  this  powder  is,  the  finer  will  be  the  irapref-   watch  the  procefs,  and  fee  when  the  giifs  begins 
fion,  and  the  more  accurately  perfect  the  caft.   to  look  bright :  this  is  the  fignal  of  its  being  fit  to 
The  artificer  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that  the   receive  the  impreffion.   The  crucible  is  then  to 
brft  method  to  obtain  a  perfect  fine  powder  of  be  taken  out  of  the  fire;  and  the  hot  glafs  muft  be 
this  earth,  would  be  walhing  it  in  water ;  but   prefled  down  upon  the  mould  with  an  iron  inltru- 
lie  muft  be  cautioned  againft  this.  There  is  natu-   ment,  to  make  it  receive  the  regular  impreffion: 
rally  in  this  yellowifh  tripeia  a  fort  of  unftuofity,   as  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  crucible  is  to  be  fct  at 
which,  when  it  is  formed  into  a  mould,  keeps  its   the  fide  of  the  furnace  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind, 
granules  together,  and  gives  the  whole  an  uniform    that  it  may  cool  gradually  without  breaking, 
glofly  furface:  now  the  walhing  the  powder  takes   When  it  is  cold,  the  glafs  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
away  this  unduofify ;  and  though  it  renders  it   its  edges  fliould  be  grated  round  with  pincers, 
much  finer,  it  makes  it  leave  a  granulated  furface,   which  will  prevent  its  flying  afterwards,  which  is 
not  this  fmooth  one,  in  the  mould ;  and  this  muft   an  accident  that  fometimes  happens  when  this 
render  the  furface  of  the  caft  lefs  fmooth.  When    caution  has  been  omitted,  especially  when  the 
the  two  tripelas  are  feparatety  powdered,  the  red   glafs  is  naturally  tender.   The  different  coloured 
kind  muft  be  mixed  with  fo  much  water  as  will   glalles  are  of  different  degrees  .of  hardnefs,  ac- 
bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  parte,  fo  that  it  may   cording  to  their  compofition  ;  but  the  hardeft  to 
be  moulded  like  a  lump  of  dough  between  the   melt  are  always  the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  and  this 
fingers;  thin  pafte  muft  be  put  into  a  fmall  cm.   is  known  by  a  few  trials.  If  it  be  defired  to  copy 
cible  of  a  flat  fhape,  and  about  half  an  inch  or   a  ftone  in  relief  which  is  naturally  in  ereux,  or  to 
a  little  more  in  drpth,  and  of  fucli  a  breadth  at   take  one  increux  which  is  naturally  in  relief,  there 
the  furface  as  if  a  little  more  than  that  of  fhe  ftone   needs  no  more  than  to  take  an  impreffion  firft  in 
whofe  impreffion  is  to  be  taken.   The  crucible  is   wax  or  fulphur,  and  to  mould  that  upon  the  pafte 
to  be  nicely  filled  with  this  pafte  lightly  prefled   of  tripeia  inftead  of  the  ftone  itfclf :  then  proceed- 
down  into  it,  and  the  furface  of  the  pafte  muft  be  ing  in  the  manner  before  directed,  the  procefs  will 
ft  re  wed  over  with  the  fine  powder  of  the  yellow   have  the  deDred  fuccefs.  A  more  fimple  and  ealy 
tripeia  not  wetted.  When  this  is  done,  the  ftone,   method  than  the  above  is  by  taking  the  cafts  io 
of  which  the  impreffion  is  to  be  taken,  muft  be  gypfum,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  as  it  is  commonly  cal- 
!aid  upon  the  furface,  and  prefled  evenly  down   led.   For  this  purpofe,  the  gypfum  muft  be  fine- 
into  the  pafte  with  a  finger  aud  thoirib,  to  as  to  ly  pulverifed,  and  then  mixed  with  clear  water  to 
make  it  give  a  ftrong  and  perfect  impreffion ;  the  the  confiftence  of  thick  cream.   This  is  poured 
tripe  ia  is  then  to  be  prefled  nicely  even  to  its  fides  upon  the  face  of  the  gem  or  feal  of  which  the  im- 
with  the  fingers,  or  with  an  ivory  knife.   The  predion  is  wanted,  and  which  muft  be  previoufly 
0  ftooe  muft  be  thus  left  a  few  moments,  for  the   moiftened  with  oil  to  facilitate  the  reparation  of 
humidity  of  the  pafte  to  moiften  the  dry  powder  of  the  caft;  and  to  confine  the  liquid  plafter,  it  is 
the  veliow  tripeia  which  is  ftrcwed  over  it :  then   only  necefTary  to  pin  a  flip  of  oiled  paper  round 
the  none  is  to  be  carefully  raifed  by  the  point  of  the  fides  of  the  leal,  by  way  of  a  cape  or  rim. 
a  needle  fixed  In  a  handle  of  wood :  and  the  cm-  When  the  plafter  is  dry,  it  is  to  be  taken  off,  and 

— 
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let  before  the  moutb  of  the  furnace,  to  free  it  en-  not  cultivated  in  an  cxtenfive  manner  till  the  bc- 

tirely  from  moifture;  when  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed  as  ginning  of  the  igth  century,  when  M.  Hombcrg 

a  matrix  in  (he  fame  way  as  that  formed  with  the  reftored  it.  In  this  he  is  faid  to  have  been  greatly 

tripela  earths.   Only  no  crucible  or  other  recep-  affifled  and  encouraged  by  theihen  duke  of  Or- 

tacle  is  at  all  ncceflary ;  the  cafts  being  formed  leans  regent  of  France,  who  amufed  himfelf  with 

like  fo  many  fmall  cakes  half  an  inch  thick,  and  that  celebrated  chemift,  in  taking  off  impreflions 

thus  put  into  the  furnace  with  the  bits  of  glafs  in  pafte  from  the  king  of  France's,  his  own,  and 

upon  them.   The  glafs,  after  coming  to  the  pro-  other  collections  of  gems.   According  to  the 

per  heat,  is  prefled  down  upon  the  mould  with  an  French  Encyclopedifts,  M.  Clachant  the  elder,  an 

iron  fpatula  to  receive  the  defired  impreffion,  the  engraver  of  fome  note,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1781, 

preffure  rcquifitc  being  more  or  lefs  according  to  learned  this  art  from  his  royal  highnefs,  to  whofc 

the  fizc  of  the  ftonc.   This  method  has  been  long  houfehold,  hi*  father  or  he,  teems  to  have  belonged, 

practifed  veryfuccefsfully,  and  with  no  fmall  emo-  Mad.  Feloix  next  cultivated  this  art.   She  had 

Jument,  by  Mr  Deuchar  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  been  taught  by  her  father,  who,  in  quality  of  gar- 

'  refpect  in  which  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  more  con  de  chambre-  to  the  regent,  had  often  aflifted  in 

operofe  and  expenfive  methods,  confifts  in  the  tbe  laboratory  of  #is  matter,  where  he  acquired 

chance  of  air-bubbles  arifing  in  pouring  on  the  this  knowledge.    Her  collection  confifts  of  1800 

plafter ;  which  chance,  however,  is  lefs  in  propor-  article?.   Baron  Stofch,  a  Prufiian,  who  travelled 

tion  to  the  finenefs  of  the,  gypfum  employed,  over  Europe  in  queft  of  original  engraved  (tones 

When  air-bubbles  occur,  the  cafts  may  be  laid  and  impreflions  of  ancient  gen.s,  for  the  elegant 

afide,  as  it  is  fo  cafy  to  renew  them.   The  appli-  work  which  he  publifbed  and  Picart  engraved, 

cation  of  paftes  to  multiply  and  preferve  tbe  im-  entitled  Gtmm*  antiqtue  co/orau,  was  well  ac- 

preffions  of  camaieux  and  intaglios,  is  an  object  quaintcd  with  this  art.   He  had  taught  it  to  his 

very  interefting  to  artifts  and  to  antiquaries,  as  fcrvant  Chriftian  Dehn,  who  fettled  at  Rome, 

well  as  to  men  of  learning  and  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  where  he  made  and  fold  hi*  well  known  fulphur 

This  art,  though  only  lately  reftored  in  any  degree  impreflions  and  paftes.   He  had  collected  ajoo 

pf  perfection,  is  of  very  coufiderable  antiquity,  articles.   Dolce  has  arranged  them  in  a  fcientific 

The  great  prices  which  the  ancients  paid  for  the  order,  and  given  a  defcriptive  catalogue  of  them, 

elegant  gems  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Greek  It  was  chiefly  from  Dehn's  collection  that  the  tafte 

artifts,  could  not  but  early  fuegeft  to  them  the  for  fulphurs  and  paftes  has  become  fo  univerfal. 

idea  of  multiplying  their  numbers,  by  taking  off  They  are  gretf  objects  of  ftudy,  rind  often  require 

their  impreflions  in  wax,  in  fulphur,  in  plafter,  or  much  learning  to  explain  them.   They  ha\e  uo- 

in  clay;  but  more  particularly  in  coloured  glafs,  queftionably  ferved  to  extend  and  improve  the  art 

or  that  vitrified  fubftance  commonly  called  pafte.  of  engraving  on  ft  ones;  and  have  been  of  infinite 

As  the  impreflions  on  pafte  are  durable,  and  imi-  ufe  to  painters,  to  ftatuaries,  and  to  otiier  artifts, 

jtatc  the  colours  and  brilliancy  of  the  original  as  well  as  to  men  of  claffical  learning  and  fine 

ft  ones,  tficy  ferVe  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  gems  tafte.    It  is  very  difficult  to  take  off  impreflions, 

thcmfclves.   This  art  was  therefore  pradifed,  not  and  perfectly  to  imitate  various  coloured  cameos, 

only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  all  the  nations  who  It  cannot  be  properly  done  in  wax,  fulphur,  plaf- 

cultivated  Grecian  tafte.  Many  of  the  fineft  perns  ter,  or  glafs  of  one  colour  only.   The  difficulties 

of  antiquity  are  now  loft,  and  their  impreflions  arifing  from  their  lizc  and  form,  and  from  the  va- 

are  to  be  found  only  on  ancient  paftes.   Great  rious  nature  of  the  different  forts  of  glafs,  which 

therefore  is  the  value  of  thefe  paftes.   Numerous  do  not  well  unite  into  different  ftrata,  are  very  nu- 

collections  of  them  have  been  formed  by  the  curi-  merous :  nor  could  the  completeft  fuccefs  in  this 

ous.  Inftances  of  this  are  found  in  the  Florentine  chemical  and  mechanical  branch  of  the  art,  pro* 

Mufasum,  in  Stofch's  work  on  ancient  gems  duce  a  tolerable  cameo.  Impreflions  or  imitations* 

with  inferiptions,  in  Winckclman's  defcription  of  if  unaflifted  by  the  tool  of  the  engraver,  do  not 

Stofch's  cabinet,  and  in  the  noble  collection  of  fucceed :  becaufe  the  undercutting  and  deep  work 

Mr  Charles  Townley  in  London.    The  art  of  of  mod  of  tbe  originals,  require  to  be  filled  up  with 

taking  impreflions  of  gems  feems  not  to  have  been  clay  or  wax,  that  the  moulds  may  come  off  fafe 

altogether  loft  even  in  the  Gothic  ages ;  for  Hera-  withodt  injuring  them.    Hence  the  impreflions 

clius,  who  probably  lived  in  the  9th  century,  and  from  thefe  moulds  come  off  hard,  and  deftnute  of 

wrote  a  book  De  color  thus  et  arttbus  Romanorum,  delicacy,  fharpners,  and  precifion  of  outline,  tiil 

teaches  in  very  plain  terms  how  to  make  them,  the  underworking  of  the  moulder  is  cut  away. 

Indeed,  fome  of  the  few  who  then  poffefled  this  But  Mr  Rtiffenftein  at  Rome,  by  his  genius,  per- 

art  taking  advantage"  of  the  ignorance  of  the  fevetance,  and  the  alfiftance  of  able  artifts,  ha* 

times,  fold  paftes  for  the  original  gems.   This  the  overcome  thefe  difficulties ;  and  has  had  the  fatis- 

fatnous  emerald  of  the  abbey  of  Reichnaw  near  faction  of  fucceeding,  and  producing  variegated 

Conftance,  although  a  prefeot  made  by  Charle-  caroeoh  which  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from 

majjne,  is  now  found  to  be  a  piece  of  glafs.   And  the  originals.  Mr  Lippart  of  Drefdeu,  an  ingenious 

thus  the  celebrated  emerald  vafe  in  the  cathedral  glazier,  and  an  enthutiaft  in  the  fine  arts,  practifed 

of  Genoa  is  hkewife  found  to  be  a  pafte*    The  this  branch  not  unfuccefsfully ,  but  not  finding 

GcnoiTe  got  this  vafe  at  the  taking  of  Cefarea,  in  fufficient  encouragement  for  his  paftes  of  co- 

ijoi,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  loured  glafs,  or  perhaps  from  local  difficulties 

nor  was  any  impofnion  then  fufpcctrd,  for  in  1319  in  making  them  well  and  cheap,  he  abandon- 

they  pawned  it  for  nco  marcs  of  gold.   But  this  ed  this  art.   He  fubftituted  in  its  place  impref- 

jngenious  art,  revived  indeed  in  Italy,  in  the  time  fions  of  fine  white  alabaftcr  or  of  lelcnite  plaf-  * 

nf  Wreoce  pc  Medici*,  and  Popo  Leo  X.  was  ter.   Suub  impreflions,  v. hen  carefully  foaked  in 
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a  folation  of  white  Caftilc  foap,  then  dried,  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  (oft  brufh,  take  a  very  agree- 
able polilh.  They  (how  the  work  perhaps  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  red  or  white  Sulphurs  do;  but 
they  are  not  fo  durable*  and  are  liable  to  be  de- 
faced by  rubbing.  Of  thefe  impreflions  Mr  Lip- 
part  published  3  different  collections,  each  of  them 
containing  1000  articles ;  and  to  the  merit  of  ha- 
ving increafed  the  number  of  Mad.  Feloix  and 
-Chriftian  Debn's  collections,  which  are  all  inlert- 
ed  in  hity  he  added  that  of  employing  two  learn- 
ed Germans  to  arrange  and  delcribe  them.  The 
firft  1000  were  arranged  and  defcribed  by  the  late 
Prof.  Cbnft  at  Leipfic,  ans9the  ad  and  3d  1000  by 
Prof.  Heine  at  Gocttingeo.  Nor  did  Mr  Lippart 
ftop  here ;  but,  to  make  the  ftudy  of  antiquity 
more  eafy  and  acceptable  to  artifts,  he  Selected  out 
of  the  whole  collection  of  3000,  a  Smaller  one  of 
aooo  of  the  beft  and  mod  inftruclive  Subjects,  of 
which  he  himfelf  drew  up  and  publilhed  a  defcrip- 
tion  in  German.  But  of  all  the  artifts  who  have 
taken  impreflions  of  engraved  gems  in  fulphur  and 
in  pafte,  no  one  Seems  to  have  carried  that  art  to 
fuch  perfection  as  Mr  James  Taflie,  a  native  of 
GlaSgow,  who  has  refided  in  London  fince  X766. 
His  knowledge  rn  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
particularly  in  that  of  drawing,  naturally  led  him 
to  it.  The  elegant  portraits  which  he  models  in 
wax,  and  afterwards  moulds  and  cafts  in  pafte, 
which  entirely  refemble  cameos,  arc  well  known 
to  the  public.  Mr  Taflie,  profiting  of  all  the  for- 
mer publications  of  this  fort,  and  by  expenSe,  in- 
<Iuftry,  ar.d  accefs  to  many  cabinets  in  England 
and  other  kingdoms  to  which  former  artifts  had 
not  obtained  admiflion,  has  now  increafed  bis  col- 
iirction  of  impreflions  of  ancieut  and  modern  gems 
to  the  number  of  above  15:000  articles.  It  is  tbe 
greateft  collection  of  this  kind  that  ever  exifled  ; 
and  ferves  for  all  the  purpofes  of  artifts,  antiqua- 
ries, Scholars,  men  of  tafte,  and  philofophers.  The 
great  demand  for  his  paftes  was  perhaps  owing 
t'n  the  beginning  to  the  London  jewellers,  who  in- 
troduced them  into  faihion,  by  fettiog  them  in 
rings,  Scab),  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  trin- 
kets. The  reputation  of  this  collection  having 
reached  the  emprefs  of  Ruflk,  (he  ordered  a  com- 
plete Set;  which  being  accordingly  executed  in 
the  beft  and  moft  durable  manner,  were  arranged 
in  elegant  cabinets,  and  placed  in  the  apartments 
of  her  fuperb  palace  at  Czarfko  Zelo.  Mr  Taflie, 
in  executing  this  commiflion,  availed  himfelf  of  all 
the  advantages  which  the  improved  ftate  of  che- 
rniftry,  the  various  ornamental  arts,  and  tbe  know- 
ledge  of  the  age,  afforded.  The  impreflions  were 
taken  in  a  beautiful  white  enamel  compofition, 
w  hich  is  not  Subject  to  flirink  or  form  air-bladders ; 
which  emits  fire  when  ftruck  with  Heel,  and  takes 
a  tine  poliflt  i  and  which  (hows  every  ftrokc  and 
touch  of  the  artift  in  higher  perfection  than  any 
other  fubftance.  When  the  colours,  mixed  colours, 
Atiii  nature  of  the  respective  originals, could  be  af- 
certaiaed,  they  were  imitated  as  completely  aa  art 
can  imitate  them  \  infomuch  that  many  of  the 
pafte  intaglios  and  cameos  in  this  collection  are 
t'ucb  faithful  imitations,  that  artifts  themfelves 
kave  owned  they  could  hardly  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  originals.  And  when  tbe  colour  and  na- 
ture of  the  gemi  cpuld  qot  be  authenticated,  the 
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paftes  were  executed  in  agreeable,  and  chiefly 
transparent,  colours ;  conftant  attention  being  be- 
ftowed  to  prefcrve  tbe  outlines,  extremities,  attri- 
butes, and  inscriptions.  It  was  the  learned  Mr 
Kafpe(from  which  this  account  is  taken)  who  ar- 
ranged this  great  collection,  and  made  out  the  de- 
fcriptive  catalogue.  His  arrangement  is  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  tbe  late  Abbe  Winckelmann,in 
his  defcription  of  the  gems  whicb  belonged  to 
Baron  Stofch.  But  as  modern  works  were  infert- 
ed  in  this  collection,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  make 
a  few  alterations,  and  added  fome  divifions  to 
thole  of  M.  Winckelmann,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  confpectus.  I.  Ancient  Art  and 
Engravings.  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  facred  ani- 
mals, divinities,  priefts.  Balilidian,  Gnoftic,  and 
other  talifmans,  &c.  Oriental  and  barbarous  an- 
cient and  modern  engravings.  Greek  and  Roman 
originals,  copies,  and  imitations  (tbe  Etrufcan  are 
clafled  with  the  Greek  works).  A,  Mythology  or 
fabulous  age.  Gods,  inferior  divinities,  religious 
ceremonies.  B,  Heroic  age  before  the  fiege  of 
Troy.  C,  Siege  of  Troy.  D,  Hiftoric  age.  Of 
Carthage,  Greece,  Rome,  Subjects  unknown.  E, 
Fabulous  animals  and  chimeras.  F,  Vafes  and 
urns.  II.  Modern  Art  and  Engravings.  A,  Reli- 
gious Subjects.  B,  Portraits  of  kings  and  Sove- 
reigns. C,  Portraits  of  illuftrious  men  in  alpha- 
betical order.  D,  Portraits  unknown.  E,  Devices 
and  emblems.  F,  Cyphers,  arms,  Supporters,  and 
medley  of  modern  biftory. 

*  To  Paste.  v».  a.  [pafltr,  Fr.  from  the  nouo.} 
To  fallen  with  pafte.— By  pofling  the  vowels  and 
confonants  on  the  Gdes  of  dice,  his  eldeft  Son  play- 
ed himfelf  into  Spelling.  Locke. — Young  creatures 
have  learned  their  letters  and  Syllables,  by  having 
them  pafitd  upon  little  flat  tablets.  W«tts. 

(1.)  'Pasteboard.  n.f.  {pafte  and  board.] 
Mafles  made  anciently  by  parting  one  paper  on 
another :  now  made  fometimes  by  macerating  pa- 
per and  calling  it  in  moulds,  Sometimes  by  pound- 
ing old  cordage,  and  calling  it  in  forms.— Tint orct 
made  chambers  of  board  and  pafleboard,  propor- 
tioned to  his  models.  Dryden. — I  would  not  make 
myfelf  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  paJleboardt  that 
is  invefted  with  a  public  character.  Addifon. 

(a.)  *  Pasteboard,  adj.  Made  of  pafteboard* 
— Put  Silkworms  on  whited  brown  paper  into  a 
pofteboard  box.  Mortimer. 

(3.)  Pasteboard  is  chiefly  uSed  for  binding 
books,  making  letter-cafes,  &c.  See  Paper- 
making,  Se3.  II,  §  3. 

(1.)  *  PASTEL,  «. /.  [glajium^  An  herb.  Aimf. 

(a.)  Pastel.   See.  Pastil. 

(1.)  •  PASTERN,  it.  J.  [pafturon,  Fr.)  1.  That 
part  of  the  leg*  of  a  hone, between  the  joint  next 
the  foot  and  the  hoof.— I  will  not  change  my 
horfe  with  any  that  treads  on  four  pafienu.  Shak. 
Henry  V.— 

Upright  be  walks  on paflernt  firm  and  ftraight. 

Dryden. 

— Being  heavy,  be  fliould  not  tread  ft  iff,  but  have 
a  pajltrn  made  him,  to  break  the  force  of  bis 
weight.  Grew.  a.  The  legs  of  an  human  creature 
in  contempt.— 

So  ftrait  Ihe  walk'd,  and  on  her pajhrm  high. 

Dry  dm. 

(a.)  Pastern,  in  the  manege.  Sec  Farrii>ry, 

Part 
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?art  I,  Scfl.  I.  This  part  ftiould  be  Ihort,  efpe-  introduced  by  this  author  as  the  common  cxercifc 

cially  in  middle-fized  horfes ;  becanfe  long  paf-  of  every  fcfaooi-boy.   The  performance  wat  in  a 

terns  are  weak,  and  cannot  fo  well  endure  travel-  field,  where  the  refort  of  the  moft  fubftantial  and 

ing.  conliderable  citizens,  to  give  encouragement  and 

{  j.)  Pastern  Joint,  the  joint  next  a  horfe's  countenance  to  this  feat  of  agility,  was  fplendid 

foot.  and  numerous*   The  intention  or  this  amufement 

PASTIL.  »./.  [paftUltu,  Lit.  paftille,  Fr.]  was  to  make  the  juvenile  race  active,  nimble,  and 

A  roll  of  pafte. — To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  vigorous ;  which  qualities  were  requifite  whenever 

lon^  paftils,  by  grinding  red  lead  with  ftrong  wort*  their  afijftance  ftiould  be  wanted  in  the  protection 

and  io  roll  them  jip  like  pencils.  Peacbam.  of  their  country.  The  next  fpectes  of  paftime  had 

(a.)  Paitil,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  is  a  a  fimilar  tendency,  although  it  was  only  cock- 

pafte  made  of  different  colours  ground  up  with  fighting,  held  annually  in  the  afternoon  of 
gum-water,  to  make  Crayons.  See  Painting, 
Part  II,  Se3.  V,  §  II. 

(3.)  Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  dry  competition 
of  fweeNlmelling  refins,  aromatic  woods,  ficc. 
fometimes  burnt  to  clear  and  fcent  the  air  of  a 
Chamber. 


Shrove-Tuefday ;  for  the  amazing  fpirit  aud  cou- 
rage difplayed  by  the  ft*  animals  tended  to  infpire 
the  youth  of  a  warlike  nation  with  a  heroic  difre- 
gard  of  life  itfelf,  when  put  in  competition  with 
honour  and  patriotifm.  Another  ipecies  of  manly 
exercife  was  truly  martial,  and  intended  to  qualify 


( 1 .)  *  PASTIME.  ». /.  [pqfi  and  time.]  Sport ;  the  adventurers  for  martial  difcipline.  It  is  related 
amulcment ;  diverfion.— It  was  more  requifite  for  by  Fitz-Stephen  thus  :  44  Every  Friday  in  Lent,  a 


Zelmane's  hurt  to  reft,  than  fit  up  at  thofe  poftimej. 
Sidney. — 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ft  ream, 
And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ftep.  Sbak. 

Paftime  pafiing  excellent.  Shuk. 

Find  potfime,  and  bear  rule.  Milton. 
—•A  man,  much  addicted  to  luxury,  recreation 
and  pa/lime*  mould  never  pretend  to  devote  him- 
felf  entirely  to  the  fciences.  Watts. 

(i.)  Pastimis  of  fomc  kind  firm  to  be  abfo- 
hilely  nt^tftary,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the 


company'of  young  men  comes  into  the  field  on 
horfeback,  attended  and  conducted  by  the  beft 
horfemen  :  then  march  forth  the  fons  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  other  young  men,  with  difarmed  lances 
and  fhields;  and  there  practife  feats  of  war.  Many 
courtiers  likewife,  when  the  king  is  near  the  fpot, 
and  attendants  upon  noblemen,  do  repair  to  thefe 
exercifes;  and  while  the  hope  of  victory  docs  in- 
flame  their  minds,  they  ftiow  by  good  proof  how 
ferviceable  they  w  >uld  be  in  martial  affairs."  This 
evidently  is  of  Roman  defcent,  and  immediately 


man  oi'ftudy  ;  for  the  moft  vigorous  mind  cannot  brings  to  our  rccolleaion  the  Ludus  Troj*,  fuppo- 
bcar  to  lie  always  bent.  Conltant  application  to  fed  to  be  the  invention,  as  it  was  the  common  ex- 
one  purfuit,  if  it  deeply  engage  the  attention,  is  ercife,  of  Afcanius.  The  common  people,  in  that 
apt  to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  to  generate  mad-  age  of  mafculine  manners,  made  every  amufement 
net's ;  of  which  rhc  Den  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  and  where  itrength  was  exerted  the  fubject  matter  of 
the  aftron.imcr  of  John  ton',  are  two  admirably  inftruction  and  improvement:  inftructed  to  exert 
conceived  Manors ;  confirmed  by  too  many  1  icls  their  bodily  ftrength  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
in  real  life.  See  Pascal,  Swift,  &c.  But  though  country's  rights ;  and  their  minds  improved,  by 
paftime  is  neccfiary  to  relieve  the  mind,  it  i'nd'«  fuch  exertion,  into  every  manly  and  generous 
cates  great  frivolity  when  made  the  hufinefs  of  principle.  In  the  vacant  intervals  of  induftry  and 
life;  and  yet  the  rich  and  the  great,  who  are  not  labour,  commonly  called  the  holy  days,  indolence 
obliged  to  labour  for  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  too  and  inactivity,  which  now  mark  this  portion  of 
often  rove  from  paftime  to  paftime  with  as  con-  time,  were  found  ooly  in  thofe  who  were  diftem- 
ftant  afliduity  as  the  mechanic  toils  for  his  family,  p»  red  with  age  or  infirmity.  Fitz-Stephen  fays, 
or  as  the  philofopher  devotes  himfelf  to  fcience.  **  In  Eafter  holydays  they  fight  battles  upon  the 
When  thofe  paftimes  tend  to  give  elafticity  to  the  water.  A  ftiield  is  banged  upon  a  pole,  fixed  in 
mind  or  ftrength  to  the  body,  fuch  conduct  is  not  the  middle  of  the  ftream.  A  boat  is  prepared 
only  a'lowable,  but  praife-worthy :  but  when  they  without  oars,  to  be  borne  along  by  the  violence 
produce  eftcAs  the  rcverfe  of  thefe,  it  is  both  hurt-  of  the  water ;  and  in  the  fore  part  thereof  ftandeth 
ful  and  criminal.  The  gaming-table,  the  roafque-  a  young  man,  ready  to  give  charge  upon  the  fhield 
rade,  the  midnight  afTembly  of  any  fort,  muft  of  with  his  lance.  If  fo  be  that  he  break  his  lance 
neceftity  enfeeble  both  the  body  and  the  mind;  againft  the  fhield,  and  doth  not  fa!l,he  is  thought 


and  yet  fuch  are  the  fafhionable  amufements  of  to  have  performed  a  worthy  deed.   If  without 

the  prefent  day,  to  which  many  a  belle  and  many  breaking  his  lance  he  runs  ftrongly  againft  the 

a  beau  facrifice  their  beauty,  their  he.  lth,  their  fhield,  down  he  falleth  into  the  water;  for  the 

quiet,  and  their  virtue.    Far  different  were  the  boat  is  violently  forced  with  the  tide:  but  on  each 

paftimes  of  our  wifrr  anceftors:  Remote  from  ef-  fide  of  the  ftiield  ride  two  boats,  fumiflied  with 

feminacy,  they  were  innocent,  manly,  and  gene-  yoong  men,  who  recover  him  who  falleth  foon  as 

rou s  exercifes.   From  ancient  records,  it  appears,  they  may.   In  the  holydays  all  the  fummer  the 

that  the  fports,  amufements,  pleafnres,  and  recre-  youths  are  exercifed  in  leaping,  dancing,  {hooting, 

ations,  of  our  anceftors,  as  defcribed  by  Fitz-  wreftling,  cafting  the  ftone,  and  practifing  their 

Stephen,  added  ftrength  and  agility  to  the  wheels  fhields;  and  the  maidens  trip  with  their  timbrels, 

of  ftate  mechanifm,  while  they  had  a  direct  ten-  and  dance  as  long  as  they  can  well  fee.  In  winter, 

dency  towards  utility.   For  moft  of  thefe  ancient  every  bolyday  before  dinner,  the  boars  prepared 

recreations  are  refolvable  into  the  pbblic  defence  for  brawn  are  fet  to  fight,  or  elfe  bulls  or  bears 

of  the  ftate  againft  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  enemy,  are  baited.*'   Such  were  the  laudable  purfuits  to 

The  play  at  baft,  derived  from  the  Romans,  isfirft  which  leifure  was  devoted  by  our  forefathers,  » 

far 
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far  back  as  1130.   Tbeir  immediate  fucctfibrs  coo  fitting  of  feveral  paira  of  pinna?,  which  are  ob- 

breathed  ttte  fame  fpirit.   In  iaa«,  the  6th  year  long,  ferrated,  veined,  and  towards  the  bafe  ap- 

of  Henry  III.  certain  mailers  in  exercifes  of  this  pear  unformed  on  the  upper  fide:  the  flowers  are 

kind  made  a  public  profeffion  of  tbeir  inftructions  fmall,  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  and  terminate  the 

and  difcipline,  which  they  imparted  to  thofe  who  ftem  and  branches  in  flat  umbels ;  the  general 

were  defirous  of  attaining  excellence  and  victory  and  partial  umbels  are  compofed  of  many  radii; 

in  thefe  honourable  achievements.   About  this  the  general  and  partial  involucra  are  commonly 

period,  perfoos  of  rauk  and  family  introduced  the  both  wanting;  all  the  florets  are  fertile,  and 

piay  of  Tsnnis;  and  erected  courts  or  oblong  have  an  uniform  appearance;  the  petals  are  5, 

edifices  for  the  performance  of  it.   AJ*>ut  1153,  lance-fhapcd,  and  curled  inwards;  the  5  filaments 

the  38th  of  Henry  III.  the  Quintan  was  a  fport  are  fpreading,  curved,  longer  than  the  petals,  and 

much  in  fafhion  iu  aim  oft  every  part  of  the  king.  furnUhed  with  roundifh  anthers ;  the  germen  is 

dom.    This  contrivance  confided  of  an  upright  placed  below  the  corolla,  fupporting  two  reilexed 

port  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  upon  the  top  of  styles,  which  are  fupplied  with  blunt  ftigmata ; 

which  was  a  crofiv  piece  of  wood,  moveable  upon  the  fruit  is  elliptical,  compreffed,  divided  into  two 

a  fpindle ;  one  end  of  which  was  broad  like  the  flat  parts  containing  two  flat  feeds,  encompaffed  with 

part  of  an  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end  was  a  narrow  border.   (See  Plate  CCLX1X.)    It  is  a 

hun*;  a  bag  of  (and.  The  exercife  was  performed  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  June 

on  horicback.   The  mafterly  performance  was,  and  July.  This  fpecies  of  parfnep  was  cultivated 

when,  npon  the  broad  part  being  ftruck  with  a  in  1731  by  Mr  P.  Miller,  who  obferves,  that  its 

lance,  which  fometimes  broke  it.  the  afTailant  rode  "  roots  are  large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very  nou- 

fwiftly  on,  fo  as  to  avoid  being  ftruck  on  the  back  riftiing,"  therefore  recommended  for  cultivation 

by  the  bag  of  (and,  which  turned  round  inftantly  in  kitchen-gardens.  It  bears  the  cold  of  our  cli- 

upon  the  ftroke  giveo,  with  a  very  fwift  motion,  mate  very  well,  and  commonly  maturates  its 

He  who  executed  this  feat  in  the-  m oil  dexterous  feeds ;  and  its  juice  here  manifefts  fome  of  thofe 

manner  was  declared  victor,  and  the  prize  to  which  qualities  which  are  difcovered  in  the  officinal 

he  became  entitled  was  a  peacock.   But  if,  upon  opoponax  ;  but  it  is  only  in  ths?  warm  regions  of 

the  aim  taken,  the  contender  mifcarried  in  ftriking  the  eaft,  and  where  this  plant  is  a  native,  that  its 

at  the  broadfide,  hia  impotency  of  (kill  became  juice  concretes  into  this  gummy  refinpus  drug, 

the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  fpedators.   Dr  0:>oponax  is  obtained  by  means  of  incifions  made 

Plott,  in  his  Nat.  Hift  of  Oxfordjh.  tells  us,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  whence 

this  paftime  was  in  practice  in  his  time  at  Oed>  the  juice  gradually  exudes ;  and  by  undergoing 

dington.   He  and  Matthew  Paris  give  fimilar  ac-  (pontancous  concretion,  aflumee  the  appearance 

counts.   But  all  the  manly  paftimes  fcem  to  have  under  which  we  have  it  imported  from  Turkey 

given  place  to  one  indeed  no  lefs  manly,  which  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  readily  mingles  with  water, 

was  Archery.   This  bad  a  continuance  to  the  by  triture,  into  a  milky  liquor,  which  on  (land* 

reign  of  Charles  I.  It  appears  from  33  Hen.  VI 11.  ing  depofits  a  portion  of  refinous  matter,  and  be-' 

that  by  the  intrufion  of  other  pernicious  games,  comes  yellowifli:  to  rectified  fpirit  it  yields  a 

archery  had  been  for  a  long  time  difufed  ;  to  re-  gold-coloured  tincture,  which  taftcs  and  fmeUs 

vivc  which  a  ftatute  was  made.  Towards  the  be-  ftrongly  of  opoponax.   Water  diftillcd  from  k  is 

ginning  of  James  I.'s  reign,  military  prowefs  feeras  impregnated  with  its  fmcll,  but  no  cfiential  oil  is 

to  have  founded  a  retreat.  He,  to  gratify  the  im-  obtained  on  committing  moderate  quantities  to 

portunity  of  the  common  people,  and  at  the  fame  the  operation.   See  Opoponax. 

to  obviate  his  own  fears  upon  a  rcfufal,  pub-      a.  Pastinaca  sativa,  garden  parfnep,  is  an 


a  book  of  fports,  in  which  the  people  had  exceeding  fine  efculent  root.  It  is  propagated  by 
been  forae.time  before  indulged  on  Sunday  even-  feeds  fown  in  Feb,  or  March,  in  a  rich  mellow  foil, 
iogs,  but  which  had  been  lately  prohibited.  Thefe  which  muft  be  deep  dug,  that,  the  roots  may  be 
fports  confifted  of  dancing,  unging,  wreftling,  able  to  run  deep  without  hinderance.  It  is  corn- 
church  ales,  and  other  profanations  of  that  day.  mon  to  fow  carrots  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the 
Charles,  his  fuccefibr,  wifely,  in  the  very; entrance  fame. ground  with  the  par/heps;  and  if  the  car- 
of  his  reign,  abolifhed  thefe  fports,  which  was  no  rots  are  defigned  tu  be  drawn  young,  there  is  no 
doubt  proper,  and  fhowed  the  diltinguifhed  piety  barm  in  it.   The  parfneps,  when  they  are  grown 
of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  But  in  this  age  like-  up  a  little,  muft  be  thinned  to  a  foot  diftant,  and 
wife  ended  the  manly  fports  of  Britons,  and  no  kept  clear  of  weeds.   They  are  fineft  tafled  juft 
thing  was  introduced  that  could  coropenfate  for  at  the  feafon  when  the  leaves  are  decayed :  and 
the  lofs.  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  eat  them  in  fpring  fhould 
PASTINACA,  the  Parsnsp,  a  genus  of  the  have  them  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  preferved  in 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  fand.   When  the  feeds  are  to  be  laved,  fome  very 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  ftrong  and  fine  plants  fhould  be  left  4  feet  diftant ; 
the  45th  order,  UmbeUatx.   The  fruit  is  ao  el  up-  and  towards  the  end  of  Aug.  or  beginning  of  Sept. 
tical  compreffed  plane ;  the  petals  are  involuted  the  feeds  will  be  ripe:  they  muft  then  be  gathered, 
and  entire.   There  are  only  two  fpecies :  and  dried  on  a  coarfe  doth.   They  (houkl  al- 
s.  Pastinaca  Panax.   Dr  Woodville,  in  his  ways  be  fown  the  fpring  following;  for  they  do 
Medical  Botany,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  not  keep  well.  Hints  have  been  given,  and  expe- 
vegetable:  The  root  is  perennial,  thick,  flefhy,  riments  made,  by  agricultural  focieties,  refpe&ing 
tapering  like  the  garden  parfnep;  the  ftalk  is  parfneps,  to  raife  them  for  winter  food  to  cattle, 
itrong,  branched,  rough  towards  the  bottom,  and  It  h  is  long  been  a  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  Brit* 
rife*  7  or  8  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  tany,  to  fow  parfneps  in  the  open  field  for  the 

food 
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food  of  cattle ;  as  we  are  informed  by  the  tranf- 
actions  of  a  fociety  inftituted  in  that  province 
(Vol.  i.)  for  the  encouragement  of  the  economi- 
cat  ana  commercial  interefts  of  their  country. 
*  It  is  of  great  importance  (fay  they)  that  parf. 
neps  mould  be  univerfally  cultivated  ;  becaufe 
they  afford  an  excellent  and  wholefome  food  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle  during  winter,  and  may  be  ufed 
to  great  advantage  to  fatten  them.  Hogs  have 
no  other  food  in  all  that  feafon,  and  our  bullocks 
and  oxen  thrive  well  upon  it.  Cows  fed  with 
parfneps  give  more  milk  than  with  any  other 
winter  fodder,  and  that  milk  yields  better  butter 
than  the  milk  of  cows  nourifhed  with  any  other 
fubftance.  Horfes  fatten  with  this  food  ;  though 
fome  pretend  that  it  renders  them  lefs  mettlefome, 
and  hurts  their  legs  and  eyes.  Cattle  eat  thefe 
roots  raw,  at  firft  fliced  lengthwife;  and  when 
they  begin  not  to  relifh  them,  they  are  cut  in 
pieces,  put  into  a  large  copper,  preffed  down 
there,  and  boiled  with  only  fo  much  water  as  fills 
up  the  chafms  between  them.  They  then  eat 
them  very  greedily,  and  continue  to  like  them." 

PASTO,  or  St  Jvak  de  Pasto,  a  town  of 
Terra  Firms,  in  Popayan  ;  feated  in  a  valley,  wa- 
tered by  feveral  rivers ;  80  miles  NNE.  of  Quito, 
according  to  Mr  Cruttweil ;  but  Dr  Brookes 
makes  it  lao  miles  N.  of  it,  and  no  S.  of  Po- 
payan.  Lon.  76.  55.  W.   Lat.  I.  50.  N. 

PASTOPHORI,  among  the  ancients,  priefts 
whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  the  images,  along 
with  the  fhrines  of  the  gods,  at  folcmn  feflivals, 
when  they  were  to  pray  for  rain,  fair  weather,  or 
the  like.  The  Greeks  had  a  college  of  this  order 
of  priefts  in  Sylla's  time. 

PASTOPHORI  A,  the  cells  or  apartments  near 
the  temples,  where  the  paftophori  lived.  There 
were  feveral  lodging  rooms  for  the  priefts  of  a 
fimilar  kind  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

•  PASTOR,  u.f.  [paftor,  Latin  ;  pajleur,  Fr.j 

1.  A  fhepherd. — 

The  pipe  on  which  th'  Afcrsean  pajior  play'd. 

Dry  den. 

The  pqflor  (heart  their  hoary  beards.  Dryd. 

2.  A  clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  a  flock  ;  one 
who  has  fouls  to  feed  with  found  doctrine. — The 
pajior  maketh  fuits  of  the  people,  and  they  with 
one  voice  teftify  a  general  aflent  thereunto.  Hooker. 
—The  firft  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging  to 
a  pajior  of  the  church,  was  to  teach.  South.— All 
biihops  are  pajiwrs  of  the  common  flock.  Lejlty. 
—Neither  was  the  expedient  then  found  out  of 
maintaining  feparate  paftors  out  of  private  purfes. 
Swift. 

PASTORA.   See  Pastaro. 

(1.)  *  PASTORAL,  adj.  [fiaftoraih,  Latin  5  paf. 
toral,  French.]  x.  Rural ;  ruftick ;  befeeming 
fhepherd  a;  imitating  fhepherds. — In  thole  pajlo- 
ral  paftimes,  a  great  many  days  were  fent  to  fol- 
low their  flying  predeceffbrs.  Sidney.  2.  Relating 
to  the  care  of  fouls* — Their  lord  and  matter  taught 
concerning  the  pafloral  care  he  had  over  his  own 
flock,  ifoofcr.— The  bifhop  of  Salifbury  recom 
mendeth  the  tenth  fktirc  of  Juvenal  in  his  pajioral 
letter.  Dryden. 

(*.)  *  Pastoral.  n.f.  A  poem  in  which  any 
action  or  paflion  is  reprefented  by  its  effects  upon 
a  country  life ;  or,  according  to  the  common 
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practice,  in  which  fpeakers  take  upon  them  the? 
character  of  fhepherds;  an  idyl;  a  bocolick.— 
Pajioral  Is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  fhep- 
herd ;  the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatick  or 
narrative,  or  mixed  of  both;  the  ftblefimple;  the 
manners  not  too  polite,  nor  too  ruftick.  Pvpe.— 
The  beft  actors  in  the  world,  for  tragedy,  co- 
medy, hiftory,  pajioral.  Sbak.— There  ought  to  be 
the  fame  difference  between  paftorah  and  elegies, 
as  between  the  life  of  the  country  and  the  court : 
the  latter  fhould  be  fmooth,  clean,  tender,  and 
paflionate ;  the  thoughts  may  be  bold,  more  gay, 
and  more  elevated  than  in  pajioral.  IValJh. 

(3.)  Pastoral  Lifr  may  be  confidered  in 
three  different  views :  either  fuch  as  it  now  actu- 
ally i?,  when  the  ftate  of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to 
be  a  mean,  fcrvile,  and  laborious  ftate;  when 
their  employments  are  become  difagreeable,  and 
their  ideas  grofs  and  low :  or  fuch  as  we  may 
fuppofe  it  once  to  have  been  in  the  more  early 
and  Ample  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  eafe  and 
abundance;  when  the  wealth  of  men  confided 
chiefly  in  frocks  and  herds,  and  the  fhepherd, 
though  unrefined  in  his  manners,  was  refpectable 
in  his  ftate :  or,  laftly,  fuch  as  it  never  was,  and 
never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  eafe,  inno- 
cence, and  fimplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we  at- 
tempt to  add  the  polifhed  tafte  and  cultivated 
manners  of  modern  times.  Of  thefe  three  ftates, 
the  firft  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  laft  too  refined 
and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the  ground-work  of 
paftoral  poetry.  Either  of  thefe  extremes  is  a  rock 
upon  which  the  poet  will  fplit,  if  he  approach  toe 
near  it.  We  fhall  be  dilgufted  if  he  give  us  toe 
much  of  the  fervile  employments  and  low  ideas 
of  actual  peafants,  as  Theocritus  is  cenfured  for 
having  fometimes  done ;  and  if,  like  fome  of  the 
French  and  Italian  writers  of  paftorals,  he  makes 
his  fhepherds  difcourfe  as  if  they  were  courtiers 
and  fchoiars,  he  then  retains  the  name  only,  but 
wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral  poetry. 

(4.)  Pastoral  Music.  See  Music,  Introd- 
§  »J. 

(5.)  Pastoral  Poetry.  See  Poetry,  Part  II. 
Sea.  IV. 

PASTRANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caf- 
tile,  10  miles  SSE.  of  Quadalaxara,  and  34  E.  of 
Madrid ;  between  the  Tajo  and  Tajuna.  Lon. 
a.  46.  W.    Lat.  40. 16.  N. 

(1.)  *  PASTRY,  n.  /.  [paflijarie,  Fr.  from 
pafle.]    1.  The  act  of  making  pies. — 

Let  never  frelh  machines  your  paftry  try. 

King. 

%.  Pies  or  baked  psfte. — 

The  feed  cake,  the  pajiries  and  the  furmenty 
pot.  Tujer. 
Beafts  of  chafe,  or  fowls  of  game, 
In  paflry  built,  or  from  the  fpit,  or  boil'd.  Milt, 
3.  The  place  where  paftry  is  made.— 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry. 

Star. 

(•0  Pastry  is  that  branch  of  cookery  which 
is  chiefly  taken  up  in  making  pies,  pafties,  cakes, 
&c  See  Paste,  §  a.  Dr  Cullen  obferves,  that 
pafte  is  very  hard  and  indigeftible  without  but- 
ter ;  and  even  with  it,  is  3pt  to  produce  heart- 
burn and  acefcency.  P  rhaps  this  is  inercafed 
by  the  burned  l>u  Act,  from  a  certain  fcnlibilit y 
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Tn  the  ftomacb,  which  occafions  all  empyreumatic  cing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four 
oils  to  be  long  retained,  and  fo  turn  rancefcent  fire,  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  acres  each,  planting  tim 


and  acid. 

•  Pastry-cook.  «.  /  [paftry  and  cook.]  One 
whofe  trade  is  to  make  and  fell  things  baked  in 
parte.— I  wifli  you  knew  what  my  hufband  has 
paid  to  the  paftry  cook j  and  confectioners.  Ar- 
butbnot. 

•  PASTURABLE,  adj.  [from  pafture.)  ■  Fit  for 
pafture. 

•  PASTURAGE,  n.  /  \$afturage%  Frcnch.l  i. 


ber  trees  in  the  hedge  rows,  which  will  fcreen  the 
graft  from  the  dry  pinching  winds  of  March,  which 
will  prevent  the  graft  from  growing  in  large  open 
lands ;  fo  that  it  April  proves  a  dry  month,  the 
land  produces  very  little  hay ;  whereas  in  the 
fheltered  fields,  the  graft  will  begin  to  grow  early 
in  March,  and  wiH  cover  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vent the  fun  from  parching  the  roots  of  the  graft, 
whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to  afford  a 


The  butineft  of  feeding  cattle. — All  men  would  tolerable  crop,  if  the  fpring  mould  prove  dry.  But 

fall  to  paftura%e%  and  none  to  buibandry.  Spenfer.  in  fencing  of  land  the  inclofure  muft  not  be  made 

9.  Lands  grazed  by  cattle. — The  riches  of  the  too  fmall,  efpecially  where  the  hedge-rows  are. 

country  confided  chiefly  in  flocks  and  pafturage.  planted  with  trees ;  becaufe,  when  the  trees  are 

Addifon.   $.  The  ufe  •  of  part  ore.— Cattle  fatted  advanced  to  a  confiderable  height,  they  will  fpread 

by  good  pofturaget  after  violent  motion,  die  fud-  over  the  land ;  and  where  they  are  clofe,  will  ren- 

tlenly.  Arbuthnot.  der  the  graft  four;  folhat  in  (lead  of  being  of , 
( i. )•  PASTURE.  *. /.  [pafture,  French.]  t. 


Food  ;  the  ajft  of  feeding.— Unto  the  coofervation 
is  required  a  folid  pafture.  Brown,  a.  Ground 
on  which  cattle  feed. — 

A  careleft  herd, 
Full  of  the  pa/lure,  jumps  along  by  him.  Shak. 


advantage,  it  will  greatly  injure  the  pafture.  The 
next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badneft  of 
the  foil,  or  want  of  proper  care,  the  graft  hath  been 
deftroyed  by  nifties,  bufhes,  or  mole  hills.  Where 
the  furface  of  the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may 


run  or  wc  pajture,  jumps  atong  by  rum.  sbak.  tne  lurrace  or  tne  iana  is  clayey  ana  cow,  it  may 
— When  there  was  not  room  for  their  herds  to  be  improved  "by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it ;  but 


feed  together,  they,  by  con  fen  t,  feparated  and  en- 
largcd  their  pa/lure.  Locke.— 

On  nature's  common,  far  as  they  can  fee 
Or  wing,  they  range  and  pafture.    •  Tbomftm. 
3.  Human  culture;  education.   Not  ufed. — 
From  the  firft  pafture*  of  our  infant  age, 


if  it  is  an  hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie, 
or  clay,  are  very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it ; 
but  this  fhould  be  laid  in  pretty  good  quantities*- 
otherwife  ft  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  the  land. 
If  the  ground  is  over  run  with  bulhes  or  nifties,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grub 


To  elder  cares  and  man's  Severer  page.  Dry  den,   them  op  towards  the  latter  part  of  fummer,  and, 


(1.)  Pastusi,  or)  is  that  referred  for  feeding 
Pasture  Land,  5  cattle.  Pafture  land,  is  of 
fuch  advantage  to  hufbandry,  that  many  prefer  it 
even  to  corn  land,  becaufe  of  the  fmall  hazard 
and  labour  that  attends  it ;  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  mod  of  the  profit  that  is  expected 
from  the  arable  land,  becaufe  of  the  manure  af- 
forded by  the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  it.  Paf. 


r  they  are  dried,  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the 
alhes  over  the  ground  juft  before  ^he  autumnal 
rains ;  at  which  time  the  furface  of  the  land  fhould  ■ 
be  levelled,  and  fown  with  graft-feed,  which  will 
come  up  in  a  fhort  time,  and  make  good  graft 
the  following  fpring.  So  alfo,  when  the  land  is 
full  of  mole-hills,  thefe  fhould  be  pared  off,  and 
either  burnt  for  the  afties,  or  fpread  immediately  . 


tare  ground  is  of  two  forts;  the  one  is  meadow  on  the  ground  when  they  are  pared  off,  obferving  , 
land,  which  is  often  overflowed ;  and  the  other  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  graft-feed  juft  as  the 
is  upland,  which  lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft  of  autumnal  rains  begin.  Where  the  land  has  been 
thefc  will  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  thus  managed,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  roll 
hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not  require  mana-  the  turf  in  the  months  of  February  and  March 
ring  or  drefiing  fo  often  :  but  then  the  hay  pro-  with  an  heavy  wood  roller ;  always  obferving  to 
duced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roller  may  make 
ether;  as  is  alfo  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  up-  an  imprcflion  ;  this  will  render  the  furface  level, 
land  more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  and  make  it  much  eafler  to  mow  the  graft  than 
meadows ;  though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  when  the  ground  lies'in  hills ;  and  will  alfo  caufe 
and  larger  cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofc  which  are  the  turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the  people 
brought  from  the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnfhire.  ufually  term  a  good  bottom.  The  graft  likewife  will 
But  where  people  are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  be  the  fwecter  for  this  hufbandry,  and  it  will  be 
will  give  a  much  larger  price  for  fuch  as  hath  a  great  help  to  deftroy  weeds.  Another  improve- 
becn  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in  fhort  upland  paf-  roent  of  upland  paftures  is,  the  feeding  of  tbrm ; 
sure,  than  for  the  other,  which  is  much  larger,  for  where  this  is  not  practifed,  the  land  muft  be 
Be  fides  this,  dry  paftures  have  an  advantage  over  manured  at  leaft  every  3d  year  ;  and  where  a  far- 
toe  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed  all  the  win-  mer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  pofleffion,  he 
ter,  and  are  not  fo  fubject  to  poach  in  wet  wea-  will  not  care  to  part  with  bis  manure  to  the  paf- 
thcr ;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many  weeds  produced ;  ture.  Therefore  every  farmer  fhould  endeavour 
which  are  great  advantages,  and  in  a  great  mea-  to  proportion  his  pafture  to  his  arable  land,  efpe- 
fure  rccompenfe  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  crop,  cially  where  manure  is  fcarce,  otherwife  be  will 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  advantages  of  foon  find  his  error;  for  the  pafture  is  the  founda- 
meadow  land;  (See  Meadow:)  therefore  (hall  tion  of  all  the  profit  which  may  arife  from  the 
here  only  mention  forae  methods  for  improving  arable  land.  Whenever  the  upland  paftures  are 
m€  upland  pafttsre.  mended  by  manure,  there  fhould  be  a  regard  had 
(>)  Pasture  land,  methods  or  improving,  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  ma- 
The  firft  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  by  fen-  Dure  applied :  as,  for  inftance,  all  hot  fandy  land 
Vol*  XVII.  Past  I.  /           M  Jbould 
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mould  bare  a  cold  manure;  neat's  dung  and  good  heart  to  fupply  the  graft  with  nourifhmenf, 
fwine'8  dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch  lands;  but  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  after  the  corn  is 
for  cold  lands,  horfe  dung,  allies,  and  other  warm  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confidcrablc  crop  of 
manures,  arc  proper.   And  when  theft*  are  ap.  clovt  r ;  and  as  their  roots  ;>re  biennial,  many  of 
plied,  it  fhould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  the  ftron^rft  plants  will  perifli  foon  after  they  are 
rains  have  foaked  the  ground,  and  rendered  it  too  rut  ;  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  made  but 
foft  to  cart  on  ;  and  it  fhould  be  carefully  fpread,  little  piogrefs  befoi-e,  will  be  the  principal  part  of 
breaking  nil  the  clods  as  fmall  a:t  poffible,  and  the  crop  f<»r  the  fucceeding  year ;  which  is  many 
and  then  harrowed  with  buflies,  to  Jet  it  down  turns  not  worth   Handing.     Therefore,  when 
to  the  root?  of  the  eivu  .    When  the  manure  is  ground  is  laid  do  -  n  for  gr\fs,  there  fhoutd  be  no 
laid  on  at  this  lea  Ion,  ihe  r  .ins  in  winter  will  walfi  *  cup  of  any  kind  fo\v«  with  the  foedfi  ;  or  at  lend 
down  the  falts,  lb  that  the  following  fpring  tie  the  cmp  lhoi:k!  he  Ibwrs  very  thin,  and  the  land 
grafs  will  receive  the  advantage  of  it.    There  fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from  weede, 
jhould  aifo  be  great  c  <re  t  It.  n  to  deftroy  the  otherwif-?  the  weeds  will  come  up  firft,  and  grow 
weeds  in  the  pa  A  u  re  every  tbr.ng  and  autumn  :  fo  ftrong  .is  to  overhear  the  grafs,  and  if  they  are 
for,  where  this  is  nut  pr act: ted,  the  weeds  will  not  pu  led  up,  will  eutiiely  fpoil  it. 
ripen  their  feeds,  which  will  fpread  over  the  (4.)  Pasture  Land,  season  and  se eds  pro- 
ground,  and  thereby  fid  it  with  Inch  a  crap  of  ?yr  for  sowing  in.  The  belt  feafon  to  fow  the 
weeds  as  will  foon  overbear  the  grvtf .-.ml  deftroy  grafs  feed.-*  upon  dry  I.u.d,  when  no  other  crop  is 
it ;  and  it  will  be  very  dillk-ulr  to  root  them  out  town  with  them,  is  about  the  middle  of"  Septem- 
'aflerwards;  efpccially  ragwort,  at:d  fuch  other  her,  or  fooner  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  y*in : 
weeds  as  have  down  adhering  to  their  feeds.   The  for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen 
graffes  fown  in  thefe  upland  p.iMun>s  feld<im  de-  fome  good  Ihowcrs  of  rain  after  the  feed  is  fown, 
generate,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good:  whereas  the  gnfs  will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get 
the  low  meadows,  which  are  overflowed  in  win-  fufficient  rooting  in  the  ground  before  winter:  fo 
ter,  in  a  few  years  turn  to  a  harfh  rulhy  grafs,  will  not  be  in  itonger  of  having  the  roots  turned 
though  the  upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  grafs  out  of  the  ground  by  froft,  efpccially  if  the  ground 
for  many  years  without  renewing.    There  is  no  is  well  rolled  before  the  froll  comes  on,  which 
part  of  huibandry  of  which  the  farmers  arc  in  ge-  will  prcft  it  down,  and  fix  the  earth  clofe  to  the 
neral  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  pafture:  molt  roots.    Where  this  hath  not  been  pracrifed,  the 
of  them  fuppofe,  that  when  old  paflure  is  plowed  froft  has  often  loofened  tbe  ground  fo  much,  as 
up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good  fward  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs,  and  done 
again  ;  fo  their  common  method  of  managing  their  it  great  damag^ ;  and  this  has  been  brought  as  an 
land  after  ploughing,  is  to  fow  with  their  crop  of  objection  to  the  autumnal  lowing  of  grafs ;  but  it 
barley  fome  grafs  feeds  as  they  call  them  ;  that  is,  wdl  he  found  to  have  no  weight  if  the  above  di- 
either  the  red  clover,  which  they  intend  to  ftand  rection  is  pracrifed:  nor  is  there  any  hazard  of 
two  years  after  the  corn  is  taken  oft  the  ground,  fowing  tbe  grafs  at  this  feafon,  but  that  of  dry 
or  rye-grafs  mixed  with  trefoil ;  but  as  all  thefe  weather  after  the  feeds  arc  fown ;  for  if  the  graft 
arc  at  molt  but  biennial  plants,  whofe  roots  de-  comes  up  well,  and  the  ground  is  well  rolled  in 
cay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfected,  fo  the  the  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  Novcm- 
ground,  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again  plough,  ber,  and  repeated  again  the  beginning  of  March, 
ed  for  corn ;  and  this  is  the  con (t ant  round  which  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined  at  bottom,  and  a 
the  lands  are  employed  in  by  the  better  fort  of  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  expected  the  fame  fum- 
farmera.    But  whatever  may  have  been  the  prac-  mer.    But  where  the  ground  cannot  be  prepared 
tice  of  thefe  people,  it  is  certainly  poffihle  to  lay  for  lowing  at  that  feafon,  it  may  be  performed  in 
down  lands  which  have  been  in  tillage  with  grafs,  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  according  as  the 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  fward  ihall  be  as  feafon  is  early  or  late;  for,  in  backward  fprings, 
good,  if  not  better,  than  any  natural  grafs,  and  and  in  cold  land,  we  have  often  fowed  the  grafs  in 
of  as  long  duration.    But  Urn  is  never  to  be  ex-  the  middle  of  April  with  fuccefs;  but  there  is  dan- 
peered  in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a  crop  ger,  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpecially 
of  corn  with  the  grafs  feeds  ;  for,  wherever  this  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry ;  for  we  have  feen  many 
has  been  practifed,  if  the  corn  hasfucceeded  well,  times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed 
the  grafs  has  been  very  poor  and  weak ;  fo  that  if  by  ftrong  winds  at  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  the  feeds 
the  land  has  not  been  very  good,  the  grafs  has  have  been  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field, 
fcareely  been  worth  faving ;  for  the  following  year  Therefore,  whenever  the  feeds  are  fown  late  in 
it  has  produced  but  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  fpring,  it  will  be  proper  to  roll  the  ground 
the  crop  is  worth  little,  either  to  mow  or  feed,  well  foon  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  to  fettle  the 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwife  ;  for  the  furface,  and  prevent  its  being  removed.  The 
ground  cannot  nouriih  two  crops ;  and  if  there  forts  of  feeds  which  are  the  belt  for  this  purpole, 
were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet  the  corn,  be-  are,  the  belt  fort  of  upland  hay  feeds,  taken  from 
ing  the  firft  and  moft  vigorous  of  growth,  will  the  cIcKncft  pafturcs,  where  there  are  no  bad 
keep  the  grafs  from  making  any  considerable  pro-  weeds  ;  if  this  feed  is  lifted  to  clean  it  from  rub- 
grefs;  fo  that  tbe  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  bifh,  three  bulhelswill  be  fufficient  to  fow  an  acre 
and  but  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  of  land.    The  other  fort  is  the  trifolium  prat  en/a 
in  the  fpring  being  deltroyed  by  the  corn;  for  album*  commonly  called  ivbite  Dutch  (hvert  or 
whenever  there  are  roots  of  corn,  it  cannot  be  white  honeyfuckle grafs.    Of  this  feed  81b.  will  be 
expected  there  fhould  be  any  grafs.    Therefore  enough  for  one  acre.    The  grafs  iced  fhould  be 
the  grafa  mult  be  thin  j  and  if  the  land  is  not  in  fowu  titft,  and  then  the  Dutch  clover-feed  may  be 

afterwards 
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i  iter  wards  (own*,  but  they  fhould  not  be  mixed,  tumn,  as  hath  been  before  directed.  Tills  piec* 
becaufi?  the  clover  feeds  being  the  heavieft  will  of  hu (ban dry  is  rarely  praclifcd  by  farmers;  but 
fall  to  the  bottom*  and  consequently  the  ground  thofe.who  do,  find  their  account  in  it,  for  it  is  of 
will  be  unequally  fown.  Whrn  the  feeds  are  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Another  thing  fhould 
come  op,  if  the  land  fhould  produce  many  weeds,  alfo  be  carefully  performed,  which  is,  to  cut  up 
thefe  fhould  be  drawn  out  before  they  grow  fo  docks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  weeds, 
tali  aa  to  overbear  the  grafs ;  for  where  this  has  by  their  root*,  every  fpring  and  autumn ;  this  will 
been  ncglcctcd,Mhe  weeds  have  taken  fuch  pof-  increafe  the  quantity  ofgood  grafs,  and  preferve  the 
feffion  of  the  ground  as  to  Ireep  down  the  grafs,  paftures  in  beauty.  Drcfling  of  thefe  paftures every 
andftarveit;  and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  3d  year  is  alfo  a  good  piece  of  hufbandry;  for 
fuffered  to  remain  until  they  have  Ihed  their  feeds,  othcrwife  it  cannot  be  expected  the  ground  (hould 
the  land  has  been  fo  plentifully  (locked  with  them  continue  to  produce  good  crops.  Betides  this,  it 
as  entirely  to  deftroy  the  grafs ;  therefore  it  is  a  will  be  neceflary  to  change  the  feafons  of  mow- 
principal  care  in  hufbandry,  never  to  fufTer  weeds  ing,  and  not  to  mow  the  fame  ground  every  year, 
to  grow  on  the  land.  If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  but  to  mow  one  feafon  and  feed  the  next :  for 
or  three  times  at  proper  diftanees  after  the  grafs  where  the  ground  is  every  year  mown,  it  muft  he 
is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the  grafs,  and  caufe  it  to  conftantly  dreffed,  as  are  moft  of  Hie  grafs  gruunda 
make  a  thicker  bottom :  for,  as  the  Dutch  clover  near  London,  otberwife  the  ground  will  be  foon 
will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint  of  the  bran-  exhaufted. 

ches  which  are  near  the  ground,  fo,  by  preffing  (1.)  •  To  Pasture,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

down  of  the  ftalks,  the  roots  will  mat  fo  ctafely  place  in  a  pafture. 

together,  as  to  form  a  fward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  (».)  *  To  Pastuxe.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

the  whole  furface  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  green  graze  on  the  ground. — 

carpet,  and  will  better  refift  the  drought.    For  if  Thofe  rare  and  folitary ;  thefe  in  flocks 

we  examine  the  common  paftures  in  fummer,  in  Pafiuring  at  once.  Milton. 

moft  of  which  there  are  patches  of  this  white  ho-  *  PASTY,  n.f.  [pajfe,  Fr.]  A  pie  of  emit  raifed 

neyfuckle  grafs  growing  naturally,  we  (hall  find  without  a  difh. — 


thefe  patches  to  be  the  only  verdure  remaining  in 
the  fields.  And  this  the  farmers  in  general  ac- 
knowledge, is  the  fwecteft  feed  for  all  forts  of 
cattle ;  yet  they  never  thought  of  propagating  it 
by  feeds,  nor  has  this  been  long  practiced  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo 
it  is  certainly  the  very  beft  fort  to  fow,  where 
paftures  arc  laid  down  to  remain ;  for  as  the  hay- 
feeds  which  are  taken  from  the  beft  paftures  will 
be  compofed  of  various  forts  of  grafs,  fome  of 
which  may  be  but  annual,  and  others  biennial ;  fo, 
when  thefe  go  off,  there  will  be  many  and  large 
patches  of  ground  left  bare  and  naked,  if  there  is 
not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  white  clover  to 


Of  the  pafle  a  coffin  will  I  rear, 
And  make  two  pa/lies  of  your  fhameful  heads. 

Shak. 

—If  ye  pinch  mc  like  a  pafly,  I  can  fay  no  more. 
Shak.— 

If  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  pafiy  lodge  a  living  hare.  King. 

Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pqfty  fell, 
And  much  too  wife  to  walk  into  a  well.  Pope. 
(1.)  *  PAT.  adj.  [from  pas,  Dutch,  Skinner.] 
Fit ;  convenient ;  exactly  fuitable  either  as  to  time 
or  place.  This  is  a  low  word,  and  fhould  not  be 
ufed  but  in  burlefque  writings. — Pat,  pat;  and 
here's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  re- 


fpread  over  and  cover  the  land.  Therefore  a'gnod   hearfal.  Shak.  Midf.  Night's  Dream.— 


fward  can  never  be  expected  where  this  is  not 
fown  ;  for  in  moft  of  the  natural  paflures,  we  find 
this  plant  makes  no  fmali  (hare  of  the  fward ;  and 
it  is  equally  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing 
naturally  upon  gravel  and  day  in  moft  parts  of 
England  :  which  is  a  plain  indication  how  ealily 
this  plant  may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in 
moft  forts  of  land  throughout  this  kingdom. 
Therefore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has 
been  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again, 


NTfw  I  might  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 

Shak* 

They  never  faw  two  things  fo  pat, 
In  all  refpec'ts,  as  this  and  that.       »  Hudibras. 
— Zuinglius  dreamed  of  a  text,  which  he  found 
very  pat  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharift.  Atterb.-— 
He  was  forely  put  to't  at  the  end  of  a  verfe, 
Became  he  could  find  no  word  to  Come  pat  in. 

Swift. 

(».)  *  Pat.  n.f  [patte,  Fr.  is  a  foot,  and  thence 


in  the  ufual  method  of  hufbandry,  is»,  from  the  pnt  may  be  a  blow  with  the  foot.]  1.  A  fight 
fanners  not  di(Ungui(hing  which  grafTos  are  an-   quick  blow;  a  tap.— The  leaft  noife  is  enough  to 

difturb  the  operation  of  his  brain ;  the  pat  of  a 
(huttlc-cock,  or  the  creaking  of  a  jack  will  do  it. 
Collur.  1.  Small  lump  of  matter  beat  into  fhape 
with  the  hand. 


nual  from  thofe  which  are  perennial ;  for  if  annual 
or  biennial  grades  are  fown,  tbefe  will  of  courfc 
toon  decay ;  fo  that,  untefs  where  fome  of  their 
feeds  may  have  ripened  and  fallen,  nothing  can  be 
expected  on  the  land  but  what  will  naturally  come 
up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  covetous  method  of 
laying  down  the  ground  with  a  crop  of  corn,  has 
Qccafioncd  the  general  failure  of  tncreafing  the 


*  To  Pat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ftri  ■« 
lightly;  to  tap.— Children  prove,  whether  thty 
can  rub  upon  the  bread  with  one  band,  and  pat 
upon  the  forehead  with  another,  and  ftraightwaya 


pafture  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  where  it  is  now  they  pat  with  both.  Baton' »  Nat.  Hifi.— 

much  more  valuable  than  any  arable  land.   After  Gay  pats  my  fhoulder,  and  you  vanquifh  quite, 

the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  before  Pope. 

dircfted,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way  *  PATACHE.  *./.  A  fmall  (hip.  Asnfwortb 

to  prefcrve  it  good  is,  by  conftantly  rolling  the  *  PATACOON.  n.f.   A  Spanifh  coin  wot  Lb 

ground  with  a  heavy  roller,  every  fpring  and  au-  four  millings  and  eigh'  '-nee  Engluh.  ^v'Zri 
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PATJECI,  in  mythology,  images  of  gods  which  ron's  return,  found  that  the  talleft  man  among 

the  Phce:  icians  carried  on  the  prows  of  their  gal-  them  meafured  only  ^ feet  7  inches  high ;  feveral 

lies.   Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  calls  them  9*"ut*-.t.  The  were  within  an  inch  or  two  as  tall ;  but  the  6rdi- 

word  is  Phoenician,  and  derived  from  pethica,  i.  e.  nary  fize  was  from  5  feet  10,  to  6  fecU  All  agree, 

tittdtu  a  title,  or  mark  of  dignity.   See  Bochart'e  however,  that  the  Ivir  is  black,  and  barfb  like 

Chanaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.   But  Scaligcr  does  not  bridles;  that  they  are  of  a  dark  copper  colour  ; 

agree.  Morin  derives  it  from  r»8»«xa*,  monkey,  this  that  their  features  are  rather  handfome  than  uely; 

animal  having  been  an  object  of  worfhip  among  that  tliey  clothe  themfelvcs  with  (kins ;  that  they 

the  Egyptians,  and  hence  might  have  been  honour-  paint  themfclvea  varioufly  }  and  thtre  is  reafon  to 

cd  by  their  neighbour  .    Mr  Elfncr  has  ebferved,  fufpect,  that  by  that  variety  they  didioguifh  their 

that  Herodotus  does  not  call  the  patxei  g<  cl* ;  but  tribes.    One  remarkable  observation  made  by  our 

that  they  obtained  this  dignity  from  the  liberality  voyagers  is,  that  the  Patagonians  could  rrpeat 

of  Heft  chius  and  Suida*,  and  other  anciert  lexi-  whole  fentences  after  our  men,  more  diftinctly 

cographers,  who  place  them  at  the  ftcrn  of  fliips;  than  almoft  any  European  foreigner  of  what  na- 

whereas  Herodotus  placed  them  at  the  prow,  tion  foever.   Another  very  remarkable  particular 

6caliger,  Bochart,  and  Selden.  have  taken  fome  is,  that  they  had  none  of  the  characters  of  a  fero- 

patos  about  thia-fubject.   Mr  Morin  has  alfo  given  cious  people;  there  was  no  offenfive  weapons 

lis  a  learned  dtffertation  on  this  head  in  the  Me-  among  them,  except  the  fcimitar,  and  a  kind  of 

moires  de  ty  Acad,  des  infeript.  et  Bdles  Lettres,  fling,  which  they  ufe  in  hunting,  confiding  of  two 

torn,  i.;  but  Mr  Elfner  trunks  it  wants  evidence,  round  ftor.es  ot  about  a  pound  weight  each,  con- 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  of  South  America,  neded  together  by  a  thong.   Thefe  ftones  were 

comprehending  aU  that  country  from  Chili  and  fattened  to  the  extremities  of  the  thong ;  and, 

Paraguay  to  the  utmoll  extremity  of  S.  America ;  when  they  threw  them,  they  held  one  (tone  in  the 

that  is,  from  350  almoft  to  540  of  latitude:  being  hand,  and  fwung  the  other  about  the  head, 

furrounded  by  Chili,  Paraguay,  the  South  and  Patagonians,  the  native*  of  Patagonia. 

Worth  Seas,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  PATAGONS,  a  nation  of  Patagonia, 

fcparatc  it  from  Terra  del  Fue^o,  and  extend  about  PATAGONULA,  in  botany;  a  pen  us  of  the 

xi6  leagues  in  length  from  fea  to  fea,  but  only  monogynia  order,  and  pentasdria  clafs  of  plants ; 

from  half  a  league  to  3  or  4  in  breadth.   This  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  in  the  41ft  order, 

country  had  the  name  of  Terra  Magellanica,  Afperifoli*.   The  crnraSers  are  thefe:  the  cup  is 

/rom  Magellan.    See  Magejulania.    The  lofty  an  extremely  frr.all  perianthium,  divided  into  five 

mountains  of  Andes,  which  are  covered  with  fegmeuts,  and  remains  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ; 

fnow  a  great  part  of  the  year,  crofting  the  coun.  the  flower  confids  of  a  Angle  petal,  with  altncft 

try  from  N.  to  S.  the  air  is  much  colder  than  in  no  tube,  the  margin  of  which  is  divided  into  five 

the  N.  und«r  the  fame  latitude.    Towards  the  N.  acute  oval  fegments ;  the  (lamina  are  five  filaments 

it  is  covered  with  wood,  but  on  the  S.  not  a  Angle  of  the  length  of  the  flower ;  the  antherac  timplc ; 

tree  fit  for  any  mechanical  purpofc  is  to  be  feen  :  the  germcn  of  the  pilld  is  oval  and  pointed  ;  the 

yet  there  is  good  pafture,  and  incredible  numbers  ftyle  is  (lender  and  (lightly  bifid,  its  ramifications 

of  wild  homed  cattle  and  horfes.   The  E.  coaft  is  are  alfo  bifid  ;  this  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the 

JUoftly  low  land,  with  few  or  no  pood  harbours;  (lamina,  and  remjins  when  the  flower  is  fal'en; 

one  of  the  bed  is  Port  St  Julian.   Patagonia  is  in-  the  fligmata  arc  fimplc ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  and 

habited  by  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes;  as  the  Pa-  pointed  caplule,  (landing  on  a  large  cup,  made  up 

tagons,  from  which  the  country  takes  its  name;  of  five  long  figments  emarginated  or  rimmed 

the  Pampas,  the  Cc/fcra,  &c.  of  whom  we  know  round  their  edges ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  yet 

very  little.    From  the  accounts  of  Com  Byron  unknown ;  but  the  contraction  of  the  cup,  in 

and  hia  crew,  and  the  teftimonies  of  other  naviga-  which  the  capfule  ftands.  is  alone  a  fufficicnt  dil- 

tors,  fome  of  them  are  of  a  gigantic  dature,  tinclion  for  this  genus.    There  is  but  one  fpecies. 

and  clothed  with  (kins;  others  go  almoft  quite  PA  TAlA,atownofIIungary,7m.N.ofColoza. 

naked,  notwithdanding  the  inclemency  of  the  cli-  PATAK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Latorcza, 

mate.    Some  of  them  alfo,  who  live  about  the  45  m.  SE.  of  Cafchca,  and  44  WSW.  of  Muncacz. 

Straits/are  perfect  favages:  but  thofe  with  whom  PATALA,  or  >  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifland 

Com.  Byron  and  his  people  converfed,  were  ge.itle  PA  TALE,     J  and  fea  port  at  the  mouth  of 

and  humane.    They  live  on  fifh  and  game,  and  the  Indus.   Plin.  ii.  73.  Curt.  ix.  7. 

what  the  earth  produces  fpontaneoufly.    On  the  (t.)PATAN,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Ead 

coads  of  Patagonia  lie  a  great  number  of  iflands.  Indies,  and  peninfula  of  Malacca,  on  the  E.  coad. 

On  the  weft  coads  are  the  iflands  Madre  de  Dios,  between  the- kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Paha.  The 

Santa  Trinidad,  Santa  Cruz,  the  ifles  of  the  Chu-  inhabitants  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly 

nians  and  Huillans,  the  Sarmientos,  and  many  Gentoos ;  but  they  are  very  voluptuous.  The  air 

others  ;  to  the  number  of  80  in  all.    Of  thofe  on  is  whotefome,  though  very  hot ;  and  they  have  no 

the  S.  coaft,  the  mod  confiderablc  are  Terra  del  feafons  but  the  winter  and  fummcr.   The  former 

Fiheoo,  and  Staten  Land.   See  thefe  articles,  is  more  properly  the  rainy  fealon ;  and  happens  in 

A  vaft  deal  has  been  [aid  refpecting  the  dature  of  our  Nov.  Dec.  and  Jau.   The  woods  are  full  of 

the  Patagonians,  by  people  of -different  nations,  elephants  and  wild  animals.    Some  voyagers  pre- 

aad  on  various  occalions.    Mr  Charles  Clarke,  tend  that  this  country  is  governed  by  a  queen, 

wtio  was  on  board  Byron's  fliip  in  1764,  fays  that  who  never  marries,  but  may  have  as  many  gal- 

fome  of  them  are  certainly  nine  feet,  if  they  do  not  lants  as  (lie  pleafcs.  They  trade  with  the  Cbinefe. 

exceed  it.    Captain  Walli*  on  the  other  hand,  (a.)  Patan,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom, 

who  wc.tt  out  to  the  Straits  ofMag«llao  after  By-  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  one  of  the  ftronfreft 
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cities  in  that  country.   It  is  very  little  known.  We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground) 

Loo.  109.- o.  E.  Lat.  37.  30.  N.  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name.  Shak. 

PATAPASCO,  or  \  a  navigable  river  of  Mary-  5.  A  paltry  fellow.  Obfolete. — 

PATAPSCO,        >  knd*  wh»ch  rife*  in  York  What  a  py'd  ninny'6  thia  ?  thou  fcurvy  patth  ! 

county,  Peunfylvania,  and  after  running  S.  and  Shak. 

S£.  falls  into  Chefapeak  Bay,  3  m.  S.  of  Baltimore.  *  To  Patch,  v.  n.  [pudtzer,  Danifh ;  pezzare, 

PATARA*  the  capital  of  Lycia,  E.  of  the  mouth  Italian.]    1.  To  cover  with  a  piece  fewed  on. — 

of  the  Xanthus  ;  famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  They  would  think  themfelves  miferable  in  a  patch- 

of  Apollo.  (Livy,  Mela.)  For  the  fix  winter  months,  ed  coat,  and  yet  their  minds  appear  in  a  pie-bald 

Apollo  gave  anfwers  at  Patara;  and  for  the  fix  livery  of  coarfe  patches  and  borrowed  ft) reds, 

fumirer  at  Delos :  (Firgilt  Servius  .*)  thefe  are  the  Locke.   %.  To  decorate  the  face  with  fmall  fpots 

Lyei*  Sortes  of  Virgil.  The  town  wasfituated  in  a  of  black  filk.— In  the  middle  boxes,  were  feveral 

peniufula,  called  Ljciorutn  Cherfonefus.  ( Stephamu.)  ladies  who  patched  both  fides  of  their  faces.  Spe8. 

See  Atfs,  xxi,  1.  We  begged  her  but  to  patch  her  face, 

PA-TA-IUE-  US,  or  )  a  furname  of  Apollo,  from  She  never  hit  one  proper  place.  Swift. 

PA-TA-REUS,      >  Patara.  Hor.  Livy.  3.  To  mend  clumfily  \  to  mend  fo  as  that  the  ori- 

PATAS,  or  Caxamarquilla,  a  mountainous  pro-  ginal  ftrength  or  beauty  is  loft. — 

vince  of  Peru,  in  Truxillo,  remarkable  for  its  gold  Any  thing  mended,  is  but  patched.  Shak. 

mines.  Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.  Dryd. 

PATATE,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Quito.  — Broken  limbs,  common  prudence  fends  us  to 

PATAV1NI,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pat  a-  the  furgeons  to  piece  and  patch  up.  VEJlrange. 

vium,  or  Padua  i  of  whom  Livy  was  the  mod  4-  To  make  up  of  ftireds  or  different  pieces, 

famous.  Sometimes  with  up  emphatical.— If  we  feek  to 

PATAVIN1TY,  n.f.  among  critics,  a  peculi-  judge  of  thofe  times,  which  the  fcriptures  fet  us 

arity  of  Livy's  diction ;  from  Patavium,  the  place  down  without  error,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Affyriaa 

of  bis  nativity ;  but  wherein  this  patavinity  con.  princes,  we  (ball  but  patch  up  the  ftory  at  adven- 

6ft s,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed.   SeeLivius,  ture.  Raleigh**  Hi/lory. — 

N°  1.   In  all  probability,  it  is  one  of  thofe  deli-  His  glorious  end  was  a  patched  work  of  fate, 

cacies  that  are  loft  in  a  dead  language.    Dan.  Ill  forted  with  a  foft  effeminate  life.  Dry  den. 

Georg.  Morhof  publifhed  atreatife  De  Patavini-  —There  is  that  vifible  fymraetryinahumanbody, 

UUe  Liviana,  at  Kiel,  in  1685,  wherein  he,  explains  as  gives  an  intrinfick  evidence,  that  it  was  not 

the  urbanity  and  peregrinity  of  the  Latin  tongue.  formed  fucceflively  and  patched  up  by  piece-meal. 

PATAV1RCA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Guarmcy,  Bentley.— Enlarging  an  author's  lenfe,  and  build- 
between  P«iita  and  Lima  >  67  miles  N.  of  Lima.  ing  fancies  of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we 

PATAVIUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Tranfpadana,  may  call  paraphrafing;  but  more  properly  chan- 

on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the  Medoacus  Minor ;  ging,  adding,  patching*  piecing.  Felton. 

founded  by  Antenor  the  Trojan:  (Mela,  Firgil,  *  PATC  HER.  n.f.  from  patch.)  One  that  patch- 

Seneca.)  Now  called  Padua.  es;  a  botcher. 

PATAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  *  PATCHERY.  ru  f.  [from  patch.)   Botchery ; 

Loiret,  and  late  prov.  of  Orleannois }  remarkable  bungling  work.   Forgery.   A  word  riot  in  ufe. — 

for  the  defeat  of  the  Englifh  in  1439,  where  Joan  You  hear  him  cogg,  fee  him  difTesMble, 

of  Arc  did  wonders.   It  is  is  miles  NNW.  of  Know  h\»*%roh patcbery,  love  bim,  and  feed  him, 

Orleans,  and  18  N.  of  Beaugeucy.   Lon.  1. 43.  E.  Yet  remain  afiur'd  that  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Lat.  48'  J-  N.  Shak. 

PATAZ,  or  Patas.  See  Patas.  *  Patch  work.  n.f.  [patch  and  work.)  Work 

(1.)  •  PATCH,  n.f.  [ptaxo,  Ital.]   x.  A  piece  made  by  fewing  fmall  pieces  of  different  colours 

fewed  on  to  cover  a  bole.—  interchangeably  together.— When  my  cloaths  were 

Patches  let  upon  a  little  breach,                .  finifhed,  they  looked  like  patchwork.  Swift.-— 

Difcrcdit  more  in  hiding  of  the  flaw,  Whoever  only  reads  to  tranferibe  fhining  remarks, 

Than  did  the  flaw  before  it  was  fo  patched.  Shak.  without  entering  into  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 

If  the  (hoe  be  ript,  ox  patches  put ;  author,  will  be  apt  to  be  milled  oat  of  the  regu- 

Hc's  wounded  !  fee  the  plaifter  on  his  foot.  lar  way  of  thinking ;  and  all  the  product  of  all  this 

Dryden.  will  be  found  a  manifeft  incoherent  piece  of  patch- 

%.  A  piece  inferted  in  mofaick  or  variegated  work.  work.  Swift*— 

— They  fuffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pie-bald  Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  difcordant  pride 

livery  of  coarfe  patches  and  borrowed  fhred.  Locke.  In  patchwork  flutt'ring.  Pope. 

j.  A  fmall  fpot  of  black  filk  put  on  the  face. —  To  patch  work  learn'd  quotations  are  allied, 

Madam  nature  wears  black  patches  too.  Clear.  Both  lerve  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

If  to  every  common  funeral,  Young. 

By  your  eyes  raartyrM,  fuch  grace  were  allowM,  (1.)  •  PATE.  »./  [This  is  derived  by  Skinner 

Your  face  wou'd  wear  not  patches*  but  a  cloud,  from  tete,  Fr.)  The  bead.  Now  commonly  ufed 

Suckling,  in  contempt  or  ridicule,  but  anciently  in  ferious 

. — Their  patches  were  placed  in  different  fituatioos,  language.— 

as  party  ngnals  to  diftinguifh  friends  from  foes.  Here  take  thylover's  token  on  thy  pate.  SpenJ. 

Addifon. —             •  By  cuftoms  and  covetous  pates, 

Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  By  gapes  and  opening  of  gates.  Tuffer,  t 

fell !                                      Pope,  He  is  a  traitor,  fet  him  to  tfafe  tower, 

4 .  A  fmall  part  iclc ;  a  parcel  of  land.—  And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  bis.  Shak. 

1  Steal 
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Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  excellent  pafs  of 
pate.  Sbak. 
That  broker  that  ftill  breaks  the  fate  of  faith, 
That  daily  break-vow.  Shah. 

This  man's  a  flatterer.   The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  Sbak. 

Thank  your  gentler  fate, 
That,  for  a  bruis  d  or  broken  pate, 
Has  freed  you  from  thofe  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  married  brow.  Hudibres. 
— Many  will  rather  chufe  to  neglect  their  duty, 


are  eroded  by  other  ftreaks  nearly  parallel  to  the 
circumference ;  it  is  of  the  ufual  colour,  and  its 
eye  is  perforated.  Fig.  6.  This  is  white,  fliaped 
fomething  like  an  hand  bell,  and  has  within  a  pro- 
tuberance  refembling  a  clapper.  Fig.  7.  is  a  fe- 
ven-fided  limpet,  divided  at  each  angle  by  ridges 
from  the  fummit,  which  form  a  ftar  on  a  white 
ground,  variegated  with  black  fpots.  Fig.  8.  is  a 
fmall  ribbed  fhell,  of  a  brown  colour  and  rough  ; 
it  has  a  chamber,  and  a  beak.fafhioned  eye,  pla- 
ced at  one  of  its  extremities.  'Fig.  9.  is  the  fineft 


than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church's  fervice.    fhell  of  this  fpecies  :  its  fize,  the  fine  mother-of- 


Soutb. — If  any  young  novice  happens  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  flatterers,  prefently  they  are 
plying  his  full  purfe  and  empty  pate  with  addrefles 
fuitable  to  his  vanity.  South. 

(2.)  Pate,  in\ fortification,  a  kind  of  platform, 
referobling  what  is  called  an  bor/e*s Jhoe. 

(3.)  Pate,  in  geography,  an  ifland  of  France,  in 
the  Gironde,  near  Blaye. 

*  PATED  adj  [from  pite.)    Having  a  pate. 


pearl  colour  on  the  infide,  and  the  beauty  of  itf 
red  fpots  without,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
tortoife-fhell,  give  it  the  pre-eminence  over  all 
o!  hers.  It  is  called  the  Tortoife  jhell  but tier.' Fabius 
Columna  diftinguifbes  4  fpecies  of  the  lepas  or 
limpets: 

1.  Patella  lepas  agrea,  or  sylvestris,  in 
a  fmall  (hell,  irregularly  ova),  of  an  afh  colour, 
marked  with  radii  and  zones  croffing  each  other, 


It  is  ufed  only  in  compofition :  as  \ong~pated  or  and  perforated  at  the  top  by  an  aperture  which 

cunning ;  QiMow-pated  or  foolifh.  ferves  the  fifli  for  a  vent. 

PATEE,  n.f.  or  Patter,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs,  a.  Patella  lepas  major, or  exotica,  comes 

fmall  in  the  centre,  and  widening  to  the  cxtremi.  from  Spain  ;  the  (hell  is  hard,  thick,  and  ribbed  in 

tics,  which  are  very  broad.  angles,  and  the  rim  is  denticulated. 

*  PATEF ACTION,  n.  f.  \patefa8io,  Latin.]  3.  Patella  lepas  regalis,  fo  called  as  be- 


A<3  or  (late  of  opening.  Ainfkvortb. 

PATEHUCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  near  a  filver 
mine.   Lon.  99.  55.  E.  Lat.  *>i.  o.  N. 

PATELI,  or  Putala,  a  town  of  Thibet,  in 
Lafla,  near  a  mountain,  on  which  is  feated  the 
temple  or  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama.  (See  Lama, 


ing  thought  fit  for  a  king's  table,  is  of  a  mother- 
of-pearl  colour  within,  and  is  ribbed  and  perfora- 
ted in  many  places:  thefe  (hells  have  been  found 
on  the  back  of  the  fea-tortoife,  or  turtle,  and  on 
a  large  pinna  marina. 
4.  Patella  lepas  vulgaris,  very  com moSi 


N°  1.)   It  is  3  miles  E.  of  Lafla,  and  172  NNW.  at  Naples,  is  of  an  oval  figure  and  afh-colour. 

of  Ghergong.  (III.)  Patella,  in  zoology,  or  entomology, 

(I.) PATELLA,  the  Knee-pan.  Sec  Anatomy,  isalfo  a  name  given  by  Lifter  and  others  to  a  little 

Index.  hulk  or  fhell,  found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry, 

(II.) Patella, in  zoology,  the  Limpet,  a  genus  plum,  rofc,  and  other  trees,  containing  an  animal 

ofinle&s  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea  ;  within,  and  ufeful  in  colouring.    Thefe  patella; 

the  animal  is  •?  the  fnail  kind.    The  (hells  arc  of  are  of  the  form  of  globes,  except  when  they  ad- 

that  clafs  which  is  called  univalves  ;  they  have  no  here  to  the  tree,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a 

eoatour,  and  are  in  the  form  of  little  pointed  cones,  fhining  chefnut  colour.   The  hufk  itfelf  ftrikes  a 

They  are  always  attached  to  fome  hard  body.  v«ry  fine  crimfon  colour  on  paper,  and  within  it 


Their  fummit  is  fomctimes  acute,  fometmes 
obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back,  or  perforated.  The 
rock  or  other  hard  body  to  which  they  are  always 
found  adhering,  ferve&as  a  kind  of  fecond  or  under 
fliell  to  preferve  them  from  injury;  and  for  this 
reafon  Aldrovandus  and  Rondclet  have  c  la  (fed 
them  among  the  bivalves;  but  in  this  error  they 
have  not  been  followed.  The  diftinguifliing 
mark  or  chara&eriftic  of  the  lepas  is  to  have  but 
one  convex  lhell,  which  adheres  by  its  rim  to  a 
rock,  or  fome  other  hard  fubflance.  Theie  arc 
.36  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are  principally 
diftinguiQicd  by  peculiarities  in  their  (hells.  The 


is  found  a  white  maggot  which  is  of  no  value : 
this,  in  time,  hatches  into  a  very  fmall  but  beau- 
tiful bee.  The  fize  of  this  bee  is  about  half  that 
of  an  ant.  They  have  a  fting  like  bees,  and  three 
fpots  in  a  triangle  on  the  forehead,  fuppofed  to  be 
eyes.  They  are  black,  and  have  a  large  round 
whitifh  or  pale  yellow  foot  on  the  back.  The 
upper  pair  of  wings  are  (haded  and  fpotted,  but 
the  under  pair  are  clear.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  try  whether  the  colour  they  yield  might  not  be 
ufeful.  The  deepeft  coloured  hulks  afford  the 
fineft  and  deepeft  purple:  they  muft  be  ufed  while 
the  animal  in  them  is  in  the  maggot  form ;  for 


limpet,  fig.  |a  Plate  CCLX.  has  large  yellow  fur-   when  it  is  changed  into  the  bee  ftate  the  fhell  is 


rows  and  ridges  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, which  is  indented;  the  eye  is  perfectly 
white,  and  fhaped  like  a  nipple.  Fig.  i.  Is  per- 
fectly fmooth,  but  radiated  with  brown  ftreaks, 
aud  perforated  in  the  fummit.  Fig.  3.  is  ribbed, 
and  indented  at  the  circumference;  its  coat  is 
fpotted  with  brown,  in  a  zig-zag  form,  and  its 
eye  is  of  a  ruby  colour.  Fig.  4.  is  a  fmall  brown 
Jhell,  the  ribs  or  (trie  of  which  are  armed  with 
fmall  white  points.    Fig.  3.  is  striated  with  radii, 


dry  and  colourlefs.  Lifter,  who  firft  obferved 
thefe  patellz,  went  fo  far  on  comparing  them 
with  the  common  kermes,  as  to  aflert  that  they 
were  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  production : 
but  his  account  of  their  being  the  workmanfhip 
of  a  bee,  to  preferve  her  young  maggot  in,  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  true  hiftory  of  the  kermes  ;  for 
that  is  an  infect  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  is 
poflible  that  thefe  patellae  may  be  the  fame  genus 
of  animals  with  the  kermes,  but  then  it  produces 


reaching  from  the  eye  to  the  circumference,  whkh   its  young  within  this  fhell  or  hufk,  which  is  no 
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other  than  the  fltin  of  the  body  of  the  mother 
animal;  but  as  there  are  many  flies  whofe  worms 
or  maggots  are  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  perhaps  this  little  bee  may  lay  its  egg  in 
the  body  of  the  proper  in  fed,  and  the  maggot 
hatched  from  that  egg,  may  cat  up  the  proper 
progeny,  and,  undergoing  its  own  naturalehanges 
there,  iflue  out  at  length  in  form  of  the  bee.  This 
may  have  been  the  cafe  in  fome  few  which  Dr 
Lifter  examined  ;  and  he  may  have  been  milled  by 
this  to  fuppofe  it  the  natural  change  of  the  infect. 

(IV.)  Patella  fera,  the  wild Hmpet,  a  name 
very  improperly  applied  by  Kondilittus,  and  Al- 
drovand  tO'the  mures  mar  in*,  or  tone b*  veneris, 
which  certainly  are  not  of  the  patella  kind. 

*  PATEN,  n.f.  {patina,  Lat.}  A  plate.  Not 
in  ufe.— 

The  floor  of  heav'n 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  or  bright  gold.  Shak. 

PATENODB,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  near  the  E. 
coaft,  7!  miles  E.  of  Candy. 

(i.)  *  PATENT,  adj.  [patens,  Lat.  patent,  Ft.] 
».  Open  to  the  perufa'  of  all :  as  letters  patent. — 
In  Ireland,  where  the  king  difpofes  of  biihopricks 
merely  by  his  letters  patent,  without  any  Conge" 
d'Elire.  LeJIy.  a.  Something  appropriated  by  let- 
ters patent. — Madder,  in  king  Charles  the  firft's 
timv«,  was  made  a  patent  commodity.  Mort.  Hvjb. 

(».)*  Patent,  n.f.  A  writ  conferring  foroe  ex- 
clusive right  or  privilege. — K  you  are  fo  fond  over 
her  iniquity,  give  her  a  patent  to  offend.  Shak. — 
So  will  I  grow,  fo  live,  fo  die, 

Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  op.  Shak. 
— We  are  cenfured  as  obttinate,  m  not  complying 
with  a  royat  patent.  Sioift. 

(3.)  Patent  leaf,  in  botany,  a  leaf  that  ftands 
almoft  at  right  angles  with  the  ftalk. 

(4.)  Patent  letters.   St*  Letter,  §  8. 

•  PATENTEE,  n.f.  (from  patmt.)  One  who 
has  a  patent.— If  his  tenant  and  patentee  difpofe  of 
his  gift,  without  his  kingly  confent,  the  lands 
fhall  revert  to  the  king.  Bacon.- In  the  patent 
granted  to  lord  Dartmouth,  the  frcurittes  obliged 
the  patentee  to  receive  his  money  back  upon  every 
demand.  Swift. 

PATEQUE M  ADE,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuba;  10  miles  E.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

(1)  PATER,  [Lat.  i.  e.  Father.]  is  varioutly 
ufed.   See  $  4,  6 ;  and  Patres. 

(1.)  Pater,  Paul,  a  learned  Hungarian,  born 
at  Menerfdorf,  in  1656;  and  driven  from  his 
country,  when  young,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
proteftant.  The  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel  made  him 
bis  librarian,  and  he  became  profeflbr  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  Dantzic  ;  where  he  died 
in  1714.  He  publiflied  many  works  on  literature 
and  philofophy. 

(3.)  Pater,  in  geography.   See  Pf.der. 

(4.)  *  Patur  Nostbr.  «.  /.  [Latin.J  The 
Lord  s  prayer. 

(5.)  Pater  hotter,  in  geography,  iflands  of 
Ada,  in  the  Euft  Indian  fea,  fo  called  becaufe  of 
the  great  number  of  rocks,  which  frilors  have 
likened  to  the  beads  with  which  the  P.ipifls  tell 
their  pater  noltcr.  They  abound  in  corn  and 
fruits,  and  are  very  populous. 

(6.)  Pater  fatratvs,  the  firftand  principal 
po-ftm  in  the  college  ,of  heralds  called  Feda/es. 
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Some  fay  he  was  a  conftant  officer  and  perpetual 
chief  of  that  body;  and  others  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  a  temporary  minifter,  elected  upon 
account  of  making  peace  or  denouncing  war, 
which  were  both  done  by  him.   See  Feci  ales. 

(j.)  Pater,  St,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  dep. 
of  the  Sarte,  3  miles  S.  of  Alencon. 

(1.)  PATERA,  in  antiquity  [from  Pateo,  Laf. 
to  be  open*,!  a  large  open  goblet  or  veflel,  ufed  by 
the  Romans  in  their  facrifices;  wherein  they 
offered  their  confecrated  meats  to  the  gods,  and 
wherewith  they  made  libations.  See  Libation, 
and  Sacrifice.  On  medals  the  pitera  is  feen  in 
the  bands  of  feveral  deities ;  and  often  in  thofe  of 
princes,  to  mark  the  facerdotal  authority  joined 
with  the  imperial,  &c.  F.  Joubert  obferves,  that 
befides  the  patera,  there  is  frequently  an  altar 
upon  which  the  patera  feeing  to  be  pouring  its 
contents.  The  patera  was  of  gold,  filver,  marble, 
brafs,  glafe,  or  earth  ;  and  they  ufed  to  mclofe  it 
in  urns  with  the  afhesof  thedeceafed,  after  it  had  N 
ferved  for  the  libation  of  the  wine  and  liquors  at 
the  funeral.  The  patera  is  an  ornament  m  archi- 
tecture, frequently  feen  in  the  Doric  freeze,  and 
the  tympans  of  arches ;  and  they  are  fometimes 
ufed  by  themfehres,  to  ornament  a  fpace.  In-  this 
cafej  it  rs  common  to  hang  a  ftring  of  hunts  or 
drapery  over  them  r  fometimes  they  are  much 
enriched  with  foliage,  and  have  a  mafk  or  a  head 
in  the  centre. 

fa.)  Patera,  the  modern  name  of  Patara. 

PATERCULUS,  Caius  Vblleius,  an  ancient  , 
Roman  hiftor'un,  who  fl 00 rimed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Cafar,  was  born  A.  V.  C.  735.  His  an-  ' 
ceflors  were  illuftrious  for  merit  and  offices.  Hit 
grand-father  efpoufed  the  party  of  Tiberius  Nero, 
the  emperor's  father ;  but  being  old  and  infirm, 
and  not  able  to  accompany  Nero  when*  be  retired 
from  Naples,  he  killed  himfelf.  His  father  was  a 
loidier  of  rank,  and  fo  was  Paterculns.  He  was  a 
military  tribune  when  Caius  Csefar,  a  grandlbn  of 
Auguftus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the 
Partbrans,  in  an  ifland  of  the  Euphrates,  m  753. 
He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  Germany  under 
Tiberius ;  and  accompanied  that  prince  for  9  years 
fucccflurely  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  received 
honourable  rewards  from  him ;  but  was  preferred 
to  no  higher  dignity  than  the  praetorfhip.  The 
praifes  he  beft:>ws  upon  Sej.mus  make  it  probable 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  this  favourite,  and  was 
involved  in  his  ruin.  His  death  is  placed  by  Mr 
Dodwill  in  A.  U.  C.  784,  when  he  was  in  his  50th 
year.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  the  Roman 
Hiftory  in  two  books,  in  which*  many  particulars 
are  related  that  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found; 
which  make  it  the  more  valuable.  It  waf  firft 
publifhcd,  from  the  MS.  of  Morhac,  by  Rhenanus, 
at  Bafil  in  1.520:  afterwards  by  Lipfius at  Leyden 
in  158 1 ;  by  Gerard  Voffius  in  1639;  by  Boeclerua 
at  Strafburg  in  164a ;  by  Tbyfius  and  others;  and, 
laftly,  by  Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  1719,  in  8vo. 
To  the  Oxford  edition  in  1693,  8vo,  were  prefix- 
ed the  Annates  VeUeiani  of  Mr  Dodwcll,  which 
fhow  a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Lipfius 
cenfurca  him  fevcrely  for  his  praifing  Tiberius.. 
'  PATERNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftilc  ; 
3  miles  E.  of  AlcarAz. 

•  PATERNAL,  adj.  [patemus,  L*X.paternr1,VT.} 

1.  Fatherly; 
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1.  Fatherly}  having  the  relation  of  a  father;  per- 
taining to  a  father.— 

I  difclairn  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood.  K.  Lear. 
—Grace  fignifies  the  paternal  favour  of  God  to 
his  elect  children.  Hammond. — Admonitions  fra- 
ternal or  paternal  of  his  fellow  Chriftians.  Ham- 
mond .  —  * 

They  fpend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd  j  and 
'  dwell 

Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule*  Milton* s  Par.  Loft. 

2.  Hereditary ;  received  in  fucceffion  from  one's 
fathers- 
Men  plough  with  oxen  of  their  own 

Their  fmall  paternal  field  of  corn.  Dryden. 
—He  held  his  paternal  eftate  from  the  bounty  of 
the  conqueror.  Dryden.— 

Retreat  betimes 

To  thy  paternal  feat,  the  Sabine  field.  Addifon. 

PATERNE,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  and  diftrict.  of  Vannes. 

PATERN1AN,  St,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ca- 
rintbia  ;  6  miles  ESE.  of  Spiral. 

*  PATERNITY.  «./.  (from  pa  tern  us,  Lat.  pa- 
ternite,  Fr.]  Fatherfhip ;  the  relation  of  a  father. 
-The  world,  while  it  had  fcarcity  of  people,  un- 
derwent no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  cl- 
derfhip.  Raleigh.— The  paternity  and  filiation  leave 
very  fenfible  impreffions.  Arbuthnot. — This  origi- 
nation in  the  divine  paternity*  as  Bifhop  Pearfon 
fpeaks,  hath  anciently  been  looked  upon  as  the 
alTertion  of  the  unity.  Waterland. 

PATERNO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Demona,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hybla ; 
15  miles  W.  of  Catania.   Sec  Hybla,  N°  i. 

(i.)  PATERSONi  the  Rev.  Alexander,  a  Scot- 
tifh  clergyman  of  uncommon  abilities,  born  at 
Skipmyre,  in  the  parifh  of  Trailflat,  now  annexed 
to  that  of  Tinwald,  in  Dumfries-fhire,  about  1660. 
He  not  only  fuggefted  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  propofed  a  national  object  of  dill 
greater  importance  to  Great  Britain,  had  it  been 
carried  into  execution,  by  the  fettlcment  of  a 
Scottish  colony  at  Darien.  The  hiftory  of  that 
fettlemcnt,  the  luminous  ideas  conceived  by  Pa- 
ter fon,  the  fhameful  oppofition  it  met  with  from 
a  mean  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy,  and  the 
confequent  deftruclion  of  the  infant  colony,  with 
Sir  John  Dalrymple's  judicious  remark*  on  the 
whole  infamous  tranfaftion,  are  inferted  under  the 
article  Darien,  N°l.  §  i.  1—5.  The  Rev.  James 
Laurie,  minifter  of  Tinwald,  fays,  Paterfon  was 
not  an  objeure  Scotchman,  as  a  certain  writer  ftylea 
him;  he  more  than  once  reprefented  Dumfries, 
6cc.  in  the  Scotch  parliament.  The  fame  houfe 
gave  birth  to  bis  grand-nephew,  Dr  James  Moun- 
fey,  firft  pbyfician  for  many  years  to  the  emprefs 
of  Ruffia.  The  widow,  who  now  enjoys  the  farm, 
is  filter  to  Dr  John  Rodgerfon,  who  fucceeded  Dr 
Mounfey  as  firft  pbyfician  to  the  emprefs.  Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  Vol.  J.  p.  165. 

(a.)  Pater son,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1725. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  his 
guardian  failing,  he  loft  his  fortune.  Being  maimed, 
and  not  having  been  brought  up  to  anyprofeffion, 
he  chofe  that  of  a  bookfeller,  in  which  he  was 
unfuccefsful.    He  then  commence**  auctioneer, 


and  after  ft  niggling  with  much  diftrefs,  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowrr. 
He  died  19th  OcL  1801.  He  wrote  and  publiftied, 
I.  A  dijfrrtation  on  the  eqtteflrian  figure  of  the  Georgt 
and  of  the  Garter;  by  Dr  PertingalU  1753:  a.  The 
travels  of  Caiat  Junior ;  1767:  3.  Janeriana,  or 
a  book  qffcraps  :  4-  The  T rmplar,  a  weekly  paper : 
and,  5.  Speculations  on  lacu  and  lawyers.  But 
what  rendered  him  chiefly  famous  was  bis  talent 
at  drawing  up  catalogues.  The  catalogues  which 
he  made  of  many  valuable  libraries,  being  truly 
ratfonnee,  fell  at  high  prices. 

(3.)  Pater  son,  in  geography.  SeePATTiasos. 

(1.)  *  PATH.  »./.  [path,  Saxon  ]  Way;  road ; 
track.  In  converfation  it  is  ufed  of  a  narrow  way, 
to  be  pafled  on  foot}  but  in  folemn  language 
means  any  pafiage.— For  darknefs,  where  is  the 
place  thereof, — that  thou  fhouldft  know  the  paths 
to  the  houfe  thereof?  Job  xxxviii.  10. — 

On' the  glad  earth  the  golden  age  renew, 

And  thy  great  father's patbto  heav*n  purfue./)/W. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread. 

Dryden. 

—There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up, 
and  they  have  a  very  feverc  law  againft  any  that 
enters  the  town  by  another  path.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

(a.)  Path,  in  mechanics,  is  the  courfe  or  track 
marked  out  or  run  over  by  a  body  in  motion. 

(3.)  Paths  or  the  Moon  and  Planets. 
See  Astronomy^,  Index. 

(1.)  PATHETIC,  adf  relating  to  the  paffions* 
It  comes  from  the  Greek,  w* 3<»-,  paffion  or  emotion. 
Sec  Passion. 

(%.)  Pathetic,  or    7    mufic,  fomething  very 

(a  )  PATHETICAL,  5  moving,  or  expreffive, or 
paifionate;  capable  of  exciting  pity,  compaflion, 
anger,  or  other  paffions.  The  chromatic  genus, 
with  its  greater  and  lefier  femi  tones,  either  afcend- 
ing  or  del'cending,  is  very  proper  for  the  pathetic j 
as  is  alfo  an  artful  management  of  difcords;  with 
a  variety  of  motions,  now  bnik,  now  Ianguifhing, 
now  fwift,  now  flow. 

(3.)  *  Pathetical.  Pathetick.  a.  ; 
pathetique,  French.]  Affecting  the  paflions;  paf- 
fionate;  moving. — 

His  page  that  handful  of  wit ; 

'Tis  moft  pathetical.  Shak. 
— How  pathetick  is  that  expoftulation  of  Job, 
when,  for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made 
to  look  upon  himfelf  in  this  deplorable  condition. 
Speffator. — Tully  confulered  the  difpofitions  of  a 
fincere  and  lefs  mcrcutial  nation,  by  dwelling  on 
the  pathetick  part.  S<wifi. — 

While  thus  pathetick  to  the  prince  he  fpoke, 

From  the  brave  youth  the  ftreaming  paftion 
broke.  Pop*. 

♦  PATHETICALLY,  edx:  (from  pathetical.] 
In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  ftnkc  the  paflions. — 
Thefe  reafons,  fo  pathetically  urged  and  fo  admira- 
bly raifed  by  the  profopopecia  of  nature  fpeaking 
to  her  children  with  fo  much  authority,  deferve 
the  pains  J  have  taken.  Dryden. 

*  PATHET1CALNESS.  n.f.  [from  pathetical?, 
Quality  of  being  pathetick ;  quality  of  moving  the 
paflions. 

(1.)  PATH-HEAD,  a  coofiderable  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Fifelhire,  and  parifh  of  D)  fart ;  E. 
of,  but  adjacent  to  Kirkaidy  j  lorg  famous  for  if. 
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of  nails.   It  is  named  from  it9  fitua-   —In  the  way  of  rtghteoufnefa  is  life,  and  Jo  the 
tioo,  at  the  head  of  a  fteep  afcent  called  the  Path,  pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.   Prov.  xii. 


on  the  Gde  of  a  hill  facing  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It 
U  divided  ioto  Patli-head  Proper,  or  Dunikeer,  and 
Sinclmrton.  The  latter  has  been  moftly  built  within 
thefe  50  years.  The  total  population  of  both,  in 
179a,  was  1089  ;  increafe  fince  1755,  98*.  The 
■umber  of  houfes  was  310;  and  families  581. 
The  nail  manufacture  ft  ill  brings  in  above  1000I. 


a8.— 

When  in  the  middle  pathway  balks  the 
fnake ; 

O  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  fultry  hours. 

Gay. 

PATI.   See  Patta,  and  Patti. 
*  PATIBLE.  adj.  Ifrom  potior,  Lat.]  Suffer. 


a-year.  Weaving  and  other  manufactures  are  alfo   able ;  tolerable.  Di3. 
carried  on  ;  and  a  fair  fur  woollen  and  linen  cloths      *  PATIBTJLA  K  Y.  adj.  [patibulair  ,  Fr.  from  pa* 
is  held  in  Auguft  tibulum,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  gallows.  Di8. 

(a)  Pat H- h fad,  a  village  of  Mid-Lothian,  a  (l.)  •  PATIENCE,  n. /.  {patience*  French; 
mile  S  of  Dalkeith.  patientia,  Latin.]  1.  The  power  of  fuffcring ;  calm 

*  PATHLESS,  adj.  [from  path.]  Untrodden ;   endurance  of  pain  or  labour.— 
■ot  marked  with  paths. —  Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude \ 

Afk  thou  the  citizens  of  pathle/s  woods,  I  have  no  rehlh  of  them.  Shak. 

What  cut  the  air  with  wings?  Sandys.   — Chriftian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  op- 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  affray  portunity  in  times  of  affliction  and  perfecution. 

Through  the  heav'ns  wide  pat  biffs  way.  Milton.   Spratt. — 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go,  Patience  of  toil,  and  love  of  virtue  fails. 

And  wander  after  patklefs  deftiny.        Dryden.  Prior. 
Through  mifts  obfeure,  (he  wings  her  tedious   a.  The  quality  of  expecting  long  without  rage 

or  difcontent ;  longfutfering. — NecelTary  patienca 
in  feeking  the  Lord  »«  better  than  he  that  lead, 
eth  his  life  without  a  guide.  Eceltu.  xx.  31.— 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 
Matthew.  3.  Perfevcrance ;  continuance  of  la- 
bour.— 

He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meeknefs 
taught.  Harte. 
4.  The  quality  of  bearing  offences  without  re- 
venge or  anger.—* 

His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone. 

Harts. 

3.  Sufferance;  permiflion.— By  their  patience,  the 
a  poll  Us  preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as 
when  they  fpake  the  gofpel.  Hooter.  6.  An  herb. 
A  fpecies  of  dock. — Patience,  an  heib,  makes  a 


way, 

And  from  the  fummit  of  a  pathkfs  coaft 
Sees  infinite,  and  in  that  fight  is  loft.  Prior \ 
(1.)  *  PATHOGNOMONICS  adj.  {*«s*y,u. 
**'««*r>  9*5*+  and  ytwu.]  Such  figns  of  a  difeafe 
13  are  infeparable,  defigning  the  efience  or  real  na- 
ure  of  a  difeafe ;  not  fymptomatick.  Quiney. — 
He  has  the  true  pathognomonic*  fign  of  love,  jea- 
ou  fy.  Arbutknot. 

(a.)  Pathognomonic  Sighs.  See  Medicine, 
Inturse. 

♦  PATHOLOGICAL,  adj.  [patMogique,  Fr. 
rom  pathology.]  Relating  to  the  tokens  or  difco- 
vrable  effects  of  a  diftemper. 

•  PATHOLOGIST,  n.  f.  [r.**-  and  x,ya.\ 
Dne  who  treats  of  pathology. 


(i.)  •  PATHOLOGY.  »./.  [*a^o>  and  uy»  •  good  boiled  fallad.  Mortimer, 
athologie,  Fr.]  That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  (a.)  Patience  is  that  calm  and  unruffled  tem- 
o  the  diftetnpers,  with  their  differences,  caufes,  per  with  which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of 
,nd  effects,  incident  to  the  human  body.  Quiney.  litis,  from  a  conviction  that  they  are  at  leaft  per- 
il.) Pathology.  See  Medicine.  mitted,  if  not  fent,  by  the  beft  of  Beings,  who 
PATHOS,  [Or.  Ibfcf,]  literally  fignifies  paf-  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  thofe 
ion,  and  in  poetry  is  applied  to  the  expreffion  of  who  love  and  fear  bim. 
►adion.  (3.)  Patience,  in  botany  (§  1.  def.  6.) 


PATH R I.   See  Parthia,  §  3. 

PATHROS,  a  city  and  canton  of  Egypt,  which 
he  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  mention ;  Jer. 
Jir.  1.  15.  Esek.  xxix.  14.  xxs.  14.  We  are  un- 
certain of  its  fituation.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  call 
I  Phaturis;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in 

Jpper  Egypt.   Ifaiah  (xii.  a.)  calls  it  Pathros;   the  thing  endured.— To  this  outward  flructure 


See 

Rum  fx,  N3  4. 

(4.)  Pat lENCn,  in  geography,  an  ifland  near 
Rhode  lfiand,  in  Narraganfet  Bay,  SE.  of  War* 
wick  Neck ;  a  miles  long,  and  1  broad. 

(u)  *  PA  TIE  NT.  adj.lpatient,  Fr.  pattens,  Laf.] 
1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring  :  with  ©^"before 


nd  it  i?  the  country  of  the  Pathrufim,  the  pofte- 
ity  of  Mizraim,  mentioned  by  Mofes,  Gen.  x.  14. 
Izrkiel  threatens  them  with  an  entire  ruin.  The 
ews  retired  thither,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
trances  of  Jeremiah ;  but  Ifaiah  foretold  their  re- 
urn. 

PATHRUSIM,  a  fon  of  Mizraim,  fuppofed  to 
«  the  progenitor  of  the  Parthians.  See  Part  hi  a, 

i  t. 

PATHWAY,  n  f.  {path  and  way.]  A  road  ; 


was  joined  ftrength  of  conftitutinn,  patient  of 
fcvereft  toil  and  hardfhip  Fr//.— Wheat,  which 
is  the  beft  fort  of  grain,  of  which  the  purcft  bread 
is  made,  is  patient  of  he-it  and  cold.  Raj.  a.  Calm 
under  pain  or  afflction.— 

Be  patient,  and  1  will  Hay.  ShaK 
Gnev'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your 
fcoro, 

I  die.  Dryden. 
3.  Not  revengeful  againft  injuries.   4.  Not  eafily 


1  common  acceptation,  a  narrow  way  to  btpafled  provoked.— he  patient  toward  all  meji.  1  Th'Jf.t. 

m  toot. —  14.    5.  Pertevering ;  calmly  diligent.— Whatever 

Alas,  that  love,  whofe  view  is  muffled  ftill,  1  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought.  Newton. 

Should  without  eyes  fee  pathways  to  bis  ill.  Shot.  6.  Not  baity  j  not  vicioufly  eager  or  impetuous. — 
Vol.  XV  U.  Part  L  4N  Not 


)gle 
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Not  patient  to  exped  the  turns  of  fate, 
They  ope.  M  camps.  Prior. 
(a.)  *  Patient.  ».  /.  [patnnt,  FrVj    x.  That 


PAT 


which  receive*  imprefflons  tr«;rn  external  agents. 
-Malice  is  a  pallion  fu  impel uousaud  precipi 


appeared  after  his  death,  have  rendered  hi* 
famous. 

(*.)  Pat  im,  Charles,  M.  D.  the  fon  of  Guy, 
made  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  aod  excelled  in 
the  knowledge  of  medals.   He  was  horn  in  Paris 


tate,  that  it  often  involve*  the  ageut  and  the  pa-    in  1633.    He  ftudied  phyfic,  took  hi»  degrees. 


tient.  Gov*  of  tlu  Tongue  — 

To  proper  patients  he  kiud  agents  brings. 

Creech. 

—When  a  fmith  with  :t  hammer  flrilcs  a  piece 
of  iron,  the  i'.on  is  the.  p.) timt  or  the  lobjtct  of 
paflion,  in  a  phiJofopiticu  lenJe,  becaufe  it  re- 
ceives rhc  operation  of  the  ageut.  H'atts.  a.  A 
perfoa  difealed.  It  is  commonly  ufed  of  tin.*  re- 
lation between  the  Gck  and  the  phyfician.--Yt>u 
deal  with  roc  like  a  phyfiei.m,  that  feeing  his  pa- 
tient  in  a  peftirnt  fever,  Ihotild  cb'de  inrtead  of 
adrainiflering  help.  Sidney. — Through  ignorance 
of  the  difeafe,  inftcad  of  good,  he  vvorLeth  hurt, 


and  out  of  one  evil  throw»th  the  jatirut  into   produced  by  age  alone 
many  miferies.  Sp'enfer.— A  phyfician  u leg  various 
methods  for  the  recovery  of  Tick  perfons;  and 
though  all  of.  them  are  difagrt cable,  hi?  patients 
.  are  never  angry.  A.Uijcn.  3.  It  is  fomctimca,  but 
rarely,  ufed  absolutely  for  a  liek  pcrfon. — 
The  poor  patient  will  as  foou  be  found 
On  the  hard  matrefa.  Dryden. 
— It  is  wonderful  to  obfervc,  how  inapprt  henfwe 
thefe  patients  are  of  their  difeafe.  Blackmore. 

*  To  Patient.  v.  a.  \patientery  Fr  ]  To  com- 
pofe  one's  felf ;  to  behave  with  patience.  Oblo- 
Ietc— 

pjtient  your  felf,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 

*  Patiently,  adv.  [from  patient.]    1.  With- 
out rage  under  pain  or  affliction.— • 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  refign 
What  juftly  thou  baft  loft.  Milton. 

Ned  is  in  the  gout* 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without; 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan  I 
.  How  glad  the  cafe  is  not  your  own  1  Swift. 
a.  Without  vicious  impctuofity  ;  with  calm  dili- 
gence.—That  which  they  grant,  we^gladly  accept 
at  their  bands,  and  wiflj  that  patiently  they  would 


and  praclifed  with  great  fuccefs.  In  1676,  ht 
was  appointed  profeflor  of  phyfic  in  Padua;  and 
in  1679  was  created  a  knight  of  St  Mark,  lie 
died  in  that  cjtyjiu  1694.  His  works  are  nume- 
rous. His  wife  too,  and  his  daughters,  were  au- 
thorelfcs. 

(3  }Pati«,  or)  n.  f  iEfiuco,  or  the  green 
(1 )  PATINA.  5  ruft  of  copper,  fo  much  valu- 
ed by  antiquarians,  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
nef*  of  ancient  copper  coins.  See  Chemistry,  In- 
dex; and  Cof?hi,  §  XII.  Inftead  of  corroding 
the  metal,  as  the  ruft  of  iror*  does,  patina  is  the 
beft  prefervative  of  ancient  copper  coins.    It  is 


(a.)  PtTiNA,  in  painting,  is  applied  to  a  fimi- 
lar  change,  which  takes  place  upon  ancient  paint- 
ings.  See  Painting,  Part  I,  St8.  V. 

*  PAT1NE.  n.  f.  [patina,  Lat.]  The  cover  of 
a  chalice.  Ainf. 

PATIV1LCA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Santa. 
PATlZlTHliS,  one  of  the  Perfian  Magi,  whofe 
brother  having  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  Sraerdis, 
the  zd  fon  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  he  railed  him  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  pretending 
that  he  was  prince  Smerdis.  See  Persia.  Hero- 
dot,  iii,  c.  61 . 

PAT.KUL,  John  Reinbold,  Count,  a  brave  and 
accompl ifhed  nobleman,  born  in  Livonia.  He  was 
employed  to  reprefent  the  grievances  of  that  pro- 
vince to  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  ;  which  he  did 
with  fuch  intrepidity  and  freedom,  that  the  king 
proCefled  to  efteem  him  for  it.  But,  being  in  re- 
ality highly  incenfed  againft  him,  becaufed  him 
to  be  profecuted  for  high  treafon ;  when  he  waa 
condemned  to  lofe  his  right  hand  and  hit  head* 
Patkul,  however,  efcaped,  and  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but,  while  acting  a* 
the  Czar's  arobaflador  to  Auguftus,  K.  of  Poland, 
whom  he  had  formerly  ferved,  was  mod  ungrate- 


examine  how  little  caufc  thej  have  to  deny  that  fully  delivered  up  a  prifoner,  by  that  monarch,  to 
which  as  yet  they  grant  not.  Honker. — Could  men  Charles  XII.;  who  caufed  him  to  be  broken  alive 
but  once  be  pemnded  patiently  to  attend  to  the  on  the  wheel,  with  every  ctrcumftance  of  igno- 
diclates  of  their  own  minds,  religion  would  gain  roiny  and  aggravated  cruelty,  on  the  30th  Sept. 
more  profelytes.  Calatny. 

PATIGUMO.  »./.  (a  corruption  of  the  words 
pate  dt  guimauve/,  a  fort  of  parte  or  cakeo  much 
ufed  on  the  continent,  as  an  agreeable  and  ufeful 
remedy  for  catarrhal  dcBnxions,  aod  fuppofed  by 
Dr  Percival  to  confift  of  gum-arabic  combined 
with  fugar  and  the  whites  of  eggs.  But  it  u>  faid 
that  the  powdered  fubftance  of  the  marfrmallow 
is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  compoGtion.  The 
Dr  recommends  it  as  an  antidote  againft  Huh- 
Cfc*.  His  receipt  is  this :  «*  Fine  fugar  4  oz. 
gum-arabic,  1  oc.  rofe  water,  half  an  ounce; 
white  of  eggs,  q.s. 


I7C7- 

*  PATLY.  adv.  [from  fat.]  Commodioufly  j 
fitly. 

(i.)PATMOS,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  30  miles  in  compab,  according  to 
Dion y hue  and  Pbny.  It  was  rendered  famous 
by  the  exile  of  St  John,  and  the  Revelation  Ihow- 
cd  him  there.  Moft  of  interpreters  think  St  John 
wrote  them  in  the  fame  place  during  bis  exile. 
Patroos  lies  between  the  ill  and  of  Icaria  and  the 
promontory  of  Miletus.  It  is  now  called  Fating 
Pa3mo,  Patmolt  or  Palmtfa.  Its  circuit  is  about 
30  railed   It  belongs  to  the  Turks.   It  is  confi- 


(1.)  PATIN,  Guy,  profeflbrj  of  phyfic  in  the  derable  for  its  harbours ;  but  the  inhabitants  have 
royal  college  of  Paris,  waa  born  in  160a.  He  been  obliged  by  the  pirates  to  quit  the  capital, 
made  his  way  into  the  world  merely  by  the  force  and  retire  to  a  hill  on  which  St  John's  convent 
of  his  genius,  being  at  firft  corrector  of  a  printing  ftands.  This  convent  is  a  citadel  confining  of 
houfc.   Ht  died  in  167*1  and  hi«  letters,  which  feverai  irregular  towers,  and  is  a  fubftantial  build- 

ing 
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mg  fe»ted  en  a  very  fteep  rock.  The  ifland  is  fcattered  citizens,  and  made  it  a  Roman  coioityi 
very  barren,  and  without  wood ;  but  abounds  fettling  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  obtained 
vrithpartridget,  rabbits,  quails,  turtles,  pigeons,  the  victory  of  Actium,  with  other  inhabitants 

from  the  adjacent  places.  Patrac  reflourifhcd  and 
enjoyed  dominion  over  Naupadtus,  (Banthea,  and 
feveral  cities  of  Achaia.  In  the  time  of  Paufaniaa, 


nd  fnipcs.  Their  corn  does  not  amount  to  iooo 
barrels  m  a  year.  In  the  whole  ifland  there  are 
fcarce  300  men :  but  there  are  above  ao  women 
to  one  man.  To  the  memory  of  St  John  is  an 
hermitage  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  where  there 
is  a  chapel  not  above  S  paces  long,  and  5  broad. 

(a.)  Patmos,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland. 
It  has  a  harbour,  and  fome  monafteries  of  Greek 
Monks.   Lou.  a6.  »4-  E.   Lat.  37.  14.  N. 

PATNA,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the  dominions 


it  was  adorned  with  temples  and  porticoes,  a 
theatre,  and  an  odeum  which  wae  fu  peri  or  to  any 


in  Greece,  hut  that  of  Atticus  Herodes  at  Athens. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  a  temple  of 
Bacchus  JEfymnetes,  in  which  was  an  image 
preferred  in  a  cheft,  and  conveyed  from  Troy  by 
Eurypylus.  By  the  port  were  temples;  and  by 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  N.  of  Bengal,  where  the  the  fea,  one  of  Cere*,  with  a  plea/ant  grove  and 
Englifh  have  factories  for  (altpetre,  borax,  and  a  prophetic  fountain  of  unerring  veraxity  in  deter- 
raw  filk.  It  is  the  capital  of  Bahar,  a  dependen-  mining  the  event  of  any  illnels.  After  fupplica- 
cy  of  Bengal,  and  is  htuated  in  a  pleafant  coun-  ting  the  goddefs  with  incenfe,  the  lick  perfon  ap. 
try,  400  miles  £.  of  Agra.  It  is  7  miles  long,  on  peared,  dead  or  living,  in  a  mirror  fufpended  fo 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  about  half  a  mile  as  to  touch  the  furface  of  the  water.   In  the  ci- 


broad.  Mr  Ren  n  el  gives  ftrong  reafons  for  fup 
pofmg  it  to  be  the  ancient  Pali  both  r  a.  The 
town  is  large  and  populous,  but  the  houfes  are 
diftant  from  each  other.  Lon.  85.  40.  E.  Lat. 
4;.  %$•  N. 

•  PATOECI.  SeePATJBCf. 

PATOMA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into 
the  Lena  ;  in  Lon.  134. 10.  E.  of  Fcrro.  Lat.  <q. 
53.  N. 

PATOMACK,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
in  Virginia,  which,  rifes  in  the  Alleghany  moun 


tadel  of  Patrac  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Laphria, 
with  her  ftatue  in  the  habit  of  a  huntrefs,  of  ivory 
and  gold,  given  by  Auguftus  Csefar,  when  he  laid 
wade  Calydon  and  the  cities  of  JEtoIta  to  people 
Nicopolis.  The  Patrenfians  honoured  her  with 
a  yearly  feftival,  which  is  defcribed  by  Paufaniaa 
who  was  a  fpeclator.  They  formed  a  circle  round 
the  altar  with  pieces  of  green  wood,  each  16 
cubits  Ion?,  and  within  heaped  dry  fuel.  The 
folemnity  began  with  a  moft  magnificent  procefc 
fion,  which  was  clofed  by  the  virgin  prieftefs  in 


<«ins,  feparatet  Virginia  from  Maryland,  and  falls  a  chariot  drawn  by  (tags.    On  the  following  day, 

into  Chefapeak  hay.   It  is  about  7  mi'es  broad,  the  city  and  private  perfon s  offered  at  the  altar 

and  is  navigable  for  near  soo  miles.  fruits,  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  victims,  wild 

PATONCE,  or  Potbwcb,  a.  /.  in  heraldry,  is  boars,  (tags,  deer,  young  wolves,  and  beads  full 

2  crofs,  ffory  at  the  ends;  from- which  it  differs  grown;  after  which,  the  (ire  was  kindled.  It  was 


only  in  this,  that  the  ends,  inftead  of  turning-down 
like  a  fleur-de-lis,  are  extended  fomewhat  in  the 
pattee  form.   See  Flory. 

PATONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  3d  rank, 
in  Hou-quang,on  the  Yang-tfe;  tj  miles  WNW. 
of  Koue. 

PATQUASHAGAMA,  a  lake  of  Canada ;  450 
miiea  W.  of  Quebec. 

PATRJB,  a  city  of  Achaia,  at  the  NW.  of  Pe- 
bponnefus,  anciently  called  Arot.  It  was  vtfited 
by  Dr  Chandler,  who  gives  the  following  account 
of  it.  **  It  has  been  often  attacked  by  enemies, 
taken,  and  pillaged.  It  is  a  conGdcrablc  town, 
at  a  diftaoce  from  the  fea,  fituatcd  on  the  fule  of 
a  hill,  which  has  its  fummit  crownet)  with  a  rui- 
nous caftle.   This  made  a  brave  defence  in  1447 


not  remembered  that  any  wound  had  ever  been 
received  at  this  ceremony,  though  the  fpedacle 
and  facrifice  were  as  dangerous  as  favage.  The 
number'  of  women  at  Patrac  was  double  that  of 
the  men.  They  were  employed  chiefly  in  a  ma- 
nufacture of  flax  which  grew  in  Elis,  weaving 
garments,  and  attire  for  the  head." 
PATRANA.  See  Pastrana. 
PATRAS,  an  ancient  and  flourifhing  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  a 
duchy,  with  a  Greek  arebbifhop's  fee.  It  i« 
pretty  targe  and  populous ;  and  the  Jews,  who 
are  one  3d  part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  four  fy« 
nagogucs.  There  are  feveral  handfome  mofquea 
and  Greek  churches.  The  Jews  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  filk,  leather,  honey,  wax,  and  cheefe. 


again  ft  Sultan  Morat,  and  held  out  until  the  peace   There  are  cyprefs  trees  of  a  prodigious  height, 


was  concluded,  which  firft  rendered  the  Morea 
tributary  to  the  Turks.  A  dry  flat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an  in- 
different road  for  vcffels.  It  is  a  place  of  fome 
trade,  and  is  inhabited  by  Jew?,  Turks,  and 
Greeks.  The  latter  have  feveral  chwche*.  One 
is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  who  fuffered  martyr- 
dom there.  It  had  been  recently  repaired.  The 
Jltr  by  the  fea  is  fuppofed  that  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres ;  by  it  is  a  fountain.  -  The  air  is  bad,  and 
tbe  country  round  about  over-run  with  the  glu- 
cyrrbixa  or  liquorice.  Patrac  aflifted  the  JEtoli- 
when  invaded  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus; 


and  excellent  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  oranges, 
It  has.  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Turks.  It  is  feated  in 
Lon.  si.  45.  E.  Lat.  38. 17.  1%. 

PATRES  Conscripti.  Sea  Comscjujt  and 
Senator. 

PATRIA,  a  town  and  lake  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora;  13  miles  NW.  of  Naples. 

(i.)  *  PATRIARCH,  n./.  [fiatriortlu*  French  % 
patriarcba,  Latin.]    1.  One  who  governs  by  pa- 
ternal right ;  the  father  and  ruler  of  a  family.— 
So  {peak  tbe  patriarch  of  mankind.  Milton* 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rifing  up.  Dryderu 
but  afterwards  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,   4.  A  bifhop  fuperior to  archbifhops. — The  patrU 
aloitfft  aWioned.  Auguftus  reunited  the  arcbs  for  100  years  had  been  of  one  houfe.  Ra- 
ti % 
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leigh. — Where  fecular  primates  were  heretofore 
given,  the  ecdefiaftical  laws  have  ordered  patri- 
archs and  ccclefiallical  primates  to  be  placed. 

(a.)  Patriarch,  f  one  of  thofe  firft  fathers 
it.)  Patriarcha,) 

inning  of  the  world,  and  who  became  famous 
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C  100  ) 

triarchs  govern  all  the  churches.  There  were  be- 
Tides  many  independent  chiefs  of  diocefes,  who, 
far  from  owning  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  grand  pa- 
triarchs, called  thcmfelve8  patriarchs  ,*  inch  at 
that  of  Aquileia ;  nor  wa6  Carthage  ever  fuljeA 
who  lived  toward*  the  be-  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Mofhcim  ima- 
gines that  the  bifhops,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  de- 
>y  their  long  lines  of  defcendants.  Abraham,  grec  of  pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  their  order, 
Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  12  font,  are  the  patri-  werediftinguifhed  by  the  Jcwifh  title  of  patriarchs 
archiof  the  Old  Teftament }  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  in  the  fourth  cer.tury.  The  au  hority  of  the  pa- 
Ac.  were  antediluvian  patriarchs.  See  Antedi-  triarchs  gradually  iucrcafed,  till,  about  the  clofe 
luvians.  The  authority  of  patriarchal  govern-  of  the  fifth  century,  all  affairs  of  moment  within 
ment  ex'fted  in  the  fathers  of  families,  and  their  their  patriarchate  came  belt  re  them,  Tbey  con- 
firft-born  after  them,  exercifing  all  kind6  of  eccle-  fecrated  biihops;  aflemliled  yearly  in  council  the 
fiaRical  and  civil  authority  in  their  refpective  clergy  of  their  refpeflive  diftiicls ;  pronounced  a 
houfi  holds ;  and  to  this  «:overnment,  whic  h  iafted  decifivc  judgment  in  thofe  cafes  where  accufations 
till  the  time  of  the  Ifwlites  dweling  in  E^ypt,  were  brought  againft  bifhops;  ;ind  appointed  vi- 
fome  have  afcribed  an  abfolote  and  dt  fpotic  pow-  cars  or  d«  puties,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
cr,  extending  even  to  the  punifhmcnt  by  death,      the  prefervition  of  order  in  the  remote  province*. 

(3.)  Patriarchs,  arm<ng  Chnftians,  are  eccle-  In  fh.>rt,  nothing  was  done  without  confuting 
fialiical  dignitaries,  o»  bifh  ps,  fo  called  from  their  them  ;  and  then  decrees  were  executed  with  the 
paternal  authority  in  the  church.  The  power  of  fame  refpedt  as  thofe  of  the  princes.  But  the  au- 
patriarchs  was  not  the  fame  in  all,  but  differed  thority  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged 
according  to  the  cufloms  of  countries,  or  the  plea-  through  all  the  provinces.  Several  diftncts,  both 
fure  of  kings  and  councils.  T^us  the  patriarch  in  the  taftern  and  weftcrn  empires,  were  exrmpt- 
of  Corulantincple  greto  to  be  a  patriarch  ovei  the  cd  from  their  jurifdiclion.  The  Latin  church  had 
patriarchs  of  Ephefus  and  Cxfarea,  and  was  call-  no  patiiatch*  tdl  the  6th  century;  and  thtr  chur- 
ed  the  ecumenical  and  uniwfal  patriarch  i  and  the  ches  of  Gaul,  Britain,  &c.  were  never  fubject  to 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  tome  prerogatives  the  authority  of  any  patriarch.  There  was  no  pri- 
which  no  other  patriarch  but  himfclf  enjoyer!,  fuch  macy,  no  archaic  nor  patriarchate,  owned  here ; 
as  the  right  ofconfecrating  and  approving  every  fin-  but  the  biihops,  with  the  metropolitans,  govern- 
glebifhop  under  hie junfdiclion.  The  patriarchate  cd  the  cburcb  in  common.  Du  Cange  fays,  that 
has  been  ever  efleemed  the  fttprerr.e  dignify  in  the  fome  abbots  have  bom  tbo  title  of  patriarchs, 
church:  the.bifliop  had  only  under  him  the  terri-  (4.)  Patriarchs,  Jrwish,  a  dignity,  refpccl- 
Jory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bifhop:  the  me-    ing  the  origin  of  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opi 


tropolitan  fuperintendtd  a  province,  and  had  for 
fnffiaganfl  the  bifhop  of  his  province ;  the  primate 
was  the  chief  of  what  was  then  called  a  dioce&f., 
and  had  feveral  metropolitans  under  him ;  and  the 
patriarch  had  under  bim  feveral  diocefes,  compo- 
sing one  exarchate,  and  the  primates  themfelves 
were  under  him.  U flier,  Pa>>i,  De  Marca,  and 
Morirus,  attribute  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  grand 
patriarchates  to  the  apoflles  themfelves ;  who,  in 
their  opinion*  pitched  on  the  three  principal  cities 
in  the  three  parts  of  the  known  world  ;  viz.  Rome 
in  Europe,  Antioch  in  A  fin,  and  Alexandria  in 
Africa:  and  thus  formed  a  trinity  of  patriarchs. 
Others  maintain  that  the  name  patri?ic!i  was  un- 
known at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice;  and 
that  long  afterwards  patriarchs  and  primates  were 
confounded  together,  as  being  all  cqu  illy  chiefs 
cf  diocefes,  and  lupcrior  to  metropolitans,  who 
were  only  chiefs  of  provinces.  Hence  Socrates 
gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of  dio- 
cefes, and  reck o1  j  ten  of  them.  It  does  no!  ap- 
pcar  that  the  dignity  of  patriarch  w:>s  appropri- 
ated to  the  five  grand  fees  of  Rome,  Coiiftanti* 
topic,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalcm,  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalccdon  in  451  ;  lor  when 
the  council  of  Nice  regulated  the  hnii»s  f»nd  pre- 
togitivcs  ol"  the-  three*  patriarchs  of  Rome,  An- 
t  jc!:,  and  Alexandria,  it  ditl  not  give  them  the 
title  of  pitM.ircIis,  though  it  allowed  them  the 
pre-eminence  and  piiviirk.es  thereof.  Nor  is  the 
;crm  patriarch  found  in  ttie  decree  of  the  council 
vi  Ch  'lcedou,  whereby  (he  5th  place  is  afiigncd 
:  Ihc  bifhop  of  JiruUh-m ;  nor  did  thefe  five  pa- 


nions.  The  learned  Authors  of  the  univevfa!  Hif- 
to:y  think,  that  the  hrlt  appearance  and  inftitution 
of  tl  oft-  patriarchs  happened  under  Ncrva  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  D^mitian.  It  leems  probable  that  the  pa- 
triarchs  were  of  the  Aaronic  or  Levitical  race ;  the 
tribe  of  Judah  being  at  that  time  too  much  de. 
prcfied,  and  too-obnoxious  to  the  Romans  to  be 
able  to  affumc  any  external  power.  But  of  wha:. 
ever  tribe  they  were,  their  aui  hot  it  y  came  to  be  very 
confidcrable.  Their  principal  bufir.c  fs  was  to  in. 
ftrucf  the  people;  and  for  this  puipofc  thry  infli- 
tuted  fchools  in  feveral  cities.  And  having  gained 
great  rrpntation  for  their  extraordinary  learning, 
zeal,  and  piety,  they  might,  in  time,  not  only  bring 
a  gre^t  concourfe  of  other  Jews  from  other  p^iits, 
.15  from  Egypt  and  other  welki  n  provinces  or  thci: 
difperfioh,  but  likewife  prove  ti  e  means  of  their 
patriarchal  authority  being  acknowledged  there 
From  them  they  ventured  at  length  to  levy  a  kind 
of  tribute,  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  dignity, 
and  of  the  slprjloli,  or  Lsgati,  under  them,  whoft 
bufinefs  it  was  to  carry  their  orders  and  dccifion: 
through  the  other  provinces  of  their  difpcrlion 
and  to  fee  them  punctually  executed  by  all,  thai 
fome  fhadow  of  union  might  be  kept  up  among 
the  •.vefkrn  Jews.  They  likewife  nominated  th« 
doctors  who  were  to  prefide  over  their  febool 
and  academics;  and  thefe  were  in  procefs  of  ttnu 
ffyled  chiefs  and  pri:uj,  in  ordrr  to  raife  the  crc 
dit  of  tb..l  digniiy,  or  to  imply  the  great  regarc 
which  their  difciplcs  were  to  pay  tu  them.  Then 
chiefs  became  at  length  rivaU  of  the  patriarchs 
at;  '  fome  of  them  p.dfcill-d  both  dignities  at  once 
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an  uftnpation  which  caufed  not  only  great  con- 
fufion  amongft  them,  but,  oftentimes  violent  and 
bloody  contefts.  However,  the  Jewifh  Rabbis 
have  trumped  up  a  much  older  era  for  this  patri- 
archal dignity,  and  have  given  us  a  fuccefllon  of 
them  down  to  the  fifth  century,  in  which  it  was 
abolifhed.  According  to  them,  the  firft  patriarch 
was  Hi! lei,  fumamed  the  Babylonian,  becaufe  he 
was  fent  for  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem  about 
ico  yezrs  before  the  ruin  of  their  capital,  or  30 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  to  decide  a  difpute 
about  the  keeping  of  Eaftcr,  which  on  that  year 
fell  out  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  and  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife  dec  i  ft  on  that  he  was  raifed  to 
that  dignity,  which  continued  in  his  family  till 
the  fifth  century*  He  was  hkewife  looked  upon 
as  a  fecond  Mofes,  becaufe  he  lived  like  him  40 
years  in  obfeurity,  40  more  in  great  reputation  for 
teaming  and  fanctity,  and  40  more  in  pofl'cfiion  of 
this  patriarchal  dignity.  Tbey  make  him  little  in- 
ferior to  that  lawgiver  in  other  of  his  excellencies, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  authority  he  gained  over 
the  whole  Jewifh  nation.  The  wonder  is,  how 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  fo  jealous  of  his  pow- 
er, could  iuffcr  a  ft  ranger  to  be  raifed  to  fuch  a 
height  of  it,  barely  for  having  decided  a  difpute 
of  little  impoitance.  Hillel  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Simeon,  whom  many  jChriftians  pretend  to 
have  been  the  venerable  old  perfon  of  that  name, 
who  received  the  divine  infant  in  his  arms.  The 
Jews  give  him  but  a  very  obfeure  patriarchate; 
though  the  Chriftian  authors  make  him  chief  of 
the  fanhedrim ;  and  Epiphanius  fays,  tbat  the 
prieftly  tribe  hated  him  fo  much  tor  giving  fo 
2mple  a  teftimony  to  the  divine  child,  that  they 
denied  him  common  burial.  But  it  is  hardly  cre- 
dible, that  St  Luke  mould  have  fo  carelefsly  palled 
over  his  two -fold  dignity,  if  he  had  been  really 
pclfeffed  of  them.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Jocbau- 
an,  not  in  right  of  dvfeent,  but  of  his  extraordi- 
nary merit,  which  the  Rabbis,  defence  in  terms 
of  the  moil  extravagant  hyperboles.  He  enjoyed 
his  dignity  but  two  years,  or  at  molt  5  years,  ard 
is  faid  to  have  foretold  to  Titus,  lb  <t  he  was  or- 
dained to  deftroy  the  temple;  on  which  account 
they  pretend  that  general  gave  bim  leave  to  re- 
move the  fanhedrim  to  Japbne.  The  Jewifh  wri- 
ters add,  that  he  erected  an  academy  there,  which 
iubiifted  till  the  death  of  Akiba;  was  the  feat  of 
the  patriarch  ;  and  confifted  of  300  fcbools;  and 
another  at  Lydda,  near  Jsphne,  and  where  the 
famed  St  George  is  buried.  He  lived  120  vears 
and  being  afked,  what  he  had  done  to  prolong 
his  life  ?  he  gave  this  anfwer ;  "  1  have  taken  care 
to  celebrate  all  feftivals :  and  my  mother  even  fold 
my  bead  ornaments  to  buy  wine  to  make  me 
merry  on  fuch  days;  and  left  me  at  her  death  300 
hogfheadsof  it,  to  fanSify  tbe  Sabbath  /"-—The 
doctors  that  flourished  in  his  time  were  no  lefs 
coufiderable,  particularly  the  famed  Rabbi  Cbani- 
na  of  whom  the  Bath  Col  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
the  world  was  prcferved  for  the  fake  of  him ;  and 
11.  Nicoderaus,  who,  they  pretend,  flopped  the 
courfe  of  the  fun,  like  Jofhua.  lie  was  fucceeded 
by  Gamaliel,  a  man  of  unfufferable  pride;  and 
yet  of  fo  univerfal  authority  over  all  the  Jews,  not 
only  iu  the  weft,  but  over  the  whole  world,  that 
the  very  monarchs  fuffered  hie  laws  to  be  obeyed 
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in  their  dominions.  In  his  days  flourifhed  Samuel 
the  Lefs,  who  compofed  a  prayer  full  of  the  bit- 
terer! curfes  againft  heretics,  by  which  they  mean 
the  Chriftians ;  and  which  are  ft  ill  in  ufe.  Gama- 
liel was  no  lefs«n  enemy  to  them  ;  and  yet  both 
have  been  challenged,  the  former  as  the  celebrated 
mafter  of  our  great  apoftle,  the  other  as  his  dif- 
ciple  in  his  unconverted  ftate.  Simon  II.  his  fon 
and  fucceflbr,  was  the  firft  martyr  who  died  du- 
ring the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  The  people  fo  re- 
gretted his  death,  that  an  order  was  given,  inftead 
of  to  bumpers  of  wine,  which  were  ufually  drank 
at  the  funeral  of  a  faint,  to  drink  13  at  his,  on  ac- 
count of  his  martyrdom.  Tbefe  are  the  patriarchs, 
who,  the  Rabbis  tell  us,  preceded  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  temple ;  and  we  nee/d  no  farther  con- 
futation of  this  pretended  dignity,  than  the  fllence 
of  the  facred  hiftorians,  who  not  only  make  not 
the  lead  mention  of  it,  but  alTure  us  all  along  that 
they  were  tbe  high  priefts  who  prefided  in  the 
fanhedrim  ;  and  before  whom  all  cafes  relating  to 
the  Jewifh  religion  were  brought  and  decided.  It 
was  the  high-pried  who  condemned  our  Saviour 
and  St  Stephen ;  who  forbad  the  apoftles  to  preach 
in  Cbrift's  name ;  and  who  fat  as  judge  on  St  Paul. 
Tbe  fame  may  be  urged  from  Jofepbus,  who  muft 
have  known  and  mentioned  this  pretended  digni- 
ty, if  any  fuch  there  had  been  ;  and  yet  is  fo  far 
from  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  it,  that  he  places 
the  pontiffs  alone  at  the  head  of  s'l  the  Jewifh  af- 
fairs; and  names  the  high-prieft  Ananus  as  having 
the  care  and  direction  of  the  war  againft  the  Ro- 
mans ;— -which  is  an  evident  proof  that  there  were 
then  110  fucb  patriarchs  in  being.  If  there  had 
be«n  any  fuch  remarkable  fuccefllon,  the  Talmu- 
difts  would  have  preferred  it ;  whereas,  neither 
they,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  authors  of  the  jew- 
ifh church,  make  any  mention  of  it;  but  only 
fume  of  I  heir  doctors,  who  have  written  a  con- 
fiderable  time  after  them,  to  whom  little  credit 
can  be  given,  as  there  are  fuch  unfurmountabte 
contradictions  between  them,  as  no  authors  either 
Jewilh  or  Chriftian  have  been  able  to  reconcile. 
Their  fuccefllon,  according  to  thofe  rabbies, 
ftands  as  follows :  1.  Hillel  the  Babylonian.  3.  Si- 
meon the  fon  of  Hillel.  3.  Gamaliel  tbe  fon  of 
Simeon.  4.  Simeon  II.  the  fon  of  Gamaliel.  5.  Ga- 
maliel II.  the  fon  of  Simeon  II.  6.  Simeon  III.  tbe 
fon  of  Gamaliel  IF.  7.  Judah  the  fon  of  Simeon  III. 
8.  Gamaliel  III.  the  fon  of  Judah.  9.  Judah  II.  the 
fon  of  Gamaliel  III.  10.  Hillel  II.  fon  of  Judah 
II.  11.  Judah  III.  fon  of  Hillel  II.  is.  Hillel 
HI.  fon  of  Judah  HI.  13.  Gamaliel  IV.  fon  of 
Hillel  HI.  But  Gants  Tzemach  David  bath  re- 
duced them  to  10.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  their  firft  rife  was  in  Nerva's 
time,  however  much  Jewifh  pride  may  have 
prompted  them  to  aflert  their  origin  to  have  been 
more  ancient  than  it  really  was.  They  have  alfo 
exaggerated  their  power  beyond  all  bounds,  for 
the  purpofe  of  repelling  the  arguments  of  Chrif- 
tians. In  time  however,  they  certainly  impofed 
upon  the  people ;  and  what  power  tbey  did  pof- 
fefs (which  the  Romans  only  allowed  to  be  in  reli- 
gious matters,  or  in  fuch  as  were  connected  with 
religion)  they  exercifed  with  great  rigour.  Their 
pecuniary  demands  became  very  exorbitant ;  and 
was  tbe  caufe  of  their  fupprefllon  in  the  year  41a. 

(1.)  *  PATRIARCHAL. 
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(i.)  *  PATRIARCHAL,  adj.  [patriarchal,  Fr.  of  the  feaate,  but  becaufe  they  were  the  fathers  of 

from  patriarch.]  i.  Belonging  to  patriarchs;  fuch  the  republic  or  of  the  empire.   This  dignity  in 

as  was  poflefled  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs*—  time  became  the  higheft  of  the  empire.  Juftinian 

Such  drowfy  fedentary  fouls  hive  they,  calls  it  fummam  dignitatem.   In  effect,  the  patri* 

Who  would  to  patriarchal 'years  live  on.  Korris.  cians  feem  to  have  bad  the  precedence  of  the  con- 

—Kim rod  enjoyed  this  patriarchal  power ;  but  fuiares,  and  to  have  taken  place  before  them  in  the 

he  againft  right  enlarged  his  empire.  Lotkt.   a.  fenate  \  though  F.  Faber  after ts  the  contrary. 

Belonging  to  hierarchical  patriarchs.— Arcbbimops  What  confounds  the  queftioo  is,  that  the  two  dig- 

or  metropolitan*  in  France  are  immediately  fub-  nities  often  met  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  becaufe  the 

jeft  to  the  pope's  jurifdidiou;  and,  in  other  pla-  patriciate  was  only  conferred  on  tbofe  who  had 

ces,  they  are  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  patriar-  gone  through  the  firft  offices  of  the  empires  or  had 

thai  fees.  Ayltffe.  been  confuls.   Pope  Adrian  made  Charlemagne 

(a.)  Patriarchal  cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that  take  the  title  of  patrician  before  he  affumed  the 

where  the  (haft  is  twice  crofled;  the  lower  arms  quality  of  emperor ;  and  other  popes  have  givea 

being  lowf  r  than  the  upper  ones.  the  title  to  other  kings  and  princes. 

*  PATRIARCHATE.  )  n.  /.  [patriarebat,  Fr.  (4  )  Patrician  was  alfo  a  title  of  honour  often 

*  PATR1ARCHSHIP.  S  fawn  patriarch.]  A  bi-  conferred  on  men  of  the  6rft  quality  in  England, 
fhopric  fuperior  to  archbifhoprics. — The  queftions  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  kings.  See  Thani* 
are  as  ancient  as  the  differences  between  Rome  (5.)  Patrician  Deities,  Patricii  Dii,  fit 
and  any  other  of  the  old  patriarchates  Selden, —  mythology,  were  Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  Plu- 
Prelacies  may  be  tw-mcd  the  greater  benefices ;  as  to,  Bacchus,  the  Sun*  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth.  ' 
that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarch/hip  and  arch-  (6.)  Patricians,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  were 
bitnopric.  Ayltffe.  ancient  fectaries,  who  difturbed  the  peace  of  the 

*  PATRIARCHY.'  n.f.  Jurifdiction  of  a  patri-  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century :  thus 
arch ;  patriarchate. — Calabria  pertained  to  the  pa-  called  from  their  founder  Patricius,  preceptor 
triarch  of  Conftantiuople,  as  appcareth  in  the  no-  of  a  Marcionite  called  Sjmmaehtu.  His  diftin- 
vcl  of  Leo  Soph  us,  touching  the  precedence  of  guifhing  tenet  was,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  flefh 
metropolitans  belonging  to  that  patriarchy.  Brer*  is  not  the  work  of  God,  but  that  of  the  devil ;  on 
wood.  which  account  his  adherents  bore  an  implacable 

PATRICA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  or"  hatred  to  their  own  flefh  ;  which  fometimes  ear- 
ths Church,  and  Campagna  of  Rome,  towards  the  ried  them  fo  far  as  to  kill  thetnfelves.  They  were 
fca-coaft,  g  miles  £.  of  Oftisj  and  13  S.  of  Rome,  a'.fo  called  Tatianites,  and  made  a  branch  of 
About  a  mile  from  it  is  a  hill  called  Monte  de  Li-   the  Encratit.*. 

<vana,  which  fome  have  thought  to  be  the  fitevof      PATRICII  Dei.   See  Patrician.  §  5. 

the  ancient  Lavinium,  founded  by  .HSneas.  PATRICIUS.  See  Patrician,  §  6:  and  Pat- 

•  PATRICIAN,  adj.  [patricirn,  Fr. patri.    ricr.  N°j. 
tius,  Lat.]  Senatorial;  noble}  not  plebeian. —         (1.)  PATRICK,  Peter,  a  native  of  ThefTalonica, 
Th*  infulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field,     who  was  fent  by  the  emp.  Juftinian  I.  ambaffador 
His  horfes  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood.         to  Amalafuntha,  Q.  of  the  Goths*  A.  D.  534 ;  and 

Addifon.   in  550  to  Chofroes,  K.  of  Perfia,  to  conclude  a 
(1.)  *  Patrician.  «./.  A  nobleman. —  peace.   On  his  return  he  was  appointed  mayor 

Noble  patricians*  patrons  of  my  right,  of  the  pa'acc.    He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  The 

Defend  the  jullice  of  my  caufe  with  arms.  Shah.   Hijlory  of  AmhaJfadors%  part  of  which  is  extant, 
You'll  find  Gracchus,  from  patrician  grown    ami  was  publifhed  in  the  CoileSion  of  Byzantine 
A  fencer  and  the  fcandal  of  the  town.     Dryd.   Hijionaus ;  in  1648,  folio. 
—Your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  pa-      {%.)  Patrick,  Simon,  D.  D.  a  very  learned 
tricians.  Swift.  Englilh  bifhop,  born  at  Gainfborourgh  in  Lin- 

(3.)  Patrician,  was  a  title  given,  among  the   colnfhire  in  1626    In  1644  he  was  admitted  into 
ancient  Romans,  to  the  defeendai  ts  of  the  ico  or   Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  and  entered  into 
aoo  firft  fenators  chofen  by  Romulus ;  and  by  him   holy  orders.   After  being  for  fome  time  chaplain 
called  patres,  fathers.   Romulus  eftablifhcd  this   to  Sir  Walter,  St  John,  and  vicar  of  Batteries,  in 
order  after  the  example  of  the  Athenians  ;  who   Suny,  be  was  nude  rector  of  Si  P.iul's,  Covent- 
were  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  the  ivt*^.J«c   garden,  London.   In  1678  he  was  made  dean  of 
patriciost  ^nd  Intieftuncpoptdares.  Patrician*,  there-    Peterborough  where  he  was  much  beloved.  Du- 
fore,  were  originally  the  nobility;  in  oppontion   ring  the  reign  of  K.  James  II.  he  boUily  preached 
to  the  Plebeians.   They  were  the  only  per  ions  and  wrote  againR  the  church  of  Rome.    In  1689 
whom  Romulus  allowed  to  afpire  to  the  ma<  iftra-    he  was  appointed  Bp.  ot  Chichefter,  and  was  em- 
-cy;  and  they  exerctfed  all  the  functions  of  the   ployed  with  others  of  the  new  bifhops  to  fettle  the 
priffthood  till  A.U.C.  495.   But  the  cognizance   affairs  of  the  'church  in  IrHanc.    In  1691  he  was 
and  character  of  thefe  ancient  families  being  al-   tranlhtcd  toy  the  fee  of  Ely  :  He  died  in  1707, 
moft  loft  by  a  long  courfe  of  years,  and  frequent   after  having  pubtifhed  v-ncus  works;  among 
changes  in  the  empire,  a  new  kind  of  patricians   which  the  molt  diftinguifivo  are,  Paraphrafes  and 
were  afterwards  fct  on  foot,  who  had  no  preten-   Commentaries  on  the  Holy  S -iptures,  3  vols.  fol. 
{ions  from  birth*  but  whofc  title  depended  entire-   %.  Tracts  againft  popr-ry ;  3.  Sermons ;  4.  Hiftory 
"ly  on  the  emperor's  favour.  Thia  new  patriciate,   of  the  Church  of  Peterborough. 
Zozimus  tells  us,  was  erected  by  Con  ftan  tine,  who      (3.)  Patrick,  St,  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  ami 
conferred  the  quality  on  his  counfellors,  not  be-   ad  bifhop  of  that  country.    He  was  born  April 
caufe  they  were  defcendeU  from  the  ancient  fathers  5th.  A.  D.  3  7j>  of  a  good  family,  at  Kirk-Patrick, 
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tar  Dumbarton,  now  in  Scotland,  but  thin  com-  and  alio  for  appointing  Prince  Edward,  and  fevc* 

prehended  under  Britain.-— His  bapti final  name,  ral  of  the  prime  nobility  of  Ireland,  knights  com- 

Sneathy  fignifiea,  in  the  Brktth  language,  •valiant  paniofw  of  the  raid  illuftriou*  order. 

in  <war.   On  fame  inroad  of  certain  exiles  from  .Panics'*  El*  or  Isti.   See  Batterssa. 

irelmd,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  Patrick's  Is  LI,  8t,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  on 

that  kingdom,  where  he  continued  fix  years  in  the  the  coat  of  Dublin,  oppofite  Bairuddery. 

fcrvice  of  Milcho,  who  bad  bought  him,  when  (i.)  Patrick's,  St,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 

Patrick  acquired  the  new  name  of  Cothraig,  or  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Munfter. 


Ctathnr-  Tigk*  u  e.  four  familiet.  In  this  time  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  irilh  language,  and  at 
lad  made  his  efcape,  and  returned  home  on  board 
a  (hip.  Aboot  two  years  after,  he  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  converting  the  Irilh,  either  in  confequence 
of  a  dream,  or  of  what  be  had  observed  during 
his  acquaintance  with  them.  To  qualify  himfelf 
for  this,  he  travelled  to  the  continent,  where  he 
continued  35  years,  purfuing  bin  ftudies  under  his 
mother's  uncle,  St  Mania,  Whop  of  Tours,  who 
bad  ordained  him  deacon  j  and  after  bis  death  with 
St  German,  bitfiop  of  Auxerre,  who  ordained  him 
prieft,  and  gave  him  his  3d  name,  Mown  or  Magi- 
nim.  Pope  Celcftine  confecrated  him  bilhop,  and 
gave  him  bis  mott  familiar  name,/Wrrenai,  eapref- 
five  of  his  honourable  defcent,  and  to  give  luftre 
and  weight  to  the  commiffion  which  be  now 
charged  him  with  to  convert  the  Irtfh.  PaUadius 


(».)  Patrick's,  St,  a  town  of  Georgia,  capital 
of  Camden  county,  tested  on  the  Great  Satilla, 
3a  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Patrick's  Well,  St,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  and  province  of  Munfter. 

PATRIMONIA,  a  town  of  Cornea,  4  miles 
W.  of  Baftia. 

•  PATRIMONIAL,  adj.  [patrimonial,  Fr.  from 
patrimony]  Pouefled  by  inheritance. — The  ex- 
pence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  own  great  patri- 
monial eftate,  that  came  over  at  that  time,  is  of  no 
fmall  000 fi deration  m  the  ftock  of  this  kingdom. 
Temple  — 

Their  patrimonial  floth  the  Spaniards  keep. 

•  PATRIMONIALLY.  ad*.  Ifrora  ^trimo- 
niai.)    By  inheritance.— Good  princes  have  not 

only  made  a  diftioction  between  what  was  their 


bad  been  there  a  year  before  him,  but  with  little  .  own  patritmmally,  as  the  civil  taw  books  term  it, 
foccefs;  the  iaints  Kieran,  Ailbe,  Dec  Ian,  and  Ibar  and  what  the  ft  ate  bad  an  intereft  in.  Davenant 
were  there  be/ore  them  both.  But  the  great  office  .    PATRIMONIO,  or  St  Piter's  Patrimony, 


01  a  pottle  or  Ireland  wasreterved  tor  ratnex,  who 
landed  in  the  country  of  the  EvOkrsn,  or  at  Wick, 
low,  A.  D.  441.  Hia  firft  convert  was  Sinell,  the 
Sth  in  defoent  from  Cormac  king  of  Lemfter.  He 
Lbeu  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Uifter, 
where  he  founded  a  church  (afterwards  the  famous 
abbey  of  Saul,  in  the  county  of  Down),  remark- 
able for  its  pofition,  and  being  made  out  of  a  barn. 
After  labouring  7  years  indefatigably  in  his  great 


a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  Pope's  dominions ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  granted  by  the  emperor 
Conftantinc  to  fupport  a  church  which  he  built 
in  honour  of  St  Peter,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Orvietano  and 
part  of  TJmbria ;  E.  by  Sabina  and  Campagna  di 
Roma ;  SW.  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  NVV.  by 
the  duchy  of  Caftro.  It  is  about  43  miles  long, 
and  3a  broad  j  and  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit.  It 


work*  he  returned  to  Britain,  which  he  delivered  alfo  produces  great  quantities  of  alum.  Viterbo 

from  the  bereties  of  Pelagius  and  Artus;  engaged  is  the  capital :  the  other  chief  cities  are  Boflena, 

fcveral  eminent  perfons  to  affift  him ;  vsfited  the  Caftellana,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Monte  Fiafcone. 

Ifle  of  Man,  which  he  converted  in  440,  when  the  This  territory  is  no*  (1811)  fubjeft  to  France, 

bithopric  was  founded ;  and  A.  D.  448,  returned  by  a  decree  of  Bonaparte, 

to  the  fee  of  Armagh,  which  he  had  founded  in  (1.)  *  PATRIMONY,  n.f.  [patrinioniam,  Lat. 

445  ;  and  in  13  years  more  completed  the  conver-  patrimonies  Fr.]  An  eftate  pofleffed  by  inherit- 

fion  of  the  whole  ifland.  After  giving  an  account  ance.— Inclofure9  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that 


of  his  commiflion  at  Rome,  he  once  more  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
between  the  monafteries  of  Armagh  and  Saul,  fu- 
perintending  and  enforcing  the  do&rine  and  <ii£> 
cipline  which  he  had  eftabliftied.  After  having 
cftablifhed  lchools,  or  an  academy,  he  died  at  Saul 
abbey,  aged  iso,  March  17,  A.  D.  493,  and  was 
buried  at  Down  afterwards,  in  the  fame  grave 
with  St  Bridget  and  St  Cotumb.  His  genuine  works 
Were  collected  and  printed  by  Sir  Jamas  Ware, 
1656.  His  immediate  fucceffor  in  this  fee  was  St 
Btncn  or  Begnus. 

(4.)PATRiCK,ST,OROBR0F,an  inftitution  which 
took  place  in  Ireland  in  1783.  On  the  jtb/rf  Feb. 
17S 1,  the  king  ordered  letters  patent  to  be  p*»fled 
under  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for 
creating  a  fociety  or  brotherhood,  to  be  called 
knigbu  of  the  illuftriout  order  of  St  Patrick,  of  which 
bit  majefty,  his  be«ra,  and  fucceffors,  (ball  perpe- 
tually be  fovereigns,  and  his  majrfty's  lieutenant- 
general  and  general  governor,  of  Ireland,  <&c.  for 
the  time  beiue.  Hi  all  officiaie  as  arand-niaiters  t 
* 


bad  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  tbepatri* 
mony  of  the  kingdom.  Bacon, — 

So  might  the  heir,  whofe  father  hath,  in  play, 
Wafted  a  thoufand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 

By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a-day, 
Hope  to  reftore  the  patrimony  fpent.  Doxies. 

Pofterity  (lands  curs'd ;  fair  patrimony 
That  I  mud  leave  ye,  fons.  Milton* 

For  this  redemption,  all  my  patrimony 
I  am  ready  to  forego  and  quit.  Milton. 
Their  fhips  like  wafted  patrimonies  fhew. 


The  fhephcrd  laft  appear*, 
And  with  him  all  bis  patrimony  bears.  Dry  den. 
(s.)  Patrimony  has  been  aho  applied  to  church 
eft  at  es  or  revenues';  in  which  feufe  authors  fay, 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Rimini,  Milan,  &c. 
The  church  of  Rome  had  patrimonies  in  France, 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  many  other  countries.  To 
create  the  greater  refpect  to  the  eftates  belonging 
to  the  church,  it  was  ufual  to  give  their  patri- 
of  the  feints  tbey  held  in  the 

higbeft 
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bigbeft  veneration  :  thus  the  eftate  of  the  church  (a.)  Patrizi,  Francis,  a  learned  Italian,  boVff 
of  Ravenna  was  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Apol/i-  in  ij.to,  at  Cherfo,  in  Iftria  ;  who  taught  phile* 
narhts ;  that  of  Milan,  the  patrimony  of  St  Am-  fophy  at  Rome,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  with  gi^at 
brofe;  and  the  eftatcs  of  the  Roman  church  were  reputation.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Peripa- 
called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  in  Abruzzoy  the  tetics.  He  wrote  many  works;  but  his  Parailtli 
patrimony  of  St  Peter  in  Sicily*  and  the  like.  MUitarK  or  Parallel  of -the  ancient  Military  Art 

(3.)  Patrimony  of  St  Peter.  See  PaTri-  with  the  modern,  Rome,  1594*  fol.  is  efteemed  his 
monio.  moft  capital  piece.   He  died  in  1797,  aged  67. 

PATR1NGTON,  a  town  of  Yorkfhire,  near  •  To  PATROCINATE.  v.  a.  \patrocihor%  Lat. 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  anciently  called  Pr x.-  patrociner,  old  French.]  To  patronife;  to  pro- 
torium.   It  is  feated  at  the  place  where  the  Ro>   ted) ;  to  defend.  Did. 

man  road  from  the  Picts  wall  ended.   It  has  a      PATROCLES,  an  ancient  author,  mentioned 
market  on  Saturday  ;  and  lies  x8  miles  ESE.  of  by  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  World. 
Hull,  50  SE.  of  York,  and  191  N.  of  London.      PATROCLI,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Attica. 
Lon.  o.  8.  E.   Lat.  s 3.  49.  N.  Paufan.  iv.  C.  5. 

(1.)  •  PATRIOT,  it.  /.  1.  One  whofe  ruling  PATROCLUS,  a  Grecian  chief  at  the  Trojan 
paffion  is  the  love  of  his  country. —  war.  He  was  the  fon  of  Menoetius  king  of  Opus, 

Patriots  who  for  facml  freedom  ftood.  TkktlL   by  Sthenele,  Philomela,  or  Polymela.  The  killing 
The  firm  patriot  there,  of  Clyfnnymus,  the  fon  of  Amphidamas,  by  acci- 

Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care,  dent,  in  his  youth,  made  him  fly  from  Opus.  He 
Shall  know  be  conquer'd.  Addi/on.   went  to  the  court  of  Peleus  king  of  Phthia;  was 

Here  tears  fhall  flow  from  a  more  gen'rouo   cordially  received,  and  contracted  the  moft  inti- 
caufe,  mate  friendship  with  Achilles,,  the  king's  fon. 

Such  tears  as  patriots  flied  for  dying  laws.  Pope.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  Pa- 
%.  It  is  fome times  ufed  for  a  factious  difturber  of  troclus  went  with  them,  at  the  exprerV  defire  of 
the  government.  his  father,  and  embarked  with  ten  (hips* from 

(a.)  Patriots,  eminent.  For  inftances  of  Phthia.  He  was  the  conftant  companion  of  Acbil- 
eminent  ancient  patriots,  fee  Aristid&s,  Aru-  les;  lodged  in  tUe  fame  tent }  and  when  he  ref ufed 
tom sn es,  Brutus,  Cincinnatus,  Codrus,  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  on  account  of 
Decius  Mos,  Epaminondas,  Fabricius,  Ly-  Agamemnon's  injuftice,  Patroclus  imitated  his 
curous,  Pelopidrs,  Timoleon,  &c  For  mo-  example,  and  his  abfence  was  the  caufe  of  much, 
deru  examples,  fee  Tell,  Wallace,  and  Wash-  lofs  to  the  Greeks.  At  la  ft  Neftor  prevailed  upon 
ington.  him  to  return  to  the  war,  arid  Achilles  permitted 

PATRIOTIC,  adj.  Actuated  by  the  love  of  him  to  appear  in  hi*  armour.  The  bravery  of 
one's  country ;  belonging  to  a  patriot,  or  patriot-  P.* troclus,  with  the  terror  which  the  fight  of  the 
ifm.  arms  of  Achilles  infpired,  foon  routed  the  Tro> 

( 1.)  'PATRIOTISM,  n.f.  [from patriot,]  Love  jans,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  city.  He 
of  one's  country  ;  xeal  for  one's  country.  would  have  broken  down  the  walls ;  Hut  Apollo 

(a.)  Patriotism.  Numberlefs  inftances  of  the  oppofed  him;  and  Hector,  at  the  inftigation  of 
moft  exalted  patriot i fro  are  recorded  in  the  hifto-  that  god,  demounted  from  his  chariot  to  attack 
ties  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  But  no  event,  him  as  he  attempted  to  (trip  a  Trojan  whom  he 
in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  ever  did  or  can  ex-  had  (lain.  This  engagement  was  obftinate ;  but 
ceed  that  well  authenticated  fact  that  occurred  in  Patroclus  was  at  length  overpowered  by  Hector, 
1347,  at  the  fiege  of  Calais.  See  Calais,  N°  x.  with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  His  body  was  at  laft  rtf- 
Nor  has  our  own  country  been  deficient  in  exam-  covered,  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where 
pies  of  the  moft  difinterefted  patriotism.  We  Achilles  received  it  with  the  loudeft  lamentations, 
fhall  only  refer  to  Wallace.  His  funeral*  were  obferved  with  the  greateft  fo- 

PATRIPASSIANJ,  >  a  feci  of  Chriftians,  who  lemnity.  Achilles  facr  ficed  near  the  burning  pile 
PATRIPASSIANS, )  appeared  about  the  end  twelve  young  Trojans,  four  of  bis  horfcs,  and  two 
of  the  ad  century,  fo  called  from  their  afcribing  of  his  d  igs ;  and  ihe  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
palEon  or  fuffering  to  the  Father }  for  they  afferted  exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
toe  unity  of  God  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy  querors  were  libeialiy  rewarded  by  Achilles, 
all  diftin&ion  of  perfons,  and  to  make  the  Father  Achilles,  laying  afide  his  refentment  againft  Aga- 
and  Son  precifcly  the  fame ;  in  which  they  were  memnon,  entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his 
followed  by  the  Sabellians  and  others.  The  au-  friend  1  and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the 
thor  of  this  herefy  was  Praxbas,  a  philofopher  fkughter  of  Heclor,  who  bad  kindled  his  wrath 
of  Phrygia.  Swedenbourg  and  his  followers  feem  by  appearing  at  the  bead  of  the  Trojan  armies  in 
to  hold  the  fame  faith.  the  armour  taken  from  Patroclus.   The  patrony- 

PATRIX,  Peter,  a  Prench  poet,  born  at  Caen   mic  of  A8orides  is  applied  to  Patroclus,  becaufe 
in  1585.   Several  of  his  poems  are  on  religious  Aclor  was  fsther  to  Menoetius. 
fubjects;  but  one  of  them,  entitled  the  D*eam,      (1.)  *  PATROL,  n.  f.  [patrouille,  potouillet  old 
has  been  often  tranflated  and  imitated.   He  died   French.]  1.  The  ad  of  going  the  rounds  in  a  gar* 
at  Paris  in  1673*        88.  rifon,  to  obferve  that  order*  are  kept.   a.  Tho:« 

(1.)  PATRIZI,  Francis,  bifbop  of  Gayctte,  an  that  go  the  rounds. — 
Italian  author  of  the  15th  century.   He  wrote         Send  forth  the  faving  virtues  round  the  land, 
feveral  works,  befidea  Ten  Dialogues  in  Italian,      In  bright  patrol.  Tkonfon. 
on  the  manner  of  writing  and  ftudying  hiftory,      (3.)  The  Patrol,  in  war  (§  r.  def.  a.),  K^nc* 
which  are  mu«b  efteemed.  He  died  in  1494.        rally  coenfts  of  5  or  6  men,  detached  from  a  body 
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•n  guard,  and  commanded  by  a  ferjeant.   They  children  when  taken  In  war;  to  contribute  to  the 

go  every  heur  of  the  night,  from  the  beating  of  portions  of  their  daughters ;  and  to  defray,  in  party 

the  tattoo  until  the  reveille:  they  walk  in  the  the  charges  of  their  public  employments.  They 

ftreeti  in  garrifons,  all  over  the  camp  in  the  field,  were  never  to  accufe  each  other,  or  take  contrary 

to  prevent  diforders,  or  any  number  of  people  fides ;  and  if  either  of  them  was  convicted  of  hav- 

tram  afferabhng  together ;  they  are  to  lee  the  lights  ing  violated  this  law,  the  crime  was  equal  to  that 

in  the  foldiers  barracks  put  out,  and  to  take  up  of  treafon,  and  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  of- 

ail  the  foldiers  they  find  out  of  their  quarters,  fender  with  impunity.   This  patronage  was  a  tie 

Sometimes  patrols  con  lilt  of  an  officer  and  30  or  as  effectual  as  any  confanguinity  or  alliance,  and 

40  men,  as  well  infantry  as  cavalry ;  but  then  the  had  a  wonderful  effect  towards  maintaining  union 

enemy  is  generally  near  at  hand,  and  confequently  and  concord  among  the  people  for  the  fpace  of 

the  danger  greater.                          *  600  years ;  during  which  time  we  find  no  duTen- 

*  To  Pat*ol.  v.  n.  [patrouiller,  Fr.]   To  go  tioos  nor  jealoufies  between  the  patrons  and  their 

the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrifbu. —  clients,  even  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  when  the 

Tnefcburguirdsoftbemindarefcut  abroad,  populace  frequently  mutinied  agaiuft  thofe  who 

And  ftill  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ring  road.  were  moft  powerful  in  the  city. 

.    Blackmore.  ,  (4.)  Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome*  (fj  1 ,  def, 

(r.y#  PATRON.  »./  lawns*  Pc.  patromu,  s.)  a  faint  whofe  name  a  perfon  bears,  or  under 

Latin.!   1.  One  who  countenances,  fupports  or  wholi?  protection  be  is  put,  and  whom  be  takes 

protects.  Commonly  a  wretch  who  fupports  with  particular  care  to  invoke ;  or  a  faint  in  whofe  name 

infolence,  and  b  paid  with  flattery,  a  church  or  order  is  founded. , 

I'll  plead  for  you,  as  for  my  patron.     Sbak.  (5.)  Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  •  law, 

Wcf  let  me  pafs  hyfileoce  Dorfet's  name ;  (fi  1,  def.  4.)  is  a  perfon  who,  having  the  advow- 

'  Ne'er  ceafeto  mention  the  continu'd  debt,  ion  of  a  parfonage,-  vicarage,  or  the  like  fpiritua! 

Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget.  promotion,  belonging  to  his  manor,  hath-  on  that 

.  .  Prior,  account  the  gift  and  difpofition  of  the  benefice, 

i.'A  guardian  faint.—                          U*  and  may  prefeht  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  vacant. 

^r  Tbbu  among*  thofe  fatats,  whom  thou  do'ft  The  patron's  right.of  difpofiog  of  a  benefice  ori- 

fec,             -    * — ii *  ^;  .*»,  ginally  arifes  either  from  the  patron  or  his  ancef- 

Shalt  be  a  faint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend  tors,  &c.  being  the  founders  or  builders  of  the 

And  pntrcn.                            ..I      Sfenfer.  church;  from  their  having  given  lands  for  the 

—St  Michael  is  mentioned  a*. the  patron  of  the  maintenance  thereof;  or  from  the  church's  being 

built  on  their  ground  \  and  frequently  from  all 


Jew  v  and  is  now  taken  by  the  >  Chriftians.  Dryd. 

f.  Advocate ;  defender;  vindicator.— We  are  no  three  together.  :  See  Patronage,  §  2. 

patrons  of  thofe  things.  /foitov-Whether .  *he  -  <A)Pataon,*i  geography,  or  P*4ron%  a  town 

minds  Of  men  have  naturally  imprinted  00  them  of  Syria,  on  the  fea  eoaft,  *o  miles  S W.  of  Tripo- 

the  ideas  of  extenfion  and  number,  I  leave  to  thofe.  lu  It  (is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  K.  Itoba- 

who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  principles.  Locke,  his,  the  atttfof  Ahab,  K.  of  Ifrael  ;  and  waa  and-, 

4.  One  who  has  donation  of  ecclefiaftical  prefer*  ently  called  Botrfs  or  hotryum.  See  Botay*. 

rnrnt^-           i.i:.           u.    .        r  .1  (1.) ♦  PATRONAGE.  «./. [from patron.)  1. 

Far  more  tkepatrons  than  the  clerks  mflame:  Support;  ptotection.--Lady,  bow  tails  it  ont. 

Patrons  of  fenfe  afraid,  bot  not  of  vice..  Weflty.  that  you,  Jn  whom  all  firtue  fhines,  will  take  the 

(a.)  Patron,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  waa  patronage  of  fortune,  the  only  rebellious  handmaid 
an  appellation  given  to  a  matter  who  had  freed  again  ft  virtue  i  Sidne)t —  ;  •  .  <"> 
his  (lave.  As  foon  as  the  relation  of  mailer  expt-  Heir's  patronage,  and  here  our  heart  defence 
red,  that  of  patron  began :  for  the  Romans,  in  .  What  breaks  its  bonds.  «  Creech. 
tiring  their  flaves  their  freedom,  did  not  defpoil  %.  GoardUnfhip  of  faints,— Among  the  Roman 
themfelves  of  all  rights  and  privileges  in  them;  the  Catbolicks  every  veflel  is  recommended  to  the  da- 
law  ftill  fubjected  them  to  confidjerable  fdrvfees  tronage  of  iume  particular  faint.  Addi/bn.  3.  Do> 
and  duties  towards  their  patrons,  the  negleclof  nation  of  a  benehceji  right  of  conferring  a  beue- 
which  was  very  feverely  punifbed.               L»r.  Ike. 

(j.)  Patron  was  alfo  a  name,  which  the  an*  (1.)  Patron  aoe,  [Lat.  patronatiu]  or  Ad  vow- 
dent  Romans  gave  to  feme  great  man,  uoder  son,($  1.  def.  3.)  is  a  fort  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
whofe  protection  tbey  ufiialb/  put  themfelves  r  ment,  confuting  in  the  right  of  presentation  to 
paying  him  all  kinds  of  honour  and  refpect,  and  a  church  or  eccicnaftical  benefice.  Advowfon, 
denominating  themfelves  his  cliints;  While  the  advoentio,  fignifies  the  taking  into  protection  \ 
patron,  on  his  fide,  granted  them  his  credit  and  and  therefore  is  fynonvraous  with  patronage,  and 
protection.  They  were"  therefore  mutually  at-  he  who  has  the  right  of  advowfbn  ■  called  thePA- 
tacbed  and  mutually  obliged  to  each  other;  and  mow  of  the  dmrcb.  For  when  lords  of  manors 
thus,  in  confluence  of  reciproca  ltiev  all  thofe  firft  built  ehurchea  on  their  own  demefoes,  and 
{editions,  jealoufies,  and  animofities,  which:  are  appointed  the  tithes  of  thofe  manors  to  be  paid 
fometimes  the  effect  of  a  difference  of  rank,  were  to  the  officiating  mtnifters,  which  before  were 
prudently  avoided  :  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pa.  given  to  the  clergy  in  common,  the  lord  who  thus 
troo  to  advife  his  clients  in  points  of  law,  to  mi-  built  a  church,  and  endowed  it  with  a  glebe  or 
aage  their  fuits,  to  take  care  of  them  as  of  his  own  land,  had,  of  common  right,  a  power  annexed  of 
children,  and  fecure  their  peace  and  happinefs.  nominating  fucb  minifter  as  he  phafed  (provided 
The  clients  were  to  affift  their  patrons  with  mo-  be  were  canonkally  qualified)  to  officiate  in  that 
spy  on  feveral  occafions  j  to  ranfom  them  or  their  church  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  en  dower, 

Vot.  XVii.  Paax  I.  O  mainuajner, 
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rffcwhfalner,  and  patron.    Advowfons  ane  either  father  or  anceftor:  awT/<«W«i  *he/bn  of  Tydeus* 
3dvo»  foH«fl/^«/<3»r,or  advowrfonsw^rej/S.  Tbey  »  — It  -ought  to  be  rendeeed.  the  fon,  Tectoaides 

are  alfo  cither  prefentat'rve,  etliatnx,  or  domain*,  being  a  patronymick.  Bt oom*. 

Aivowson.    As  the  law  now  ftands,  if  the      (t.)  Patrohyssics,  among  grammarians,  are. 

trnfr  patron  once  waves  his  privilege  of  donation,  derived,  x.  From  the  namoof  the  U%Utr ;  a*  JV/v? 

awl  presents  to  the  hifhop,  and  his  clerk  it  admit-  des,  u  e.  Achilles  tbevton  of  Peleus.   a.From  {h*  - 

ted  .md  inffituted,  the  advowfon  becomes  for  ever  mother ;  as  Phtljrideu  i.  e»  Chiron  the  {on  of.Phir 

preventative,  and  fhall  never  become  donative  anv  lyra.  j.  From  the  grandfather  on  the  father  V  fidej 

nVore.   For  thefe  exceptions  to  general  rules  and  as  JZaeider,  i.  e.  Achilles -The  grand&n  of  ^cus, 

n&ttimcm  right  are  ever  looked  upon  by  the  law  4-.  From  the  grandfather  by  the  mother's  fide  1  as 

iV*n  tiof.ivoufable  view,  and  conftrued  as  Ariel ly  .  Atlantiad'S,  i.  e..  Mercury  the  grandfou  ot  Atlas., 

in'  nofiible     If  therefore  the  patron,  in  whom  And,  <.  From  »hc  kings  and  fonsders  pf;  nitons ; 

fiich  peculiar  right  relides,  does  once  give  up  that  as  Rinuili  ltr,  i-  e.  the  Romans,  from  their  fqp/ider 

rlght,  the  law,  which  loves  uniformity,  will  inter-  king  Romulus.   The  terminations  of,  <Jreefc  and 

pre*  it  to  be  done  with  an  intention  of  giving  it  Latin  patronymics  are  chiefly  four, via^/tV,  of 

up  for  ever;  and  will  therefore  reduce  it  to  the  which  we  have  examples  above;  at* as  Thuumati- 

ftumlord  of  other  ecclefiaftica!  livings.   See  Law,  /AM..<L*..His,  the  dauther  of  Thaumas ;  u,  .is  At- 

Pott  III.  Chap.  I.  Se8.  iv.  $  <— 10.  J  (.«  AuHtit, r.,«.  Etrdura  the  daughter  of  A*la«;  and  isr, 

(f.)  Patkowage,  A*  Ma  or,  in  heraldry;  »r«'  as  Ntoine  tile  daughter  of  Nereu*.   Qf.\hefe  ter- 

t1yo*«  Oh  the  top  of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fubjeo.  rriwationa,  dts  is  hwftttUne  1  and  as.  w,  and  «/,  fe~ 

tion  and  dependence:  thus  the  city  of  Park  lately*  minim- :  dei  and  ne  are  of  tbe  Hi  ft  dec|enfion, 

bore  the  fleur-de-lis  in  chief  to  mow  her  fubjec-  aid  is  of  the  third.    Tbe  Ruffians,  in  their 

rimvtb'the  king ;  and  the  cardinals,  on  the  top  of  ufual  mode  of  addrefs,  never  prefi*  any  title  or 

their  arms,  bear  thofe  of  the  pope,  who  gave  them  appellattdn  of  refpect  to  their  names »  but  perfons 

tbe  hat,  to  fbow  that  tbey  are  hi«  creatures,  of  all  ranks,  even  thofe  of  th.e  firft diOjntfion,  call 

•  +  To  Pataokacc.  v,  9.  from  the  noutf.]  To  each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names,  to  which 
patronife :  to  protect.   A  bad  word.—  they  add  a  patronymic.   Thefe  patronymics  are 

Dar'fl  thou  maintain  the  former  word*  thou  formed  in  fame,  cafe*,  bf  adding  Fitch  (ihr^wne 

"'       fpak'ftT  as  our  Pitt,  as  Fitzherbert,  or  the  fon  of  Herbert) 

Yes,  fir,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage  .  to  the  Cbiiftian  ru»nae,of  the  father  f  is  others  by 

The  envious  barking  of  your  faucy  tongue.  Of  or  Ef;  the  former  is  applied  only  tp^perfons 

Shak*  Qt  condition,  tbeMaitef  to  thole  of  interior  1  an k. 

•  4       An  out  law  in  a  caftle  keeps.         .  Thus,  Ivan  ivawitcl,  Ivan  R<an of.  is  Ivan,  the 
And  ufes  it  to  patronage  his  theft..-.  '     -  Shake  foo  of  Ivan,  or.  John  tbe  fon  of  John  ;,  Peter  Altxi- 

•'  •  MATRONAL,  adj.  tfrom  patremis,  taU)  Pro-  tsitb,  Peter  Ateniof,  Peter  theXon  of  A(«is. ,  Tbe 

reftfng;  fupportmg \  guarding ;  defending;  do?rig>  ramale»ipatronjymic  is  Efna,  Of**,  jor  Ow*»  as 

the  o*ce  of  a  patron — The  name  of  the  tity  .Sptifa  AUxerfnaox  Alexicxutw*  Sophia  tbe  dawgb- 

bemg  rlifcovered  unto  their  enemies;  their  penares  ter  of  Alexis ;  Maria  Jvanofn*  or  IvoHvwnc» 

zndpatronat  gods  might  be  called  forth  by  charms.  Mary  the  daughter  jof. John, 
Broion'j  Vulg.  Err.                   A  f /.'  PATROS,  a  country  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 

•  *  PATRONESS.  n.f.  [feminine  bf  patron ;  pa-  and  Ezekicl,  appears  from  the  context  to  mean  a 
fma,  Lat.]  1.  A  female  that  defends,  countenan-  part  of  Egypt.  Boc chart  thinks  it  denotes  the 
ces,  or  fupports  —                      il        ^..^  Higher,  Egypt  1  tbe  Septuagint  tranflate  it  trie 

Of  clofe  efcapes  the  aged  patmvefi,     J:      <.  country  of  Patbare,  Pliny  mentions  Nemos  Pbatu- 

Blaeker  than  erft,  her  fable  mantle  fpreadl  rirei  in  the  Thebai* ;  and  Ptolemy,  Pathjrii,  pro- 

When  with  two  trufty  maids  in  great  diff  reO,  bably  the  metropolis.   From  the  Hebrew  appel- 

Both  from  mine  uncle  and  my  wdm  I  fled.  Ihtion  Patrns.  comes  the  genUBtious  name  Path- 

.'Xt".~9     Fairfax.  KOStM.  Moles    ,  .T 

—•All  things  fhould  be  guided  by  her  direction,      PATROUS,  [tiaT^H,]  a  firname  of  Jupiter. 
3»  the  fovereign  patroneft  and  protediefi  of  tbe      PATRU,  Oliver,  a  counfellor  in  parliament, 

cnterprife.  Baton. —  and  dean  of  the  French  Academy,  born  at  Paris 

Befriend  me,  night,  beft  patttmeft  of  grief.  in.  1604.   He  had  an  excellent  faculty  both  of 

>  Mi/ton.  fpeakmg  and  writing.  Upon  his  adtniffion  into 
-~He  petit  ion 'd  his  patronefs,  who  gave  him  for  the  French  academy  in  1640,  he  made  an  oration 
anfwer,  that  providence  had  affigned  every  bird  df  thanks,  which  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  ad- 
its proportion.  U  Eft  range.— It  waa  taken  into  the  miffbry  Speeches.  He  died  very  poor,  on  the  1 6th 
proteftion  of  my  putroneffes  at  court.  Sunfi.  9.  A  Jan.  168 1.  The  prodigious  cxiclnefs  with  which 
female  guardian  faint.  he  finifhed  every  thing  he  wrote,  did  not  permit 
*  To  P  ATRONISE,  v.a.  [from  patron  )  To  pro-  him  to  publifh  much.  His  mifcellaneous  wotka 
ted ;  to  fhpport ;  to  defend ;  to  countenance*—  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1670,  ato ;  the  3d  edition, 
If  a  clergyman  be  loofe  and  fcandalous,  he  muft  in  1714,  4to,  was  augmented  with  feveral  pieces, 
not  be  pair or.i fed  nor  winked  at.  Baron .— All  ten-  They|confift  of  Pleadings,  Orations,  Letters,  Lives 
dernefs  of  conference  againft  good  law?,  is  by.  of  fome  of  his  Friends,  Remarks  upon  the  French 
pocrify,  and  patronifed  by  none  but  men  of  defign.  Language,  &c. 

South.— \  have  been  efteemed  and  tatronifed  by  the      PATSCHKAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  NeifTe  \  9 

grandfather,  the  rather,  and  the  ton.  Druden.  miles  S.  of  Munfterberg,  and  13  W.  of  Neiffe. 

( r.)  *  PATRONYMICK.  n.f.  ■CShtc  r::L.  U0f,  pa-       PATTA,  or  Pati,  an  ifland  near  tbe  coaft  of 

tronynique,  Fr.]  Name  exprefJing  the  name  of  the  Africa,  about  jo  miles  in  circumference,  chief!  7 

ipha 
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inhabited  by  Arabians,  with  whom  the  Englifh, 
Portuguefe,  and  Indians,  trade  fur  ivory  and  Oaves. 
It  Tie*  ra  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name ; 
,  in  Lon.  41.  30.  E.  Lat.  1;  <©.  S.       *• " 

PATTAN,  LtLiT,  a  city  of  India,  in  Nepal. 
See  Nffil. 

PATTAKS,  Patau*,  or  Afghans,  a  very 
warlike  race  of  men,  who  had  been  fohjectsof  the 
▼aft  empire  of  Bochara.  They  revolted  under 
their  governor  Abftagi,  in  the  10th  century,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  Gbixni  or 
Gazna.  (See  Gazna)  In  the  Diflertatioo prefixed 
to  vol.  HI.  of  Dow' e  Hiftory,  we  have  tbfs  ac- 
count of  the  Pat  tan*.  «  They  are  divided  into 
diftinft  communities,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  a  prince,  who  is  con  ft  deed  by  his  fubjetfs  as 
the  chief  of  their  blood,  as  well  as  their  (bvereign. 
They  obey  htm  without  reluaance,  as  they  derive 
credit  to  their  family  by  his  great  nefs.  They 
attend  him  in  ail  his  'wars  with  the  attachment 
which  children  have  to  a  parent ;  and  his,  govern- 
ment, though  fevere,  partakes  more  of  the  rigid 
discipline  of  a  general  than  the  caprice  of  a  defpot. 
Rude,  like  the  face  of  their  country,  and  fierce 
and  wild  as  the  dorms  which  cover  th».r  moun- 


(   W  ) 
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PATTENSEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  iu 

Calenberg,  6  miles  S.  of  .Hanover.  •  .2 

♦  To  PATTER,  v.  nJjStam  patte,  Fr.  the  foot.] 
To  make  a  noife  like  the  quick  fteps  ot  many 
feet.^-  t» 

Pattering  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 

Dry  den. 

The  dealing  (bower  is  fear  a:  to  putter  heard. 
t  Tbomjon. 

PATTERAH,  a  river  of  An  a,  which  riit*»sn 
Thibet ;  and  runs  into  the  Ganges,  on  the  bvfuers 
of Indoftan. 

PATTERDALE,  a  valley  of  Weftmoreland, 
near  the  Giles.  .% 

•  PATTERN,  n./.lpatrov,  Vr.patrmm, Dutch.] 
I.  The  original  proposed  to  imitation  ;  the  Arche- 
type} that  which  is  to  be  copied  |  an  exemplar, 


'be  churches  of  old  Jbould  be  j 

tO  follow.  Hooker  t 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  ail  patience.  Mmi. 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her.  Mat. 
-—The  example  and  pattern  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Clarendon.— 

Lofe  not  the  honour  you  have  early  won, 


But  Hand  the  biameleis  pattern  of  a  Ion.  Lhrpd. 

is  mind; 
of  regal 


tains,  they  are  addicted  to  incurfions  and  depre-  — Meafure  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  mind ; 
predations,  and  delight  in  battle  and  plunder,  not  as  it  is  the  copy,  but  the  pattern  of  regal 
United  firmly  to  their  friends  in  war,  to  their  power.  Grew.— Patterns  to  role  by  are  to  be 
enemies  faithlefs  and  "cruet,'  they  place  juftic*  m  lought  for.  Davenant. — This  pattern  ihouid  be 
force,  and  conceal  treachery  under  the  name  of  our  guide.  Atttrom-y.— Chriftianity  commands  us 
addrefs."  The  empire  which  took  its  rife  from  to  ad  after  a  nobler  pattemt  than  the  virtues 
the  revolt  of  the  Pattans,  under  a  fucceflion  of  even  of  the  moft  perfect  men.  Rogers.— 
warlike  princes  rofe  to  a  furpriAng  magnitude.  Take  pattern  by  our  fitter  ftar, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  1  ith  century,  it  extended  Delude  at  once  and  bleis  our  fight.  Swift. 
from  Ifpahan  to  Bengal,  and  from  the  mouths  of  a.  A  fpecimen  $  a  part  mown  as  a  (ample  ot  the 
the  Indus  to  the  banks  of  the  Jaxertea,  Which  reft. — A  gentleman  fends  to  my  ihop  tor  a  pattern 
comprehends  at  leaft  half  of  the  continent  of  Ana.  of  Huff;  if  be  like  it,  he  00  m  pares  the  pattern 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  they  had  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain, 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  adjoining  province  of  S<urift.  3.  An  inltaoce;  an  example.— What  God 
Kandahar;  and  fuch  was  the  imbecility  of  the  did  command,  touching  Canaan,  concerneth  not 
Ptrfian  empire  at  that  time,  that  many  other  pro-  us,  otherwife  than  only  as  a  fearful  pattern  of  bis 
vinces  and  tributary  ftates  were  alfo  induced  to  juft  difpleafure  agarnft  finful  nations.  Hooker.  4. 
revolt.  When  the  king  or  fhah  of  that  time,  Any  thing  cut  in  paper  to  direct  the  cutting  of 
whofe  name  was  Huffhn,  oppofed  the  growing 
power  of  this  warlike  people,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  Ifpahan  was  befieged  and  obliged 
to  fon-ender,  after  having  (uttered  dreadful  cala- 
mities, to  an  army  confining  of  only  30,000  men. 
In  confcquence  of  this,  they  brought  about  a  re- 
volution in  Perfia,  and'  fubjecred  it  to  themfelves. 
This  fovereigntv,  however,  jthcy  only  held  for 
7  years  and  %t  days,  having  fallen  a  facrrrice  to 
the  enterprifing  fpint  of  Kotirli  Khan,  of  Nadir 
Shah.   See  Persia. 

PATTAPOO W- Wi  n  f  p  r  e ,  a  Jake  of  North 
America.   Lon.  96.  o.  W.  Lat.  54.  50.  N. 
(1.)  •  PATTEN,  n.f.  \pm'm\  Fr.|  A  fhoe  of 


cloth. 

*  To  Patteam.  v.  m.  [patreower,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]   1.  To  make  an  imitation  of  1 


to  copy. — 
Ay,  fuch  a . 

Pattern  *d  by  that  the  poet  here  delcribea.  S/uti. 
%.  To  ferve  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  Neither 
ienfe  is  now  much  in  ufe.— 

When  I  that  eenfure  him  do  fo  offend,  t 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.  Saam. 
PATTERSON,  a  town  ot  New  Jerfcy,  in 
Bergen  county,  (Seated  near  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Pa&tc,  jo  milea  Nfc.  of  MonrUtown,  10  N,  of 
wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common   Newark,  and  100  N.  by  E.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon. 


fhoe  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  the  dirt. — 
Their  fhocs  and  pattens  are  fnouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long.  Camden. 
Good  ho  ufe  wives 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Cay. 


o.  II*  E.  of  that  city.   Lat.  40.  ra.-N. 

(1.)  PATH,  Pati,  or  Pjatti,  i 
and  bifhop's  fee  of  Sicily,  in  Demona,  on  the.  N. 
coa ft,  on  the  Gulf  of  Patti ;  built  on  the  ruins 
of  Tindaro,  by  Eafl  Roger,  after  he  bad  con* 
quered  the  Saracens.  It  is  3s  miles  W.  ot  Mefiina, 


(s.)  *  Pattex  or  a  PitiAa.  n.  /.  Its  bafe.  and  40  N.  of  Catania,  Lon.  15.  »a.  £,  Lat.  38. 
dtinfiuortb.  XI.  N. 

•Pattexmaker.  n.f.  [patten  and  maker.']  He  (»»  3.)  Patti,  a  river  of  Sicily,  whkh  runs  into 
that  makes  pattens.  the  fea,  and  forms- the  bay  01  Gulf  of  Patu. 
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r  and  by  the  ladies  wltlr 
trailing  on  the  ground.  It  wa» 


p  a  v         (  we  » 

PATTIARY,  a  town  of  Indoftati,  in  Oude;  S5  .princes  with 
toiles  ENE.  of  Agra,  and  jr  NW.  of  Cap->ga.        their  gown-fc 

P  A  TT IS  ON,  William,  an  Englifh  pact,  bom  called  the  grand  Uli,  from  the  folerooity  with 
ot  Pcafmarfli,  in  Suficx,  in  1704,  and  educated  which  it  was  performed.  To  moderate  :u  gravity, 
at  Appleby,  and  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He  it  was  ufual  to  introduce  feverat  flouriiht-s,  paf- 
afterwards  when  to  London,  where  he  fubfiAed  fades,  capers,  &c.  by  way  of  epifode's.  Its  ta bh  - 
by  his  pen,  and  was  entertained  by  the  celebrated  ture  or  fcore  is  given  at  large  by  Thoinot  Arbeau 
Mr  Curl,  bookfeller,  in  whofe  boufe  he  died  of  in  his  Orchefographia.     •/  ,{   •        .  <  ,M  : 

-.     PAUCAR-COLLA,  a  province  of  Buenos  A y  re,, 
abounding,  with  (beep,  and  filver  mines.  JtNma.  is 


the  final!- pox,  in  1717.   His  poems,  which 
merit,  u ere publiMieri  in  a  vols.  8voj  X71S. 

PATTMES,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  8  miles  N.of 
Aicha,  and  10  ESE.  of  Rain. 

PATTUN,  or  Putt  an,  a  city  of  IodofUn  in 
Guzerat,  capita!  of  a  circar  fo  named,  48  miles 
K.  of  Amedabad,  and  13a  SW.  of  Oudipour. 
Lon  27.  30.  E.  Lat.  S3*  a  \  N.  • 

PATH*  Claudiua  Peter,  a  French  drama tift, 
born  at  Paris,  in  1719.  in  1754.  he  publifhcd  a 
comedy,  entitled  Adieiue  Ju  Gout,  which  had  a 
great  run.  He  came  to  England,  and  traoflated 
fever  al  Englith  corned  i«  with  great  tafte  and 

accuracy.  He  went  with  M.  PalifTot  to  Geneva,  flood  what  he  faid  touching  the  rarity  and  pauciij 
to  fee  Voltaire,  who  received  him  with  great  of  friends.  V Ejl range.  ».  Sraallnefs  of  quantity, 
kindneft  He  aAerwaids  went,  to  Naples  and  —This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many 
Rome,  but  died  of  a  confumption  in  1757,  foon  other  atatnals:  as  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  fifhc*. 
after  his  return  to  Parts,  aged  28 .  Brou  n. 

(1.)  PATUCKET,  a  village  of  Rhode  iflaod,  .  PAUCTION,  Alexis  John  Peter,  a  learned  ma- 
4  miii^  NE.  of  Providence.  It  has  Several  tbematician,  bom  near  LufTan,  in  173a.  Hiaprin- 
■nanufadures.  cipal  work  was,  his  Mctrologu,  tirlt  publiflicd,  in 

(s.)Patucket,  or  Blackstome.  See  Black-   1780,  which  contains  a  collection  of  the  ineafuna 


the  capital. 

Paucar-Tamla,  a  prov.  of  Peru,  E.of  Cufco* 
about  7 »  miles  long,  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,' 

*  PAUCILOQUY.  *./.  [pauciloauium,  Latin.} 
Sparing  and  rare  fpeech.  DtiL 

*  PAUCITY-  [pamdtat;  from  pawL  Latin/J 
1.  Fewncfs;  fraallnefs  of  number.— The  multi- 
tude of  parilhes,  and  paucity  of  fchools.  Hooker. 
—In  fuch  (lender  corpufcles  as  tbofc  of  colour, 
may  eafily  be  conceived  a  greater  paucity  of  pro- 
tuberant corpufclos*  Boyle.— Socrates  well  undcr- 


tTONE,  N°  t 

PATULC1  US,  a  firname  of  Janus,  from  Pateo, 
to  open,  becaufc  bis  temple  was  always  oprnin  war. 
*  PATUXEN,  or)  a  navigable  river  ot  Mary- 

PATUOCENT,  J. land,  which  riles  near  the 
fource  of  the  Patapfco;  and  runs  into  the  W. 


of  all  countries.  The  aftronomer  Laiandcafliitcd 
him  |n  the  foreign  department.  This  excellent 
work  contains  alio  calculations  of  the  ancient 
meafures,  with  diflcrtations  on  population,  agri- 
culture, &c.  He  alfo  published  A  Theory  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  in  17S1,  wherein  he  attcmpu  to 


fide  of  Chefapcak  Hay,  between  Dium  and  Hog's   refute  the  fyfttms  ot  Newton  and  Nollct.  He 


ifland,  30  miles  S.  of  Annapolis. 

(1.)  PAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  thCjdVp.  of  the 
"Lower  Pyrenees,  ci-devant  province  of  Gai'cony, 
and  late  territory  of  Bearnr,  with  a  caflle..  It 
«va*  the  birth  place  of  Henry  IV.  It  Hands  on 
the  brow  of  a  rock  which  hangs  over  the  Gave. 
Several  of  the  ancient  fovcreigns  of  Navarre 
refuted  and  died  in  the  caftle.  Pau  is  a  bandfomc 
city,  and  well  built.  Its  population  is  efti  mated 
at  6000;  but  the  rev.  C.  Cruttwell  makes  it 
i»,ooo.  It  is  97  miles  S.  of  JJourdcaux.  Lon. 
o<  4.  W.  Lat.  43. 15.  N. 

'  (a/)  Pau,  or  Pauw,  Cornelius  Dr.  a  late 
celebrated  German  author,  who  wrote  Reehercbes 
Pbilifopbiqufs  fur  let  Amerkami  j  and  fimilar 
philofoplucal  researches  refpecting  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Greeks.   He  was  maternal  uncle 


•  4o4ho celebrated Anacharfis  Cloou.  SeeCut>OTZ.  wood 


died  in  1799. 

*  To  PAVE.  v.  a.  [pavith  Lit.  purer,  Fr.]  tv 
To  lay  with  Kick  or  rtonc;  to  floor  with  ftone. — 

Should  fhe  kneel  down, 
Her  brother's  ghoft  bi&fwrrJ  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  lion  ur.  ShaA. 
—Let  not  the  court  be  pen  -4.  Bacon. — 
I  fee  a  city  of  mure  precious  mould, 
With  filver  pav'd  and  all  divine  with  gold. 

Drjdcvj 

—The  ftrcets  are  paved  with  brick  or  fr -el tone, 
Addtfon.  %.  To  make  a  paJlage  eafy. — It  might 
open  and  pave*  prepared  way  to  his  own  title. 

Bacon 

•  PAVEMENT,  n.f.  [  pavimtntum,  Latin.] 
Stones  or  bricks  laid  on  thv  ground  ;  ftone  floor  ; 
floor  is  ufed  of  ftone,  but  pa-vement  never  of 


Tbe  marble  pavement  clofes,  he  is  entered 
I  Into  bis  radiant  root.  Shak.  Lymbetine, 

A  broad  and  ampie  road,  whofe  dult  is  gold), 
And  pavement  ftars  fcen  in  the  galaxy  -  Milton. 
The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads. 

Addifon. 

— The  foundation  of  Roman  ways  was  made  of 
rough  ftone  joined  together  with  cement  {  upon 
this  was  1  iid  another  layer,  confiding  of  fmall 
ftones  and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of 
The  pavane  was  formerly  in  great  repute  j  and    the  lower  ftratum,  in  which  the  ftones  of  the  up. 
svas  d. i need  by  gentlemen  with  cap  and  1  word ;    per  pavement  were  fixed  :  for  there  can  be  no  very 
uy  thoie.of  the. long  robe  is  their  gowns,  by   durable pavemeuh  hut  a  double  one.  Arbutbnot, 
v «         !  mJm  l  C  *  PAVER* 


lie  died  in  June  17991 

(3.)  Pau,  St,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
1  %  miles  NW.  of  Gerona.< 

(1.)  •  PAVAN.  Pavih.  m  f*  A  kind  of  light 

tripping  dance.  Ainfvtcrth, 
.  1  ( i.)  Pa v aw,  or  ?  a  grave  dance  ufed  among  the 
■  PAVANE, ....  $  .Spaniards,  and  borrowed  from 
them-;  .wherein  trie  performers  made  a  kind  of 
wheel  or  tail  before  each  other,  like  that  of  pave, 
a  peacock;  from  whetcc.  the  name  is.  derived. 
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Pavie*.  «.  /  [from  paw.)  One  king  in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what  part  of  the 

1  [tones. —                      >.<!•  m  camp  lie  re  Tided,  that  they  might  avoid  Bring 

it. '  For  thee  the  fturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground,  upon  the  Royal  pavilion.  Adds/on. 

.......                                                Oag.  The  flowing  fury  fprings, 

PAVLREL,  a  town  of  Bflex.  It  has  a  fair  on  Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  flirouds 
WhH-Tuefday*  •>  •  >-  '  '—..i  ,  .otp  t.  Its  bright  pavilionj  in  a  veil  uf  clouds. 
,•  PAVES  AN,  )  or  Pavi  a,  a  ci-devant  duchy  of  (a.)  Pa  v  i  lio  n,  in  architecture,  figmfies  a  kind 
PAVESE,  <,  Italy,  now  included  in  the  de-  of  turret  or  building,  ufually  infulated,  and  con- 
u  of  Olona,  of  which  it  terms  the  ad  tained  under  a  (ingle  roof ;  fometimet  fquare,  and 
It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mi-  fometimet  in  form  of  a  dome :  thus  called  from 
E.  by  the  Lodeftn  and  tlacentin }  S.  by  the  referable  nee  of  its  roof  to  4  tent.  Pavilion* 
ooef*  aecritory  j  and  W.  by  the  Lumellin  are  fometimet  alfo  projecliog  pieces,  in  the  front 
and  Tortonefc.  .-,'.>.  1  i  ■„  r  of  a  building,  marking  the  middle  thereof ;  forae- 
PAVETTA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  the  mono-  times  the  pavilion  flanks  a  corner,  in  which  cafe  it 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrand ria  clafs  of  it  called  an  angular  pavilion.  The  Louvre  it  flank- 
plants  j  and  in  the  natural  metbod  ranking  under  ed  with  four  pavilions :  the  pavilions  are  ufually 
the  47th  order,  Stella  tx.  The  corolla  i*  mo-  higher  tha/i  the  reft  of  the  building.  There  are 
sopetaloiiftueod  funnel.ftiaped  above  t>  the  Qjgma  /pavilions  built  in  garden*,  commonly  called  /mm- 
carved j'the; berry  difpermout.  «•*!...  mer-Loufcj,  pka/ure-houfci,  Sec  Some  caftlet  or 
*  (1.)  PA  VI  A,  an  ancient  sjid  celebrated  city  of  forts  confift  only  of  a  hngle  pavilion. 
Italy,  in  the  department  of  Olona,  diftrid  of  (j.)  Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denote*  a  covering 
Pa via,  ci-devant  duchy  of  Milan,  and  late  capital  in  form  of  a  tent,  which  inveft*  or  wrapt  up  the 
of  the  Pavefan.  It  waa  anciently  called  Tici-  armories  of  divert  king*  and  foveretgna,  depend- 
n  v  m,  from  its  fitu-uion  on  that  river,  and  lies  so  wig  only  on  God  and  their  fword.  The  pavilion 
nn U  5  S.  of  Milan.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  confift*  of  two  parts ;  the  top,  which  it  the  cha- 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  it  full  remarkable  for  peau,  or  coronet ;  and  the  curtain,  which  makes 
the  broadneft  of  itt  ftreett,  the  beauty  and  rich-  the  mantle.  None  but  fovcreign  monarch s,  ac- 
oefs  of  its  churches,  and  for  its  univerfity,  foun-  cording  to  the  old  French  heralds,  may  bear  the 
Oed  by  Charlemagne,  and  for  feveraji  other  literary  pavilion  entire,  and  in  all  its  parts.  Thofe  who 
ioftitutions.  Its  bilhop's  fee  was  once  the  ricbeft  are  elective,  or  have  any  dependence,  fay  the  he- 
rn Italy  ;  bat  the  city  is  gone  to  decay*  it*  trade  raids,  muft  takeoff  the  head,  and  retain  nothing 
being  ruined..  .The  church  and  convent  of  the  but  the  curtains. 

Cart buQans  arc  tnexpre Hi bly  noble,  the  Court  of  (4.)  Pavilion,  in  military  affairs,  figuifics  a  tent 

the  latter  being  one  of  the  bneft  in  the  world,  and  railed  on  pofts,  to  lodge  under  in  the  fummer- 

funrounded  by  a  portico  fupported  by  pillars,  a  time. 

mile  in  circumference.   It: is  defended  by  ftrong  (5.)  Pavilion  is  alfo  fometimet  applied  to 

walls,  large  ditches,  good  ramparts,  excellent  baf-  Mags,  colours,  enfigna,  ftandards,  banners, 'Sec  • 

tions,  and  a  bridge  over  the  river  Teftinot  in  the  (6.)  Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  under 


centre  of  the  town  is  a  ftrong  cattle,  where  the  fides  and  corners  of  the  brilliants,  lying  between 
duke  of  Milan  was  wont  to  reft  dr.  There  are   the  girdle  and  the  collet. 


many  magnificent  catties,  and  feme  colleges.  It      *  To  Pavilion,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]    1.  To 

was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1706 ;  by  the  furniih  with  tents.— 
French  in  173$-}  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  Jacob  and  Mahartaim  faw 

1745  ;  but  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  174S*   It      The  field  pavilioned  with  hit  guardians  bright, 
was  taken  by  the  French  republicans  under  Gen.  4  Milton. 

Lafnes,  in  June  1800;  with  soo  cannon,  8000  *.  To  be  flickered  by  a  tent.— 
muflcett,  2000  barrels  of  gun-powder  and  a  mil-         With  hit  batt'ning  flocks  the  careful  fwain 
lion  of  cartridge**  •>  It  is  ] 7  miles  S.  of  Milan,  and      Abides  pavilion 'd  on  the  grail  y  plain. 
71  W.  of  Mantua.  Lou.  9.  15.  E.  Lat.  45.  10.  N.      PAV1LLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

(s.)  Pa  via,  a  diftrict  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Gironde,  1  o-i  miles  S£.  of  Lefparre,  and  24  N.  of 

Olona,  comprehending  the  ci-devant  Pavsji.  Bourdeaux. 

At  the  general  cenfus,  taken-  on  the  *  3th  May,  ,   PA  VILLON,  Stephen,  a  French  lawyer,  born 

1 801  >  it  contained  119,105  cititeus.   Pavia  (M°  at  Paris,  m  165a.  lie  was  advocate  general  to  the 

I.)  is  the  capital.   »*•  .       1  .     „  ■  Parliament  qt  Met*,  and  was  admitted  a  member 

(3.)  Pa  v  1  a,  a  late  ducby  of  Italy.  See  Pavcsi.  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  thofe  of  Infcrip- 

PAV1E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  tions  and  Belle  Lettret.   He  had  a  pennon  of 

Oers;  3  m  iles  S.  of  Auch.  1  -r  •  r""  u  .»:  aooo  lUret  from  Lewis  XIV;  and  died  in  17*5, 

PAVIER.  See  Paves.        >t  t    .  agfd.73,  '     „          .        «*u  *» 

(*)  •  PAVILION. n*f.  [pavilion*  Fr.}  A  tent;      PA V ILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

a  temporary  or  moveable  houie.— Flower*  being  Lower  Seine \  9  mile*  NW.  of  Rouen,  and  9  EN£ . 

under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion,  of  Caudebcc  ,  > 

and  the  flowers  to  the  treesamofcteal  flcjor.  PAVIN.  SeePAVAMiN0*. .!  .  u,„,  5 

„a*J          She  did  he     .  .   PAVINQ.,*,  /.  the  cooArucOion  of  ground- 
in  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold, of  tifliie.    Shak.  floors,  Areets,  or  highway*,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
He,  only  be,  beavVs  blew  pavilion  fpreads,  they  may  he  conveniently  walked  "Upon.  In  Brj- 
And  00  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  treads.  tain,  the  pavement  of,  the  grand  ftreett,  Sec.  a*c 
•',             -  -  •  %       vj          Samljj.  ufually  of  flint,  or  rubble-ltone ;  courts,  ftables, 

—It  wasjjrual ."for  the  enemy,*  when  there  was  a  kitchens,  halls,  churches,  arc  paved  with  tilet, 

bricks 
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brides,  nags,  or  ft  re.  ft  one ;  fometimes  with  a  kind 

of  free- (tone  and  rag-ftone.  In  fame  ft  reet »,  v.  g . 
of  Venice,  the  pavement  it  of  brick:  churches 
fometimes  are  paved  with  marble,  and  fometimes 
with  mofaic  work,  at  the  church  of  St  Mark  at 
Venice.  In  Prance,  the  public  roads,  ft  reet  a, 
courts,  &c.  are  all  parted  with  gret  or  gritt,  a  kind 
of  free-ftone.  In  Amfterdam  and  the  chief  cities 
of  Holland,  the v  call  their  brick  pavement  the 
burg&er-ma/fer'j  pavement,  to  diftinguifti  it  from 
the  (tone  or  flint  pavement,  which  ufually  takes 
up  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  and  which  ferves  for 
carriages ;  the  brick  which  borders  it  being  def- 
tined  for  the  paflape  of  people  on  <bot.  Pave- 
ments of  free  ftone,  flint,  and  flags,  m  ftreets,  &c. 
are  laid  dry,  i.  t.  in  a  bed  of  (and ;  thofe  of  courts, 
ft  a  bios,  ground  rooms,  <fcc.  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of 
lime  and  find ;  or  in  lime  and  cement,  efpecially 
if  there  be  vaults  or  cellars  underneath.  Some 
mafons,  after  laying  a  floor  dry,  efpecially  of  brick, 
fpread  a  Am  mortar  over  it ;  fweeping  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  fill  up  the  joints.  The 
feveral  kinds  of  pavement  are  as  various  as  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  whence 
they  derive  the  name  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed;  as, 

i.  Paving.  Granite.    Granite  is  a  hard  ma 
terial,  abounding  in  Scotland,  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
very  fuperior  to  the  blue  whynn  quarry,  and  at 
prefent  much  ufed  in  London.   See  Granite. 

a.  Paving,  Guernsey,  is  the  beft,  and  very 
much  in  ufe ;  it  is  the  fame  ftone  with  the  pebble, 
(fee  N°  6.)  but  broken  with  iron  hammers,  and 
fquared  to  any  dimenfions  required,  of  a  prifmou 
dical  figure,  fet  with  its  fmaileft  bafe  downwards. 
The  whole  of  the  foregoing  paving  fhould  be  bed- 
ded and  paved  in  fmalfgraveL 

3*  Paving,  Knob,  is  done  with  large  gravel- 
ftones,  for  porticoes,  garden-feats*  Sec. 

4.  Paving,  Marble,  is  moftly  variegated  with 
different  marbles,  fometimes  inlaid  in  mofaic. 

5.  Paving  of  Churches,  Sec.  is  often  per- 
formed with  Hones  of  feveral  colours;  chiefly 
black  and  white,  and  of  feveral  forms,  but  chiefly 
fquares  and  lozenges,  artfully  difpofed.  Indeed, 
there  needs  no  great  variety  of  colours  to  make  a 
furprifing  diverfity  of  figures  and  arrangements. 
At.  Truchet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the- French  Aca- 
demy, has  fhown  by  the  rules  of  combination, 
that  two  fquare  ftones,  divided  diagonally  into 
two  colours,  may  be  joined  together  chequerwifc 
64  different  ways:  which  appears  furprifing 
enough ;  fince  two  letters  or  figures  can  only  be 
combined  two  ways.  The  reafon  it,  that  letters 
only  change  their  fituation  with  regard  to  the  firft 
and  fecond,  the  top  and  bottom  remaining  the 
fime  i  but  in  the  arrangement  of  thefe  ftones, 
each  admits  of  four  feveral  fituations,  to  each 
whereof  the  other  fquare  may  be  changed  16-time*, 
which  gives  64  combinations.  (Sie  Change,  6  a  ) 
Indeed,  from  a  farther  examination  of  thefe  64 
combinations,  he  found  there  were  only  3*  diffe- 
rent figures,  each  figure  being  repeated  twice  in 
the  fame  fituation,  though  in  a  different  combina- 
tion; fo  that  the  two  only  differed  from  each  Other 
by  the  tranfpofition  of  Ihc  dark  and  light  parts. 

6.  PAVtnG,  Pebble,  is  done  with  ftones  col- 
lected from  the  fea-beacb,  moftly  brought  from 
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the  iflandeof  Cuertrtey  and  Jerfcyi  thee  ate  eery 

durable,  indeed  the  moft  fo  of  any  ftone  ufed  for 
this  purpofe.  They  Are  ufed  of  various  fizes,  but 
thofe  which  are  from  fix  to  nine  inches  deep  are 
efteemed  the  moft  ferviceabie.  When  they  are 
about  3  inches  deep,  they  are  denominated  holders 
or  bcmletsi  thefe  are  ufed  for  paving  courtyards, 
and  other  places  not  accuftomed  to  receive  car. 
napes  with  beavy  weights  j  when  laid  in  geometri- 
cal figures,  they  bav*  a  very  pleafing  appearance. 

7.  Paving,  Port  la  n  d,  is  done  with  ftone  froth 
the  ifland  of  Pom  and  \  fome  tunes  ornamented 
with  black  marble  dots.  .  ......     f  ; 

8.  Paving,  Pur  beck,  for  footway*,  is  in  ge- 
neral got  in  large  mi  taces  about  %\  inches  thick ; 
the  blue  fort  is  the  hardeft  and  the  beft  of  this 
kind  of  paring.   See  N°  *j. 

9.  Pa vi nc,  Rag,  was  much  ufed.in  Loudon, 
but  is  very  inferior  Lo  the  pebbles ;  it  is  king  ia  the 
vicinity  of  Maid  It  one  in  Kent,  from  which  it  hat 
the  name  of  Keatt/k  rag  Jane;  there  are  fquared 
ftones  of  this  material  tor  paving  coach-tracts  and 
foot  ways. 

10.  Paving,  Rye  gate,  or  ftae-sTONE,  it 
ufed  for  hearths,  ftoves,  ovens,  and  fuch  placet  at 
are  liable  to  great  heat,  which  does  not  affect  the 
ftone  if  kept  dry. 

si.  Paving,  Squ arid,  for  diftinction  by  fome 
called  Scotch  paving,  becaufe  the  firft  of  the  kind, 
paved  m  the  manner  that  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  paved,  came  from  Scotland  ;  the  firft  was  a 
clear  clofe  ftone,  calked  blue  «swv»»,  which  is  bow 
d- i'u fed,  becaufe  it  has  beam  found  inferior  to 
others  fince  introduced.  See  j  1,  a,  4*  7i  8»  i©s 
U»  17- 

is.  Paving,  Swedland,  is  a  blade  flate  dug 
in  Leicefterfture,  and  looks  well  for  paving  halls, 
or  in  party-coloured  paving. 

13.  Pa v t ng,  with  Bricks,  x.  Flat  brkk  pa- 
ving, is  done  with  brick  laid  in  fend,  mortar,  or  ■ 
grout e,  as  when  liquid  lime  ia  poured  into  the 
joints,  a.  Brub-orndg*  paving;,  done  with  brick 
laid  edge-wife  in  the  tame  manner.  3.  Bricks  are 
alfo  laid  flat  or  edge-wife  in  herring-bone.  4. 
Bricks  are  alfo  fometimes  fet  endwise  in  fend, 
mortar,  or  g route.  5.  Paving  is  alfo  performed 
with  paving  bricks. 

14.  Paving  WITH  Newcastle  Flags,  or 
ftones  about  two  feet  fquare,  and  1$  or  two  inches 
thick  j  they  anfwer  very  well  for  paving  out- 
offices:  they  are  fome  what  like  the  York  (lure. 

15.  Paving  with  Purbrck  htchens  \  fquare 
ftones  ufed  in  footways;  they  are  brought  from 
the  iflaod  of  Purbeck,  and  alfo  frequently  ufed  in 
court* yards;  they  are  in  general  from  fix  to  ten 
inches  fquare,  and  about  five  inches  deep. 

16.  Paving  with  Tiles,  &c.  i.  With  ten 
imh  tiles:  a.  With  foot  tiles:  3.  With  clinkers 
for  ftabks  and  outer  offices :  4.  With  the  bones 
ot  animals,  for  gardens,  &C. 

■y  Paving,  Yorkshire.  Yorkfhire  a  fiords  an 
exceeding  good  material  for  foot- ways,  and  it  is 
got  of  aimoft  any  dimenfions,  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs  <<s  the  Purbeck.  This  ftone  will  not  admit 
the  wet  to  pafe  through  it,  nor  is  it  affected  by 
the  froft. 

PAUKATUCK,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  forms  part  of  the  line  of  divifkm  between 

Connecticut 


tbe  bead  of  the  jewift)  ftate,  to  whom 


t  a  Roman  citizen,  bccaufe  Auguf-  nothing  could  fo  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal 
the  freedom,  of  the  city  to  all  the   which  he  had  mown  in  that  perfeeution.   As  to 
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liooneebcut  and  Rhode  Ward,  and  fall*  into  Ston-  wealth,  of  dignity,  of  power,  io  Jadea :  thofc  to 

iogtoo  harbour.                 ,  ,                 '  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  opprefied,  and 

(i.)  PAUL,  formerly  named  Sayt,  wm  of  the-  kept  from  all  means  of  improving  their  fortunes, 

tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Ciheia,  a  The  certain  coofequence,  therefore,  of  his  taking 

Pbarifee  by  profeffioo  $.  firft  a  perfecutor  of  the  the  part  of  Chriftianity  was  the  lofs  not  only  of 

cburch,  and  afterwards  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift,,  all  that  he  pofleffed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring 

and  apoftle  of  the  Geptilea.   It  is  thought  he.  wa*  more;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  perfecute  the 

born  about  two  years  before  our  Saviour,  fuppp-  Chriftians,  he  had  hopes,  rifing  almoft  to  a  certain- 

fing  that  he  lired  08  years,  at  ip  mentioned  iq  a  ty,  of  making  his  fortune  by  the  favour  of  thofe 

homily  in  tbe  fizth  volume  of  St  Cbrvfbftom's  who  were  at  tb 
works.  He 
to*  had  gi^*0 

freemen  of  Tarfus,  in  conlidrr.it ion  of  their  firm  credit  or  reputation,  could  the  fcholar  of  Gama- 

arence  to  his  intercuts.   His  parents  fent  him  liel  hope  to  gain  either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in 

to  Jerufalem,  where  he  ftudied  tbe  law  at  a  college  of  filhermen  2  Could  be  flatter  himlelf, 

tbe  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  famous. doctor.   He  made  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  would,  either 

very  great  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  tn«  life  wan  in  or  out  of  Judea,  do  him  honour,  when  he  knew 

always  bUmelefs  before  men  {  being  very  zealous  that  "  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  Rumbling  block, 

for  the  whole  obleryatian  of  the  law  of  Mofies.  and  to  the  Greeks  fooliihnefa?">  Wa*  it  then  the 

But  bis  zeal  carried  him  too  far ;  be  perfecuted  love  of  power  that  induced  him  to  make  this  great 

the  church,  and  when  the  protnmartyr  St  Stephen  change  ?  Power  I  over  whom  I  over  a  flock  of 

was  ftontd,  Saul  wat  not  only  confenting  to  hip  flieepwhom  he  himlelf  had  affifted  to  deftroy,  and 

death,  but  be  even  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  whofe  very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  murdered! 

tbofe  that  ftnoed  him.   This  happened  A.  D. >j*  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  foroe 

a  Ibort  time  after  our  SaiiourV  death.   After  the  licentious  paffion,  under  the  authority  of  the  aew 

death  of  S:  Stephen,  Saul  fhowed  tbe  utmoft  vlpf  religion,  that  he  cpmmenced  a  teacher  of  that  re- 

Lence  in  diftrefliqg  the  Chriftians;  and  having  got  l'gi°n  !  This  cannot  be  alleged  ;•  for  hia-writingt 

credentials  from  the  higb-prieft  Caiaphas,  and  the  breathe  nothing  but  the  ftricteft  morality,  obedi- 

elders  of  tbe  Jews,  to  the  chief  Jewi  of  Bjmafcus,  ence  to  magiftratea,  order,  and  government,  with 

with  power  to  bring     Jcrufalecn.  ajl  the  Chrif-  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  all  licentioufneft,  idle 

tians  he  fhould  find  there,  be  .went  away  fbU  «sf  nefs.or  loofc  behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  reli- 

tbrefU,  and.  breathing  np&ing  but  J>l0Pd-  But  tf  giop.    We  nowhere  find  in  his  works,  that  faints 

he  wa»  upon  tfie  road,, and  drawing  near  to  Daj  are:  above  moral  ordinances;  that  dominion  is 

a>afin»a,j|ll.on  a  fcdd«v about  npom  be  perceived  founded  in  grace ;  that  monarchy  is  defpotum 

Slight  to  come  from  heaven,  which  enconM  which  ought  to  be  abolifhed ;  that  the  fortunes  of 

him  and  all  thofe  that  were  with  him.  This  the  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor; 

*r  threw  them  on. the  ground:  and  SnuV  that  there  is  no  difference  io  moral  actions;  that 

leard  a  voice  faying  to  him, Saul,  Saul,  why  any  impulfes  of  the  mind  arc  to  direct  us  againlt 

teft  thou  me  ?[  His  anfwer,  with  his  blind-  the  light  of  our  reafon  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  or 

any  of  thofe  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of 
fociety  has  been  often  diflurbed,  and  tbe  rules  of 
morality  often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act 
under  the  fanction  of  divine  revelation.  He  makes 
no  diftinctions  like  the  impoftor  of  Arabia  in  fa- 
vour  of  himfelf ;  nor  does  any  part  of  his  life, 

gin  of  our  holy  religion.  That  Saul,  from  being  either  before  or  after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity, 


cure*  and  . the  other  forprifing  circunr 
ftances  that  followed,  and  iffued  in  his  converfion, 
are  uecorded  io  tbe  9th  chapter  of  the  Acts.  But 
the  converfion  of  focb  a  man,  at  ftach  a  time,  and 
by  fucb  means,  furnsflies  one  of  th e  molt  complete 
'  1  that  have  ever  been  given  of  the  divine  ori- 


a  zealous  perfecutor  of  the  difciple*  of  Chrift,  be- 
came all  at  once  a  difciple  himfelf,  is  a  fad  which 
cannot  be  controverted  without  overturning  the 
credit  of  all  hiftory.  He  muft  therefore  have  been 
converted  in  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  be 
himfelf  (aid  he  waa,  and  of  courfe  the  Chrifttan 
religion  he  a  divine  revelation,  or  he  muft  have 
been  either  an  impoftor,  an  entbufiaft,  or  a  dupe 
to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  not  another  al- 
ternative poffible.  If  he  was  an  impoftor,  who 
declared  what  he  knew  to  be  false,  be  muft  have 
been  induced  to  act  that  part  by  fome  motive: 
(See  Miracle.)  But  the  only  conceivable  motives 
for  religious  import uro  are,  the  hopes  of  advancing 
one  s  temporal  inter  eft,  credit,  or  power ;  or  tne 
prefpect  of  gratifying  fome  paflion  or  appetite  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  new  religion.  That  none 


bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  difpofition.  As  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  fo  among  the  Chriftiaus,  bis  con- 
version and  manners  were  blamelefs.— It  baa 
been  fo.netimes  objected  to  the  other  apoftks,  by 
thofe  who  were  refolved  not  to  credit  their  teftt- 
mony,  that,  having  been  deeply  engaged  with 
Jefus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged,  for  the 
fupport  of  their  own  credit,  and  from  having  gone 
too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  fame  profeflion* 
after  his  death  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  faid 
of  St  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force 
there  may  be  in  that  way  of  reafoning,  it  all  tends 
to  convince  us,  that  St  Paul  muft  naturally  have 
continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Chrift  Jefua. 
If  they  were  engaged  on  one  fide,  be  was  as  ftrong- 
ly  engaged  00  the  other.  If  (hame  withheld  them. 


oer  the  authority  or  tne  new  religion.  '1  nat  none  from  chauging  fides,  much  more  ought  it  to  have 

of  thefe  could  be  St  Paul's  motive,  for  profeffing  ftopped  him  ;  who,  from  his  fuperior  education, 

the  faith  of  Chrift  crucified,  is  plain  from  the  ftate  muft  have  been  vaftly  more  fenfible  to  that  kind 

of  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity  at  the  period  of  hit  of  fhame,than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fifhermen  of 

forfaiting  the  former  and  embracing  the  Utter  Galilee.  The  only  other  difference  was,  that  the,. 


whom  he  left  were  the  dilpofers  of  by  quitting  their  matter  after  his  death,  mighr 

have. 
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Bave  preferred  tbemfelves ;  whereas  be,  by  quit-  out  of  that  light,  which  wcre^not  heard  br  (he  re* 
ting  the  Jews,  «nd  taking  up  the  croft  of  Chrift,  of  the  company  ?  Could  they  make- hint  blind  for 
certainly  brought  on  his  own  deftrucVion.   As  St  three 'days  after  that  vifion,  ahd  then  make  fcafe* 
Paul  was  not  an  impoftor,  fo  it  it  plain  he  was  not  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  reftorc  Him  to  fight  by 
an  enthufiaft.   Heat  of  temper,  melancholy,  igno-  a  Word  i  Or  conW  they  make  him  and  thole  who1 
ranee,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  travelled  with  him 'believe,  khaf  all  thefe  things 
enthufiafm  is  compofcd  ;  but  from  all  thefc,  ex-  had  happened,  if  they  had  not  happened  ?  Tdoft 
.  cept  the  firft,  tlie  apoftle  appears  to  have  been  ufiqiieftionably  no  fraud'  was  equal  to  all  thia. 
wholly  free.  That  be  had  great  fervour  Of  zeal,  Since  then  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impoftor, 
both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  Chrtfriah,  in  main-  nor  ah  enthufiaft,  nor  deceived  -8y  the  fraud  of 
taining  what  he  thought  to  beright,  caimot  be  de-  others,  it  follows  that  his  comerfidh  was  mira» 
nied  ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  fo  much  matter  of  culous,  and  that  the  Chrifttan  religion  is  a  divine 
his  temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  M  be-  revelation.  See  Lord  Lv^rVttTOirs  Obfervationx 
come  all  things  to  all  men/*  With  the  moft  pliant  en  ihe'Cmverfim  of  St  Paul .-  a  treatife  to  which  it 
condefcenfion,  bending  bw  notions'*  and  manners  has  been  truly  faid,  that  infidelity  has  never  been* 
to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God'  would permit;  able  to  fabricate  a  fpecious  anfwer,  arid  Of  which 
a  coodid  compatible  neither  with  the  ftiffneft  of  this  is  a  very  fhort  and  imperfect  abridgement. — 
a  bigot,  nor  with  the  violent  impulfes  of  fanatical  The  efoape  of  St  Paul  from  Damafcu*?vrfjere  the 
ddufion.   That  he  was  not  melancholy, ' Is  plain  Jews  had  influenced  the  governor  to  fcize  him  ; 
from  his  conduc?  in  embracing  every  method  bis  meeting  at  Jerufalem  with  the  difciples,  who 
which  prudence  eould  fuggeft  to  efcape  danger  were  ftHl  afraid  of  ftlm ;  i he  plot  of  the  Jews  to 
and  (bun  perfecution,  when  he  could  do  it  with-  kill  him ;  his  journey  to  Caefarea,  and  thence  to 
out  betraying  the  duty  of  his  offide  or  the  honour  Tarfus,  where  he  COTHrroedrYom  A.D."iy'  to^  j* 
of  his  God.   A  melancholy  enthufiaft  courts  peri  his  journey  thence  with  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  andV 
fecution ;  and  when"  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflicts  from  that  city  to- Jefu&lerrf,  "with  fupplies  to  the 
himfelf  with  abfurd  penances  \  but  the  holmefs  of  disciples  during  the  famine,  A.  U.  44.  when  He- 
St  Paul  confifted  only  hi  the  fimplicity  of  a  godly  met  with  the  prophets,  Yimcon.Xucius,  and  Ma- 
li fe,  and  in  the  unwearied  performance  bf  nil' a-  nacn,  and  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  his  in- 
poftolical  duties.   That  he  wai  ignorant,  no  man  enable  vhlon  of  heaven,  (2  Cor.  xh\  1-4. V,  his  jour- 
will  allege  who  is  not  grofsly  ignorant  himfelf;  for  ney  wittf  Barnabas  to  Cyprus;  the  bppofifion  of 
he  appears  to  have  been  m after,  not  only  of  the  Barjefus;  his  blindnefs ;  the  converfion  of  Sergius* 
Jewifti  learning,  but  alfo  of  the  Greek  pbilofophy,  Paulot,  A.  D.  45  |(5the  change  of  Sauf  s  ftime'into 
and  to  have  been  very  converfant  even  with  the  Paul ;  hfl  journey' to  Perga,  and  preaching  hvthe 
Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  is  plain  fynagogues  there,  as  well  as  Antioch,  Iconldm? 
from  his  having  refifted  the  evidence  of  all  the  mi-  Lyftra,  and  Derbe ;  the  miracles  he  wrought  and 
racles  performed  oh  earth  by  Chrift,  as  wHl  as  perfections  be  fulrered  at  theft  places ;  his  reco-' 
thofe  that  were  afterwards  wrought  by  the  apof-  very  after  being  ttoned,  and  fuppofed  dead  ;  the 
ties ;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  at  Jerufa-  dfffention  about  dreumcifion  at  Antioch ;  hi*  mil. 
lem,  he  could  not  poffiWy  have  been  a  ftranger.  fion  with  Barnabas  to  Jerufa Wm  for  the  opinion, 
And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man  of  the  other  apoftlei'on  this  fubjeft,  With  their  do- 
that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  alt  that  we  cifion ;  his  cenfure  of  St  Peter  for  hi*  di [Emulation  * 
fee  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life,   He  repre-  hi*'  fcparation  from  Barnabas,  and  junaton  with 
fents  himfelf  as  the  leaft  of  the  apoftles,  and  not  Silas  \  their  journey  through  Lycaonia,  Phyrgia," 
meet  to  be  called  an  apoftle.  He  fays  that  he  is  the  Oalatia,  Myfia,  Troas,  to  Macedonia ;  their  Tm- 
chief  of  finners;  and  he  prefers,  m  the  ftrongeft  prifonment,  &c.  at  PhilippiY'the  converfion  of 
terms,  univerfal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy,  Lydia  and  the  jailor,  and  their  fpirited  expoftuta- 
miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  t ion  with  the  magiftrates ;  thehf  journey  through 
could  be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  Amphipolis  and  Appollonia,  to  Theffalonica  and 
or^nthufiafm?  Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his  Berea;  the'  tumults  railed  by  the  Jews  a  pa  in  ft 
own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  them  in  thefe  cities ;  PaorY  voyage  to  Athens,  A« 
fpirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  ?  Ha-  D.  $%  %  W*  difputes  there  with  the  philofophers  r 
ving  thus  fhown  that  St  Paul  was  neither  an  im-  his  defence  before  the  Areopagus ;  the  converfion 
poftor  nor  an  enthufiaft,  it  remains  only  to  be  in-  of  Dionyfius  and  Da  maris ;  his  journey  to  Corinth, 
quired,  whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  where  be  continued  8  months ;  and  whence,  or 
others:  but  this  inquiry  needs  not  be  long,  for  from  Athens,  he  wrote  his  two  epiftles  to  the 
who  was  to  deceive  him  ?  A  few  illiterate  fifher  Theflalomaust  his  accu&tion  before  Gatlio,  and 
men  of  Galilee  ?  It  was  morally  impoffible  for  fuch  acquittal ;  his  voyage  to  Ephefus,  Cxfarea,  and 
men  to  conceive  the  thought  of  turning  the  moft  Jerufalem  ;  his  journey  through  Antioch,  Galntia, 
enlightened  of  their  opponents,  and  the  cruel  left  of  Phyrgia,  and  the  higher  provinces  of  Afia ;  his  re- 
their  perfecutors,  into  an  apoftle,  and  to  do  this  turn  to  Ephefus,  where  he  continued  3  years, 
by  fraud,  in  the  very  inftant  of  his  greateft  fury  from  A.  D.  54* -to  57 ;  wrote  his  epiftle  to  the 
agajnft  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  tbey  have  Galatians,  and  performed  many  miracles,  and 
been  fo  extravagant  as  to  conceive  fuch  a  thought,  where  he  fays,  he  alfo  fought  with  beajis  ;  but 
it  was  pkyfually  impoflible  for  them  to  execute  it  whether  he  did  this  literally  in  the  amphitheatre, 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  his  converfion  to  in  confeqnence  of  a  fentence  of  the  heathen  ma- 
have  been  cifeclcd.   Could  they  produce  a  light  giftrates,  or  whether  the  exprcflion  is  only  a  me- 
tn  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than  taphorical  allufion  to  the  fcufflc  he  had  with  De- 
the  fuo  ?  Couid  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  merrius  and  the  filvcr-fmiihs,  commentators  are 

not 
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not  agreed :  His  journey  after  thfa  to  Philippi  in   and  put  in  prifon.  It  was  in  this  laft  place  of  con"- 
Macedonia  along  with  Timothy,  whence  he  wrote   fineraent,  that  he  wrote  his  »d  Epiftle  to  Timothy* 
ht»  two  epiftles  to  the  Corinthians ;  thence  to   which  Chryfoftom  looks  upon  as  the  apoftle's  fais 
Achaia,  Corinth,  Aflbs,  Mitylcne,  Miletus,  Coos,   teftament.  See  Timothy  and  Titus.  This  great 
Rhodes,  Patara,  Tyre,  Ptolemais,  and  Casfarea;    apoftle  at  laft  contaminated  his  martyrdom,  the 
where  he  met  with  Philip  the  evangelift,  and  the   29th  of  June,  A.  L>.  66,  by  baring  his  head  cut 
prophet  Agahus,  who  foretold  his  future  fuffer-   olf,  at  a  place  caHed  the  Salvia*  Waters.  He  was 
inga ;  His  journey  thence  to  Jerufalem,  where  by   buried  on  the  way  of  Oftium,  and  a  magnificent 
the  advice  of  St  James,  he  took  the  vow  of  a  Na-   church  was  built  over  his  tomb,  which  is  ftill  io 
ZARtn ;  the  riot  raifed  in  the  temple  againft  him  exiftence.   Calmet's  Di8.  &c. 
by  the  Jews ;  bis  refcue  from  their  fury  by  Lyfias  i      (a.)  Paul,  firft  bithop  of  Narbonne,  or  Sergi- 
his  unjoft  treatment  by  Ananias  the  high  prieft;    us  Paulus  the  proconful,  converted  and  made 
the  div.fion  between  the  Pharifees  and  Sadducees   biftiop  by  St  Paul,  was  defcended  from  one  of 
rofrvaing  him ;  the  bloody  vow  of  the  Jewifti  af<  the  belt  families  of  Rome.   It  is  faid  the  apoftle 
TifljuA  to  murder  him ;  his  tranfmiflion  to  Felix  by  called  himfelf  Paul  from  hi»  name.   The  Spa- 
Lyfia,  his  accufation  by  Tertullus,  and  his  ani-   niards  venerate  him  as  their  apoftle  j  and  Iky  he 
mated  defence;  the  injuftice  of  Felix;  Paul's  fpi-   died  a  martyr  at  Narbonne. 
nted  oration  before  Feftus  and  Agrippa  ;  its  ef-      (3  )  Paul  I.  Pope  of  Rome,  fucceeded  his  bro- 
fect  upon  the  latter;  Paul's  appeal  to  Csefar,  and   ther  Stephen  II.  A.  D.  757 »  governed  with  great 
confeouent  voyage  from  Adramyttium  over  the   moderation,  and  died  in  767. 
feas  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  to  Myra,  and  thence      (4.)  Pau l  II.  Pope,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  ne- 
to  Crete ;  the  ftonn  of  14  days ;  the  fliipwreck   phew  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.  who  made  him  a  cardi- 
on  the  coaft  of  Malta,  with  all  the  interelting  par-   nal  in  1440.   He  was  elected  Pope  in  1464,  and 
ticularu  attending  it;  the  cure  of  Publius,  &c.   died  in  1471,  aged  54. 

£.iui  «  re-embarkation  and  voyage  to  Syracufe,      (5.)  Paul  III.  Pope,  whofe  original  name  wa» 
Rhegium,  and  Puteoli,  with  his  final  arrival  at   Alexander  Farnefe,  was  born  in  1467,  and  elect. 
Rorne,  and  reception  there  by  his  countrymen,  are  ,ed  pope  in  1534.   He  eftabliihed  the  inquifition, 
all  fully  recorded  by  St  Luke,  in  the  A<3s  of  the   approved  of  the  Society  of  the  Jefuits,  and  acled 
Apoftles,  from  chap.  ix.  to  xxviii.   Paul  dwelt   with  great  violence  againft  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
for  two  whole  years  at  Rome,  from  A.  D.  61.  to  '  lajid.   The  famous  council  of  Trent  was  held  in 
f>3t  m  a  hired  lodging ;  where  he  received  all  that   his  reign.   He  died  in  1549,  aged  8».  » 
came  to  him,  preaching  the  religion  of  JefuB  Chrift,      (6.)  Paul  IV.  Pope,  whofe  original  name  wa» 
without  interruption.    His  captivity  contributed   John  Peter  Caraffa,  was  born  in  1475.   He  was  a 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  religion :  for  be   learned  man,  and  wrote  on  the  Creed  and  other 
converted  feveral  perfons  even  of  the  emperor's  fubjects;  but  was  very  violent  againft  the  reform- 
court.  (Philip,  i.  ia— 18.  and  iv.         The  Chrif-  ers.   He  was  elected  pope  in  1555,  when  he  was 
tuns  at  Philippi,  hearing  that  St  Paul  was  a  pri-  8o»  and  died  in  1559,  aged  84. 
foner  at  Rome,  fent  Epaphroditus  to  him,  with      (7.)  Paul  V.  Pope,  was  born  in  ij^a,  at  Rome; 
money,  to  affift  him  in  their  name.  (Phil.  ii.        waa  firft  clerk  of  the  chamber,  and  afterward* 
Epaphroditus  fell  Tick  at  Rome;  and  when  he   nuncio  to  Clement  VIII.  in  Spain,  who  made  him 
w?nt  back  to  Macedonia,  the  apoftle  fent  by  him   a  cardinal.  He  was  eleded  pope  on  the  16th  May 
£is  Epiftle  to  the  Philipptans.  It  is  not  known  by   1605,  after  Leo  XI.  The  ancient  quarrel  between; 
what  means  St  Paul  was  delivered  from  his  prifon,  the  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiAions,  which 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  fct  at  liberty,  after  formerly  had  occafioned  much  bloodflied,  revived 
having  been  two  years  a  prifoner  at  Rome.   He  in  bis  reign.  The  fenate  of  Venice  had  condemned 
wrote  alfo,  during  this  imprifonmeot,  his  Epiftle*  by  two  decrees,  i.Tbe  new  foundations  of  mo- 
to  Philemon  and  the  Colon! ans.   He  was  ftill  in   nafteries  made  without  their  concurrence,  a.  The 
Rome,  or  at  Icaft  in  Italy,  when  he  wrote  his  E-  alienation  of  the  eftates  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fe- 
piftletotbe  Hebrews.   He  travelled  over  Italy;   cular.   The  firft  decree  patted  in  160.4,  and  the, 
and*  according  to  fome  of  the  fithers,  pafled  into   ad  in  i6oj.   About  this  time  a  canon  and  abbot, 
Spain ;  then  into  Judea^  went  to  Ephefus,  and   accufed  of  rapine  and  ratwder,  were  arretted  by 
there  left  Timothy;  (Heb.  xiii.  n.  and  1  Tim.  i.  3.)  order  of  the  fenate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  fc- 
preacbed  in  Crete,  and  there  fixed  Titus,  to  cul-   cular  court ;  which  gave  offence  to  the  court  of! 
tivate  the  church  in  that  pUce.  Probably  he  might   Rome.    Clement  VIII.  took  no  notice  of  the  af- 
aho  vifit  the  PhilippianB;  (Phil.  i.  23,  26.  and  ii.   fair;  but  Paul  V.  who  had  managed  the  Gcnoele 
24.)  and  it  is  believed,  that  it  was  from  Macedo-   upon  a  flmilar  occafion,  hoped  that  the  Venetian* 
nia  that  be  wrote  the  Firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy.—   would  be  equally  pliant.    But  the  fenate  main- 
line time  after,  he  wrote  to  Titus,  whom  he   tained  that  they  held  their  power  to  make  lawa 
had  left  at  Crete ;  defiring  htm  to  come  to  Nico-   of  God  only;  and  therefore  rcfufed  to  revoke 
polit,  whence,  probably  he  fent  this  letter.   The   their  decrees,  and  deliver  up  toe  ecclefiaftical  pri- 
year  following,  that  Is  A.  D.  65,  he  went  into  A-   foncrs  to  the  nnncio.   Paul,  provoked  at  this  be- 
ta, and  came  to  Troas,  (3  Tim.  iv.  13.)   Thence   haviour,  excommunicated  the  doge  and  fenate; 
he  went  to  vifit  Timothy  at  Ephefus,  and  from   and  threatened  to  put  the  whole  ftate  under  an  in- 
t*«t  to  Miletus.  (4  Tim.  iv.  »o.1  Laftly,  he  went   terdicl,  if  fati«facTion  waa  not  given  him  within 
to  Rome ;  and  St  Chryfoftom  lays,  that  it  was  re- 1  1*  hours.   The  fenate  protefted  again  it  this  roe- 
ported,  that  having  converted  a  cup-bearer  and  a   nace.  and  forbad  the  publication  of  it  in  their  uo- 
concubine  of  Nero,  this  fo  provoked  theEmpe-'  minions.   A  number  of  pamph'cis  were  publiih- 
ror.  that  he  caufed  St  Paul  to  be  apprehended,  ed  ou  both  lides.   The  Capuchins,  Tbeaiins  and 
Yol.  XVII.  Part  I.  P  Jefuiu, 
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Jefuits,  were  the  only  religions  orders  who  ob-  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charge, 
ferved  the  interdict.  The  fenate  (hipped  them  all  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  hit 
off  for  Rome,  and  banifhed  the  Jefuits  for  ever,  memory. 

Meantime  Paul  was  preparing  to  make  the  refrac-  (9.)  Pai-l,  Mark.  Sec  Paulo. 
tory  republic  fubmit  to  his  tyranny  by  force  of  tic.)  Paul  of  Samofata.  See  Paulus,  N°  4. 
arms.  He  levied  troops  againft  the  Venetians;  (11.)  Paul,  late  emperor  of  Ruflia,  the  fon  of 
but  he  foon  found  his  dcfign  baulked,  as  the  caufe  the  unfortunate  Peter  III.  by  Catherine  II.  was* 
of  the  Venetians  appeared  to  be  the  common  born  Oft.  1,  1754;  and  married  Oct.  lot  1773*  to 
caufe  of  all  princes.  He  had  recourfe,  therefore,  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Lewis,  landgrave  of 
to  Henry  IV.  to  fettle  the  differences ;  who  foon  Heffe-Darmftadt,  who  died  in  childbed  April  30th 
brought  about  a  reconciliation.  His  ambafladors  1776,  without  leaving  iflue.  He  next  married, 
at  Rome  and  Venice  began  the  negociation,  and  Oft.  7,  1776,  Sophia  Augvfta  Dorothea,  daugh- 
Card.  de  Joyeufe  finiihed  it  in  1607.  Paul  was  ter  oV  Pr.  Charles  of  Wirtembcrg,  by  whom  he 
ftrongly  folicited  to  make  r£r  hnnwculate  eotKeption  had  Alexander,  the  prefent  emperor,  Conftantine? 
of  the  holy  virgin  an  article  of  faith,  but  he  only  Alexandra,  Helen,  and  Anne.  He  took  an  aftive 
prohibited  the  contrary  doctrine  to  be  publicly  part  in  the  late  war ;  but  was  murdered  on  the 
taught.  He  afterwards  cmbelliftied  Rome,  and  23d  March,  1801.  See  Russia. 
collected  the  works  of  the  moft  eminent  painters  (n.)  Paul,  in  fea  language,  is  a  fiiort  bar  of 
and  engravers.  Rome  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  wood  or  iron,  fixed  clofe  to  the  capftern  or  wind- 
moil  beautiful  fountains,  especially  that  where  the  las  of  a  ftitp,  to  prevent  thofe  engines  from  rolling 
water  fpouts  out  from  an  antique  vafe  taken  from  back  or  giving  way,  when  they  arc  employed  to 
the  hot  baths  of  Vefpafian,  and  the  aqua  Paula  %  heave  in  the  cable,  or  other  wife  charged  with  any 
as  ancient  work  of  Auguftus,  reftored  by  Paul  V.   great  effort. 

He  brought  water  into  it  by  an  aqueduct  35  miles  (13.)  Paul,  in  geograp'hy,  a  town  of  Yorkfcire, 
long.  He  completed  the  frontifpiece  of  St  Peter,  featcd  on  the  H umber,  S.  of  Headon. 
and  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mount  Cavallo.  (14.)  Paul,  St,  a  province  of  S.  America,  in 
He  alfo  reflored  and  repaired  fcveral  ancient  mo-  Brazil,  which  is  a  kind  of  independent  republic  f 
miments.  His  pontificate  was  honoured  with  fe-  originally  colonized,  in  1C70,  by  a  fet  of  banditti 
veral  illuftrious  embafliea.  The  kings  of  Japan,  of  feveral  nations,  who  were  tranf ported  from 
Congo,  and  other  Indian  princes,  fent  ambafladors  Portugal ;  and  the  country  being  furrounded  by 
to  him.  He  fent  mimouaries,and  founded  bifhop-  thick  forefts  and  inacctflible  mountains,  they  foon 
rics  in  tbefe  countries.  He  mowed  the  f.ime  at-  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  mother  country, 
tentton  to  the  Maronltcs  and  other  eaftern  Chrif-  However  they  now  pay  a  fmall  tribute  of  gold  to 
tians.  He  alfo  fent  legates  to  different  orthodox  Portugal.  The  climate  is  excellent, 
princes.  He  died  a8th  Jan.  i6ai,  aged  69  ;  after  (15.)  Paul,  St,  the  capital  of  the  above  re- 
having  confirmed  the  French  Oratory,  the  Urlu-  public,  was  built  in  1570;  and  lies  1a  miles  from 
lines,  the  Order  of  Charity,  and  foroc  other  infti-  the  coaft,and  a  to  W.  of  Janeiro.  Lon.  45. 5  a.  W. 
tutions.   He  enjoined  all  the  religious  in  the  pro-   Lat. aj.  at.  S. 

fecution  of  the'rr  ftudics  to  have  regular  profellors  (16.)  Paul,  St,  a  town  In  the  tfle  of  Boor- 
for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  bon. 

(8.)  Paul,  Father,  whofe  name,  before  he  en-      (17.)  Paul,  St,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
tered  into  the  monadic  life  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  Lon.  61.  a.  £.   Lat.  37.  51.  S. 
born  at  Vienna,  Aug.  14,  I55»»  His  father  was  a      (18.)  Paul,  St,  an  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
merchant,  who  died  leaving  his  family  unprovid-   Lawrence  ;  9  miles  NE.  of  Cape  Breton, 
ed  for,  but  his  uncommon  abilities  under  the  tui-      (19.)  Paul,  St,  a  town  of  Malta ;  6  miles  NW. 
tion  of  a  maternal  uncle  rendered  him  mailer  of  of  Malta. 

languages  and  fcience  at  a  very  early  age.  At  14  (»••) Paul,  St,  Cave,  or  Grotto  or,  aplacc 
be  took  the  habit  of  the  order  of  the  Servites,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Malta,  where  St  Paul  and  his  com- 
at  aa  was  made  a  prieft.  After  patting  fucceffive-  pany  took  (belter  from  the  rains,  when  the  viper 
ty  through  the  dignities  of  bis  order,  he  was  cho-  fattened  on  his  arm.  Upon  this  fpot  there  is  a 
fen  provincial  for  Venice  at  a6  years  of  age' ;  and  church  built  -by  the  famed  Alof  de  Vlgnacourt, 
difcharged  this  poll  with  fuch  honour,  that  in  grand-matter  of  the  order,  in  1606,  a  very  hand- 
1579  he  was  appointed,  with  two  others,  to  draw  fome  final!  ftructure. 

up  new  regulations  and  ftatutes.  This  he  execn-  (at— 35.)  Paul,  St,  is  alfo  the  name  of  5  towns 
ted  with  great  fuccefs;  and  when  hit  office  of  in  the  over-grown,  and  now  imperial  French  re- 
provincial  waa,  expired,  he  retired  to  the  ftudy  of  public ;  via.  1.  iu  the  dep.  of  Mont  Blanc,  late 
experimental  philofophy  and  anatomy,  in  which  Savoy,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Chablais,  on  the 
he  is  laid  to  have  made  fome  ufcful  difcoveries.  lake  of  Geneva,  10  miles  E.  of  Tonan :  a.  m  that 
In  the  difpute  between  the  pope  and  the  fenale  of  of  the  Gard,  10  miles  NE.  of  Uzes :  3.  in  that  of 
Venice  (fee  Paul  V.),  his  controverfial  writings  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  late  prov.  of  Artois,  16 
irritated  the  papal  court  fo  highly,  that  they  hired  miles  from  Arras ;  Lon.  a.  10  E.  Lat.  50.  «a.  N. 
afiaffius  to  murder  him,  but  he  efcaped  with  fevere  4.  in  that  of  Tarn,  9  miles  NW.  of  Caune :  5.  in 
wounds.  This,  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life,  that  of  Upper  Vienne;  6  miles  S.  of  St  Leonard, 
obliged  bim  to  confine  himfelf  to  his  convent,  and  9  SE.  of  Limoges.  It  alfo  makes  part  of  thf 
where  he  engaged  in  writing  the  Hifiory  of  the  Com-  name  of  other  6  French  towns :  viz. 
til  of  Trent*  on  which,  and  other  works  of  lefs  (a6.)  Paul,  St,  j>s  Finouilledes,  in  the 
consequence,  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  dep.  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  accord iog  to  Crutt- 
llfe.  He  died  ou  Saturday  the  14th  Jan.  i6»j.  He  well,  but  Brookes  placet  it  in  that  of  Gard,  and 
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fete  pro*,  of  Languedoc,  on  the  Egli,  among  the 
mountains;  30  mile»  N.  of  Montpellier.  Lon. 
3.j9.E.   Lat.  44.  7.  N. 

(sy.)  Paul,  St,  db  Toxao-r,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Arriege;  a4  miles*  NNE.  of  Tarafcoo,  and  i» 
SSW.  of  Mirepoix. 

(*$.,  Paul,  St,  in  Joasir,  in  the  department 
of  Rhone  and  Loire,  18  miles  SSW.  of  Lyons. 

(*9.)  Paul,  St,  les  Romans,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Drome,  and  diftrift  of  Romans;  4^  miles 
NE,  of  Romans. 

(jo.)  Paul,  St,  les  Vsnces,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Var,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Provence;  7  miles 
W.  of  Nice,  9  ENE.  of  Graffe,  and  430  SE.  of 
Paris.   Lon.  7. 13.  E.   Lat.  43.  4s.  N. 

(it.)  Paul,  St,Txois  Chateaux,  in  the  dep. 
of  Drome,  and  late  prov.  of  Dauphiny  ;  12  miles 
S.  of  Montelimart,  and  iji  N.  of  Orange. 

(1.)  PAULA,  a  learned  Roman  lady,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  4th  century.  She  was  descended 
from  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  and  added  to 
the  brighteft  qualities  of  the  mind  the  virtues  of 
ChrrftianitT.  She  was  well  verfed  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  St  Je- 
rome.  She  died  A.  D.  407. 

(».)  Paula,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Croftolo,  and  cUdcvant  duchy  of 
Reggio. 

(3.)  Pauls,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ci- 
tra,  near  the  coaft;  1%  miles  NW.  of  Cofenza. 
Loo.  16.  9.  E.   Lat.  39. 14.  N. 

(4.)PAULA,8*r,aninand  ofKuffia,  in  theFr07.cn 
Ocean.   Lon.  isi.  o.  E.  Ferro.   Lat.  76.  54.  N. 
PAVLA,  a  fort  of  Ruflin,  in  Caucafna. 
PAULA  R,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile ;  11 

ESE.  of  Segovia. 
PAULEYS,  a  town  of  S.  Carolina,  8  miles  S. 
of  Kingfton. 

PAULHAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cantal ;  to  miles  W.  of  St  Flour. 

PAULHAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Herau't ;  9  miles  N.  of  Pezenas. 

PAULH1AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Lot  and  Garonne ;  6  miles  SSE.  of  Villcreal. 

PAVLJ,  Simon,  phyfician '  to  Frederick  III. 
king  of  Denmark.  He  publifhed  Flora  Danica; 
and  a  treat ife  on  the  ufe  and  nhufc  of  tobacco 
and  tea.    He  died  in  1682,  xged  77. 

PAULIAGUET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Upper  Loire ;  7$  miles  SF..  of  >  ntidc,  and  18 
NW.  of  Puy. 
PAULIANISTJR,  )  a  feft  or  herotL-s,  fo  ca.led 
PAULIANISTS,  i  from  their  f Minder,  Pau- 
lvjx  Samosatenus,  a  native  of  Famofata,  clew- 
ed pat.iarch  of  Antioch  in  .62.  His  doctrine 
amounted  to  this:  that  the  Son  arid  the  Holy 
Ghoft  cxift  in  God  in  tie  fame  manner  as  reafon 
and  activity  do  in  man ;  that  Chrift  was  bom  a 
mere  man;  but  that  the  reaibn  or  wtidotn  of  the 
Father  dcl'ccndcd  into  him,  and  by  him  wrought 
miracles  upon  earth,  and  inflrucled  the  nations; 
and,  finally,  that,  on  account  of  this  union  of  the 
Divine  Word  with  the  man  Jcfus,  Chrift  might, 
though  improperly,  be  called  God.  He  did  not 
baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
Sec. ;  for  which  reafon  the  council  of  Nice  or- 
dered thofe  baptized  by  him  to  be  re-baptized* 
Being  condemned  by  Dionylius  ^lcxandrinu*  in 
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a  council,  he  abjured  hit  errors,  to  avoid  demoli- 
tion ;  but  foon  after  renamed  them,  am:  was  de- 
pofed  by  another  council  in  so©.— -He  may  be 
confidered  as  the  father  of  the  modern  Sociniana  ; 
and  bis  errors  are  feverely  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  whofe  creed  differs  a  little  front 
that  now  ufed,  under  the  fame  name,  in  the  church 
of  England. 

PAULICIANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Mana- 
chees,  fo  called  from  their  founder,  one  Paolus, 
an  Armenian,  in  the  7th  century ;  who,  with  his 
brother  John,  both  of  Samofata,  formed  -  this 
feci:  though  others  are  of  opinion  that  they 
were  thus  called  from  another  Paulvs,  an  Ar- 
menian by  birth,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jufti- 
nian  II.  In  the  7th  century,  a  zealot  called  Coo- 
ftantine  revived  this  drooping  feet,  which  was 
ready  to  expire  under  the  feverity-of  the  imperial 
edicts.  The  Paulicians,  however,  by  their  num- 
bers, and  the  countenance  of  the  emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  became  formidable  to  all  the  Eaft.  But 
the  cruel  rage  of  perfecution,  which  had  for  fome 
years  been  fufpended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  in  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates  and 
Leo  the  Armenian,  who  inflicted  capital  punifh- 
ment  on  fuch  of  the  Paulicians  as  refuted  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  Under  the 
emprefs  Theodora,  tutorefs  of  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael, in  845,  feveral  of  them  were  put  to  death, 
and  more  retired  among  the  Saracens;  but  they 
were  neither  all  exterminated  nor  banifhed.  Upon 
this  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Saracens  ; 
and  choofing  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the 
greateft  refolution  and  valour,  whofe  name  was 
Carheast  they  declared  againft  the  Greeks  a  war, 
which  was  carried  on  for  50  years  with  the  great- 
eft  vehemence  and  fury.  During  thele  commo- 
tions, fome  Paulicians,  towards  the  conckilioa  of 
this  century,  fpread  abroad  their  doctrines  among 
the  Bulgarians:  many  of  them,  either  from  zeal, 
or  to  avoid  persecution,  retired,  about  the  clofc 
of  the  nth  century,  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace, 
and  formed  fettlements  in  other  countries.  Their 
firft  migration  was  into  Italy ;  whence  they  fent 
colonies  into  moft  of  the  other  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, and  formed  gradually  a  contiderable  num- 
ber of  religious  affemblies,  who  adhered  to  their 
doctrine,  and  who  were  afterwards  persecuted 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. In  Italy  they  were  called  Patarini,  from 
Patariih  in  Milan,  where  they  held  their  affem- 
blies ;  and  Gat  hart  or  Cazari,  from  Gazaria,  or 
the  Leffer  Tartary.  In  France  they  were  called 
Aliigenfti,  though  their  faith  differed  widely  from 
that  of  the  Albigenfes  whom  Proteftant  writers 
generally  vindicate.  (See  Albicenses.)  The 
firft  religious  affembly  the  Paulicians  formed  ii 
Europe,  was  at  Orleans,  in  10x7,  in  the  reign  of 
Robert,  when  many  of  them  were  burnt  alive. 
The  ancient  Paulicians,  according  to  Photiua, 
exprefled  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  Manes  and 
his  doctrine.  The  Greek  writers  comprife  their 
errors  under  the  fix  following  particulars.  1* 
They  denied  that  this  inferior  and  viiible  world  la 
the  production  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  they 
■diftinguiih  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  hu- 
man bodies  from  the  moft  high  God  who  dwells 
in  the  heavens;  and  henc^fome  think  that  they 
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4*  ?*e  a  branch  of  the  Gnoftics  rather  than  of  the 
Manichrcans.  a.  They  refufed  to  worftiip  the 
•Virgin  Mary.  3.  They  refufed  to  celebrate  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  fuppcr.  4.  They  refufed 
to  follow  *be  praclice  of  the  Greeks,  who  paid 
io  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofe  a  fort  of  reli- 
gious homage,  j.  They  rejected  the  books  of 
the  Old  Ter.amcnt ;  and  looked  upon  the  writers 
of  that  facred  hiflory  as  infptred  by  the  Creator 
pf  this  world,  and  not  by  the  fupreme  Gcd  6. 
They  excluded  prdbyters  and  elders  from  all  part 
in  the  admin iflrat ion  of  the  church. 

PAULIEN,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Upper  Loire ;  6  miles  NNW.  of  Puy,  and  21 
&E.  or  Brioude. 

PAUL1N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Tarn;  12  miles  E.  of  Alby. 

(t.)  PAULINA,  a  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Satur- 
ninus,  gavtrnor.ef  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
jor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace  was  difturbed, 
and  violence  was  offered  to  her  virtue,  by  a  young 
man  named  Mundus,  who  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  had  caufed  her  to  come  to  the  temple  of  Ifi» 
by  means  of  the  priefts  of  that  goddefs,  who  de- 
clared tr  at  Anubis  wilhed  to  communicate  to  her 
Something  of  moment.  Satuminus  complained 
to  ,the  emperor  of  the  violence  whidh  had  been 
offered  u>  his  wife ;  and  the  temple  of  His  was 
overturned,  and  Mundus  baniihed,  &c. 
•  {*.)Paulina.  wife  of  the  pbiloiophcr  SruFca. 
fihe  attempted  to  kill  herfelf  when  Nero  had  or* 
dered  her  huiband  to  die.  The  emperor,  however 
prevented  her ;  and  Ihe  lived  fome  few  yea:  9 
tiller,  in  the  j»re ateft  melancholy. 

PAULl NGSTOWN,  a  to*  nlhip  of  New  York, 
in  Duchcfs  county,  on  the  VV.  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut.  In  179c,  it  contained  41S8  citizens, 
and  4aflave»;  and  in  1796  it  had  560  qualified 
electors. 

PAULINJA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belqoging  to  the  odandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the,  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ».)d 
order,  Tr\hilat<r.  Its  characters  are  thefe:  the 
(lower  has  a  permanent  impalement,  compofed 
of  4  linall  oval  leaves  j  it  has  4  oblong  oval  petals, 
twice  the  fizc  of  the  empalement,  and  8  fhort 
ftamina  with  a  turbinated  get  men,  having  3  Ihort 
(lender  ft yles,  crowned  by  fpreading  ftigmas;  the 
germen  turns  to  a  large  turn-  cornered  capfule 
with  3.cel)s,  each  containing  one  almoft  'uvai  lied. 
Linosctis  reckons  7,  and  Miller  9  fpecies,  nHtives 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

PAUHN'S  KILL,  a  river  t»f  New  Jerfey, 
which-1  is.  navigable  for  fmail  vehels  15  miles  to 
Su  fie,*,  county. 

ii.)  PAULINUS,  biflmp  of  Nola,  was  born  at 
fuiurdjraux,  about  A.  1).  353.  He  w  is  cnniul  of 
Rome,  and  married  TIu*rafu,  who  converted  him 
lo  ChriftiAMBty,  -i'tf.  WA»  nude  biihop  of  Nola, 
,w.h~re'hc  coirtiuu  <.t\  t»jl  ,it  was  taken  and  lacked 
fry  the  Gotha»  in  410,  He  wrote.  Lctttrt  and 
l\cms  with  ekga/ict\  a*|d  died  in  431.  . 

(a,)  Pavljnus,  an  Engtilh  biilu<p,  who  flou- 
ri filed  jn  ;the  cany  part  of  the  7th  century.  He 
svas  the  apoftle  of  Yorkfhirc,  and  the  fuft  arcli- 
Jiiihop  of  Yoik,  about  A.  D.  626.  lie  built  a 
/-hurcji  at  Almc  Rl'ury,  aud  dedicated  it  to  St  Al- 
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ban,  where  he  converted  the  Brigantes.  Camdea 
mentions  a  crofs  at  Dewiborouph,  whu  S  had 
been  erected  to  him,  with  this  mfcriipiuMi,  Povimm 
bic  prtdicavit  et  eeitbravit.    York  waa  fa  iaull 
about  this  time,  that  there  w«*  not  fo  much  as  a 
fmall  church  in  it,  in  which  K.Edwin  t\  uld  be 
baptized.  Conftantius  made  it  a  bifhopric.  Pope 
Honoriua  made  it  a  metropolitan  fee.  Paultrus 
baptized  in  the  river  Swale,  in  one  day,  10,000 
men,  btfklen  women  and  chi'drerf,  on  thr  firft 
convcrfion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chriftianity  \  betides 
many  at  Halyftqne    At  Walftone,  in  .Northum- 
berland, he  baptized  Segtert,  king  of  the  taft 
Sixons.    Bede  fays.  *•  Paulinos  coming'  wi'b  ibe 
king  ard  queen  to  the  royal  manor  called  dd-Ge- 
brin  (now  Yevirim),  ftaid^there  36. days  *i:h 
them,  employed  in  the  duties  of  catechizing,  kio- 
ftiucling,  and  baptizing  ,the  people  in  the  neigh? 
Iwuring  river  Glen.'.'  He  adds,  that/'^he  preached 
the  word  in  the  province  «»t  Llnti  fti..  atjd' con- 
verted the  governor  or  the  c.ty  of  Lir.doColUiia, 
whofe  name  was  Bhcca,  wihall  Ms;jajr»ily^  In 
this  city  he  bmr  a-  ftone  church  of  .ejtfjuifjte. 
work nn nlhip,  w.  of e  roof  bring  >  umed,  orjly  the 
walls  are  new  Handing."    H«  a  f  ;>  toui.ded  a  col- 
leRinte  church  of  pi  1  herds  ntr+f  Southwell  in 
N'>ttinghan  lhMe,  t  eii  c  <ted  tf>  the  Virgin  .Mary, 
wK'r,  hi  b  p  7.'.<i  'ht  Contani  in  the  Treii.t. 

PAULIN'Zrt LLE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Sen  iv  art /.hurt' ;  8  nulr*  W.  of  Rudoiftatlt,  and 
30  N.  cf  Coburc. 

PAULM1ER,  J-mes,  Dk  Crehthmemi,,  an 
emineiit  French  au;hoiv  ''c»tt<  in  Auk^>  in.  is 87. 
He  wen:  early  info  the  army,  l  ut.  quitted  it  fur 
literature,  ieitled  at  Laen,  aud  w.ib  the  hrft  pro- 
moter of  its  academy.  He  \  ubnih  d  various 
learned  works;  particularly  (Jbjrfvattonti  in  opu- 
tr.a  AttCoTti  Gnrcos ;  Luk  Bat.  410,  1660.  He 
cut  (J  Jt  Caen  in  1670,  aged  83. 

PAULMY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
met,!  of  Indre  and  Loire;  ia  miles  SW.  of 
Loches 

PAULO,  Mark,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  fo:» 
of  Nicholas  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  went  with 
his  brother  Matthew,  about  1155,  to  Conf.auti- 
nople,  m  the  reign  of  Baldwin  U.  In  the  courfe 
of  their  mercantile  travels,  having  been  favour- 
ably received  at  the  court  of  Rublai,  grand  khau 
of  the  Tartars,  they  rt tarred  thither  with  two 
mifiionaries  f r  in  Rome,  and  young  Mark.  This 
young  man,  having  learned  the  different  dialects 
of  Tartary.  was  employed  in  imbaflies  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  travetf.ng  Tartary, 
China,  ;uid  other  eaftern  countries.  At  length, 
after  a  refulet  ct  of  17  years  at  the  court  cf  the 
grand  khan,  the  three  Venetians  returned  to  their 
own  coiintiy,  in  1193,  with  immenfe  fortunes.  A 
ihort  time  after  his  return,  Mark  ferviug  his  coun- 
try at  fea  againft  the  Genoele,  his  galley,  in  a 
preat  naval  engagement,  was  funk,  and  h;mfeir" 
taken  pri loner,  and  carried  into  Genoa.  He  re- 
mained there  many  years  in  confinement;  and 
competed  the  hiftory  of  his  own  and  his  father's 
voyage.  ,  under  this  title,  Dtlh  marti-vi^lte  del  mordq 
dii  lui  vulutty  &.c  :  printed  firft  at  Venice,  in  8vo 
Uy6.  In  the  wr.tmgbof  Mark  Patilo,  there  are 
forac  things  uuc,  and  others  highly  incredible 

PAULOQRAD, 
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i  (I.)  Pavo,  in  aftronomy,  the  Peacock* a  conftel- 
lation  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  vifible  in  our  latitude.  It  con* 
rifts  of  14  liars,  o£  which  the  names. ami  fituations 
are  as  follows :  j 
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The  eye  of  the 

peacock 
In  the  breaft* 
In  the  right  wing 
In  the  middle 
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PAULOGRAD,  a  town  of  Rnffia,  in  Ekateri*      PAUNGARXENBERG,  a  town 
twflaf ;  3a  miles  E.  of  Ekatcriuoflaf.  Lon.  53. 40.  in  Auftm ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Grein. 
E.  Ferfo.    Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

Paulo  post  FUTOtftiM,  a  tenfe  in  the  Greek 
verbs  ufed  to  exprefs  a  period  a  little  after  the  fu- 
ture: Then*  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  the 
Latin  or  anv  other  language. 

PAULOV,  a  town  of  Ruffiav  «6  miles  S;  of 
Natva. 

PAULOVA,  a  town  of  Rnffia,  in  Irkurtk. 
PAULOV? K,  a  town  ofRuffia,  in  Voronez,on 
the  I)t>n ;  68  m!<*.«SE.  of 'Voronezh   Lon.  58.  o. 
ErF-rro.    L^f  jo.':o.  N.  '  .      '  ' 

PAULOVSK  A  f  A,  a.  town  of  ft uffia;  in  Efcate- 
rinoflaf,  on  the  Dnieper;  -a  miles fi.  of  Ekateri- 
nollaf  . •  *  '   '?      •  • 

Paul's  Biy,  St,  'a  bay  ort  1hc  W:  coaft  of 
Neufoondh'ul :  10  roiids  N.'of  B*>nce  Bay. 

PAULSBUROH;  a'townihip  of  New  ■  Hamp- 
shire, ii  Grafton  county,,  near  tfae-head  waters  of 
thf  Avnorarifuek.  ,  1.  "i  7  j  "  , 
^■PKvu.'s  l*r*>ini,&T,an  ifland^n  the  Strait  be- 
t>»<?fn  N*  vrmondiand  and.  Cape  Bretrm  ;  xj  miles 
3\'R,iof  NoYtu  Cape.  Loo*>*>o.  x.  W:  Lat  47. 
307:  N.    .  .    '         '       .  ■  : 

Paul's  Point,  a  cape  oin  the  E.  coaft. of 3ar- 
bailees ~,  half  a  mile  S.  of  Cuckold's  Point.  . 

(1.)  Paux**?  St,  a  townffup  and.  parifh  of  S. 
Carolina?  in  Charleftown.dift rid  ?  containing  only 
476  citftitsn^  and  3157  ilares,' in  1795. 

(a.)  Paul's,  St.  the  moft  foutberlyof  the  Pearl   See  Astronomy,  §  549. 
inannViiCthe  Gulf  of  Panama.      vf  (II.'; Pavo,  in  ichthyology.  See  Peacock  pish. 

( r.)  PAULUS,  the  founder  of  thefPauiiciAHS.  (III.)  Pavo,  the  Peacock,  in  ornithology';  a 
See  that  article.  1  ,  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  gaNinae.  The 

(a.)  Paulus,  jEmilius.  SceiEniLius  Pau-  head  is  covered  with  feathers  which  bend  back - 
fcvai  *  wards;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  very  long,  and 

(.?.)  Paulus  Hook*  a  fortified  peft  of  New   beautifully  variegated  with  eyes  of  different  co- 
Jerfcjr,  on  North  River,  where  it  is  aooo  yards   lours.   Latham  enumerates  8  fpecies: 
broad,  oppofite  New  York,  where  the  Americans      1.  Pavo  alb  us,  the  white  peacock^  is,  as  its 
were  defeated  in  1779  Dv  the'Britifli.   See  Ame.   name  imports,  entirely  white,  not  excepting  even 
arCA.- §  31.  ■*'>,.•■  <        the  eyes  of  the  train,  which  it  is  neverthelefs  eafy 

(4.)  Paulus  Samosatenus,  tbe  founder  of  totraceout.  This  variety  is,  in  Latham's  opinion, 
I  ho  feet  of  Paulianists.  (See  that  article.)  more  common  in  England  than  elfewhere.  He 
Xenobia,  Q.  of  Palmyra,  had  a  great  eftcem  for   met  with  two  inftances  of  the- females  of  this  fpe- 
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him,  on  account  of  his  eloquence ;  and  he  is  laid 
to  have  new-modelled  Chriftianity,  and  framed 
hU  berefy,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  make  a  convert 
of  her ;  but  ihe  (tuck  to  her  prejudices  in  favour 
,  of  Judaifm. 

(5.)  Paulus,  Sergius.   See  Paul,  N°  a. 


cies  having  the  external  marks  of  the  plumage  of 
the  male. 

a.  Pavo  Bicalcaratus  is  larger  than  the  com- 
mon pbcafant.  Tbe  bill  is  black,  but  from  the 
noftrils  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red. 
The  irides  arc  yellow.    Tbe  feathers  on  the 


*  PAUNCH.  »./.  [panfe,  French ;  pangat  Spa-  crown  of  the  head  arc  fufficiently  long  to  form  a 
Dim :  paitex,  Latin.}  The  belly ;  the  region  of  creft,  of  a  brown  dull  colour.  Tbe  fpace  between 
the  guts. — Dcmades,  the  orator,  was  talkative,  the  bill  and  eyes  is  naked,  with  a  tew-  fcattered 
and  would  eat  hard  ;  Antipater  wouid  lay  of  him,  hairs :  the  fides  of  the  head  are  white ;  tbe  neck 
that  he  was  like  a  facrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  is  bright  brown,  ftriated  acrofs  with  dufky  brown : 
of  it  but  tbe  tongue  and  the  pauncb.  Bacon.—  the  upper  parts  of  the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing 
Pleading  Matho  born  abroad  for  air,  coverts,  are  dull  brown,  dotted  with  paler  brown 

With  his  fat  pamtb  fills  bis  ncw-fafliion'd  chair,  and  yellowilh  ;  befides  which,  each  feather  is 

Drjden.  marked  near  the  end  with  a  roundjlh  large  fpot 
of  a  gilded  purple  colour,  changing  into  blue  and 
green  in  different  lights;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump  are  dotted  with  white:  all<tbe 
under  parts  are  brown,  ftriated  tranf?erlcly  with 
black :  the  quills  are  duflty ;  tbe  fecondaries  are 
marked  with  the  fame  fpot  as  the  reft  of  tbe  wing ; 
One  pafs  had  pauncb* d  the  huge  bydropick  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  longer  than  the  tail, 
knight.  *        Cartb.   and  each  marked  at  the  eod  with  a  fpot  like  the 

wing 


*  To  Paunch.  1:  a.  [from  the  noun].  To 
pierce  or  rip  the  belly;  to  exenterate;  to  take 
out  the  paunch ;  to  evifcerate>— 

Batter  his  ikull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  ftake. 

Shak. 

Chiron  attack'd  Talthybius  with  fuch  might, 
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wing  feathers,  each  of  which  is  furrounded,  firft 
with  a  circle  of  black,  and  ultimately  with  an 
orange  one :  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown,  and  on 
the  back  part  of  each  leg  are  two  fpurs,  one 
above  the  other.  The  female  is  a  third  (mailer 
than  the  male.  The  bead,  neck,  and  under  parti 
are  brown ;  the  head  fmooth :  the  upper  parts 
are  alfo  brown,  and  the  feathers  marked  with  a 
dull  blue  fpot,  furrounded  with  dirty  orange:  the 
feathers  which  cover  the  tail  are  fimitar;  but 
marked  at  the  end  with  an  obfeure  dull  oval  fpot 
of  blue:  the  legs  have  no  fpurs.  This  fpecies  is 
•f  Chinefe  origin,  and  foroe  of  tbem  have  been 
brought  from  China  to  England  alive,  and  have 
been  tor  fome  time  in  the  pofleflion  of  Pr  James 
Monro*  The  male  is  now  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
feura,  in  the  fineft  prefervation.  8onnerat  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  bird  from  whence  his  defcription 
was  taken  had  two  fpurs  on  one  leg,  and  three  on 
the  other.  This  muft  furely  be  a  tufiu  nature  ; 
efpecially  as  he  fays,  it  is  the  fame  as  that  in 
Edvj.  pi.  67. 

3.  Pavo  CsistAtus,  the  common  peacock  of 
Bnglifh  authors,  has  a  comprefTcd  creft  and  foli- 
tary  fpurs.— It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  turkey ;  the 
length  from  the  top  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
taifbeiog  3  feet  8  inches.  The  bill  is  nearly  two 
inches  long,«nd  is  of  a  brown  colour.  Theirides 
are  yellow.  On  the  crown  there  is  a  fort  of  creft, 
compofed  of  14  feathers,  which  are  not  webbed, 
except  at  the  ends,  which  are  gilded  green.  The 
/hafts  are  of  a  whitifh  colour ;  and  the  head,  neck, 
and  bread,  arc  of  a  green  gold  colour.  Over  the 
eye  there  is  a  ftreak  of  white,  and  beneath  there 
is  the  fame.  The  back  and  rump  are  of  a  green 
£old  colour,  glofled  over  with  copper:  the  feathers 
are  diftinlt,  and  lie  over  each  other  like  fhells. 
Above  the  tail,  fprings  an  inimitable  fet  of  long 
beautiful  feathers,  adorned  with  a  variegated  eye 
at  the  end  of  each  ;  thefe  reach  confiderably  be- 
ond  the  tail ;  and  the  longeft  of  tbem  in  many 
irds  are  four  feet  and  a  half  long.  This  beauti- 
fu)  train,  or  tail  as  it  is  improperly  called,  may 
be  expanded  quite  to  a  perpendicular  upwards  at 
the  will  of  the  bird.  The  true  tail  is  hid  beneath 
this  group  of  feathers,  and  confifts  of  18  grey 
brown  feathers,  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  marked 
on  the  fides  with  rufous  grey :  the  fcapulars  and 
lefl'er  wing  coverts  are  reddifh  cream-colour,  va- 
riegated with  black:  the  middle  coverts  deep 
blue,  glofled  with  green  gold:  the  greatcft  and 
baftard  wing  rufous:  the  quills  are  alfo  rufous; 
fome  of  them  variegated  with  rufous,  black  ifh, 
^jnd  green :  the  belly  and  vent  are  greenifh  black : 
the  thighs  yellowifh :  the  legs  flout ;  thofe  of  the 
male  furnifhed  with  a  ftrong  fpur  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  colour  of  them  grey 
brown.  The  female  is  rather  lefs  than  the  male. 
The  train  is  very  fhort,  being  much  fhorter  than 
the  train,  and  fcarcely  longer  than  its  covert  s; 
neither  are  the  feathers  furnifhed  with  eyes.  The 
creft  on  the  head  is  fimitar  to  that  on  the  head  of 
the  male:  (he  fides  of  the  bead  have  a  greater 
portion  of  white :  the  throat  and  neck  are  green : 
the  reft  of  the  body  and  wings  are  cinereous 
brown :  the  breaft  is  fringed  with  white :  the  bill 
is  the  fame :  the  trides  are  lead-coloured :  the  legs 
are  as  in  the  male  j  but  the  fpur  is  generally  want- 
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ing,  though  in  fome  birds  a  rudiment  of  one  is 
feen.  In  fome  male  birds,  all  the  wing  coverts 
and  fcapulars  are  of  a  fine  deep  blue  green,  very 
glofly  j  but  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  and  quills 
are  of  the  common  colour.  Thefe  birds,  now  fo . 
common  in  Europe,  are  of  eaftern  origin.  They 
are  found  wild  in  the  i (lands  of  Ceylon  and  Java 
in  the  Haft  Indies ;  and  at  St  Helena,  Barbuda, 
and  other  Weft  India  iflands.    They  are  not  na- 
tural to  China  ;  but  they  are  found  in  many  places 
of  A 6a  and  Africa.  They  are,  however,  nowhere 
fo  large  or  fo  fine  as  in  India,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ganges,  whence  they  have  fpread  in- 
to all  parts,  increafing  in  a  wild  ftate  in  the  warm- 
er climes;  but  requiring  care  in  the  colder  regions. 
In  ours,  this  fpecies  does  not  come  to  its  full 
plumage  till  the  3d  year.  The  female  lays  5  or  a 
greyifh  white  eggs ;  in  hot  climates  so,  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  a  turkey.    Thefe,  if  let  alone,  ihe  lays 
in  fome  fecret  place,  at  a  diftance  from  the  ufual 
rcfort,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  male, 
which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  he  find  them.  The  time 
of  fitting  is  from  s  7  to  30  days.  The  young  may 
be  fed  with  curd,  chopped  leeks,  barley-meal, 
&c.  moiftened ;  and  are  fond  of  grafhoppers,  and 
fome  other  infects.   In  5  or  6  months  they  will 
feed  as  the  old  ones,  on  wheat  and  barley,  with 
what  elfe  they  can  pick  up  in  the  circuit  of  their 
confinement.   They  feem  to  prefer  the  mod  ele- 
vated places  to  rooft  on  during  night;  fuch  as 
high  trees,  tops  of  houfes,  and  the  like.  Their 
cry  is  loud  and  inharmonious  ;  a  perfect,  contraft 
to  their  external  beauty.  They  are  caught  in  In- 
dia, by  carrying  lights  to  the  trees  where  they 
rooft,  and  having  painted  rcprefentations  of  the 
bird  prefented  to  them  at  the  fame  time  j  when 
they  put  out  the  neck  to  look  at  the  figure,  the 
fportfman  flips  a  noofc  over  the  head,  and  fee u res 
bi»  game.   In  mod  ages  they  have  been  eftcemed 
a  falutary  food.   Hortenfius  gave  the  example  at 
Rome,  where  it  was  carried  to  the  higheft  luxury* 
and  fold  dear :  and  a  young  pea-cock  is  thought  a , 
dainty  even  in  the  prefent  times.    The  life  of' 
thefe  birds  is  reckoned  by  fome  at  about  35  years  ; 
by  others  100.   So  beautiful  a  fpecies  of  birds  as 
the  peacock,  could  not  long  remain  unknown :  fa 
early  a-  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  find,  among  the 
articles  imported  in  his  Tarfhifh  navies,  apes  and 
peacocks    iElian  relates,  that  they  were  brought 
into  Greece  from  fome  barbarous  country ;  and 
that  they  were  held  in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  a 
male  and  female  were  valued  at  Athens  at  1000 
drachmae,  or  31!.  5s.  led.  At  Samos  they  were 
preferved  about  the  temple  of  Juno,  being  facrcd 
to  that  goddefs ;  and  Gellius,  in  his  NeHtj  Attic*, 
c.  16.  commends  the  excellency  of  the  Samian 
peacocks.    When  Alexander  was  in  India,  he 
found  vaft  numbers  of  wild  ones  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hyarotis ;  and  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  their  beauty, 
as  to  appoint  a  fevere  punifhment  op  any  perfon 
that  killed  tbem.    Peacocks  creft «,  in  ancient 
times,  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  kings  of 
England.   Ernald  de  Acleut  was  fined  to  king 
John  in  140  paltrier  with  fack-buts,  loratns,  gilt 
fpurs,  and  peacocks  creft  s,  fuch  as  would  be  for 
hit  crt  dit.    Sre  Plate  CCLXX. 

4.  Pavo  Muticus,  is  about  the  fixe  of  the 
creft  ed  peacock  j  but  the  bill  is  larger  and  afh- 

coloured  t 
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coloured :  the  hides  are  yellow,  and  round  the 
eyes  it  red  ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  an  upright 
creft  4  inches  long,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  an 
ear  of  corn.  The  colour  is  green  mixed  with  blue. 
The  top  of  the  neck  and  head  are  greenifh,  mark- 
ed with  fpots  of  blue,  which  have  a  ftreak  of  white 
down  the  middle  of  each :  the  back  is  greenifh 
blue :  the  breaft  it  blue  and  green  gold  mixed : 
the  belly,  fides,  and  thighs  are  a (h -colour,  marked 
with  black  fpots,  ftreakod  with  white  on  the  belly; 
the  wing  coverts  and  fecondaries  are  not  unlike 
the  back  :  the  greater  quills  are  green,  tranfverfely. 
barred  with  black  linei,  but  growing  yellowifh  to- 
wards the  ends,  where  they  are  black ;  the  upper 
tail  coverts  are  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  common 
peacock,  but  much  longer  than  the  tail ;  tbey  are 
chefnot  brown,  with  white  fhafts,  and  hare  at 
the  end  of  each  a  large  foot  gilded  in  the  middle, 
then  blue,  and  unrounded  with  green  :  the  legs 
are  afh-coloured,  and  not  furniftied  with  fpurs,  or 
theyhaVe  been  overlooked  by  thofe  who  havefeen 
them.  The  female  is  fmalier  than  the  male;  and 
has  the  belly  quite  black,  and  the  upper  (ail  co- 
verts much  Ihorter :  the  tail  is  gTeen,  edged  with 
blue,  and  white  fhafts..  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  is 
only  known  to  Europe  by  a  painting  fent  by  the 
emperor  of  Japan  to  the  Pope. 
j  5.  Pavo  Tibetanus,  is  about  the  fee  of  a 
pintado,  being  about  two  feet  and  nearly  two  inch* 
es  long.  The  bill  is  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  cinereous  :  the  irides  are  yellow:  the  head, 
neck,  and  under  parts,  are  afh-coloured,  marked 
with  blackifh  Nnes:  the  wing  covert,  back,  and 
rump,  are  grey,  with  fmall  white  dots;  befides 
which,  on  the  wing  covert  and  back,  are  large 
round  fpots  of  a  fine  blue,  changing  in  different 
lights  to  violet  and  green  gold :  the  quills  and  up- 
per tail  coverts  are  alio  grey,  marked  with  black- 
ifii  lines ;  the  quills  have  two  round  blue  fpots  on 
each,  like  thofe  of  the  coverts ;  on  the  outer  webs, 
and  on  each  tail  feather,  there  are  four  of  the 
fame,  two  on  each  fide  the  web ;  the  middle  co- 
verts are  the  longed,  the  others  fhorten  by  de- 
grees: the  legs  are  grey,  furnifhed  with  two  fpurs 
behind,. like  thefpecies  N°  s. :  the  claws  are  black- 
ifh. This  fpecies  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Thibet. 
The  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  of  Chin-icbien  Khi* 

6- Pavo  Variatus,  the  variegated  peacock*  is 
a  nriaed  breed  between  the  common  and  white 
peacock ;  and  of  courfc  varies  very  confiderably 
in  colour. 

PAVOASAN,  or  >  a  town  of  Africa,  to  the 
PAVOASSAN,    J  iDand  of  St  Thomas,  be- 
longing to  Portugal,  the  refidence  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  bifhop  ;  with  a  fort  and  a  good  har- 
bour.  It  lies  under  the  equator.  Lon.  8-  30.  W. 

PAVONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  Mella,  diftridt  of  Brefcia,  and  late  province  of 
Srefciano. 

PAVOR,  Metus,  or  Timor,  Fear,  a  Roman 
deity,  wbofe  worfhip  was  introduced  by  Tullus 
HofHIius,  who,  in  a  panic,  vowed  a  (brine  to  him, 
and  one  to  Pallor,  PaUne/t;  and  therefore  they 
are  found  on  the  coins  of  that  family.  The 
Ephori  of  Sparta  erecled  a  temple  to  Fear,  near 
their  tribunal,  to  ftrike  an  awe  into  thofc  who 
approached  it*  Fear  was  likewife  worshipped  at 
Corinth.  The  pocUdid  not  forget  this  imaginary 
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deity.  Virgil  places  him  in  the  entrance  of  bell, 
in  company  with  difcafes,  old  age,  &c.  JEn.  vi. 
S73-  Ovid  places  him  in  the  retinue  of  Tifiphone, 
one  of  the  furies,  Met.  iv.  485. 

•  PAUPER,  n.  /.  fXatin.3  A  poor  perfon  ; 
one  who  receives  alms. 

PAURJEDASTYLjB,  in  the  old  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  perfecl  cryftals  with  double  pyramids, 
and  no  intermediate  columo,  Compofcd  of  1% 
planes,  or  two  heiangular  pyramids,  joined  bafe 
to  bafe. 

PAUSA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Vogt- 
land  \  13  miles  NNW.  of  Plauen,  and  7a  WSW. 
of  Drefden.  . 

PAUSANIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  in 
which  were  folemn  games,  wherein  nobody  con- 
tended but  free-born  Spartans \  m  honour  of  Pa  ti- 
tan i  as  the  Spartan  general.  See  Pavsawias,  N°  t. 

(1.)  PAUSANIAS,  a  Spartan  king  and  general, 
who  Ggnalifed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Platsea 
again  ft  the  Perfians.  The  Greeks,  fenflWe  of  his 
fervices,  rewarded  his  merit  with  a  tenth  of  the 
fpoils  taken  from  the  Perfians.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  armies,  and 
he  extended  his  conquefts  in  Afia  j  but  the  baugh- 
tinefs  of  bis  behaviour  created  bim  many  enemies ; 
and  the  Athenians  foon  Obtained  a  fuperiority  in 
the* affairs  of  Greece. — Paufanias,  diflatisfied  with 
his  countrymen,  offered  to  betray  Greece  to  the 
Perfians  if  he  received  in  marriage,  at  the  reward 
of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their  king.  His 
intrigues  were  difcovered  by  a  young  roan  who 
was  intruded  with  bis  letters  to  Perfia,  and  who 
refufed  to  go,  on  recollecting  that  fuch  as  had  . 
been  employed  in  that  office  before  had  never 
returned.  The  letters  were  given  to  the  Ephori 
of  Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Paufanias  was  thus 
difcovered.  He  fled  for  fafety  to  a  temple  of  Miner- 
va ;  and  as  the  fendttty  of  the  place  fcreened  him 
from  the  violence  of  hispurfuers,  the  facred  build- 
ing was  furrounded  with  heaps  of  ftones,  the  hxft 
of  which  was  carried  there  by  the  indignant  mo- 
ther of  the  unhappy  man.  He  was  ftarved  to 
death  in  the  tempter  and  died  about  A.  A.  C.  474* 
There  was  a  feftival  inftituted  to  bis  honour,  and 
an  oration  fpoken  in  bis  praife,  in  which  his  aclion* 
were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
and  the  death  of  Mardonius.   See  Pa  us  ami  a. 

(s.)  Pausanias,  a  learned  Greek  hiftorian  and 
orator,  in  the  ad  century,  under  Antoninus  the 
pbilofopher.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Herodes 
Atticus ;  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Greece  j  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  a 
great  age.  He  wrote  an  excellent  defcription  of 
Greece,  in  ten  books;  in  which  we  find,  not  only 
the  Situation  of  places,  but  the  .antiquities  of 
Greece,  and  every  thing  moft  curious  and  worthy 
of  knowledge.  Abbe  Gedoin  has  given  a  French 
tranflation  of  it,  in  s  vols.  ato.  , 

(3.)  Pausanias,  the  murderer  of  Philip  IL  of 
Macedon.   See  Macedon,  §  9. 

(1.)  •  PAUSE.  «./  ipaufe,  Fr.  paufa,  Latin; 
xrmvo.]  i.  A  ft  op ;  a  place  or  time  of  intermiffion. 
— Neither  could  we  ever  come  to  any  paufe,  where- 
on to  reft  our  afturance  this  way.  Hooker. 
This  gentleman 

Steps  io  to  Caffio,  and  intreats  his  paufe.  Shah. 
Some poufe  and  refpite  only  I  require.  JDeab. 

-The 
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—The  punifhmeot  mult  alwayp  be  rigoroofly  Virgil,  overgrown  With  ivy,  and  overfhadcd  bj 
exacted,  and  the  blows  by  paufa .  laid  on  till  they   an  ancient  laurel  tree. 


reach  the  mind.  Locke. — 

Whilft  thofe  exalted  to  primeval  light, 
Only  perceive  fume  little  paufe  of  joys.  Prior. 
What  paufe  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  com- 
fort bring  .  v 
The  names  of  wife  or  great  ?  Prior. 


PAUS1LYPUS,  the  ancient  name  of  Pausi- 

LIPPO. 

PAUTUCKEE.   See  Blackstone,  N°  a. 
PaUTZKE,  a  town  of  W.  Pruffia,  in  Pome- 
relia ;  35  miles  NW.  of  Dantzick.   It  was  taken 
by  the  Danes,  in  1464.  after  a  long  liege;  by  the 


— Our  difcourfeis  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  Swedes  in  i6at ;  and  by  the  Poles,  in  1617.  Loo. 
falls  into  more  paufet  and  intervals  than  in  our    18.  41.  E.  Lat.  45.  44.  N. 


neighbouring  countries.  SpeSator.  a.  Sufpenfe; 
doubt. — 

I  (land  in  paufe  where  I  (hall  firft  begin.  Sbak. 
3.  Break  ;  paragraph  ;  apparent  feparation  of  the 
parts  of  a  difcourfe. — He  writes  with  warmth, 
which  ufually  neglects  method,  and  thofe  parti- 
tions and  paufet  which  men  educated  in  the 
fchools  obferve.  Locke.  4.  Place  of  fufpending 
the  voice  marked  in  writing  thus  — .  5.  A  ftop 
or  intermifliou  in  raufi'  k. 

(i.l  /i  l'Aust  is  a  ceflation in fpeaking, tinging, 
playing,  or  the  like.  One  ufe  of  pointing  in 
grammar,  is  to  make  proper  paufes.  Tin  re  is  a 
paufe  in  the  middle  of  each  verle;  in  an  htmiftich, 
called  a  rejt  or  repofc.  See' Poetry,  and  Read- 
ing. .  * 

*  To  Pause,  v.  n.  1.  To  wait ;  to  ftop  *,  not 
to  proceed ;  to  forbear  for  a  time,  ufed  both  of 
fpeech  and  aciion. —  f 

Tarry ;  paufe  a  day  or  two.  Shak. 


PATJXIS,  a  fort  of  Brazil,  in  Para,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Amazon.  Lon.  40.  56.  W.  Lat.  I. 
30.  S. 

PAUZANNE,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Lower  Loire ;  ia  miles  SW.  of  Nantes. 

PAUZEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boleflaw ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Jung  Bunzel. 

PAUZK    See  Pautzxe. 

*  PA  W.  n.  f.  [ pawen,  Weifh.J  1.  The  foot  of 
beaft  of  prey.— 

One  chofe  his  ground, 

Whence  ruining  be  might  fureft  feize  them 
both, 

Grip'd  iu  each  paw.  Milton9 s  Par.  Loft. 

— The  bear  gues  backward  into  his  den  that  the 
hunter  rather  miftake*  than  finds  the  way  of  bit 
pa<w  Huljday. — The  bee  and  ferpent  know  their 
(lings,  and  the  bear  the  ufe  of  bis  paws.  More 
againfl  Atbeifm. — If  lions  had  been  brought  up  to* 
paiuting,  where  you  have  one  lion  under  the  feet 


While  I  paufe-,  ferve  in  your  harmony.  Sbak.   of  a  man,  you  fhuuld  have  had  twenty  men  under 


Pauftng  a  while,  thus  to  herfelf  (he  mus'd. 

Milton. 
Here  th'  archangel  pnus'd, 
Between  a  world  deftroy'd  and  world  reftor'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  deliberate. — 

Other  offenders  we  will  paufe  upon.  Si  ik. 
— Solyman  paufing  a  little  upon  the  matter,  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  intreatcd.  KnolJes.  3.  To  be 
intermitted. — 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  paufing  choir, 
And  the  laft  words,  that  duft  to  duft  convey'd ! 

Tickel. 

•  PAUSE R.  n.f.  Ifrom  paufe.]  He  who  paufes ; 
lie  who  deliberates. — 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 

Outruns  the  paufer,  reafon.  Macbeth. 

PAUSIAS,  a  famous  ancient  painter,  the  in- 
ventor of  Encaustic  Painting,  was  a  native 
of  Sicyon.  He  was  a  difciplc  of  Pamphilus,  and 
fiounfhed  about  A.  A.  C.  35a.  He  drew  a  beau- 
tiful p  dure  of  his  roiftrefs  Glycere,  for  which 
Lucullus  gave  two  talents.  The  Sicyonians  bein* 
obiiged  to  fell  his  pictures  to  clear  an  enormous 
debt,  they  were  all  purchafed  by  M.  Scaurus,  the 
Roman. 


the  paw  of  a  lion.  VEJlrange. 

Both  their  pa<ws  are  faften'd  on  the  prey. 

Dryden. 

a.  Hand.  In  contempt.— 

Be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 
And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roaring. 

.  Dryden. 
(1.)  *  To  Paw.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  draw 
the  fore  foot  along  the  ground. — 

The  fiery  courier, 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight 
Shifts  place,  and  paw,  and  hopes  thepromis'd 
fight.  Drjden. 
Th'  impatient  courfer  pants  in  every  vein, 
And  pawing,  feems  to  beat  the  dillant  plain. 

Pope. 

— Once,  a  fiery  horte,  pawing  with  bis  hoof,  (truck 
a  hole  in  mv  handkerchief.  Swift. 

(a  )  *  To  Paw.  v.  a.  1.  To  llrike  with  a  drawu 
ftroke  of  the  fore  foot. — 

His  hot  courfer  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain. 

Tickel. 

a.  To  handle  roughly.  3.  To  fawn;  to  flatter. 
Ain/wortb. 

(3.)  To  Paw,  v.  a.  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  ia 
faid  to  paw  the  ground,  when-,  his  leg  being 


PAUSILIPPO,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Naples,  either  tired  or  painful,  he  does  not  reft  it  up- 


5  miles  from  Puzzoli,  famous  for  its  grotto,  or 
rather  its  fubterraneous  paflTage  through  it,  near 
a  mile  long,  about  ao  feet  broad,  apd  from  30  to 
40  in  height.    The  gentry  generally  drjve  through 

"  id  their 
rich  en- 

by  two  holespierced  through 
the  mountain  from  the  tup,  near  the  middle  of 
the  paflage.   On  this  mouutain  is  the  tomb  of 


on  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt  himfelf  as  he 

W 1 1  k  S  ■ 

*  PAWED,  adj.  [from  paw.]  1.  Having  paws, 
a.  Broad  footed. 

PAWING,  a  town  of  Eaft  Friezland,  near  tha. 
Ems  ;  3  milts  S.  of  Emden. 

PAWLET,  a  townlliip  of  Vermont,  in  RutJand 
county,  containing  1458  citizens,  in  1707.   1  1 

(1.)  *  PAWN.  n.f.  [parJ,  Dutch ;  pan,  French.} 
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Territory,  \m  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Jofephr 
They  have  aoo  warriors.  They  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  trait  of  6  mites  fquare. 

PAX,  the  goddefs  of  Peace,  among  the  an- 
cients.  The  Athenians  erected  a  ftatue  of  her. 


PAW 

1.  Something  given  to  pledge  as  a  fccurity  for 
money  borrowed,  or  promife  made. — 

Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn.  Shak. 
—As  for* mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not 
take  pawns  without  ufe;  or  they  will  look  for 

the  forfeiture.  Bacon. — His  »ery  word  will  coun-  reprefenting  her  as  holding  Plot  us,  the  god  of 
tervatl  the  bond  or  pawn  of  another.  Howel.  —  wealth,  in  her  lap.  They  alfo  firft  erefted  <n  al- 
Herc'e  the  very  heart,  and  foul,  and  life-blood  of  tar  to  her,  after  Cimon's  victory  over  the  Perli- 
Gomez ;  pawns  in  abundance,  till  the  next  bribe  ans  ;  (Pint.)  or  after  that  of  Titnotheus  over  the 
helps  their  hufbands  to  redeem  them.  Dry  den.  a.  Spartans.  (Nepos.J  The  Romans  reprcfented  her 
ftate  of  being  pledged.—  with  an  olive  branch  in  the  one  hand,  and  the 

bom  of  plenty  in  the  other.   Ste  Peace,  §  t. 
PAXARO,  )  or  Paxaro  Nigro,  an  ifland, 
PAXAROS,  )  or  clufter  of  iflands,  near  the 
coaft  of  California,  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  Lon„ 
i?o.  4  v.  W.  Lat.  19.  30.  to  30. 18.  S. 

PAXIMADES,  an  ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Candia.   Lon.  4s.  29.  £.  Ferro.   Lat.  34.  54.  N, 
(r.)  PAXTON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Ber- 


Sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn.  Shak. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemifh'd 
crown.  Shak. 
3.  A  common  man  at  chefs.— 
Here  I  a  pawn  admire, 
That  ftill  advancing  higher, 
At  top  of  all  became 


Another  thing  and  name.  Cowley. 

(a. )  Pawn  is  derived  a  pugno,  quia  res  qtuepig.  wickihire,  on  the  Tweed,  in  Hutton  parifh  ;  con 
nori  dantur,  pugno  vel  manu  traduntur.  The  party   taining  271  inhabitant*  in  1791. 


that  pawns  goods  hath  a  general  property  in 
them  ;  they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that 
hath  them  in  pawn  for  any  offence  of  his,  nor  be 
taken  in  execution  for  his  debt ;  neither  may  tbey 
otherwife  be  put  in  execution  till  the  debt  for 
which  tbey  arc  pawned  is  fatisfied.  If  the  pawn 
is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he  is  not  an* 
fwerable;  though  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing,  as 
a  jewel,  watch,  Sec.  that  will  not  be  the  worfe  for 
wearing,  which  he  may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril;  and 


(3.)  Paxton,  a  townfhip  of  Maffachufetts,  in 
Worcefter  county;  8  miles  W.  of  Worcefter. 
and  59  SW.  of  Bofton.  It  had  558  citizens  ia 
-795- 

(3.) Paxton,  Lower,)  two townfhips of  Penn- 
(4.)  Paxton,  Upper,  )fylvania,  in  Dauphin 
County* 

PAXCT,  an  iftand  in  the  Mediterranean,  1% 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a  good  harbour; 
yet  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  pirates.   It  is 


if  he  is  robbed,  he  is  an  fwerable  to  the  owner,  as  8  miles  SE.  of  Corfu.  Lon.  38.  7.  E.  Ferro.  Lat, 
the  ofing  occafioned  the  lofs,  ficc.   If  the  pawn   39.  %i.  N. 


is  of  fuch  a  nature  that  the  keeping  is  a  charge  to 
the  pawnee,  as  a  cow  or  a  horfe,  &c.  he  may 
milk  the  one,  and  ride  the  other,  and  this  fhall 
go  in  recompence  for  his  keeping.  Things  which 
will  grow  the  worfe  by  ufing,  as  apparel,  &c.  he 
may  not  ufe. 

*  To  Pawn.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pledge; 
to  give  in  pledge.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed  but  of 
pledges  given  for  money. — 

f  hold  it  cowardice 
To  reft  miftruftful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  fign  of  love. 

Shak. 


PAY.  a.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Wages ;  hire ; 
money  given  in  return  for  f em? ice. — 

Come  on,  brave  foldiers,  doubt  not  of  the 
day; 

And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Sbak, 

—There  is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got. 
VEftrange.— Money,  inftead  of  coming  over  for 
the  pay  of  the  army,  has  been  tranfmittcd  thither 
for  the  pay  of  thofe  forces  called  from  thence. 
Temple.— 

Here  only  merit  conftant  pay  receives.  Pote. 
*  To  Pat.  w.  a*  [paier,  Fr.  apagar,  Spanifn ; 


—Let's  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  'till  pacare,  Lat.]  x.  To  difcharge  a  debt.  It  is  ap- 
be  hath  pawn'd  his  borfes.  Shak.  Merry  Wives.'-  plied  to  debts  of  duty,  as  well  a6  debts  of  com* 
I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath  merce.— 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  performed 
A  faint-like  forrow ;  and  indeed  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trefpafs.  Sbak. 
Your  fon  has  paid  a  foldings  debt.  Shak. 
—She  does  what  the  will,  fay  what  ihe  will,  take 
»U,pay  all.  Shak. 

The  king  and  prince 
Then  paid  their  offerings.  Drydfn. 
—An  hundred  talents  of  filvcr  did  the  children  of 
Ammon  pay.  2  Cbron.  xxvii.  5. — This  day  have  I 
—One  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other,  paid  my  vows.  Proverbs,  vii.  14.   a.  It  is  oppo- 
Swift. —  fed  to  borrow. — The  wicked  borrowcth,  and  pay- 

*  Pawnbroker,  n.f.  [pawn  and  broker.]  One  eth  not  again.  Pfalms.  3.  To  difmifs  one  to  whom 
who  lends  money  upon  pledge. — Thofe  money-  any  thing  is  due  with  his  money :  as,  he  bad  pai  I 
fcriveners  feem  to  have  been  little  better  than  our  his  labourers.  4.  To  atone;  to  make  amends 
pawnbrokers.  Arbutknot.  by  fuffering :  with  far  before  the  cauie  of  pay- 

PAWNEE.  it.  f.    One  who  lends  on  pawns.      ment. — 

PA  WTEWAf  AMIES,  a  nation  of  N.  Ame-         If  this  proye  true,  they'll  payfor't.  Shak: 
rican  Indians,  who  ref.de  in  the  Norlli-WttLm         Bold  Prometheus,  whofc  untam'd  defire 
Vol.  XVU.  Part  I.  Q  Rivall'i 


this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour.  Sbak. 
Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ?— 
I  pawn  d  you  none.  Shak. 

I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  fave  the  innocent.  Sbak. 

'Tis  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance, 
For  which  he  lately  pawn'd  his  heart.  Waller, 

She  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  eft  ate, 
And  pawn'd  the  laft  remaining  piece  of  plate. 

Dry  den. 
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Rivall'd  the  fun  with  his  own  heav'nly  fire, 
Now  doora'd  the  Scythian  culture's  endlefs 

Severely  pays  for  animating  clay.  Rofcommon. 
—Men  of  parts,  who  were  to  aft  according  to 
the  refult  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  far  their 
miftake*  with  their  heads,  found  thole  fcholaftick 
forms  of  little  ufe  to  difcover  truth.  Locke.  j.  To 
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3.  A  reward. — 

Give  her  an  hundred  marks. 
—An  hundred  marks !  by  this  Ught  I'll  ha' 
more. 

An  ordinary  groom  i  for  fuch  payment.  Sbak. 
— He  that  would  uaderftand  the  falfehood  and 
deceit  of  fin  thoroughly,  muft  compare  its  pro- 
mifes  and  inpayments  together. — 4.  Chaftifement; 


beat.— I  follow'd  me  clofc,  and,  with  a  thought,  -found  beating.  Ainfwortb. 


fevert  <^f  the  eleven  I  paid.  Sbak 

Forty  things  more,  my  friends,  which  you 
know  true, 

For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you. 

Ben.  Jon/on. 

6.  To  reward;  to  recompenfe.— 

She  1  love,' or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  pay*  me 
with  difdain.  Dryden. 
j.  To  give  the  equivalent  for  any  thing  bought. 


(1.)  PAYNE,  Nevil,  an  Englifh  dramatic  wri- 
ter, who  flour irtied  under  Charles  II.  He  pub- 
lifljed  3  playsi  viz.  1.  The  Fatal  Jealoufy  ;  a  tra- 
gedy; 4to,  1673  %.  The  Morning  Ramble,  or, 
the  Town  Humours;  a  comedy;  4to,  1673.  3. 
The  fiege  of  Constantinople  ;  a  tragedy,  4to, 
1675. 

(a.)  Payne,  Roger,  a  late  eminent  Englifh  book- 
binder, the  firtt  of  his  profefijon,  who  introduced 
a  ftyle  of  binding  that  united  elegance  with  dura* 


— Riches  are  got  by  confuming  lefs  of  foreign  bility.  The  ornaments  ufed  by  him  were  appro- 
commodities,  than  what  by  commodities  or  la-  priatcd  to  the  fubjeft.  His  roafter-piece  was  an 
bour  is  paid  for.  Locke. — It  is  very  poffiblc  for  a  AZfcbylitst  the  decorations  of  which  were  fuperb 
roan  that  lives  by  cheating,  to  be  very  punctual^  beyond  defcription.  The  binding  of  this  work 
in  paying  for  what  he  buys.  Law.  coft  Earl  Spencer  fifteen  guineas.  He  died  in  1 797. 

•  PAYABLE,  adj.  [paioble,  Fr.  from  pay.]    1.  fTatkim. 
Due ;  to  be  paid.— The  marriage-money  the      PAYO,  St,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tras  los 
princefs  brought  was  payable  ten  days  after  the  Montes,  18  miles  W.  of  Miranda  de  Duero. 
folcmnization.  Bacon.— )  he  farmer  rates  or  com-      PAYRABA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  Northern 
pounds  the  Aims  of  money  payable  to  her  majefty,  diviflon. 

for  the  alienation  of  lands,  made  without  or  by  (1.)  PAYS,  Renatus  Lk,  a  French  poet,  born  at 
licence.  Bacon,  a.  Such  as  there  is  power  to  pay.  Nantz,  in  1636.  He  was  comptroller-gcner«»l  of 
—Thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by  the  pooreft.  impofts,  in  Provence.  He  publithed  a  mifcellany, 

in  profe  and  verfe,  entitled,  Amities*  Amour  i,  et 
Amourettes. 
(1.)  Pays,  or  Pais.   Sec  Pais. 

*  To  PAYSE.  v.  n.  [Ufed  by  Spenfer,  for  poi/e.] 
To  balance. — 

Ne  was  it  ifland  then,  ne  was  it  pays'd 
Amid  the  ocean  waves.  Spenfer. 

*  PAYSER.  n.f.  [for  poifer.]  One  that  weighs. 
—To  manage  this  coinage,  porters  bear  the  tin* 
payzers  weigh  it.  Carew. 

PAYTA.  SccPaita. 

(1.)  PAZ,  or  La  Paz,  a  province  and  arch - 
bifhopric  of  Peru,  in  Buenos  Ayres  or  Chatycos, 
full  of  mountains,  which  are  fuppofed  to  abound 
with  gold ;  for  a  crag  of  00c  of  them,  called  U- 
limani,  being  broken  ofF  fome  years  ago,  by  a  flafli 
of  lightning,  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold  was  found 


South. 

*  Payday,  n.f.  [pay  and  day.]  Day  on  which 
debts  are  to  be  difcharged,  or  wages  paid. — La- 
bourers pay  away  all  their  wages,  and  live  upon 
truft  till  nexr  payday.  Locke. 

PAYENGAUT,  or  Coimbetore,  a  diftrict 
of  Indoftan*  in  Myfore,  on  the  Malabar  coaft. 
See  Coimbettore,  N°  1,  and  Mysore,  N°  i. 
and  a. 

•  PAYER,  n.  f.  [paieur,  Fr.  from  pay.]  One 
that  priys.  .. 

PAYKRNE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Berne ; 
aa  miles  SW.  of  Berne. 

PA YJAN,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Truxillo. 

(1.)  PAYMAGO,  a  fortrefs  of  Portugal,  in  Ef- 
tremadura,  on  the  fea  coaft  4^  miles  SSE.  of  Pe- 
oiche. 


(1.)  Paymago,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Seville,  on  among  the  fragments,  that  it  was  fold  for  fome 

the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  35  miles  N.  of  Aya-  time  after  at  8  dollars  per  ounce.   But  the  tops 

mor.te.  of  thefe  mountains  being  conftantly  covered  with 

*  PAYMASTER,  n.  f.  [pay  and  mafier.]    One  fnow  and  ice,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  open 

who  is  to  pay ;  one  from  whom  wages  or  reward  a  mine.   In  1730,  an  Indian,  while  bathing  in  a 

is  received. — Howfoever  they  may  bear  fail  for  a  river,  near  the  city,  found  a  piece  of  gold  fo 

time,  yet  are  they  fo  fure  paymafters  in  the  end,  large,  that  the  Marquis  of  Caftel  Fuerte  gave  him 

that  few  have  held  out  their  lives  dfely.*  Hay-  12,000  dollars  for  it,  and  fent  it  to  the  king  of 


ward.— If  we  defire  that  God  fhould  approve  us,  Spain, 

it  is  a  fign  we  do  his  work,  and  exped  him  our  (*.)  Paz,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is 

pay  mafier.  T aylor.  feated  among  the  mountains,  on  the  fide  of  a  val- 

*  PAYMENT,  n.  f.  [from  pay.]    1.  The  aft  ley,  36  miles  from  the  Cordilleras,  through  which 

of  paying. — No  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  a  large  river  flows,  which  often  brings  down  gold 

debt.  Bacon.   1.  The  thing  given  in  difcharge  of  from  the  mountains.   This  city  contains  a  catbe- 

debt  or  promife. —  dral,  4  churches,  a  college,  an  hofpital,  feveral 

Thy  hufband  convents,  and  about  jo(ooo  inhabitants.    It  lies 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  1S0  miles  N.  of  Plata,  and  350  SE.  of  Cufco. 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ;  Lon.  64.  30.  W.   Lat.  15.  59.  S. 

Too  litUe  payment  for  fo  great  a  debt.     Shak.  PAZCUARO, 
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PAZCUARO,  or?  a  Jake  of  Mexico,  on  the  in  believing.  Rom.  xv.  13.— Religion  direcls  us 
PAZQUARO,     )  E.  bank  of  which  the  city   rather  to  fccure  inward  peace  than  outward  eafe. 

Tillotfor..  8  Silence;  fupprcfiion  of  the  thoughts.— 
'Twill  ont— I  peace  ! 


is  feated.   See  Mexico,  N°4.  a,  15. 
TPAZZANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  CalaVu 
Ultra,  10  mile*  E.  of  Girace. 

PAZZY,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  Ro- 
mania, near  Gallipoli,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  Lon. 
46.  59.  E.   Lat.  40.  33.  N. 

<i.)  PE,  or  Pede  Scala,  a  town  in  the  YTcen- 
t'rho,  ooe  of  the  Sette  Communi. 

(4.)  Pe,  St,  a1  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees,  7  miles  N.  of  Argellez,  and 
6  W.  of  Loarde. 


No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air.  Sbak. 
—He  a  Iked  in  fcorn  one  of  the  exaroi  nates,  who 
was  a  freed  servant  of  Scribonianus ;  I  pray,  Sir, 
if  Scribonianus  had  been  emperor,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?  he  anfwered,  I  would  have  ftood 
behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace.  Bacon. 

She  faid  ;  and  held  her  peace.  Drydtn. 
9.  [In  taw.}  That  general  fecuriiy  and  quiet  which 
the  king  warrants  to  his  fubjedts,  and  of  whioh 


(1.)  *  PEA.  tt.f.  [pifum,  Latin  ;  pi/at  Saxon;  he  therefore  avenges  the  violation  ;  every  forci  blc 
pots,  French.]  A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flow-    injury  is  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace, 


er,  and  out  of  this  empalement  rifes  th*  pointal, 
which  becomes  a  long  pod  frill  of  roundilh  feeds ; 
the  ftalks  are  fiftulous  and  weak,  and  feem  to  per- 
forate the  leaves  by  which  they  arc  embraced ; 
the  other  leaves  grow  by  pairs  along  the  mid  rib, 
eliding  in  a  tendril.  The  fpeclcs  are  x6 :  1.  The 
greater  garden  pea,  with  white  flowers  and  fruit. 
*.  Hotfpur  pea.  3.  Dwarf  pea*  4.  French  dwarf 
pea.  5.  Pea  with  an  efcufent  hulk.  6.  Sickle 
pea.  7.  Common  white  pear.  8.  Green  round- 
val  pea.  9.  Grey  pea.  10.  Maple  rouncival  pea. 
tx,  Rote  pea.  i«.  Spaniih  morctto  pea.  13. 
Marrowfat  or  Dutch  admiral  p«a*  14.  Union  pea. 
it.  Sea  pea.    t6.  Pig  pea.  Miller. 

(*.)  Pea,  in  botany.  Sec  Pi  sum. 

(3.)  Pea  Chick.  SeeCiCKR. 

(4.)  Pea,  Everlasting.  See  Lath yrus,N° 

n,  $  1. 

(5.)  Pea,  Heart.  See  Cardiospermum. 
(6.)  Pea,  Heath.   See  Orobus. 
(7.)  Pea,  Pigeon.   See  Cytisus,  N°  I,  §  t. 
(8jJ  Psf,  Sw*eet-Scentbd.   See  Lathykus, 
N°Il,f«. 

(9.)  Pea,  Tangier.  See'  Lathyrus,  N°  II, 

(io.)P»a,  Winobd.  See  Lotus,  N°  I,  §  6. 
(1.)  *  PEACE,  n.f.  {paixy  French ;  pax,  Lat.] 
I.  Respite'  from  war. — Preferve  us  in  peace  ;  to 
prcferve  us  fn  peace,  that  war  may  be  always  odi- 
ous. Hotyiay.-^ 

All  the  northern  world  lies  hofli'd  in  peace. 

Addifon. 

t.  Quiet  froth  fuits  or  difturbances.— The  king 
commanded  that  Sherborn  fhonld  hold  his  land 
\n  peace.  Davie j.  3.  Reft  from  any  commotion. 
4 .  Sttmefs  from  riots  or  t  u  m  u  i  ti. — . 

Keep /tor*  upon  your  lives.  Shot. 
— AH  aflembled  here  in  arms  againft  God's  peace 
and  the  king's.  Shak. — Shallow,  you  have  your- 


(1)  *  Peacf.  interjeHion.  A  word  commanding 
filence.— Peace!  Tear,  tnou  comeft  too  late,  when 
already  the  arm  is  taken.  Sidney.—' 
Hark !  peace  ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  (hriek'd.  S/iaA. 

Peace !  good  reader  do  not  weep ; 
Peace  !  the  lovers  are  afleep.  Crajbaw. 
But  peace  !  1  muft  hot  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  higheft  difptnfation.  Milton. 
Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and,  thou  deep, 


praee ! 

Said  then  th'  omnific  word. 

I  pry  thee  peace! 
Perhaps  Die  thinks  they  are  too 


Mitten. 


of  blood. 
Dry  den. 

(3.)  Peace,  in  geography,  an  ifland  near  the 
coaft  of  Nova  Scotia ;  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Mira- 
ciii  Point. 

(4.)  Peace,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which  runs 
into  Slave  River,  10  miles  N.  of  Lake  Athapef- 
coW. 

($.)  Peace,  Temple  of,  a  celebrated  temple 
at  Rome,  which  was  confumed  by  fire  A.  D.  191; 
produced,  as  fome  writers  fuppofe,  by  a  flight 
earthquake,  for  no  thunder  was  beard  at  the 
time.  Dio  Caffius,  however,  fuppofes  that  it  be- 
gan in  the  adjointng  houfes.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
the  temple,  with  all  the  furrounding  buildings, 
were  reduced  to  afhes.  That  magnificent  ftruc- 
turc  had  been  raifed  by  Vefpauan  after  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  Jerufalem,  and  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  and  ornaments  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 
The  ancients  fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  molt  Itutely 
buildings  in  Rome.  There  men  of  learning  uied 
to  hold  their  afTemblies,  and  lodge  their  writings, 
as'many  others  depofited  their  jewels,  and  what- 
ever elfe  they  cfteemed  of  great  value.  It  was 
likewife  made  ufe  of  as  a  kind  of  magazine  fur  the 
fpice3  brought  by  the  Roman  merchants  out  of 


felf  been  a  greater  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  ;  fo  that  many  rich  pe.lons 

peace.  Shak.    5.  Reconciliation  of  differences.—  were  reduced  to  teggary,  all  their  valuable  cflWU 

— Let  him  make  peace  with  me.  Ifaiab  xxvii.  j.  and  treafures  being  confumed  in  one  night,  with 

6.  A  ftate  not  boftile. — if  I  have  rewarded  evil  the  temple. 

unto  bim  that  was  at  peace  with  me,  let  the  cne-  *  PEACEABLE,  adj.  [irora  peace.}  1.  Free  from 

my  perfecute  my  foul.  Pfalm  vii.  4. — There  be  war ;  free  from  tumult. — The  reformation  of  Eng- 

two  falfv  peaces  or  unities.  Bacon.  7.  Reft ;  quiet ;  land  was  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner  by  the 

content ;  freedom  from  terrour  ;  heavenly  reft   fcpreme  power  in  parliament.  Swift.   »•  Qulet5 

Well,  peace  be  with  him,  that  hath  made  us  undifturbed.— The  laws  were  rirft  intended  for 

heavy!  the  reformation  of  abules  and  peaceable  continu- 

— Peace  be  with  u?,  left  we  be  heavier  !    Sbak.  ance  of  the  fubjeot.  Spenfer.— 

—Peace  be  unto  thec,  fear  not.  Judg.  vi.  23.—  Lie,  Pbiio,  untouched  on  my  peaceable  flielf. 

The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  Pr»r' 

0  a  3-  Not 
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3.  Not  violent ;  not  bloody.— The  Chaldeans  flat*  a  colour  like  a  peach. — One  Mr  Caper  comes  to 

tered  both  Caefar  and  Pompey  with  long  lives  and  jail  at  the  fuit  of  Mr  Threepile  the  mercer,  for 

a  happy  iod  peaceable  death  ;  both  which  fell  out  fomefour  fuits  of  peach-coloured  fattin,  which  now 

extremely  contrary.  Hale,   4.  Not  quarrelfome;  peaches  him  a  beggar.        Shak.  Nlcaf.  for  Meaf. 

not  turbulent.— The  moft  peaceable  way  for  you,  •  Pe ac hick.  n.f  [pea  and  chic*.]  The  chicken 

if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  (hew  himfelf.  of  a  peacock. — Does  the  fnivelling  peacbick  think 

£hak.— Thefe  men  are  peaceable.  Genefit  xxxiv.  si.  to  make  a  cuckold  of  me?  Southern, 

•  PEACEABLENESS.  n  f  [from  peaceable."}  (1)  •  PEACOCK,  n.f  [pa<wa,  Saxon;  pavo; 

Quietuefs ;  difpoiuion  to  peace. — Plant  in  us  all  Lat.]  Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  not  known : 

thofe  prtcious  fruits  of  piety,  juftice,  and  charity,  perhaps  it  is  ptak  cock,  from  the  tuft  of  feathers 


and  pcaceablnefs.  Hammond. 

*  PEACEABLY,  adv.  [from  peaceable  ]  x. 
Without  war;  without  tumult. — 
It  Humid  to  her  remain, 
Who  peaceably  the  fame  long  time  did  weld. 

Spenfer. 

Without  tumults  or  commotion. — The  balance 


on  its  head  ;  the  peak  of  women  being  an  ancient 
ornament ;  if  it  be  not  rather  a  coiruption  of  beau- 
cog,  Fr.  from  the  more  ftriking  luftre  of  its  f pang- 
led  trair.]  A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his 
feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. — 

Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while ; 
And,  like  a  peacock,  fweep  along  his  tail.  S&ai. 


of  power  was  provided  for,  elfe  Pififtratus  could  —The  birds  that  arc  bardeft  to  be  drawn,  are  the 
never  have  governed  fo  peaceably.  Swift.  3.  With-  tame  birds;  as  cock,  turkey-cock  and  peacock. 


OUt  difturbance. — 

Dirt  urb  him  not,  let  bim  pafs  peaceably.  Shak. 
*  PEACEFUL,  adj.  [peace  and  full.]  1.  Quiet ; 
not  in  war ;  a  poetical  word. — 

Peaceful  Italy  involv'd  in  arms.  Dry  den. 
■A.  Pacific ;  mild.— 

As  onedrfirm'd,  his  anger  all  he  loft ; 
.And  thus  with  peaceful  words  jiprais'd  her  foon. 

Milton. 

The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love.  Dryd. 
j.TJndifturbcd ;  (lill ;  fecure. — 


Peacham. — 

The  peacock,  not  at  thy  command,  afiumes 
His  glorious  train.  Sandys. 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  rouft  not  fail. 

Gay. 

(a.)  Peacock,  in  ornithology.  See  Pavo,  N° 
III. 

(v)P  \cock  Fish,  in  ichthyology,  Pinna  ani 
radiis  55,  caudalifaUatu  .  The  body  is  of  various 
colours;  the  fin  of  the  anus  has  55  ftrcaks,  and 
its  tail  is  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent.    The  head  is 


Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  fubje&s  cries,   without  fcales ;  it  is  brown  upon  the  upper  part, 
Nor  faw  difplca6*d  ihc  peaceful  cottage  rife.  Pope,   yellow  above  the  eyes,  and  of  a  filver  colour  on 
*  PEACEFULLY,  adj.  [from  peaceful  ~\    j.   the  fides.   The  back  is  round,  and  adorned  with 
Without  war ;  a.  Quietly  ;  without  difturbance.   beautiful  blue  ftroaku  in  a  ferpentine  form ;  and 
.Our  loved  earth,  where  peacefully  we  flept.     the  belly  bright  as  filver.   The  fins  of  the  breaft 

Dryden.  are  round,  and,  like  thofe.  of  the  belly,  have  a  yel- 
low ground  with  i  grey  border ;  that  of  the  back 
is  of  a  violet  colour ;  that  of  the  anus  is  ftraw  co- 
loured ;  and,  laftly,  that  of  the  tat)  is  yellow  on 
the  fides,  red  towards  the  middle,  and  bordered 
with  a  deep  blue*  Its  length  is  net  known. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  fijh  found  only  in  the 
Indian  feas,  and  therefore,  called  the  Indian  Pew 
cock  ffh  s  which  is  thus  described  in  the  language 
of  Linnzus :  Pavo  pinna  caudali  forcipata  :  f pints 


3.  Mildly ;  gently. 

*  PE ACEFULNESS.  n.f.  [from  peaceful]  Quiet ; 
{freedom  from  war  or  difturbance. 

•  Peacemaker,  n.f  [peace  and  maker.]  One 
.who  reconciles  differences.— 

Shak. 


Blefied  are  the  peacemakers. 
Think  us, 
'Thofe  we  profefs,  peacemakers, 
vants. 


and  fer- 

Shak. 


*  Peace-Offbring.  n.  /.  [peace  and  offer.]  dorfalibus  14 :  ocello  ccrulco  pone  oculos.  It  has  the 
.Among  the  Jews,  a  facrifice  or  gift  offered  to  God  fin  of  its  tail  forked ;  14  fturp  points  or  prickles 
rfbr  atonement  and  reconciliation  for  a  crime  or  on  the  back,  with  a  round  blue  ftreak  behind  the 
.oflencc. — A  facrifice  of  peace-offering  offer  without  eyes.  The  body  of  this  fifli  is  of  an  elliptical  form ; 
blemiflu   Lev.  iit.  1.  the  head  is  covered  with  fcales  to  the  tip  of  the 

*  Peacepakteo.  adj.  [peace  and  parted.]  Dif-  fnout;  the  two  jaws  are  armed  with  long  and 
sniffed  from  the  world  in  peace.—  (harp  teeth  ;  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  black,  and  the 

We  (hould  propbanc  the  fervice  of  the  dead,  iris  of  a  white  colour  with  a  mixture  of  green. 

To.fing  a  requiem,  and  fuch  reft  to  her  At  the  infertion  of  the  fins  of  the  belly  is  found  a 

As  to  feaceparted  fouls.             Shak.  Hamlet,  bony  fubftance.   The  head,  back,  and  fides,  are 

(1.)  *  PEACH,  n.f.  [pefcbcy  Fr.  malum  perJScum,  of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  left  deep,  and  covcr- 

Xat.]  A  tree  and  fruit* — In  his  left  hand  a  handful  ed  with  lines  or  ftreaks  of  (ky  blue.  Thefe  colours 

of  millet,  withal  carrying  a  cornucopia;  of  ripe  are  fo  agreeably  mixed,  that  they  refemble  the  elc- 

fcacfus,  pears,  and  pomegranates.  Peacham.—  gance  of  the  peacock's  tail. 

The  funny  wall,  PEAGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

Prefents  the<lowny  peach.    Thomfon's  Autumn,  Drome,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Ifere,  oppofite  Romans. 

(a.)PtACH.   See  Amvgdalvs,  §  3,  4.  (1.)*  PEAHEN,  n.f.  [pea  and  ben;pava%  Lat.] 

.(3.)  Peach  Wolf's,  »  fpecies  of  Solan  um.  The  female  of  the  peacock. 

*  To  Peach,  v.  n.  [Corrupted  from  impeach.]  (a.)  Peahen.    See  Pavo,  N°  III. 

To  accufe  of  fome  crime.— If  you  talk  of  peaching,  (1.)  •  PEAK,  n.f  [peac,  Saxon  ;  pique  ;  pic,  Fr.] 

Til  peach  firft,  and  fee  whofe.oath  will  be  believed,  x.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  eminence.— 

Dryd.  Thy  fitter  feek, 

*  Peach-coi.oure».<!40.  [peach  and  colour.)  Of  Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latrou*'  peak.  Prior 
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a*.  Any  thing  acuminated.  3.  The  riling  fore  part 
of  a  head-drefs. 

(».)  Peak,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Cork, 
Munfter ;  in  which  there  are  f event  I  fubterraneous 
caverns,  wherein  a  great  number  of  human  fkele- 
tons  were  difcovered  in  1755. 

(3.)  Peak  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
Jamaica.    Lonv  76.  58.  W.   Lat.  17.  59.  N. 

(4.)  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  a  chain  of  very 
high  mountains  in  Derby,  famous  for  the  mines 
they  contain,  and  for  their  remarkable  caverns. 
The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  are  Pool's-bole  and 
Elden-hole.   The  former  is  a  cave  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  hill  called  C*itmofjf  fo  narrow  at  the  en- 
trance that  paffengers  are  obliged  to  creep  on  all- 
fours  ;  but  it  foon  opens  to  a  considerable  height, 
extending  to  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a 
roof  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  an  ancient  ca- 
thedral.   By  the  petrifying  water  continually 
dropping  io  many  parts  of  the  cave,  arc  formed  a 
variety  of  curious  figures  and  reprefentations  of 
the  works  bath  of  nature  and  art.   There  is  a  co- 
lumn here  as  clear  as  alabafter,  which  is  called  Tie 
Queen  of  Scots  Pillar*,  becaufe  Q.  Mary  is  faid  to 
have  proceeded  thus  far  when  fhe  vifited  the  ca- 
vern.  After  Aiding  down  the  rock  a  little  way, 
is  found  the  dreary  cavity  turned  upwards :  fol- 
lowing its  courfe,  and  climbing  from  crag  to  crag, 
the  traveller  arrives  at  a  great  height,  till  the  rock, 
doling  over  his  head  on  ail  fides,  puts  an  end  to 
any  further  Subterraneous  journey.   Juft  at  turn- 
ing to  defcend,  the  attention  is  caught  by  a  chafm. 
an  which  is  feen  a  candle  glimmering  at  a  vaft 
depth  underneath.    The  guides  fay,  that  the 
light  is  at  a  place  near  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  pil- 
lar* and  no  kfs  than  80  yards  below.   It  appears 
frightfully  deep  indeed  to  look  down;  but  per- 
haps does  not  meafure  any  thing  like  what  it  is  did 
to  do.   If  a  piflol  is  fired  by  the  Queen  of  Scots 
pillar,  it  would  make  a  report  as  loud  as  a  cannon. 
IS' car  the  extremity  there  is  a  hollow  in  the  roof, 
called  the  Needle's  Ege;  in  which  if  a  candle  is 
placed,  it  will  reprefent  a  flax  in  the  firmament  to 
thofe  who  are  below.   At  a  little  diftance  from 
this  cave  is  a  final  I  clear  ftream  confifting  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  fo  near  each  other,  that  the  fin- 
ger and  thumb  of  the  fame  hand  may  be  put.  the 
one  into  tbe  hot  water  and  the  other  into  the  cold. 
Elden-hole  is  a  dreadful  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a 
mountain  j  which,  before  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  thought  to  be  altogether  unfathomable. 
(See  Eldrm-Holb.)    In  1699  Captain  Sturmy, 
defended  by  ropes  fixed  at  the  top  of  an.  old  lead- 
ore  pit,  4  fathoms  almoft  perpendicular,  and  from 
thence  3  fathoms  more  obliquely,  between  a  great 
rock*.  At  tbe  bottom  of  this  he  found  an  en- 
trance into  a  very  fpacious  cavern,  whence  he  de- 
scended along  with  a  miner  for  35  fathoms  per- 
pendicular.  At  lad  they  came  to  a  great  water, 
which  he  found  to  be  so  fathoms  broad  and  8 
deep.  As  they  walked  by  the  fide  of  this  water, 
they  obferved  a  hollow  in  the  rock  fume  feet 
above  tbero.    The  miner  went  into  this  place, 
which  was  the  mouth  of  another  cavern  ;  and 
walked  for  about  70  paces  in  it.   The  floor  of 
thefe  caverns  is  a  kind  of  white  ftone  enamelled 
with  lead  ore,  and  the  roofs  are  encrufted  with 
fhining  fpar.   On  bis  return  from  this  fubtcnane- 
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ous  journey,  Captain  Sturmy  was  feized  with  a 
violent  headach,  which,  after  continuing  four 
days,  terminated  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  uied  in  a 
fhort  time. 

.  (5  )  Peak  or  Teneriffe.   See  Teneriffe. 

(6.)  Peak,  St  George's,  or  Pico.  See  A- 
zores. 

(7.)  Peak's  Hole,  and  Pool's  Hole,  called 
alfo  the  Devil's  A~-Jes  two  remarkable  horizontal 
fprings  under  mountains ;  the  one  near  Cafl  etown, 
the  other  juft  by  Buxton.  They  feem  to  have  owed 
tbeir  origin  to  the  fprings  which  have  their  current 
through  them ;  when  the  water  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  horizontal  fifTures  of  the  ft  rat  a,  and 
bad  carried  the  loofe  earth  away  with  it,  the 
loofe  ft  ones  mud  fall  down  of  courfe:  and  where 
the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  fi Hurts,  they  remained 
entire;  and  fo  formed  thefe  very  irregular  arches, 
which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.  The  wa- 
ter which  paffes  through  Pool's  Hole  is  impreg- 
nated with  particles  of  lime  ftone,  and  has  in- 
crufted  the  whole  cavern  in  fucb  a  manner  that  it 
appears  as  one  folid  rock.  1 

(8.)  Peaks  of  Otter,  the  higheft  parts  of  tbe 
Blue  Mountains,  in  N.  America.  They  are 
4000  feet  above  tbe  fea  level. 

*  To  Peak.  v.  «.  [pequeno,  Spanifh,  little,  per- 
haps lean  :  but  I  believe  this  word  has  fome  other 
derivation :  we  fay  a  withered  man  has  a  (harp 
face  \  Falftaff  dying,  is  faid  to  have  a  nofe  as  Jharp 
as  a  pen:  from  this  obfervation,  a  fickly  man  is 
faid  to  peak  or  grow  acuminated,  from  pique]  x. 
To  look  fickly. — 

Weary  fe'nnigbts,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak*  and  pine.    Sbak.  Math. 
%.  To  make  a  mean  figure ;  to  fneak. — 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rafcal,  peak, 
Like  John  a  dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  caufe. 

Shak. 

— The  peaking  cornuto  her  hufband,  dwelling  in 
a  continual  larum  of  jealoufy,  comes  in  the  in- 
ftant  of  our  encounter.  Sbak. 

•  PEAL.  n.f.  [Perhaps  from  pello,  pellere,  tym- 
pana.] 1.  A  fuccefiion  of  loud  founds:  as,  of  bells, 
thunder,  cannon,  loud  inftruments.— They  were 
faluted  by  the  way,  with  a  fair  peal  of  artillery 
from  the  tower.  Hayward. — It  (nail  be  the  laft 
peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  men.  Ba- 
ton's BJpxys. — Woods  of  oranges  will  fmell  into 
the  tea  perhaps  ao  miles ;  but  what  is  that,  fince 
a  peal  of  ordnance  will  do  as  much  ?  Bacon. — 

ApealfhzU  roufe  their  fleep.  Milt  Par.  Reg. 
Vanquifh'd  with  a  peal  of  words,  O  weaknefs  ! 
.  Gave  up  my  fort  of  lilence  to  a  woman.  Milt. 
Peals  of  fhoutsthat  rend  the  heav'ns.  Drjden. 
Ob  !  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  fea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato 
tremble !  Addifon. 
a.  It  is  once  ufed  by  Sbakefpeare  for  a  low  dull 
noife,  but  improperly. — 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  fummons 
The  fhard  born  beetle  with  bis  drowfy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  fhall  be 
done 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shak.  Macb. 

(1.)  *  To  Pfal.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  play 
folcmnly  and  loud. — 

Let  tbe  pealing  organ  blow, 
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•  To  the  full-vo'ic'd  quire  below. 

The  p<aling  organ,  and  the  paufing  choir. 

TickeL 

(*.)  *  To  Peal.  v.  a.  i.  To  aflail  with  noife.— 

Nor  was  his  ear  lefs  peal'd 
With  noifea  loud  and  ruinous.  Milton. 
a.  To  ftir  with  Come  agitation :  as,  to  peal  the  pot, 

is  when  it  boiis  to  llh*  the  liquor  therein  with  a  paftourelle.  70.  The  double  flowering  pear 
ladle.  A'mf. 

(1.)  PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a 
coat  of  arms  is  fable,  and  the  powderings  or. 

(t.)  Pean.   See  Paam. 

PEAPS,  Wilham,  a  dramatic  writer,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  J.  He  ftudied  at  Eton,  and  wrote 
a  piece  entitled,  Love  in  its  Bxtafy,  or  the  large 
Prerogative  :  410,  1649. 

(1.)  *  PEAR.  n.f.  [poire,  French  ;  pyrum.  Lat.] 
The  fpecies  are  84 :  1.  Little  mufk  pear,  common- 
ly called  the  fupreme.  a.  The  Chio  pear,  com- 
monly called  the  little  baftard  muflt  pear.  3 
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Milton.  63.  The  winter  citron  pear;  it  is  ano  called  the* 
mulk  orange  pear  in  fome  places.  64.  The  win- 
ter rofltlet.  6j.  The  gate  pear;  this  was  di  (co- 
vered in  the  province  of  Puiclou,  where  it  was 
much  efteemed.  66.  Bergamottc  Bogi ;  it  is  alfo 
called  the  Eafter  burgamot.  67.  The  winter  bon 
chretien  pear.    68.  Catiliac  or  caddlac.   69.  La 

71. 

St  Martial ;  it  it  alfo  called  the  angelic  pear-  7a. 
The  wilding  of  Chaumontelle.  73.  Carmelite. 
74.  The  union  pear  75.  The  aurate.  76.  The 
fine  prefent  ;  it  is  alfo  called  St  Sampfon.  77. 
Le  rouflelet  de  Rheims.  78.  The  fummer  thorn 
pear.  79.  The  egg  pear  ;  fo  called  from  the  fi- 
gure of  its  fruit,  which  is  fliaped  like  an  egg.  go. 
The  orange  tulip  pear.  81.  La  manfuerte.  8a. 
The  German  mufcat.  83.  The  Holland  burga- 
mot. 84*  The  pear  of  Naples.  Miller. — They 
would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  tHI  I  were  as 
creft  fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  Shak.  Merck.  ofVenhei 


The  hading  pear,  commonly  called  the  green  cbif-   — Auguft  {hall  bear  the  form  of  a  young*  man,  of 


lei.  4.  The  red  mufcadclle ;  it  is  alfo  called  the 
faireft.  5.  The  little  mufcat.  6>  The  jargonelle. 
7.  The  Windfor  pear.  8.  The  orange  muflt .  9. 
Great  Blanket.  10.  The  little  blanket  pear.  11. 
Lorg  (talked  blanket  pear.  12.  The  fltinlefs  pear. 
13.  The  muflt  robin  pear.  14.  The  muflt  drone 
pear.  15.  The  green  orange  pear.  16.  Caflblette. 
17.  The  Magdalene  pear.  18.  The  great  o- 
nion  pear.  19  The  Auguft  mufcat.  10.  The 
rofe  pear.  ai.  The  perfumed  pear.  %%.  The 
fummer  bon  Chretien,  or  good  chriftian.  13. 
Salviati.  24.  Rofe  water  pear.  a$.  The  choaky 
pear.  16.  The  ruflelct  pear.  27.  The  prince's 
pear.  28.  The  great  mouth  water  pear.  29. 
Summer  burgamot.  30.  The  Autumn  burgamot. 
31.  The  Swifs  burgamot.  32.  The  red  butter 
pear.  33.  The  d<a»'s  pear.  34.  The  long  green 
pear;' it  is  called  the  Autumn  month  water 
pear.    35.  The  white  and  grey  motiGeur  John. 

36.  The  flowered  mufcat.   37.  The  vine  pear,   infer  ted  in  the  Guardian  and SpeBator.   In  I7t6, 


a  choleric  afped,  upon  his  arm  a  baflcet  of  peart, 
plums,  and  apples.  Peach. — 

The  juicy  pear 
Lies  in  a  foft  profufion  fcatter'd  round.  Tbomf. 
(a.)  Pear,  in  botany.    See  Ptaos. 
(3.)  Pbaa,  Allicato-.  )  ~    Laurus  Nc  0 
(3.)  Paaa,  Avocado.     }  *•  ^AURU8»  w  9- 
(4.)  Pear,  Bachelor's,  a  fpecies  of  Sola- 
mum. 

(5.)  Peaa,  Garlic*.  See  Crateva,  N°  2- 
(6.)  Pear,  Prickly,  a  fpecies  of  Cactus. 
PEARCE,  Dr  Zachary,  Bp.  of  Rochefter,  was 
the  fon  of  a  difliller  in  High  Holborn.  He  waa 
born  in  1690,  and  educated  at  Weftfttinfter,  where 
he  was  dittinguilhed  by  hhj  merit,  and  elected  one 
of  the  king's  fbhotare.  In  17 10,  when  he  was  ao 
yeara  old*  be  was  elected  to  Trinity  College  Cam- 
bridge. During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  at 
the  untverlity,  he  wrote  E  flays,  fome  of  which  are 


38.  Roufleline  pear.  39.  The  knave's  pear.  40. 
The  green  fhgar  pear.  41.  The  marquis's  pear. 
4a.  The  burnt  cat ;  it  is  alfo  called  the  Virgin  of 
Xmtonee.  43.  Le  Befidery ;  it  is  fo  called  from 
Heri,  which  is  a  foreft  in  Bretagne  between  Bennes 
and  Nanta,  where  this  pear  was  found.  44. 
The  crafane,  dr  burgamot  crafane j  it  is  alfo  cal- 
led the  flat  butter  pear.  45.  The  lanfac,  or  dau- 
phin pear.  46.  The  dry  martin.  47.  The  villain 
of  Anjou ;  it  is  alfo  called  the  tufip  pear  and  the 
great  orange.  48.  The  large  (talked  pear.  49. 
The  Amadot  pear.  50.  Little  lard  pemr.  51. 
The  good  Lewi6  pear.  52.  The  Colmar  pear ;  it 
is  alfo  called  the  manna  pear,  and  the  late  bur- 


he  publiflicd  his  edition  of  Cicero  de  Orator c,  and, 
luckily  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief-Juftrce  Parker 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield),  to  whom  he 
was  a  ftranger.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  hra 
future  fortune;  for  Lord  Parker  recommended 
him  to  Dr  Bent  ley,  m  after  of  Trinity,  to  be- made 
one  of  the  fellows.  In  171 7,  Mr  Pearcc  was  or- 
dained at  the  age  of  27;  In  1718,  Lord  Parker 
was  appointed  chancellor,  and  invited  Mr  Pearcc 
to  live  with  him  as  chaplain.  In  1719,  he  waa 
inftituted  rector  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Eflex  ; 
fn  1720,  of  St  Bartholomew,  worth  4oo1./*r  an- 
num :  In  17*2,  be  wasprefented  to  St  Martin's  in 
the  Fields.   In  1723,  he  married  Mifs  Adams,  the 


Gamut.   53.  The  winter  long  green  pear,  or  the  daughter  of  a  diltiller,  with  a  confldeTable  fortune, 

landry  wilding.   54  La  Virgoule,  or  La  virgo-  who  lived  with  bim  in  the  higheft  connubial  hap- 

leufe.    55.  Poire  d'Ambrettej  this  is  fb  called  pinefs.   Mr  Pearce  foon  attracted  the  notice  and 

from  its  muficy  flavour,  which  refembles  the  fmdl  efteem  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations  and  of 

o:  the  fweet  fultan  flower,  which  is  called  Am-  the  greateft  abilities.  In  1724,  the  degree  ©f  D.D. 


brette  in  France.  56.  The  winter  thorn  pear. 
57.  The  St  Germain  pear,  or  the  unknown  of  la 
Far.*;  it  being  firft  difcovered  upon  the  banks  of 
a  river  ca'led  by  that  name  in  the  Parilh  of  St 
G  m  ain  <S.  The  St  Auguftine.  59.  The  Spa- 
nn  b  n  cl.'tcien.  60.  The  pound  pear.  61. 
Mug  of  Caflby,  a  foreft  in  Brittany,  where 


was  conferred  on  him  by  Abp.  Wake.  The  fame 
yeat  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  his 
edition  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  with  a  new  La- 
tin vcrfion  and  notes.  When  the  church  of  St 
Martin's  was  rebuilt,  Dr  Pearce  preached  a  fef- 
mon  at  the  confecration,  which  he  printed,  and 
accompanied  with  an  Effay  on  the  origin  and  pro- 


Tt.rv.i' 

it  was  difcovered.    6a.  The  lord  Martin  pear.  gre/t  of  Templet,  traced  trom  the  rude  ftoncs  which 

were 
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were  firft  ufed  for  altars  to  the  noble  ftrulture  of  one  or  two  cafta  of  this  will  take  bafts  enough  for 

Solomon,  which  he  coaGdcru  as  the  firft  temple  the  day  without  any  farther  trouble*   When  the 

completely  covered.  Dr  Pearce  was  appointed  bait  is  a  frog*  the  hook  is  to  be  fattened  to  the 

dean  of  Winchefter  in  1739 ;  and  >°  '744  be  waa  upper  part  of  the  leg.  The  belt  place  for  the  fifb- 

elccted  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convoca*  ing  for  pearcb  is  in  the  turn  of  the  water  near 

tioo  for  Canterbury.   He  waa  confecrated  Bp.  of  fome  gravelly  fcour.   A  place  of  this  kind  being 

Bangor,  Feb.  is,  1748.  Upon  the  death  of  Bp.  pitched  upon,  it  would  be  baited  over-night  with 

Wilcocks  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  fee  of  Rochefter  lobworms  chopped  to  pieces;  and  in  the  morning, 

and  deanery  of  Weftminfter  in  1756.   In  X768*he  on  going  to  it,  the  depth  is  to  be  regularly 

refigned  the  deanery;  in  1775  be  loft  his  lady;  plumbed,  and  then  the  hook  is  to  be  baited  with 

and,  after  fome  months  of  lingering  decay,  be  died  tbe  worm  or  other  bait ;  and  as  it  drags  along,  the 

at  Little  Baling,  June  29,  1774*  aged  85.  This  pearcb  will  foon  feixe  upon  it. 

eminent  prelate  diftinguiihed  bimfelf  in  every  part  (3.)Pearch  Glue,*  kind  of  glue,  of  remark  ible 

of  his  life  by  the  virtues  proper  to  bis  fiat  ion.  ftrengthandpunty,madefromthe(kinsofpearches. 

His  literary  abilities,  and  application  to  (acred  and  *  Psarch-Stoiib.  n.f.  [from  pearcJ>,ind  fton$.\ 

philological  learning,  appear  by  bis  works ;  the  A  fort  of  (tone. 

principal  of  which  are,  x.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Psar-Glass,  or  rather  Gla/i  Pear,  is  fynooy* 

the  church  of  England,  on  occafion  of  the  Bp.  off  mous  with  Glass  Drops,  or  Glass  Tears, 

Rochefter's  commitment  to  the  Tower ;  ad  edit.  Prince  Rupert's  Drops.   See  Rupert's  Drops. 

j 727.   a.  Miracles  of  Jefus  vindicated*  1717  and  (1  )  •  PEARL,  n.  f.  [perk,  Fr.  perls,  Spanifh : 

I7a8.    3.  A  review  of  the  text  of  Milton,  1733.  fuppofed  by  Salmajus  to  come  from  fpherulat 

4.  Two  letters  agaioft  Dr  Middleton,  occafioned  Latin.]  1.  Pearls,  though  efteemed  of  the  number 

by  the  Doctor's  letter  to  Waterland,  on  the  publi-  of  gems  by  our  jewellers,  are  but  a  diftemper  in 

cation  of  his  treat  ife,  entitled.  Scripture  Vindicated;  the  creature  that  produces  them :  the  filh  in  which 

3d  edit.  175a.  And,  5.  fince  bis  death,  A  commen-  pearls  are  moft  frequently  found  is  the  Baft  Indian 

tary  with  notes  on  the  four  Evangelifts  and  the  berbes  or  pearl  oyfter:  others  are  found  to  pro* 

A&s  of  the  Apoftles,  with  a  new  tranflation  of  duce  pearls  ;  as  the  common  oyfter,  the  mufcle, 

St  Paul's  firft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  pa-  and  various  other  kinds ;  but  the  Indian  pearls  are 

raphrafe  and  notes,  have  been  pub  1 1  Hied,  with  his  fuperior  to  aH.   Some  pearls  have  been  known  of 

life  prefixed,  from  original  MSS.  in  a  vols  ato.  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg:  as  they  increafe  in  fize, 

(1.)  *  PEARCH.  n.f.  [pertica,  Lat.]  1.  A  long  they  are  lefs  frequent  and  more  valued.  The  true 

pole  tor  various  ufes.   a.  A  kind  of  fifh.  fliape  of  the  pearl  is  a  perfect  round ;  but  fome  of 

(a.)  Pearch,  in  ichthyology.    See  Per c a.  a  confiderable  fize  are  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear,  and 

The  pearch  affords  good  fport  for  the  angler,  fcrve  for  ear-rings.  Hill.— ApearLjvAcp  was  made 

The  bell  time  for  their  biting  is  when  the  fpring  of  a  diftilted  milk.  Wifeman. — 

is  oyer,  and  before  the  heats  of  fummer  come  on.  Flowers  purfled,  blue  and  white, 

At  this  time  they  are  very  greedy;  and  tbe  angler,  Like  fappbire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery.  Shah. 

with  good  management,  may  take  at  one  ftand-  —Cataracts  ^arAcoloured,  and  tbofe  of  the  co- 

iDg  all  that  are  in  the  hole,  be  they  ever  fo  many,  lour  of  burnifhed  iron,  are  efteemed  proper  to 

The  proper  baits  areminnows or  young  frogs;  but  endure  the  needle.  Sharp,   a.  [Poetically.]  Any 

the  worm  called  the  brandling,  well  fcoured,  is  thing  round  and  clear,  as*  a  drop. — 

alfo  excellent  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When  the  Dropping  liquid  pearl, 

pearch  bites,  he  fhould  always  have  a  great  deal  Before  the  cruel  queen,  tbe  lady  and  the  girl 

of  time  allowed,  him  to  fwallow  the  bait.   The  Upon  their  tender  knees  begg'd  mercy.  Drajt. 

pearch  will  bite  all  day  if  the  weather  be  cloudy ;  (a.)  *  Pearl,  n, /.  [albugo,  Lat.]   A  white 

but  the  beft  time  is  from  8  to  10  A.  M.  and  from  fpeck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye.  Amf. 

3  to  6  P.  M.   The  pearch  is  very  abftemious  in  (3.)  Pearl,  in  geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Gulf 

winter,  and  will  feldom  bite  in  this  fcafon:  if  be  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi;  7 

does  at  all,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  at  miles  long  and  4  broad. 

which  time  indeed  all  fifh  bite  beft.  If  the  bait  be  (4.)  Pearl,  another  ifland  of  the  W.  Indies,  in 

a  minnow,  which  is  the  bait  that  affords  moft  di-  Lon.  79.  13.  W.   Lat.  14.  53.  N. 

vertton  to  the  angler,  it  muft  be  fattened  to  the  (5.)  Pearl,  a  river  of  W.Florida,  which  runs  into 

hook  alive,  by  putting  the  hook  through  the  up-  Lake  Pontchartrain,  13  m.  BNE.  of  New  Orleans, 

per  lip  or  back-fin ;  it  muft  be  kept  at  about  mid-  (6.)  Pearl,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  riles  in 

water,  and  tbe  float  muft  be  aquill  and  a  cork,  tbe  W.  part  of  the  Chactaw  country,  runs  S.  into 

that  the  minnow  alone  may  not  be  able  to  fink  it.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which  it  falls  by  feveral 

The  line  muft  be  of  filk,  and  ftrong ;  and  the  hook  mouths,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Regolets.  It  is  na- 

armed  with  a  fmall  and  fine  wire,  that  if  a  pike  vigable  for  above  150  miles, 

fhould  take  the  bait,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  (7.)  A  Pearl  ($  1.  def.  1.),  in  natural  hiftory, 

cafe,  he  may  be  taken.  The  way  to  carry  the  is  a  hard,  white,  mining  body,  ufually  roundifh, 

minnows  or  fmall  gudgeons  alive  for  baits  is  this :  found  in  a  tcftaceous  fifh  refcmbling  an  oyfter.  (See 

a  tin  pot  is  to  be  provided,  with  holes  in  the  lid,  Mya,  N°  a.)  Pearls  are  analogous  to  the  bezoars 

and  filled  with  water;  and  the  fifh  being  put  in  and  other  ftony  concretions  in  feveral  animals  of 

this,  the  water  is  to  be  changed  once  in  a  quarter  other  kinds.   The  fifh  in  which  thefe  are  ufually 

of  an  hour  by  the  boles,  without  taking  off  the  lid  produced  is  tbe  Eaft  Indian  pearUoyfter.  Befidcs 

at  any  time,  except  when  the  bait  is  to  be  taken  this  fhell,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found 

out.  A  fmall  caftingnet,  made  for  thefe  little  fifh,  to  produce  pearls;  as  the  common  oyfter,  the 

fuoujd  be  taken  out  with  the  pcarch-tackie ;  and  mufcle,  and  feveral  others,  the  pearls  of  which  are 
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v>ften  very  good;  but  thofe  of  the  true  Indian  ber-  Which  have  a  thick  calcareous  craft  on  them,  to 
«Vri,  or  pearl  oyfter,  are  in  general  fuperior  to  all.  which  SrrpuU,  Tubttli  marin'u  Crifiagall'h  Madre- 
The  fmall  or  feed  pearls*  alfo  called  ounce  pearls,  pores,  Millipores,  Spontiia,  and  other  zoophytes, 
from  thHr  bein*  fold  by  the  ounce  and  not  by  adhere,  commonly  contain  the  beft  pearls;  the 
tale,  arc  V4ftly  the  molt  numerous  and  com-  fmooth  ones  either  none  or  very  fmall  ones, 
tnon.  We  have- Scotci  pearls  frequently  as  big  as  (9.)  Pearls,  different  colours,  kinds,  and 
a  little  t  ire,  f.une  as  big  as  a  large  pea,  and  fome  value  or.  The  colours  of  pearls  are  different 
few  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe  bean ;  but  thefe  are  according  to  the  (hells  in  which  they  are  found, 
ufually  of  a  bad  fhape,  and  of  little  value  in  pro-  There  are  3  kinds  of  bivalve  (hells  chiefly  fought 
portion  to  their  weight.  Philip  II.  of  S^aln  had  after  by  the  pearl  fifhers.  The  ill  is  a  kind  ol' 
a  pearl  perfect  in  its  thape  and  colour,  and  of  the  mufclc  chiefly  found  in  the  N.  end  of  the  Red  Sea. 
fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Their  colour  ought  to  be  It  produces  pearls  of  a  fine  fhape  and  excellent 
a  pure  white  ;  and  that  not  a  dead  and  lifelefs,  luftre,  but  feldom  of  that  very  fine  colour  which 
but  a  clear  and  brilliant  one:  they  muft  be  per-  enhances  their  price.  The  id  kind,  called  Pinna, 
fedly  free  from  any  foulnefs,  fpot,  or  ftain  ;  and  is  broad  and  femicircular  at  the  top,  and  fharp  at 
their  furfices  muft  be  naturally  fmooth  and  the  hinge,t he  outfide  rough  and  red, t he  infide  lined 
glofly  ;  for  they  bring  their  natural  polifh  with  with  mother  of  pearl.  It  produces  pearls  having- 
them,  which  art  is  not  able  to  improve.  All  the  reddilh  caft  of  the  inner  (hell  of  the  pinna, 
pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  fhell,  and  called  mother  of  pearl ;  which  confirms  the  opinion 
confift  (jf  a  number  of  coats  fpread  with  perfect  of  Reaumur,  that  the  pearls  are  formed  from  the 
regularity  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  glutinous  fluid  which  makes  thefirft  rudiments  of 
feveral  coats  of  an  o-uon,  or  like  the  feveral  ftrata  the  fhell ;  and  this  kind  of  pearl  is  found  to  be 
of  the  ffones  found  in  the  bladders  or  ftomachs  more  red  as  it  is  formed  nearer  the  broad  part  of 
of  animals,  only  much  thinner.  the  fhell,  which  is  redder  than  the  other  end. 

(8.)  Pearl  Fish.  See  Mr  a,  N°  *.  Very  The  3d  fort  of  fhell  refembles  the  oyfter,  and 
little  is  known  of  the  natural  hiltory  of  the  penrl  produces  pearls  of  extreme  whitenefa.  The  value 
fifh.  Mr  Bi  uce  fays,  that,  as  far  as  he  has  ob-  of  thefe  commodities  depends  upon  their  fize,  re- 
ferved,  they  are  all  duck  upright  in  the  mud  by  an  gutarity  of  form,  whether  round  or  not,  weight, 
extremity :  the  mufcle  by  one  end,  the  pinna  by  fmootbnefs,  colour,  and  the  different  (hades  of 
the  fmall  fharp  point,  a  id  the  third  by  the  hinge  that  colour.  The  pearl  fifhers  fay,  that  when 
or  (quire  part  which  projects  fiom  the  rou'»d.  the  fhell  is  fmooth  and  perfect,  they  never  ex- 
*'  In.  (hallow  an  1  clear  ft  reams  (fays  Mr  Bruce).  1  ped  to  find  any  pearls,  but  always  do  fo  when  it 
lave  feen  fmall  fur  ows  or  tracks  upon  the  fandy  has  begun  to  be  deformed  and  diftorted.  Hence 
bottom,  by  which  you  could  trace  the  mufcle  from  it  would  feem,  that  as  the  filh  turned  older,  the 
its  la  ft  ft  ition ;  and  thefe  not  ftraight,  but  de-  veflVIs  containing  the  juice  for  forming  the  fhell, 
viating  into  traverfes  and  triangles,  like  thecourfe  and  keeping  it  in  its  vigour,  grew  weak  and  rup- 
of  a  fhip  in  a  contrary  wind  laid  down  upon  a  tured  ;  and  thence,  from  this  juice  accumulating 
map,  probably  in  purfuit  of  food.  The  general  in  the  fifh,  the  pearl  was  formed,  and  the  (bell 
belief  is,  that  the  mufcle  ia  conftantly  ftationary  brought  to  decay,  as  fuppofed  by  Mr  Reaumur, 
io  a  ftatc  of  repofe,  and  cannot  transfer  itfelf  from  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be  known  by  the 
place  to  place.  This  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  form  of  the  fhell  whether  the  pearl  is  large  or  fmall; 
one  of  thofe  fads  that  are  miftaken  for  want  of  and  thus  the  fmaller  ones  being  thrown  back  into 
fufficient  pains  or  opportunity  to  make  more  cri-  the  fea,  a  conftant  crop  of  large  pearls  might  be 
tical  obfervations.  Others,  finding  the  firft  opi-  obtained.  Pearls  were  anciently  rated  at  very  ex- 
nion  a  falfe  one,  and  that  they  are  endowed  with  travagant  prices.  Scrvilia,  the  mother  of  Marcus 
power  of  changing  place  like  other  animals,  have,  Brutus,  prefented  one  to  Csefar  of  the  value  of 
upon  the  fame  foundation,  gone  into  the  con-  50,000!.  of  our  money ;  and  Cleopatra  diflblved 
trary  extreme,  fo  far  as  to  attribute  fwiftnefs  to  one  worth  250,000!.  in  vinegar,  which  (he  drank 
them,  a  property  furely  i  neon  fi  (tent  with  their  at  a  fupper  with  Mark  Antony! 
being  fixed  to  rocks."  Our  author  informs  us,  (to.)  Pearls,  Fisheries  op.  There  are  many 
that  the  mufcles  found  in  the  fait  fprings  of  Nu-  rivers,  great  and  fmall,  in  Eaftern  Tartary,  con- 
bia  likewife  travel  far  from  home,  and  are  fume-  fiderable  for  pearl  fifhery ;  but  thefe  pearls,  though 
times  furprifed,  by  the  ceafing  of  the  rains,  at  a  much  eftcemed  by  the  Tartars,  would  be  little 
greater  diftance  from  their  beds  than  they  have  valued  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  their  defects 
ftrength  and  moiflure  to  carry  them.  He  allures  in  lhapc  and  colour.  The  emperor  K  ing- hi  had 
us,  that  noue  of  the  peat  I- filh  arc  eatable;  and  feveral  chaplets  or  firings  of  thefe  pearls,  each 
that  they  are  the  only  fifh  he  faw  in  the  Red  Sea  containing  100,  which  were  very  large,  and  exadly 
that  cannot  be  eaten.  But  no  attempt  towards  matched.  There  are  many  rivulets  in  Livonia 
motion  or  change  of  place  has  ever  been  obferved  whicit  produce  pearls  almofl  equal  in  fize  and 
in  the  pearlfifh  of  Perthlhire.  The  pearl-Am  has  clearnefs  to  the  oriental  ones.  There  are  feveral 
been  hitherto  confidercd  as  an  ajddia  (fee  Mvti-  fifheries  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  coafls  of  Africa  ; 
lus)}  but  a  late  author,  who  pjid  great  atten-  the  moft  conltdcrahle  of  which  lie  round  fome 
tion  to  the  pearl  fifhery  at  Ceylon,  denies  this,  fmall  iflands,  over-againft  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  > 
and  fays  it  has  no  refemblance  tj  the  afcidia.  He  but  the  people  thus  employed,  infteadof  expofing 
fuppofes  it  a  diftind  genus.  The  pearls  are  on  y  the  oyflcrs  to  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  which  would 
found  in  the  foft  part  of  W\b  animal,  on  both  (ides  induce  them  to  open,  lay  them  upon  the  embers  ; 
of  the  mouth.  From  the  fticl Is  a  judgment  may  by  which  abfurd  method,  thofe  pearls  which 
be,  formed,  whether  they  contain  pearls.   Thofe  they  catch  conjtrad  a  dull  kind  of  reduefs,  which. 
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i  them  of  their  natural  luftre  as  well  as  of  tbeir 
value.  Pearl  fifhing  ia  performed  by  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men ;  both. being  equally  expert.  In  the 
fea  of  California  alfo  there  are  very  rich  pearl-  fifh- 
eries.  The  mod  efteetned  pearls  are  tbofc  of  Afia 
and  the  E.  coafl  of  Africa.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Madura  there  are  many  pearl  fifheries.  (See  Tu- 
tukurin.)  In  Japan  likewife  there  are  found 
pearls  of  great  price.  Pearls  are  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
low  part  of  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix  named  Ba- 
bartn,  adjoining  to  the  Perfian  Gulf.  They  are 
likewife  found  on  the  low  coaft  about  Gunibroom 
E/of  the  Perfian  Gulf;  and  many  of  the  fineft 
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tion,  fometimes  perceive  large  (harks,  from  whkh 
all  their  addrefs  in  muddying  the  water,  &c.  will 
not  always  lave  them,  but  they  unhappily  be" 
come  their  prey :  and  of  all  the  dangers  of  the 
ft lh cry,  this  is  one  of  the  gfeateft  and  molt  ufual. 
(See  Panama,  N°  i.)  The  beft  divert  will  not 
keep  under  water  above  two  minutes,  according 
to  M.  Le  Beck,  though  others  abfurdly  affirm* 
that  they  will  continue  half  an  hour.  When  they 
find  tbetnfelves  flraitened,  they  pull  the  rope  to 
which  the  bag  is  fattened,  and  hold  faft  by  it  with 
both  bands:  when  thofe  in  the  bark,  taking  the' 
fignal,  heave  them  up  into  the  air,  and  unload 
them  of  their  fifh ;  which  is  fometimes  500  oyf  • 


kind  are  met  with  on  the  coaft  of  Ceylon.   They   ters,  and  fometimes  not  above  50.   Some  of  the 


are  molt  plentiful  in  the  Baharen,  between  the 
coaft  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Ormus,  whence  they 
are  tranfported  to  Aleppo,  then  fent  to  Leghorn, 
and  then  circulated  through  Europe.  Linnzus 
difcoveredx  method  of  putting  the  pearl  mufcles 
into  a  ftate  of  producing  pearls  at  bis  pleafure.  (See 
My  a,  N9  a.)  In  Scotland,  efpecially  to  the 
northward,  in  all  rivers  running  from  lakes,  there 
are  found  mufcles  that  have  pearls  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  though  feldom  of  large  fixe.  In 
this  country  there  was  a  very  great  fifhery  of 
pearls,  got  out  of  the  frefh-water  mufcles.  (Sec 


divers  need  a  fhort  refpite  to  recover  breath  > 
others  jump  in  again  inftantly*  continuing  this 
violent  exercife  for  feveral  hours.  On  the  fhore 
they  unload  their  barks,  and  lay  their  oyfters  in 
a  vaft  number?of  little  pits  dug  in  the  fand,  4  or  5 
feet  fquare,  railing  heaps  of  fand  over  them  to  the 
height  of  a  man ;  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
left  till  the  rain,  wind,  and  fun,  have  obliged 
them  to  open,  which  foon  kills  them :  upon  this 
the  Hem  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearls,  thus  dif- 
engaged,  fall  into  the  pit  on  their  taking  out 
the  fhells.   After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  grofler 


My  a,  N°  a.)  From  1761  to  17641  io^>ool.  worth  filth*  they  fift  the  fand  feveral  times  in  order  to 

were  fent  to  London,  and  fold  from  ios.  to  il.  find  the  pearl :  but,  whatever  care  they  take,  tbey 

1 6s.  per  ounce.   One  pearl  was  taken  there  that  always  lofe  a  great  number.   After  cleaning  and 

weighed  33  grains.   But  this  fifhery  is  at  prefent  drying  the  pearls,  tftey  are  paffed  through  a  kind 

exhaufted,  from  the  avarice  of  the  undertakers :  of  fieve,  according  to  their  fizes ;  the  fmalleft  are 

it  once  extended  as  far  as  Loch-Tay.  then  fold  by  weight  as  feed-pearls,  and  the  reft  put 


(n.)  Pearls,  manner  or  fishing  rox,  in 
the  East  Indies.— There  are  two  feaCons  for 
pearl-fifliing :  the  firft  is  in  March  and  April,  and 
the  laft  in  Aug.  and  Sept. ;  and  the  more  rain  there 
falls  in  the  year,  the  more  plentiful  are  thefe  fifh- 
eries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  feafou  there  are 


up  to  auction,  and  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

(11.)  Pearls,  method  or  fishing  for,  in 
Perthshire.  The  rev.  Dr  James  Robertfon,  in 
his  Statiftical  Account  of  Callander,  defcribes  the 
pearl  filhery  as  pratfifed  in  this  county,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  They  are  fiflied  with  a  kind  of  fpear, 


fometimes  %$o  barks  on  the  banks;  the  larger  confiding  of  a  long  fhaft,  and  fhod  at  the  point 

barks  have  two  divers,  and  the  fmaller  one.   As  with  two  iron  fpoons,  having  their  mouths  invert- 

foon  as  the  barks  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  ed :  tbeir  handles  are  long  and  elaftic,  and  joined 

fifh  lie,  and  have  caft  anchor,  each  diver  binds  a  at  the  extremity,  which  is  formed  into  a  focket, 

ftooe,  fix  inches  thick  and  a  foot  long,  under  his  to  receive  the  fhaft.   With  this  machine  in  his 

body ;  which  ferves  him  as  a  ballaft,  prevents  his  hand,  by  way  of  ftarT,  the  fifher,  being  often  up 

being  driven  away  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  to  the  chin  in  water,  gropes  with  his  feet  for  the 

and  enables  him  to  walk  more  fteadily  under  the  mufcles,  which  are  fixed  in  the  mud  and  fand  by 

waves.   They  alfo  tie  another  very  heavy  ftone  one  end,  and  prclTes  down  the  iron  fpoons  upon 

to  one  foot,  by  which  they  are  very  fpeedily  fent  their  point ;  fo  that  by  the  fpring  in  the  handles, 

to  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  and  as  the  oyfters  are  they  open  to  receive  the  mufcle,  bold  it  faft,  and 

ufually  firmly  faftened  to  the  rocks,  tbey  arm  their  pull  it  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water.   He  has  a 

hands  with  leather  mittens,  to  prevent  their  be-  pouch  or  bag  of  net-work  hanging  by  his  fide,  to 


ing  wounded  in  pulling  them  violently  off;  but 
this  talk  fome  perform  with  an  iron  rake.  Each 
diver  carries  down  with  him  a  large  net  in  the 
manner  of  a  fack,  tied  to  his  neck  by  a  long  cord, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  faftened  to  the  Gde  of 


carry  the  mufcles  till  he  come  a-fhore,  where 
they  are  opened.  The  operation  is  much  ealier 
in  fhallow  water."   Stat.  Ace.  XI,  599 

(13.)  Pearls,  method  of  maeinc  artifi- 
cial.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  take  out 


the  bark.   This  net  is  to  hold  the  oyfters  gather-  ftains  from  pearls,  and  to  render  the  foul  opaque 

ed  from  the  rock,  and  the  .  cord  is  to  pull  up  the  coloured  ones  equal  in  luftre  to  the  oriental.  A- 

diver  when  his  bag  is  full,  or  when  he  wants  air.  bundancc  of  proceffes  are  given  tor  this  purpofe 

In  this  equipage  he  fometimes  precipitates  him-  in  books  of  fecrets  and  travels  y  but  they  are  very 

ft-lf  60  feet  under  water;  and  as  he  has  no  time  to  far  from  anfwering  what  is  expected  from  them, 

lofe,  he  no  fooner  arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  Pearls  may  be  cleaned  indeed  from  any  external 

begins  to  run  from  fide  to  fide,  tearing  up  all  the  foulnefies  by  wafhing  and  rubbing  them  with  a 

oyfters  be  meets  with,  and  cramming  them  into  little  Venice  foapand  warm  water,  or  with  ground 

bis  budget.   At  whatever  depth  the  divers  are,  rice  and  fait,  with  ftarch  and  powder-blue,  plaf- 

the  light  is  fo  great,  that  they  eafily  fee  whatever  ter  of  Paris,  coral,  white  vitriol  and  tartar,  cut- 

paffes  in  the  lea;  and,  to  their  great  conflerna-  ler-bone,  pumicc-ftonc,  and  other  fimitar  l'ub- 
V«l.  XVII.  Part  I.  R 
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Ranees ;  but  n  ftain  that  reaches  deep  into  the,  fub- 
ftance  of  pearls  is  impoffible  to  be  taken  out. 
Nor  can  a  number  of  fmall  pearls  be  united  into  a 
tn.ifs  fimilar  to  an  entire  natural  one,  as  fome  pre- 
tend. There  are,  however,  methods  of  m>-king 
artificial  pearls,  in  inch  a  m.inner  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  diftinguifhed  from  the  beft  oriert.il. 
The  ingredient  ufed  for  this  purnofe  ».i>  Jong 
kept  a  fecret ;  but  it  is  now  ditcovered  to  be  a 
fine  filvcr-like  fuhftance  f  und  >tpen  the  under 
CiU*  of  the  fe.-des  of  the  blay  or  bleak- fifh.  The 
fcales,  t.;kct»  off  in  the  ul'ual  manner,  are  waflird 
and  rubbed  with  frt-fit  parcels  of  f.iir  water.  an<l 
the  ft  vera]  liquor  fu  flcrcd  tt»  frttle  e  the  water 
being  then  poured  oft",  the  ~cirly  matter  retrains 
at  the  brttom,  of  th>-  confiftew.-e  of  oil,  called  by 
the  French  ejfence  d* orient.  A  littl  -  of  this  is 
dropped  into  a  hollow  bead  of  blurfh  ghf:,  and 
fhaken  about  fo  as  to  line  the  h  ternal  fmface ; 
after  w  hich  the  cavity  is  filled  up  wiih  wax,  to 
give  folidity  arid  weight.  Pearl  rn.ide  in  this 
manner  are  diftinguiflnhle  from  the  natural  only 
by  their  hiving  fewer  h'emilhs. 

Pearl-ash,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline  f.dt,  pre- 
pared chvfly  in  America,  Germany,  Ruffta,  and 
Poland,  by  meltinj;  the  falts  out  of  the  allien  of 
burnt  wood  ;  and  having  reduced  them  again  to 
drynefc,  evaporating  the  moifture,  and  calcining 
them  for  a  conliderable  time  in  a  furnace  mode- 
rately hot.   The  goodnefc  of  pearl  afh.es  muft  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  uniform*  and  white  appear- 
ance of  them  :  they  are  ncvettHelcfs  fubject  to  a 
common  adulteration,  not  eafy  to  be  diftinguifh-* 
ed  by  the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the 
addition  of  common  fait.    In  order  to  find  out 
this  fraud,  take  a  finall  quantity  of  the  fufpect- 
ed  fait :  and  after  it  has  been  foftered  by  lying 
in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire  in  a  fliovel :  if  it 
contains  any  common  fait,  a  crackling  and  a  kind 
of  flight  explofion  will  take  phec  as  the  fait 
grows  hot    Pearl-afhes  are  much  ufed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glafs,  and  require  no  preparation, 
except  where  very  great  trar.fparency  is  required, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  looking  glafs,  and  the  beft  kind 
of  window-glafs.    For  this  purpufe  diflolve  them 
in  four  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water:  when 
they  are  diflblvcd,  let  the  folution  be  put  into  a 
clean  tub,  and  fullered  to  remain  there  24  hours 
or  more.   Let  the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be  then 
decanted  off  from  the  fediment,  and  put  back  in- 
to the  iron  pot  in  which  the  folution  was  made  j 
in  this  let  the  water  be  evaporated  till  the  fdlts  be 
left  perfectly  dry.   Keep  thofe  that  are  not  de- 
fjgned  for  immediate  ufe  in  ftone  jars,  well  fecu- 
red  from  moifture  and  air.    Mr  Kirwan,  who  has 
tried  a  couri'e  of  experiments  on  the  alkaline  fub- 
ftances  ufed  in  bleaching,  &c.  (fee  Iri/b  Tranr.  for 
j  789),  tells  us,  that  in  100  parts  of  the  Dantzick 
pearl-alh,  the  vegetable  alkali  amounted  to  fome- 
what  above  63.    His  pearl-afh  he  prepares  by  cal- 
cining a  ley  of  vegetable  afhes  dried  into  a  fait  to 
whitenefs.    In  this  operation,  he  fays,  "  particu- 
lar cart-  mould  be  taken  that  it  fhould  not  melt, 
as  the  extractive  matter  would  not  be  thoroughly 
confumed,  and  the  alkali  would  form  fuch  an 
union  with  the  earthy  part<  as  could  not  eafily  be 
dulblved."    He  has  alio  given  tables  of  the  quan- 
tities of  attics  and  fait  obtained  from  different  ve- 
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getables :  and  he  concludes  from  them,  1. "  Thaf , 
in  general,  weeds  yield  much  more  afhes,  and  their 
afh<«  mu:h  more  fait,  than  woods;  and  that, 
confrqnently,  as  to  fn!\s  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
kii:d,  neither  American,  Trieftc,  nor  the  northern 
countries,  p-llefi,  any  advantage  over  us.  t.  That 
of  all  weeds,  'vrritary  produces  rroft  fait,  and 
nex'  to  it  wormwood  ;  but  if  we  attend  only  to 
the  quinti'y  of  fab  in  a  piven  weight  of  a  flies,  the 
.ndies  of  wormwnoil  contain  mofr.  Trifolhtm  filri' 
num  alfo  produces  more  allies  andYalt  than  fern." 
See  Potash. 

•  PEART  E4).  adj.  [from  pearl.']  Adotned  or 
fet  with  pearls. — 

The  water  nymphs 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrifls,  and  took  her  in. 

Milter?. 

•  Pfarlfyed.  adj.  [pearl  And  eye.}  Having  a 
fpeck  in  the  eye. 

*  Pkarlcrass.  Pearlplant.  Pearlwort. 
n.  f  riant?.  Ainfivirtb. 

Pearl  Islands,  a  clufter  of  ifhnds  in  Panama 
Biy.  36  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama:  fo  nam- 
ed from  their  coafts  abounding  with  pearls.  (See 
Panama,  N°  i.)  They  are  low,  and  abound 
with  wood,  water,  fruits,  fowls,  and  hogs;  and 
hive  feveral  good  harbours.  The  r.orthcrnmolt 
is  Patbea,  the  fonthernmoft  St.  Paul's.  Lon.  81. 
45.  W.    Lat.  7. 10.  N. 

Pearl,  mother  of,  the  fhell,  not  of  the  pearl 
ovfter.  but  of  the  mytilus  margarit'tferus.  See  Mv- 
tilus,  N°  6.  The  mother  of  pearl  manufactory 
is  brought  to  the  greatefl  perfection  at  Jerufalem. 
The  molt  beautiful  fheU  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
Pinna  ;  but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any 
large  pieces  of  workman  fh  ip ;  whence  that  kind 
named  dora  is  moft  ufually  employed  ;  and  great 
quantities  of  this  are  daily  brought  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Jerufalem.  Of  thefe,  all  the  fine  w  orks, 
the  crucifixes,  the  wafer-boxes,  and  the  beads,  are 
made,  which  arc  fent  to  the  Spanifh  dominions  in 
the  New  World,  and  produce  a  return  incompa- 
rably greater  than  the  fbple  of  the  greateft  manu- 
factory in  the  Old. 

Pearl  fl ant,  &c.   See  Pearlgrass. 

*  PEARLY  adj.  [from  pearl.]  1.  Abounding 
with  pearls-,  containing  pearls.— 

Some  in  their  pearly  fliells  at  eafc,  attend. 

Milton. 

%.  Rcfembling  pearls.— 

Which  when  flic  heard,  full  pearly  floods 

I  in  her  eyes  might  view.  Drayton. 
Plains  adorn'd  with  pearly  dew.  Dryden. 
For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 

Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.  Dryd. 
—Another  was  invefted  with  a  pearly  fhcll.  tfWcr. 

(1.)  *  PEARMA1N.  »./.  An  apple  —  Pearmain 
is  an  excellent  and  well  known  truit.  Mortimer. 

(*.)  Pearmain.    See  Pyrus,  N&  4. 

PEARSON,  John,  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop,, 
born  at  Snoring,  in  1613.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge ;  entered  into  orders  in  1639  * 
and  was  made  prebendary  of  Nethertiavcn  in  the 
church  of  Sarum.  In  1640  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper  Finch,  and  by  him 
prefentcd  to  Torrington  in  Suffolk.  In  1650  he 
was  made  minifter  of. St  Clement's,  Eaft-cheap, 
London.  About  itoo  he  pubiifhed  at  London 
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An  rxtofiiim  of  the  Creed,  in  folio; 
Golden  Remains  of  Mr  John  Hales  of  Eton ;  with 
a  preface,  and  characler,  drawn  with  great  ele- 
gance. In  1560  tie  was  ptefented,  by  Juxun,  Bp. 
of  Loudon,  to  the  rectory  of  St  Chrifto;>her's  in 
that  city;  created  D.  D.  at  Cambridge;  inftatled 
prebendary  of  Ely ;  archdeacon  ot  Surry  ;  and 
jnadc  matter  of  Jelus  college  in  Cambridge.  March 
45th  z66i,  he  was  appointed  M.irgaret  profrifor 
of  divinity,  and  in  1661,  one  of  the  comroiffioucrs 
for  the  review  of  the  liturgy.  Avrd  u:h  i66», 
he  was  admitted  matter  of  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge ;  and,  in  Augutt,  refigned  his  rectory 
ot  St  Chriftopber's  and  prebend  of  Sarum.  In  1667* 
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alft>,  The  lodged,  and  enjoy  plenty  of  wholefome  food,  by 
which  they  acquire  great  iodily  Ibength.  The 
peafants  of  Finland  are  more  civilized  than  the 
Rulliann,  and  differ  widely  from  them  in  looks* 
drefs,  and  manners.  Thole  of  Sweden  are  ttill 
more  improved.  They  are  more  honett,  in  better 
condition,  and  polTefs  more  of  the  convenience* 
of  life,  both  in  food  and  furniture,  than  thole  of 
Po  and  and  Ruflia.  Bet ore  the  late  revolutions* 
the  peafants  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  were  all 
in  a  very  tolerable  condition ;  not  fubjedt  to  the 
undifputed  controul  of  a  hireling  matter,  they 
were  freemen,  and  enjoyed  in  their  feveral  Rations 
the  bleffings  of  freedom.    In  Bohemia,  Hungary, 


he  was  admitted  F.  R,  S.  In  167*,  he  publifhed  at   and  a  great  part  of  Germany,  they  arc  legally 


Cambridge,  in  ato,  VtndkU  Rptftolarum  S.Ignatii, 
in  aufwer  to  M.  Dailic;  to  which  is  fubjomed, 
J/aaci  rofii  epiftel*  du*  advtrfus  Davidem  Blondti- 
litm.  Peat  fon  was  appointed  fucceffor  to  Bp.  Wil- 
kins  in  the  fee  of  Chetter,  Feb.  9th  1671-j.  In 


flavcn,  and  fuffer  all  the  miferies  attending  fuch  a 
condition.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  they  are  little 
better.  In  France,  their  fituation  was  fuch  as  to 
warrant  the  hrft  Revolution  ,  and  indeed  theie, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  lower  ranks,  feem  now  to 


1682,  his  Annates  Cyprianiei,  five  t  reject  m  anntrum,  be  the  only  gamers  by  it. 

auibus  S.  Cyprian,  inter  Cbrtftianos  -oerfatut  eft,  hif-  »  PEASAN  TRY.  n.  f.    Pealants ;  rufbeks; 

toria  chronokgiea,  was  publifhed  at  Oxford,  with  country  people. — 

Fell's  edition  of  that  Father's  works.   He  died  at  How  much  low  peafantry  would 'then  be 

Cbefter,  July  16th  1686.  gleaned 

(1.)  *  Peartree.  n.f.  [pear  and  tree.]  The  From  the  true  feed  of  honour  i  SAat. 
tree  that  bear*  pears.— The  peartree^  enricks  will  —The  peafantry  in  France,  under  a  much  heavier 
have  to  borrow  his  name  of  xtj,  lire.  Bdcjn.  preflure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day-U- 
fa.) P£  ar-trse.  .SccPyrus,  N°  i.  bourers  of  England  of  the  reformed  religion,  un- 
PEAS.  Zee  Peasburh,  and  Pkaths.  derttood  it  much  better  than  thofe  of  a  higher 
(i.)  *  PEASANT.  n.f.  [pai/unt,  Fr.J   A  hind  ;  condition  among  us.  Loc*e. 


one  whole  bufinef*  is  rural  labour.— He  holdeth 
himfe  f  a  gentleman,  and  fcometh  to  work,  which, 
he  faith,  is  the  life  of  a ptafant  or  churl.  Spen/er. — 
I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hand*  of  peajanti  their  vile  tram. 

Sbak'fpiare. 

— The  poor  pee/ants  in  the  Alpine  countries  di- 
vertifed  themfeves  in  the  fields.  Brown's  Trawls. 
— 'Tis  difficult  for  a  pea/ant  bred  up  in  the  ob- 
fcurities  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  un- 
feen  fplendoura  of  a  court.  South.— The  citizens 
bring  sooo  men,  with  wi.ich  they  could  make 
head  .-igaintt  ia,coo  pea/ants^  Jddijln. 

(a.)  Peasants,  btiug,  in  genera!,  fectuded 
from  the  meant  and  o^poitunitiea  of  luxury  and 
licentioufocfo,  are  an  order  of  men  ationg  whom 
a  phdofopber  would  look  for  innocence  and  fim- 
plicity  of  manner*!.  And,  indeed,  the  peasantry  of 
Great  Britain  flail  retain  thefe  virtues  in  a  cpnli- 
derabla  degree.  But  in  many  other  countries, 
they  are  neither  lb  virtuous  nor  fo  happy.  In 
molt  countries,  and  in  moft  ages  of  the  world, 
fincethe  conclusion  of  the  patriarchal  nge,  they 
ha?e  been  treated  as  Have*,  and  their  morals  of 
conlequence  neglected  and  corrupted.   Even  in 

toe  celebrated  ft.itc  of  anc*  t  Sparta,  they  were   fire.— Turf  and  feat,  and  cowflieards  are  cheap 


Peas-Bridge.   See  Peaths. 
Peas-Burn,  a  fmall  river  in  Berwick-mire; 
which  rans  through  a  ravine  into  the  fea,  between 
Berwick  and  Dunbar.   See  Peaths. 

*  Peascod.  Pkashell.  n.f.  [pea  codaudJZ*//.] 
The  hulk  that  contains  peas. — 

Thou  art  a  Iheal'd  peafcod.  Shdk. 
—I  faw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  fmall 
pea/cod.  Wait  on. — 

As  peafcods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chaoe'd  to  fee 
One  that  was  clofety  fill'd  with  three  times 
three.  Gay. 
(r.)  *  PEASE,  n.f.  [Pea,  when  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  lir.gle  body,  makes  peas  i  but  when  fpoken 
of  collectively,  as  food  or' a  fpecies,  it  is  call- 
ed pi  aft ,   anciently  pea/on,  pifa,  S««Xon ;  pots, 
French  ;  pifo,  Itaiian ;  pi/vm,  Latin.]   Food  of 
pcife. — 

Sowe  pea/on  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon.  Tujfer. 
— Peafe,  deprived  of  any  aromatic  parts,  are  mild 
and  demulcent ;  but,  being  full  of  aerial  particles, 
are  flatulent.  Jrbutbnot. 
[t  )  Pease,  in  botany.   See  Pisum. 
(i.)  *  PEAT.  n.f.   A  fpecies  of  turf  ufed  for 


fubjected  to  a  degree  of  tlavcry,  air:. oft,  it  not  al 
together,  as  intolerable,  as  the  worft  that  luibtcn 
rvprefented  ol  the  African  flaves  in  the  W.  In- 
dies.  (Sec  Helots  )  And  in  the  greater  part 
of  modern  Europe,  they  are  ttill  confidered  as 
flaves,  and  their  perfons  transferred  as  property, 
by  the  great  landed  proprietors,  along  with  the  foil. 
Mr  Coxe  in  bis  Travels  in  Ru£ia%  %\vct  A  moft  hor- 
rible picture  of  their  ignorance  and  degeneracy  in 
morals,  by  inccftuous  marriages,  flee'  They  are, 
however,  he  fays,  well  clothed,  comfortably 


fuels,  and  laft  long.  Bacon —drew,  in  his  furvey 
of  Cornwall,  mentions  nuts  found  in  peat  earth 
two  miles  Eaft  of  St  Michael's  mpuot.  tVttodiv. 

(a.)  *  Pf  at.  n.f.  [from  petit,  Fr.J  A  little  fond- 
ling ;  a  darling ;  a  dear  play  thing.  It  is  now 
commonly  called  pet.-~ 

A  pretty  peat  I  . ,  Shak. 

The  wench  a  pretty  peat..  Donne. 
(3.)  Peat,  {§  i.)  is  a  well  known  inflammable 


fun  it; 


in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  fuel. 
There  are  two  fpecic6 :  viz.  x.  A  ydlowifh  brown 

Ra  or 
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or  black  peat,  found  in  mooriih  grounds  in  Scot-  in-law  to  Dr  Prieftley,  make*  ufe  of  piMurf  hi 
land,  Holland,  and  Germany.   When  frefli,  it  is  his  large  fmelting  furnaces.   I  have  feen  in  the 
of  a  vifcid  confiftence,  but  hardens  by  expofure  pofleflion  of  Mr  S.  More,  fecretary  to  the  Society 
to  the  air.   It  confifts,  according  to  Kirwan,  of  of  Arts,  a  kind  of  black  tallow,  extracted  by  the 
clay  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  pyrites ;  faid  Mr  Wilkinfon  from  pit  turf,    it  was  very 
Sometimes  alfo  it  contains  common  fait.    While  foft,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  confiftence  with  bul- 
foft,  it  is  formed  into  oblong  pieces  (or  fuel,  after  ter.    It  burnt  very  rapidly,  with  a  fmoky  flame, 
the  pyritaceojis  and  (tony  matters  are  Separated,  in  the  fire ;  but  the  fmell  was  very  difagrceable. 
By  dbtiilation  it  yields  water,  acid,  oil,  and  like  that  of  pit-turf."    The  great  caufe  of  the 
volatile  alkali ;  the  afhes  containing  a  fmall  pro-  differences  of  peat  moft  likely  arifea  from  the  dif- 
portiou  of  fixed  alkali ;  and  being  either  white  or  feient  mineral  admixtures.    Some  forts  of  r^eat 
red,  according  lo  the  proportion  of  pyrites  con-  yield,  in  burning,  a  very  difagrreable  fmell,  which 
tained  in  the  fubdance.   The  oil  obtained  from  extends  to  a  great  diftance  ;  whilft  others  are  in- 
peat,  has  a  very  pungent  tafte ;  and  an  empyreu-  offenfive.    Some  burn  into  ^rey  or  white,  and 
matic  fmell,  lefs  fetid  than  that  of  animal  fub-  others  into  red  ferruginous  afhes.    The  fifties 
stances,  more  fo  than  that  of  mineral  bitumens :  yield,  on  elixation,  a  fmall  quantity  of  alkaline 
it  congeals  in  the  cold  into  a  pitchy  mafs,  which  fait,,  with  fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  another 
liquefies  in  a  fmall  beat;  it  readily  catches  fire  fait  of  the  neutral  kind.  The  fmoke  of  peats  doea 
from  a  candle,  but  burns  lefs  vehemently  than  not  preferve  or  harden  fleih  like  that  of  wood  ; 
other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  upon  remov-  and  the  foot  into  which  it  condenfes  is  more 
ing  the  external  flame:  it  diflfolvea  almod  totally  difpofed  to  liquefy  in  moift  weather, 
in  re#ified  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  dark  brownifh  red  (4.)  Peat  ashes,  properly  burnt  for  a  manure, 
liquor,   ».  The  ad  fpecies  is  found  near  New-  are  noble  improvers  both  of  corn  and  grata  land  : 
bury  io.  Berkfhire.   In  the  Pbilof.  Tranf.  for  1757,  but  the  fubflance  from  which  they  fliould  be 
we  have  the  following  account  of  this  fpecies :  got,  is  an  under  flraturo  of  the  peat,  where  the 
peat,  is  a  compofition  of  the  branches,  twigs,  fibres  and  roots  of  the  earth,  &c.  are  well  decay - 
leaves,  and  roots  of  trees,  with  grafs,  flraw,  ed.   Indeed  the  very  bed  are  procured  from  the 
plants,  and  weeds,  which  having  lain  long  in  lowed  dratum  of  all.    This  will  yield  a  large 
water,  is  formed  into  a  mafs  fo  foft  a*  to  be  cut  quantity  of  very  flrong  afhc>,  in  colour  (when 
through  with  a  fliarp  fpade.    The  colour  is  a  hrft  burnt)  like  vermilion,  and  in  tafte  very  fait 
blackilh  brown,  and  it  is  ufed  in  many  places  for  and  pungent.   Great  care  and  caution  lhould  be 
firmg.   There  is  a  dratum  of  this  peat  on  each  ufed  in  burning  thefe  aflies,  and  alio  in  preferv- 
fide  the  Kennet,  near  Newbury  in  Berks,  which  ing  them  afterwards.    The  method  of  burning 
;s  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  them  is  much  the  fame  as  burning  charcoal.  The 
many  miles  long.    The  depth  below  the  furface  peat  muft  be  collected  into  a  large  hrap,  ai  d  co- 
of  the  ground,  is  from  one  foot  to  8.  Great  num-  vered  fo  as  not  to  flame  out,  hut  fuffered  to  cou- 
nters of  entire  trees  are  found  lying  irregularly  in  fume  flowly,  till  the  whole  f  ubflance  is  burnt  to 
the  true  peat.    They  are  chiefly  oaks  alders,  an  afli.    The  afhes  thus  burnt  are  held  in  moft 
willows,  and  firs,  and  appear  to  have  been  torn  efteem ;  but  the  peat-nlhes  burnt  in  common 
up  by  the  roots :  many  horfes  heads,  and  bones  firing,  are  in  many  places  ufed  fcr  the  fame  pur- 
of  feveral  kinds  of  deer,  the  horns  of  the  antelope,  pofes,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices.  Pcsc  aflcs  arc 
the  heijds  and  tnfks  of  boars,  and  the  heads  of  excellent  in  fweetening  four  meadow  land,  de- 
beavers,  are  alfo  found  in  it.    Not  many  years  ftroying  rulhes,  and  ouier  bad  kinds  of  grafs,  and 
ago,  an  urn  of  a  tight  brown  colour,  large  enough  in  their  (lead  producing  great  quantities  of  natu- 
to  hold  about  a  gallon,  was  found  in  the  peat-pit  ral  grafs.    They  burn  great  quantities  of  peat- 
in  Speen  moor,  near  Newbury,  at  about  10  feet  afhes  in  fome  parts  of  .Berklhire  and  Lancafhire, 
from  the  river,  and  four  feet  below  the  level  of.  and  efteem  them  one  of  the  bell  dieflingsfor  their 
the  neighbouring  ground.    Jgft  oyer  the  fpot  fpring  crops.   The  fulphureous  and  faline  parti- 
where  the  urn  was  found,  an  artificial  hill  was  cles  with  which  the  afhes  abound,  have  a  moft 
raifed  about  %  feet  high ;  and  as  this  hill  confided  happy  effect  in  promoting  vegetation  ;  and,  if  ufed 
both  of  peat  and  earth,  it  is  evident  that  the  with  difcrction,  the  incrcafr*  procured  by  tbem  is 
peat  was  older  than  the  urp.   From  the  fides  of  truly  wonderful.    All  allies  are  of  a  hot,  fiery, 
fJie  river,  feveral  fcmicircular  ridges  are  drawn  cauflic  nature :  they  mud  therefore  be  ufed  with 
round  the  hill,  with  trenches  between  them.  The  caution.   With  refpecl  to  peat -afhes,  almoft  the 
urn  was  broken  to  ihivers  by  the  peat-diggers  ouly  danger  proceeds  from  laying  them  on  in  too 
who  found  it,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  critically  great  quantities  at  improper  feafons.  Nothing 
examined.    With  peat  alfo  may  be  clafled  that  can  be  better  than  thej'  arc  for  d reding  low  damp 
fubflance  called  in  England  Jione-turf  ;  which  har-  meadows,  laying  to  the  quantity  of  from  15  to 
dens  after  its  firft  expofure  to  the  air,  but  after-  so  Wincheltcr  bufliels  on  an  acre:  it  is  bed  to 
wards  crumbles  down.    The  other  common  turf  few  them  by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  more  re- 
con  lifts  only  of  mould  interwoven  with  the  roots  gularly  fpread.    This  lhould  be  done  in  January 
of  vegetables ;  but  when  thefe  roots  are  cf  the  or  February  at  lated,  that  the  aflies  may  be  wafh- 
bulbous  kind,  or  in  large  proportion,  they  form  ed  in  towards  the  roots  of  the  grafs  by  the  firft 
the  word  kind  of  turf.    "Although  it  may  ap-  rains  that  fall  in  fpring.  If  they  were  fpread  more 
pear  UK-redible(fay6  M.  Magellan,)  it  is  neverthe-  forward  in  the  year,  and  a  fpeedy  rain  fhould  not 
lefo  a  real  faci,  that,  in  England,  pit-turf  is  ad-  fucceed,  being  hot  in  their  nature,  they  would  be 
paotageoufly  employed  in  Lancafhire  to  fmelt  the  apt  to  burn  up  the  grafs,  inflead  of  doing  it  any 
f ron  ore  of  that  coupty,  Mr  Wilkinfon,  brother-  fci  vice.  The  damper  aud  ttiffcr  Jbe  foil,  the  more 

peat- 
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ycit.afhet  fhould  be  laid  on  it;  but  in  graft  lands  it  ai  barley.  Peat-afties  approach,  in  their  effecta 
the  quantity  fhould  never  exceed  30  Winchcfter  on  the  feveral  crops  on  which  they  are  laid,  to 
bufhcli,  and  on  light  warm  lands  lefs  than  half  coal  foot ;  but  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  that  is 
that  quantity  is  fully  fufficient.  On  wheat  crops,   ufed  of  foot  will  be  fufficient  of  the  allies,  as 
thefe  afoes  are  of  the  greateft  fervice,  but  they   they  are  in  a  much  ftronger  degree  impregnated 
muft  be  hid  on  with  the  utmoft  difcretion.  Were   with  a  vegetative  power;  and  they  are  befides  in 
they  tt>  be  fpr.-ad  in  any  quantity  before  winter,   molt  places  cafier  procured  in  quantities,  and 
after  the  fowmg  the  corn,  they  would  make  the   at  a  cheaper  rate.   Peat  afhes  are  almoft  a  gene- 
wheat  too  rank,  and  do  more  harm  than  good  j   ral  manure  fuited  to  every  foil.   On  cold  clay 
were  the  fpreading  this  manure,  on  the  contrary,   they  warm  the  two  compaft  particles,  difpofe  it 
deferred  till  fpring,  the  corn  could  not  pofbbly   to  ferment,  crumble,  and  of  courle  fertilize,  and, 
during  the  winter  feafon,  be  benefited  by  it.  The   in  fine,  not  only  aflift  it  in  difclofing  and  dif- 
beginning  of  November,  before  the  hard  rrofts  let   penfiug  its  great  vegetative  powers,  but  alio  bring 
in,  feema  to  be  the  proper  feafon  for  this  purpofe:   to  its  aid  a  c  »nfiderable  proportion  of  ready  pre- 
and  it  is  ncceflary  to  fow  on  every  acre  of  heavy  pared  aliment  for  plants.   On  light  lands  tbcfe 
clayey  wheat  land,  about  eight  VVinchefter  bu-   afhes  have  a  different  eftccl :  here  the  pores  are 
fhels  of  thefe  afhes ;  on  lighter  warmer  lands  in   too  large  to  be  affected,  or  farther  feparatcd  by 
wheat,  four  will  be  fufficient  for  this  ieafou.  The   the  falts  or  fulphur  contained  in  them  ;  but,  be- 
winter  drefling  is  thought  by  practical  farmers  to   ing  ctofely  attached  to  the  furfaces  of  the  large 
be  of  great  fervice:  trifling  as  the  quantity  may   particles  of  which  this  earth  is  generally  corn- 
fee  m,  it  warm*  the  root  of  the  plants,  brings  it   pofed,  this  manure  difpofes  them,  by  means  of 
moderately  forward,  prefcrves  its  verdure,  and    its  fatts,  to  attract  the  moiflurc  contained  in  the 
difpofes  it  to  get  into  a  growing  Rate  the  firft  fine  air :  by  this  operation,  the  plants  which  grow 
weal  her  after  Cbnttmas.   About  the  end  of  Fe-   on  thefe  porous  foils  are  prevented  from  being 
bruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  on  heavy  lands  fcorched  up  and  burnt ;  and  if  they  want  mnre 
in  wheat,  another  dreding  uf  afhes,  by  fowing  of  nourifhment  than  the  land  is  capable  of  afford- 
them  on  every  acre  8  bufheis  more,  will  do  much   ing,  this  is  readily  and  abundantly  fapplied  by 
good;  on  ligf.i  lands,  in  this  ad  dreffing,  fix  bu-   this  ufeful  manure.    In  lar^e  farms,  it  is  very 
iliels  may  be  allowed.   Thefe  afhes  laid  on  in  the   ufual  to  lee  all  the  home  fields  rich  and  well 
fpring  are  of  the  greateft  fervice,  without  any   mended  by  the  yard  dung,  Sec.  whereas  the  more 
probability  of  danger :  if  rain  falls  within  a  few   diitaut  'lands  are  generally  poor,  impoverifhed, 
days  after  the  dreuing  is  laid  on,  it  is  walhed  in,   and  out  of  heart,  for  want  of  proper  manure  be«» 
and  has  a  happy  effect  on  the  fucceedtng  crop,   ing  applied  in  time. 

co-operating  with  the  manure  that  was  laid  on  in  (5.)  Peat  Law,  in  geography,  a  hill  of  Scot- 
November ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  dry  weather  for  land,  in  Selkirkfhire ;  a  miles  NW.  of  Selkirk.  It 
a  long  continuance  fucceeds,  the  fint  winter  dref-  is  1694  feet  above  the  fea  level, 
ling  has  its  full  effect,  and  the  quantity  taid  on  in  PEATHS,  Peas,  or  Pease,  a  vaft  chafm,  or 
the  fpring  is  in  fad  fo  fmall,  that  there  is  very  ravine  of  Scotland,  in  Berwickfhire,  in  the  pari  11 1 
little  probability  of  its  burning  or  hurting  the  of  Cock  burn  fpath,  between  Berwick  and  Dun- 
crop.  This  excellent  manure  is  alio  of  great  ufe  bar,  through  which  the  rivulet  Peas,  or  Peas- 
in  the  turnip  huibandry,  particularly  as  it  much  burn,  runs.  An  elegant  bridge  of  4  arches  was 
contributes  to  preferve  the  young  crop  from  be-  built  over  it  in  1786,  fuppofed  to  be  the  highcit 
ing  devoured  by  the  fly.  But  one  of  the  princi-  in  Britain,  as  it  is  100  feet  perpendicular  above 
pal  advantages  derived  from  thefe  afhes  is  the  the  old  road,^nd  iaj  feet  above  the  water.  It  is 
very  great  fervice  they  are  of  to  every  kind  of  ar-  300  feet  long,  and  15  fort  wide;  and  the  parapet 
tificial  pafturc.  Saintfoin  receives  great  benefit  walls  are  6  feet  high.  Stat.  Act.  XII F,  130. 
from  this  manure,  and  fo  does  ckrver,  rye-grafs,  PEATRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
and  trefoil,  provided  it  is  laid  on  with  difcretion :  Moldavia  \  16  mita  SS W.  of  Niemecz. 
the  proper  feafon  is  about  February.  The  quan-  PEAUCIER,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by 
tity  muft  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  crop  Window,  in  his  treat ile  on  the  Head,  and  by 
and  foil ;  but  it  ought  Icarcely  in  any  inftance  to  fome  of  the  French  writers,  to  the  mufcle  called 
exceed  thirty  Winchcfter  bufhels.  Clover,  with  by  Albums  latifimtu  colli ;  and  by  others  detra- 
thc  help  of  this  manure,  grows  with  great  luxuri-  bent  quadrant,  and  quadratut  gen*.  Santorini  has 
ance,  inforouch  that  there  have  often  been  two  called  the  part  of  this  which  arifesfrom  the  cheek 
large  crops  of  hay  from  the  fame  field  in  a  year,  mmfculiu  riforhu  novut;  and  fome  call  the  whole 
and  good  autumn  feed  afterwards.   They  have  plat yf ma  miotics. 

nn  excellent  effect  on  tares  or  vetches :  to  peafe  PEAULE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
they  fecsn  to  be  hurtful.  The  effects  of  this  ma-  of  Morbihan  ;  7  milet  S.  of  Rochefort,  and  4$ 
nurc  will  be  vifible  at  leaft  three  years,  nor  does   N  W.  of  Roche  Bernard. 

it  leave  the  land  io  an  impoverifhed  tlate,  when      (1.)  *  PEBBLE.  Pebblestohb.  n.f.  \p*boljla~ 
its  virtues  are  exhauftcd  and  fpent.   Peat  afhes   ma,  Saxon.]  A  ftone  diftinct  from  flints,  being  not 
are  not,  however,  fo  certain  a  manure  for  barley   in  layers,  but  in  one  homogeneous  roafs,  though 
ind  oats  as  for  winter  com:  for  as  thefe  arc  quick  fomctimes  of  many  colours.   Popularly  a  fmall 
growers,  and  occupy  the  land  but  a  few  months,  ftone. — The  purling  noife  it  made  upon  the  pebble- 
this  warm  manure  is  often  apt  to  pufh  them  for-  fionet  it  ran  over.  Sidney* — 
ward  too  faft,  and  make  them  run  too  much  to         The  bifhop  and  the  duke  of  Gto'fter's  men, 
coarfe  ftra w,  yielding  only  a  lean  immature  grain.      Have  fill'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebblejlones. 
Oats,  however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged  by  Sbak. 

—Suddenly 
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 Suddenly  a  file  of  boys  delivered  fuch  a  fliower 

of  pebbles  loofe  fhoot,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in.  Shak. — You  may  fee  pebbles  gathered 
together,  and  a  cruft  of  cement  between  them,  as 
hard  as  the  pebbles.  Baton. — 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  Ihore. 

Milton. 

Fountains  o'er  the  pebbles  chid  your  ftay. 

Drjden. 

— Anotlier  body,  that  hath  only  the  referablance 
of  an  ordinary  -pebble»  fhall  yield  a  metallic  and 
valuable  matter.  ffbodw. 

(j.)  Pebbles,  in  mineralogy,  are  a  genus  of 
foilils,  diftmgtiifhed  from  the  flints  and  homocroa 
by  their  having  a  variety  of  colours.  Thefe  are 
defined  to  be  Hones  compofed  of  a  cryftalline 
matter  debafed  by  earths  of  various  kinds  in  the 
lame  fpecies,  and  then  fubject  to  veins,  clouds, 
and  otner  variegation?,  ulually  formed  by  mcruA 
tation  round  a  central  nucleus,  but  fometimes  the 
effect  ot  a  Gm;>lc  concretion ;  and  veined  like  the 
agates,  by  the  dilpotition  which  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  gave  Jheir  different, 
ly  coloured  fubftauces.  The  variety  of  pebble* 
is  lb  great,  that  an  hafty  defcriber  would  be  apt 
to  make  almoft  a*  many  fpecics  as  he  faw  ipeci- 
mens.  A  careful  crimination  will  teach  m,  l\ow- 
ever,  to  ditt<i>guiih  them  into  a  certain  number  of 
efLntially  different  f^ecien,  to  which  all  the  reft 
may  be  referred  a»  accidental  varieties.  When 
we  find  the  fame  colours,  or  tbofe  refulting  from 
a  mixture  of  the  ilamc,  fuch  as  nature  frequently 
makes  in  a  number  of  ftcnes,  we  fuall  eafily  find 
that  thefe  art- a! I  of  the  fame  fpccies,  though  of 
ditTeicut  appearances;  and  that  whether  the  mat- 
ter be  difpofed  in  one  or  two,  or  20  emits,  laid 
regularly  ruuild  a  .uicieus;  or  thrown  irregular- 
ly, without  a  nucleus,  into  irregular  Hues  ;  or 
lattly,  if  blended  into  an  uniform  mafs.  Thefe 
are  the  three  dates  in  which  every  pebble  is 
found;  tor  if  it  has  been  naturally  and  regularly 
formed  by  mcrultation  round  a  certain  nucleus, 
wc  find  that  always  the  fame  in  the  fame  i'pecies, 
and  the  crufts  not  lefs  regular  and  certain.  If  the 
whole  has  been  more  bartily  formed,  and  the  re- 
futt  only  of  one  limple  concretion,  if  that  has 
happened  while  its  different  fubftaoces  were  all 
moift  and  thin,  they  have  blended  together,  and 
made  a  mixed  mafs  of  the  joint  colour  of  them 
all.  But  if  they  have  been  fomething  harder 
when  this  has  happened,  and  too  far  concreted  to 
diffofi  wholly  among  one  another,  they  are  found 
thrown  together  into  inegular  veins.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  differences  of  alt  the  pebbles;  and 
having  regard  to  thefe  in  the  feveral  variegations, 
all  the  known  pebble*  may  be  reduced  to  34  fpe- 
cics. In  all  the  ftrata  of  pebbies,  there,  are  con- 
stantly found  fome  which  are  broken,  and  of 
which  the  pieces  lie  very  near  one  another ;  but 
as  bodies  of  fuch  hrardnefs  could  not  be  broken 
without  fome  confidtrable  violence,  their  preterit 
fituation  feemsto  indicate  that  they  have  fuffered 
that  great  violence  in  or  near  the  places  where 
they  now  lie.  Ik  fides  thefe,  we  often  meet  with 
others  which  have  as  plainly  had  pieces  broken 
off  from  tbem,  though  thofe  pieces  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  whence  it  feems  equally  plain,  that 
whatever  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  fracture, 
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they  hkve  been  brought  broken,  as  we  find  them, 
from  fome  other  place,  or  elfe  that  the  piece* 
broken  from  them  muff  at  fome  time  or  other 
have  been  carried  from  this  place  to  fome  other 
diftant  one.  Several  of  thefe  broken  pebbles 
have  their  edges  and  corners  fo  flurp  and  even, 
that  it  feems  evident  they  uever  can  have  been 
tolled  about  or  removed  fince  the  fracture  was 
made ;  and  others  have  their  fides  and  corners  fo 
rounded,  blunted,  and  worn  away,  that  they 
teem  to  have  been  roughly  moved  and  rolled 
about  among  other  hard  bodies,  either  with  great 
violence,  or  for  a  very  long  continuance;  fince 
fuch  bard  bodies  could  not  have  been  reduced  to 
the  condition  in  which  wc  now  fee  them  without 
long  friction.  It  may  be  fuppofed  by  fome,  that 
thefe  Hones  never  were  broken,  but  have  been 
naturally  formed  of  this  fhape;  but  it  wHl  be  ea- 
fily feen.  by  any  ooe  who  accurately  furveys  their 
veins  of  coats,  which  fui  rounded  the  nucleus,  like 
the  annual  circles  of  a  tree,  that  they  mud  have 
been  originally  entire;  and  this  will  be  the  more 
plain,  if  they  are  compared  with  a  (tone  broken 
by  art.  Such  pebbles  as  are  found  in  Arata,  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  much  more  brittle 
than  thofe  which  lie  in  deeper  ftrata;  and  the 
more  clear  and  tranfp.wnt  the  fand  is  which  is 
found  among  pebbles,  the  more  beJutiful  the  peb- 
bles ate  generally  ohfervrd  to  be.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  fto'iea,  and  their  difpotition  in  the  earth,  are 
fubjects  worthy  of  inveftigation.  The  furface  of 
the  earth  iaxompofed  of  vegetable  mould,  made 
up  of  different  earths  mixed  with  the  putrid  re- 
mains of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the 
proper  texture  and  compages  for  conducting  th© 
moifture  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants.  Under 
this  .ire  laid  the  fands  and  pebbles  which  fei  ve  as 
a  fort  of  drain  to  carry  off  the  redundant  moif- 
ture deeper  into  the  earth,  where  it  may  be  ready 
to  fupply  the  place  of  what  is  conftantly  riling  in 
exhalations;  and  left  the  ftrata  of  fand  fhould  be 
too  thick,  it  is  common  to  find  thin  ones  of  clay 
between,  which  ferve  to  put  a  (lop  to  the  defcent 
of  the  moiflure,  and  keep  it  from  patting  off  too 
foon  ;  and  left  thefe  thin  ftrata  of  clay  fhould 
yield  and  give  way,  and  by  their  foftnefs  when 
wetted  give  le-ve  to  the  particles  of  fand  to  blend 
themfelves  with,  and  even  force  their  way  through 
them,  there  aie  found  in  many  places  thin  coats 
of  a  poor  iron  ore,  placed  regularly  above  and  be- 
low the  clay ;  and  by  thefe  means  not  only  flrength- 
cning  and  fupportiug  the  clay,  but  effectually  keep- 
ind  the  fand  from  making  its  way  into  it.  Such 
is  the  fubftance  of  the  diftinctions,  arrangements, 
and  remarks,  of  former  mineralogies  on  this  genus 
of  foflils.  But  in  the  new  and  accurate  fyftem  of 
mineralogy  drawn  up  by  Dr  Thomfon,  inftead  of 
forming  a  genus,  conliftinp  of  34  fpecies,  pebbles 
only  form  a  or  3  varieties,  arranged  under  the  fpe- 
cies Chalcedony  and  Ja/per.  See  Mineralogy, 
Part  II,  Chap.  IV,  Claji  1,  Ord.  1.  Cen.  VI.  Sp.  7. 
•var.  %.  and  6p.  8.  var.  a. 

(3.)  Pebbles,  Egyptian.  See  Mineralogy, 
Jbsd. 

(4.)  Pebbles,  medical  abuse  of.  There 
are  many  of  opinion,  that  the  fwallowing  of  peb- 
bles is  beneficial  to  health,  in  helping  the  ftotnach 
to  digeft  its  food.  £ut  the  Aoinach  of  man  is 

formed 
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(b,  that  it  can  new  requite  thofe  aflfift- 
i  tn  the  comminution  of  food.  On  the  con- 
trjry,  it  muft  hurt  by  fuch  extraneous  and  in- 
divertible fubftances  as  pebbles ;  and  there  are 
infhnces  on  record  in  which  they  have  undoubt- 
edly done  much  mifchtef.  . 

(s.)  Pebbles,  Scottish.  See  Mineralogy, 
as  above. 

*  Pebble  crystal,  n.  f.  This  fort,  called 
by  the  lapidaries  pebble-cryjlal,  is  in  fhape  irregu- 
gar.  Woodward. 

*  PEBBLED,  adj.  [from  pebble.]  Sprinkled  or 
abounding  with  pebble*  — 

This  bank  fair  fpreading  in  a  pebbled  more. 

TLotnfan. 

Pebble-stone.   See  Pebble,  §  i. 

*  PEBBLY,  adj.  [from  pebble.)  Full  of  pebbles. 
The  pebbly  gnvel  next.  Thomfon. 

PEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Paris  ;  J  miles  W.  of  Paris. 


PECHANTRE,  Nicholas,  a  French  poet,  the 
fon  of  a  furgeon  at  Touloufe,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1638.  He  wrote  poems  in  Latin  and  French, 
for  which  he  was  thrice  crowned  by  the  Academy 
des  Jeux  Flora  hat.  He  alfo  wrote  a  tragedy  en- 
titled Geta,  which  was  acred  at  Paris  in  1687, 
with  great  applaufe.    He  died  m  1708. 

PECHBLENDE,  ft.  /  the  black  ore  of  Urani- 
um. See  Mineralogy*  Part  II,  Chap.  VII,  Oafs 
IV,  Order  XIX,  Gen.  \,Sp.x:  and  Part  III,  C*. 
IV.  $  XIX. 

PECHEM;  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  green 
by  the  modern  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called 
bthrm  by  Avicenna  and  Scrapion.  Many  have 
been  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  this  root  pechera  wa»| 
but  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  behem  of  the  Arabians  ;  its  defer  ip- 
tion  is  the  fame,  and  the  divifion  of  it  into  white 
and  red  is  alfo  the  fame.  The  word  perhchi  is 
formed  of  be  brm  by  changing  the  b  into  a  />,  and 


PECAQUE,  Sr,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Xalifco.   the  afnirate  into  x  or  eh,  which  are  both  common. 


PECARY,  in  zoology.    See  Svs,  N°  4. 

*  PECCABILITY.  «./  [from  petcable.)  State 
of  kfeing  fubjeet  to  fin.— The  common  peccability 
of  mankind  is  urged  to  induce  commiferation  to- 
wards  the  offenders.  Decay  of  Piety.— 

*  PECCABLE,  adj.  Jfrom  pecco,  Latin.]  Liable 
to  ft  0 

*  PECCADILLO,  n.  f.  [Span,  peccadillo  Fr.] 
A  petty  fault ;  a  flight  crime  |  a  venial  offence.— 
Thofe  little  vices,  which  we  call  follies  and  the 
defects  of  the  human  underftanding,  or  at  molt 
the  peccadillos  of  life.  Dryden.— 'Tis  low  ebb  with 
his  accufers,  when  fuch  peccadillos  as  thefe  are  put 
in  to  fwell  the  charge.  Atterbury. 

PECCAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Gard,  with  falt-works  near  it ;  3  miles  SE.  of 
Aigucs  Mortes. 

*  PECCANCY,  a.  /.  [from  ptceant.~]  Bad  quali- 
ty.— The  difeafe  took  its  original  merely  from  the 
difaffection  of  the  p^rt,  and  not  from  the  peccancy 
of  the  humours.  IVlfeman. 

(1.)  *  PECCANT,  adj.  [peccant,  Fr.  peccans, 
Lat.]    i.  Guilty  ;  criminal. — 


Myrrpfus,  wljo  treats  of  this  root,  fays  the  fame 
thing  that  the  Arabian  Avicenna  fays  of  behem, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  fragments  of  a  woody 
root  much  corrugated  and  wrinkled  on  the  fnr- 
face,  owing  to  its  being  fo  moift  whilft  frefb,  that 
it  always  ihrunk  greatly  in  the  drying. 
PECHER.  See  Pari*. 
PECHIA,  a  town  of  Eur  pean  Turkey,  in  Ser- 
via,  on  the  Drino,  35  miles  NE.  of  Ragufa,  and 
iia  WSW.  of  Niffa. 

PECHMEJA,  John,  a  learned  French  writer, 
born  at  Villa  Franca.  His  Eulogy  on  the  great 
Colbert  received  the  approbation  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1773.  He  died  in  1785. 
PE-CHOUI,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chen-fi . 
PECHYAGRA,  a  name  given  by  authors  to 
the  pout  affecting  the  elbow. 

PECHYS,  a  name  ufed  by  fotrre  anatomioai 
writers  for  the  elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  fome  me- 
dical writers  for  the  fcurvy. 

(1.)  PECK,  Francis,  was  born  at  Stamford,  itt 
Lincolnfliire,  May  4,  169*.  and  educated  at  Cam- 


My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed;  bridge  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A. 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  faw.  Milt.  He  was  appointed  rector. of  Godeby,  near  Melton 
—Such  a  peccant  creature  (hould  difapprove  and  in  Leicefterlhire-  He  waa  the  author  of  many 
repent  of  every  violation  of  the  rules  of  juft  and  works ;  viz.  t.  A  poem,  entitled  Sighs  on  the  Death 
honeft.  South,  a.  Ill  difpofed  ;  corrupt ;  bad ;  of-  of  queen  Anne;  X714.  a.  TO  TVOX'artoN  5  or  an 
fenfive  to  the  body ;  injurious  to  health.  It  is  Exercife  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to  the 
chiefly  ufed  in  medical  writers.—  .  Creator  of  the  World  ;  written  in  the  words  of 
Purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound.  Dryd.  the  text,  to  ihow  the  Beauty  and  the  Sublimity  of 
— Such  as  have  the  bile  peccant  or  deficient  are  re-  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1716,  8vo."  3.  In  17a!,  be- 
lieved by  bitters.  Arbutb.  3.  Wrong  ;  bad  ;  de-  ing  then  curate  of  King's  Clifton  in  Northampton- 
ficient ;  unforrnal.— Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound  fliire,  he  iffucd  propofals  for  printing  the  Hiftory 
to  appear,  if  the  citation  be  peccant  in  form  or  and  Antiquities  of  his  native  town,  which  was 
matter.  Ayliffe.  publifhed  in  1717,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
(».)  Peccant,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  given  to  "  Academia  tertia  Anglicana  \  or  the  Antiquarian 
the  humours  of  the  body,  when  they  offend  either  Annals  ot  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and 
in  quantity  or  quality,  i  e.  when  they  are  either  Northampton  fhires ;  containing  the  Hiftory  of  the 
morbid,  or  in  (00  great  abundance.   Molt  difcafes  Univerfitv.  Monafteries,  Guilds,  Churches,  Cha- 


arill-  from  peccant  humours,  which  are  either  to 
be  corrected  by  alteratives  an^l  fpecifics,  or  clfe  to 
be  evacuated.  But  this  is  difputed  by  the  advo- 
cates for  the  New  Syftem  of  Medicine. 

PECETO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Po,  and  late  province  of  Chieri,  in  the  Piedmon- 
tefe;  3  miles  SW.  of  Chieri. 


pels,  Hofpitals,  and  Schools  there,  &c.  inferibed 
to  John  Duke  of  Rutland.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Stamford  bull-running,  j,  •*  Queries  concerning 
the  Natural  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicefter- 
lhire and  Rutland,"  in  1719  and  17305  but  the 
work,  though  his  progrefs  m  it  was  very  confidcr- 
able,  never  made  it»  appearance.  6.  In  17ja.be 
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publifhed  vol.  I.  of  "  DejSderata  Curio/a  of,  a 
Collection  of  Divers  fcarce  and  curious  Pieces  re- 
lating chiefly  to  Matters  of  Englifh  Hiftory ;  con- 
fifting  of  choice  trads,  memoirs,  letters,  ficc.  tran- 
fcribfd,  many  of  them,  from  the  originals,  and 
the  reft  from  divers  arcient  MS.  copies,  or  the  MS. 
collations  of  fundrv  famous  antiquaries,  &c.  with 
notes*  contents,  and  a  complete  index.  This  vol. 
was  dedicated  to  Lord  William  Manners,  and  was 
followed,  in  1735,  by  a  id  vol.  dedicated  to  Dr 
Reynolds  Bp.  of  Lincoln.  7.  A  complete  cata- 
logue of  a'!  the  difcourfes  written  both  for  and 
againft  popery  in  the  time  of  K.  James  11.  con- 
taining an  account  of  457  books  and  pamphlets: 
Sec.  4 to,  1735.  8.  Nineteen  Letters  of  the  rev. 
Henry  Hammord,  D.  D.  to  Mr  Peter  Stainnough 
and  Dr  Nathaniel  Angelo,  on  curious  fubje&s, 
&c.  1739.  9.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  AcVcns 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  panegy- 
rics of  him  written  in  Latin ;  fuppofed  by  Mr  John 
Milton ;  with  an  Englifh  veriion ;  illuftratcd  with 
a  large  hiftoricat  preface  and  notes,  Sec  1740, 
4to.  io-  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  poetical 
Works  of  Mr  John  Milton ;  with  1.  An  examina- 
tion of  Milton  s  ftyle ;  1.  Explanatory  and  criti- 
cal notes  on  Milton  and  Shakefpeare.  3.  Bap- 
tiftes ;  a  facred  dramatic  poem  in  defence  of  liber- 
ty, written  in  Latin  by  George  Buchanan,  tranf- 
lated  by  Mr  John  Milton,  and  firft  publifhed  in 
1641,  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  4.  The 
Parallel,  or  Ahp.  Laud  and  Card.  Wolfey  compa- 
red, a  Virion  by  Milton.  5.  The  Legend  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  knt.  chief  butler  of  Eng- 
land, who  died  of  poifon,  anno  1570,  an  hiftori- 
cat poem,  by  his  nephew  Sir  Thomas  Throckmor- 
ton, knt.  6.  Herod  the  great,  by  the  editor.  7. 
The  Refurredion  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Milton. 
S.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres, 
by  Milton  i  with  prefaces  and  notes,  1740,  4to. 
He  died  Aug.  13th  1743,  aged  61. 

(t.)  *  Pbck.  n.f.  I  from  pocca,  or  perhaps  from 
fat,  a  veflel.  Skinner.]    x.  The  fourth  part  of  a 
bufhcl.— 

Burn  our  veflTels,  like  a  new 

Seal'd  peck  or  bulhel,  for  being  true.  Hudikras. 
— To  every  hill  of  allies,  fome  put  a  peck  of  un- 
packed lime.  Mori.  Hujb. — 

He  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 

And  from  the  fame  machine  fold  pecks  of  peafe. 

King. 

a.  Proverbially.  [In  low  language.])  A  great  deal. 

Her  finger  was  fo  fmall,  the  ring 
Would  not  ftay  on  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck.  Suckling. 
*  To  Peck.  v.  a.  [becquer,  Fr.  pickeu,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  ftrike  with  the  beak  as  a  bird.   a.  To  pick 
up  food  with  the  beak. — 

She,  when  he  wajk'd,  went  pecking  by  his 
fide.  Dryden. 
—Can  any  thing  be  more  furprifing,  that  to  con- 
fider  Cicero  obferving,  with  a  religious  attention, 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  grains 
of  com  thrown  to  them  ?  Adds/on.  5.  To  ftrike 
with  any  pointed  inftrumcnt. — Wfth  a  pick-ax  of 
iron  about  x6  inches  long,  fharpened  at  the  one 
end  to  peck,  and  fiat-headed  at  the  other.  Carrw's 
Survey.  4.  To  ftrike;  to  make  blows. — Two  con- 
Wary  factions,  both  inveterate  enemies  of  our 
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church,  which  they  are  perpetually  pecking  art? 
ftriking  at  with  the  fame  malice.  South.— Mankind 
lie  pecking  at  one  another,  till  they  are  torn  to 
pieces.  L'EJlronge.   5.  The  following  paflage  is 
perhaps  more  properly  written  to  pick,  to  threw  : 
Get  up  o'  th*  rail,  I'll  peek  you  o'er  the  palea 
elfe.  thai. 
PECKELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Pa- 
derborn  ;  15  miles  SE.  of  Paderborn. 

*  PECKER,  n.  /.  (from  peck.]  1.  One  that 
pecks,  a.  A  kind  of  bird  :  as  the  wood-pecker. — 
The  titmoufe  and  the  peckers  hungry  brood.  Drjd. 

(1.)  PECKHAM,  a  town  of  Surry,  intheparifh 
of  Camberwell ;  between  Camberwell  and  Dept- 
ford;  which  has  a  noted  fair  on  the  aift  Auguft. 
(a.)  Peckham,  East,  or  Great  ;  )i  towns 
(3.)  Peck  ham,  West,  or  Little  ;)  of  Kent, 
near  W.  Mailing. 

*  PECKLED.  adj.  [corrupted  from  Jpeckled.] 
Spotted;  varied  with  fpots.— Some  are  peckled, 
fome  greenifh.  Walt.  Angler. 

PECKWELL,  Henry,  D.  D.  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  bom  in  1747.  He  was  chap- 
lain to  the  marchionefs  of  Lothian,  and  redtor  of 
Bloxham  in  Lincolnfhire ;  but  attached  himfelf  to 
the  Calviniftic  or  Whitefield's  methodifts,  among 
whom  he  was  very  popular.  He  patronifed  the 
Humane  Society,  and  the  Society  for  relief  of  per- 
fons  imprifoned  for  fmall  debts.  He  ft u died  phy- 
fic,  and  founded  a  Society  for  vifiting  the  fick  at 
their  own  boufes ;  but  fell  a  facrificc  to  his  phi- 
lanthropy, by  wounding  himfelf  in  the  hand, 
while  opening  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  died 
of  a  putrid  fever.  The  part  mortified,  and  he 
died  Aug.  18,  1787.   He  printed  fevera)  fermons. 

PECORA,  in  zoology,  the  fifth  order  of  the 
clafs  mammalia,  in  the  Linnean  fyftem.  Sec  Zoo- 
logy. 

PECQUENCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  North,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Hainault, 
on  the  Scarpe;  5  miles  E.  of  Douay.  Lon.  3. 16. 
E.   Lai.  50.  ».}.  N. 

(1.)  PECQUET,  Anthony,  a  celebrated  French 
philofopher,  bora  in  1704.  He  was  appointed 
grand  mafter  of  the  water-works  and  forefts  of 
Rouen.  His  writings  on  philofophy,  politics,  and 
morals  are  numerous.  His  Spirit  of  Laws  and  of 
Political  Maxims  and  his  Thoughts  on  Man  are 
molt  efteemed.   He  died  in  176a. 

(a.)  Pecquet,  John,  a  celebrated  phyfician 
born  in  Dieppe.  He  was  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
the  celebrated  Fouquct,  whom  he  entertained  with 
experiments  in  natural  philofophy.  He  acquired 
immortal  honour  by  the  difcovery  of  a  lacteal  vein, 
which  conveys  the  chyle  to  the  heart :  and  which 
from  him  is  called  le  Refervoir  de  Pecquet.  This 
difcovery  was  a  frefh  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  cir- 
culattun  of  the  blood  ;  though  it  was  oppofed  by 
many  of  the  learned,  particularly  the  famous  Rio- 
lau,  who  wrote  a  treatife  againft  the  author  of  it, 
with  this  title :  Adverfus  Pecquetum  et  Peeqvetianos. 
Pecquet'?;  works  are,  1.  Exferimenta  n»-va  Anato- 
mica;  Paris,  1654.  a.  A  Difiertation,  De  Thora- 
cis LaScis  ;  Amfterdam,  1661.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  lively  and  active  genius.  He  recommended,  as 
a  remedy  for  all  difeafes,  the  ufi*  of  brandy.  This 
remedy,  however,  contributed  to  fhorten  his  own 
days.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1674. 
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PECTEN,  the  Scaho*,  a  genus  of  (hell-fifli.  peclens  fail  on  the  furface  of  the  water ;  and  be- 

the  characters  are  thefe :  The  animal  is  a  tethya ;  fides,  if  they  are  attacked  by  a  foe,  they  let  dowo 

the  (hell  bivalve  and  unequal ;  the  hinge  toothlcfs,  the  membrane  which  nature  has  provided  them 

luring  ?  fmall  ovated  hollow.   This  ihell-fifh  is  for  a  fail,  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  "  Behold  (fays 

one  of  the  fpinners,  having  the  power  of  fpinning  Barbut)  the  fplendour  of  the  pectines,  which  rival 

threads  like  the  mufctes;  but  they  are  much  (horter  the  glowing  colours  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe, 

and  coarft  r  than  thofe  of  that  filh,  fo  that  they  can  as  numerous  as  they  are  beautiful,  flirting  from 

never  be  wrought  into  any  kind  of  work  like  the  place  to  place,  and  may  well  be  called  the  papU 

longer  and  finer  threads  of  the  pinna  marina.  The  li  ones  of  the  ocean.  What  fuperior  qualities  does 

ufe  of  the  threads  which  are  fpun  upon  the  fcal-  not  the  peclen  eujoy  above  the  ostrea  edulis, 

lop  is  to  fix  the  creature  to  any  folid  body  near  its  which,  conftantly  confined  to  its  native  bed,  feemt 

fhell.   All  thefe  proceed,  as  in  the  mufcle,  from  wholly  defined  to  afford  food  to  other  creatures, 

one  common  trunk.   It  is  an  evident  proof,  that  not  having  any  means  of  defence  but  its  (belly 

the  fifb  has  a  power  of  fixing  itfelf  at  pleafurc  to  caftle,  which  is  often  attacked  and  ftormed  by  itt 

any  folid  body  by  means  of  thefe  threads,  that  af-  numerous  enemies  ?  This  creature  is  not  only  ufe- 

ter  ftorras  the  fcallops  are  often  found  to  fled  upon  ful  to  man  as  a  dainty  food,  but  the  fhell,  being 

rocks  where  there  were  none  the  day  before;  and  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder,  is  employed  as  an 

yet  thefe  are  fixed  by  their  threads,  as  well  as  thofe  abforbent  in  heart-burns  and  cSier  like  complaints 

which  had  remained  ever  fo  long  in  their  place,  arifing  from  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages ;  the 

They  form  their  threads  in  the  fame  manner  with  hollow  fhells  are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  con- 

the  mufcle ;  only  their  organ  for  fpinning  is  fhorter,  taining  more  than  the  thinner  flat  ones,  of  the  fine 

and  has  a  wider  hollow,  whence  the  threads  are  white  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  outer  rough  coat, 

necefiarily  thicker  and  fhorter.   (See  Mytilus,  which  laft  is  found  to  be  confiderably  impreg- 

N°  4.)  Mr  Barbut  divides  the  genus  ostrea  nated  with  fca-falt."  The  grand  mark  of  diftinc- 

into  4  families ;  which  he  thus  names,  according  tiori  between  the  peclens  and  oyfter  feems  to  be 

to  their  characters :  x.  The  winged  equilateral  the  locomotive  faculty.  It  was  long  fuppofed  that 

pectens;  ».  The  pectens  that  have  one  ear  in-  the  oyfter  poffeffed  no  power  of  motion,  that  it 

ward  J  y,  fpringing  by  being  ciliated ;  3.  Thepe&ens  always  remained  in  the  place  in  which  nature  or 

that  have  tbeir  valves  more  gibbous  on  one  fide  accident  had  placed  it,  and  that  its  life  differed 

than  on  the  other;  4.  The  rough  ones,  com-  little  from  that  of  vegetables.   Experience,  how- 

monly  called  oysters.  Of  the  locomotive  powers  ever,  has  taught  us  to  reject  thefe  premature  con- 

of  the  peclen,  we  have  already  treated  under  the  clufions.   What  Abbe  D  icq  ue  mare  has  obferved 

article  Animal  Motion.   See  Motion,  §  a. —  with  refpedt  to  this  circumftaoce  is  worth  quoting. 

The  peclens,  fuch  as  the  fole pt3en%  the  ducal  man-  (See  Motion,  §  a.)  *'  Palling  one  day  (fays  be) 

:L'pe8en,  the  knotted*  and  others,  feem  to  be  in  along  the  fea  (bore,  I  obferved  an  oyfter  lying  in  a 

general  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  feas ;  fome  of  (hallow  place,  and  ejecting  with  confiderable  force 

them  frequent  tbofe  of  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  a  quantity  of  water.   It  immediately  occurred  to 

The  name^5ffl  feems  to  have  been  given  to  thefe  me,  that,  if  this  happened  at  a  fufficient  depth, 

animals,  from  the  longitudinal  ftriz  with  which  the  refittance  of  the  water  would  have  forced  the 

tbeir  furface  is  covered,  which  referable  fomewhat  oyfter  from  its  place.   To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  I 

the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  and  hence  alfo  the  Greek  took  feveral  middle-fized  oyfters  with  a  light  fhell, 

name  ktvic*  By  the  general  character  of  this  fhell,  and  placed  them  on  a  fraooth  horizontal  furface, 

it  evidently  includes  cockles  as  well  as  fcallops,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  fea-water.  Some 

which  are  the  peclens  without  ears,  and  having  hours  elapfed,  and  the  night  came  on  before  any 

lefs  flat  or  elated  (hells.  Cockles  are  called  by  all  thing  remarkable  appeared ;  but  next  day  I  found 

authors  by  a  name  which  is  only  a  diminutive  of  one  of  the  oyfters  in  a  place  and  fituation  different 

pidm,  pkctunculus.   The  having  ears  indeed  from  that  in  which  I  had  left  it;  and  as  nothing 

is  the  common  mark  of  diftinction  between  the  could  have  difcompofed  it,  I  could  not  doubt  but 

pectens  and  the  cockles,  which  laft  ufnally  hare  that  it  bad  moved  by  its  own  powers.    I  conti- 

none ;  yet  the  genera  are  not  diftinct,  as  fome  nued,  however,  to  attend  my  charge ;  but,  as  if 

hate  imagined;  for  there  are  (hells  univertally  tbey  meant  to  conceal  their  fee  ret,  the  oyfter* 

allowed  to  be  peclens  or  fcallops  which  have  no  always  operated  in  my  abfence.   At  laft,  as  I  was 

ears,  and  others  as  univerfally  allowed  to  be  pec-  exploring  the  coaft  of  Lower  Normandy,  I  per- 

t uncles  or  cockles  which  have.   Hence  then  ap-  ceived  in  an  oyfter-bed  one  of  them  changing 

pears  the  error  of  Lifter,  who  made  them  two  place  pretty  quickly.   On  my  return,  therefore, 

diftinct  genera,  and  gave  the  ears  and  the  equal  to  Havre,  1  made  new  difpofitions  to  difcover  the 

coovexity  of  both  fhells  as  the  great  characteristics  means  by  which  the  motions  of  oyfters  are  per- 

of  them  :  which,  though  they  be  good  marks  to  formed,  and  I  fucceeded.   This  animal  ejects  the 

diftinguifh  the  fpecies  by,  are  fir  from  being  fo  water  by  that  part  of  the  fhell  which  is  diametri- 

unalterable  as  to  found  different  genera  upon,  calty  oppoftte  to  the  binge ;  it  can  alfo  throw  it 

Barbut  ranks  the  peclens  under  the  genus  oftrea ;  out  at  the  fides,  at  each  extremity  of  the  hinge, 

but  he  fays,  that  though  the  generic  character  of  or  even  from  the  whole  opening  at  once.  For 

the  hinge  agrees  in  both,  the  animal  inhabiting  the  this  purpofe  it  can  vary  the  action  of  its  internal 

peclens  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  oyfter ;  mcchaiufm;  but  the  foft  parts  are  not  the  only  or- 

for  which  reafon  Linnzras  has  divided  the  genus  gans  that  perforin  this  function ;  in  certain  cafes 

into  feet  ions.    The  peclens  by  fome  arc  cftcemed  the  fhells  aflift  in  forcing  cut  the  water.  When 

as  delicious  a  food  as  the  oyfter.  They  differ  very  an  oyfter  thus  fud Jenly,  forcibly,  and  repeatedly 

anterially  in  a  variety  of  circumftanccs.  The  fquirts  forth  a  quantity  of  water,  it  rcpulfes  tbofe 
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af  itf  enemies  that  endeavour  to  Infinnate  them-  cireumftancrs;  it  defends  itfclr  by  mwns  adequate 

felves  within  the  (hells  while  they  are  open:  but  and  complicated  :  it  repairs  its  lofte*:  and  it  can 

tnis  is  effectual  only  agninft  its  weakeft  foes;  for  be  nude  to  change  its  habits.    Oyfters  newly 

there  are  fame  fo  formidable  by  tlu-ir  ftrength  or  taken  from  places  which  thefea  had  never  left,  in- 

their  addrefs,  that  a  great  number  ot  oyfters  perifli  cor.fiderafelv  open  their  (bells,  lofe  the  water  they 

In  this  way.    The  animal,  therefore, 'endeavours  contain,  and  die  in  a  few  days:  but  thofe  that 

#ith  ail  its  force  to  repel  them  :  it  docs  mote,  .t  have' been  fakcfi  frAm  the  fame  place,  and  thrown 

retreats  backwards/or  darts  afide  in  a  lateral  di-  into  beds  or  r-frrvoirs  from  which  the  fea  occa- 

reftion.    All  of  thrm,  however,  are  not  placed  in  'fionally  rct-res,  where  they  arc  incommoded  by 

tircum dances  favourable  for  thefe  motions.  T)  ey  the  r.ns  of  the  fun,  or  by  the  cold,  or  where  they 

ire  of'en  fituated  in  the  crevices  cf  rocks,  hctwecu  are  o;;>ofcd  to  'he  injuries  of  man,  learn  to  keep 

ftones,  or  among-  other  uyder«,  feme  n  find,  and  themfelves  cl  -fe  when  they  are  abandoned  by  the 

forneinmud;  lb  that  their  firen^th,  or  powers  of  water,  and  live  a  much  longer  time."    See  Os- 

tnotion,  are  exerted  in  v.o'V.    It  is  prohaMe,'  how.  TP  fa..    Tie  mod  remarkable  fpecics  is  the 
ever,  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  operating  their      Pectfn  Maximvs,  or  grrat  Icallop,  being  the 

own  relief  from  thefe  cucuir.fhriccs  and  that  they  fur.e  with  what  IJ.irbut  carls  the dutal-montlr  feBen. 

inay  he  accidcntaHv  affidtd  by  other  bedfes.    It  It  has  w  r  ,ys,  very  prominent  and  broad,  and 

Itiuft*.  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  means  fruited  both  .1  Hove  and  below.    They  arc  rugged 

of  relief  cannot  be  numerous  or  eot.fiiVr.tKe  in  and  imbricated  with  fcates.  They  grow  to  a  laige 

fuch  as  are  attached  to  other  oy fieri*,  to  a  body  fize,  and  are  found  in  bed*-  by  thcmfelves;  are 

henier  than  themfelves,  or  to  a  rock  ;  but  <v.c\\  dredged  up,  and  barrelled  for  fait*.    The  ancictits 

fituntiors  arc  the  molt  uncommon  i;>  the  oyflcr-  f"  y  th. it  tl',c\  have  a  power  of  removing  themfelves 

beds  that  1  am  .ieq-i  tinted  with  en  the  Fu  pcn  from  phce  to  Titact  by  v~fl  fprir.jrs  o.  leaps.  The 

coafls  in  the  Chtt  iel.    Perhaps,  indet'd,  a.  wry  fi Hi  was  ofed  b^th  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  a 

angular  or  reavy  (hell  may  be  fiifficicnt  to  render  food.  When  drcfTed  with  pepper  and  cummin,  it 

an  pyfrer  immoveable.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  war;  takefi  medicinally.    The  fcallop  was  com- 

cafe  with  fuch  of  them  a*  have  been  obliged  by  monly  worn  by  pilgrims  on  their  hat,  or  the  cape 

worms,  or  other  more  formidable  enemies,  fo  to  cf  their  coat,  as  a  mark  that  they  had  creffed  the 

Jncrcafe  their  (hells  as  to  make  them  thick  and  tin-  fea  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  fome  diftaot 

ivieldy.    An  oyfler  that  has  never  been  attached  obi  eft  of  devotion. 

inay  fix  itfe'f  by  any  part  of  the  margin  of  either      ♦  PECTINAL.  n.f.  [from  Lat.  a  comb.} 

of  its  valves,  and  that  margin  will  become  the  —Plain  and  cartilaginous  fifties,  as  pellinah,  or 

middle,  or  nearly  fo,  if  the  oyfter  is  young.    I  fuch  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally  like  a  comb, 

have  feen  them  operate  upon  their  fheiis  in  fo  Brc<u;n. 

many  different  *ays,  and  with  fuch  admirable      *  PECTINATED.  adj.  [from  ptSen.\  Standing 

contrivance,  when  thofe  (bells  have  been  pierced  from  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. — To  fit 

by  their  enemies  (among  whom  I  muft  be  ranked),  CrolVlegg'd,  or  with  our  fingers  pe8inatedt  is  ac- 

that  I  do  not  thiuk  it  at  all  impoflible  for  them  to  counted  bad.  Brou  n* j  Fulmar  Errours. 
quit  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached.    It       *  PECTINATION.  ».*/.  The  ftate  of  being 

*ill  eafdy  be  imagined  how  delirate  and  difficult  pectinated. — The  complication  or  peR'matlan  of 

fuch  obfervations  and  experiments  muft  be,  con-  the  fingers  was  an  hieroglyphic  of  impediment, 

fldering  the  fenfibility  of  the  animal,  the  delicacy  Brew's  Fulgar  Errours. 

of  its  organs,  the  tranfparency  of  the  matter  that      PECTIN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamic 

forms  the  layers  of  its  (hoi's,  the  opacity  of  the  fup'  tflna  order,  belonging  to  {he  fyngenefia  ctafs 

Ihells  themfelves,  the  viciflitudes  of  the  Ha,  and  of  plant*  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  in 

the  feafons,  &c.    But  it  was  of  ufc  to  fliow,  that,  the  49th  order,  Ccmpnfit*. 

contrary  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by      (1.)  •  PECTORAL,  adj.  [from  pefforalis,  Lat.] 

the  learned,  as  well  as  by  fifhermen,  cyders  arc  Belonging  to  the  bread.— Being  troubled  with  a 

endowed  with  a  locomotive  faculty,  and  hy  what  cough,  prfferals  weie  nrefevibed.  JFtfeman. 
means  that  faculty  is  exerted.    Thofe  which  firft       (1.)  •  Pectoral,  n.f.  [peSoraie,  Lat.  peroral, 

ftiowed  me  thefe  motions  were  brought  from  the  Fr.]    A  breaft-plate. 

coafts  cf  Brc-tagr.e,  put  into  a  bed  at  La  Hogue,      (3.)  Pfctoral,  a  facerdotal  veftment,  worn  by 

then  at  CourfctiUe,  whence  they  were  carried  to.  the  Jewifh  h;gh-prieft.  The  Jews  ca,!l  it  Hhofchent 

Havre  ;  and  as  all  thefe  tr«nfportations  were  made  the  Grei  ks         the  Latins  rationale  indprffera/e, 

in  a  dry  carriage,  the  oyfters  could  not  be  in  per-  and  in  our  veifion  of  the  Bible  it  is  called  brcajl- 

feft  vigour.  Thefe  animals  have  much  more  fen  fa-  plate.  It  was  about  a  fpan  fquare.   See  Breast- 

tion  and  moreinduftry  than  is  generally  attributed  plate,  and  Plate  XLVLyfr-  8. 

to  them.    Thofe  authors  are  not  fo  enlightened      (4.)  Pectoral,  an  epithet  for  medicines  good 

as  they  imagine,  who  reprcfent  the  oyfter  as  ah  in  difeafes  of  the  bread  and  lungs. 

animal  deprived  of  fenfation,  as  an  intermediate      PECTORALE, a  breaftphteof  thin brafs,  about 

being  between  animals  and  vegetables,  as  a  plant,  11  fingerb  fquare,  worn  by  the  poorer  foldiem 

and  even  in  fome  refpecis  as  inferior  to  a  plant,  in  the  Roman  army,  who  were  rated  under  loco 

It  is  thus  tlut  the  oyfter  has  been  made  a  fou:  da-  drathmx.   See  Lorica. 

tior.  for  many  an  abfurd  hypothefis  with  refpedt       PECTORALIS.    See  Anatomy,  §  107. 

to  the  rature  of  animals.  The  oyfter  is  confeiout       PECTUNCUI.US,  the  cockle.    See  Pecte*. 

of  i-s  exiftence,  ard  confeious  alfo  that  fomcthing       (i.l  •  PECULATE.     )  n.f.  [fiecafatt.s,  Latin: 

cxilU  exterior  to  irMf    It  choofes,  it  rcjttfs;  it      (1.)  *  PECULATION.)  ptcvlct,  Fr.]  Robbery 

varies  its  operations  with  judgment,  according  tb  of  the  publick  j  theft  of  publick  money. 

{%.).  PECULATtOK, 
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(t.)  Peculation,  or  Peculate,  in  civil  law,  merly  to  the  Pope,  but  now  by  the  flat  %$  II. 

the  crime  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  by  a  VIII.  c.  19.  to  the  king  in  chancery, 

perfoa  intruded  with  the  receipt,  management,  or  *  PECULIARITY.  «./.  [from  peculiar.)  Par- 

cuftody  thereof.    This  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  civili-  ticulanty  ;  fumethiug  found  only  in  one. — It*  an 

ana  for  a  theft,  whether  the  thing  be  public,  fifcaj,  author  pofTeffed  any  diftingulflicd  marks  of  ftyle 

(acred,  or  religious.  or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there  would  remain  in 

*  PECULATOR,  [peculator,  Latin.]   Robber  his  leaft  fuccetsfa1  writings  fane  few.  tjkent 

of  the  pubtick.  whereby  t<»  dilcover  him.  S<wi/t. 

(1.)  *  PECULIAR,  adj.  [pecuUaris,  from  pecu-  *  PECULIARLY,  adv.  L"  om  peculiar. .]  X. 

Hum,  I. 'it.  peculf.  Ft.  ]  1.  Appropriate  ;  belonging  Particularly;  fingly. — Th.it  ^peculiarly  the  effect 

to  any  one  with  exclufionof  others.—!  agree  with  of  the  fun's  variation,  ft'ooduord    a.  In  a  y.an- 

Str  William  Temple,  that  the  word  humour  is  ner  not  common  to  o;hers.— Thus  T:vy  boafts 

peculiar  to  our  Englifli  tongue ;  but  not  that  the  this  bealt  peculiarly  her  own.  Drayton -—When 

thing  itfelf  is  peculiar  to  the  Englilh,  becaufe  the  this  danger  mcreak-d,  he  then  thought  fit  to  pray 

contrary  may  be  found  in  many  Spanilh,  Italian,  peculiarly  for  htm.  Fell. 

and  French  productions.  Swift.  %.  Not  common  (1.)  PECULIUM,  in  law,  the  ftock  or  eftate 

to  other  things  —The  only  iacred  hymns  they  are  which  a  pcrfon,  in  the  power  of  another,  whether 

that  chriftianity  hath  peculiar  unto  itfelf.  Hooker.—  male  or  female,  either  as  his  or  her  flax  e,  may 

One  peculiar  nation  to  feleft  acquire  by  hi*  induftry.  Roman  Hives  trequentjy 

From  all  the  reft.                             Milton,  amafled  toiifrdowhle  Aims  in  this  way.  The  word 

— Space  and  duration  being  ideas  that  have  fome-  properly  fignifies  the  advanced  price  which  a  Dave 

thing  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  could  get  for  his  matter's  cattle,  Sec.  above  the 

the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  be  of  price  fixed  upon  them  by  his  matter,  which  was 

ufe  for  their  illuftration.  Locke.   3.  Particular ;  the  flaye's  own  property.            ».„'..  .• 

Angle.   To  join  moft  with  peculiar,  though  tound  (%.)  Peculidm,  in  the  Romifh  church,  denotes 

in  Dryden,  H  improper. —  the  goods  which  each  religious  referves  and  pof- 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war;  fefles  to  himfelf. 

My  fate  is  Juno's  moft  peculiar  care.    Dryden.  *  PECUNIARY,  adj. [peiumarius+ltom pecunjat 

(a.)  *  Peculiar,  n. /.    1.  The  property;  the  Latin,  pecuniaire,  Fr.]    j.  Relating  to  money.— 

exclufive  property. —  Their  impoituns  delude  not  only  unto  pecuniary 

By  tincture  or  reflection,  they  augment  defraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death. 

Their  fraall  peculiar.            Milton's  Par.  Loft.  Brow*,  a.  Coufifting  of  money.— Pain  ot  infamy 

— Revenge  is  to  abfoiutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven,  is  a  feverer  punilhment  upon  ingenuous  natures 

that  no  confederation  whatever  can  empower  even  than  a  pecuniary  mulct.  Bacon. — The  injured  per- 

the  beft  men  to  aflnme  the  exerution  of  it.  South,  fon  might  take  a  pecuniary  naulc*  by  way  of  atone- 

a.  Something  abfeinded  from  the  ordinary  jurif-  ment.  Broome. 

diction. — Certain  peculiars  there  are,  fome  apper-  *  PED.  »./•  [commonly  pronounced  pad.)  f. 

taining  to  the  dignities  of  the  cathedral  church  at  A  fmall  packfaddle.    A  fed  is  much  fhorter  than 

Exon.  Canwt/.— .Some  peculiars  exempt  from  the  a  pannel:  and  is  raifed  before  and  behind,  and 

jurildiction  of  the  bifhops.  Lrjley.  ferves  for  fmall  burdens. —  ,  , 

(j.)  Peculiar,  in  the  canon  law,  {§  a.  def.  %.)  A  pannel  and  wanty,packfaddleand^.  Tuff, 

fignifies  a  particular  parifli  or  church  that  has  ».  A  bafltet;'  a  hamper.— A  balk  is  a  wicker  ped, 

jurif  liction  within  itfelf  for  granting  probates  of  wherein  they  ufe  to  carry  fifli.  Spenfcr. 

wills  and  adminiftrations,  exempt  from  the  ordi-  PEDACE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra; 

nary  or  bithop's  court.   The  king's  chapel  is  a  j\  miles  S.  of  Cofeuza. 

royal  peculiar,  exempt  from  all  fpirimal  jurifdic-  •  PEDAGOGICAL,  adj.  [from  pedagogue."} 

tion,  and  refeived  to  the  vifitation  and  immediate  Suiting  or  belonging  to  a  fchoolmafter. 

government  of  the  king  hirnfelf.   Tnere  is  like-  (1.)  *  PEDAGOGUE.  »./.  [pedagoguj,  Latin, 

wife  the  archbilhop's  peculiar  :  for  it  is  an  ancient  rait*yuyo<,  **>(  and  *ya.]  Oae  who  teaches  boys; 

privilege  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wherever  a  fchoolmafter;  a  pedant.— 

any  manors  or  advowfons  belong  to  it,  they  forth-  Tew  pedagogues  but  curfe  the  barren  chair, 

with  become  exempt  from  the  ordinary,  and  arc  Like  him  who  hang'd  himfelf.  DrydefU 

reputed  peculiars :  there  are  57  fuch  peculiars  in  (a.)  A  Pedagogue,  or  Pedagogue,  is  an 

the  fee  of  Canterbury.    Befules  thefe,  there  are  inftruclor  in  grammar  and  other  arts.   The  word 

fome  peculiars  belonging  to  deans,  chapters,  and  is  formed  from  the  Greek          myeys,  puerorum 

prebendaries,  which  are  only  exempted  from  the  du8or%  i.  e.  a  leader  of  boys.    M.  Fleury  obferves, 

junfdici ion  of  the  archdeacon :  thefe  are  derived  that  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  Haves  appoint, 

from  the  bifhop,  who  may  vifit  them,  and  to  ed  to  attend  their  children,  lead  them,  and  teach 

whom  there  lies  an  appeal.  them  to  walk,  &c.   The  Romans  gave  the  fame 

(4.)  Peculiars,  Covet  of,  is  a  branch  of,  and  denomination  to  the  Haves  who  were  intruded 

annexed  to,  the  court  of  arches.   It  has  a  jurif*  with  the  care  and  infttuction  of  their  children, 

diction  over  all  thofe  parifhes  difpeifed  though  *  To  Pedagogue,  t>.  a.  [*out*y»yiut  from  the 

the  province  of  Canterbury  in  the  midft  of  other  noun.]   To  teach  with  fupercilioufnefs. — 

diocefes,  which  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary's  This  may  confine  their  younger  ftiles, 

jurifdictioo,  and  fubject  to  the  metropolitan  only.  Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's.  Prior* 

All  ecclefiafticai  caufes,  arifing  within  thefe  pecu-  *  PEDAGOGY,  n.f.  [ncuimyuyia.]  Prepara- 

liar  or  exempt  jurisdictions,  are  originally  cogniz-  to  17  difcipline. — The  old  fabbath  appertained  to 

able  by  this  court :  from  which  an  appeal  lay  for-  the  pedagogy  ^  rudiments  of  the  law.  Whit*.— 
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In  t?me  the  reaTon  of  men  ripening  to  fuch  a  pitch,  ced  and  pedantici,  we  ought  to  confider  how  it  ap- 

«s  to  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Mofcs's  rod  and  the  peared  in  the  time  the  poet  wrir.  Addijon. — The 

discipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  difplay  the  obfeurity  is  brought  over  them  by  ignorance  and 

fubftance  without  the  fhadow.  South.  age,  made  yet  raoir  obfeure  by  their  pedantienl 

(i.)  *  PEDAL.  «./.  [pedalis,  Lat.]   Belonging  elucidatory.  Felton. — A  fpiritof  contradiction  is  fo> 

to  a  foot.  Di8.  pedantick  and  hateful,  that  a  man  fhould  watch 

{%.)  *  Pedals.  »./•  [.pedalis,  Lat.  pedales,  Fr.}  againft  every  inftance  of  it.  Waits. — We  now  be- 

The  large  pipes  of  an  organ :  fo  called  becaufe  lieve  the  Corpernican  (yftem ;  yet  we  fhall  ft  ill  life 

played  upon  and  ftopt  with  the  foot.  Di8.  the  popular  terms  of  fun-rife  and  fun-fet,  and  not 

(3.)  Pedals  are  made  fquare,  and  of  wood ;  introduce  a  new  pedantic k  deferiptioo  of  them 

they  are  ufually  13  in  number.    They  are  of  mo-  from  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Bent  ley. 
dern  invention,  and  ferve  to  carry  the  founds  of      •  PEDANTICALLY,  adv.  [from  pedantic al.] 

an  octave  deeper  than  the  reft.   See  Organ.  With  awkward  oftent.it  ion  ot  literature. — The 

PEDAL1UM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angi-  earl  of  Rofcommon  has  excellently  rendered  it; 

of  perm  ia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically.  Dry  den. 
of  plants;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking      (i.)*  PEDANTRY,  n.f.  [pedanterie,  French.] 

under  the  18th  order,  Lurid*.  Awkward  oftentation  of  ncedlefs  learning. — 'Tia 

*  PEDANEUS.  adj.  [pedanetu,  Latin.]  Going  a  practice  that  favours  much  of  pedantry.  Brxnun. 
on  foot.  Di8.  — Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry  of 

(i0  *  PEDANT,  n.f.  [pedant,  French. J    1.  A  quotation.  Ccxwel.— It  is  in  Latin,  if  1  may  be  al> 

fchoolmafter. —  towed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation,  non  perfuadebis, 

A  pedant  that  keeps  a  fcheol  i'  the  'church,  etiamj  per/ua/eris.  Addijon.— -The  young  nobility 

Shak.  are  fent,  for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  of  pedantry 

The  boy  who  fcarce  has  paid  bis  entrance  by  a  college  education.  Swift. 
down  (2.)  Pedantry,  or  Pedantism,  the  quality 

To  his  proud  pedant*  or  declin'd  a  noun.  Dryd.  or  manner  of  a  ped ant.   See  Pedant.   To  fwell 

%.  A  man  vain  of  low  knowledge;  a  man  awkward-  up  little  and  low  things,  to  make  a  vain  (how  of 

ly  oftentatioat  of  his  literature.— The  pedant  can  fcience,  to  heap  up  Greek  and  Latin  withottt 

fiear  nothing  but  in  favour  of  the  conceits  he  is  judgment,  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  differ  trora 

amorous  of.  GtanvMe. — The  preface  has  fo'much  us  about  a  paffage  in  Suetonius  or  other  ancient 

of  the  pedant,  and  fo  little  of  the  converfation  of  authors,  or  in  the  etymology  of  a  wordr  to  ftir 

men  in  it,  that  I  ftiall  pafs  it  over,  Addifon.—  up  all  the  world  againft  a  man  for  not  admiring 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight ;  Cicero  enough,  to  be  interefted  for  the  reputation 

The  pedant  gets  »  mi  ft  re  fa  by't.  Prior,  of  an  ancient  as  if  he  were  our  next  of  kin,  is  what 

Purfuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  fchools.  we  properly  call  pedantry.    Nor  is  that  fpecies  of 

Young,  modern  pedantry  lefs  ridiculous,  however  com- 

(1.)  Phdant,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  rough,  unpolifn-  mon,  which  leads  Englifh  authors  to  make  an  of- 
ed  man  of  letters,  who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe  tentatious  difplay  of  their  proficiei  cy  in  the  modern 
of  the  fciences,  and  abounds  in  unfeafonable  cri-  languages,  by  introducing  French  phrafes,  and 
ticifms  and  obfervations.  Madam  Dacier  defines  quotations  from  French,  Spanifh,  or  Italian  writers; 
a  pedant,  a  perfon  who  has  more  reading  than  and  by  writing  Jean,  Louis,  Carlos,  Pedro,  &c. 
good  fenfe.  See  Pedantry.  Pedants  arc  ever  inftead  of  Jcbn,  Lewis,  Chan '  s,  Peter,  Sec.  See 
armed  with  quibbles  and  fyllogifms,  breathe  no-  Ci-devant,  and  Louis.  See  alfo  Dr  Johnfon's 
thing  but  deputation  and  chicanery,  and  purfuc  juft  cenfure  of  fuch  pedantry  and  affectation,  under 
a  propofition  to  the  laft  limits  of  logic.  Male-  English  Language,  page  6 74-5,  Sec. 
branche  defcribes  a  pedant  as  a  man  full  of  falfc  PEDAR I ANS,  in  Roman  antiquity.  Dr  Mid- 
erudition,  who  makes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge,  dleton  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  word, 
and  is  ever  quoting  fome  Gn  ek  or  Latin  author,  He  fays,  that  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome  had 
or  hunting  back  to  a  remote  etymology.  Lord  a  right  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  fenate  both  du« 
Chefterficld  juftly  and  fucceftfully  ridiculed  this  ring  their  office  and  after  it,  and  before  they  were 
fpeeies  of  pedantry,  but  fet  the  example  which  put  upon  the  roll  by  the  cenfors,  yet  they  had 
has  been  lince  very  much  followed,  of  what  may  wt  probably  a  ri^ht  to  fpeak  or  debate  there  on 
be  ftiled  modem  pedantry,  by  conft.mtly  interlard-  any  qneltion,  at  leaft  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  re- 
ing  his  letters  and  other  works  with  French,  public.  For  this  feetns  to  have  been  the  original 
Spantfb,  and  Italian  quotations.  St  Evremont  fays,  diftinction  between  them  and  the  ancient  fenators, 
that  to  paint  the  folly  of  a  pedant,  we  mu ft  re-  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  formule  of  the  con- 
prefent  him  as  turning  all  converfation  to  fome  fular  edict  fent  abroad  to  fnmmon  the  fcnatc, 
one  fcience  or  fubjeft  he  is  beft  acquainted  with,  which  wa6  addrelied  to  all  fenators,  aod  to  all 
There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  all  robes,  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From 
Wicquefort  fays,  an  ambaftador  always  attentive  this  diftinction,  thofe  who  had  only  a  right  to  vote 
to  formalities  and  decorums  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  were  callul  in  ridicule  pedarian  ;  becaufe  they  fig. 
political  pedant.  nified  their  votes  by  their  feel,  not  their  tongues* 

*  PK  DAN  TICK.   >  adj.  [pedantefyve,  Fr.  from  and,  upon  every  divifion  of  the  fenate,  vent  over 

*  PEDANT1CAL.  J  ptdant.\  Awkwardly  of-  to  the  fide  of  thofe  whofc  opinion  they  approved, 
tentatious  of  learning. — MrCheekehad  eloquence  it  was  in  allufion  to  this  old  cuftom,  which  leerus 
tn  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues;  but  tor  other  to  have  been  wholiy  dropt  in  the  latter  ages  of 
fufficiencies  ftdantick  enough.  Hay  ward. — When  the  republic,  that  the  mute  part  of  the  fenate  con- 
yit  fee  any  loing  ia  an  old  fatyrift  thjit  looks  for-  Ljnucd  flill  to  be  called  by  the  name  pcdar  'iams,  as 

Cicc/e, 
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Cicero  informs  us,  who,  in  giving  an  account  to 
Atticus  of  a  certain  debate  and  decree  of  the  fe- 
nate  upon  it,  fays  that  it  was  made  with  the  eager 
and  general  concurrence  of  the  pedarisns,  though 
againft  the  authority  of  all  the  confutars. 

PEDATURA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fpace  or 
proportion  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  fet  out. 
This  word  often  occurs  in  writers  on  military  af- 
fairs :  as  in  Hyginus  de  Caftrametatione,  manine- 
rimtu  haque  ad  computationem  cohortit  equitat*  mil' 
liarix  ptduturam  ad  1360  dart  debere  ;  which  is 
thus  explained :  The  pedatura,  or  fpace  allowed 
for  a  cohort  equitata  or  provincial  cohort,  confid- 
ing of  both  borfe  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame 
as  the  pedatura  of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry, 
of  the  fame  number,  but  muft  exceed  it  by  360 
feet,  for  the  proportion  of  the  room  of  one  horfe- 
man  to  one  foot  foldier  he  afligns  as  two  and  a 
half  to  one. 

*  To  PEDDLE,  v.  n.  To  be  bufy  about  trifles. 
Alnf.  It  is  commonly  written  piddle  :  as,  what 
f>iddH*x  wark  is  Uere  I 

(i.>  PEDEEt  Great,  a  large  navigable  river 
of  8.  Carolina,  which  nfei  in  N.  Carolina,  in  the 
Appalachian  mountains',  where  it  Is  called  Yad- 
kin, thence  it  tuna  E.  50  miles  to  Mount  Ararat, 
thence  S.  by  E.  into  8.  Carolina,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Waree,  the  Little  Pedee,  Lynch's  River, 
B  ack  River,  &c.  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  6 
miles  below  George-town. 

(»  )  l*i dee,  Little,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina, 
formed  of  feveral  head  waters,  that  rife  in  N.  Ca- 
rolina ;  and  after  crofting  the  divifional  line,  runs 
<iuc  S.  till  it  falls  into  the  great  Pedee,  3*  miles 
above  its  mouth  and  16  ra.  below  Qucenborougb. 

PEDEMONTE,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Larorat 
20  miles  NNE.  of  Capua. 

PEDENA,  a  town  and  bifliop's  fee  in  Wria ; 
•sr  miles  SSE.  of  Trictle  and  of  Cabo  de  Iftria; 
and  64  NE.  of  Rovigno.  Lon.  14.  30.  E.  Lat. 
4J.  3*.  N. 

PEDERASTS,  the  fame  with  Sodomitks. 

*  PEDERERO.  n.  /.  [pedrero,  Spaniftj,  from 
piedra,  a  ftonc  with  which  they  charged  it.]  A 
fmall  cannon  managed  by  a  fwivel.  It  is  fre- 
quently written  paterero. 

PEDERNEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  North  Coafts;  44  miles  NW.  of  Guingamp, 
and  10$  SW.  of  Lannion. 

PEDERNEIRA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Eftremadura,  on  the  W.  coaft ;  containing 
about  1300  inhabitants ;  18  miles  SW.  of  Lcyria, 
and  18  NE.  of  Peniche.  Lon.  9.  40.  E.  Ferro. 
39.  31.  N. 

(1.)  •  PEDESTAL,  »./.  [piedejlal,  Fr.J  The 
lower  member  of  a  pillar)  the  bans  of  a  ftatue.— 
The  poet  bawls, 

And  ihakes  the  ftatues  and  the  ptdefialt.  Dryd. 
— The  fore  part  of  the  pedefial  was  curioufly  em- 
boflVd  with  a  triumph,  Addifon. — 

So  ftifT,  fo  mute !  fome  ftatue  would  you  fwear 

Stept  from  it's  pedettal  to  take  the  air.  Pope. 

(1.)  Pedestal.  See  Architecture,  Index i 
atid  Column. 

PEDESTRIAN,  adj.  Travelling  on  foot.  See 
♦he  next  article. 

*  Pr.DESTR10US.«4,.(MlM<i  Latin.]  Not 


1   )  FED 

Winged ;  going  on  foot.— Men  conceive  they  never 
lie  down,  and  enjoy  not  the  pofition  of  reft  or- 
dained nnto  all  pedefirious  animals.  Brow. 

PEDIACI,  or  )  in  Grecian  antiquity.  Therity 

PEDIiEANS,  J  of  Athens  was  anciently  divid- 
ed into  3  different  parts ;  one  on  the  jdetcent  of 
an  hill ;  another  on  the  fea-fhore ;  and  a  third  hi 
a  plain  between  the  other  two.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  middle  region  were  called  xiiJutoi,  Pedicam, 
formed  from  tw/*,  plain  or  flat,  or,  as  Arftotle 
will  have  it,  Pediaei  .*  tbofe  of  the  hill,  Diacriatu  } 
.and  thofe  of  the  fhore.  Pa r alien j.  Thefe  quarters 
ufually  compofed  to  many  different  factions.  Pi- 
fi  ft  rat  us  made  ufe  of  the  Pedheans  againft  the  Dia- 
crians.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  when  a  form  of  go- 
vernment was  to  be  chofen,  the  Diacrians  chofe 
It  democratic;  thePcdizans  demanded  an  arifto- 
cracy,  and  the  Paralians  a  mixed  government. 

•(a.)  PEDICLE.  n.J.  [from  pedis,  Lat. pedieule, 
Fr.]  The  footftalk,  that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit 
is  fixed  to  the  tree. — The  caufe  of  the  holding 
green,  is  the  cioie  com  pad  fubftance  of  their 
leaves  and  pedicles.  Bacon. 

{%.)  Pedicle.   See  Botany,  §  8a,  1. 

*  PEDICULAR,  adj.  {pedicularis,  Latin,  pea*- 
eulaire,  Fr.]  Having  the  phthiriafis  or  loufy  dii- 
temper.  Ainjkuorth. 

PEDICULARIS,  in  botany,  Rattle  Coxcomb,  or 
Lonfe-ioort,  a  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order  be- 
longing to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Per- 
JonaU. 

PEDICULUS,  the  Louse,  in  entomology,  a 
genus  of  infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptcra. 
It  has  fix  feet,  two  eyes,  and  a  fort  of  (ling  in  the 
mouth  ;  the  feelers  are  as  long  as  the  thorax ;  and 
the  belly  is  deprefled  and  foblobated.  It  is  an 
oviparous  animal.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  man 
alone,  but  infeft  other  animals,  as  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  even  fifties  and  vegetables;  but 
thefe  are  of  peculiar  fpecies  on  each  animal,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  nature  of  each,  fome  of 
which  are  different  from  thofe  which  infeft  the 
human  body.  Nay,  even  infe&t  are  infefted  with 
vermin  which  feed  on  and  torment  them.  Several 
kinds  of  beetles  are  fubjcA  to  lice;  but  particu- 
larly that  kind  called  the  loufy  beetly.  The  Ike  on 
this  are  very  numerous,  and  will  not  be  (book 
off.  The  earwig  is  often  infefted  with  lice,  juft 
at  the  fetting  on  of  its  head :  thefe  are  white,  and 
(hining  like  mites,  but  they  are  much  fmaller ; 
tbey  are  round- backed,  flat-bellied,  and  have  lon^ 
legs,  particularly  the  foremoft  pair.  Snails  of  all 
kinds,  but  efpecially  the  large  naked  forts,  are 
very  fubjeci  to  lice ;  which  are  continually  feen 
running  about  them,  and  devouring  them.  Num- 
bers of  little  red  lice,  with  a  very  fmall  bead, 
and  in  mapc  refcmbling  a  tortoife,  are  often  fern 
about  the  legs  of  fpidcrs,  and  tbey  never  leave  the 
animal  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  is  killed,  they  al- 
mod  inltantly  forfake  him.  A  fpecies  of  whitiflj 
lice  are  found  on  humble  bees;  they  are  alfo 
found  upon  ants ;  and  fifties  are  not  lefs  fubjeft 
to  them  than  other  animals.  Kircher  tell  us, 
that  he  found  lice  alfo  on  flies.  The  loufe  which 
infefts  the  human  body  makes  a  very  curious  ap- 
pearance through  a  microfcope.  It  has  fuch  a 

tranfparent 


I 


PED  (14*)  PID 

tranfparent  (bell  or  (kin,  that  we  are  able  to  dif-  fpot,  io  ocpvcr  which  jtfie  white  bladder  (eerns 

cover  more  of  what  naffes  within  its  body  than  in  to  lie.   This  motion  of  the  fydole  and  riiaftole 
mod  other  livipg  creatures.  It  hat  naturally  three  is  beft  feen  when  the  creature  begins  to  grow 
divifions,  the  bead,  the  bread,  and  tbe  tail  part,  weak  ;  and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder,  which 
la  the  head  appear  two  tine  black  eyes,  with  a  Teems  to  be  the  heart,  the  creature  inftantiy  dies, 
horn  that  has  five  joints,  and  is  furrounded  with  Tbe  lower  dai  k  fpot  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  excre- 
hairs  ftanding  before  each  eye;  and  from  the  end  ment  in  the  gut.   Lice  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  nofe  or  fnout  there  is  a  pointed  projecting  hermaphrodites:  but  this  is  erroneous}  for  Mr 
part,  which  fcrves  as  a  (heath  or  cafe  to  a  piercer  Lieuwer.hoeck  obferved,  that  the  males  have  (lings 
or  fucker,  which  the  creature  thruft  s  into  the  (kin  in  their  tails,  which  the  females  have  not.  And 
to  draw  out  tbe  blood  and  humours  which  are  its  he  luppofes  the  fmarting  pain  which  thofe  crea- 
deftined  food  ;  for  it  has  no  mouth  that  opens  tures  fometimes  give,  to  be  owing  to  their  fting- 
tn  the  common  way.   This  piercer  or  fucker  is  ing  with  thefe  (lings  when  made  uneafy  by  pref- 
judged  to  be  700  times  fatal ler  than  a  hair,  and  fure  or  otherwife.   He  fays,  that  he  felt  little  or 
is  contained  in  another  cafe  within  the  firft,  and  po  pain  from  their  fuckers,  though  fix  of  them 
can  be  drawn  in  or  thruft  out  at  pleafure.   Tbe  were  feeding  on 'his  hand  at  once.   To  know  the 
bread  is  very  beautifully  marked  in  the  middle ;  true  hiftory  and  manner  of  breeding  of  thefe  erea- 
the  (kin  ia  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little  pits;  and  tares,  M.  Lieuwenhoeck  put  two  female  lice 
from  the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs,  each  into  a  black  (locking,  which  he  wore  nigbt  and 
having  five  joints,  and  their  (kin  all  the  way  re-  day.   He  found,  on  examination,  that  in  fix  days 
fembling  (hagreen,  except  at  tbe  end,  where  it  is  one  of  them  had  laid  above  50  eggs;  and,  upon 
fmootber.   Each  leg  is  terminated  by  two  daws,  diffecting  it,  he  found  as  many  yet  remaining  in 
which  are  hooked,  and  are  of  an  unequal  length  the  ovary :  whence  he  concludes  that  in  u  days 
and  fixe.   Thefe  it  ufes  as  we  would  a  thumb  it  would  have  laid  zco  eggs.    Thefe  eggs  natu- 
and  middle  finger;  and  there  are  hairs  between  rally  hatch  in  fix  days,  and  would  then  probably 
thefe  claws  as  well  aB  all  over  the  legs.   On  the  have  produced  50  males,  and  as  many  females ; 
back  part  of  the  tail  there  may  be  difcovered  fume  and  thefe  females  coming  to  their  full  growth  m 
ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of  marks  which  18  days,  might  each  of  tbem  be  fuppofed  after 
look  like  the  ftrokes  of  a  rod  on  the  human  (kin;  ia  days  more  to  lay  100  egg*;  which  eggs,  in 
the  belly  looks  like  (hagreen,  and  towards  the  fix  days  more,  might  produce  a  young  brood  of 
lower  end  it  is  very  clear,  and  full  of  pits ;  at  the  5000:  (b  that  in  eight  weeks,  one  loufe  may  fee 
extremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two  fcraicircular  5000  of  its  own  descendants.  Signior  Rbedi,  who 
parts  all  covered  with  hairs,  which  ferve  to  con-  has  more  attentively  obferved  thefe  animals  than 
ceal  the  anus.  When  the  loufe  mows  its  legs,  the  any  other  author,  has  given  feveral  engravings  of 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  which  ail  unite  in  an  oblong  the  different  fpecirs  of  lice  found  on  different  ani- 
dark  fpot  in  tb«  middle  of  the  bread,  may  be  dif-  mals.   Men,  he  obferves,  are  fubject  to  two 
tinguiftud  perfectly,  and  fo  may  the  motion  of  the  kinds ;  the  common  loufe  and  the  crah-loufe.  He 
mulck-s  of  the  bead  when  it  moves  its  borns.  We  obferves  alio,  that  the  file  of  the  lice  is  not  at  all 
may  likewife  fee  tbe  various  ramifications  of  the  proportioned  to  that  of  the  animal  which  they 
veins  and  arteries,  which  are  white,  with  the  pulfe  infeft ;  fince  the  (larliug  has  them  a*  large  as  the 
regularly  beating  in  the  arteries.   But  the  mod  fwan.    Some  kinds  of  conflitutions  are  more 
furprifing  of  all  the  fights  is  the  periftaltic  motion  apt  to  breed  lice  than  others;  and  in  fome 
of  the  guts,  which  is  continued  all  the  way  from  places  of  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  are  cer- 
the  ftoroach  down  to  the  anus.    If  one  of  thefe  tain  to  be  deftroyed  upon  people  who  in- other 
creatures,  when  hungry,  be  pUced  on  the  back  climates  arc  over  run  with  them.  Clcanlincfs 
of  the  hand,  it  will  thruft  its  fucker  into  the  (kin,  is  doubtlefs  the  grand  fecret  by  which  to  keep 
and  the  blood  which  it  fucks  may  be  feen  puffing  clear  from  lice,  efpecially  when  we  wear  wool- 
in  a  fine  ft  ream  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head ;  len  clothes :  It  is  alfo  nereffary  where  there  is 
where,  falling  into  a  roundiih  cavity,  it  partes  any  danger,  to  take  nourifiiing,  fucculent  food, 
again  in  a  fine  dream  to  another  circular  recep  and  to  ule  wholefome  drink;  to  rub  with  garlic 
tacle  in  the  middle  of  the  head  ;  thence  it  runs  and  muftard,  to  take  treacle  inwardly,  alfo  falted 
through  a  fmali  veffel  to  the  bread,  and  then  to  and  acid  food,  to  bathe,  and  to  foment  the  body 
a  gut  which  reaches  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  with  a  decoction  of  lupines,  or  of  gall  nuts ;  but 
body,  where*  in  a  curve,  it  turns  again  a  little  up-  the  mod  effectual  remedies  are  fulphur  and  to- 
ward ;  in  the  bread  and  gut  the  blood  is  moved  bacco,  mercurial  ointment,  black  pepper,  and  vi. 
without  inter  million,  with  a  great  force ;  efpe-  negar.   Monkey's  and  fome  Hottentot*,  we  arc 
cially  in  the  gut,  where  it  occafions  fuch  a  con-  told,  eat  lice;  and  are  thence  denominated  phthi- 
traction  of  the  gut  as  is  very  furpriling.   In  the  rophages.   On  the  coad  of  the  Red  Sea  it  is 
upper  part  of  the  crooked  afcending  gut  above-  reported,  that  there  is  a  nation,  of  fmall  dature 
mentioned,  the  propelled  blood  (lands  ftiii,  and  and  of  a  black  colour,  who  ule  locults  for  the 
feems  to  undergo  a  feparation,  fome  of  it  becom-  greated  part  of  their  food,  prepared  only  with 
ing  clear  and  waterifh,  while  other  black  parti-  fait.   On  fuch  food  thefe  men  live  till  40,  and 
cles  arc  pulhed  forward  to  tbe  anus.   If  a  loufe  then  die  of  a  pedicular  or  loufy  difeafe.   A  kiod 
is  placed  on  its  back,  two  bloody  darkifli  fpots  of  winged  lice  devour  them,  their  body  putrefies, 
nppear ;  the  larger  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  and  they  die  in  great  torment.    It  is  alfo  a  fact 
letter  towards  the  tail ;  the  motions  of  which  are  that  the  negroes  on  the  wed  coad  of  Africa  take 
followed  by  tbe  pulfatioo  of  the  dark  bloody  great  delight  in  making  their  women  clear  their 

bodies 
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of  her,  and 


greedinefs  as  fa  ft  as  rhoy  find  the 
medicine  lice  were  e'fteemed 


(    14S   )  V   E  T> 

n  With  ftagnated  or  moved  flowfy  in  tftem*  As  f  fm* 
In  ancient   conducing  to  the  refoliition  of  ohft ™ fHons,  the 


ned  aperient,  febrifuge,  may  be  confidered  as  fhorf.  and  fate  fevers  ; 
pale  complexion.   The   in  ufing  them  we  imitate  nature,  which  by  a 


and  proper  for  curing  a 

natural  repugnance  to  thofe  ogly  creatures  (fayt  Often  carries  off  an  dbftru&ing  caufe  of  a  rhroi 

Lemcry)  perhaps  contributed  mdre-to  banifh  the  hical  ailment.   Borelli,  Boerhaave,  and  Hoffman, 

fever  than  tbe  remedy  ■Sffelf.'  In  <he  ^dndice  five  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  warm  pedilovium  acla 

or  fix  were  fwallowed  in  a  foft  egg.    In  the  fup-  by  driving  a  large  quantity  5f  blood  irifo  the  parts 

ptrffion  of  urmv,  ' wliich  hjfppe'ns  frequently  to  immersed.  But  arguments  ttioK  give  ttay  to  facH 

children  at  tbcu*  birth,  a  living  lonfe  is  mtrbdtrced  the  experiments  related  in  the  Medical  E  flays 

into  the  urethra,  which,  by  the  tickling  which  it  feem  to  proVe  to  a  demonftration,  that  the  warm 


occafions  ia  the  canal,  forces  the  fphincter  16  Te-  pCdiluvium  acts  by  rarifyin£  the  blood.   A  warm 

Lax,  and  permits  the  urine  'to  flow.   A  bug  pro-  pedimvium,  when  rightly  tempered,  may  be  ufed 

duces  the  fame  effect.  Farriers  have 'alfo  a  cuftom  as  a  fafe  cordial,  by  which  circulation  can  be  rnii- 

(fays  M.  Bourgeois)  Of  mtioducibg  One  or  two  fed,  or  a  gentle  fever  railed  ;  with  this  advantage 

lice  into  the.  urethra  of  horfes  when  they  are  over  the  cordials  and  fiidorifics,  that  the  eHcct  of 

feked  with  a  retention  Of  urine,  a  difeafe  pretty  them  may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

common  among  them.   But,  according  to  the  (i.)  •  PEDIMENT,  n.  /.  [pedis,  Lat.]  In  ar- 

Continuation  of  tbe  Materia  Medica,'  to  ufe  the  chitectnre,  an  ornament  that  crowns  the ordonnan- 

pedicular  medicine  with 'the  grcateft  advantage^  ces,  finifhes  the  fronts  of  buildings,  and  ferves  as 

one  would  need  to  be  id 'Africa*  where  thofe  in-  ar-decdration  over  gates,  windows  and  niches :  it 

feels  are  carefully  fought  after  and  fwallowed  as  is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular  form,  but  fometimes 

a  delicious  morfei.  The  great  difttoction  between  makes  the  arch  of  a  circle.  Di8. 

thofe  which  infeft  mankind  is  imp  tbe  bead  and  (»  >Pf9iWENT.   See  Arch i tkcture,  Index. 

body  loufe.  The  former  is  hard  and  fffgh  co-  PtDfNAIG  durgum,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in 

loured,  and  the  Tatter  iefs  eompa'et  and  more  of  Myfore. 

aflien  colour.   If  it  were  poffrblfe  to  give  a  Tea-  PEt>lR,  a  town  of  Sumatra,  on  theK.  coift. 

fon  why  fume  families  of  the  fatne  fpecies  ftrcfc  belonging  to  the  king  of  Acheeb,  40  miles  E.  of 

to  the  head  and  others  to  the  clothes,'  «c.  it  AcBeen. .  Don.  96.  36.  B.   Lat.  5.  ax.  N. 

would  alfo,  in  all  probability,  be  poffrble  to  under-  ( 1.)  *  PEDLER.  is.  /.  [a  petty  dealer;  a  contract, 

fttnd  the  nature  of  many  contagions  difeafes.  tion  produced  by  frequent  ufe.]    One  who  ira- 

(1.)  *  PEDIGREE;*./  \pdr  and degre,  Skinner.]  vels  the  country  with  fmall  commodities. — 

Genealogy  ;  lineage;  account  of  delcent.— I  anl  All  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend, 

no  herald  to  enquire  of  men's  pedigree.  Sidney   Bearing  a  truffe  of  trifles  at  his  back.  SpeHtf, 

You  tell  a  pedigree  — If  you  would  hear  the  pedler  at  the  door,  you 

Of  threefcore  and  two  years.               Sbak.  would  never  dance  again  after  a  taboT  and  pipe. 

—Alterations  of  Gmames,  which  in  former  ages  Sbak. — 

have  been  very  common,  have  obfeured  the  truth  ,       He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 

of  our  pedigrees.  Camden.—  At  wakes  and  waifails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  giv'n  Sbak. 

A  pedigree  which  reached  to  heaven.      Waller.  Had  fly  Ulyfles  at  the  fack 

— The  Jews  preferred  the  pedigrees  of  their  feve-  Of  Troy  brought  thee  his  pedler* s  pack.  Cleave!. 

ral  tribes,  with  a  more  fcrupulous  exattnefs  than  — A  narrow  education  may  beget  among  fome  of 


any  other  nation.  Atterbury. 

(a.)  Pedigree.  See  Consanguinity,  De- 
scent, Genealogy,  and  Inheritance,  §  3. 

PEDILUVIUM,  Bathing  op  the  Feet. 
The  ufes  of  warm  bathing  in  general,  and  of  the 
pediluvium  in  particular,  are  fo  little  underftood, 
that  they  are  often  prepofteroufly  ufed,  and  fome- 
times as  injudicioufly  abftained  from.  Warm  ba- 
thing is  of  no  fervice  where  there  is  an  irrefoluble 
obftruction,  though,  by  its  taking  off  from  a 
fpafm  in  general,  it  may  feem  to  give  a  moment's 
eafe:  nor  does  it  draw  from  the  diftant  parts,  but 


tbe  clergy  in  poffeffjon  fuch  contempt  for  all  in- 
novators, as  merchants  have  for  pedler s.  S<wtft. — 
Atlas  was  fo  exceeding  ftrorig, 
He  bore  the  Ikies  upon  his  back, 
Ju  ft  as  a  pedler  does  his  pack.  SutHfi, 
(a.)  Pedler,  or  Pedlar,  a  travelling  foot-tra- 
der.  See  Hawker.    In  Britain  (and  formerly  in 
Prance)  the  pedlars  are  defpifed  ;  but  it  is  other- 
wife  in  other  countries.   In  Spaniih  America,  the 
bufinefs  is  fo  profitable,  that  it  fs  thought  by 
no  means  difhonourable ;  and  there  are  many 
gentlemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  cir- 


often  hurts  by  puihing  againft  matter  that  will  Cumftances  are  declining,  fend  their  fons  to  the 

not  yield  with  a  ftronger  impetus  of  circulation  Indies  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  this  way.  Al- 

than  the  ftretched  and  difeaf**d  veffel  can  bear:  moft  all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  diftribu- 

fo  that  where  there  is  any  fufpicion  of  fcirrhus,  ted  through  the  lbuthern  continent  of  America  by 

warm  bathing  of  any  fort  (hould  never  be  ufed.  pedlars.    They  come  from  Panama  to  Paita  by 


On  the  other  hand,  where  obltrodtions  are  not  of 
long  (landing,  and  the  impacted  matter  is  not  ob- 
ftinate,  warm  baths  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  relolve 
tbem  quickly.  In  recent  colds,  with  flight  hum- 
oral peripneumonies,  they  are  frequently  an  im- 
mediate cure.  This  they  effect  by  incrcafing  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  opening  the  lkin,  and 


fea  i  and  in  the  road  from  the  port  laft  mention- 
ed, they  make  Peura  their  firft  voyage  to  Lima. 
Some  take  the  road  through  Caxamatia  ;  others 
through  Truxillo,  along  the  fli ore  from  Lima. 
They  take  their  paffage  back  to  Panama  by  fea, 
and  perhaps  take  with  them  a  little  cargo  of  bran* 
dy.  At  Panama  they  again  ftock  themfelvcs  with 


driving  freely  through  the  lungs  that  lentor  which  European  goods,  returning  by  fea  to  Paita,  where 

they 
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they  are  put  on  ifapre ;  there  they  hire  mules  and 
load  them,  the  Indians  going  with  them  in  order 
to  lead  them  back.  Their  travelling  expences  are 
next  to  nothing;  for  the  Indians  are  brought 
under  fuch  fubjeclion,  that  they  find  lodging  for 
them,  and  provender  for  their  mules,  frequently 
thinking  it  an  honour  done  them  for  their  guefts 
to  accept  of  this  for  nothing,  unlcfs  the  ftranger 
now  and  then,  out  of  generofity  or  companion, 
makes  a  fmall  recompenfe.  In  Poland,  where 
there  are  few  or  no  manufactures,  aim  oft  all  the 
merchandise  is  carried  on  by  pedlars,  who  are 
faid  to  be  generally  Scotfmen,  and  who,  in  the 


) 


?   S  E 


(6.)  P£Dr.o  Poiht,  a  cape  of  Jamaica,  on  tL* 

N.  coaft.   Lon.  78.  x».  W.   Lat.  18  18.  N. 

(7.)  Pedro,  Port  St,  a  tea  port  town  ot  Bra-, 
fi),  on  the  SE.  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata.  . 

(S.)Pfdro,  St, one  of  ihe  Marquesas  iflands. 
Lon.  138.  js.  W.   Lat.  9.  58.  S. 

(9.)  Pedro,  St,  a  town  of  Cuba,  31  miles  SW. 
ofBayamo.  n  , 

(xo.)  Pedro,  St,  a  town  of,  £.  Florida,  44  miles 
ESE.  of  St  Mark. 

{1  it  12.)  Pedro,  St,  a  town  and  met  of  Mexi- 
co, in  Tlafcala. 
(13, 14.)  Pedro,  St,  a  towns  of  Peruj  1  in 


reign  of  Charles  I!,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  Truxillo,  near  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea ;  a.  in 


no  fewer  than  53,000. 

*  PEDLERY.  adj.  [from  pedler.)  Wares  fold 
by  pedlers. — The  fufterings  of  thole  cf  any  rank 
are  trifles  in  comparison  of  what  all  thofe  are 
who  travel  with  fifh,  poultry,  pedJery  ware  to  fell. 
Sw/t. 

*  PEDLING.  aij  Petty  dealing ;  fuch  as  ped- 


Lambeyque,  on  the  Pacafinayo,  moftly  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

(15.)  Pedro,  St,  an  ifland  of  Spain,  SE.  of  Ca- 
one. 

(16.)  Pedro,  St,  de  Sul,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Beira ;  \o\  miles  ^W.  of  Vifeu. 
(17.)  Pedro,  St.  de  Taberna,  a  town  of 


the  S.  coaft ;  6  miles  SE.  of  Lizard  Point.  Lon. 
5.  8.  W.   Lat.  50.  6.  N. 

(l.)*PEDOBA  PTlSM.n./. [*ai.r<.f  zndfarltrfta.) 
Infant  baptifm.  Di8. 

(a.)  Pedobaptism.  See  Baftism,  §  6,  7,  9, 
10. 

*  PEDOBAPTIST.  n, ,/.  [t*,S<*  and  /fcttrfimr.] 
One  that  holds  or  practifes  infant  baptifm. 


lers  have.-r-This  pedling  profit  1  may  refign.  Decay   Spain,  in  Arragon ;  xa  miles  N.  of  Ainfa 
•f  Piety.  PEDROAOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo; 

PEDN  Boar  Point,  a  cape  of  Cornwall,  on   9  miles  S\V.  of  Moura. 

PEDROGAON,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftre- 
madura :  a  7  miles  NE.  of  Thomar. 

PEDROSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  } 
5  miles  SE.  of  Najcra. 

PEDUNCLE,  in  botany.    See  Botamv,  Index. 
(1.)  PEEBLES,  or  Tweeddale,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  35  miles  long  aul  18  broad;  bounded 
on  theE.by  Ettrick  Forrcft,  S.  by  Annandale,  W.  by 
PEDOMETER,  or  Podo meter,"  [from  Clydefdale,  and  N.  by  Mid  Lothian.  It  is  a  hilly 

pet*  foot*  and  M'rpu  nea/ure,)  a  mechanical  inftru-  country,  well  watered  by  the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow, 
ment,  in  form  of  a  watch,  confiding  of  various  and  a  great  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  that  ferti- 
wheels  with  teeth,  catching  in  one  another,  all  lize  the  valleys,  which  produce  good  crops  of 
difpofed  in  the  fame  plane;  which,  by  means  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat.  All  the  rivers  abound 
a  chain  or  ftring  fattened  to  a  man's  foot,  or  to  the  with  trout 8  and  falmon.  About  the  middle  of  thia 
wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance  a  notch  each  ftep,  or"  county  is  the  mountain  of  Braidalb,  from  the  top 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  fo  that  the  number  of  which  the  fea  may  be  feen  on  each  fide  of  the 
being  marked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  ifland.  Tweedale  abounds  with  limeftone  and 
may  number  the  paces,  or  meafure  exactly  the  freeftone.  The  hills  are  generally  as  green  as  the 
di dance  from  one  place  to  another.  There  are  downs  in  SufTex,  and  feed  innumerable  flocks  of 
fome  of  tbem  which  mark  the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  black-faced  fheep,  that  yield  great  quantities  of 
and  are  in  every  refpetf  much  like  a  watch,  and  excellent  wool.  The  country  is  well  lhadrd  with 
are  accordingly  worn  in  the  pocket  like  a  watch,  woods  and  plantations,  abounds  with  all  the  ne- 
See  Perambulator,  and  Plate  266.  ceflaries  of  life,  and  is  adorned  with  many  fine 

PEDRA,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Portugal ;  feats  and  populous  villages.  The  earls  of  March 
4  miles  S.  of  Oporto  bay.  Lon.  xo.  10.  E.  Ferro.  were  hereditary  fheriffs  of  Tweedale.  In  the 
Lat.  41.  6.  N.  church-yard  of  Drumelzicr,  belonging  to  an  an- 

PEDRAZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  cient  branch  of  the  Hay  family,  the  famous  Mer- 
famous  for  being  the  birth  place  of  the  emperor  lin  is  faid  to  be  buried.  There  was  an  oid.tradi- 
Trajan,  according  to  Mr  Cruttwell;  but  others  tional  prophecy,  that  the  two  kingdoms  fhould  be 
lay  he  was  born  in  Italica,  now  Seville.  It  united  when  the  waters  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
has  an  ancient  cattle,  in  which  the  dauphin  Fran-  Panfel  fhould  meet  at  his  grave.  This  meeting 
cis  and  Henry,  fons  of  Francis  I.  were  confined   happened  by  an  inundation  at  the  acceffion  of 


4  years.   It  is  si  miles  NE.  of  Segovia. 
PEDRED.   See  Parret.  « 
(t.)  PEDRO,  Don.   See  Peter,  N°  13. 
(>.)  Pedro  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Ja- 
maica. Lon.  77.  41.  W.  Lat.  17.  53.  N. 
}.)  Pedro  Bluff,  a  cape  on  the  above  bay. 


James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England. 

(a.)  Peebles,  a  parifh  in  the  above  county,  jo 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  sh  broad  from  1£» 
to  W.  containing  x8,aio  acres.  The  Tweed  run  a 
through  it  from  E.  to  W.  and  divides  it  into  near- 
ly two  equal  parts.  The  furface  confifts  of  vcr- 
4.)  Pedro  Munoz,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  dant  hills  and  excellent  pafture;  the  climate  is 
Caftile  ;  41  miles  S.  of  Huetc.  healthy  ;  the  foil  is  (May  and  fand,  and  produces 

(5.)  Pedro  Point,  the  moft  northern  cape  of  excellent  crops  of  bailey,  oats,  peafe,  turnips, 
Ceylon,  oppofite  Point  Calymcre  on  the  continent  potatoes,  &c.  The  population  in  1791  was  1910 : 
of  India.  Lon.  8c  47.  E.  Lat.  9.  $%.  N.  iocreafe  34,  fince  173,5 :  Tb*  number  of  horfes 

was 


ft 
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wo  mo;  of  fheep,  *ooo;  and  Mack  cattle,  500.      (3.)  ♦  Pebl.  ji.  /.  [pellis,  Lat.  /kr/urr,  French.} 
There  are  relics  of  a  diftincl  Roman  CaJIra  Statrva   The  fton  .»r  thin  rind  01"  a'  y  thing, 
at  Lyne,  4  miles  W.of  the  town,  500  fret  fqture,      (4.)  •  Peel,  a.  /.  \ paelle*  French.]   A  broad 
with  %  ditches  and  3  rampar  s  comprehending  a-  thin  board  with  a  long  ha'  ,w» ,  ufed  by  bakeri  to 
bout  7  acres.    Relics  of  4  Britiflj  camps  are  alfo  put  their  bread  m  and  out  or  the  oven, 
extant,  3  miles  S.  of  the  Roman,  with  many  others      *  To  P»n~  v.  a.  [peter*  Fr.  from  pelGa*  Lat.) 

I.  To  decorticate;  to  flay.— 

The  flcilful  (hepherd  jpeel*d  rce  certain  w#ndB 
And  ftuck<hem  up  before  the  lulfome  ewts. 

Sbak. 

%.  [from  piller*  Fr.  to  rob.J  To  plunder.  According 
to  ana''  gy  this  fhould  be  written  pill. — 

Who  once  juft  and  temp'ratc  conqu^d  well, 
But  govern'd  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  theit  province*.  Milton. 

To  feel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour  \ 
Thefc,  traitor,  are  thy  talents.  Dry  den. 

PEELB,  Francis,  a  dramatic  writer  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth.  He  was  bora 
in  Devonfliire ;  ftudied  at  Oxford  in  1573)  and 


at  greater  diftances,  as  well  as  of 
Qlc. 

(3.)  Peebles,  [from  the pebhUs  abounding  near 
it,}  an  ancient  royal  borough  in  the  centre  uf  the 
above  parifli,  on  the  Tweed,  over  which  it  has 
an  elegant  ft  one  bridge  of  <  arches.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  often  a  place  of  royal  reiidence.  K. 
James  I.  is  laid  to  hare  written  his  poem,«ntitled 
Peebles  to  tbe  Play*  in  it;  in  which  he  defenbes 
the  divi-rfions  ufually  held  in  -it  at  the  great  annual 
feftivar,  at  Beltien.  Peebles  confifte  of  a  new  and 
old  town,  and  has  of  late  been  much  improved  in 
buildings,  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  famous 
■for  carpets  and  ferges.  It  has  a  weekly  market 


for  corn  and  cattle,  and  fairs  in  Jan.  March,  May,   took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  13  79.  He  was  a  good 


July,  Aug.  Sept.  Oft.  Nov.  and  Dec.  It  is  10 
miles  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  40  WSW.  of  Berwick. 
Lon.  3.  o.  W.  Lat.  53*38.  N. 

(4.)  Peebles,  a  fmall river  in  the  above  parifli, 
which  runs  through  tbe  N.  part  of  the  town  into 
the  Tweed,  called  alfo  EddltJJone  water. 

(r.)  PEEK,  n.  f.  in  the  fea- language,  a  word 
ufed  in  various  fenfe*.  The  anchor  is  faid  to  be 
a-peek,  when  the  fhip  being  aboat  to  weigh  comes 
over  her  anchor  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cable 


paftoral  poet,  an  J  his  plays  were  acted,  fays 
Wood,  with  great  applauie. 

•  PEELER,  m./.  [from  peel.]  1.  One  who  ftripB 
or  flays,    z.  A  robber ;  a  plunderer.— 

Yet  otes  with  her  fucking  a  peeler  is  found. 

Tuffer. 

—As  'tis  a  peeler  of  land,  few  it  upon  lands  that 
are  rank.  Mortimer.. 

PEHM,  a  town  of  Holftetn,  9  m.  W.  of  Eu*yn. 
PEENANG,  an  ifland  in  the  E.  Indian  Ocean, 


hangs  perpendicularly  between  tbe  haufe  and  the   in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ;  30  milts  in  circumfer* 


anchor.  To  heave  a-peek*  is  to  bring  the  peek  fo 
that  the  anchor  may  bang  a-peek.  A  fhip  is  faid 
to  ride  a-peek*  when,  lying  with  her  main  and  fore- 
yirds  boifted  up,  one  end  of  her  yards  is  brought 
down  to  the  ftirouds,  and  the  other  raifed  up  on 
end  :  which  is  chiefly  done  when  (he  lies  in  rivers, 
left  other  (hips  falling  foul  of  the  yards  ftiould 
break  them.  Riding  a  broad  peek,  denotes  much 
the  fame,  excepting  that  the  yards  are  only  raifed 
to  half  the  height. 

(a.)  Peek  is  alio  ufed  for  a  room  in  the  hold, 
extending  from  the  bitts  forwards  to  the  ftern :  in 
this  room  men  of  war  keep  their  powder,  and 
merchant' men  their  victuals. 

Peek's  Kill,  a  village  of  New  York,  50  miles 
N.  of  New  York,  where  fome  magazines  of  the 
Americans  were  deftroyed  by  the  Britiib  troops, 
In  1777.   See  America,  $  38. 


ence.   Lon.  98.  40.  E.   Lat.  5.  3a.  H. 

PEENE,  a  river  of  Get  many,  which  feparates 
Sweden  from. Pruflian  Poroerania,  and  falls  into 
tbe  Baltic,  a  little  W.  of  the  Ifle  ot  U ledum ;  in 
Lon.  31.  25.  E.  Ferro.   Lat.  54. 10  N. 

PEENEMUNDE  Schanz,  a  town  and  fort  of 
Saxony,  in  the  Ifle  of  Ufedom,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Peene.  In  1715,  it  was  taken  by  the  Pruf- 
fians;  in  175 7  by  the  Swedes;  in  1758  retaken  by 
the  Pruffians  and  its  harbour  deftroyed ;  but  foon 
after  retaken  by  the  Swedes.  It  is  6  miles  N.  of 
Wolgaft.   For  Lon.  and  Lat.  fee  Pe  enb. 

*  rEEP.  n.f.  1.  Firft  appearance  \  as,  at  the 
peep  and  firft  break  of  day.  a.  A  fly  look.— Would 
not  one  think,  the  aimanackmaker  was  crept  out 
of  his  grave  to  take  t'other  peep  at  the  ftars  ?  S<wifi. 

*  To  Peef .  v.  n.  [This  word  has  no  etymology, 
except  that  of  Skinner*  who  derives  it  from  ephef- 


(1.)  PEEL*. in  geography,  a  fmafl  ifland,  on  the  fen*  Dutch,  to  lift  up}  and  of  Cafaubon*  who  de- 
W.  coaft  of  tbe  ifle  of  Man.   It  is  naturally  very   rives  it  from  e*i*.ul»f,  a  fpj;  perhaps  it  may  come 

from  piptpipio,  Latin,  to  try  as  young  birds:  when 
the  chickens  firft  broke  the  flicii  and  cried,  they 
were  faid  to  begin  to  pip  or  feep;  and  the  word 
that  exprefled  the  act  of  crying,  was  by  miftake 
applied  to  the  act  of  appearing  that  was  at  the 
fame  time:  this  is  offered  till  fometbing  better 
may  be  found.]  1.  To  make  tbe  firft  appearance. 
Seeing  at  laft  herfelf  from  danger  rid. 
Peeps  forth  and  foon  renews  her  native  pride. 

Spenfer. 

The  true  blood  which  peeps  forth  fairly 
.  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  nn  unftain'd  fcepherd. 

Slut*. 

From  this  league 
Pecp'd  harms  tnat  menac  d  bun.  SbU\ 
T  I  c-:r. 


ftrong,  but  was  rendered  much  more  fo,  by  Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Derby,  who  encompaHed  it  with  a 
wall,  towers,  and  other  fortifications ;  fo  that  in 
thofe  day  8  it  was  impregnable.  A  fmalj  garrifon 
is  (till  kept  in  it.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  de- 
dicated to  St  Germain,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Man; 
bdidea  the  bilhop's  palace,  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity.  It  has  alfo  a  fort  with  feveral  cannons. 
It  is  now  chiefly  ufed  as  a  prifon  for  all  offenders 
a  gain  ft  ecclefiaftical  laws,  and  is  called  St  Ger- 
man s  Prifon  from  the  cathedral.  Lon.  4.  40.  W. 
Lat.  54.  13.  N. 

(%.)  Peel,  a  town  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  formerly 
called  Holm  Tovm*  feparated  from  the  above 
ifland,  by  a  narrow  channel,  from  7  to  xo  fa- 
thoms deep.    It  is  14  rnilca  W.  of  Douglas. 
XVII.  Pabt  I. 


PEE 


I  can  fee  hit  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  turn.  SAai. 

The  tim'rous  maiden  blofloms  on  each  bough 
Peept  forth  from  their  firft  blu  flies.  Cra/haw. 
She  makes  th*  obedient  ghoftt^op  trembling 
through  the  ground.  Rof common. 
Earth,  but  not  once,  her  vifage  rears, 
And  peept  upon  the  feas.  Drjden. 

Fair  as  the  face  of  nature  did  appear, 
When  flowers  firft  pee?*d.  Dry  den. 

—Printing  and  letters  had  juft  peeped  abroad  in 
the  world.  AtUrbury.— Though  but  the  very 
white  end  of  the  fprout  peep  out,  in  the  outward 
part  of  the  couch,  break  it  open.  Mortimer.— 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arife. 

Pope. 

Mod  fouls  but  peep  out  once  an  age.  Pope. 
%.  To  look  flUy,  clofcly  or  curioufly;  to  look 
through  any  crevice.— 

Who  is  the  lame  which  at  my  window  peeps? 

bpen/er . 

Come  thick  night ! 
That  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes; 
Nor  heaven  ^  through  the  blanket  of  thedark, 
To  cry  hold.  Uak. 
Seme  that  will  evermore  peep  thro'  their  eyes, 
t    And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  ba^  piper.  Sbak. 
*— A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door.  Rttluf  xx\.  ij.— 
Lattice- windows  give  the  fpy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.  Cleave!. 
All  doors  are  fhut,  no  fervant  peeps  abroad. 

Dryien. 

The  darling  flames  peept  in  Drjden. 
The  feat  her 'd  people  look  down  to  peep  on 
me.  Dry  den. 
*—  Thofe  remote  and  vaft -todies  were  formed  not 
merely  to  be  peept  at  through  an  optick  glafs. 
lleriiltv.— 

O  my  mule,  juft  di fiance  keep  \ 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  mull  not  prep.  Prior. 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  ftorm,.demand  their  fire. 

'J'/iom/in. 
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Oh !  what  is  man,  great  maker  of  mankind*? 
That  thou  adorn'ft  him  with  fo  bright  a  mind> 


Mak'ft  htm  a  king,  and  ev'n  an  angel's  peer. 

D.viej. 

a.  One  equal  in  excellence  or  endowments. — 
AH  thefe  did  wife  Ulyfies  lead,  in  cnunfel 
peer  to  Jove.  Chapman. 
In  fong  he  never  had  his  peer.  Dry  den. 

3.  Companion :  fellow.— 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  furpafs.  Spenfer. 
In  the  dances  with  what  fptght 
Of  your  peers  you  were  beheld, 
That  at  every  motion  fwell'd.        Ben  Jon/on. 
Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Ar- 
thur's reign. 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  prers  of  Charle- 
magne. Dry  dm. 

4.  A  nobleman  as  diflincl .  from  .a  commoner;  of 
nobility  we  have  five  degrees  who  are  all  ncver- 
thelefs  called  peers,  becaufe  their  tUential  privi- 
leges are  the  fame. — 

I  fee  »!?ee  com  pad  with  thy  kingdom's  peers, 
Tl  .n  fpi  i:  my  faJutat ions.  SbaJt. 

King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility 
Dcfiroy'd  themfelvei.  Sbak. 

WbateiT  be  yr.ur  birth,  you're  fure  to  be 
A  peer  cf  the  firft  roajritude  to  me.  Dry  den. 
(4.)  Peer  was  anciently  applied  to  the  valla  Is 
or  tenants  of  the  ft  me  lord,  wlio  were  c.iled  peers, 
becaufe  they  were  all  equal  in  condition,  and 
obliged  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in  his  courts ; 
and  peers  in  f.efsy  becaufe  they  all  held  fiefs  of 
the  fame  lord.  The  term  peers  is  now  applied  to 
thofe  who  are  impani<eUcd  in  an  inqucft  upon  a 
'perfon,  for  convicting  or  acquitting  him  cf  any  of- 
fence laid  to  his  charge:  and  the  reafon  why  the 
juiy  h  fo  called,  is  becauie,  by  the  common  law 
and  cuftom  of  this  kingdom,  every  perfon  is  to  be 
tried  ly  I. i*  piers  or  equals;  a  lord  by  the  lords, 
and  a  commoner  by  commoners;   Sve  Jut  Y. 

(5.)  Peer  of  the  realm,  a  m. hie  lord  who 
has  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  or 
Peers.    Thefe  lords  are  calked  peen,  becaufe 


*  PEF.PER.  n.f.  Young  chickens  juft  breaking   though  thut  is  a  diftinflion  of  decrees  in  our  no- 

.  A, ,1 1  •  1  .-_      r.  .1  1    _  __• 


the  fhell.— 

Snails  the  firft  courfe  and  peepers  crown  the 
meal.  Bramftali. 

*  Pefphole.      ?  n.  f.  [peep  and  bole.}  Hole 

*  PfctPtNCHOLK.  j  through  which  one  may 
look  without  being  difcoverid. — The  fox  fpied 


bility,  yet  in  public  actions  they  are  equal,  as  in 
their  votes  in  parliament,  and  in  trying  any  noble- 
roan  or  other  perfon  impeached  by  the  commons. 
Sic.   Sec  Parliament,  $  6—11. 

(6.)  PbEAS,  House  of,  or  House  of  Lords, 
forms  one  of  the  three  eflate»  ut  Parliament.    St  e 


him  through  a  peepinghole  he  bad  found  out.  Lords,  $  I,  II,  and  Parliament,  $  6—11.  In  a 

Jj Ejlrangt. —  judicative  capacity,  the  houfe  of  peers  is  the  fu- 

By  the  peepholes  in  his  creft,  preme  court  of  the  kingdom,  having  at  prefent  no 

Is  it  not  virtually  confeft,  original  jurifliclion  over  caufes,  but  inly  upon 

That  there  his  eyes  took  diftant  aim  ?      Prior,  appeals  and  writs  of  error;  to  reclily  any  injuftice 

(1.)  PEEK,  in  geography,  a  ci-devant  county  or  miftake  of  the  law  committed  by  the  courts 

pf  Germany,  in  the  lit«  biff'uprick  of  I.i^e,  now  below.  To  this  authority  they  fucceeded  of  courfe, 

ai  T  ?.vd  to  the  French  empire,  and  included  in  upon  the  diffoluiion  of  the  Aula  Regia.  For 

the  di'p.m  men;  of  the  Outie.  as  the  barons  of  parliament  were  conftituent  mem. 

(a.)  r.sra,"a  town  of  France,  late  capital  of  the  bers  of  that  court,  and  the  reft  of  its  jurifditiion 

nbovc  county,  now  in  the  dep.  of  Ourtc,  30  miles  was  dealt  out  to  other  tribunals,  over  which  tbc 

N  t-t  L  ejr  ,  and  30  NE.  of  Louvain.  great  officers  who  accompanied  thofe  barons  were 

(.?.)  *  Pb  hP..  n.f.  [pair,  French.]  1,  Equal ;  one  respectively  delegated  loprefide,  it  followed,  that 


£f  the  0 


ra::k.- — 


His  peers  upon  thi§  evidence 
u  u'id  htrn  guilty  of  hi^Ji  trcafon.  Slink. 
— Amongft  a  man'*  peerjt  a  ipan  fhall  be  fure  of 
familiarity^  Bacw.~- 
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the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and  fuperintend- 
inp  ail  oMicr  jurildiclions,  ftill  remained  in  that 
nol  le  aflcm'bly,  bom  which  every  other  great 
court  was  derived.  They  aie  therefore  in  all  cafes 
the  laft  rcfort,  from  whole  judgment  no  farther 

appeal 
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Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  ^*rrA/'  W#  " 

Such  muGck  worthiett  were  to  blaze 
The  ^rr/j/j  light  of  her  immortal  praife. 

Mir-* 

With  flich  a  feerlefj  ma jeft y  (ho  ftandi,  • r 
A9  in  that  day  the  took  the  crown.'  Dryden* 


appeal  is  permitted }  but  every  fabordinate  tri- 
bunal rauft  conform  to  their  determination.  See 
Lokih,  Nobility,  8cc.  N'  - 

(f.\  Pe.  h us,  Scottish.  See  Scottish  Peees. 

(8.)  Peers,  the  ci-devant  French,  were  12 
great  lords  of  that  kingdom,  of  whom  6  were 
dnkes  and  6  counts ;  and  of  thefe  6  were  eccle- 

fiaftics  and  6  laymen  ;.  thus  the  Abp.  of  Rheims,  •  PEERLESSNESS.  n.  f.  [from  pee/lefj.]  '|7ofc- 

and  the  Bp.  of  Laon  and  Langres,  were  dukes  verfal  fuperiority. 

and  peers ;  and  the  Bps.  of  Chalon  on  the  Mam,  PEER- PUNC HAL,  mountain*  of  Ada,  wrn^h 

Noyons,  and  Beauvais,  were  counts  and  peers,  form  the  S.  boundary  of  Cachemir. 

The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aqui-  PEER-WARTH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auf- 

tain,  were  lay  peers  and  dukes;  and  the  counts  tria,  13  miles  S.  of  Ips. 

of  Flanders,  Cbampain,  and  Touloufc,  lay  peers  PEESfi.   See  Peas,  and  Peath*. 

and  counts.   Thefe  peers  affifted  at  the  corona-  •PEEVISH,  adj.   [This  word  Junius,  with 

tion  of  kings,  either  in  perfon  or  by  their  repre-  more  reafon  than  he  commonly  difc overs,  fnp- 

feutatives,  where  each  performed  the  functions  pofes  to  be  formed  by  corruption'  from  pnyerftT 

attached  to  bis  refpectire  dignity  :  but  as  the  fix  Skinner  rather  derives  it  from  beeifh,  at  we  fay 

lay  peerages  were  all  united  to  the  crown,  except  vtafipifb.]  1.  Petulant ;  wafpifli ;  cafily  offended ;  ir-; 

that  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  fix  lords  of  the  firli  ri  table  ;  irafcible ;  foon  angry ;  pervcrfe  •,  morofe  ; 

quality  were  chofen  to  reprefent  them:  but  the  querulous;  full  of  expreffions  of dticontent  j  hard 

ecclefiafttcal  peers  generally  affifted  in  perfon.  to  pleafe.— 


The  title  of  peer  was  afterwards  beftowed  on 
every  lord  whole  eftate  was  erected  into  a  peer- 
age;  the  number  of  which,  as  it  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  king,  was  uncertain. 

*  To  Peer,  v.  n.  [By  contraction  from  appear.] 
1.  To  come juft  in  fight.— 

Honour  peereth  in  the  mean  eft  habit.  Sbak. 
Yet  many  of  your  horfemen  peer.  Shak. 
Ev'd  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
I  fpy  life  peering.     \.  Shak. 
See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown. 

Ben  Jonfon, 

%.  To  look,  narrowly ;  to  peep. — 

Now  for  a  clodlike  hare  in  form  they  peer.  Sid. 
'  .       Hell  itfelf  will  pafs  away, 
And  leave'her  dolorous  manftons  to  the  peering 
day.    "  Milton. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports.  Shak. 

•  PEERAGE,  n.  f.  [paire,  Fr.  from  peer.]  I. 
The  dignity'  of  a  peer.— 

Peerage  is  a  wilher'd  flower.  Swift. 
1.  The  body  of  peers. — The  peerage  and  com- 
mons are  excluded  from  parliament.  Dryden. 


She  is  peevijh,  fullen,  froward.  Shak. 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this pervifh  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  ag.imft  thefefauey  wills.  Shak  . 
— Neither  will  it  be  fatire  or  peewfls  ioveciive  to 
affirm,  that  in  fidelity  and  vice  arc  not  much  dimi- 
nifhed.  Swift,   a.  Expreffing  dtfeontent,  or  fxet- 
fulnefs.—     •  >  «' 
'    For  what  dan  breed  mon  fervifh  incongrui- 
ties,- •  *  •  ■ 
Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentations  i  ''w 

Sidney. 

I  will  not  prefume  • 
To  fend  fuch  peev'ifb  tokens  to  a  kWg.  Sbak. 
—Thole  deferve  to  be  doubly  laUghed  at,  that  are' 
peevifh  and  angry  for  nothing.  L*  Strange. 

•  PEEVISHLY,  adv.  [irom.peevijb.]  fat^Yl 
queruloTifly ;  roorofely.— He  w  »s  fo  fxevijbly  opi- 
nidnatfve  and  proud,  that  he  would  neither  a  0c 
nor  hear  the  advice  of  a"ny.  Hat/ward. 

•PEEVISHNESS,  n.f.  [from peevifh.]  Irafci- 
bility  ;  queruloufnefs ;  fretfulncfir;  pervertcneff. 
— Some  mifcarriages  in  government  might  elcape 


•PEERDOM.  n.f.  [from  peer]  Peerage.  Ainf.  through  the  peevifhnrfi  vf  others.  K.  Charles  —  it 
(1.)  *  ;PEERESS.  n.f.  [female  of  peer.]   The   will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  chhdifh  pet- 


a  woman  ennobled, 
and  butler  fhare  alike  the  box.  Pope. 
(».)  A  Pi-eaess  may  be  nobte  by  defcent, 
creation,  or  marriage.  If  a  peerefs  by  defcent  or 
creation  marries  a  perfon  under  the  degree  of 
nobility,  fhe  ftjll  continues  nob/e:  but  if  fhe  ob- 
tains  that  dignity  only  by  marriage,  fhe  lofes  it 
on  her  afterwards  marrying  a  commoner ;  yet  by 
courtefy  fhe  generally  retains  the  title  of  her  nobi- 
lity. A  countefs  or  baronefs  may  not  be"  arretted 
for  debt  or  trefpais ;  for  thoujh,  in  refpect  of 


vftme/i,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 
knowledge:  Locke.— 

From  paffion  then  you  may  be  freed, 
When  peei'ifhnefs  and  fpleen  (Succeed.  Swift. 
(i.)-PEFFER,  a'  final  1  river  of  Scotland,  in  E. 
LotbiaSi,  which  nfe*  in  the  plrifh  of  Athelftanford, 
and  falls  into  the  FritW  of  Forth  near  Aberlady. 
(1.)  Pkffer-Wasser.  Ses  Bath,  §  III.  N°q. 
*  PEG.  n.f.  [prggbe,  Teutohick.]  |.  A  piece  of 
wood  driven  into  a  hole,  which  does  the  office  of 
an  iron  nail.— Solid  bjdtesforelhew  rain;  as  boxes 


their  fex,  they  cannot  fit  in  parliament,  they  are  and  pegs  of  wood,  w fieri  they  draw  and  wind  hard, 

neverthelcfs  peers  of  the  realm,  and  fhall  be  tried  Bacon.— The  teeth  are  aBout  thirty  in  each  jaw  ; 

by  their  peers,  Sec.  all   r  them  clavit  ulares  or  peg  tf  th.  Grew's  Alu- 

•  PEERLESS,  adj.  [from  peer.]   Unequalled;  fxum.— If  he  be  choleiick,  we  fhall  treat  him  like 

having  no  peer.—  his  little  friend,  an  !  hang  him  upon  a  peg  \A\  he 

We  ftand  up  pnrlefs.                        Shak.  comes  to  himf.lf.  Addifon.—Thv  pegs  ami  nj;ls  in" 

Her  petrltfs  feature,  joined  with  her  birth,  a  g^Htt  building,  tl.ou^h  they  are  but  little  vilued 

Approves  her  fit  tor  n  »ne  but  for  a  king.  Shak.  in  thcmfolves,  are  abfojulely  neccflary  to  keep  the 

The  moon,                       '  whole  frame  together.  Spedaior.—fi.  finer  petti- 

Rifing  in  cloudy  majefty,  at  length  coat  can  neither  make  you  richer,  more  virtuous 
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or  wifc,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  ^jr-  Sttnfi.  a.  The 
pins  of  an  in  ft -u  men  t  on  which  the  ftrings  are 
ftrained.— 

You  are  well  tuned  now ;  but  I'll  let  down 
The  pegs  that  nnke  this  mufick.  Shai.  Otbelh. 

3.  To  tab  a  Pto  l*wer;  to  deprefr ;  to  fink: 
perhap*  from  relaxing  the  cord*  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments^ 

Re"tcmbcr  how  in  arm*  and  politicks, 
We  ftill  have  wnrfttfd  all  your  holy  tricks, 
TrepannM  your  party  with  intrigue, 
And  took  y<»ur  gran  lees  down    peg.  Hudib. 

4.  The  nickname  of  Margaret. 

•  To  Peg  v. -a.   To  faften  with  a  peg. — 
1  will  rend  an  oak, 

And  peg  thee  in  his  knot' y  entrail*.  Shah. 
—Taking  the  (hoots  of  the  paft  fpring,-  and  peg- 
ging them  down  in  very  rich  earth,  by  that  time 
twcLvemonth  ihey  will  be  ready,  to lemove.  Eve- 
lynU  Kal.  . 

PEGANUM,  in  botany,  Wild  Syrian  Rur». 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
dbdecandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  a6tb  order,  Multijili- 
qua. 

PBGA$IDES,  a  name  of  the  Mutes,  from  Pe- 
gasus. 

.  PEGASUS,  among  the  poets,  a  hcrrfe  ima- 
gined to  have  wings,  and  fabled  to  have  fprung 
from  the  blood  of  Mfdusa  ;  being  that  whereon 
Btlleroph.in  wa»  Cabled-  to  be  mounted- when  he 
engaged  the  Chimfcra.  See  Chimera,  N°  3.  He 
was  alfo  mounted  by  Perssus  when  he  deftioyed 
the  fea-monfter  that  was  to  devour  Andromeda. 
(Ovid.)  The  opening  of  the  fountain  H.ppocrme 
on  mount  Helicon  ia  afcribed  to  a  blow  of  Pe- 
gAUis's  hoof.  He  was  feigned  to  have  flown 
away  to  heaven,  where  be  became  a  conftellation. 
Licnce 

(a.)  Pegasus,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a 
conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  in  form 
of  a  flying  horie..  See  Astronomy,  §  548. 

PEG.VU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Leipfic, 
on  the  Elftcr ;  10  miles  SSW.  of  Leipfic,  and  58 
W.ofDrefden. 

PEGERSK,  a  town  of  Rullia,  in  Pfkov. 

(1.)  PEGNA,  or  Pvc*a  Cova,  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  Beira  ;  7$  miles  NE.  of  Coimbra. 
-    (a.)  Pegna  da  Francia,  a  town  of.  Spain,  in 
Leon ;  24  roilea  SSE.  of  C.  Rodrigo,  and  55  SSW. 
of  Salamanca. 

(3.)  Pegna  Macor,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Bora,  on  the  borders  of  Spain ;  with  a  cattle,  j- 
churdutt,  a  convent,  an  hufpital,  and  about  a  joo 
inhabitants;  u>\  miles  SW.  of  Alfayatea,  30  NE. 
of  Caftel  Branca,  and  40  NW.of  Alcantara.  Lon. 
6.  32.  W.   Lat.  39»  59.  N. 

U  )  Pfgna  Mayor,  or  Major,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Gallicia ;  ia  miles  ESE.  f  Lugo. 

Pegnafiel,  a  town  of  Spain,  hi  Old  Caftile,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  famous  for  its  palace, 
caftle,  fortifications,  and  checfes,.  which  are 
reckoned  the  beft  in  Spain.  It  is  frated  on  the 
Douro,aj  miles  SE.  of  Valladolid.  Loo.  4.  o.W. 
Lat.  41.  41.  N.  .4 

Pegnafirma,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  W. 
coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  MongoUj  9  ailci  S. 
uf  Peuichc 
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Pegn aflar,  a  towns  of  Spain :  1.  in  Anurias, 

on  the  W.  bank  of  ihe  Pravia,  7  miles  NW.  of 
Oviedn :  a.  in  Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquiver,  3* 
miles  SW.  of  Cordova* 

Pegmaranda,  *  town*  of  Spain  :  1.  in  Leon, 
30  miles  SE.  of  Salamanca :  a.  in  Old  Caftile,  18 
miles  W.  of  Ofma,  and  30  SW. of  Olmedo.  Lon. 
4.  8.  W.   Lat.  40.  3*9.  N. 

PEGNITZ,  a  river  of  Franconia,  which  runs 
into  the  Rednitz,  4  miles  W.  of  Nuremberg. 

PEGNON  Di  Velkz.  a  Spanifti  fortrefs  of 
Africa,  00  the  N.  coafl  of  Morocco,  built  in  1508, 
by  Peter  of  Navairc;  taken  by  t  r.c  Moors  in  152a  1 
and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1664.  It  is  40 
miles  E.  of  Cnnaera,  and  68  W.  of  MHilla. 

PEGNONGMECO,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Bur- 
mah,  66  miles  SW.  of  Ava,  and  188  ENE.  of  Ar- 
racan. 

(I.  1 )  PEGU,  or  )  a  very  confiderable  kingdom 
(L  1.)  PEGUE,  J  of  Afia,  beyond  the  Ganges. 
The  country  properly  fb  called  is  but  about  350 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  as  much  in  breadth 
fvonvE.  to  W.  It  is  fit ua ted  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  nearly  oppofite  to  Arixa,  and 
to  the  NE.  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdoms  of  Arrakan 
and  Ava  ;  E.-by  the  Upp"  and  Lower  Siam  ;  S. 
by  Siam  and  the  (ea ;  and  W.  by  the  fea  and  part 
of  Arrakan. 

PfCUE,  CUMATE,  ROIL,  PRODUCE,  AND 

minerals  ot.  Tbe  air  of  Pegue  is  very  healthy, 
and  prefently  recovers  fick  ftrangers.'  The  foil 
alfo  is  very  rich  and  fertile  in  corn,  rice,  fruit,  and 
roots ;  being  enriched  by  the  inundations  of  the 
river  Pegu,  which  are  almoft  incredible,  extending; 
above  30  leagues  beyond  its  channel.  It  produces 
alfo  good  timber  of  feveral  kinds.  Hie  country 
abouods  with  elephants,  buffaloes,  goats,  hogs, 
and  other  animals,  particularly  ?ame;  and  deer  is 
fo  plenty  in  September  and  October,  that  one  may 
be  bought  for  three  or  four  pence;  they' are  very 
fleihy,  but  have  ho  fat.  There  is  (tore  of  good 
poultry ;  the  cocks  are  vaftly  large,  and  the  hens 
very  beautiful.  As  for  fifh,  there  are  many  forts, 
and  well  tailed.  In  Pegu  are  found  mines,  not 
only  of  gold,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  pr  rather  a  kind 
of  copper,  or  mixture  of  copper  and  lead,  but  alfo 
of  rubies,  diamonds,  and  fapphires.  The  rubies 
are  the  beft  in  the  world ;  but  tbe  diamonds  are 
fmall,  and  only  found  in  the  craws  of  poultry  and 
pheafants.  B>  fides,  only  one  family  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  feiling  them  ;  and  none  dare  open  the 
ground  to  dig  for  them.  The  rubies  are  found 
in  a  mountain  in  the  province  of  KTablan,  or  Ka- 
pelan,  between  the  city  of  Pegue  and  the  port  of 
Slrian 

(3.^  Pique,  Government  of.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  defpotifm  pievails  in  its  fall 
extent,  and  defpotilm  too  of  the  very  worft  kind 
for  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  abfolute  power 
of  a  fet  of  petty  tyrants,  who  are  thcmfclves  no- 
thing more  than  (laves  to  the  king  of  Ava.  As 
they  have  little  or  no  emolument,  except  what 
they  can  raife  by  extortion,  it  is  exercifed  in  the 
molt  unlimited  manner.  They  take  cognizance 
of  all  difputes  between  individuals  that  come  to 
their  ears,  without  their  cafe  being  laid  btfore 
them  by  cither  of  tbe  parties  >  and  on  whatever 
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fide  the  cattle  ii  determined,  there  it  a  never-fail- 
ing charge  brought  in  again  it  both,  for  juitice,  as 
they  exprefs  it ;  and  thU  price  of  juftice  it  often 
three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  agitation. 

(4.)  Pi  out,  history  of.  The  kingdom  of 
Peg ue  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  about  1100 
years  ago.  Its  firft  king. was  a  feanno.  c  oncern- 
ing whom  and  his  fuccUfors  we  know  nothing,  till 
the  difcovery  of  the  Baft  Indies,  by  the  Portugucfe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  1518 
the  throne  of  Pegue  wai  poflefled  by  Breffagnkan, 
with  whom  Anthony  Correa,the  Poituguefe  .imbaf- 
fetlor,  concluded  a  peace  in  icjo,,  This  mouarch 
was  poirefledof  a  very  large  *nd  rich  empire,  nine 
kingdoms  being  fubject  to  him,  whofe  rei<  u  » 
amounted  to  three  millions  of  gold.  In  1x39  he 
was  murdered*.  Among  otl'er  princes  who  were 
bis  tributaries  was  Para  Mandara,  king  of  the  Bar- 
mas.  Thefe  people  inhabited  the  high  lands  called 
Pangaviraih  to  the  N.  of  Pegue.  Their  prince 
was  objiged  .to  furnifh  the  kipg  of  Pegue  with 
30,000  Barmas,  to  labour  in  bis  mines  and  other 
public  works.  As  the  king  ufed  often  to  go  and 
tee  bow.  his  works  went  forward*  and  in  thefe  jour- 
neys took  along  with  him  none  but  his  women, 
the  Barmas  formed  a  defign  of  robbing  the  ladies 
of  their  jewels;  and  the  next  time  the  king  vifited 
the  works*  they  murdered  him,  dripped  the  ladies, 
and  Bed  to  their. own  country.,  By  this  enormity 
all  Pegue  was  thrown  into  cqnfufion :  but,  inftead 
of  revenging  the  death  of  their  king,  the  people 
divided  everywhere  into  factions;  fo  that  Dacha 
Rupi,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  authority.  Of  there  commotions  the 
king  of  the  Barmas  taking  the  advantage,  invaded 
the  country  with  an  army  of  more  than  a  million 
of  toot ,  and  5000  elephants ;  be  fides  a  great  fleet 
which  be  lent  down  the  river  Ava  towards  Pegue, 
the  capital,  while  he  himfelf  marched  thither  by 
land.  Juft  at  this  time  Ferdinand  de  Mirales  ar- 
rived at  Pegue  from  Goa,  with  a  large  galleon 
richly  laden  on  account  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
As  toon  as  Dacha  Rupi  heard  of  his  coming,  he 
lent  to  alk  bis  affiftance  againft  the  enemy.  This 
he  obtained  by  great  prefents  and  promifes ;  and 
Mirales,  letting  out  in  a  gal  hot,  joined  the  king's 
(hips.  Had  the  numbers  been  nearly  equal,  the 
fuperior  lkill  of  Mirales  would  undoubtedly  have 
gained  the  viftory ;  but  the  fleet  of  the  Barmas 
covered  the  whole  river,  while  that  of  Dacha  Rupi 
Could  fcarce  be  obferved.  Mi-ales  did  every  thing 
that  man  could  do,  and  even  held  out  alone  after 
the  natives  had  deferted  him;  but  at  laft,  opprefled 
and  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  he  was  killed, 
with  ail  his  men.  Thus  Part  M.'ndara  became 
matter  of  all  Pegu  ;  after  which  he  attacked  the 
tributary  kingdoms.  In  1544  he  benVged  Marta- 
van,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  tae  fame  name, 
then  very  great  and  flourifhing.  The  land  forces 
which  he  brought  againft  it  confifted  of  700,000 
men,  while  by  Tea  he  attacked  it  with  a  fleet  of 
1700  (ail,  ico  of  w  hich  were  large  galleys,  and  in 
them  700  Portuguefe,  commanded  by  JohnCayero, 
a  valiant  and  experienced  officer.  The  flege,  how- 
ever, continued  7  months,  during  which  time  the 
Banna*  loft  iao,ooo  men  ;  but  at  laft  the  befieged 
king,  finding  himfelf  ftraiteoed  for  want  of  provi- 
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Tkmis.  and  unable  to  withftaod  fo  great  a  power; 

offered  terms  of  capitulation.  The  befiegers  would 
admit  of  no  terms ;  upon  which  the  drftreffed 
king  applied  to  the  Portugueie,  and  offered  very 
advantageous  terms,  which  Cayero  would  have 
accepted,  but  bis  officers  would  not  permit  him. 
The  unhappy  king  of  Martavan  had  now  no 
other  refource  but  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  make  a 
lally,  and  die  honourably  with  the  few  men  be  had 
with  him:  but  even  here  be  was  di (appointed > 
for  by  the  defertion  of  4000  of  his  troops,  the 
enemy  were  apprifed  of  his  defign,  and  prevented 
it.  Thus  betrayed,  he  capitulated  with  the  Barma 
king  for  his  own  Hfe  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
children,,  with  leave  to  end  his  days  in  retirement. 
All  this  was  readily  granted,  but  without  any  in- 
tention of  performance.  The  city  was  plundered 
and  burnt,  by  which  above  60,000  pei  fons  perifhed, 
while  as  many  more  were  carried  into  flavery: 
6ooq  cannon  were  found  in  the  place,  100,000 
quintals  of  pepper,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  other 
fpices.  1  The  day  after  this  dejtru&ion,  ai  gibbets 
were  erected  orj  an  hill  adjoining  to  the  city ;  on 
whifb  Jhe  queen,  her  chtldresvand  ladies,  were 
executed,  by  hanging  them  up  alive  by  ihe^feef. 
The  king,  with  50  of  bis  chief  lords,  was  caft 
into  .the  fejy  with  ftories  about  their  necks.  Thia 
mopftrous  cruelty  fo  provoked  the  tyrant's  fol- 
ders, that  .they  mutinied,  but  be  found  means  to 
pacify  them ;  after  which  be  proceeded  to  befiege 
Prom, ,  the  capital  of  another  kingdom.  Here  he 
increafed  his  army  to. 900,000  men.  The  queen,, 
by  whom  it  was  governed,  offered  to  fubmil  to  be 
his  vaffal  f  but  nothing!  would  fatisfy  the  Barma 
monarch  lefs  than  her  furrender  at  discretion,  and 
putting  all.  her  treafur*  into  his  hands.  This,  fhe, 
who  knew  his  perfidy,  refuted  to  do;  on  which 
the  city  was  fiercely  aflaulted,  but  greatly  to  the 
di  fad  vantage  of  the  Barmas,  who  loft  near  100,000 
men.  At  laft.  however,  it  was  betrayed  to  Man- 
dara,  who-  behaved  with  bis  ufual  cruelty  :  aooo 
children  were  (lain  ;  the  queen  was  ft  ripped  naked, 
publicly  whipped, and  then  tortured,  till  fhe  died ; 
the-  young  king  was  tied  to  her  dead  body,  and 
both  together  caft  into  a  river,  as  were  alio  300 
other  people  of  quality.  While  the  tyrant  was  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  the  city,  the  prince  of  Ava  had 
failed  down  the  river  Queytor  with  400  rowing 
velTels,  having  30,000  foldiers  on  board ;  but  hear- 
ing of  the  queen's  difafter,  he  flopped  at  Meletay, 
a  ftrong  fortrefs  about  is  leagues  north  of  Prom, 
where  he  waited  to  be  joined  by  his  father,  the 
king  of  Ava,  with  80,000  men.  On  thia  news 
Mandara  fent  hi&fofter-brother  Cbaumigrem  along 
the  river  fide  with  200^00  men,  while  he  himfelf 
followed  with  100.000  more.  The  prince  in  this 
emergency  burnt  his  harks,  forming  a  vanguard  of 
the  mariners;  and,  putting  his  fmallarmv  in  the 
beA  pofition  he  could,  expected  the  enemy.  A 
moft  defperate  engagement  enfued,  in  which  only 
800  of  the  prince's  army  were  left,  and  1 15,000 
out  of  a 00,000  Barmas  who  oppofed  him  were 
killed.  The  800  A  vans  retired  into  the  fort :  but 
Mandara  coming  up  foon  after,  attacked  the  for- 
trefs for  7  days,  when  the  800,  finding  themfelves 
unable  to  hold  out,  rufhed  out  in  a  dark  and  rainy 
night,  to  fell  their  lives  at  a»  dear  a  rate  as  pof- 
fible.  This  lalt  effort  was  fo  extremely  violent, 

that 
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that  they  broke  through  the  enemy's  tTodps  in  fe-  tavah.  Here  lie*  was  informed  that  ShemindoJ 
voral  placet,  and  even  prefled  fo  hard  on  the  king  had  polled  500,000  men  in  different  places,  to  in- 
himfelf  that  he  was  forced  to  iump  Into  the  fiver,  tercept  hit  paffage ;  and  50,000  of  bis  beft  troops 
However,  they  were  at  laft  all  cut  off,  after  they  defertcd.   After  14  days  flay,  be  departed  frtm 
had  deft royed  1 3,00©  of  their  enemies.    Mahdara  Martavan,  and  met  Shemindoo  at  the  head  of 
basing  thus  become  matter  of  the  fort,  commanded  600,000  men.  A  defperate  engagement  followed, 
rtCo  be  i  named  lately  repaired,  and  failed'  up  the  in  which  Shemindoo-  was  entirely  defeated,  with 
river  to  the  port  of  Ava,  a  boot  a  league  from  the  the  lofs  o.  300,000  men.   Of  the  Banna  troopa; 
capital,  where  he  burnt  between  aooo  and  3000  were  Gain  6c,oooi  among  whom  were  480  Portu- 
vefl'els,  and  loft  in  the  enterprife  about  8000  men.  guefe.  Thfc  morning  after  this  victory,  the  tyrant 
The  city  hfelf  he  did^not  think  proper  to  invert,  inarched  to  the  city;  tbe  inhabitants  or  which  fur- 
as  it  had  been  newly  fortified,  was  defended  by  rendered,  on  condition  Of  having  their  lives  and 
a  numerous  garrifon,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  effects  fpared.    The  kingdom  being  thus  again 
was  advancing  to  its  relief.  The  king  alfo,  ap-  brought  under  his  fhbjecTion,  he  proceeded  to  pu- 
prehenfive  of  Mandara's  power,  had  implored  the  nifh  the  principal  perfona  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
protection  of  the  emperor  of  Siam  ;  offering'  to  Hon:  their  heads  he  cut  off,  and  confifcated  their 
become  his  tributary  if  he  would  affift  him  with  eftates,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  ten  tnil- 
his  forces  in  recoveringthe  city  of  Prom.  To  this  lions  of  gold.  Others  (ay,  that  he  put  all  without 
the  emperor  readily  affirmed  ;  on  which  Mandara  diftihdtW  n  to  the  fwud,  excepting  it,ooo,  who> 
fent  ambafTadors  to  tbe  fovereign  of  a  large  terri-  took  fhelter  in  Suarez's  houfe.  The:  plunder  was 
tory  adjacent,  requefting  him  to  divert  the  empe-  incredible,  Suarez  alone  getting  three  millions, 
ror  from  hh  purpoie.  On  the  ami;  afladoffi  return,  All  thefe  cruelties,  however,  did  not  fee u re  the 
it  appeared  that  the  treaty  bad  taken  effect ;  but  allegiance  of  the  tyrant's  fubjects :  for  In  lets  than 
as  the  feafon  was  not  yet  arrived  for  invad  ing  Ava,  three  months  the  city  of  Martavan  revolted ;  and' 
Chaumigrem  was  ftntwith  150,000 men  to  reduce  tbe  governor  not«bnly  declared  for  Shemindoo, 
Sebadi,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  about  130  but  murdered  aooo  Bat  mas.   Mandara  then  fum- 
leagues  NE.  of  Pegue.  He,  however,  failed  In  his  moned  all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  htm 
attempt;*  and  afterwards  was  furprifed  by  the  with  their  force,  within  15  days,  at  a  place  called 
enemy,  and  put  to  flight*  •  In  the  mean  time,  the  Movc/iait,  near  his  capital,  whither  hehimfelf  went 
empire  of  Siam  fell  into  great  diffraction* ;  the  wfth  300  men,  to  wait  their  arrival.    But  in  the 
king,  together  with  tbe  heir  to  the  crown,  were  mean  time  he  received  intelligence  that  the  fhemin 
murdered  by  the  queen,  who  had  fallen  in  love  or  governor  of  Zatan,  a  city  of  fomeconfequence, 
with  an  officer,  whom  fhe  married  after  her  huf.  had  fubmitted  to  Siu-rriihdoo,  and  alfb  lent  him  a 
band's  death.   However,  both  of  them  were  fbon  large  fum  of  gold.   The  fhemin  wis  immediately 
after  ktUed  at >«n  entertainment  j  and  the  crown  fent  for»,  btrt  he;  fufpecting  M  mdara's  defign,  ex- 
was- given  to  a  ivatur-al  brother  of  the*  late  king,  cufed  himferf  by  pretending  fickntfs; 'after  which 
but  »  coward  and  a  tyrant.   On  this  Mandara  he  drew  together  about  600  men  j  and  having  with 
oofteftcd  an  arrtyof  fteOjOoornen,  with  ao.odO  eie-  thefe  privately  advanced  to  the  place  where  tbe 
phants.  in  this  army  were  1000  Portuguefe,  com-'  king  was,  he  killed  him,  with  his  attendants.  The 
manded  by  one  James  Sharer,  who  had  a  pennon  guards  in  the  court  being  alarmed  with  the  noife, 
of  100,000  ducats  a.ycar  From  the  king  or  Pegu,  a  fkirmifh  enfucd  with  the  fhenvn's  men,  in  which 
wfth  the  title  of  -his  brother,  and'  governor  of  the  about  800  were  flairt  on  both  fides,  moft  of  them 
kingdom.    With  this  fowWdable  armyihe  fet  out  Barm  is.  'The  ftiemln  then  retreated  to  a  place 
in  April  I548.    His  firft  achieAemeht  was  the  called  Pontet ;  whither  the  per  pie  of  the'country, 
taking  of  a  fortrefs  on  the  borders  of  the  cue m y's  heaiing  of  the1  death  of  Mandara,  who  was  uni- 
country;  before  wtvicb,  being  feveral  times  re-  verfally  bated,  reforted  to  bim.  When  he  had  af-' 
pulfed,  and  having  lolt  3000  of  his  men,  h*  revenged  ft  m  bled  about  5000  men,  he  retbrued  Id  feek  tbe 
himfelf  by  putting  all  the  women  to  the  fword.  troops  which  the  late  king  had  with  him  j  and 
He  next  befieged  the  capital;  but  though  the  Gege  killed  all  he  found  difpufed  in  feveral  places, 
continued  5  months,  the  aflailants  were  conftantly  With  the  Barmas  were  flain  80  out  of  300  Portu- 
repulfed  with  great  lofs.   A  mount  of  earth  was  guefe.   The  remainder  fum u  lered,  with  Suarez 
theh  raifed,  on  which  were  placed  40  pieces  of  theirleader,  and  were  fparer*,  on  condition  of  their* 
cannon,  ready  to  batter  it  anew,  when,  in  Oc-  remaining  in  the  fervice  of  the  fhemin.   The  fhe- 
toher,  advice  was  received  of  a  rebellion  having  min,  now  finding  his  forces  daily  increafe,  illumed 
broken  out  in  Pegue.  The  perfon  who  headed  the  the  ti'le  of  king  ;  and*  to  render  bimfe'f  th  •  more 
rebels  was  Shoripam  Shay,  a  relation  of  the  former  popular,  gave  out  that  he  woul  J  totally  exrermi- 
moharch,  flain  ia  years  before.  Hewat>  a  religious  nate  the  B»rmas.  But  one  of  thofe  who 'were  with 
perfon,  and  eftei-med  a  faint.  As  he  was  a  preacher,  Mandara,  when  he  was  murdered,  cfcaped  the 
h'e  made  a  fermou,  in  which  he  fet  forth  the  ty-  general  flaughter,  and,  fwimming  over  the  river, 
ranny  of  the  Barmas  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  informed  Chaumigrem  of  the  king's  death.  He 
was  immediately  taken  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  pro-  had  with  him  180,000  men,  all  natives  of  Pegu, 
claimed  king  by  tbe  people,  who,  a-  a  token  of  excepting  30,000  Barmas.  Pretending  that  he  had 
fovereigt.ty,  gave  him  the  title  of  Shemindoo.  His  received  orders  to  put  ran  ifons  into  feveral  places, 
firft  act  was  t6  cut  in  pieces  15,000  Barmas,  and  Chaumigrem  difpatched  all  the  nztivef  mto  differ- 
fcize  on  the  treafure;  and  in  three  weeks  all  the  ent  parts;  and  thus  got  rid  of  thofe  whom  he  had 
ftrong  holds  of  Fegue  fell  into  his  hands.  On  this  molt  caufe  to  fear.    He  then  turned  back  upon 
news,  Mandara  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  in  the  capital;  feized  the  king's  treal'uie,  with  all 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  1 7  days  got  to  Mar.  the  arms  and  ammunition  >  fet  fire  to  the  maga- 
zines 
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lines,  affenals,  palace,  fome  of  whofe  apartments  modefty*  The  Peguer*  may  -be  r.mk-d  amonp  the 

were  celled  with  gold,  and  aocb-  rowing  veflels  moft  fuperftitious  of  all  mankind.^  Tbey  fhamtatn 

which  were  on  the  river.  Then  deftroyiug  ail  the  and  worfhip  crocodile! ;  and  will  dri^k  nothing 

aitiliery,  he  fled  with  the  30*00  Barmas  to  hp  but  the  water*  of  the  ditches  where  thofe  mon- 

own  country,  being  purfued  in  vain  by  the  native*  ftrous  animals  harbour,  and  by  whom  they  ave 

of  Pegue.   Thaa  the  fhemin  of  Zatan  wa  ,  left  in  often  devoured.  They  have  five  principal  felrivals 

quiet  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  by  hit*  re-  in  the  year,  called  Japan*  which  they  celebrate 

peated  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  he  fodifgufted  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  In  one  of  them 

his  fubjects,  that  many  fled  to  foreign  countries,  the  king  and  queen  m<dce  a  pilgrimage  about  i« 

while  other*  went  over  to  Shemindoo.    In  the  league*  »rom  the  city,  riding  on  a  triumphal  car, 

mean  time,  James  Suarez,  the  Fortuguefe,  loft  fo  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  that  it  may  be  laid 

his  life,  by  attempting  to  ravifli  a  young  woman  they  carry  about  with  them  the  value  of  a  king- 

of  diftin&ionf  the  ihemirv  bSmg  unable  to  protect  dom.   Tni*  prince  is  extremely  rich  ,  and  baa  m 

him,  and  obliged  to  give  him  up  to  the  mob,  who  the  chapel  of  his  palace  idol*  of  ioeftimable  value* 

Honed  him  to  death.  The  {hemin  him  Mr  did  not  fome  of  them  beui;  of  mafly  gold  and  filver,  and 

long  furvive  him  *  for,  being  grown  intolerable  by  adorned  wk.fi  all  fort*  of  precious  ftonea.  The  ta- 

hi*  opprefiions,  moft  of  bia  followers  abandoned  lapoins,  or  pricfts,  have  no  pofleflions;  but  luch 

him,  and  he.  was  befieged  in  hi*  capital  by  She-  ,i»  the  refpect  paid  them  by  the  people,  that  tbey 

mlndoo  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  foqn  are  never  known  to  .want.   They  preach  to  them 

after  flain  in  a  fally  :  fo that Shemindpo now  feem-  every  Monday  not  to  commit  murder;  to  take 

ed  to  be  fully  iftablilhcd  on  the  throne.  But  in  from  00  perfon  any  thing  belonging  to  him;  to 

the  mean  time,  Chauroigrem,  hearii.;.,'  that  Pegu  do  ho  hurt ;  to  give  no  offence ;  to  avend  impuri- 

waa  very  V.'.  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  ty  and  fuperAitjon ;.  but  above  all,  not  to  worfhip 

invaded  the  kingdom  with  an  army  of  300,000  the  devjl :  but  thefe  difcouric*  have  no  effect  in 

men.  Shemindoo  met  him  with  three  times  their  the  laft  refpeft.   The  people,  attached  to  mani- 

number :  but  his  men,  being  all  native*  of  Pegue,  cheifm,  believe  that  all  good  come*  from  God ; 

were  inferior  in  ftrength  to  the  enemy.  The  con-  that  the  devil  is  the  author  of  a.i  the  evil  that  hap- 

fcqnence  was,  that  Shemindoo  was  defeated  with  pen*  to  men  j  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 

prodigious  (laughter,  and  Chaumigrem  proclaim-  worfhip  him,  that  he  may  not  afflict  them.  This 

ed  king  of  Pegue.  Shortly  after,  Shemindoo  him-  is  a  common  notion  among  the  Indiau  idolaters, 

felf  was  taken  ;  and,  having  been  treated  with  the  The  inhabitant*  of  Pegue  are  accufed  by  ibmeau- 

utmoft  cruelty,  wa*  beheaded.  Chaumigrem  wis  thors  of  being  flovenly  in  their  houfes,  and  nafty 

a  very  great  conqueror,  but  not  at  all  inferior  in  '  in  their  diet,  on  account  of  their  feafoning  their 

cruelty  to  hispredeceflbrs.    He  reduced  the  em-  .victuals  with  fidol,  a  compofition  made  of  it  in  king 

pire  of  Siam  and  Arrakan,  and  died  in  1583  ;  be-  hih,  reduced  toaconfiflency  like  muftard,  fo  nau- 

ing  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rranjutoko,  then  about  feous  and  offenlive,  that  none  aut  themfelve*  can 

30  years  of  age.    When  this  prince  afcended  the  endure  the  fmell  of  it.  Balbi  fays,  he  could  fooner 

throne,  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  was  in  its  greateft  bear  the  fcent  of  (linking  carrion  ;  and  yet  with 

height  of  grandeur ;  but  by  bis  tyranny  and  obfti-  this  they  feafon  their  rice,  and  other  foupa,  inftead ' 

nacy,  he  loft  ail  that  his  rather  had  gained,  lie  of  oil  or  butter.    As  they  have  no  wheat  in  this 

died  in  1599,  and  after  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  country,  their  bread  is  rice  made  into  cakes. 

Pegu  became  fubject  to  Arrakan.  For  fome  time  Their  common  drink  is  water,  or  a  liquor  dillUled 

part,  it  ha*  been  tributary  to  the  more  powerful  from  cocoa-nut  water.   They  are  a  fpirited  and 

.kingdom  of  Ava ;  the  Sovereigns  of  which  country  warlike  people ;  open,  generous,  and  hofpitable  } 

have  hitherto  been  extremely  cautirus  of  pe.mit-  and  have  neither  the  indolence  nor  the  jealouly  of 

ting  Europeans  to  obtain  any  fettlement  among  moft  other  eaftern  nations.   The  men  here,  as  in 

them.    From  the  lateft  accounts,  however,  we  moft  eaftern  countries,  buy  their  wives,  or  pay 

learn,  that  the  prefent  monarch  of  Pegue,  who  is  their  parents  a  dowry  for  them.   They  offer  their 

alfo  fovereign  of  Aracap,  Ava,  Laos,  and  Siam,  daughters  to  ftrangers,  and  hire  them  out  for  a 

has  entirely  altered  the  barbarous  fyftem  of  his  time:  fome  (ay  tbey  hire  out  their  wives  in  the  N 

predecelTors;  and  has  turned  his  attention  to  po-  fame  manner.   Thefe  marriages  for  a  time,  are 

pnlation  and  improvement,  rather  than  to  con-  well  regulated,  and  often  prove  very  beneficial  to 

queft  and  ext  en  lion  of  empire.  He  define*  to  con-  the  occafional  hulband.  Moft  of  the  foreigners 

ciliate  the  Peguer*  by  mildnefs,  and  has  acquired  who  trade  hither,  marry  a  wife  for  the  time  of 

much  popularity  among  them,  by  caufing  their  their  ftay.  in  cafe  of  a  feparation,  the  father  is 

ancient  capital  to  be  rebuilt.  He  has  alfp  abrogated  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  boys,  and  the  mother 

Several  penal  ftatutes  again ft  them  ;  caufed  jufttce  of  the  girls.  No  woman  is  looked  upon  the  worfe, 

to  be  adminUUred  impartially,  ami  no  diftuiction  hut  rather  the  better,  for  having  had  feveral  Eu- 

to  be  made  between  a  Burman  and  a  Peguer,  but  ropean  bufbands :  nay  we  are  told,  that  no  perfon 

tint  the  Utter  is  ftill  excluded  from  public  offices  of  fafhion  in  Pegu,  from  the  gentleman  to  the  king, 

of  truft  and  power.  In  a  word,  he  ha*  given  every  will  marry  a.  maiden,  till  fome  perfon  has  had  the 

encouragement  to  the  descendants  of  the  former  firft  night's  lodging  with  her.  In  Pegue,  the  inhe- 

inhabitants,  as  well  a*  to  new  fcttlcrs,  to  return  ritance  of  all  land  is  in  the  king :  be  \.  like  wife  the 

and  repeople  their  deferted  city.  heir  of  all  his  fubject*  who  die  without  ifluc;  but 

C$.)  Pegue,  inhabitants,  customs,  man-  in  cafe  they  have  children,  two  thirds  goto  them, 

aeas,  ice  of.   The  inhabitant*  are  of  an  olive,  and  the  reft  to  the  king. 

or  rather  a  tawny  complexion.  The  women  are      (6.)  Pegue,  religion  op  tub  people  of* 

branded  by  fome  traveller*  a*  having  fhook  Off  aU  The  religion  of  the  Peguer*  is  the  lame  at  bottom 

with 
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Vtth  that  which  prevails  over  the  reft  of  India  and  defended  hj  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  centine!** 
Thibet ;  only  varies  fomewhat  in  different  conn-  The  houfes  are  all  made  of  mats,  boards,  and 
tries,  according  to  the  humour  or  intereft  of  the  bamboos}  and  have  earthen  pots  full  of  water  on 
priefts.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  their  roofs,  to  extinguifh  accidental  fires.  Build- 
God,  of  whom  they  make  no  image;  but  they  ing  with  (tone*  or  bricks  is  prohibited,  left  the 
have  many  inferior  created  gods,  whofe  images  people  ihould  fortify  the  city  and  throw  off  the 
are  fet  up  in  the  templesJor  the  laity  to  worth  ip.  Birman  yoke.  It  has  the  hills  of  Mart  aba  n  on 
When  a  pcrfon  falls  fick,  we  are  told  that  they  the  E.  with  the  Sitang  winding  along  the  plains; 
generally  make  a  vow  to  the  devil,  from  whom  and  has  a  fine  profpea  of  nature,  in  her  rude  but 
they  believe  all  evil  comes.  Then  a  fcaffold  is  picturefque  ftate,  for  above  40  miles  to  the  NNW. 
built,  and  victuals  are  fpread  on  the  top  of  it  to  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Galadxel  hills.  Loo. 
folace  Old  Nick,  and'  render  him  propitious.  96.  41-  £  Lat.  18.  5.  N. 
This  feaft  is  accompanied  with  lighted  candles  (IV.)  Pagu  a,  a  river  in  the  above  empire,  which 
and  mufic ;  and  the  whole  is  managed  by  an  un-  rifes  in  the  Gafadzet  hilts  $  which  are  chiefly  re- 
dertaker  called  the  drvifs  father.  markable  for  the  noifome  effluvia  of  their  atmof- 

(7.)  Pegue,  eevbhde  or.  Thetking  of  Pegue*s  phere.   It  often  overflows  its  banks.  It  falls  into 

revenues  arife  chiefly  from  the  rent  of  lands,  of  the  Ava,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 

which  he  is  the  fole  proprietor.  Another  branch  PEGUERS,  the  natives  of  Peooe.  (See  §  I,  5.) 

of  it,  are  the  duties  paid  for  the  commodities  im-  They  are  alfo  called  Tali  eh  s. 

ported  or  exported.   In  a  word,  he  is  judged  the  (x.)  PEGUNNOCK,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey, 

richeft  monarch  in  the  world,  next  to  the  emperor  which  rifes  in  Suflex  county,  and  runs  into  the 

of  China.  Pasaick. 

(8.)  Pegue,  tkadb  of.  The  commodities  ex-  (a.)  Pkgonnoce,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  in 

ported  from  this  country,  are  gold,  filver,  rubies,  Suflex  county,  between  the  Pegunnock,  and  the 

muik,  benjamin,  long-pepper,  tin,  lead,  copper  ;  Rockaway. 

lack  a,  or  gum-lac,  whereof  they  make  hard  wax;  PEGUNTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  accord- 
rice-wine;  and  fome  fugar-canes,  of  which  they  ing  to  Ptolemy,  or  Pfguntije,  as  Piny  has  it, 
would  have  plenty,  but  that  the  elephants  eat  a  town  or  citadel  of  Dalmaria,  on  the  Adriatic, 
them.  Under  the  name  of  rubies*  the  Peguers  oppnflte  to  the  ifland  Brattia.  5  miles  off,  and  40 
comprife  topazes,  fapphires,  amethyfts,  and  other  E.  of  Salonac.  According  to  Fortis,  a  mountain,  a 
(tones ;  which  they  diftinguifh  by  faying  the  blue,  large  hollow,  and  fubmarine  fprings  are  feen  here. 

PE-H1NG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan-tong. 
PEHL,  a  town  of  Auftria,  6  m.  W.  of  Wells. 
PE,HO,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chen.fi. 


the  violet,  and  the  yellow  rubies.  The  true  ruby 
is  red,  tranfparent,  or  fparkling,  inclining  near  the 
furface  to  the  violet  of  the  amethyft.  Cotton 
cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  with  fome 
ftripped  filks,  are  belt  for  the  Pegue  market ;  and 


PEI,  s  towns  of  China :  1.  in  Kiang-nan,  of  the 
3d  rank,  40  miles  NW.  of  Pefu :  2.  in  Se-tchoen, 


lilver  of  any  fort  will  go  off  there:  for  the  king,  of  the  »d  rank,  on  the  Kincha  ;  710  miles  SW.  of 


in  return  for  his  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  on 
it,  allows  the  merchants  to  melt  it  down,  and  put 
what  copper  alloy  they  pleafe  in  it.  They  wear 
none  of  our  European  commodities  in  Pegu  but 
hats  and  ribbons.  The  gentry  will  give  extrava- 
gant prices  for  fine  beaver  hats,  which  they  wear 
without  any  cocks.  They  are  no  lefs  fond  of  rib- 
bons flowered  with  gold  and  lilver,  which  they 
wear  round  their  hats. 


Pekin.   Lon.  134.  47.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  19.  50.  N. 
PEI-CHAN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Se-tchuen. 
PE1CHELSTE1N,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol  %  5  miles  SSW.  of  Reutten. 

PEILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Morbihan ;  6  miles  E.  of  Rochfort. 

PE1LSTAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria  ; 
4  miles  S.  of  Aigen. 
PEINA,a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  m  Hildefheim, 


(II.)  Pegue,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  above  on  the  Fnfe,  with  a  fort  and  garifon.   It  with* 

empire,  was  one  of  the  molt  fplendid,  large,  and  flood  a  fiege  in  1543.   In  171 1,  it  was  taken  by 

populous  cities  in  all  Afia,  before  it  wasdeftroyed  the  elector  of  Bmnfwick.   It  is  15  miles  NNE.-of 

by  the  Barmans  or  Birmans.  (See  §  4  )  It  was  a  Hildefhi-im,  and  ai  E.  of  Hanover, 

quadrangle,  each  fide  meafuring  1$  miles,  and  fur-  PEINE,  a  town  of  Brunfwick,  famous  for  a 

rounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  a  ditch  of  60  yards  battle  fought  near  it  in  155,3,  wherein  Maurice 


broad.  The  wall  had  baft  ions  300  yds.  afunder; 
was  15  feet  high,  and  40  broad  at  the  bottom. 
The  king's  palace  was  built  of  wood,  but  like  a 
fort,  with  walls  and  ditches ;  and  it  was  not  only 
gilded  all  over,  but  its  battlements  were  covered 
with  plates  of  folid  gold.  This  fine  city  was  to- 
tally deftroyed,  and  every  building  in  it  raxed,  in 


elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, were  both  killed.  It  is  17  miles  W.  of 
Brunfwick.'  Lon.  10. 19.  E.  Lat.  5s.  15.  N. 

Peine  FORT  ET  DV%i,(L*t. panafortu et  Jura,) 
fignjfies  a  fpecial  punifhment  inflifted  on  tbofe 
who,  being  arraigned  of  felony,  refufe  to  put 
themfelves  on  the  ordinary  trial,  but  ftubbornly 


1757,  except  the  pagodas.   The  great  pagoda  of  ftand  mutej  it  is  vulgarly  called  freffittg  to  death. 


Shoemadoo  has  been  fince  repaired. 

(III.)  Pegue',  the  prefent  capital  of  Pegue,  is 
built  on  the  fame  plan,  and  on  part  of  the  fite  of 
the  old  city.  It  is  a  fquare,  but  each  fide  does 
not  meafure  above  half  a  mile.  It  is  fenced  round 
by  a  ftockade  is  feet  high.  The  principal  ftreet 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  interfered  by  two  fmaller 
ftreete  at  right  angles.  At  each  end  of  it  it  a  gate, 


See  Arraignment. 

PEIPUS,  orTcHUBSxoi,  a  large  lake  of  Ruffia, 
between  Petrrfburg  and  Riga;  about  64  miles 
long,  and  from  8  to  14  broad.  It  communicate* 
with  lake  Wertzerwe,  and,  by  the  Narova,  which 
1  flues  from  it,  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Lon. 
from  44. 48.  to  4J»  44*  £•  Ferro.  Lat.  580  to  59. 
10.  N. 

PEI  RAH, 
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PEIRAH,  a  town  pf  .Mdacca,  on  the  W.  coaft, 
xoc  miles  NW.  of  Malacca.   Lat.  3.  40  N 

PEIRCE,  James,  in  eminent  duTenting  mini- 
fter,  was  born  at  Wapping,  in  London,  in  1664, 
and  was  educated  at  Utrec  ht  and  Leyden ;  af'.er 
which  he  fpent  fome  time  at  Oxford,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Bodleian  library    He  then  for  two 
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P   E-  K 


PEISHCUSH,  n./.  a  ether  Bengal  word  for  a" 
prefer^  ;  alfo  a  fine,  or  a  tribute. 

PEISHORE,  or  Pishour,  a'city  of  Ihdoflarv 
in  Cabul,  belonging  to  the  K.  <*f  Candahn  ;  50' 
miles  NW.  of  Attock.    Lon.  69  45.  E.  Lit. 
31  44-  N. 

PEISK REITCHAM,  or  Pvskowice,  a  town 


years  preached  the  Sunday  evenings  lecture  at  the  of  Sih-fia  in  Oppeln ;  30  miles  SK.  01  Oppe'n. 


PEITZ.  a  town  of  Brandenburg  "near  iron 
mines;  10  miles  ESE.  of  Luben,  ai.d  30  SSW.  of 
Pnnckfort  on  the  Oder. 
PEKAN,  in  zoology.   See  Mustr ta,  N°  3.  * 
PEKIN,  or  )  the  capital  of  China,  where  the' 
PEKING,  )  emperor  generally  refufes,  it  fa 
fituated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  so  leagues  from' 
the*  great  wall     This  name,  which  figrrifies  the 
nortktrn  court,  is  given  to  it  to  diftinguifti  it  from 
the  city  Nanking,  or  the  foutbern  court.  The  em- 


merting-houfe  in  Mil»s-Lane,  London,  and  then 
fettled  at  Cambridge.  In  1713  he  was  removed 
to  a  congregation  at  Exeter,  where  he  continued 
til!  1718:  when  he  was  ejected  forrcfufing  to  fign 
the  Caiviniftic  articles  of  faith.  Upon  this  a  new 
meeting  was  opened  at  Exeter,  of  which  Mr  Pierce 
continued  minifter  till  his  death,  in  1726.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  ftrieteft  virtue,  exemplary  pi*-* y, 
and  great  learning.  He  wrote,  1.  Exercit.itto  phi- 
lo'ophic  1  de  Homcemeria  Anasagorea.    3.  Thirteen 

pieces  00  the  Controverfy  between  the  Church  of  peror  formerly  relided  in  the  tatter,  but  the  Tar* 

England  and  the  Diffenters.      Ten  pieces  on  the  tars,  a  reftlefs  md  warlike  people,  obliged  this 

Controverfy  about  the  Ejectment  at  Exeter.   4.  prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern  proL 

Six  pieces  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.   5.  A  vinces,  that  he  might  more  effectually  repel  the 

Paraphrafe  and  No»es  on  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul  to  incurfiona  of  tbofe  barbarians,  by  oppoting  to 

the  Coloffians,  Phi'ippians,  and. Hebrews.   6.  An  them  a  numerous  militia  which  he  generally  keeps 

Effay  in  favour  of  giving  the  Eucharift  to  Children,  around  his  perfon.   It  is  an  exact  fquarc,  ami  di- 

7.  Pourteen  Sermons.      '  "  vided  into  two  parts;  namely,  that  which  con- 

PEIRESC,  Nicolas  Claude  Fabri,  an  eminent  tains  the  emperor's  palace,  which  is  in  the  new 
antiquarian,  bom  in  1585),  was  defcended  from  an  city,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Tartar's  city,  becaufe 
ancient  and  noble  family,  feated  originally  at  P;fa  it  is  inhabited  by  Tartars  ever  Gncethey  conquer- 
in  Italy.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  A-  ed  this  empire ;  the  other,  called  the  Old  City,  is 
vlgnoo,  where  he  fpent  five  years  in  the  Jcfuits  inhabited  by  the  Chlnefe,-  The  circuit  of  both 
college,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  languages.  In  1595,  tnefe  together  is  5*  Chinefe  lys,  each  of  which 
he  removed  to  Aix,  and  entered  upon  philofophy.  contains  240  geometrical  paces;  being,  without 
In  1596,  he  was  fent  to  fintfh  his  courfe  under  the  the  fuburbd,  fu'l  fix  leagues  in  circumference,  ac- 
Jcfuits  at  Tournon,  where  he  turned  his  attention  cording  to  the  molt  accurate  meafurement  made 
to  cofmography.  Being  recalled  by  his  uncle,  in  by  order  of  the  empetor.  The  population  is  ge- 
1597,  he  retorned  to  Aix,  and  entered  there  upon  nerally  eft  i  ma  ted  at  2,000,000,  but  others  Rate  it 
(hv  ftudy  of  the  law.  In  1598  he  went  again  to  at  double  that  number.  Grofier  tells  us,  "  that 
Avignon,  to  carry  on  his  courfe  of  law  under  one  the  height  and  enormous  thickneftof  the  walls  of 
Peter  David  ;  who  was  alfo  well  (killed  in  anti-  the  Tartar  city  excite  admiration;  is  horfemen 
quities.  He  returned  in  1603,  to  Aix,  at  the  might  eafily  ride  abreaft  upon  them  ;  they  have 
earneft  requeft  of  his  uncle,  who  refigned  to  him  fpacious  towers  raifed  at  intervals,  a  b"W  (hot 
his  fenatorial  dignity,  for  which  the  degree  of  LL.  diftant  from  one  another^  and  large  enough  to 
D.  was  a  neceffary  qualification.  Pdrefc.  therefore,  contain  bodies  of  refcrve  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  The 
took  that  degree,  Jan.  18.  1604.  In  16 18,  he  was  city  has  9  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  well  arch- 
Aorainated  by  Lewis  Xf  II.  abbot  of  S^ncta  Maria  ed.'  Over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers 
Aqueftrienfis.  He  died  the  24th  of  June  1637,  iri  divided  into  nine  ftories,  each  having  feveral  a- 
his  57th  year.  His  works  are,  1.  Hijloria  pro-  pertures  or  port-boles:  the  lower  ftory  forms  a 
unci*  Gallia  Narbomnjtj  ;  »,  Nobilium  ejujdrm  hrge  hall  for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers  and  officers 
provimcix  Jamiliarum  Origines,  et  frparatim  Fa-  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  appointed  to  relieve 
bricux  i  3.  Commtntarii  r^rum  omnium  mcmorin  Jig-  them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is  left  of  more 
itarum  fua  state  gvfla*um  ;  4.  \Abir  de  ludicris  na-  than  360  feet ;  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of  arms,  in- 
turje  cperibus;  5.  hlatbematiea  et  nJJronomica  va-  clofed  by  a  femicirculairwaH  equal  in  height  and 
ria  ;  6.  Obfewationes  mathematics  :  7  F.ptficU  ad  thickfnefs  to  that  furrbundihg  the  city.  The  great 
S.  P.  Vrbanum  VIII.  cardmuhs  Barburinot.  &c  ;  road,  which  ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pavi- 
7.  Auibores  antiqtu  Qrxci  et  Laiini  de  ponderibut  et  libn  roofed  tower,  like  the  firft,  in  fuch  manner 
mrnfuru ;  9.  Euhgia  et  epitnpbin  ;  10.  Infcriptionet  that;  as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter  the 
antiqu*  et  aovx ;  11.  Genealogia  domiu  AuRriac*  ;  houfes  of  the  city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fweep 
fa.  Catahgut  librorum  biblioth.  reg ;  1$.  Poemata  the  adjacent  country.  The  ftreets  of  Pekin  are 
viria  ;  14'  Nummi  G  Saxonicit  Britannia,  ftraight,  about  120  feet  wide,  a  fall  league  ia 
&c  ;  15.  Lingua  Orientals,  Hebraa,  SamarUanat  length,  and  bordered  with  fhops.  The  governor 
Arabica,  Bgjptiaea,  et  Indices  librorum  harum  On-  of  Pekin,  who  is  a  Mantchew  Tartar,  is  ftyled 
ptarum  f  if>.  Obfervationts  in  varfoi  auBores.  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates.    Hi»  jurifdiction  ex- 

PE1SDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Kouiging-  tends  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  alfo  over  the 

ratz;  14  miles  NE.  of  Gitfchin.  people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police. 

PEISHCHAR,  n. f.  a  word  ufed  in  Bengal  for  a  No  police  can  be  more  active ;  and  it  is  fuiprifiog 

principal  perfon  in  a  public  office.  "  to  fee,  among  an  infinite  number  of  Tartars  and 

Vot.  XVII.  Part  L  U 
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CWn«fe  mixed  together,  the  greateft  tranquillity  neither  tapeftry,  luftrea,  nor  paintings.  The 

prevail.  The  walls  are  50  cubits  high.  The  walla  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  confiftt 

ol  the  e»peror*8  palace,  including  that  and  the  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat.  It  has 

gardens,  are  about  two  miles  long.   41  Although  no  infeription  but  the  character  cbing*  which  the 

(faya  Grofier)  the  Chinefe  architecture  has  no  re-  authors  of  this  relation  have  interpreted  by  the 

fem!»lance  to  that  of  Europe,  the  imperial  palace  word  holy;  but  it  has  not  always  this  GgnificatioE; 

of  Pefcin  does  not  fail  to  ftrike  beholders  by  its  for  it  anfwers  fometimes  better  to  the  Latin  word 

extent,  grandeur,  and  the  regular  difpofition  of  tximiujt  or  the  Englifh  words  ««//«(,  perfcSt 

its  apartments,  and  by  the  Gngular  ftructure  of  its  mofi  <wiji.   Upon  the  platform  oppofitc  to  this 

pa*rilion-roofs  ornamented  at  each  corner  with  a  hall  ftand  large  veCels  of  bronze,  in  which  incenfe 

carved  plat-band,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  burnt  when  any  ceremony  is  performing.  There 


»«  t  urned  upwards..  Tbefe  roofs  are  covered  with 
vjrmijied  tiles  of  fo  beautiful  a  yellow  colour, 
tfiatj  at  a  djftancc,  they  make  as  fplerdid  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  they  were  gilded.  Below  the  up- 
per roof  there  is  another  of  equal  brilliancy,  which 


are  alfo  chandeliers  fbaped  like  birds  and  painted 
different  colours,  as  well  as  the  wax-candles  that 
are  lighted  up  in  them*  This  platform  is  exten- 
ded towards  the  north,  and  has  on  it  two  lefler 
halls;  one  of  them  is  a  rotunda  that  glitters  with 


bangs  floping  from  the  wall,  fupported  by  a  great  varnifh,  and  is  lighted  by  a  number  of  windows, 
number  of  beams,  daubed  over  with  green  varnifh.  It  is  here  that  the  emperor  changes  his  drefs  be- 
jSnd  h.terfperfed  with  gilt  figures.  This  ad  roof,  fore  or  after  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a  fa- 
vitb  tf*  projection  of  the  firft,  forms  a  wnd  of  loon,  the  door  of  which  opens  to  the  north : 
crown  to  the  whole  edifice.  The  palace  is  a  fmall  through  this  door  the  emperor,  muft  pafs,  when 
Pittance  from  the  S.  gate  of  the  Tartars  city. 
Tin  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  fpacious  court,  to 
which  there  is  a  defcent  by  a  marble  ftaircafe,  or- 
namented with  two  large  copper  lions,  and  a  ba- 
lufirade  of.  white  marble.  This  baluftrade  runs 
in  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  along  the  banks  of  a 


he  goes  from  his  apartment  to  receive  on  his 
throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility ;  he  is  then  car- 
ried in  a  chair,  by  officers  dreffed  in  long  red  robes 
bordered  with  fi'.kj  and  caps  ornamented  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
an  exact  defcription  of  the  interior  apartments 


rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs  the  palace  with  a  fer-  which  properly  form  the  palace  of  the  emperor, 

pentine  courfe,  the  bridges  over  which  are  of  and  are  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  his  family.  Few 

marble.,  At  the  bottom  of  this  firlt  court  arifes  a  arc  permitted  to  enter  them  but  women  and 

facade  with  three  doors:  that  in  the  middle  is  for  eunuchs."   The  temples  and  the  lowers  of  this 

the  emperor  only;  the  mandarins  and  nobles  pafs  city  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  count 

through  thofc  on  each  fide.  Thcfe  doors  conduct  them.    Provisions  of  all  kinds  aie  exceeding  plen- 

to  a  »d  court,  which  is  the  largefl:  of  the  palace:  tiful,  they  being,  as  well  as  the  rqerchandifesy 

it  is  about  300  feet  long,  and  50  broad.   An  im-  brought  from  other  parts  by  means  of  canala  cut 


nv.  ufe  gallery  runs  round  it,  in  which  are  maga- 
zines, containing  rich  effects,  which  belong  to  the 
emperor  as  bis  private  property ;  for  the  public 
treafure  is  entrufted  to  a  Sovereign  tribunal  called 
fioupoif.  The  firft  of  thefe  magazines  is  filled 
with  plate  and  veffcls  of  different  metals;  the  2d 


from  the  rivers,  and  alw.-.ys  crowded  with  veffels 
of  different  fixes,  as  well  as  from  the  adjacent 
country.  An  earthquake  which  happened  here  in 
1731  buried  above  100,000  per  funs  in  the  ruins  of 
the  boufes.  The  famous  Obfervatory,  which  is 
partly  defcribed  in  its  order,  (See  Observatory,, 


^contains  the  fined  kinds  of  furs  ;  the  3d,  drtffls   N°  9.)  ftands  in  a  court  of  a  moderate  extent,  and 


iined  with  fable,  ermine,  minever,  and  foxes  fkins, 
which  the  emperor  fometimes  gives  in  prefents  to 
(.is  officers ;  the  4th  is  the  depofitory  of  jew  els, 

?ieces  of  curious  marble,  and  perls  fifhed  up  in 
arUry ;  the  5th,  confiding  of  two  ftorie6,  is  full 
pf  wardrobes  and  trunks,  which  contain  the  (ilk 
fluffs  ufed  by  the  emperor  and  bis  family;  the 
reft  are  filled  with  bows,  arrows,  and  other  pieces 


is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  tower,  contiguous 
to  the  city  wall  on  the  inlvde,  and  nu fed  10  or  11 
feet  above  its  bulwark.  The  afcent  up  to  the  top 
is  by  a  very  narrow  ftaircafe  ;  and  on  the  platform 
above  were  placed  all  the  old  inftruments,  which, 
though  but  few,  took  up  the  whole  room,  till 
Father  Verbieft  introduced  hia  new  apparatus, 
which  he  difpofed  in  a  more  convenient  order 


of  armour  taken  from  the  enemy  or  presented  by  Thefe  arc  large,  well  caft  and  cmbelliflied  ;  and 
different  princes.  The  royal  hall,  called  Tat*hotUn,  were  the  neatnefs  ,of  the  divifions  anfwerable  tc 
or  the  Hall  of  the  Grand,  Union,  is  in  this  jtd.  the  work,  and  the  fcelcfcopes  fattened  to  them  ac 

cording  to  the  new  method,  they  would  be  equal 
to  thole  of  Europe ;  but  the  Chinefe  artificer! 
were  either  too  negligent,  or  jncapable  of  follow, 
ing  his  directions.  The  old  inftrumcnts  were,  bj 
oider  of  the  emperor  Kan-hi,  fet  afide  as  ufelel; 
and  laid  in  the  hall  near  the  tower,  where  thej 
may  be  feen  through  a  crofs  barred  window,  al 
covered  with  ruft.  In  this  famed  obfervator* 
in  length,  The  ceding"  is  carved,  vamilhcd  there  are  5  mathetnatieiani  employed  night  am 
gieen,  and  loaded  with  gilt  dragons.  'I  he  pillars  day,  er.ch  in  a  pr  per  apartment  on  the  top  of  th 
which  fupport  the  root  within  arc  fix  fert  in  cir-  tower,  to  obferve  all  that  panes  over  their  heads 
cumfe'svru.v  towards  the  bafe,  and  are  coated  w  ith  one  of  them  is  gazing  towards  the  zenith,  and  th 
a  kind  o<"  rnaflich  varnifiied  red;  the  floor  is  partly  others  towards  the  tour  points  of  the  compafj 
Covered  with  coarfe  carpets,  after  the  Tutkilh  th.it  nothing  may  efcape  their  notice.  Their  oL 
<rn/mcr;  but  the  walls  have  no  kind  of  ornament,  fervations  extend  not  only  to  the  motions  of  th 

t  heaven  I 


col  t.  It  is  built  upon  a  <  race  about  18  feet  in 
height,  incruftcd  with  white  marble,  and  orna- 
mented with  baluftrades  of  excellent  workman- 
/hip.  Before  this  hall  all  the  uiandarius  range 
themfelvefc,  when  .  they  go,  o-i  certain  e!:.ys,  to 
renew  their  homage,  and  perform  the;;,  cere- 
monies tl  it  are  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  em- 
iie.    'I  his  hall  is  aimoU  fquare,  and  abcut  130 
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heavenly  bodies,  but  to  fire,  meteors,  winds,  rain,  They  are  alfo  collected  by  Garneriu*f*au(f "pHb> 
thunder,  hail,  ftorms,  and  other  phenomena  of  limed  in  Append,  op.  Mcrcatorrs,  p.  373.  Co-ve; 
the  atmofphere;  and  thefe  are  carefully  entered  (».)  Pelagius  I.  pope  of  Rome,  was  born  ifl 
in  their  journals,  and  an  account  of  them  is  Rome,  and  elected  pope  in  333.  He  endeavoirr- 
bronght  every  morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the  ma-  ed  to  reform  the,  clergy;  and  when  Rome  waff 
thematic  ;,  and  regiftered  in  bis  office."  Lon.  1  r6.  beficged  by  the  Goths,  obtained  many  conceffiorif 
41.  E.   Lat.  39.  54.  N.  from  Totita,  in  favour  of  the  citizens.   He  died 

PELAG1  A,  St,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto ;   in  560. 
3  miles  NW.  of  Tarento.  (3.)  PitAGius  IT.  Pope,  fucceeded  Benedict  V 

PELAGIANS,  a  Chriftian  fed  who  appeared  in  578.  He  laboured  much  to  reconcile  the 
about  the  5th,  or  end  of  the  4th  century.  They  bifhops  of  Iftria  and  Venice  to  the  Roman  fee, 
maintained  the  following  doctrines.  1.  That  Adam  but  without  fuccefs,  and  he  oppofed  John,  Patri- 
was  by  nature  mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  fin-  arch  of  Conftantinople.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
ned  or  not,  would  certainly  have  died.    a.  That  390. 

the  confluences  of  Adam's  fin  were  confined  to  PELAGNISI,  an  ifknd  in  the  Grecian  Arcbf- 
his  own  perfon.  3.  That  new  born  infants  are  pelago;  8  miles  in  circuit.  Lon.  41.38.  E.  Ferro. 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  Adam  before  the  fall.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the  kingdom  PELAGONIA,  a  diviflon  of  Macedonia, 
of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal  promifes  PELAGOSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near 
with  the  gofpel.  3.  That  the  general  refurreclion  Dalmatia,  which,  together  with  feveral  rocks  that 
of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Sa-  appear  above  water  near  it,  are  the  remains  of  an 
\  iour's  refurrediou.  6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is  ancient  volcano.  M.  Fortis  (in  his  Travels  inter 
given  according  to  our  merits.  7.  That  this  grace  Dalmatia  J,  fays,  "  The  lava  which  forms  the 
is  not  granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  fubftance  of  this  ifland,  is  perfectly  like  the  lava 
act ;  the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  information  in  of  Vefuvius.  If  a  natural:  ft  mould  land  there,  and 
points  of  duty,  being  fufficient,  &c.  The  found-  vifit  on  purpofe  the  higheft  parts  of  the  ifland 
er  of  this  feci  was  perhaps  we  might  then  know  whether  it  has  been 

UO  P£LAGIUS,a  native  of  Great  Britain ;  but  thrown  up  by  a  fubmarine  volcano,  as  the  ifland 
whether  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  un-  near  Santerini  was  in  our  age ;  or  if  we  ought  to* 
certain.  Dr  Henry  (ays,  he  was  born  in  N.  believe  it  the  top  of  fome  ancient  volcanic  rooun- 
Wales,  Nov.  13,  334  ;  and  that  his  real  name  tain,  of  which  the  roots  and  fides  have  been  co- 
was  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagius  is  a  tranflation.  vcred  by  the  waters  which  divided  Africa  frona 
He  was  edOcated  in  the  monaftery  of  Banchoir,  in  Spain,  forming  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar ;  ad  inva- 
Wales,  of  which  he  became  a  monk,  and  after-  fion  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  who  has  examined 
wards  abbot.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  the  bottoms  and  fhores  of  our  &a.  The  LuTan 
went  over  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  Fifhermen  fey,  that  Pelagofa  is  fubject  to  frequent 
he  promulgated  opinions  different  from  thofe  of  and  violent  earthquakes;  and  the  afpect  of  the 
the  church.  Hi  s  morals  being  irreproachable,  he  ifland  proves,  at  firft  fight,  that  it  has  fuffered 
gained  many  difciples ;  and  the  herefy  made  fo  many  revolutions;  for  it  is  rugged,  ruinous,  and 
rapid  a  progTefs,  that  it  became  neceflary  for  the  fubverted."  It  is  1 6  miles  SW.  of  Agofla,  and 
pope  to  exert  his  power.  Pelagius,  to  avoid  the  30  from  the  Diomede  ifles. 
danger,  in  409,  paffed  over  to  Sicily,  attended  by  PEL AI All,  a  Levite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  thofe 
his  friend  and  pupil  Celeftius.  In  411  they  land-  who  returned  from  captivity,  and  who  figned  the 
ed  in  Africa,  continued  fome  time  at  Hippo,  and  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with 'the  Lord, 
were  prefent  at  the  famous  conference  between   Neb.  viii.  j.  x.  to. 

the  Catholics  and  Donatifts,  held  at  Carthage  in  PELASGI,  )  a  very  ancient  people  of 
41s.  From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt ;  and  PELASGIANS,  )  Greece,  originally  of  Arca- 
from  Egypt,  in  413,  to  Paleftine,  where  they  were  dia,  according  to  Hefiod ;  fo  named  from  Pelas- 
gracioufly  received  by  John,  Bp.  of  Jeriifalem.  In  GUS,  their  firft  king,  though  others  derive  the 
the  fame  year  Pelagius  was  cited  to  appear  before  name  from  na«{*>  f ,  a  ftork,  on  account  of  their 
a  council  of  17  bifhops,  held  at  Diofpolts.  They  wandering  manner  of  life.  fStrabo.J  They  firft 
were  fatisfied  with  his  creed,  and  abfblved  him  inhabited  Argolis,  in  Peloponnefus,  which  from 
of  herefy.  The  African  bifliops,  however,'  being  them  was  called  Pelasgia.  Thence,  about  A* 
difpleafcd  with  their  proceedings,  appealed  to  A.  C.  1883,  they  emigrated  into  JEmoxia,  and 
the  Roman  pontiff:  he  6rft  approved,  and  after-  were  afterwards  difperfed  into  various  parts  of 
wards  condemned,  the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  who,  Greece;  particularly  Epirus,  Crete,  Lemnos,  Lef- 
witb  his  pupil  Celeftius,  was  publicly  excommu-  bos,  and  Argos.  Some  cf  them  fettled  in  Magna 
nicated  ;  and  all  the  bifhops  who  refufed  to  fub-  Grsecia,  in  Italy:  others  occupied  a  third  part  of 
fcribe  the  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herefy,  Theflaly,  hence  called  Pelasgiotis.  In  (hort, 
were  immediately  deprived.  What  became  of  they  fpread  through  fo  many*  parts  of  Greece, v 
him  after  this  period,  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  pro-  that  the  poets  gave  their  name  to  the  Greeks  in 
bable  that  he  retired  to  Banchor,  and  died  abbot  general,  and  name  the  whole  country  from  them, 
of  that  monaftery.   He  wrote,  1 .  Expcfitionum  in   Homer.  Hefiod. 

rpijt.  Paulinas,  lib.  xiv.    a.  EpiJIola  ad  Dcmetria-      (1.)  PELASGIA,  a  name  given  to  Greeci, 
iem  de  virginitute.    3.  Explanations  fymboli  ad   from  the  Pelasgi.    (See  the  laft  article.) 
Dame/urn.   4.  Ep'JloU  ad  viduam  dux.'  3.  De  Vt-       (1,  3.)  Pllasgia,  t,  the  ancient  name  of  Lef- 
bero  arbitrio.   Thefe  and  many  o*hcr  fragments  bos;  fo  called  from  the  Pelasgi.   ( Diodorus  Si- 
are  fcattercd  among  the  woTks  \>f  St  Jerome,  cuius,  Pliny  J.    a.  The  ancient  name  of  Pelo- 

U  a  rowmsus, 
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fos'xesus,  from  PttAscs,  a  native  of  the 

Country.  Nicolaus  Damajcenus  Epbortu.  » 

(4,  j  )  pEtASCiA  was  alfo  an  ancient  name  of 
£pii  us  and  Pelopbnnefus. 

PELASGICUM,  the  north  wall  of  Athens ;  fo 
Called  from  the  builders,  thePELASGi.  (Paufaniat. 
Pliny  J.  There  was  an  execration  pronounced  on 
any  that  fhould  build  .houfes  under  this  wall ; 
becaufe  the  Pelafgi,  while  dwelling  there*  entererl 
into  a  coDfpiracy  againft  the  Athenian!.  Tbucy- 
dides. 

PELASC. IOTJE.  SecPfcLAsci. 

PELASGIOT1S.  a  third  pan  of  ThefTaly,  Gtu- 
ated  between  Puria  and  Macedonia  on  the  N. 
and  W.  Theflalioiis  on  the  8.  and  Magnefia  on 
the  E.  Straho,  Pliny. 

PELASGUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Ju 
piter  and  Niube,  who  reigned  in  Sicyon,  and  from 
whom  his  fubje&s,  the  Pelasgi,  worive.j  tneir 
name. 

PF.LATjE,  free-born  citizens,  among  the  Athe- 
nians, who  by  poverty  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  ferving  foi  wages  During  their  fervitude, 
they  had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, as  having  no  eftate  to  qualify  them  ;  but  this 
re.lridtion  was  removed,  whenever  they  had  re- 
lenled  themfelvcs  from  their  fervile  lituation,  which 
they  were  allowed  to  do  when  able  to  fupport 
themfelvcs.  While  they  continued  fervants.  they 
Tiad  alfo  a  right  to  change  their  naaftcrs.  They 
were  called  fomctimes  Thet.*. 

( 1  )  PEL  ATI  AH,  fon  ofHananiah,  and  father 
of  ni:i.  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  fubducd  the 
Amalt  kites  upon  the  mountain  of  Seir.  1.  Chron. 
iv.  4a. 

(a.)  Pelatiah,  the  fon  of  Benaiah,  a  prince  of 
the  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  time  i  Zedeki.ib  king 
of  Judah,  and  oppofed  the  wholefome  advice 
given  by  Jeremiah,  to  luhmit  to  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (See  jercm.  xxxviii  tj — »o.  and  Ezek. 
xi.  1—4.)  Ezekiel's  vifion,  while  he  was  a  cap- 
tive in  Mefopotamia,  agaiolt  Pelatiah,  Jaazaniah, 
and  23  other  princes  who  joined  with  them,  is  re- 
corded in  Ezek.  xi.  5 — 13,  with  the  in. mediate 
death  of  Pelatiah,  while  Ezekiel  was  delivering 
his  prophecy. 

PELE,  two  ancient  towns  of  Theffaly ;  the  one 
fubject  to  Eurypyius,  the  other  to  Achilles;  both 
extinct.  Peleus  was  the  gentihtious  name. 
Steph. 

PELEE,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Koith  ;  3  miles  NE.  of  Cherburg. 

PELEG,  fon  of  Eber,  the  5th  in  defcent  from 
No«h,  was  born  in  A.  M.  1757.  He  was  named 
P<r/cg,  winch  fignifies  dii<:Jron,  becaufe  in  his  time 
the  earth  began  to  be  divided  (Gen.  x.  25.  xi.  16.) 
W  hether  Noah  had  begun  to  divide  the  earth 
amo'  u  his  defcendai  is,  fome  years'  bi  fore  the 
bui'ding  of  Babel;  or  Peltg  came  into  the  world 
the  fame  year  that  Babel  was  begun,  and  at  the 
'eontufiou  of  'argtiages;  nr  whether  Eber,  by  a 
fpirit  of  ptophecy,  gave  his  fon  the  name  ot  Pe- 
lr%  before  the  tower  ol  B  ihel  was  begun,  is  not 
certain.  That  which  lure  perplexes  the  inter- 
preters is,  firft,  that  P -ieg  came  ii  to  the  world 
not  above  ico  years  after  the  deluge.  But  it 
fhould  ftem,  that  the  number  of  men  v>as  not 
then  Efficient  for  such  an  undertaking  as  that  of 
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Babel ;  ad,  Joktan,  the  brother  of  Peleg,  had  al- 
ready 13  fons  at  the  time  of  this  difp*rfion.  which 
happe  ed  after  the  confutlon  of  Babel  (Gen.  x. 
a6 — 29  )  Peleg  being  born  in  the  34th  year  of 
Eber  (Gen.  xi.  16  )»  it  is  impoffible  that  Joktan 
fhould  have  bad  fuch  a  number  of  children  at  t  he 
birth  of  Peleg.  It  feems  therefore  probable,  that 
he  waa  not  born  at  the  time  ot  the  difperfion.  To 
this  may  be  anfwered,  that  JVIofes  has  there  enu- 
merated the  names  of  the  13  Ions  of  joktan  by 
way  of  anticipation,  though  they  were  not  born 
till  a  good  wnile  after  the  confufion  at  Babel; 
but  as  they  polleffed  a  very  large  country,  it  v  as 
proper  to  take  notice  cf  then",  among  trie  ot  "er 
defcendants  of  Noah,  who  divided  the  provirces 
of  the  eall  ;imong  thcmfelves.  However  this  r.uy 
have  been,  at  the  age  of  30,  Peleg  begat  Reu ;  and 
he  died  at  the  age  of  119.; 

PELEGRINO,  a  promontory  on  theN.  coaft 
of  Sicily;  a  miles  W.  cf  Palermo:  famous  for 
its  cavern,  church,  and  relics  of  St  Rofolia,  who 
died  in  it. 

PELENGON,  or  GeUngon,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
in  Lariftan  ;  66  miles  N£..of  Sar. 

PELETHITES,  and  Chekfthites,  men  fa- 
mous in  the  reign  of  K.  Divid.  They  were  the 
mull  valiant  men  in  the  army  of  that  prince,  and 
had  the  guard  <»f  his  peil'n.  See  3  Sam.  xv.  18. 
xx.  7.  Patrick's  Comm.  Pool's  Ai.not,  and  Dtlan/s 
Hi/i  of  David 

PELE'i  HRANII,  a  name  given  to  the  La  pi- 
th^, either  from  their  town  of  Pelethronil  m, 
or  from  their  leader  Pt  let h ron  1  us  To  them 
mankind  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tarn' d  their  horfrs 

PELETHRONIUM,  a  tow  n  of  TLeffaly,  in  a 
flowery  part  of  mount  Pelio:- :  fo  named  from 
Ptlios  and  S flaunt*  s  (Nicander.)  Lucan 
fays  the  Centaurs  were  nativts  of  that  place;  to 
whom  Virgi*  affigns  mount  Othrys.  See  Cen- 
taurs. §  3.   Lapith*,  and  Lafithus. 

PELET11RON1US,  a  leader  of  the  Lapitha. 

PELEUS.  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  ThefTa- 
]y,  fon  ol  JEacus  and  Endcis,  the  daughter  of 
Chiron.  He  was  the  only  mortal  man  who  ever 
married  au  immortal.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Pf  ocua,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He  Bed 
to  the  court  of 'Eurytus  the  fon  of  A&or,  who 
reigned  at  Phthia ;  or,  according  to  Ovid,  to 
Ceyx  king  of  Tracbinia.  He  was  purified  of  his 
murder  by  Eurytus,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
Antigone  in  marriage.  As  Peleus  and  Eurytus 
went  to  the  cha'ce  of  the  Calydoniau  boar,  the 
father-in  law  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow, 
which  his  fon  in-law  had  aimed  at  the  beaft.  Th'S 
obliged  him  to  banilh  himfelf  from  Phthia,  and 
he  went  to  Iolchos,  vtlure  he  was  purified  of  this 
homicide  by  A  callus  ihe  kir.g  of  the  country. 
His  refidente  at  foichot  was  fhort :  Aftydamia, 
the  wife  of  Acaflus,  fell  in  love  with  him;  tut 
when  flie  found  him  infallible  to  her  p^flion,  Die 
accult  d  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The 
kirg  partly  believed  the  arcufation  ;  but  not  will- 
ing to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  by  putting 
him  to  death,  f  >•  ordere-i  his .  fFcers  to  conduct  him 
to  mnuT.t  Pehon,  and  there  Ue  him  to  a  tree,  and 
leave  him  to  the  wiid  bcafts.   The  orders  of  A 

cattu* 
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■r?  obeyed  ;  but  Jupiter  knowing  the  in-  leaves.   All  their  implements,  utenfils,  weapon* 

of  his  grandfon  Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  of  war,  and  canoes,  are  much  of  the  Came  kind 

to  fet  him  at  liberty.    Peleus  then  affembled  bis  with  thofe  in  the  South  Sea  iflands.   In  their 

friends  to  punifh  Acaftus.   He  took  Iolchos,  marriage*  they  allow  a  plurality  of  wives,  though 

drove  the  king  from  his  pofieffions,  and  put  to  in  general  not  more  than  two. 

death  the  wicked  Aftydamia.   On  the  death  of  *  PELF.  n.f.  Lin  low  Lai  in,  pelfra,  not  known.) 

Antigone,  Peleus  made  love  to  Thetis,  but  the  whence  derived;  peuffe,  in  Norman,  is  frippery.} 

goddefs  fled  from  him;  and  the  more  effectually  Money;  Tiches*— 

to  evade  bispurfuit,  (he  a  Turned  the  fhape  of  a  The  thought  of  this  duth  pafa  all  worldly 

bird,  a  tree,  or  a  Ugrefs.   Peleus  offered ..  fieri-  pelf.  Sidnej. 

fice  to  the  gods ;  and  Proteus  informed  him,  that,  I  read  thee,  ralh  and  heedlefs  of  thyfelf,   ..  . 

to  obtain  Thetis,  he  muft  furprile  her  w  ile  Ihe  To  trouble  my  ftill  feat  and  heaps  of  precious 

was  afleep  in  her  grotto,  near  the  mores  of  Thef-  pe(f.  Spenftr. 

fcly.   This  advice  was  followed,  and  Thetis,  uo-  Not  provident  of  ^aa  many  iflands  ary. 
able  to  efcape,  at  l.rt  confented  to  marry  him. 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  extraordina-  Immortal  pods,  I  crave  no  pdf; 

ry  folemaity,  all  the  god:,  attending  and  making  I  pray  for  no  man  but  my  felt.  Sbai. 

them  valuab'.e  prcfents.   Ate,  the  goddef*  of  He  called  hib  money  in ;  .:  t 

Due  >rd,  was  th«?  only  one  who  was  not  invited,  But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 

and  fhe  puoifhed  tni*  negled  by  throwing  an  ap-  Soon  fpht  him  on  the  former  fhelf: 

pie  into  the  midft  of  tv    aflembly,  with  this  in-  He  put  it  out  again.           D  j den's  Horace. 

fcription,  Dttur  puichriori.  (Se<  Paris,  N5  i.)  To  the  poor  if  be  refus'd  his  pelf, 

Th  celebrated  Achilles  was  the  fruit  *>f  this  mar-  He  us'd  them,  full  as  kindiy  as  himfelf.  Swift. 

riage,  wnofe  education  was  early  entrufted  to  bis  (|.)  PELH  \M, .  a  towifhip  of  Maffachufletts, 

grcat-grandfathpr  Chiron,   and    afterwards   to  in  Hampftiire  county,  8j  miles  W.  of  Bofton.  It 

Phoenix,  the  f  n  of  Amyntor.  (See  Achilles.)   had  1040  citizeus  in  1795  

His  death  was  the  fource  of  great  grief  to  Peleus?  (2.)  Puham,  a  townlhip  of  New  Hampfliire, 

but  Thetis,  to  comfort  her  hufband,  psomifed  in  Rockingham  county,  00  the  S.  Hate  line,  on  the 

him  immortality,  and  ordered  him  to  retire  into  banks, of  Beaver  river,  36  miles  N.  of  Bofton.  It 

the  grottos  of  the  ifland  of  Leuce,  where  he  had  791  citizens  in  1795.  mn> 

fhould  fee  and  converfe  with  the  manes  of  his  fon.  (3  )  Pilham,  a  townfhip  of  New  York,  in  W. 

Peleus  had  a  daughter  called  Polydora,  by  Anti-  Chefter  county;  containing  199  citizens,  and  %% 

electors  in  1795, 


PELEW  Islands,  a  duller  of  fmall  iilands,  Gtu-  PELIADES,  the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  Al- 
ated  be:  ween  lat.50 and  9°  N.and  Ion.  130 and  136°  cefte,  Pifidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hippot  hoe,  to  whom 
E.  The  natives  are  all  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  Hyginusadds  Medufa.  Their  mother's  name  was 
going  perfectly  naked.  They  are  of  a  middling  fta-  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  and  Philoroache, 
tore,  very  ftraight,  mufcular,  and  well  formed;  the  daughter  of  Amphion.  After  their  parricide, 
but  their  legs,  from  a  little  above  their  ancles  to  (See  Pelias,)  the  Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Ad- 
tbe  middle  of  their  thighs  are  tattooed  fo  very  metus,  where  Acaftus,  the  fon-in-law  of  Pelias, 
thick,  a*  to  appear  dyed  of  a  far  deeper  colour  purfued  them,  and  took  their  protector  prifbner. 
than  the  reft  of  their  flcin.  Their  hair  is  of  a  fine  The  Peliades  died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia, 
black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind,  in  a  Gmpie  man-  PELIAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  twin-brother 
ner,  cloie  to  the  back  of  their  heads,  which  appear  of  Nelbus,  was  fon  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  daugh- 
botb  neAt  and  becoming  ;  but  few  of  them  have  ter  of  Salmoneus.  Their  birth  was  concealed  by 
beards,  it  being  the  general  cuflora  to  pluck  them  their  mother,  who  wifhed  their  father  to  be  igno- 
out  by  the  roots.  Theifland  Coorooraa,  of  which  rant  of  her  incontinence.  They  were  expofed  in 
Pelew  is  the  capital,  produces  plantains,  bana-  the  woods  but  were  preferved  by  fhepherds;  and 
nas,  Seville  oranges  and  lemons,  but  neither  of  Pelias  received  his  name  from  a  fpot  of  the  colour 
them  in  any  couGderable  quantity.  None  of  the  of  leant  in  his  face.  Some  time  after  Tyro  married 
iflands  which  the  Englifh  viGted  had  any  kind  of  Cretheus,  fon  of  JEolua,  king  of  Iolchos,  and  be- 
grain.  As  to  birds,  they  had  plenty' of  common  came  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  iEfon 
cocks  and  hens,  which,  though  not  domefticated,  was  the  elded.  Pelias  viGted  his  mother,  and  was 
kept  running  about  near  their  houfes  aud  planta-  received  in  bas4amily ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cre- 
tions ;  and  what  appears  extremely  fingular  is,  theus,  be  unjuftly  feized  the  kingdom,  which  be- 
that  the  natives  had  never  made  any  ufe  of  them,  longed  to  the  children  of  Tyro  by  Cretheus.  To 
till  our  people  told  them  they  were  excellent  cat-  ftrengtben  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation,  Pelias  con- 
ing. Pigeons  they  account  a  great  dainty;  but  fulted  the  oracle;  aud  when  he  was  told  to  be- 
none  but  thofe  of  a  certain  dignity  were  permit-  ware  of  one  of  the  defcendants  of  iEolus,  who 


ted  to  eat  of  them.   The  country  is  very  moun-  fhould  come  to  his  court  with  one  foot  fhod  and 

tainous ;  but  the  valleys  are   xteuGve  and  beau-  the  other  bare,  he  privately  removed  the  fon  of 

tiful,  affording  rr.my  delightful  profpects.   The  iEifon,  and  declared  that  he  was  dead.  Thefe  pre- 

houfes  are  raifed  about.  3  fe>-t  from  the  ground,  cautions  proved  vain.   Jason,  the  (on  of  iEfon, 

upon  ftones  which  .appear  as  if  hewn  from  the  who  had  been  educated  by  Chiron,  returned  to 

Suarry.  The  intrior       pf  them  is  without  any  Iolchos,  when  come  to  years  of  maturity  ;  and 

ivifion,  the  whole  forming  one  great  room,  which  having  loft  one  of  his  (hoes  in  c rolling  the  Anau- 

rifes  in,  a  ridge  like  our  barns,  the  outGde  being  rua  or  the  Evenus,  Pelias  perceived  rat  this  was 

thatched  thick  and  clofe  with  bamboos  or  palm  the  perfen  whom  be  bad  16  much  dreaded.  He 
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was  unwilling  to  act  with  violence  to  a  ftranger, 
Whd  had  excited  fhe  admiration  of  the  people. 
Bat  when  Jafon  armed  at  hia  place  with  bis 
friend*,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom,  Pelias 
{aid,  that  he  would  voluntarily  reGgn  the  crown 
to  him,  if  he  would  go  to  Colcbis  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Phryxus,  the  fon  of  Athamas,  whom 
JEetes  bad  cruelly  murdered ;  adding,  that  the 
expedition  would  be  attended  with  the  greateft 
glory,  and  that  nothing  but  the  infirmities  of  age 
had  pret ented  himfelf  from  punifhinr  the  aftaflin. 
This  patriotic  propofal  was  accepted  by  the  young 
hero,  and  his  intended  expedition  was  made  known 
all  over  Greece;  (See  Aroonaots,  Jason,  and 
Media;)  According  to  Ovid,  JEfon  was  ftill  liv- 
ing when  the  Argonauts  returned,  and  was  reft o  red 
to  youth  by  the  magic  of  Medea.  This  change  in 
the  vigour  and  the  cooftitution  of  JEfon  aftonifhed 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos;  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  expreffed  their  defire  to  fee  their  father's 
infirmities  vanifh  by  the  fame  powerful  magic 
Medea,  who  wifhed  to  avenge  the  Injuries  which 
bxt  hufbend  Jafon  had  received  from  Pel i as,  raif- 
ed  the  defires  of  the  Pcliades,  by  cutting  an'  old 
ram -to  pieces,  and  hotting  the  flefh  in  a  cauldron, 
and  then  turning  it  into  a  fine  young  lamb.  After 
they  had  feen  this  fuccefsful  experiment,  the 
Pel i ad es  cot  their  father's  body  to  pieces,  after 
they  bad  drawn  all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  on 
the  affurance  that  Medea  would  replenifh  them 
by  her  wonderful  power.  The  limbs  were  imme- 
diately put  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water ;  but 
Medea  fuffered  the  flefh  to  be  totally  confumed, 
and  refufed  to  give  the  promifed  affiftance,  and 
the  bones  of  Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  bu- 
rial. 

(i.)  *  PELICAN.  n.f.  [pelieavtu,  low  Lat.  pellh- 
tan,  Fr.]  There  are  two  forts  of  pelicans  ;  one  lives 
upon  water  and  feeds  upon  fifh ;  the  other  keeps 
in  deferts,  and  feeds  upon  ferpenta  and  other  rep- 
tiles :  the  felted*  has  a  peculiar  tendemefs  for  its 
young ;  it  generally  places  its  neft  upon  a  craggy 
rock :  the  pelican  is  fuppofed  to  admit  its  young 
to  fuck  blood  from  its  breaft.  Catmet.— 

'Twas  this  flefh  begot  thofe  pelican  daughters. 

'  •  Shaft. 
— The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  like  the 
flice  of  ipothecaries.  Hakewill  on  Prov. 

(a.)  Pelican,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelica- 
mus. 

(3.)  Pilican,  in  Chemiftry,  is  a  glafs  alembic 
confiding  of  one  piece.  It  has  a  tubulated  capi- 
tal, from  which  two  oppofite  and  crooked  beaks 
pafs  out,  and  enter  again  at  the  belly  of  the  cu- 
curbit. This  vefTel  has  been  contrived  for  a  con- 
tinual diftlllation  and  cohobation,  which  cbemifts 
call  circulation.  The  volatile  parts  of  fubftances 
put  into  this  vefTel  rife  into  the  capital,  and  are 
obliged  toveturn  through  the  crooked  beaks  into 
the  cucurbit ;  and  this  without  interruption,  or 
luting  and  uniuting  the  vefTels.  Although  the 
pelican  feems  to  be  a  very  convenient  instrument, 
it  is  now  little  ufed ;  ekher  becaufe  the  modem 
chernifts  have  not  fo  much  patiehce  as  the  ancient 
chemifts  had  for  making  long  experiments;  or 
becaufe  they  find  that  two  matreffes,  the  mouth 
of  one  of  which  is  inferted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
other  produces  the  same  effect. 
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(r— 3.) Pelican  Island,  3  fhrttl  iflands;  viz. 
1  on  the  NE.  coaft  of  Antigua  ';  Lon.  61. 14.  W. 
Lat.  17.  14.  N.  2.  on  the  SW.  coaft  of  Antigua-: 
Lon.  6r.  35.  W.  Lat.  17. 10.  N.  3.  near  the  SW. 
coaft  of  VV.  Florida.  Lon.  88.  ©.  W.  Lat.  30. 
14.  N. 

(41)  Pelican  Islands,  a  crofter  of  iflands, 
near  the  coaft  of  W.  Florida.   Lorn  88.  55.  W.  ^ 
Lat.  19.  48.  N. 

(5.)  Pelican  Islands,  a  clutter  of  iflands  on 
the  S.  coaft  of  Jamaica,  W.  of  Port-Royal  har- 
bour. 

(1.)  Pelican  Key,  Grfat,  an  ifland  near  the 
S.  coaft  of  Jamaica.  Lon.  76.  48.  W.  Lat.  17. 
49-  N. 

(».)  Pelican  Key,  Little,  an  ifland  near  the 
8.  coaft  of  Jamaica,  lying  N.  of  Great  Pelican  Key. 

PELICANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  is  ftraight, 
without  teeth,  and  crooked  at  the  point ;  the  face 
is  naked,  and  the  feet  are  palmated.  Mr  Latham 
enumerates  no  lefs  than  30  different  fperies  of  this 
genus  befides  varieties.  The  mod  remarkable  are 
thefe ; 

1.  Pelicanus  aquilus,  Or  the  man-of-war 
i&iRD,  is  in  the  body  about  the  fixe  of  a  large 
fowl ;  in  length  3  feet,  and  in  breadth  14.  The 
bill  is  flender,  5  inches  long,  and  much  curved  at 
the  point ;  the  colour  is  dufky ;  from  the  bafe 
a  reddifh  dark-coloured  fkin  fpreads  on  each  fide 
of  the  head,  taking  in  the  eyes :  from  the  under 
mandible  hangs  a  large  membranaceous  bag  at- 
tached fome  way  down  the  throat,  as  in  the  peli- 
can, and  applied  to  the  fame  ufes  ;  the  colour  of 
this  is  a  fine  deep  red,  fprinklcd  on  the  fides  with 
a  few  fcattered  feathers :  the  whole  plumage  is 
brownifh  black,  except  the  wing  coverts,  which 
have  a  rufous  tinge.:  the  tail  is  long,  and  much 
forked;  the  outer  feathers  are  x8  inches  or  more 
in  length ;  the  middle  ones  from  feven  to  eight : 
the  legs  arc  final!,  all  the  toes  are  webbed  toge- 
ther, and  the  webs  are  deeply  indented ;  the  co- 
lour of  them  is  dufky  red.  The  female  differs  in 
wanting  the  membranaceous  pouch  under  the 
chin;  and  in  having  the  belly  white:  in  other 
things  is  like  the  male.  The  frigate  pelican,  or 
man-of-war  bird,  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  met 
with  between  the  tropics,  and  ever  out  at  fea, 
being  only  feen  on  the  wing.  It  is  ufual  with 
other  birds,  when  fatigued  with  flying,  to  reft  on 
the  furface  of  the  water ;  but  nature,  from  the 
exceeding  length  of  wing  ordained  to  this,  has 
made  the  rifing  therefrom  utterly  impoffible; 
though  perhaps  this  is  no  defect,  as  it  fcarcely 
feems  to  require  much  reft ;  as  from  the  length  01 
wing,  and  its  apparent  cafy  gliding  motion  (much 
like  that  of  the  kite),  it  appears  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  very  long  flights;  for  it  is  off  en  feen  above 
100,  and  fometimes  above  100,  leagues  from  land. 
It  ahfo  attacks  gulls  and  other  birds  which  have 
caught  a  fifh,  when  it  obliges  them  to  difgorge  if, 
and  then  fetzes  it  before  it  fails  into  the  water. 
They  make  neft s  on  trees,  and  on  the  rocks. 
They  lay  one  or  two  eggs  of  a  flefh-colour  mark- 
ed with  crimfori  foots.  The  young  birds  are  co- 
vered with  greyifh  white  down  :  the  legs  are  of 
the  fame  coldur,  and  the  bill  is  white.  Thrre  rs 
a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  lefe,  tneafuring 
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two  left  nit*  inch: '8  in  length:  the  extent 
a  wing  to  wing  is  five  feet  ami  a  half.  The 
bi iJ  is  five  inches  long,  »<'-d  red  j  the  bafe  of  it, 


and  bare  fpace  round  the  eye,  are  of  the  fame  co 
lour;  the  noftriU  are  fumciently  apparent,  and 
appear  near  the  base ;  the  Dupe  of  the  bill  is  as  in 
M.<  larger  one:  the  head,  hiod  part  of  the  neck, 
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that  extends  trader  the  chin,  and  forma  a  fort  of 
pouch ;  a  loofe  (kin  of  the  fame  colour  reaches 
from  the  upper  mandible  round  the  eyes  and 
angles  of  the  mouth  ;  the  head  nd  neck  are  of  a 
loo; y  blacknefa,  but  under  the  chin  of  the  male 
the  feathers  are  white  ;  and  the  head  in  that  fex 
is  adorned  with  a  (hort,  look,  pendant  creft  :  in 


and  upper  pan*  of  the  body  and  wings,  are  fcrru-  foroe,  both  the  creft  and  hind  part  of  the  bead 
giuous  brown-,  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  breaft,  are  white ;  the  tail  is  greatly  forked  as 
in  the  oiUer  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yellow.  Some 
fuppofe  that  the  greater  and  ieflfer  frigates  are  the 
lame  birds,  in  different  periods  of  age. 

a.  Pelicanui  BassANus,  the  gannet,  or 
solan  goose,  weighs  (even  pounds;  the  length 
ia  three  feet  one  inch  ;  the  breadth  fix  feet  two 
inches.  The  bill  is  fix  inches  long,  ftraight  alrnoft 
to  the  point,  where  it  inclines  down;  and  the 
fides  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it  may  hold  its 


are  (treated  with  white.  The  coverts  of  too 
wings,  the  fcapulars,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  deep 
green,  edged  with  black,  and  glofled  with  Wue ; 
the  quill-feathers  and  tail  dulky  ;  the  legs  are 
inort,  ftroflg,  and  black  -,  the  middle  claw  ferra- 
ted  on  the  infide  ;  the  i rides  are  of  a  light  a fti -  co- 
lour. Thefts  birds  occupy  the  higheft  parts  of 
the  cliffs  that  impend  over  the  (ea :  they  make 
their  nefts  of  flick?,  fea-tang,  grafs,  &c  and  lay  6 
or  7  white  eggs  of  an  oblong  form.  Xn  winter 
they  difperfe  along  the  (bores,  and  vifit  the  fre(h 
waters,  where  they  make  great  h«**°c  among  toe 
rim.  They  are  remarkably  voracious,  having  a 
moft  fudden  digeftion,  promoted  by  the  vail  quan- 
tity of  fmall  worms  that  fill  their  inteftines.  The 


prey  with  more  (ecurky :  about  an  inch  from  the 
bafe  of  the  upper  mandifflc  is  a  (harp  procefs 
pointing  forward  ;  it  has  no  ooftrils  ;  but  in  their 
place  a  long  furrow,  that  reaches  alrnoft  to  the 

end  of  tbe  biil :  the  whole  ■  of  a  dirty  white,  tin-  corvorant  has  the  rankeft  and  moft  d. agreeable 

ged  with  alh-colour.  The  tongue  is  very  (mail,  fnsell  of  any  bird,  even  when  alive.   Its  form  ia 

and  placed. low  in  the  mouth;  a  naked  ikin  of  a  difagrceable ;  its  voice  hoarfe  and  croaking,  and 

fine  Wue  furrounds  the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  pale  its  qualities  bafe.   The  Chinefe  make  great  ufe 

yellow,  and  are  full  of  vivacity :  this  bird  ie  re-  of  thefe  birds,  or  a  congenerous  sort,  in  tithing  ; 

markable  for  the  quicknefe  of  its  fight.  M.rtin  not  for  amufement,  but  profit.    See  Chinese, 

tells  as,  that  John  is  derived  from  an  Irifli  word'  §  6. 

expreffive  of  that  quality.    From  the  corner  of      4.  Pbmcanos  graculus,  the  shag,  called  in 

the  mouth  ia  a  narrow  flip  of  black  bare  (kin,  that  the  north  of  England  the  cram,  is  much  inferior 

extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head ; 'beneath  the  in  fize  to  the  corvorant :  the  length  is  sy  inches; 

chin  is  another,  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the  peli-  the  breadth  3  feet  fix ;  the  weight  3$  lb.  The 

can,  is  dilatable,  and  of  fixe  fumcient  to  contain  bill  is  four  inches  long,  and  more  fiend er  than 

6  entire  herrings ;  which  in  the  breeding  fcafon  it  that  of  the  preceding  :  the  head  is  adorned  with 

carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  young.  Tbe  young  a  creft  two  inches'  long,  pointing  backward ;  the 

birds,  during  the  firfl  year,  differ  greatly  in  colour  whole  plumage  ff  tbe  upper  part  of  this  bird  is  of 

from  the  old  ones  ,  being  of  a  dufky  hue,  fpeck-  a  fine  and  very  fhining  green ;  the  edge  of  the 


led  with  numerous  triangular  white  fpots  ;  and  at 
that  time  reiembie  in  colours  the  fpeckled  diver. 
Each  bird,  if  left  undifturbed,  would  only  lay  one 
egg  in  the  year ;  but  if  that  be  taken  away,  they 
will  lay  another  t  if  that  is  alfo  taken,  then  a  t  bird  ; 
but  never  more  that  feafon.  Their  egg  is  white, 
and  rather  lefs  than  that  of  the  common  goofet 
tbe  neft  is  large,  and  formed  of  any  thing  tbe  bird 
finds  floating  on  the  water,  fuch  as  grafs,  fca- 


feathers  a  purplifh  black  ;  but  tbe  lower  part  of 
the  back,  the  head,  and  neck,  wholly  green ;  the 
bellyjs  dufky ;  the  rail  of  a  dulky  hue,  tinged 
with 'green ;  tbe  legs  are  black,  and  like  tbofe  of 
the  corvorant.  Both  thefe  kinds  agree  in  their 
manners,  and  breed  in  the  fame  places ;  and  what 
is  very  ftrange  in  web-footed  birds,  will  perch  and 
build  in  trees :  both  fwim  with  their  head  quite 
erect,  and  are  very  difficult  to  be  fhot ;  for,  like 


plants,  (havings,  &c.  Thefe  birds  frequent  the  Ifie  the  grebes  and  divers,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  flafh 

of  Ailfa,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ;  the  rocks  adjacent  of  the  gun,  they  pop  under  water,  and  never  rife 

to  St  Kilda ;  the  Stalks  of  Soulifkerry,  near  the  but  at  a  confiderable  di fiance. 

Orkneysf  the  Skelig  Ides,  off  the  coafts  of  Kerry,  5.  Pelicanus  omocaotalui,  or  the  pdkan  of 

Ireland  ;  and  the  Bafs  Ifle,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth :  Afia-,  Africa,  and  America;  though  Linnaeus  thinks 

the  multitudes  that  inhabit  thefe  places  are  pro-  that  the  pelican  of  America  may  be  a  diftinct  va- 

digious.   Thefe  birds  are  well  known  on  moft  of  net y.   This  creature,  in  Africa,  it  much  larger  in 


the  coafts  of  England,  but  not  by  tbe  name  of 
the  Solan  geefit.  In  Cornwall  and  in  Ireland  they 
are  called  gvnntts  ;  by  the  Welfh,  %on.  We  are 
uncertain  whether  the  gannet  breeds  in  any  other 
parts  Of  Europe  befides  our  own  1  Hands ;  except, 
as  Mr  Ray  fufpeds,  the  fula  (deicribed  in Clufius's 
Exotica,  which  breeds  in  Feroe  Ifles)  be  the  fame 
bird. 

I'M.ICANUS  CAkBO,  the  CORVORANT,  foffle- 

times  exceeds  7  lb.  in  weight ;  the  length  3  feet 
a;  the  extent  4  feet  *;  the  bill  dufky,  5  inches 
long,  destitute  of  noftrils;  the  bafe  of  the  lower 


the  body  than  a  f an,  and  fomewhat  of  the  fame 
fhape  and  colour.  Its  four  toes  are  all  webbed 
together;  and  its  neck  in  fome  meafure  refemblea 
tbat  of  a  fwan :  but  the  fingularity,  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  other  birds,  is  in  the  bill  and  the 
great  pouch  underneath.  This  enormous  bill  ia 
15  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  a  good  way  back  behind  the  eyes. 
See  Piatt  a  fo.  At  the  bafe  the  bill  is  fomewbat 
green  ith,  but  varies  towards  the  end,  where  it 
hooks  downwards.  The  under  chap  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary ;  for  to  the  lower  edges  of  it  hang  a 


mandible  is  covered  with  a  naked  yeUow  (kin,  bag,  reaching  tbe  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the 


neck, 
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aeck,  which  is  ftkt  to  be  capable  of  containing  t$  colour  like  the  neck  of  a  tuikey.  He  adds,  that 
quarts  of  water.  This  bag  the  bird  has  a  power  rather  Francis  de  Pavia  informed  him,  that  on  bis 
of  wrinkling  op  into  the  hollow  of  the  under  chap ;  journey  to  Singla  he  obferved  certain  large  white 
but  by  opening  the  bill,  and  putting  one's  hand  birds*  with  long  beaks,  necks,  and  feet,  which, 
down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be  diftended  at  plea*  whenever  they  heard  the  found  of  an  inftninient, 
fure.  The  (kin  of  which  it  is  formed  will  then  be  began  immediately  to  dance  and  leap  about  the 
fee n  of  a  bluiin  alb  colour,  with  many  fibre*  and  rivers,  where  they  always  t-hde.  and  whereof 
veins  running  over  its  furface.  It  is  not  covered  they  were  great  lovers  *  this,  he  fsid,  he  took  a 
with  feathers,  but  with  a  ffiort  downy  fubftance  great  pleafure  to  contemplate,  and  continued  often 
as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fattin,  and  is  attached  all  upon  the  banks  of  the  fivers  to  oblerve. 
along  to  the  under  edges  of  the  chap,  is  fixed  6  Pelicamus  Pussus,  or  the gre.t  booby,  call- 
backward  to  the  neck  of  the  bird  by  proper  liga-  ed  by  Linnaeus  Pciteani  Bapni  pujfut,  frequent*' 
meats,  and  reaches  near  half  way  down.  When  the  rivers  and  tea  coafts  of  Florida,  purfuirg  and 
this  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not  feen  ;  but  when  devouring  fifties.  Mr  Catelby  informs  us,  that  be 
the  bird  has  fifhed  with  foccefs,  it  is  then  incre-  has  fcverai  times  found  them  di fabled,  and  fome- 
dible  to  what  an  extent  it  is  often  feen  dilated,  times  dead,  on  the  fliore;  whence  he  thinks  that- 
For  the  firft  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fifhing  is  to  they  meet  with  (harks  or  other  voracious  fifties*, 
fill  up  the  bag ;  and  then  it  returns  to  digeft  its  which  deftroy  them.  The  bird  is  about  the  fixe? 
burden  at  leifure.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  of  a  goofe ;  the  head  and  neck  remarkably  promi- 
wideft  extent,  a  perfon  may  run  his  head  into  the  nent ;  the  back  of  a  brown  colour;  the  belly  dufky 
bird's  mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  his  monftrous  white  ;  the  feet  black,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  a 
pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  lingular  purpofea.  corvorant ;  tbe  head  elegantly  fpotted  with  white; 
Tertre  affirms,  that  it  will  hide  as  many  fifh  as  the  wing6  extend  fix  feet  when  fpread.  Both  thia 
will  ferve  60  hungry  men  for  a  meal.  This  pelican  fpecies  and  the  Sola  have  a  joint  in  the  upper 
was  once  alfo  known  in  Europe,  particularly  in  mandible  of  the  bill,  by  which  tbey  can  raife  it 
Ruflia ;  but  it  feems  to  have  deferted  our  coafts.  confiderably  from  the  lower  one  without  opening 
This  is  the  bird  of  which  fo  many  fabulous  ac-  the  mouth. 

counts  have  been  propagated  ;  fuch  as  its  feeding  7.  Pelican  us  sola,  the  booby,  h  fomewhat  lefa 
its  young  with  its  own  blood,  and  ita  carrying  a  than  a  goofe;  the  bafts  of  the  bill  yellow,  and  of 
provifion  of  water  for  them  in  its  great  refervoir  bare  feathers;  the  eyes  of  a  light  grey  colour;  the 
m  the  defert.  But  the  abfurdity  of  tbe  firft  ac-  lower  part  of  the  bill  of  a  light  brown.  Tbe  co- 
count  anfwers  itfelf ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  the  pe-  lours  of  the' body  are  brown  and  white  ;  but  Va- 
tican ufes  its  bag  for  very  different  purpofes  than  ried  fo  in  different  individuals,  that  they  cannot 
that  of  filling  it  with  water.  Clavigero^  in  his  Hif-  be  defcribed  by  them.  Their  wings  are  very  long  : 
tory  of  Mexico,  fays  that  *•  there  are  two  fpecies,  their  legs  and  feet  pale  yellow,  fhaped  like  thofe 
or  rather  varieties,  of  this  bird  in  Mexico;  tbe  of  corvorams.  They  frequent  the  Bahama  iflands, 
one  having  a  fmootb  bill,  the  other  a  notched  one."  where  they  breed  all  months  in  the  year,  laying 
The  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  ftnong  wings,  fur-  1,  »,  or  .3.  eggs,  on  the  bare  rock.  While  young, 
nifhed  with  thick  plumage  of  an  afh-colour,  as  are  they  are  covered  with  a  white  down,  and  continue 
tbe  reft  of  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body.  Its  fo  till  they  are  almoft  ready  to  fly.)  They  feed  on 
eyes  are  very  fmall,  when  compared  with  the  fixe  filh,  but  have  a  very  troublefotne  enemy  in  the 
of  its  bead  ;  there  is  a  fadnefs  in  its  countenance,  man  of.war  bird,  which  lives  on  the  fpoils  obtain- 
and  its  whole  air  is  melancholy.  It  is  flow  of  ed  from  other  fea-birds,  particularly  the  booby, 
flight ;  and  when  it  rifes  to  fly,  performs  it  with  Such  reader* as  defire  further  information  refpect- 
ditficulty  and  labour ;  but  when  it  perceives  a  fifti  ing  this  numerous  genus,  may  confult  Edward** 
fufficientiy  near  the  furface,  it  darts  down  upon  it  Eiftory  of  Bird*  s  Natural  Hi/lory  of  Jamaica  ; 
with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feizes  it  whh  un-  Mem.  de  V  Academic  Koyale  da  Science*,  deptd* 
erring  certainty,  and  (tores  it  up  in  the  pouch.  It  1666  jufqu'a  1699,  torn.  3.  p.  186 ;  WMoughby  s 
repofes  for  the  night,  and  often  fpends  a  great  Pennant' j  Britifh  and  ArB'tc  ZooJagj  /  and  Latham* s 
part  of  the  day,  fitting,  in  difmal  folcmnity,  and,  Synoffis  of  Birds  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  the  fulieft 
as  it  would  feem,  half  aflecp,  on  a  tree.  The  fame  and  iroft  fcientifical  of  any  we  have  yet  feen. 
indolence  attends  them  even  in  preparing  for  in*  PELICARO,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Bafilicata  } 
cubation,  and  defending  their  young  when  ex-  ro  miles  ENE.  of  Turfi. 

eluded.  The  native  Americans  kill  vart  numbers;  PEL1DES,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles  and  Pyr- 

not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit  even  for  the  ban-  rhi:*,  as  defcended  of  Peleus. 

quet  of  a  favage,  but  to  convert  their  larjre  bags  PELIGN1,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy,  who 

into  purfes  and  tobacco  pouches.   Some  authors  dwelt  near  the  Sabim  s  and  the  Marti,  Their  chief 

lay  the  pelican  lives  60  or  70  years.   Capt.  Keel-  towns  were  Cortinium  and  Sulmo.  ■Liv.  viit.  6. 

ing,  in  his  voyage  to  Sierra  Leone,.  foys  the  peli-  99.  Strabo.  $. 

cans  there  are  as  large  as  fwans,  of  a  white  colour,  PELIKANY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Wilna  ; 

with  exceeding  long  bills ;  and  M.  Thevenot,  in  16  miles  SSW.  of  Braflaw. 

his  Travels  to  the  Levant,  obferves  that  the  peli.  PEL1M,  a  town,  lake,  and  river  of 'Raffia,  in 

cans  about  fome  part  of  the  Nile  near  the  Red  Toboiflc.   The  river  runs  into  the  lake,  which  is 

Sea  fwim  by  the  bank  fide  like  geeie,  Jn  fuch  great  56  miles  in  circumference.  Lor..  81. 36.  E.  Ferro. 

numbers  that  they  cannot  be  counted.  F.  Morrolla,  L»t.  59.  so.  N. 

in  his  voyage  to  Congo,  lays  pelicans  are  often  PELING,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 

met  with  in  the  road  to  Singa,  and  are  all  over  near  the  coaft  of  Corea;  10  miles  long  and  4  broad, 

black,  except  on  their  breaft,  which  is  of  a  tieih  Loo,  14a,  14,  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  38.  aa>  N. 

PELiNNA, 
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PELINNA,  or    >  an  ancient  town  of  Macedo-  Palate.  (Hofjfembu.)  Pell*m,  the  gentilitious  name 

•PELlNNiEUM,  5  nia.  Strato,  xiv.  Lrv.  xxxvi.  and  epithet.   Lucian,  Jut.  Mart. 

10,  and  14  (\.)  Pella,  a  town  of  the  Decapolia  on  the 

PELION,  or  )  a  mountain  of  Theflaly,  near  Of-  other  fide  the  Jordan  ;  abounding  in  water.  (Poly. 

PELIOS,     )  fa.  hanging  over  the  Sinus  Pe-  Plin)  built  by  the  Macedonians,  (Strabo ;)  or  by 

lafgicus,  or  Pegaficus ;  its  top  covered  with  pines,  Seleucus,   (Eujebhu  /)    anciently  called  £utut 

the  fides  with  oaks,  and  wild  afli.   {Died.  Sic.  (Stephanus ;) and  Aeamea,  (Strabo;)  35  m.  NE. 

Mela.  Virg.  Her.  Ovid,  Sen.  V.  FUxc.)   From  this  of  Gerafa.  (Piol.)   Thither  the  Chriftians,  jua 

mountain  was  cut  the  fpear  of  Achillea,  called  pe-  before  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  were  di- 

&w,  which  ncne  but  bimfelf  could  wield.  (Homer.)  vinely  admonifhed  to  fly.  (Eufebius.)  .  It  was  the 

Dicearchus,  Ariftotle's  fcholar,  foaod  this  moun-  utmoft  boundary  of  the  Persea,  or  Transjordan 

tain  1*50  paces  higher  than  any  other  of  ThefTaly.  country,  on  the  N.  Jofepbut. 

(Pliny.)  Peliust  and Peliackt,  the  epithets.  Qe.  Ca-  (3.)  Pella,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of 

ttd.  Ruffia,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Neva  and  Tofua :  20 

PELTOU,  a  town  of  China  in  Quang-fi.  miles  SE.  of  Peterfburg. 

PELISE,  a  river  of  the  Frehch  empire,  in  the  PELL J&US,  a  title  of  Alexander, 

ci-devant  Piedmontef* ;  which  rifes  in  Mount  La  PELLANE,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Pauf.  iii.  at. 

Croix,  palTes  by  Lucerne ;  and  runs  into  the  Chi-  PELLE.   See  Pella,  N*  i. 

fone,  one  mile  S.  of  Vigonc.  PELLEGRIN,  Simon  Jofepb,  a  learned  French 

PELISSA,  a  town  and  county  of  Lower  Hun-  writer,  born  at  Verfailles,  in  1664.  He  entered 

gary.  The  town  is  featcd  near  the  Danube;  15  into  the  order  of  Servites ;  and  wrote  on  various 

miles  N.  of  Buda.  Lon.  18. 10.  E  Lat.  47. 40.  N.  fubje&s  fome  fcriptural,  others  dramatic,  poeti- 

PELISSANE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  cat.  Sec.    In  1704,  he  obtained  the  Academy's 

of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone ;  3  miles  E.  of  Salone,  prize,  for  his  Epiftle  to  Lewis  XIV.  on  the  fuccefa 

and  15  WNW.  of  Aix.  of  his  Arms.    He  wrote  alfo  fome  comedies  and 

PELISSON.   See  Pallison.  operas.   By  the  influence  of  Mad.  Maintenon,  he 

PEL11TM,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  31.  40.  was  tranflated  to  the  order  of  Cluny.   He  died  in 

PELL,  John,  D.  D.  an  eminent  mathematician,  1745,  aged  8a. 

of  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnfhire,  born  at  South-  PELLEGRINI,  Anthony,  an  eminent  hiftorical 

wyke  in  Suffex,  March,  1, 16x0,  and  educated  at  painter,  born  at  Padua,  in  1674.   He  ftudied  at 

Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  Venice  under  Paul  Pagani.   The  D.  of  Manchef- 

1630.   In  1639,  he  drew  up  the  Defcription  and  ter  brought  him  over  to  England,  where  he  per* 

U/e  of  the  Quadrant.  In  1643,  be  was  cbofen  Prof,  formed  feveral  capital  works  for  the  nobility.  He 

of  mathematics  at  Amfterdam.   In  1646,  the  Pr.  died  in  1741. 

of  Orange  appointed  him  profeflbr  of  that  at  Bre-  (1.)  PELLEGRINO,  Tibaldi,  or  Theobald,  an 

da.  He  returned  to  England  in  165a;  and,  in  eminent  Italian  painter  and  fculptor,  born  at  Bo- 

1654,  was  fent  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  agent  to  logna,  in  151a.   He  was  employed  by  Charles  V. 

the  proteftant  Swifs  Canton*.   He  refided  at  Zu-  to  ornament  the  Efcuriat;  for  which  he  was  re- 

rc'»  4  years,  with  the  title  of  Ablegatus  and  re-  warded  with  100,000  crowns  and  the  title  of 

turned  23d  June  1658.    After  the  re  ft  oration,  marquis.   He  died  in  159a,  aged  70. 

which  he  contributed  to  promote,  he  entered  into  (a.)  Pellegrwo  of  Mudena,  an  eminent  Jrs>- 

orders;  was  created  D.  D.  ordained  deacon  in  lian  painter,  born  in  that  city,  in  15 11.   He  ftu- 

1661,  and  rc&or  of  Lain^don,  in  Eflex,  in  1663.  died  under  Raphael,  and  was  employed  in  the 

He  publifhed  a  work  on  Algebra,  and  on  the  10th  paintings  of  the  Vatican.  He  died  of  a  wound 

oF  Euclid,  with  other  traits.  He  died  at  London,  received  in  the  ftreet  in  attempting  to  refcue  his 

D«c.  it,  1685.  fon,  who  had  committed  murder. 

(1.)  PELLA,  m  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  '  (3.)  Pellecrino,  Sr,  a  town  in  Iftria,  a  miles 

Macedonia  on  the  confines  of  Emathia.  (Ptoltmr.)  SSE.  of  Umago. 

Herodotus  allots  it  to  Bottiaja,  a  maritime  diftrict  (4.)  Pell t or  1  wo,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in 

on  the  Sinus  Therreaicus.   It  was  the  royal  reft-  Corfica,  at  mile*  SSE.  of  Baftia. 

dence,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  on  th*  SW.  en-  PELLEGRUE,  a  town  of  France,  ha  the  de- 

compaflcd  with  unpayable  marines  fommer  and  partment  of  the  Gironde,  30  miles  E.  of  Bout- 

winter:  in  which,  next  the  town,  a  citadel  like  dean?*. 

an  ifland  rofe,  placed  on  a  bank  or  dam,  a  pro-  PELLENBERK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
digious  work,  both  fupporting  the  wall  and  fe-  of  the  Dyle,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Auftrian  Bra- 
caring  it  from  hurt  by  the  circumfluent  water,  bant ;  3  miles  E.  of  Lou  vain.  Near  it  the  French 
At  a  diftance,  it  feemed  clofe  to  the  town,  hut  was  republicans  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the 
icparated  from  it  by  the  Ludias,  running  by  the  allies,  on  the  sad  March  1793,  with'the  lofs  of 
walls,  and  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge;  lao  ftadia  1000  men. 

from  the  fea,  the  Ludias  being  fo  far  navigable.  PELLE NDORF,  two  towns  of  Auftria:  «. 

{Liv.Strab.)  Mela  calls  it  Pelle.   It  was  the  ten  miles  W.  of  Zifterdorf:  a.  eight  miles  SE.  of 

birth-place  of  Philip,  who  enlarged  H ;  and  after-  Vienna. 

wards  of  Alexander;  (Strabo  Mela  )  and  continued  PELLE NEL,  an  ancient,  town  of  Acbaia,  in 

to  be  the  royal  refideoce  down  to  Perfeus.  (Livy.)  Peloponnefus,  W.  of  Skyoo,  famous  for  its  wooL 

It  is  called  Pella  Coloma,  by  Pliny,  and  Coloma  Strab.  viii.  Pauf.  vii.  «&. 

Jul*  Augufta  upon  coin.  It  afterwards  declined,  PELLENINKEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithoa- 

and  bad  but  tew  and  mean  inhabitants.  (Lucian.)  nia ;  9  miles  NE.  of  Infttrburg. 

It  is  now  called  n«x«7.»i«,  Palatija,  i.  e.  the  Little  ( u)  PELLERIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
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Lower  Loire,  with  a  harbour 
9  miles  iN.  of  Nantes,  and  ra  SE. 


*f  the 

Loire;  9  miles  iN.  of  Nantes,  and  ra  SE.  of 
Painboeuf. 

(a.)  Pellerin,  Jofeph,  an  eminent  French 
Antiquarian,  born  in  1683.  He  was  commiflary 
general,  and  Clerk  of  the  French  marine.  He 
became  famous  for  a  capital  collection  of  medals, 
•which  Lewis  XIV.  enabled  him  to  purchafe;  and 
-he  enriched  the  fcience  with  a  valuable  work  on 
the  fubjed.  in  9  vols  4to  with  numerous  elegant 
plates.    He  died  in  1782,  aged  99. 

( 1.)  *  PELLET.  n.  f.  [rom  pila,  Lat.  pelote,  Fr.] 
j.  A  little  bail.  A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow  wax 
a>  much  as  half  the  fpirit  of  wine*  burnt  only  87 
pnlfes.  Bacon, — That  which  is  fold  to  the  mer- 
chants, is  made  into  little  pallets,  and  fealed. 
SanJyt.— t  drcfled  with  little  pellets  of  lint.  Wifem. 
%.  A  bullet ;  a  ball  to  be  (hot.— Left  two  bodies 
ihould  be  m  one  place,  there  muft  needs  alfo  fol~ 
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On  his  recovery,  Tie  began  his  ariaTrfip 
of  the  plumbagos  of  various  countries :  and  du- 
ring his  analyfis  of  the  carborat  of  barytcs, 
difcovered  by  experiments  on  various  animals 
that  this  earth  is  atrue  poifon.  He  alfo  ananh/z- 
ed  ftrontian,  verditer,  &c.  &c.  and  was  going  on 
fuccefcfnlly  with  bis  chemical  experiments,  when 
he  at  laft  fell  a  ftcrifice^to  his  thirft  after  fcicncc, 
by  refpiring  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  till  it  had 
aknoft  killed  him  in  inftantaneoufly ;  but  though 
he  recovered  for  the  moment,  it  induced  a  con- 
vutfive  afthma,  and  pulmonary  confumption, 
which  cut  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  and 
he  died  at  P  ais,  July  21ft,  1797.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Acadcmv  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

(1.)  •  PELLICLE,  v. /.  [ pellicula,  Latin  ]  t.  A 
thin  fkin. — After  the  difcharge  of  the  fluid,  the 
pellicle  mbft  be  broke.  Sharp' i  Surgery,  a.  It  is 
often  ufed/or  the  Him  which  gathers  upon  liquors 


low  an  expulfion  of  the  pellet  or  blowing  up  of  impregnated  with  fait s  or  other  fubftances,  and 

the  mine;  but  thefe  are  ignorant  fpeculations ;  evaporated  by  heat. 

fcr' flame,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe,  will  be  fuf-      (a.)  Pellicle,  among  phyficians  denotes  a 

footed  with  any  hard  body,  fuch  as  a  pellet  is,  or  thin  film  or  fragment  of  a  membrane, 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Bacon.— How  (hall  they      PELLISON,  or  Pelissom  Fontanirr,  Paul, 

teach  us  in  the  air  with  thofe  pellets  they  can  an  author  of  th»  17th  century,  was  born  at  Beziers 

hardly  roll  upon  the  ground.  UEfl  range.— In  a  in  1624,  and  educated  in.  the  Prut- ftant  religion. 

Jhooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain  limit,  In  165a  he  purchafed  the  poll  of  fecretary  to  the 

the  more  forcibly  the  air  pafles  and  drives  the  king,  and  in  1657*  became  firft  deputy  to  M. 

pellet:  Rity.  Fouquet.    He  fuftered  by  the  difgrace  of  that 

(a.)  Pellets,  in  heraldry,  thofe  roundlcs  that  minifler ;  and  in  1661  was  confined  in  the  Baftilr, 

are  black ;  called  alfo  ogrtffes  and  gunftones,  and  whence  he  was  not  dificharged  till  1665.  During 


by  the  late  French  heralds  toteaux  de  fable. 

*  PELLETED,  adj.  [from  pellet.]  Confifting 
of  bullets. — 

My  brave  Egyptians  ill, 

By  the  difcandying  of  this  pelleted  ftonn, 

Lie  gravelef*.  ,'  Skit. 

(1.)  PELLETIER,  Claud,  a  learned  French 
lawyer,  born  at  Paris,  in  1630.  He  was  counci- 
lor of  the  Chatelet  and  Prcfident  of  the  Merchants ; 
hi  which  office  be  conftrutfed  the  celebrated  quay 
which  bears  his  name.  He  fucceeded  M.  Colbcr, 
as  comptroller  general  of  the  finances.  He  wrote 
feveral  books  on  Law;  alfo  Comet  TbetlogttS) 
Comes  Rujiciut  Sec. 

(a.)  Pelletier,  James  M.  D.  and  an  eminent 
mathematician,  born  at  Mans,  in  1417.  He  was 
an  excellent  Latin  and  French  poet,  a  good  orator, 
phyfician  and  grammarian.  He  wrote  Oewores 
Poctiques  Gommentaires  Latins  fur  Euciidet  and  a 
Treattfe  on  Orthography.   He  died  at  Paris,  in 

(3.)Pelletier,  Bertrand,  a  late  eminent  French 
chernift,  born  at  Bayonne,  in  1761;  Fie  was  ad- 
mitted a  pupil  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
French  college,  when  very  young,  and  gave  early 
proofs  of  genius.  He  ftudied  5  years  under  the 
celebrated  prof.  Darcet,  and  at  21  years  of  age, 
p  11  bii flied  Ob/ervations  on  the  Arfenical  Acid.  Af- 
ter this  his  difcoveries  and  publications  became 
numerous:  on  the  cryftaliization  of  fti'phur,  cin- 
nabar and  the  deliquefcent  falts  ;  on  zeolites  ;  on 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid ;  on  aethers,  phof- 
phorus,  the  phofphoric  acid,  Sec.   But  during 


his  confinement  he  applied  hlmfelf  to  the  fiudy 
of  controverfy  ;  and  in  1670  abjured  the  Protec- 
tant religion.  Lewis  XIV.  rewarded  him  with  an 
annual  penfion  of  aooo  crowns,  and  feveral  prftj. 
In  1676  he  had  the  abhey  of  Giment,  and  fomc 
years  after  the  priory  of  St  Orens  at  Auch.  Hi* 
died  at  Versailles,  in  169.1.  His  principal  works 
arc,  i.  The  Hiftory  of  the  French  Academy,  a. 
Reflections  on  Religious  Difputes,  &c.  in  4  vols 
lamo.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  I<ewis  XIV.  4.  Hif- 
torical  Letters  and  Mifcellanies  in  3  vols  iiroo. 

(t.)  *  PELLITORY.  n.  f.  [parietaria,  Latin/) 
An  herb. 

(a.)  Pellitory.   See  Paribtaria. 
(3.)  Pellitory,  Bastard.  )  Two  fpecies  of 
(4.)  Pel li torv,  Double.  )  Achillea.  S 
(5.)  I'tLHTORV  of  Spain.  See  Antksmis, 

3. 

(6.)  Pellitory  of  Spain,  False,  a  fpecies 
of  Chrysanthemum. 
(7.)  Pellitory  of  the  Wall.   See  Parik- 


See  Zanthoxy 


taria. 

(8.)  Pellitory,  Tree, 
lum. 

*  PELL-MELL.  adv.  [pejle  mefle,  Fr.]  Con- 
fufedly  ;  tumultuoufly ;  one  among  another;  with 
conruied  violence. — 

When  we  have  dafh'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Then  deiie  each  other,  and  pell  mell 
MaL~  work  upon  ourfclvcs.    Sbak.  King  John. 

Never  yet  did  in  furred  ion  want 
Such  moody  beggars  ftarving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havock  and  confufion.    Henry  IV. 
reoperations  on  that  mod  ^ftomfhing  production   -—After  thefe  lenators  have  battered  epifcopal 
of  chemiftry,  phosphorus,  he  burned  himfelf  fo  government  with  their  paper  fhot,  then  tbey  fall 
dangcrc.ufly,  that  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  fix  pell-mell  upon  the  fcrvice  book.  White.— 

S  -  110 
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tie  knew  when  to  fall  on  pelVmcti,  had  neatly  loft  hit  life,  by  trufting  hinffelf  tin* 

To  fall  back,  and  retreat  as  well.       Hudibras.  armed  in  the  tyrant's  camp.  Though  in  the  cba- 

(1.)  *  PELLS.  »./.  [pellis,  Lat.]   Clerk  of  the  raifter  ofanarabafiador,  hewas  feiaed  as  a  prifonerr 

pells,  au  officer  belonging  to  the  exchequer,  who  but  refcned  by  Epaminondas.  He  was  afterward* 

enters  every  teller's  bill  into  a  parchment  roll  calU  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  fame  tyrant,  though  his 

ed  peilit  acceptorum,  the  roll  of  receipts ;  andalfo  troops  obtained  the  victory  A.  A.  C.  364  \  butr 

makes  another  roll  called  fxlkt  exititum,  a  roll  of  bis  death  was  amply  revenged  by  the  The  ban  8* 

the  difburfements.  Bailey,  who  took  Pfcerse,  and  killed  the  tyrant*  Statuev 

(a.)  Psi.Lisr  Clerk  of  THi.  See  Clirk,  of  brad  were  erected,  and  every  other  mark  of' 

N°  »»•  refpeft  paid  to  the  memory  of  Pelopidas" ;  and  hia 

*  PELLUCID,  adj.  [pelluddtu,  Lat.]  Clear;  children  were  endowed  with  a  large  territory  of 
tranfparent ;  not  opake ;  not  dark. — This  is  the  land.  Xenopb.  Pluf.  C.  Nep.  Diod.  Polyb. 

cafe  of  agates  and  other  coloured  ftones,  the  co-  (1.)  PBLOPONNESIAN,  adj.   Of  or  belong- 

lours  of  feveral  whereof  may  be  extracted,  and  the  ing  to  Peloponnefus. 

bodies  rendered  as  pellucid  as  cryftal,  without  fen-  (».)  Peloponnesiah  War,  Peloponrufiacvm 
fibly  damaging  thettexture.  Woodward. — If  water  Bellum,  a  famous  war,  which  lafted  for  a 7  years 
be  made  warm  in  any  pellucid  veflcl  emptied  of  between  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
air,  the  water  in  the  vacuum  will  bubble  and  boil  loponnefus,  with  their  refpecVive  allies,  and  which 
as  vehemently  as  it  would  in  the  open  air  in  a  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  Republic, 
vcffel  fet  upon  the  Ere,  till  it  conceives  a  much  and  its  fubjedion  to  30  tyrants.  It  is  the  moft  in- 
greater  heat.  Nrwtoa's  Optickj.  terefting  of  all  the  wars  which  happened  among 

*  PBLLUCIDITY.    \  n.  /.  [from  pellucid.}  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece.  See  Attica, 

*  PELLUCIDNESS,  J  Tranfparency ;  clear-  §  xa,  13. 

■efa;  not  opacity.— The  air  is  a  clear  and  pellucid  PELOPONNESUS,  a  large  peninfula  in  the 

menttruom,  in  which  the  infenfible  particles  of  S.  of  Greece;  fo  called,  from  Pelopit  ttevt,  or  infula, 

diflblved  matter  Boat,  without  troubling  the  pellu*  though  properly  not  an  iQand,  but  a  peninfula  ; 

cidity  of  the  air  1  when  on  a  fudden,  by  a  precipU  yet  wanting  but  little  to  be  one,  viz.  the  iftbmus 

Ution,  they  gather  into  viGble  mifty  drops  that  of  Corinth,  ending  in  a  point.  (Diosy/.)  It  was 

make  clouds.  Locke.— We  confider  their  pellucid-  anciently  called  Apia  and  Pblasoia  ;  and  is  fitu- 

ne/s  and  the  vaft  quantity  of  light,  that  paflea  ated  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  feas,  and  re* 

through  them,  without  reflection.  Keil.  fembling  a  plantane-leaf,  by  its  angular  rectifies  or 

PELLtfSIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  bays.  \Plinyt  Strain,  Mela.)   Strabo  adds  from 

ment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire;  xa  miles  E.  of  St  Homer,  that  one  of  its  ancient  names  was  Argot* 

Etienne.  with  the  epithet  Acbaicum,  to  diftinguim  it  from 

PELOPEIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  Theflaly,  called  Pelafgicum.  It  was  divided  into 

of  THYESTES,andmother,bybim,ofiEGiSTHUs.  fix  parts ;  vis.-  Argolis,  Lacooka,  Meflcnia,  Elis, 

See  thefe  articles.  Achaia,  and  Arcadia.  (Mela.)  It  is  now  called 

PELOPIA,  a  feftival  obfcrved  by  the  Eleansin  the  More  a.   It  comprehended  the  moft  font  hern 

honour  of  Pelops.  A  ram  was  facrificed  on  the  parts  of  Greece;  and  was  300  miles  long,  and  140 

occafion,  which  both  priefts  and  people  were  pro-  broad. 

bibitcd  from  partaking  of,  On  pain  of  excommu-  PELOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Tan. 

nication  from  Jupiters  temple  ;  the  neck  only  talus  king  of  Phyrgia.  In  his  infancy  he  was  mur- 

was  allotted  to  the  officer  who  provided  wood  for  dered  by  bis  father,  cut  in  pieces,  and  ferved  up 

the  facrifice.  This  officer  was  called  Swmvc  ;  and  as  a  feaft  to  the  gods,  to  try  their  divine  omni- 

white  poplar  was  the  oaly  wood  made  ufe  of  at  fcience.   None  of  them  however  eat  of  him,  but 

this  folemnity.  Ceres,  who  eat  one  of  bis  moulders.   Jupiter  re* 

PELOPIDAS,  the  fon  of  Mippoclus,  a  cele-  ftored  him  to  life,  and  gave  him  an  ivory  (houl- 

brated  general  of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia.   He  was  der,  which  had  the  miraculous  power  of  healing 

delcended  of  an  illuftriOus  family,  and  had  im-  all  difeafes  by  its  touch ;  and  be  punrfhed  the  im- 

meniV  riches,  which  he  diftributed  with  uncom-  piety  of  Tantalus,  by  condemning  him  to  eter- 

roon  liberality  among  the  poor  citizens.   He  was  nal  hunger  and  thirit,  in  the  view  of  excellent 

the  intimate  friend  of  Epaminondas ;  and  thefe  two  food  and  drink  in  bell.  (See  Tan  talus.)  Pe- 

patriots,  by  their  valour  and  public  fpirit,  railed  lops  afterwards  went  into  Elis,  where  he  became 

tbeir  country  to  a  degree  of  importance  and  glory;  a  futtor  of  Hifpodamia,  the  daughter  of  Oeno- 

that  it  never  enjoyed  before  or  after  them,  mavs,  king  of  Pifa,  who  beiog  warned  by  an 

Thebes  had  been  for  fome  time  under  the  govern-  oracle,  that  he  would  perifti  by  the  hands  of  hia 

ment  of  Spartan  tyrants,  who  exiled  Pel opidaa  and  fon«in-law,  and,  being  himfelf  an  excellent  cba- 

the  other  friends  of  Theban  independence ;  but  rioteer,  refuted  to  marry  her  to  any  perfon,  but 

Pelopid as  returned  from  Athens,  with  a  chosen  the  man  who  mould  overcome  him  in  a  chariot 

band  of  twelve  other  exiled  Thebans,  who  killed  race.   The  previous  condition  being,  that  thofe 

the  Spartan  tyrants,  and  reftored  liberty  to  their  whom  he  defeated  were  to  forfeit  their  lives,  13 

country.  The  Thebans  then  elided  him  gover-  young  princes  had  already  perilhed.  Pelops,  how- 

nor  of  Bceotia,  and  affbeiated  Epaminondas  with  ever,  ventured  to  compete  with  him,  and  having 

him ;  and  thefe  two  great  men  immortalized  their  previoufly  bribed  Myrtilvs,  his  charioteer,  to 

names  by  the  decifive  victory  at  Leuctra.   (See  mount  him  on  an  infufficient  chariot,  Oenomaus 

Lbuctra.)  In  a  war  which  the  Thebans  after-  was  killed  in  the  courftv  but  with  his  laft  breath, 
wards  carried  on  againft  Alexander,  tyrant  of  te.jui:fted  Pelops  to  avenge  him  on  Myrtilus; 

Pherat,  Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander,  but  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  throwing  him  into 
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*  PELTMONGER.  n.f.  [peUn,  Ut.peltiOd 
monger.']    A  dealer  in  raw  hide*, 
[r  )♦  PEI 
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tile  fea,  from  him  named  Myrtoum  Mare.  Pe-  —  A  tenement Lor  pelting  farm.  Shak. 
lops  then  married  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  had 
Ante  us,  Thykstbs,  Pitthnu*  Trotxen,  &c.  He 
afterwards  berame  fo  powerful  that  all  the  terri- 
tory of  Greece  beyond  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  was 
from  him.  named  Peloponnesus.  After  his 
death,  he  received  divine  honour*,  and  was  re- 
vered above  all  the  other  heroes  of  Greece.  He 


(r )  ♦  PELVIS,  n.f.  [Latin.]   The  lower  part 
of  the  belly, 
(i.)  Pelvis.   See  Anatomy,  Index. 
PELUSIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  noble 
and  ftrong  city  of  Egypt,  without  the  Delta,  10 


had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  eredted  by  Hercules   Itadia  from  the  fea ;  fituated  amidft  marfhes ;  and 
'  hence  its  name  and  its  ftrengtb.   It  is  called  the 

key  or  inlet  of  Effpyt,  by  Diodo<  us  and  Hirtius  ; 
which  being  taken,  the  reft  of  Egypt  lay  quite 
expofed  to  an  enemy.  It  is  called  Sin  by  Ezekiel. 
Pelujaeus  the  epithet,  (Virg.  Diod.)  From  its 
ruins  arofe  Damietta.  Pelufium  was  often  taken 
and  pillaged  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabs.  But  in  fpite  of  fo  many 
difafters,  fhe  preferved  to  the  time  of  theCrufades 
her  riches  and  her  commerce.  The  Chrifrian 
princes,  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  facked  it.  It 
never  again  rofe  from  its  ruina;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants went  to  Damietta.   See  Dam  ietta. 

(i.)PEMBA,  or  Plnda,  an  ilhnd  in  the  E. 
Indian  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Afuca ;  100  miles  in 
circumference ;  governed  by  a  king,  who  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  Pnrtuguclf*.  Lon.  40.  o.  E.  Lat.  5.  55.8. 

(a.)  Pemba,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Congo. 
Banza,  or  St  Salvador,  is  the  capital,  according  to 
Mr  Cruttwell;  but  Dr  Brookes  fays, 
(j.)Pemba  is  the  capital  of  the  above  province; 


that  of  Jupit«T. 
PF  LOR  I  AS,  }in  ancient  geography,  one  of 
PFXORIS,  or  >the  ;  capes  of  Sicily,  now  called 
PELORUS,   3  Fa  to.   It  is  faid  to  have  been 
to  named  from  Pelortut  the  pilot  of  the  fhip,  which 
carried  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  whom  thit  general, 
when  be  found  the  tide  driving  the  vefTel  into  the 
ftraits  of  Charybdis.  killed,  on  the  i  ppolition 
that  he  was  going  to  betray  him  to  th    Romans ; 
and  therefore  to  gratify  his  name,  he  r.amed  the 
«ape  after  him. 

PELOSO,  a  town  of  Naples,  3?  miles  W.  of 
Bari.    Ix>n.  if».  jo  E.  Lat.  4«.a6.  N. 

PELOUA1LLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Maine  and  Loire,  5  miles  NE.  of  Angers,  and 
131  W  of  Range. 

•  PELT.  n.f  (from  pellh.  Lat.l    1.  Skin ;  bide. 
— The  camel's  hair  is  taken  for  the  (kin  or  pelt 
with  the  hair  upon  it.  Brown' 'j  Vulgar  Err  our t. — 
A  fcabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  ft  ck.  Dryd. 
2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.  Aivfwortb. 


*  To  Pelt.  v.  a.  [pottem  German,  Skinner;  in  Lon.  18.  25.  E.  Lat.  7.  30.  S. 

contracted  from  pellet*  Mr  Lye.]    1.  To  ftrike  PEM BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Herefordfhire,  on  the 

with  fomething  thrown.   It  is  generally  ufed  of  Arrow ;  with  an  woollen  manufacture,  and  a 

fomething  thrown,  rather  with  teazing  frequency  market  on  Tuefday ;  1*  miler  NW.  of  Hereford, 

than  deft ruaive  violence.—  and  145  WNW.  of  London.   Lon.  a.  4a.  W. 

Poor  naked  wretches  wherefoVr  you  are  Lat.  <«•  M-  N. 

That  bide  the  ptking  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm !  sbak.  (1  )  PEMBROKE,  a  city  of  S.  Wales,  capital 

of  Pern hrokefh ire.   It  is  fituated  upon  a  creek 


The  chiding  billows  fcem  to  pelt  the  cmuos. 

Shake/pen  re. 

No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  »'one 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  pope  Joan.  Dryd. 
— Obfcure  perfons  have  inlulted  men  of  great 


of  Milford-Haven,  about  356  miles  from  London. 
It  has  two  handfome  bridges  over  two  fmall  rivers 
which  run  into  a  creek,  forming  the  W.  fide  of 
a  promontory.  It  is  well  inhabited,  bas  many 


worth,  and  pelted  them  from  coverts  with  little  good  houfes,  one  church,  and  a  cuftom-houfe.  It 


objections.  Atterbury. — I  might  eafily  with  ftones 
pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces.  Swift.  %.  To 
threw  ;  to  caft. — 

Mv  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apple*  plies.  Dryd. 
PELTA,  a  fmall,  light,  manageable  buckler, 
ufid  by  the  ancient?.    It  was  worn  by  the  Ama- 
zon*.  It  is  faid  to  have  refembled  an  ivy  leaf  in 
form ;  by  others,  it  is  compared  to  the  leaf  of  an 


bas  one  long  ftraight  ftreet,  upon  a  narrow  part 
of  a  rock ;  and  the  two  rivers  feem  to  be  two 
arms  of  Milford-Haven,  which  ebbs  and  flows 
clofe  up  to  the  town.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
bailiffc,  and  burgeffes ;  and  fends  one  member  to 
the  Brttifh  parliament.  It  was  anciently  fortified 
with  walls,  and  a  magnificent  cattle  feated  on  a 
rock  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.   In  this  rock, 


Indian  fig-tree ;  and  by  Servius,  to  the  moon  in  her  under  the  chapel,  is  a  natural  cavern  called  Wogan* 

firtt  quarter.  remarkable  for  a  very  fine  echo:  this  is  fuppoicd 

PELTARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  filicu-  to  have  been  a  ftore-roomforthegarrifon,  as  there 

lofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  is  a  ftaircafe  leading  into  it  from  tbe  caftlej  it  has 

plants;  and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  alfo  a  wide  mouth  towards  the  river.  This  ftruc- 

the  39th  order,  Siliquofe.   The  filicula  is  entire,  ture  being  burnt  a  tew  years  after  it  was  erected, 

and  nearly  orbiculated,  comprefltd  plane,  and  not  it  was  rebuilt.   It  was  the  birth-place  of  Henry 

opening.  Vli   and  is  memorable  for  the  brave  defence 

•  PELTING,  adj.   This  word  in  SheUtefpeere  made  by  the  garrifon  for  Charles  1.  It  is  to  miles 

flgnihvs,  I  know  not  why,  mean;  paltry;  pitiful.  SE.ofHaverford.u-eft.30  WSW. of  Caermarthec, 

Every  pelting  petty  officer  and  137  W  by  N.  of  London.   Lon.  5.  3.  W. 

Would  ufr  his  heav'n  for  thunder.          Shak.  Lat.  « ..  37.  N. 

Fogs,  falling  in  the  land,  (a.)PKMRBOKE,Countefsof.  SeeHERBERT,N°,i. 

Have  every  pelting  river  made  fo  proud,  (.?.)  P*  m broke,  a  town  vf  MaffachufeUs,  in 
That  they  haw  overborn  their  1  .  ntinents.  Sbnk. 


They  from  fheepcotes  and  poor/v/w/rviJlages 
Enforce  their  charity.  SbaJk. 


Pi>mi  uth  county,  31  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Bofton  ; 
containing  1954  citizens,  in  1795. 
(4.)  Pembroke,  a  townthip  of  New  Hamp- 

Ihire, 
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(hire,  in  Rockingham  county,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
Merrimack,  oppofite  Concord,  and  5  mi  lei  SE.  of 
it.  In  1795  it  had  056  citizens. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  a  county  of  Wale* 
bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Irifh  Sea,  except  on 
the  E.  where  it  joins  to  Caermarthenfhirc,  and  on 
the  NE.  to  Cardiganfhire.  It  lies  the  neareft  to 
Ireland  of  any  county  in  Wales ;  and  extends  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.  35  mites,  and  from  E.  to  W. 
ao.  It  is  about  140  in  circumference.  It  is  di- 
vided into  {even  hundreds,  and  contains  about 
410,000  acres,  onr  city,  8  market  towns,  2  fo» 
refts,  and  145  parifhes;  and,  according  to  the- 
report  made  to  the  imperial  parliament,  on  the 
16th  June  1 801,  contained  11,776  houfes;  25,165 
males,  and  .40,650  females;  in  all,  55,815  fouls. 
It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe 
of  St  David's.  It  fends  three  members  to  parlia- 
ment, viz.  one  for  the  (hire,  one  for  Haverford- 
weft,  and  one  for  the  city.  The  air  of  Pembroke* 
/hire,  confidering  its  fituation,  is  good ;  but  it  is 
in  general  heft  fartheft  from  the  fea.  The  foil  is 
gener.Uly  fruitful,  efpecially  on  the  fea-coafts;  its 
mountains  produce  pafturc  fufficient  to  maintain 
great  numbers  of  fheep  and  goats.  Its  chief  com- 
rooditie*  arc  corn,  cattle,  pit-coal,  marl,  fifh,  and 
fowi.  Among  thefe  laft  are  falcons,  called  here 
peregrins.  Among  ft  the  birds  common  here  are 
migratory  fea  birds,  that  breed  in  the  Ifleof  Ram- 
fey,  and  the  adjoining  rocks  called  The  Bijhop  and 
ins  Clerks,  About  the  beginning  of  April,  fuch 
flocks  of  birds  of  feveral  forts  refort  to  thefe 
rocks  as  appear  incredible  to  tbofe  wbo  have  not 
feen  them.  There  is  a  divifion  of  the  county 
ftyled  RJiot  in  the  Welch,  which  means  a  Urge 
green  plain.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  defendants 
of  the  Flemings,  placed  there  by  Henry  I.  to  curb 
the  Welch,  wbo  were  never  able  to  expel  them, 
though  they  often  attempted  it.  On  the  coafts 
of  this  county  is  found  a  kind  of  alga  or  laver, 
the  ladiua  marina  of  Camden.  It  is  gathered  in 
fpring  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  fort  of 
food,  called  in  Welch  lhavan,  and  in  Englifh 
block  butter. 

PEMIGEWASSET,  a  river  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  rifes  from  the  E.  fide  of  a  hill,  and 
after  running  50  miles,  joins  the  Winipifcogce  at 
Sanborntown,  and  forms  the  Merrimack. 

PEMI SSIS  AQUE  WAKEE,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  in 
Lon.  68.  10.  W.   Lat.  44.  33.  N. 

(1.)  PEN,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  in  England,  on  the  NE.fide  of  Wtncaunton, 
where  Kenwald,  a  Weft  Saxon  king,  fo  totally 
defeated  the  Britons,  that  they  were  never  after 
able  to  make  head  again  ft  the  Saxons;  and  where, 
many  ages  after  this,  Edmund  Ironfide  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Danes,  who  bad  be- 
fore, i.  t.  to  1 001,  defeated  the  Saxons  in  that 
fame  place. 

(*.)  *  Pi*.  n.f.  [penna,  Latin.]   1.  An  iiiftru- 
ment  of  writing. — 

Never  durft  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  bis  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  figbs. 

Eternal  deities  ! 
Who  write  whatever  time  ftall  bring  to  pafs, 
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With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brafo. 

Dryderu 

He  takes  the  papers,  lays  them  down  again ; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen. 

Dryden. 

— He  remembers  not  that  he  took  off  pen  from 
paper  till  he  had  done.  FeU.—\  can,  by  deflgning 
the  letters,  tell  what  new  idea  it  (hall  exhibit  the 
next  moment,  barely  by  drawing  my  pen  over  it, 
which  will  neither  appear,  if  my  bands  ftand  ftill, 
or  though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes  be  tiiut. 
Locke,   a.  Feather. — 

The  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  IfoVL 

Spenjer. 

3.  Wing;  though  even  here  it  may  mean  fta~ 
tber.— 

FeatherM  foon  and  fledg'd, 
They  fumm'd  their  pens.  Milton* 

4.  [from  pennan,  Saxon.)  A  fmall  inclofure;  a 
coop. — My  father  ftole  two  geefe  out  of  a  pen. 
Shak. — The  cook  was  ordered  to  drefs  capons  for 
fupper,  and  take  the  beft  in  the  pen.  UEfir.— 

Sbe  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold.  Dryden. 
Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  thy 
pens. 

And  be  thy  turkeys  num'rous  as  thy  bens. 

King. 

(3.)  A  Pen  is  ufually  formed  of  a  goofe** 
quill.  Pens  are  alio  fometimes  made  of  filver, 
brafs,  or  iroo.  Dutch  pens  are  made  of  quills 
that  have  palled  through  hot  afhes,  to  takeoff  the 
grofler  fat  and  moifture,  and  render  them  more  • 
tranfparent. 
(4.)  Pen,  or  Pinstock.  See  Pbnstock. 
(5.)  Pen,  Fountain,  is  a  pen  made  of  filver, 
brafs,  &c.  contrived  to  contain  a  confiderablc 
quantity  of  ink,  and  let  it  flow  out  by  gentle  de- 
grees, fo  as  to  fupply  the  writer  a  long  time  with- 
out being  under  the  neceffity  of  taking  frefh  ink. 
The  fountain  pen  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces, 
as  in  Plate  CCLXXI.  where  the  middle  piece  F 
carries  the  pen,  which  is  fcrewed  into  the  in  fide 
of  a  little  pipe,  which  again  is  foldered  to  another 
pipe  of  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G ;  in  which 
lid  is  foldered  a  male  (crew,  for  (brewing  on  the 
cover,  as  alio  for  flopping  a  little  hole  at  the  place, 
and  hindering  the  ink  from  pafllng  through  it. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  piece  F  is  a  little  pipe, 
on  the  outfide  of  which  the  top-cover  H  may  be 
fcrewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes  a  port-crayon, 
which  is  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  laft-mentiooed 
pipe,  in  order  to  flop  the  end  of  the  pipe,  into 
which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a  funnel.  To 
ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G  muft  be  taken  off,  and 
the  pen  a  little  fhaken,  to  make  the  ink  run  mpre 
freely. 

(6.)  Pbn,  Geometric,  an  inftrument  in  which, 
by  a  circular  motion,  a  right  line,  a  circle,  an  el- 
lipfe,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  may  be  de- 
fended. It  was  firft  invented  and  explained  by 
John  Baptift  Saudi,  in  a  work  entitled  Nvtvo 
Ifiromenii  per  la  Defcrivniome  it  droerfc  Curve  An* 
ticht  e  Modeme.  &c.  Several  writers  bad  obferved 
the  curves  writing  from  the  compound  motion 
of  two  circles,  one  moving  round  the  other ;  but 
Suardi  firft  realized  the  principle,  and  firft  re- 
duced 
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ducedit  to  pratfice.  Jt  harbeeu  lately  introduced  .    My  heavy  fon  •  ' 

with  fuccefi  into  the  ftcam  engine  by  Watt  and      Private  in  bis  chamber  pens  himfelf.  Sbak. 

Bolton.   The  number  of  curves  thi*  mftrument  — The  plafter  alone  would  pen  the  humour  aU 

can  defcribe  ia  truly  amazing:  the  author  enu-  ready  contained  in  the  part.  " 


merates  not  left  than  1173,  which  (he  fays)  can 
be  defcribed  by  it  in  the  fimple  form.  It  is  thus 
defcribed  in  Adam's  Geometrical  and  Graphical 
Effaya,  Piatt  CCLXXI.  fig.  1.  reprefenta  the 
geometric  pen ;  A,  B>  C,  the  (land  by  which  it  ia 
fupported;  the  legs  A,  B,  C  are  contrived  to  fold 
one  within  the  other  for  the  convenience  of  pack- 
ing.  A  ftrong  axis  D  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the 


Their  armour  belp'd 
and  bruis'd, 
Into  their  fubftance  pent. 


harm,  cruQVd  in 


As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  feek  new  haunt  for 

pfey» 

Watching  where  fhepherds  pen  their  flocks  at 
eve.  Milton. 
frame ;  to  the  lower  part  of  this  axis  any  of  the  —The  glafa,  wherein  it  is  penned  up,  hinders  it  to 
wheels  (as  i)  may  be  adapted ;  when  fcrewed  to  deliver  itfelf  by  an  expanfion  of  its  parts.  Boyle.—1 
it,  they  are  immoveable.  EG  is  an  arm  contrived  They  pen  up  their  daughters,  and  permit  them  to 
to  turn  round  upon  the  main  axis  D ;  two  Aiding  be  acquainted  with  none.  Harvey*—  • 
boxes  are  fitted  to  this  arm  ;  to  thefe  boxes  any  Ah  I  that  your  bus'nefs  had  been  mine, 
of  the  wheels  belonging  to  the  geometric  pen  To  pen  the  (beep.  Dry  den. 
may  be  fixed,  and  then  Did  fo  that  the  wheels  a.  [From  the  noun  ;  pret.  and  part.  paff.  penned.) 
may  take  into  each  other,  and  the  immoveable  To  write.  It  probably  meant  at  fiVft  only  the 
wheel  * :  it  is  evident,  that  by  making  the  arm  manual  exercife  of  the  pen,  or  mechanical  part  of 
EG  revolve  round  the  axis  D,  thefe  wheels  will  writing ;  but  it  has  been  long  ufed  with  relation 
be  made  to  revolve  alfo,  and  that  the  number  of  to  the  ftyle  or  compofitioo. — 
their  revolutions  will  depend  on  the  proportion  For  prey  thefe  fhepherds  two  he  took, 
between  the  teeth.  F^  is  an  arm  carrying  the  Wbofe  metal  ftiff  he  knew  he  could  not  bend 
pencil ;  this  arm  Aides  backwards  and  forwards  With  one  good  dance  or  letter  finely  penned. ' 
in  the  box  e  d,  in  order  that  the  diftance  of  the  Sidney. 
pencil  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  h  may  be  ea-  —I  would  be  loath  to  caft  away  my  fpeech ;  for, 
fily  varied ;  the  box  c  d  is  fitted  to  the  axis  of  the  befides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have 
wheel  h,  and  turns  round  with  it,  carrying  the  taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Sbak. — Read  this 
arm  fg  along  with  it :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  challenge,  mark  but  the  penning  of  it.  Sbak. — A 
that  the  revolutions  will  be  fewer  or  greater  in  fentence  fpoken  by  him  in  Englifh,  and  penned 
proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  numbers  out  of  his  mouth  by  four  good  fecretaries,  for 
of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  h  and  i.  This  bar  and  trial  of  our  orthography,  was  fet  down  by  them, 
focket  are  eaGly  removed  for  changing  the  Camden. — He  frequented  fermons,  and  penned 
wheels.  When  two  wheels  only  are  ufed,  the  notes  with  his  own  hand.  Haynuard.— The  p re- 
bar  fg  moves  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  bar  cepts  penned  or  preached  by  the  holy  apoftles 
EG  ;  out  if  another  wheel  is  introduced  between  were  divine  and  perpetual.  White. — ThedigeAing 
them,  they  move  in  contrary  directions.  The  my  thoughts  into  order,  and  the  letting  thenv 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  and  confequently  down  in  writing,  was  neceffkry  •,  for  without  fuch 
the  relative  velocity  of  the  epicycle  or  arm  fg,  ftrict  examination  as  the  penning  them  affords, 
may  be  varied  in  infinitum.  The  numbers  we  (wey  would  have  been  disjointed  and  roving  ones- 
have  ufed  are  8,  16, 14,  ja,  40, 48,  5*.  ?4t  7*i  figty  — 

88,  96.   The  conftruclion  and  application  of  this  The  judges,  bearing  with  applaufe,  at  th'  end. 

inftrument  is  fo  evident  from  the  figure,  that  Freed  him,  and  faid,  no  fool  fucb  lines  had 

nothing  more  need  be  pointed  out  than  the  penn'd.  Denbam. 

combinations  by  which  various  figures  may  be  —-Gentlemen  mould  extempore,  or  after  a  little 

produced.    Wr  (ball  take  two  as  examples :  The  meditation,  fpeak  to  fome  fubject  without  penning 

radius  of  EG  {fig.  a.)  muft  be  to  that  of  fg  as  of  any  thing.  Lorke.— Should  1  publifh  the  praifes 

10  to  5  nearly ;  their  velocities,  or  the  number  of  that  are  fo  well  penned,  they  would  do  honour  to 

teeth  in  the  wheels,  to  be  equal ;  the  motion  to  the  perfons  who  write  them.  Addif* 

be  in  the  fame  direction.   If  the  length  of  fg  lie  Twenty  fools  I  never  faw 

varied,  the  looped  figure  delineated  at  fig.  3.  will  Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 

be  produced.    A  circle  may  be  deicribed  by  Defiring  I  fhould  A  and  their  friend 


equal  wheels,  and  any  radiu9;  but  the  bars  muft 
move  in  contrary  directions.  To  ae/cribe  by  this 
circular  motion  a  ftraigbt  line  and  an  ellipfs.  For 
a  ftraight  line,  equal  radii,  the  velocity  as  1  to  a, 
the  motion  in  a  contrary  direction ;  the  fame  data 
rill  give  a  variety  of  ellipfcs,  only  the  radii  muft 


Swift. 

PEN  AC,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  y 
9  miles  ESE.  of  Civita  Borella. 

PENJEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandrisc  clafe  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.   The  calyx 


be  unequal  ;  the  c'.lipfes  may  be  defcribed  in  any  is  diphyllous ;  the  corolla  is  campanulated  ;  the 


direction.   See  fig.  4. 
,  (7  )  ?fh,  Sfa.   See  Pennatula. 

*  To  Pen.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  paA*.  pent, 
[pennan  and  pindan,  Saxon.]  x.  To  coop ;  to 
ihut  up ;  to  inrage ;  to  imprifon-  in  a  narrow 
place.— 

Away  with  her,  and  pen  her  up.  Sbsk. 


ftyle  quadrangular ;  the  capfule  tetragonal,  qua- 
drilocular,  and  oclofpefmon3. 

PENA  GARCIA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira, 
with  a  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  in  1704  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  allies  be  retired  from 
it.  It  is  6  miles  E.  of  IdanhaVelba.  Lon.  6. 6.  W. 
Lat.  39.  40.  N. 

•  PENAL. 
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»  PENAL,  adj.  {penal,  Fr.  from  pana,  Latin.]   houfes ;  \ti  wtitch  laft  fenft  fhey  differed  in  no- 


See  Lares.   They  were 
ods  of  the  Trojans,  and 
who  gave  them 


thing  from  the  tare*, 
properly  the  tutelar  gods  of  t 
were  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
the  t?tl  *  of  penates. 

PENAUT1ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Aude,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Languedbc;  4 
miles  N.  of  Carcaflonc.  Lon.  a.  aj.  E.  Eat.  43. 
18.  N 

PENBRAY,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coatt  of  Wales, 
and  county  of  Carmarthen,  in  the  Briftol  Chan- 
nel ;  \  miles  S.  of  Kidwelly. 

PENBUGUTOE  Head,  a  cape  of  S.  Wales, 
oh  the  N.  coaft  of  Pembfokefliire.   Lon.  5.  $.  E. 
Lat.  *  1.  56.  N. 
(i.)PENCAITLAND,  a  parifh  of  Scotland, 
E.  Lothian,  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
,uare;  4  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  3  broad. 
Wifdreads  exile,  penalties  and  fcains.         '    TheTyne  divides  it  nearly  into  3  equal  parts.  The 

Dunciai.   foil  is  wet  and  clayey,  and  the  old  mode  of  farm- 
a.  Forfeiture  upon  non-perfortnance.—  ing  prevails.  .  The  climate  is  falubrious ;  free- 

v    Lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy,  ftone  and  coals  abound ;  and  a  coal  engine  has 

Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'ft  with  better  been  erected. There  are  fevcral  mineral  waters. 

There  are  i$$  acres  under  ftrong  oaks  and  birch ; 


I.  Denouncing  punifhment ;  enacting  punifhment. 
—Gratitude  plants  fuch  generofity  in  the  heart  of 
roan,  as  Hull  more  effeclualjy  incline  him  to  what 
is  brave"  and  becoming  than  the  terror  of  any  penal 
law.  Svutb.  a.  tffed  for  the  purpofes  of  -punifh- 
ment ;  vindictive. — 

Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.  Milton. 

•  PENALITY,  n.  '/.  [penality  old  French  ] 
Liabteoefi  to  punifhment;  condemnation  to  pu- 
nifhment.— Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  An. 
tipocies,  and  fome  trntd  the ''penality  of  contrary 
affirmations.  Broktm.  • 

•  PENALTY,  n./.  ffrom  penality  old  French.] 
1.  Punifhment;  ccniure  ;  judicial  infliction  —Po- 
litical power  is  a  right  of  making  Taws  with  £eW- 
ties  of  death,  and  confequently  all  lefs  penalties,  for  in 
preferving  property.  Locke.  —  fq 


face 

Exaft  the  penalty. 


PENALVA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  inBcira;  9 
miles  N.  of  Cdimbra,  as  Mr  Cruttwell  has  it,  but 
Dr  Brookes  makes  it  8  miles  S.  of  it.  Lon.  8. 17. 
W.  L4tr4o  4-  N. 

(i.)*PENANCE.  n.f.  [penenee,  old  French; 
for  penifenie]  Infliction  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, fnnVred  as  an  expreffion  of  repentance  for 
fin. — '  1 

Abd  bitter  penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  difciple  every  day. 

Spenfer. 

Mew  her  up, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue. 

Shak. 

—No  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
fo  ftraight  penance  to  expiate  his  fir  ft  of- 
t,  would  have  counfclled  him  to  have  given 
rer  the  purfuit  of  bis  right.  Bacon.— 

The  fcourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Milton. 


Sbak.   and  191'  ut#er  fbreft  trees.   Some  of  the  daks  are 


above  $\  feet  thick.  At  Winton  Houfe  there  are 
alfo  fome  fine  trees.  The  population,  in  1 79,1, 
was  1033  ;_  increafe  147  Fince  1755.  There  are  8 
corn  and  barley  mills,  feveral  threfhmg  mills,  and 
3  for  lint,  &c.  befides  a  bleachfield. 
(*.)  Pencaitland,  Easter,  7  two  villages 
(3.)  Pencaitland,  Wester,  )  in  the  above 
parifh,  which,  with  thofe  of  Nijbet  and  Winton* 
contained  51a  inhabitants  in  1793. 

PENCARROW,  a  cape  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
8.  coaft  of  the  Eqglifh  Channel;  a  miles  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Fowey. 

*  PENCE,  n.f.  The  plural  of  penny  /  formed 
from  pennies,  by  a  contraction  ufual  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  colloquial  fpeech. — The  fame  fervant 
found  one  of  his  fellow-fervants,  which  owed  him 
an  hundred  penee,  and  took  him  by  the  throat. 
Mat. 

(1.)  •  PENCIL,  n.  f.  [penieilhon,  Latin.]  x. 
A  fmall  brufh  of  hair  which  painters  dip  in  their 
colours. — The  Indians  will  perfectly  reprefent  in 


—A  Lorian  furgeon,  who  whipped  the  naked  part  feathers  whatfoever  they  fee  drawn  with  pencils. 
with  a  great  rod  of  nettles  till  all  over  bliftercd,   Heylyn. — 


perfuaded  him  to  perform  \hh  penance  in  a  fharp 
fit  he  bad.  Temple. 

(a.)  Penawce  is  a  punifhment,  either  voluntary 
or  impofed  by  authority,  for  the  faults  a  per- 
fon  has  committed.  Penance  is  one  of  the  feven 
focraments  of  the  Romifh  church.  Befides  fall- 
ing, alms,  abftinence,  and  the  like,  which  are  the 
general  conditions  of  penance,  there  are  others  of 
a  more  particular  rind ;  as  the  repeating  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ave-marys,  paternoftcrs,  and  cre- 
dos, wearing  a  hair  fhirt,  and  giving  one's  felf  a 
certain  number  of  ftripes.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  it 
>s  ufual  to  fee  Roman  Catholics  almoft  naked, 
loaded  with  chains  and  a  crofs,  and  lafhing  them- 
fclves  at  every  ftep. 

PEN- ANGLAS,  a  cape  of  S.  Wales,  on  the  N. 
coaft  of  Pembrokefhire.  Lon.  4.  59.  W.  Lat.  51. 
57.  N. 


Pencils  can  by  one  flight  touch  reftore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden. 

Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flow'rs. 

Dryden. 

— A  fort  of  pictures  there  is,  wherein  the  colours, 
as  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table,  mark  onr  very 
odd  figures.  Locke. — 

The  faithful  pencil  has  defign'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  matter's  mind.  Pope. 
a.  A  black  lead  pen,  with  which  cut  to  a  point 
they  write  without  ink. — Mark  with  a  pen  or 
pencil  the  moft  confidcrable  things  in  the  books 
you  dcfire  to  remember.  Watts.  3.  Any  inftru- 
ment  of  writing  without  ink. 

(1.)  Pencils,  ($  1.  Def.  1.)  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  made  of  various  materials ;  the  largeft 
forts  are  made  of  boars  bnftlcs,  the  thick  ends  of 


PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  tu-  which  are  bound  to  a  ftick,  bigger  or  lefs  accord- 
elar  deities,  either  of  countries  or  particular  ing  to  the  ofes  they  arcdefigncd  for :  thefe,  when 

large, 
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large,  are  called  bru/hes.  The  finer  forts  of  pen- 
cils are  made  of  camels,  badgers,  and  (Squirrels 
hair,  and  of  the  down  of  fwans ;  thefc  are  tied  at 
the  upper  end  with  a  piece  of  ftrong  thread,  and 
inclofed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill.  All  good  pencils, 

on  being  drawn  between  the  lips,  come  to  a  fine  pendant,  from  the  French.]    i.  Hinging.— 


the  largefl.  cafties  in  Britain,  and  is  built  on  a  high 
rock.  It  is  ftronger  by  land  than  St  Maw's,  be- 
ing regularly  fortified,  and  having  good  out- 
works. 

PENDENT,  adj.  [pendens,  Latin ;  forae  write 


pfHM. 

(j.)  Pencils,  for  drawing,  are  made  of  long 
pieces  of  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  placed  in  a 
groove  cut  in  a  flip  of  cedar;  on  which  other 
pieces  of  cedar  being  glued,  the  whole  is  plained 
round,  and  one  of  the  ends  being  cut  to  a  point, 
it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

*  To  Pencil,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
paint. — 

Since  di (honour  traffics  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outfide :  pencifd  figures  are 
Ev'n  fuch  as  they  give  out.  Sbak. 

Nat  ire  pencils  butterflies  on  flow'rs.  Horte. 
PENCKUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Anterior 
Pomerania;  13  miles  SW.  of  Old  Stettin,  and  44 
NNW.  of  Cuftrin.   Lon.  31.  59.  E.  Ferro.  Lat. 
15.  N. 


33*  15.  IN.  tng  itiirwiin  me  c 

(1.)  PENDA,  the  firft  king  of  Mercia,  founded   poflVflion.  Ajllfft. 


With  ribbons  pendent,  flaring  about  her  head, 

Shak. 

Defperate  lady  near  a  purling  ftream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow  tree.  Philip*. 
a.  Jutting  over. — 

A  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory.  Sbak. 
3.  Supported  above  the  ground.— 
A  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex  d  abyfs.  Milton. 
PENDER ACHIA.   Sec  Pa?  hlagonia. 
PEN-DJNAS,  a  cape  of  Wales,  on  the  N. 
coaft  of  St  Bride's  Bay.  Lon.  5.  10.  W.  Lat.  51. 
48.  N. 

•  PENDING.  ».  /.  [pendente  HteJ  Depend- 
ing ;  remaining  yet  undecided. — A  perfon,  pend- 
ing fuit  with  the  diocefan,  fhal I  be  defended  in  the 


that  kingdom,  A.  D.  626.    He  was  killed  Hy 
Ofwy,  K.  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  655.  See 
Mercia. 
(a.)  Ppnda.   See  Pemba,  N°  1. 
PENDALIUM,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus. 
(1.)  •  PENDANT,  n.  /.  [pendant,  French.] 
1.  A  jewel  hanging  in  the  ear.— 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendant j  of  her  ear. 

Pope. 

a.  Any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. — 
The  fmiling  pendant  which  adorns  her  fo. 

Waller. 

3.  A  pendulum.  Obfolete.— To  make  the  fame 
pendant  go  twice  a*  faft  as  it  did.  Digby.  4.  A 
fmall  flag  in  (hips. 

(a.)  Pendants,  (§  1.  def.  1.)  are  often  compof- 
cd  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  jewels. 


(t.)  PENDLETON,  a  county  of  S-  Carolina, 
in  Wafliington  diftrict,  bounded  N.  by  Green- 
ville. E  bv  Laurens  Co.  SE.  by  Abbeville,  S.  and 
W.  hy  the  Savannah,  which  divides  it  from  Geor- 
gia, ft  contained  3734  citixens,  and  834  flavea  in 
1795.  The  furface  is  partly  hilly,  but  fertile.  The 
court  houfe  is  5a  miles  W.  of  Cambridge. 

(a.)  Pt  ndlet  on,  a  mountainous  county  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Randolph,  NE. 
by  Hardy,  E.  by  Rockingham,  and  SW.  by  Bath 
counties.  It  is  40  mites  long,  and  30  broad ;  and, 
in  1795,  contained  a.106  citixens,  and  73  flaves. 
It  ib  watered  by  the  S.  branch  of  the  Patomac. 
Frarktord  is  the  capital. 

•  PEN  DULOSI TY.     )  «./.  Ifrom  pendulous.] 

*  PENDULOUSNESS.J  The  ftate  of  hanging; 
fufpenfion. — His  llender  legs  he  encreafed  by  ri« 


(3.)  Pekdaxts,  in  heraldry,  parts  banging  ding,  that  is,  the  humours  defcended  upon  their 

down  from  the  label,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  pendviofity.  Brown. 

five,  or  fix  at  mod,  refembling  the  drops  in  the  *  PENDULOUS,  adj.  [pendulus,  Lat.]  Hang- 
Doric  freeze.    When  they  are  more  than  three,  ing  ;  no!  fupported  below. — 
they  muft  be  fpetified  in  blaxoning.  All  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendulous  air 

(4.)  Pendants  of  a  Ship,  are  thofe  ftreamers,  Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daugh- 

or  long  colours,  which  are  fplit  and  divided  into  ters.  Sbak. 

two  parts,  ending  in  points,  and  hung  at  the  head  — Bellcrophon's  horfe,  fraro'd  of  iron,  and  placed 

of  maris,  or  at  the  yard-arm  ends.  between  two  loadftones  with  wings  expanded, 

*  PENDENCE.  »./.  [from  pende;  Lat.  Slope-  hung  pendulous  in  the  air.  Erwwn. — The  grinders 
nefs ;  inclination. — The  Italians  give  the  cover  a 
graceful  fendtnee  or  flopenefs.  Wotton, 


•  PENDENCY.  »./.  Itrom  pendeo,  Lat.]  Suf- 
penfe ;  delay  of  decifion. — Nor  can  the  appellant 
allege  pendency  of  fuit.  Aybffe. 

PENDENE-Vow,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
N.  coaft,  by  Morvah.  There  is  here  an  unfathom- 
able cave  under  the  earth,  into  which  the  fea  flows 
at  high  water.  The  cliffs  between  this  and  St  Ives 
fhine  as  il  they  had  ftore  of  copper,  of  which  in- 
deed there  is  abundance  within  lard. 

PENDENNIS,  a  peninfula  of  Cornwall,  at  the 
mouth  of  Falmouth- haven,  a  mile  and  a  halt  in 


are  furmil.cd  with  three  root*,  and  in  the  upper 
jaw  often  four,  becaufe  tbefe  are  pendulous.  Raj. 


(1.)  *  PENDULUM.  »./.  [pendulus,  iM.pen- 
duUt  Fr.]  Any  weight  hung  ib  as  that  it  may  ea- 
lily  fwmg  backwards  and  forwards,  of  which  the 
great  law  is,  that  its  ofcillationi  are  always  per- 
formed in  equal  time.— 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  fo  handle  'em, 
That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  tailors  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion.  Hudibras. 
(1.)  A  Pendulum  is  a  vibrating  bodyfufpend- 
ed  from  a  fixed  point.    For  the  hiftory  of  this  in- 


compafs.  On  this  Henry  VIII.  ercacd  a  caftle,  vention,  fee  Clock,  §  a.  The  theory  of  the  pen- 
oppofite  to  that  of  St  Maw's,  which  he  like-wife  duium  depends  on  that  of  the  inclined  plane, 
built.  It  was  f  ortified  by  Q.  El«z»bcth,  and  ferv-  Hence,  to  underftand  the  nature  of  the  pendulum, 
ed  tl  tan  for  the  governor's  houfe.  It  is  one  of  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premue  fome  of  the  proper- 
ties 
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ties  of  tbisphne;  referring  however,  to  Inclined  gent  ND;  but  being  prerented  by  the  rod  or 

Plans,  and  Mechanics,  Part  II.  Se3.  IV.  cord,  will  move  through  the  arch  NB  to  B,  u here, 

for  the  demonstration.   I.  Let  AC  {Jig.  1.  Plate  lofing  all  its  velocity,  it  will  by  its  gravity  defcend 

CCLXXII.)  be  an  inclined  plane,  AB  its  perpen-  through  the  arch  BN,  and,  having  acquired  the 

dicular  height,  and  D  any  heavy  body :  then  the  fame  velocity  as  before,  will  afcerd  to  A.   in  thht 

force  which  impels  the  body  D  to  defcend  along  manner  it  will  continue  its  motion  forward  and 

the  inclined  plane  AC,  is  to  the  abfolute  force  of  backward  along  the  arch  ANB,  which  is  called  an 

gravity  as  the  height  of  the  plane  A  B  is  to  its  ofeil/atorj  or  vibratory  motion;  and  each  fwirig  is 

length  AC;  and  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be  called  a  vibration*   Prop.  I.  If  a  pendulum  vi- 

uniformly  accelerated.   II.  The  velocity  acquire*!  bratcs  in  very  fmall  circular  arches,  the  times  of 

in  any  given  time  by  a  body  defcending  on  an  in-  vibration  may  be  confidered  as  equal,  whatever  be 

dined  plane  AC,  is  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  the  proportion  of  the  arches.   Let  PN  {fig.  4-) 

fame  time,  by  a  body  falling  freely  and  perpend  i-  be  a  pendulum  ;  the  time  of  defcribing  the  arch 

cularly  as  the  height  of  the  plane  AB  to  its  length  AB,  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of  defcribing  CD ; 

AC.   The  final  velocities  will  be  the  fame;  the  thefe  arches  l*ing  fuppofed  very  fmall.  Join  AN, 


CN;  then  fince  the  times  of  defcent  along  all 
cords  in  the  fame  circles,  drawn  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  vertical  diameter,  are  equal ;  therefore, 
the  cords  AN,  CN,  and  confequently  their  dou- 
bles, will  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  time ;  but  the 
arches  AN,  CN  being  fuppofed  very  fmall,  will 


fpaces  defcribed,  will  be  in  the  fame  ratio;  and 
the  times  of  defcription  are  as  the  fpaces  defcribed. 
III.  If  a  body  defcend  along  feveral  contiguous 
planes,  AB,  BC,  CD,  {fig.  1.)  the  final  velocity, 
namely,  that  at  the  point  D,  will  be  equal  to  the 
final  velocity  in  defcending  through  the  perpendi- 
cular AE,  the  perpendicular  heights  being  equal,  therefore  be  nearly  equal  to  their  cords : 
Hence,  if  thefe  planes  be  fuppofed  indefinitely  the  times  of  vibrations  in  thefe  arches  will  be  near- 
fli or t  and  numerous,  they  may  be  conceived  to  ly  equal.  Prop.  II.  Pendulums  which  are  of  the 
form  a  curve ;  and  therefore  the  final  velocity  ac-  fame  length,  vibrate  in  the  fame  time  Whatever  be 
quired  by  a  body  in  defcending  through  any  curve  the  proportion  of  their  weights.  This  follows 
AF,  will  be  equal  to  the  final  velocity  acquired  in  from  the  property  of  gravity,  which  is  always  pro- 
defcending  through  the  planes  AB,  BC,  CD,  or  portional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  to  its  iner- 
to  that  in  defcending  through  AE,  the  perpen-  tia.  When  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  are  com- 
dicular  heights  being  equal.  IV.  If  from  the  upper  pared,  it  is  always  underft ood  that  the  pendulums 
or  lower  extremity  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  a  dtferibe  either  fimiiar  finite  arcs,  or  arcs  of  eva- 
circle,  a  cord  be  drawn,  the  time  of  defcent  along  nefcent  magnitude,  unlefs  the  contrary  is  rr.en- 
tbis  cord  will  be  equal  to  the  time  of  defcent  tioned.  Prop.  III.  If  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  the 
through  the  vertical  diameter \  and  therefore  the  fmall  arc  of  a  circle,  the  time  of  one  vibration  is 
times  of  defcent  through  all  cords  in  the  fame-  to  the  time  of  a  body's  falling  perpendicularly 
circle,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  vertical  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  the 
diameter,  will  be  equal.  V.  The  times  of  defcent  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter.  Let 
of  two  bodies  through  two  planes  equally  eleva-  PE  {fig.  j.)  be  the  pendulum  which  defcribes  the 
ted,  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  arch  ANC  in  the  time  of  one  vibration ;  let  PN 
lengths  of  the  planes.  If,  inftead  of  one  plane,  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  draw  the 
each  be  compofed  of  feveral  contiguous  planes  cords  AC,  AN  ;  take  the  arc  E*  iufinitely  fmall, 
fimilarly  placed,  the  times  of  defcent  along  thefe  and  draw  EFG,  e fg  perpendicular  to  PN,  or  pa- 
planes  will  be  in  the  fame  ratio.  Hence,  alfo,  rallcl  to  AC ;  defcribe  the  femicircle  BGN,  and 
the  times  of  defcribing  fimiiar  arches  of  circles  drawer,  gs  perpendicular  to  E^3:  now  let  fsr 
fimilarly  placed,  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  time  of  defcending  through  the  diameter  a  PN,  or 
of  the  lengths  of  the  arches.  VI.  The  fame  things  through  the  cord  AN ;  then  the  velocities  gained 
hold  good  with  regard  to  bodies  projected  up-  by  falling  through  aPN,  and  by  the  pendulum's 
ward,  whether  they  afcend  upon  inclined  planes  defcending  through  the  arch  AE,  will  be  as 
or  along  the  arches  of  circles.  The  point  or  axis  ,/aPNand  y'BF ;  and  the  fpace  defcribed  in  the 
of  fufpcnfian  of  a  pendulum,  is  that  point  about  time  /,  after  the  fall  through  aPN,  is  4PN.  But 
which  it  performs  its  vibrations,  or  from  which  it  the  times  are  as  the  fpaces  divided  by  the  veloci- 
is  fufpended.   The  centre  of  ofcillation,  is  a  point  ties. 

in  which,  if  all  the  matter  in  a  pendulum  were  *PN    E<r 

collcaed,  any  force  applied  at  this  centre  would  Therefore  ===or  a  t/iVH  :  /  : :  s==  :  time  of 
generate  the  fame  angular  velocity  in  a  given  time  V  *PN  V  0* 

as  the  feme  force  when  applied  at  the  centre  of  jefcribinS  E  e=  ■  '—1        But  in  the  fimiiar 

gravity.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  is  equal  to  the  «b         %</%V*i  X  BF. 
diftance  between  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  and  centre  triangles  PEF,  E  e  r,  and  KGF,  G gs,  As  PE=r 
of  ofciMation.  Let  PN  ( fig.  3.)  rcprefent  a  pendn-  „M  _  EF       -        .  .rn 
Jum  fufpended  from  the  point  P ;  if  the  lower  part  PN  :  EF  : :  E  *  :  *  r  =  p^r  X  E  e\  And  KG= 
N  of  the  pendulum  he  raifed  to  A,  and  let  fall,  it 
will  by  its  own  gravity  defcend  through  the  circu- 
lar arch  AN,  and  will  have  acquired  the  fame  ve- 
locity at  the  point  N  that  a  body  would  acquire  g  s-  therefore  ™ 
in  falling  perpendicularly  from  C  to  N,  and  will  P^ 


Ffl 


KD:FG::G*:G/  =  —  x  G*.  BuWr=z 


FG 


X  Gg.  Hence 


endeavour  to  go  off  with  that  velocity  in  the  tan- 
Vot.  XVII.  Part  I. 


E  e  =|£~^  X  G  g.   And  by  fubflituting  this 

Y  value 


> 
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value  of  E  e  in  the  former  equation,  we  have  the 
time  of  defcribing  E,=  'XPNxFOxgg^ 

But  by  the  nature  of  the  circle  FG= */BF  X  FN, 

and  EFzrv'PN  +  PF  X  FN.  Hence,  by  fubftitu- 
tion  we  obtain  the  time  of  defcribing  E  e  = 

rXPNx  v/BF  XFNX  Gg  

 -.,  -    ■ 1  r— 8  — 


aKDXv/PNj-Pr  xFNx  ^/BFx*PN  = 

fX\/PNxG^  OOAPNXG^ 


aKDx*/PNJ-PFX\A   4KDX*/PN  +  PF 
fXv^N   

=  ,BNx*/7rN-=NF*G*-  **  ».■*«• 

mean  quantity  for  all  the  arches  G  g,  is  nearly  e- 
qual  to  NK ;  For  if  the  femicirde  defcribed  on  the 
diameter  BN,  which  correfponds  to  the  whole 
arch  AN,  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
equal  arches  G  g,  &c.  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  NF 
will  be  equal  to  as  many  times  NK  as  there  are 
arches  in  the  fame  circle  equal  to  G  g.  Therefore 

/Xv'iPN 

the  time  of  defcribing  E  e  —  —  ,---= 

*         aBNxV»PN— NK 
X  Gg.    Whence  the  time  of  defcribing  the 

t  .  ^  *X*/aFN  „__T 

arch  AED  =  1      ,    "r^r  xBGN;and 

aBNX\/aPN->NK  ' 

the  time  of  defcribing  the  whole  arch  ABC,  or 

the  time  of  one  vibration,  is  — 

tJJXV^a^7-—  XaBGN.  But  when  the 
aBN  X  v/aBN— NK 

arch  ANC  is  very  fmall,  NK  vanifhes,  and  then 
the  time  of  vibration  in  a  very  fmall  arc,  is 


_fX_y/lPN 


XaBGN=i*X 


aBGN 


Now, 


aBNx^APN'  BN 
if  /  be  the  time  of  defcent  through  %  PN ;  then 
fince  the  fpaces  defcribed  are  as  the  fquares  of  the 
times,  \  t  will  be  the  time  of  defcent  through  \ 
PN :  therefore  the  diameter  BN  is  to  the  circum- 
ference aBGN,  as  the  time  of  falling  through  half 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  to  the  time  of  one 
vibration.  Prop.  IV.  The  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  feconds  is  to  twice  the  fpace  through 
which  a  body  falls  in  one  fecond,  as  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  the  fquare  of  its  cir- 
cumference. Let  d  —  diameter  of  a  circle  =  j, 
c  ^circumference  =  3*14159,  &c.  t  to  the  lime  of 
one  vibration,  and  p  the  length  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  penduium ;  then  by  laft propofition  c.d::i": 

j=  time  of  falling  through  half  the  length  of  the 

pendulum.  Let  j  =  fpace  def:ribed  by  a  body 
failing  perpendicularly  in  the  firft  fecond:  then 
tince  the  fpaces  defcribed  are  in  the  fubdupli- 
ca*e  ratio  of  the  times  of  defcription,  therefore 

*     : :  </T:S\p.  Hei 

has  been  fonnd  by  experiment,  that  in  latitude 
51$°  a  body  falls  about  16*11  feet  in  the  firft  fe- 
cond :  hence  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 

ii'as 

tconds  in  that  latitude  is  =.'         »  =  3  feet 

3*Mi59l 

3*174  inchea.   Prop.  V.  The  times  of  the  vibra- 


r*  :d*  ::%t:  p.  It 
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tions  of  town  pendulums  in  fimilar  arcs  of  circles 
are  in  a  fubdu plicate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the 
pendulums.  Let  PN,  PO  {fig.  6.)  be  two  pendu- 
lums vibrating  in  the  fimilar  arcs  AB,  CD;  the 
time  of  a  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN  is  to  the 
time  of  a  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PO  in  fubdu  - 
plicate  ratio  of  PN  to  PO.  Since  the  arcs  AN, 
CO  are  fimilar  and  fimilarly  placed,  the  time  of 
defcent  through  AN  will  be  to  the  time  of  defcent 
through  CO  in  the  fubduplieate  ratio  of  AN  to 
CO :  but  the  times  of  defcent  through  the  arcs 
AN  and  CO  are  equal  to  half  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  pendulums  PN  PO  refpectivcly. 
Hence  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  PN, 
in  the  arch  AB  is  to  the  time  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  PO  in  the  fimilar  arc  CD  in  the  fubdu- 
plicate  ratib  of  AN  to  CO :  and  fince  the  radii 
PN  PO  are  proportional  to  the  fimilar  arcs,  AN 
CO,  therefore  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendu- 
lum PN  wilt  be  to  the  time  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  PO  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  PN  to 
PO.  If  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
conds be  39*174  inches,  then  the  length  of  a  pen- 
dulum vibrating  half  feconds  will  be  9*793  inches. 

For  V  :  \»  ::  */39*x74:  \/*;and  1 :  J::39'i74*jr. 
Hence  *  =i22Zl  =  9-793.    pROp.  VL  The 

length  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the  feme  time, 
in  different  places,  will  be  as  the  forces  of  gravity. 
For  the  velocity  generated  in  any  given  time  as  di- 
rectly as  the  force  of  gravity,  and  inverfely  as  the 
quantity  of  matter.  (See  Mechanics,  P.  I,  S.  VI.) 
Now  the  matttr  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  both 
pendulums,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  of  gravity ; 
and  the  fpace  paffed  through  in  a  given  time,  will 
be  as  the  velocity  ;  that  is,  as  the  gravity.  Cor. 
Since  the  length  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the 
fame  time  in  fmall  arcs  are  as  the  gravitating 
forces,  and  as  gravity  increases  with  the  latitude 
on  account  of  the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  earth 
and  its  rotation  about  its  axis;  hence  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  a  given  time,  will  be 
variable  with  the  latitude,  and  the  fame  pendu- 
lum will  vibrate  flower  the  nearer  it  is  carried  to 
the  equator.  Prop.  VII.  The  time  of  vibrations 
of  pendulums  of  the  fame  length,  acted  upon  by 
different  forces  of  gravity,  are  reciprocally  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  forces.  For  when  the  matter 
is  given,  the  velocity  is  as  the  force  and  time ; 
and  the  fpace  defcribed  by  any  given  force,  is  as 
the  force  and  fquare  of  the  time.  Hence  the 
lengths  of  pendulums  are  as  the  forces  and  the 
fqmres  of  the  times  of  falling  through  them.  But 
thefe  times  are  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  times  of  vi- 
bration ;  whence  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  as 
the  forces  and  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  vibra-  ! 
tion.  Therefore,  when  the  lengths  are  given,  the 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  aa  the  fquare  of  the 
times,  and  the  times  of  vibration  reciprocally  as 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  forces.  Cor.  Let  *=r  length 
of  pendulum,  gzz  force  ot  gravity,  and  t  =  time 
of  vibration.  Then  Gnce*  =  ^  X      Hence  g^z 

'  V        s  , 

different  places  are  directly  as  the  lengths  of  the 

pendulums,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  roots  of 

the  times  of  vibration  j  and  the  times  of  vibra- 

tion 
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tion  art  directly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  lengths 
of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfrly  as  the  fquare 
root*  of  the  gravitating  force*.  Prop.  VUJ.  A 
pendulum  which  vibrates  in  the  arch  of  a  cy- 
cloid defer  ibes  the  great  eft  and  lea  ft  vibrations 
in  the  lame  time.  This  property  is  demonstrated 
only  on  a  fuppoGtion  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
pendulum  is  concentrated  in  a  point:  but  this- 
cannot  take  place  in  any  really  vibrating  body ; 
and  when  the  pendulum  is  of  finite  magnitude, 
there  is  no  point  given  in  pofition  which  de- 
termines the  length  of  the  pendulum ;  on  the  con- 
trary the  centre  of  ofcillation  will  not  occupy  the 
time  place  in  the  given  body,  when  defcribing 
different  parts  of  the  trad  it  moves  through,  but 
will  continually  be  moved  in  refpt  &  of  the  penduv 
lum  itfelf  during  its  vibration.  This  circumftance 
has  prevented  any  general  determination  of  the 
time  of  vibration  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  except  in  the 
imaginary  cafe  referred  to.  There  are  many  other 
obftacles  which  concur  in  rendering  the  applica- 
tion of  this  curve  to  the  vibration  of  pendulums 
defigned  for  the  meafures  of  time  the  fource  of 
errors  far  greater  than  thole  which  by  its  peculiar 
property  it  is  intended  to  obviate;  and  it  is  now 
wholly  difufed  in  practice.  Although  the  times 
of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  in  different  arches  be 
nearly  equal,  yet  from  what  has  been  (aid,  it  will 
appear,  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  arches 
to  the  greateft  be  confiderable,  the  vibrations  will 
be  performed  in  different  times ;  and  tbe  difference, 
though  fmall,  will  become  fenfible  in  the  courfe 
of  one  or  more  days.  In  clocks  ufed  for  agrono- 
mical purpofes,  it  will  therefore  be  neceflary  to 
obferve  the  arc  of  vibration ;  which  if  different 
from  that  defcribed  by  the  pendulum  when  the 
clock  keeps  time,  there  a  correction  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  time  fhown  by  the  clock.  This,  cor- 
rection, expreffed  in  fecocdsof  time,  will  be  equal 
to  the  half  of  three  times  the  difference  of  the 
fquare  of  tbe  given  arc,  and  of  that  of  the  arc  de- 
fended by  the  pendulum  when  the  clock  keeps 
time,  thefe  arcs  being  exprcflcd  in  degrees ;  and 
fo  much  will  tbe  clock  gain  or  lofe  according  as  the 
firft  of  thefe  arches  is  Ms  or  greater  than  tbe  fe- 
cund. Thus  if  the  clock  keeps  time  when  the  pen- 
dulum vibrates  in  an  arch  of  30,  it  will  lofe  io\ 

feconds  daily  in  an  arch  of  4  degrees.  For  4* — 31 
X  \  =  7  X  4/  =s  10  v  feconds.  The  length  cf  a 
pendulum  rod  increafes  with  heat ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  expanfion  anfwering  to  any  given  degree  of 
heat  is  experimentally  fouod  by  means  of  a  pyro. 
meter;  (tee  Pyrometer;)  but  the  degree  of  heat 
at  any  given  time  is  fhown  by  a  thermometer : 
hence  that  inftrument  fhould  be  placed  within  the 
clock-cafe  at  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  pendulum ;  and  its  height,  for  this 
purpofe,  fhould  be  examined  at  leaft  once  a  day. 
Now,  by  a  table  conftructed  to  exhibit  the  daily 
quantity  of  acceleration  or  retardatiou  of  the  clock, 
anfwering  to  every  probable  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter, the  corresponding  correction  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer  during  the  inter- 
val ought  to  be  ufed.  In  Six's  thermometer  this 
height  may  be  eafily  obtained  ;  but  in  thermome- 
ters of  (be  common  conftructinn  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  find  this  mean.    It  has  been  found,  by 
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repeated  experiments,  that  a  brafs  rod  equal  iu  . 
length  to  a  fecond  pendulum  will  expand  or  con- 
tract one  looodth  part  of  an  inch  by  a  change  of 
temperature  of  one  degree  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter; and  fince  the  times  of  vibration  are  in  a 
fubduplkate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum, 
hence  an  expanfion  or  contraction  of  one  iooodth 
part  of  an  inch  will  anfwer  nearly  to  one  fecond 
daily:  therefore  a  change  of  one  degree  in  the 
thermometer  will  occafion  a  difference  in  the  rate 
of  the  clock,  equal  to  one  fecond  daily.  Whence, 
if  the  clock  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  keep  time  when 
tbe  thermometer  is  at  55°,  it  wilt  lofe  io  feconds 
daily  when  the  thermometer  is  at  650,  aod  gain 
as  much  when  it  is  at  450.    Hence  the  daily  va- 
riation of  the  rate  cf  the  clock  from  fummer  to 
winter  will  be  very  confiderable.   It  is  true  in- 
deed that  molt  pendulums  have  a  nut  fir  regula- 
tor at  the  lower  end,  by  which  the  bob  may  be 
raifed  or  lowered  a  determinate  quantity ;  and 
therefore,  while  the  height  of  the  thermometer  is 
the  fame,  the  rate  of  the  clock  will  be  uniform. 
But  fince  the  ftate  of  the  weather  is  ever  variable, 
and  as  it  is  impoflibie  to  be  railing  or  lowering  the 
bob  of  the  pendulum  at  every  change  of  the  ther- 
mometer, therefore  the  correction  formerly  men- 
tioned is  to  be  applied.  This  correction,  however, 
is  in  fome  mcafure  liable  to  a  fmall  degree  of  un- 
certainty ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it  altogether,  fe- 
deral contrivances  have  been  propofed,  by  con- 
ftructing  a  pendulum  of  different  matcria's,  and 
fo  difpofing  them  that  their  effects  may  be  in  op- 
pofite  directions,  and  thereby  counterbalance  each 
other ;  and  thus  the  pendulum  will  continue  of 
the  fame  length.   See  N°  6,  7,  8. 

(3.)  Pendulum,  Angular,  is  formed  of  two 
pieces  or  legs  like  a  fector,  and  is  fufpended  by 
the  angular  point.  This  pendulum  was  invented 
with  a  view  to  diminifh  the  length  of  the  common 
pendulum,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  preferve  or 
even  increafe  the  time  of  vibration.  In  this  pen- 
dulum, tbe  time  of  vibration  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  legs,  and  on  the  angle  contained  betweeu 
them  conjointly,  the  duration  of  the  time  ot  vi- 
bration increafing  with  the  angle.  He- ice  a  pen- 
dulum of  this  conftrucVion  may  be  made  to  ofeil- 
late  in  any  given  time.  At  the  lower  extremity 
of  each  leg  of  the  pendulum  is  a  ball  or  br.b  as 
ufual.  It  may  be  eafily  fhown,  that  in  this  Land 
of  a  pendulum,  the  fquarcs  of  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion arc  as  the  fecants  of  half  the  angle  cor-Mined 
by  the  legs:  hence,  if  a  pendulum  of  this  conftiuc- 
tion  vibrates  half  feconda  when  its  legs  are  clofe, 
it  will  vibrate  whole  feconds  when  the  legs  are 
opened,  fo  as  to  contain  an  angle  equal  to  1  j  i°  a  V- 

(4.)  Pendulum,  Conical,  or  Circular,  i .  ib 
called  from  the  figure  defcribed  by  the  firing  or 
ball  of  tbe  pendulum.  This  pendulum  was  in- 
vented by  Mr  Huygens,  and  alio  claimed  by  Dr 
Hook.  To  underttand  the  principles  of  this  pen- 
dulum, it  will  be  neceflary  to  prcmifc  the  follow- 
ing lemma,  was.  tbe  times  of  a  1  the  circular  revo- 
lutions of  a  heavy  globular  body,  revolving  within 
an  inverted  hollow  paraboloid,  will  be  equal,  what- 
ever be  the  radii  of  the  circles  defcribed  by  that 
body.  To  conftruct  the  pendulum,  therer  re,  fo 
that  its  ball  may  always  def  ribe  its  revotu'-ons  in 
a  paraboloid  furface,  it  wdl  be  neceflary  that  the 
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road  of  the  pendulum  be  flexible,  and  that  it  be 
fu  ponded  in  (uch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  evo- 
lute  of  the  given  parabola.  Hence,  let  KH  (/fc .  9.) 
be  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  having  a 
pinion  at  K  moved  by  the  lad  wheel  in  the  train 
of  the  clock ;  and  a  hardened  fteel  point  at  H  mo- 
ving in  an  agate  pivot,  to  render  the  motion  as 
free  as  poflibie.  Now,  let  it  be  required  that  the 
pendulum  (hall  perform  each  revolution  in  a  fe- 
cond, then  the  paraboloid  furface  it  moves  in  muft 
be  fuch  whofe  latiu  reSum  is  double  the  length  of 
-the  common  half  fecond  pendulum.  Let  O  jje 
4he  focus  of  the  parabola  MEC,  and  MC  the  latin 
redum;  and  make  AE=MO=£MC=tbe  length 
of  a  common  half  fecond  pendulum.  At  the 
point  A  of  the  verge,  let  a  thin  plate  AB  be  Gxed 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  B  let  it  be  fallen* 
ed  to  a  bar  or  arm  BD  perpendicular  to  Dil,  and 
to  which  it  is  fixed  at  the  point  D.  The  figure 
of  the  plate  AB  is  that  of  the  cvolute  of  the  given 
parabola  MEC.  The  equation  of  this  cvolute, 
being  alfo  that  of  the  femicubical  parabola,  is 

—/>**:=/'.— Let  i2p=P;  then  P*1^1,  and  in  the 
16  10 

focusPzrir.  Inthiscafea**syr*^iP*:  bence**=$ 

PS  and  *  =  P  vT=-^/>v/i=the  dittance  of  the 

foens  from  the  vertex  A. — By  afluming  the  value 
of  Jr,  the  ordinate*  of  the  c-irve  may  be  found ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  eafily  drawn.  The  ftiing 
of  the  pendulum  muft  be  of  fuch  a  length  that 
when  one  end  is  6xed  at  B,  it  may  lie  over  the 
plate  AB,  and  then  hang  perpendicular  from 
it,  fo  that  the  centre  of  the  bob  may  be  at  £ 
when  at  reft.  Now,  the  verge  KH  being  put  in 
motion,  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  will  begin  to 
gyrate,  and  thereby  contrive  a  centrifugal  force 
which  will  carry  it  out  from  the  axis  to  fome 
point  F,  where  it  will  circulate  feconds  or  half 
leconds,  according  as  the  line  AE  is  9*8  inches, 
or  inches,  and  AB  anfwcrable  to  it.  One  ad- 
vantage poffeffed  by  a  clock  having  a  pendulum 
of  this  conftruction  is,  that  the  fecond  hand  moves 
in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner,  without  being 
fubject  to  thofe  jerks  or  ftarts  as  in  common 
clockB;  and  the  pendulum  is  entirely  filent. 

(5.)  Pendulum,  Fir.  The  expaulion  or  con- 
traction of  ftraight-grained  fir  wood  lengthwife, 
by  change  of  temperature,  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is 
found  to  make  very  good  pendulum  roils.  The 
wood  called  J'apadillo  is  faid  to  be  ftill  better. 
There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  previous 
baking,  varniuYing,  gilding,  or  foaking  of  thefe 
woods  in  any  melted  matter,  only  tends  to  impair 
•the  property  that  renders  them  valuable.  They 
Should  be  limply  rubbed  on  the  out  fide  with  wax 
and  a  cloth.  In  pendulums  of  this  conftruction 
the  error  h>  greatly  dimmifhed,  but  not  taken  away. 

(6.)  Pendulum,  Gridiron,  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  the  purpofe  above  mentioned,  §  %. 
Inftead  of  one  rod,  this  pendulum  is  compofed  of 
any  convenient  odd  number  of  rods,  as  five,  feven, 
*>r  niue;  being  fo  connected,  that  the  effect  of 
one  fet  of  them  counteracts  that  of  the  other  fet ; 
and  then-fore,  if  they  are  properly  adjufted  to 
each  other,  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  and  ofcilla- 
•ion  will  always  be  equidiftant.  Fig.  7.  represents 
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a  gridiron  pendulum  compofed  of  nine  rods,  fled 
and  brafs  alternately.  The  two  outer  rods,  AB, 
CD,  which  are  of  fteel,  are  fattened  to  the  crofs 
pieces  AC,  BD  by  means  of  pins.  The  next  two 
rods,  EE,  GH,  are  of  brafs,  and  are  fattened  to 
the  lower  bar  BD,  and  to  the  fecond  upper  bar 
EG.  The  two  following  rods  are  of  fteel.  and  are 
fattened  to  the  crofs  barn  EG  and  IK.  The  two 
rods  adjacent  to  the  central  rod  being  of  brafs, 
are  fattened  to  the  crofs  pieces  IK  and  LM ;  and 
the  central  rod,  to  which  the  hall  of  the  pt-ndu- 
lum  is  attached,  is  fufpended  from  the  croft>  piece 
LM,  and  paffes  freely  through  a  perforation  in 
each  of  the  crofs  bars  IK,  BD.  From  this  difpo- 
fition  of  the  rods,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  extreme  rods,  the  crofs  piece  BD, 
and  the  two  rods  attached  to  it,  will  defcend :  but 
fince  thefe  rods  arc  expanded  by  the  fame  heat, 
^the  crofs  piece  EG  will  confequently  be  raifed, 
and  therefore  alfo  the  two  next  rods;  but  becaufe 
thefe  rods  are  alfo  expanded,  the  crofs  bar  IK  will 
ddcend ;  and  by  the  ex  pan  ft  on  of  the  two  next 
rods,  the  piece  LM  will  be  raifed  a  quantity  fuf- 
ficient  to  counteract  the  expanfton  of  the  central 
rod.  Whence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  effect  of  the 
fteel  rods  is  to  increafe  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  hot  weather,  and  to  diminifh  it  in  cold 
weather,  and  that  the  brafs  rods  have  a  contrary 
effect  upon  the  pendulum.  The  effect  of  the  brafs 
rods  muft, however,  be  equivalent,  not  only  to  that 
of  the  fteel  rods,  but  alfo  to  the  part  above  the 
frame  and  fpring,  which  connects  it  with  the 
clock,  and  to  that  part  between  the  lower  part  of 
the  frame  and  the  centre  of  the  ball. 

(7.)  Pendulum,  Mercurial,  was  invented  by 
the  celebrated  Mr  George  Graham.  In  this,  the 
rod  of  the  pendulum  is  a  hollow  tube,  in  which  a 
fufScient  quantity  of  mercury  is  put.  Mr  Graham 
fuft  ufed  a  glafs  tube,  and  the  clock  to  which  it 
was  applied  was  placed  in  the  moft  expofed  part 
of  the  houfe.  It  was  kept  couftantly  going,  with- 
out having  the  bands  or  pendulum  altered,  from 
the  9th  of  June  1711  to  the  1 4 tb  of  October  1715, 
and  its  rate  was  determined  by  tranfits  of  fixed 
liars.  Another  clock  made  with  extraordinary 
care,  having  a  pendulum  about  60  tb.  weight,  and 
not  vibrating  above  one  degree  and  a  half  from 
the  perpendicular,  was  placed  befide  the  former, 
the  more  readily  to  compare  them  with  each  o- 
ther,and  that  they  might  both  be  equally  expofed. 
The  refult  of  all  the  obfervations  was  this,  that 
the  ii regularity  of  the  clock  with  the  quiekfilver 
pendulum  exceeded  not,  when  greateft,  a  lixth 
part  of  that  of  the  other  clock  with  the  common 
pendulum,  but  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year 
not  above  an  eighth  or  ninth  part  j  and  even  this 
quantity  would  have  been  leflened,  had  the  co- 
lumn of  mercury  been  a  little  fhorter :  for  it  dif- 
fered a  little  the  contrary  way  from  the  other 
clock,  going  fatter  with  heat  and  flower  with  cold. 
To  coufirm  this  experiment  more,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  July  1723  Mr  Graham  took  off  the 
heavy  pendulum  from  the  other  clock,  and  made 
another  with  mercury,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  inflead  of  a  glafs  tube  he  ufed  a  brafs  one, 
and  varnifhed  the  infide  to  fecure  it  from  being 

ufed 


injured  by  the  mercury.  This  pendulum  he 
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afterwards,  and  found  it  about  the  fame  degree  of 
exactnefs  as  the  other. 

(8.)  Pendulum,  M.  Thiout'j.  Another  ex- 
cellent contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Thiout  a  French  author  on  clock- 
making.  Of  this  pc-.dulum  fomewhat  improved 
by'  Mr  Crofthwaite,  watch  and  clockmaker,  Dub- 
lin, we  have  the  following  defcription  in  the  Tranf. 
of  the  Royal  Irijh  Academy,  1 788. — *'  A  and  B  {fig. 
8.)  are  two  rods  of  fteel  forged  out  of  the  fame 
bar,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  fame  temper,  and  in 
every  refpect  fimilar.  On  the  top  of  B  is  formed 
a  gibbet  C ;  this  rod  is  firmly  Supported  by  a  fteel 
bracket  D,  fixed  on  a  large  piece  of  marble  £, 
firmly  fet  into  the  wall  F,  and  having  liberty  to 
move  freely  upwards  between  crofa  ftaples  of  brafs, 
^>  *»  '3»  4*  which  touch  only  in  a  point  in  front 
and  rear  (the  ftaples  having  been  carefully  formed 
for  that  purpofe);  to  the  other  rod  is  firmly  fixed 
by  its  centre  the  lens  O,  of  24  pounds  weight, 
although  it  ftiould  in  ftrictoefs  be  a  little  below  it. 
This  pendulum  is  fufpended  by  a  fhort  fteel  fpring 
on  the  gibbet  at  C ;  all  which  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  clock.  To  the  back  of  the  clock-plate 
I,  are  firmly  fcrewed  two  cheeks  nearly  cycloidal 
at  K,  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  verge 
I*.  The  maintaining  power  is  applied  by  a  cy- 
lindrical fteel  ftud,  in  the  ufual  way  of  regulators, 
at  M.  Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  any  expan- 
ft  on  or  contraction  that  takes  place  in  either  of 
thefe  exactly  fimilar  rods,  is  inftantly  counteracted 
by  the  other;  whereas  in  all  eompen/ation  pendu- 
lums compofcd  of  different  materials,  however 
joft  calculation  may  feem  to  be,  that  can  never  be 
the  cafe,  as  not  only  different  metals,  but  alfo  dif- 
ferent bars  of  the  fame  metal  that  are  not  manu- 
factured at  the  fame  time,  and  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner,  are  found  by  a  good  pyrometer  to  differ 
materially  in  their  degrees  of  expanfion  andcon- 
traction,  a  very  fmall  change  affecting  one  and  not 
the  other."  Theory  has  pointed  out  feveral  other 
pendulums,  known  by  the  names  of  Elliptic,  Ho- 
rmontal,  Rotularj,  &c.  pendulums.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, have  not  as  yet  attained  that  degree  of  per- 
fection as  to  fupplant  the  common  pendulum.  Be- 
tides the  ufe  of  the  pendulum  in  meafuring  time, 
it  has  alfo  been  fuggefted  to  be  a  proper  ftandard 
for  meafure8  of  length.  See  Measure. 

PENE,  a  river  of  Pomerania,  in  the  isle  of  Ufe- 
dom,  which  runs  into  the  Baltic,  at  Penem under. 

PENEA.  See  Penjea. 

PENEDONE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Bcira; 
00  miles  NE.  of  Viieu. 

PENELLA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  15 
miles  SE.  of  Coimbra. 

(I.)  PENELOPE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Icarus,  who  married  UlyfTes,  by 
whom  the  bad  Telcmachus.  During  the  abfence 
of  Ulyffes,  who  was  gone  to  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
and  who  ftaid  ao  years  from  his  dominions,  feve- 
ral princes,  charmed  with  Penelope's  beauty,  told 
her  that  UlyfTes  was  dead,  offered  to  marry  her, 
and  preffed  her  to  declare  in  their  favour.  She 
promifed  compliance,  on  condition  they  would 
give  her  time  to  finifli  a  piece  of  tapeftry  fhe  was 
weaving  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fhe  undid  in  the 
night  what  fhe  had  done  in  the  day,  and  thus 
eluded  their  importunity  until  Ulyffes's  return. 
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(II.)  Pbnelofe,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birdt 
of  the  order  of  gallinte,  the  characters  of  which 
are :  The  beak  is  bare  at  the  bafe ;  the  bead  is 
covered  with  feathers;  the  neck  is  quite  bare; 
the  tail  confifts  of  twelve  principal  feathers ;  and 
the  feet  are  for  the  moft  part  bare.  Linnaeus,  in 
the  Syftema  Nature  enumerates  fix  fpecies.  r 

x.  Penelope  c*ax  Cumanensis,  called  by 
Latham,  &c.  yacou.  It  is  bigger  than  a  com- 
mon fowl.  The  bill  is  black ;  the  head  feathers 
are  long,  pointed,  and  form  a  creft,  which  can  be 
erected  at  pleafure.  The  i rides  are  of  a  pale  ru- 
fous colour ;  the  fpace  round  the  eye  is  naked, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  It  has  alfo  a  naked 
membrane  or  kind  of  wattle,  of  a  dull  black  co- 
lour. The  blue  fkin  comes  forward  on  the  bill, 
but  is  not  liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the 
turkey.  The  plumage  has  not  much  variation; 
it  is  chiefly  brown,  with  fome  white  markings  on 
the  neck,  breaft,  wing  coverts,  and  belly ;  the 
tail  is  compofed  of  twelve  feathers,  pretty  long, 
and  even  at  the  end ;  the  legs  are  red. .  This  fpe- 
cies inhabits  Cayenne,  but  is  a  very  rare  bird,  be- 
ing met  with  only  in  the  inner  parts,  or  about  the 
Amazons  country,  though  in  much  greater  plenty 
up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpecially  towards  Camou- 
pi ;  and  indeed  thofe  which  are  feen  at  Cayenne 
are  moftly  tame  ones,  for  it  is  a  familiar  bird, 
and  will  breed  in  that  ftate,  and  mix  with  other 
poultry.  It  makes  the  neft  on  the  ground,  and 
hatches  the  young  there,  but  is  at  other  timet 
moftly  feen  on  trees.  It  frequently  erects  the 
creft,  when  pleafed  or  taken  notice  of,  and  like- 
wife  fpreads  the  tail  upright  like  a  fan,  in  the 
manner  of  the  turkey.  It  has  two  kinds  of  cry ; 
one  like  that  of  a  young  turkey,  the  other  lower 
and  more  plaintive ;  the  firft  of  thefe  is  thought 
by  the  Indians  to  exprefs  the.  word  couyarvoit,  the 
other  yacou.  • 

a.  Penelope  Maralia,  tlx  marail,  is  about 
the  fixe  of  a  fowl,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  it. 
The  bill  and  irides  are  blackifh  ;  the  fpace  round 
the  eye  is  bare,  and  of  a  pale  red;  the  chin, 
throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  fcarcely 
covered  with  feathers;  but  the  throat  itfelf  ia 
bare,  and  the  membrane  elongated  to  half  an 
inch  or  more ;  both  this  and  the  (kin  round  the 
eyes  change  colour,  and  become  deeper  and 
thicker  when  the  bird  is  irritated.    The  bead 
feathers  are  longifh,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  creft 
when  raifed  up,  which  the  bird  often  does  when 
agitated ;  at  which  time  it  alfo  erects  thofe  of  the 
whole  body;  and  fo  disfigures  itfelf  astobefcarce 
known.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  hi  a 
grecnifh  black  j  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  tip- 
ped with  white ;  the  wings  are  (hurt ;  tbe  tail  is 
long ;  confifting  of  ia  feathers  which  are  even  at 
the  end,  and  commonly  pendent,  but  can  be  lifted 
up,  and  fpread  out  like  that  of  the  turkey ;  the 
legs  and  toes  are  of  a  bright  red 1  the  claws  are 
crooked,  and  fomewhat  fharp.    In  a  collection 
(fays  Latham)  from  Cayenne  was  a  bird,  I  be- 
lieve, of  this  very  fpecies.   It  was  a8  inches  long; 
the  bill  is,  like  that  of  a  fowl,  brown,  and  rather 
hooked ;  round  the  eye  bare ;  the  head  is  creft- 
cd ;  the  feathers  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are 
tipped  with  white;  the  breaft  and  belly  are  rufous 
brown;  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  greenifh  brown ; 

the 
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the  tail  is  ii  inches  long,  and  rounded  a t' the  end ; 
the  quills  juft  reach  beyond  the  rump ;  the  legs 
are  brown,  and  the  claws  hooked.  This  fpecies 
is  common  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  Tea,  though  it  is  lefs  known  than 
could  be  imagined ;  and  generally  found  in  (mail 
flocks,  except  in  breeding  time,  when  it  is  only 
feen  by  pairs,  and  then  frequently  on  the  ground, 
or  on  low  flirubs ;  at  other  times,  on  hign  trees, 
where  it  roods  at  night.  The  female  makes  her 
neit  on  fome  low  bulhy  trees  as  near  the  trunk  as 
poffible,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs.  When  the 
young  arc  batched,  they  defcend  with  their  mo- 
ther, after  10  or  ia  days.  The  mother  afls  as 
other  fowls,  fcratching  on  the  ground  like  a  hen, 
and  brooding  the  young,  which  quit  their  nurfe 
the  moment  they  can  fhift  for  themfelves.  They 
bave  two  broods  in  a  year ;  one  in  Dec.  or  Jan. 
the  other  in  May  or  June.  The  bell  time  of  find, 
ing  thefe  birds  is  morning  or  evening,  being  then 
met  with  on  fuch  high  trees  whofe  fruit  they  feed 
on,  and  are  difcovered  by  fome  of  it  falling  to 
the  ground.  The  young  birds  are  eafily  tamed, 
and  feldom  forfake  the  places  where  they  have 
been  brought  up :  they  need  not  be  houfed,  as 
they  prefer  the  roofting  on  tall  trees  to  any  o- 
ther  place.  Their  cry  is  not  inharmonious,  ex- 
cept when  irritated  or  wounded,  when  it  is  harfh 
and  loud.  Their  Beth  is  much  efteemed.  Buffon 
fuppofes  this  bird  to  be  the  female  of  the  yacou, 
or  at  leaft  a  variety ;  but  that  this  cannot  be,  the 
anatomical  infpe&ion  will  at  once  determine. 
The  windpipe  of  this  bird  has  a  lingular  conduc- 
tion, parting  along  the  neck  to  the  entrance  of  the 
brcaft,  where  it  arifes  on  the  outfide  of  the  flefti, 
and  after  going  a  little  way  downwards,  returns, 
and  then  pafles  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  kept  in  its  place  on  the  outfide  by  a  mufcular 
ligament,  which  is  perceivable  quite  to  the  breaft- 
bone.  This  is  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  both  male 
and  female,  and  plainly  proves  that  it  differs  from 
the  yacou,  whofe  windpipe  has  no  fuch  circum- 
volution in  either  fex.  If  this  be  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  Fermi n,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Guiana,  p. 
176,  he  fays  that  the  creft  is  cuneiform,  and  of  a 
black  and  white  colour ;  and  obferves  that  they 
are  fcarce  at  Surinam  j  but  it  docs  not  feem  quite 
certain  whether  he  means  this  fpecies  or  the  ya- 
cou. Bancroft  mentions  a  bird  of  Guiana  by  the 
name  of  Niarrodeey  which  he  fays  is  wholly  of  a 
brown  nil  black  :  the  bill  the  fame ;  and  the  legs 
grey.  Thefe  he  fays  are  common,  and  make 
a  noife  not  unlike  the  name  given  it,  perching  on 
trees.  The  Indians  imitate  their  cry  fo  exactly, 
as  to  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  place  the  birds 
are  in,  by  their  anfwering  it.  The  flefh  of  them 
is  like  that  of  a  fowl:  it  is  therefore  moft  likely 
the  marail. 

3.  Penelope  meleagris  cristata,  called 
by  Ray  penelope  Jacupcme,  and  by  Edwards  the 
guan,  or  quan,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fowl,  being 
about  two  feet  fix  inches  long.  The  bill  is  two 
inches  long,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  the  irides  are 
of  a  dirty  orange  colour ;  the  fides  of  the  head 
are  covered  with  a  naked  purpliili  blue  flrin,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  placed :  beneath  the  throat, 
for  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  fkin  is  loofe,  of  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  covered  only  with  a  few  hairs. 
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The  top  of  the  bead  is  fumifhed  with  long  fea- 
thers, which  the  bird  can  erect  as  a  creft  at  plea- 
fure ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown- 
iih  black,  g lotted  over  with  copper  in  fome  lights ; 
but  the  wing  coverts  have  a  greenifh  and  violet 
glofs.  The  quills  moftly  incline  to  a  purple  co- 
lour; the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  bel- 
ly,  are  marked  with  white  fpots;  the  thighs,  un- 
der tail  coverts,  and  the  tail  itfelf,  are  brownifh 
black ;  the  legs  are  red ;  the  claws  black.  Some 
of  thefe  birds  have  little  or  no  creft,  and  are 
thence  fuppofed  to  be  females.  They  inhabit 
Brafil  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  often  made 
tame.  They  frequently  make  I  noife  not  unlike 
the  word  jacu.   Their  flefh  is  much  eftcemed. 

4.  Penelope  Meleagris  satyra,  the  horned 
pheafatit.  Latham  calls  it  the  horned  turkey. 
This  fpecies  is  larger  than  a  fowl,  and  fmaller  than 
a  turkey.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  brown ;  the 
noftrils,  forehead,  and  fpace  round  the  eyes  arc 
covered  with  flender  black  hairy  feathers;  the 
top  of  the  head  is  red.  Behind  each  eye  there  is 
a  Hefty  callous  blue  fubftance  like  a  horn,  which 
tends  backward.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  throat,  there  is  a  loofe  flap  of  a  fine  blue  co- 
lour, marked  with  orange  fpots,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  befet  with  a  few  hairs;  down  the 
middle  it  is  fomcwhat  loofer  than  on  the  (ides, 
being  wrinkled.  The  breaft  and  upper  part  of 
the  back  are  of  a  full  red  colour.  The  neck  and 
breaft  are  inclined  to  yellow.  The  other  parts  of 
the  plumage  and  tail  are  of  a  rufous  brown, 
marked  all  over  with  white  fpots,  encompafied 
with  black.  The  legs  are  fomewhat  white,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  fpur  behind  each.  A  head  of 
this  bird,  Mr  Latham  tells  us,  was  fent  to  Dr 
Mead  from  Bengal,  together  with  a  drawing  of 
the  bird,  which  was  called  anpaul  pbeafant.  It  is 
a  native  of  Bengal.   See  plate  CCLXX. 

5.  Penelope  pipilb,  or  erax  fipile*  is  black 
in  the  belly,  and  the  back  brown,  ftaincd  with 
black.  The  fleih  on  the  neck  is  of  a  green  co- 
lour. It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  yacou.  (See 
N°  1.)  and  has  a  hifling  noife.  The  head  is  partly 
black  and  partly  white,  and  is  adorned  with  |a 
fhort  creft.  The  fpace  about  the  eyes,  which 
are  black,  is  white;  the  feet  are  red.  It  inhabits 
Guiana. 

6.  Penelope  vociferans,  the  •vociferating  pe- 
nelope. The  bill  of  this  bird  is  of  a  greenith  co- 
lour: the  back  is  brown,  the  breaft  green,  and 
the  belly  is  of  a  whitifh  brown.  Latham  calls  it 
the  crying  curajfaw.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
crow. 

PENEMUNDER,  a  fortrefs  of  Pruffian  Pome- 
rania,  in  the  ifle  of  Ufedoro,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Pene  and  the  Oder.  Lon.  14.  10.  E.  Lat.  54. 
t6.  N. 

PENEO,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which 
runs  into  the  Egean  Sea,  20  miles  E.  of  Larifla ; 
anciently  called  Pbnevs. 

PENESTICA,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii,  between 
Lacus'  Laufonius  and  Salodurum  ;  called  Pete- 
nisca  by  Peutinger;  thought  now  to  be  Bi«l» 
the  capital  of  a  fmall  territory  in  Switzerland. 
Ar.tonine.  CJtrvrrius. 

•  PENETRABILITY,  n. /.  [from  penetrable.] 
Sufceptibility  of  imprcfiiun  from  another  bo^'" 
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There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and  grofs,  nor  \oo  penetrative. 1 
impenetrability,  paffivity  and  activity,  they  being  gacioui;  dMcernrng.— 
contrary.  Cbejne.  O  thon,  whole  penetrative  wifdom  found 

♦  PENETRABLE,  adj.  {penetrable*  Fr.  Thefouth  fea  rocks  and  ftielves.  Swift, 

rrabibs,  Lat."|  i.  Snch  as  may  be  pierced  ;  fuch  as   3.  Hating  the  power  to  impre/s  the  mind.— 
may  admit  the  entrance  of  another  body.—  His  face  fubdu'd 

Pierce  his  only  penetrable  part.         Drjden.      To  penetrative  (name. 
Sufceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  impTef-      •  PENETRATIVENESS.  n.f.  (from 

five.]   The  quality  of  being  penetrative. 
PENEUS,  a  river  which  rifesin  Mount  Pindus, 


I  am  not  made  of  ftone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties.  SJbab. 

Let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  fo  I  fhall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  fluff.  Sbat. 
•  PENETRAIL.  n.f.  [penetralia,  Latin/)  Inte- 
nour  parts.   Not  in  ufe.— The  heart  refifts  puru- 
lent fumes,  intowhofe  penetrails  to  tnfi  nuate,  fome 
time  muft  be  allowed.  Harvey. 

PENETRALE,  a  facred  room  or  chapel  in  pri- 


and  runs  through  the  middle  of  Thcfoly,  from 
W.  to  E.  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  between 
Olympus  and  Offa,  near  Tempe  of  Theflaly. 
Ovid,  Vol.  Flaccus,  Strobe. 

(t.)  •  PENGUIN,  n.f.  [anfermageUwacus,  Lat.] 
X.  A  bird.  This  bird  was  found  with  tbii  name; 
as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  firft  difcoverersof  America: 
and  penguin  fignifying  in  Welfh  a  white  head,  and 


▼ate  boufes,  which  was  fet  apart  for  the  worth  hp  the  head  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  has  been  ima 
of  the  houfehold  gods  among  the  ancient  Romans,  gined  that  America  was  peopled  from  Wales ; 
In  temples  alfo  there  were  penetralia,  or  apart-   whence  Hndibraj  :— 
rnents  of  diftinguifhed  fanftity,  where  the  images 
of  the  gods  were  kept,  and  certain  folemn  cere- 
monies performed. 

•  PENETRANCY.  n.  f.  [from  penetrant.] 
Power  of  entering  or  piercing. — The  fubtility, 


Britifh  Indians  nam'd 
—Grevo  gives  another  account  of  the  name,  de- 
fer ;  but  is,  I  believe, 


riving  it  from  pinguh,  Lat.  / 
miftaken.— The  penguin  is  fc 


penguin  is  fo  called  from  his  ex- 
traordinary fatnefs';  for  though  he  be  no  higher 


activity,  and  penetraney  of  its  effluvia,  no  obftacle  than  a  large  goofe,  yet  he  weighs  fometimes  16  lb. ; 
can  rtop  or  repel.  Raj.  his  wings  are  extremely  fliort  and  little,  altogether 

*  PENETRANT,  adj.  [penetrant,  Fr.l  Having  unufcful  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he 
the  power  to  pierce  or  enter ;  fharp ;  fubtile.—  fwims  very  fwiftly.  Crew's  Mufieum.  9.  A  fruit. 
The  afcending  fteams  may  eafily  be  caught  and  —The  penguin  is  very  common  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
reduced  into  a  penetrant  fpirit.  Boyle.— The  food  where  the  juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch, 
is  evacuated  into  the  inteftines,  where  it  is  further  being  of  a  fharp  acid  flavour :  there  ia  alfo  a  wine 
fubulized,  and  rendered  fo  fluid  and  penetrant,  that  made  of  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not 
the  finer  part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  ftraight  ori-   keep  good  long.  Miller. 

fices  of  the  lafteous  veins.  Ray.         0  (»•)  Pehcuiii,  in  botany  (§  1.  Def.  %.),  or 

(1.)  *  To  PENETRATE,  v.  a.  [penetro,  Lat.  Wild  Ananas,  is  a  fpecies  of  Bromelta.  See 

penetrer,  Fr.]  1.  To  pierce  j  to  enter  beyond  the 

furface;  to  make  way  into  a  body. — Marrow  is, 

of  all  other  oily  fubftances,  the  molt  penetrating. 

Arbutbnot.   a.  To  affect  the  mind.   3.  To  reach 

the  meaning.— There  fhall  we  clearly  fee  the  ufes 

of  thefe  things,  which  here  were  too  fubtile  for  us 

to  penetrate.  Raj. 
(».)•  To  Penetrate,  v.  n.  t.  To  make  way. — 
Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  higheft  rate, 
Horn  where  heavVs  influence  fcarce  can  pene- 
trate. Pope. 

a.  To  make  way  by  the  mind.— If  we  reach  no 

farther  than  metaphor,  we  are  not  yet  penetrated 

into  the  in  fide  and  reality  of  the  thing.  Lode. 

*  PENETRATION,  n.  f.  [penetration,  Fr. 
from  penetrate.]  1.  The  aft  of  entering  into  any 
body. — 

It  warms 

The  univerfe,  and  to  each  inward  part, 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unfeen, 

Shoots  inviftble  virtue.  Milton. 
a.  Mental  entrance  into  any  thing  abftrufc. — A 
penetration  into  the  abftrufe  difficulties  and  depths 
of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth  the 
labour  of  thofe  who  defign  either  of  the  three 
learned  profeffions.  Watts  3.  Acutenefs;  faga- 
city. — The  proudeft  admirer  of  his  own  parts 

might  confult  with  others,  though  of  inferior  ca-   into  the  Sewad,  5  miles  S.  of  the  town,  N°  1. 
pacity  and  penetration.  Watts.  PENIEL,  or  Pen u el,  a  city  beyond  Jordan, 

*  PENETRATIVE,  adj.  [from  penetrate.)  1.  near  the  ford  or  brook  J  abb  ok,  where  Jacob  wref- 
Piercing ;  fharp ;  fubtile.— Let  not  the  air  be  too  tied  with  an  angel.  (See  Gen.  xxxit.  u>  *cc.)  The 

city 


BftOftfELIA. 

(3.)  Penguin,  in  ornithology.  See  Pinguin. 

(4— 6.)  Penguin, or)  in  geography,  3  iflands, 

Penguin  Island,  3  fo  named  from  the  birds : 
viz.  1.  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  tittle  N. 
of  Table  Bay :  a.  near  the  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
at  the  entrance  of  Adventure  Bay :  3.  ten  miles 
E.  of  the  S.  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  Lon.  56.  45. 
W.   Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

(7,  8.)  Penguin  Island  and  Bay,  an  ifland 
and  bay  of  Patagonia,  182  miles  N.  of  Port  St 
Julian.   Lat.  47.  48.  N. 

PENHA  Gaxcia,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira; 

7  miles  S.  of  Alfayates,  and  9  E.  of  Caftel  Branco, 
Lon.  it.  57.  E.  Ferro.   Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

PENICHE,  a  fea  port  town  of  Portugal,  with  a 
fprt,  in  Eftremadura,  on  a  peninfu'.a  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  containing  3800  inhabitants.  It  is  39  miles 
NNW.  of  Lifbon.  Lon.  9.  5.  E.  Lat.  39.  x6.  N. 

PENICILLUS,  among  furgeons,  is  ufed  for  a 
tent  to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

PEN1CK,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mifnia, 
on  the  Mutte,  8  miles  E.  of  Altenburg.  Lon.  ia. 
44.  E.  Lat.  50.  59.  N. 

(1.)  PENJEKOREH,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Cabul  j 

8  miles  W.  of  Mafhangur. 
(a.)  Pbnjekoreh,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  runa 
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city,  built  afterwards  hi  this  place,  was  given  to 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gideon,  returning  from  the 
purfuit  of  the  Midianites,  overthrew  the  tower  of 
Peniel  (Judges  viii.  17.),  and  put  all  the  men  of 
the  city  to  death,  for  having  refufed  bread  to  him 
and  his  people,  and  having  anfwered  him  in  a 
very  infulting  manner.  Jeroboam  I.  rebuilt  Pe- 
niel (1  Kings  xii.  15.) ;  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  he 
built  a  palace  in  it. 

PENiG,  or)  a  town  and  lordfhip  of  Upper 

PENIGK,  )  Saxony,  in  Schonberg,  with  a 
pottery  and  woollen  manufacture ;  38  miles  W. 
of  Drcfden,  and  18  SSE.  of  Leipfic. 

PENINGTON,  Ifaac,  a  celebrated  Englilh 
Quaker,  born  in  1617.  He  was  an  early  convert 
of  George  Fox ;  and  both  preached  and  wrote  in 
defence  of  his  fyftem.  Under  the  persecuting 
fbirit  of  that  age,  he  was  feveral  times  impri- 
foned ;  although  he  was  of  a  meek,  quiet,  and 
philanthropic  fpirit,  and  very  much  beloved.-  He 
died  at  Goodneftone  in  SulTex,  in  1679. 

PENINNAH,  the  fccond  wife  of  Elkanah, the 
father  of  Samuel.  Her  fertility,  and  Hannah's 
barrenness,  are  recorded  in  1  Sam.  i. ;  with  feveral 
interefiing  circumftances,  which  (how  the  folly 
and  inconvenience  of  polygamy. 

(1.)  •  PENINSULA.  »./.  ILat.  pene  infula ; 
peninfule,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  land  almoft  furrounded 
by  the  fea,  but  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the 
main.— Afide  of  Milbrook  licth  the  peninfula  of 
Jnfwork.  Careiv. 

(a.)  Peninsula.   See  Plate  CLXIV. 

*  PEN1NSULATED.  adj.  [from  peninfula.} 
Almoft  furrounded  by  water. 

PENIS.   See  Anatomy,  §  31a. 

PENISCOLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on 
a  high  promontory,  furrounded  on  3  lides  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  60  miles  N.  cf  Valencia,  and  195 
£.  of  Madrid.   Lon.  1.  o.  E.   Lat.  40. 19.  N. 

PENISHEHR,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Cabul,  46 
miles  N.  of  Cabul.  Lon.  68.  24.  E.  Ferro.  Lat. 
35.  16.  N. 

(1.)  •  PENITENCE.  n.f.  [penhente,  Fr.  p**$. 
tentia,  Lat.]  Repentance ;  forrow  for  crimes ; 
contrition  for  fin,  with  amendment  of  life  or 
change  of  the  affections. — 

Death  is  deferr'd,  and  penitence  has  room 

To  mitigate,  if  not  revife  the  doom.  Dryden. 

(a.)  Penitence  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  ftate 
of  repentance,  and  fometimes  for  the  act  of  re- 
penting. See  Repentance.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a  difcipline  or  punifhtnent  attending  repentance, 
more  ufually  called  penance.  It  alfo  gives  title 
to  feveral  religious  orders,  confiding  either  of  con- 
verted debauchees  and  reformed  proftitutes,  or 
of  perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  office  of 
reclaiming  them.    Of  this  latter  kiud  are  thefe  : 

(3.)  Penitence  of  St  Magdalen,  at  Paris, 
Congregation  of,  owed  its  rife  to  the  preaching 
of  F.  Tifferan,  a  Francifcan,  who  converted  a  num- 
ber of  courtezans  about  the  year  149a.  Louis  duke 
of  Orleans  gave  them  his  houfe  for  a  mona fiery, 
or  rather,  as  appears  by  their  cor.ftitutions,  Charles 
VIII.  gave  them  the  hotel  called  the  Boebaigne, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  St  George's  chapel, 
in  157a.  By  virtue  of  a  brief  of  Pope  Alexander, 
Simon,  bifhop  of  Paris,  in  1497,  drew  them  up  a 
body  of  fUttites,  and  gave  them  the  rule  of  St  Au- 
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guftine.  It  was  neceffary,  before  a  woman  could 
be  admitted,  that  fhe  bad  firft  committed  the  fin 
of  the  flefh.  None  were  admitted  who  were  above 
35  years  of  age.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  none  but  penitents  were  admitted ;  but 
fince  its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvequin,  in  1616, 
none  have  been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  how- 
ever, ftill  retain  the  ancient  name  penitents. 

(4.) Penitence  of  St  Magdalen,  Order  of, 
eftablifhed  about  the  year  137a  by  one  Bernard, 
a  citizen  of  Marfeilles,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
work  of  converting  the  courtezans  of  that  city. 
Bernard  was  feconded  by  feveral  others,  who, 
forming  a  kind  of  focicty,  were  at  length  erected 
into  a  religious  order  by  Pope  Nicholas  III.  un- 
der the  rule  of  St  Augufiine.  F.  Gcfnay  fays, 
that  they  alfo  made  a  religious  order  of  the  peni- 
tents, or  women  they  converted,  giving  them  the 
fame  rules  and  obfervances  which  they  themfelves 
kept. 

(1.)  *  PENITENT,  adj.  [peenitens*  Lat.]  Re- 
pentant ;  contrite  for  (in ;  forrowful  for  pad  tranf- 
greffions,  and  refolutely  amending  life. — 
Much  it  joys  me 
To  fee  you  become  fo  penitent.  Sbak. 

Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 
Humbled  themfelves,  or  penitent  befougbt 
The  God  of  their  forefathers.  Milton. 

Provoking  God  to  raife  them  enemies ; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  faves  them  penitent.  Milt. 
The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  chear'd. 

Dry  Jet;. 

(a.)  *  Penitent.  n.f.  1.  One  forrowful  fo*  fin. 
—Concealed  treafures  (hall  be  brought  into  ufc 
by  the  indufiry  of  converted  penitents.  Bacon. — 
The  penitent  conquer*  the  temptations  of  fin  in 
their  full  force.  Rogers.  2.  One  under  cenfurc  of 
the  church,  but  admitted  to  penance  The  cate- 
chumens and  penitents  were  admitted  to  the  lef- 
fons  and  pfalms,  and  then  excluded.  Stilling  fleet. 
3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confeflbr. 

(3.)  Penitents,  an  appellation  given  to  cer- 
tain fraternities  of  penitents,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
different  fhape  and  colour  of  their  habits.  Thefe 
are  fecular  focieties,  who  have  their  rules,  ftatutes, 
and  churches,  and  make  public  proceffions  under 
their  particular  erodes  or  banners.  Of  thtfc 
there  arc  more  than  100;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
1.  The  white  penitents*  of  which  there  are  feveral 
different  forts  at  Rome,  the  mod  ancient  of  which 
was  conftitutcd  in  ia64  :  the  brethren  of  this  fra- 
ternity every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  girls,  in  order  to  tbeir  being  married : 
their  habit  is  a  kind  of  white  fackcloth,  and  on 
the  (boulder  is  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a  red  and  white  crofs.  a.  Black  penitents,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  brethren  of  mercy,  infti- 
tuted  in  1488  by  fomc  Florentines,  to  a  flirt  crimi- 
nals during  their  imprifonmcnt^and  at  their  death : 
on  the  day  of  execution  they  walk  in  proceffion 
before  them,  finging  the  7  penitential  pfalms  and 
the  litanies;  and  after  they  arc  dead,  they  take 
them  down  from  the  gibbet  and  burytl.em;  their 
habit  is  black  fackcloth.  There  are  olhers  whole 
bufinefs  it  is  to  bury  fuch  perfoo9  as  arc  found 
dead  in  the  ftrects :  thefe  wear  a  death's  head  on 
one  fide  of  their  habit.  There  art  alfo  blue*  grert 
red,  greeny  and  violet  penitents;  remrtcble  for 
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tittle  elfc  but  the  different  colours  of  their  habits.      (a.)  Penitentiary,  in'the  ancient  Chrifttart 
Mabillon  tells  us,  that  at  Turin  there  are  a  fet  of  church,  a  name  given  to  certain  prefbyters  or 
penitents  kept  in  pay  to  walk  through  the  ftreets   pricfts,  appointed  in  every  church  to  receive  tbt 
In  proceflion,  and  cut  their  moulders  with  whips,  private  confeflions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  faci- 
le, litate  public  difcipline,  by  acquainting  them  what 
(4.)  Penitents,  or  Converts  or  the  name   fins  were  to  be  crtpiated  by  public  penance,  and 
of  Jesus,  a  congregation  of  religious  at  Seville   to  appoint  private  penance  for  fuch  private  crimes 
hi  Spain,  confiding  of  women  who  had  led  a  li-   as  were  not  proper  to  be  publicly  ceofurcd. 
centious  life,  founded. in  1550.   This  monaftery      {^A  Penitentiary,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  is 
is  divided  into  three  quarters :  one  for  profeffed   an  office  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered  out 
religious ;  another  for  novices ;  a  third  for  thole   the  fecret  bulls,  graces,  or  difpenfations,  relating 
who  are  under  correction.   When  thefe  laft  give   to  cafes  of  confeience,  confeffions,  Sic. 
figns  of  a  real  repentance,  they  are  removed  into      (4.)  Penitentiary  is  alfo  an  officer,  in  fome 
tbe  quarter  of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not   cathedrals,  vetted  with  power  from  the  bifhop  to 
behave  themfelres  well*  they  arc  remanded  to  abfolvc,  in  cafes  reserved  to  him.   The  pope  has 
their  correction.   They  obferve  the  rules  of  St   his  grand  penitentiary,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  the 
Auguftinc.                                                  chief  of  the  other  penitentiary  priefts  cftablifhed 
(5.)  Penitents  of  Orvieto,  arc  an  order  of  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  confult  him  in  all 
nuns,  inftituted  by  Antony  Simoncelti,  a  gentle-  difficult  cafes.  He  prefides  in  the  penitentiary, 
man  of  Orvieto  in  Italy.   The  monaftery  he  built  difpatcbes  difpenfations,  absolutions,  &c.  and  haft 
was  at  firft  defigncd  for  the  reception  of  poor   under  him  a  regent  and  4  proctors,  or  advocate* 
girls,  abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  in  danger  of  the  facrcd  penitentiary, 
of  loftng  their  virtue.  In  166 *  it  was  erected  into      *  PENITENTLY,  adv.  [from  penitent]  With 
a  monaftery,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as,  having   repentance)  with  forrow  for  fin;  with  contrition, 
abandoned  tbemfelves  to  impnrity,  were  willing      PENK,  a  river  of  Staffordfhire,  which  runs  into  ' 
fo  confecrate  tbemfelves  to  God  by  folemn  vows,  the  Sow,  a  mite  below  Stafford. 
Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Cattnelites.   Thefe  reji-      PENKEMAS,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Wales, 
fcious  undergo  no  noviciate.   All  required  is,  that  and  N.  point  of  Pcmbrokcfhire,  at  the  month  of 
they  continue  a  few  months  in  the  monaftery  in   the  Tiff,  4  miles  below  Cardigan.  » 
a  fecular  habit ;  after  which  they  are  admitted  to      *  PENKNIFE.  »./.  [pen  and  knife.]   A  knife 
tbe  vows.                         0                          ufed  to  cut  peat.— Some  fchoolmen,  fitter  to 
(r.)  *  PENITENTIAL,  adj.  [from  penitence,]  guide  penknives  thao  fwords,  precifcly  ftand  upon 
Expreffing  penitence ;  enjoined  as  penauce.—        it.  Bacon,— We  might  as  ft>on  fell  an  oak  with  a 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love,       penknife.  Hobday. 
Whofe  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punifh'd      PENK  RIDGE,  a  town  of  Staffordfhire,  for- 
me                                                  merly  large,  but  now  much  reduced,  and  chiefly 
With  bitter  fafls  and  penitential  groans.    SAak.  noted  for  its  horffc-  fairs,  and  a  market  on  Tuef- 
— Is  it  not  ft  range,  that  a  rational  man  fhould  day.   It  is  6  miles  S.  of  Stafford,  and  119  NW. 
;  lore  leeks  and  garliek,  and  fhed  penitential  tears   of  London.   Lon.  a.  o-  W.  Lat.  $%.  54-  N. 
at  the  fmell  of  a  deified  onion  ?  South.  PENKUM.   See  PenCHTM. 

(a.)  *  Penitential.  n.f.  [penitenciel,  Fr.  pecnf-  PENLAU  Lbmgau,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which 
UntiaUy  low  Latin.]  A  book  directing  the  degrees  runs  from  lake  Alben  into  the  Traun;  4  mile* 
of  penance. — The  penitential*,  or  book  of  penance,   SW.  of  Wells. 

contained  fuch  matters  as  related  to  the  impofing  PENLEE,  a  point  or  cape  in  the  Englifh  Chan- 
of  penance,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  perfon  nel,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Cornwall,  W.  of  the  eii- 
that  fuffered  penance.  At/fife,  trance  into  Plymouth  Sound. 

(3O  Penitential.  Sec  Penance.  There  are  PENMAEN-MAWR,  or  >  a  mowitain  in Caer- 
various  penitentials,  as  tbe  Roman  penitential,  PENMAN-MA WR,  J  narvonfhire,  1400 
that  of  the  venerable  Bede,  that  of  Pope  Grc-  feet  high.  It  hangs  perpendicularly  over  the  tea, 
gory  III.  &c.  at  fo  vaft  a  height,  that  few  fpe&ators  are  able  to 

(1.)  «  PENITENTIARY,  n.f,  [peniteneier,  Fr.  look  down  tbe  dreadful  fteep. 
panitentiarhsy  low  Latin.]  One  who  prescribes  the  *  PENMAN,  n.  /.  [pen  a  id  tnan.]  t.  One  who) 
rules  and  meafures  of  penance. — Upon  the  lofs  of  profeffes  the  act  of  writing,  a,  An  author;  a 
ITrbin,  the  duke's  undoubted  right,  no  penitentiary,  writer. — Tbe  further  confideration  of  thefe  holy 
though  he  had  enjoined  him  never  lo  ftrict  pe-  penmen  will  fa!  I  under  another  part  of  this  difcourfe. 
r.ancc  to  expiate  his  firft  offence,  would  have  Addifon.— The  defcriptions  which  the  evangelifts 
counfelled  him  to  have  given  over  purfuit  of  his  give,  (hew  that  both  our  bleffed  Lord  and  tbe  holy 
right,  which  he  profpctoufly  re-ohtained.  Bacon,  penmen  of  his  (tot y  were  detply  affected.  Atterb. 
—The  great  penitentiary  with  his  counfellors  pre-  ( I.)  PENMARCH,  a  point  or  cape  of  France, 
feribes  the  meafure  of  penance.  Ajliffcs  Parergon.   on  the  W.  coaft,  S.  of  Audierne  bay;  15  miles 

A  penitent ;  one  who  does  penance. — A  prifon  SSE.  of  Audierne,  and  18  SW.  of  Qaimper.  Lon, 
reftrainod  John  Northampton's  liberty,  who,  for  13.  10.  B.  Ferro.  Lat.  47.  46.  N. 
ibufing  the  fame  in  his  unruly  mayoralty  of  Lon-  (a.)  Pe  n-march  Rocks,  rocks  or  fmall  iflets 
don,  was  condemned  hither  as  a  perpetual  peniten-  near  the  W.  cuatt  of  France,  and  SE.  coaft  of  the 
'iartj.  Carew.— To  maintain  a  painful  fight  againft  department  of  Finiftcne ;  E-  of  the  above  cape. 
Ike  law  of  fin,  is  the  work  of  the  penitentiary.  (1.)  PENN,  Sir  William,  was  born  at  Briftol  in 
Hammond.  3*.  The  place  where  penance  is  en-  ifiai,  a;.d  inclined  from  his  yooih  to  maritime 
.  »-.ed.  Ahi/wortL  affairs.   lit  was  trade  c  >ptain  at  ai  years  or  age, 
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real-admiral  of  Ireland  at  aj,  vice-admiral  of  Ire-  and  had  frequent  comerfations  with  the  prioccfi 
land  at  aj,  admiral  to  the  Straits  at  19,  vice- ad-  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
miral  of  England  at  «»,  and  general  in  the  firft  and  fifter  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  mother  to  K. 
Dutch  war  at  31.  R-turning  in  i6cc,  he  was  George  I.  In  16811  K-  Charles  II.  in  confir'era. 
chofen  reprefenta'ive  for  the  town  of  Weymouth  ;  tion  of  the  admiral's  ferviccs,  and  feveral  debti 
and  in  1660  was  made  commiffioner  of  the  admi-  due  to  him  from  the  crown  at  his  dcccaft,  grant* 
ralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  town  and  fort  of  cd  William  penn  and  hip.  neirs  the  prevnee  lying 
KinYale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  and  a  member  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Delaware,  whiVh  rHuce 
nf  that  provincial  council  In  1664,  he  was  cho-  obtained  the  name  of  Pennsylvania.  U[  1  n 
fen  great  captain  commander  under  the  duke,  of  this  Penn  puhlifhcd  a  brief  ?f count  of  that  pro- 
York,  and  diftinguifhed  himlelf  in  an  engagement  vincc.  with  the  king's  patent :  a»  d  propi-fing  an 
again  it  th<"  Dutch  fleet;  after  which  he  took  leave  eafy  purchafe  of  l-.nds,  and  >.ood  terms  of  ftt;lc- 
of  the  fea.  but  c  utinucd  in  his  other  employ-  nient  li.r  fuch  a9  were  itu  lined  tr  remove  thither, 
mrnts  till  1669.  He  died  in  1670.  many  »vent  over.  But  Pern,  jnftly  confidrring, 
(aO  Pfmn,  William,  an  eminent  writer  among  that  no  European  fo%ervign  hail  a  right  to  d.fptfe 
the  Quakers,  and  the  founder  and  legiflator  of  of  the  property  of  other  nations,  however  fava^e, 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William  Penn,  without  fome  mmpenfalnn.  appointed  commit 
and  was  bom  at  London  in  1644.  In  1660,  he  fioi.crs  to  purchafe  the  land  he  had  received  front 
was  entered  a  commoner  of  Chrift  church  in  Ox-  the  kins  of  the  native  Indians,  and  concluded  a 
fordi  but,  having  previoufly  received  an  ircDrcf  treaty  with  thim.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
fio:;  t.iiro  the  preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe  a  Qua-  planned  and  .built ;  and  he  bimfelf  drew  up  the 
ker,  withdrew  with  fo^e  other  fludents  from  the  fundamental  enftitutions  of  Pennfylvania  in  14 
national  worfhip,  and  held  private  meetings,  where  article*.  In  ifigi,  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  and  io 
they  preached  and  prayed  among  themfelves.  This  1681  he  embarked  for  Pennfylvania,  where  he  con- 
giving  great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  college,  tinued  about  two  years,  and  returned  to  England 
Mr  Penn,  though  but  16  years  of  age,  was  fined  in  Anguft  1684.  Upori'thcacceflion  of  King  James 
for  rorconformity ;  and  continuing  his  religious  II.  he  was  tiken  into  a  great  degree  of  favour, 
exert  fes,  was  at  length  expelled  his  college.  Up-  which  expofed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  a 
on  his  return  home,  he  was  treated  with  great  fe-  Papift;  but  from  which  he  fully  vindicated  him- 
verity  b,y  his  father,  who  at  laft  tyt,nednim  out  of  felf.  However,  upon  the  Revolution,  he  was 
doors;  but  his  refentment  abating,  he  fent  him  examined  before  the  council  in  1688,  and  obliged 
to  France  in  company  with  fame  ptrfona  of  qua-  to  give  fecurity  for  his  appearance  on  the  firft  day 
hty  ;  where  he  continued  a  confulerable  t Kite,  ?.nd  of  next  ,  term,  which  was  afterwards  continued, 
aetwrned  not  only  well  (killed  in  the  French  lan-  Ha  was  feveral  times  difcharged  and  examined} 
guage.  bat  a  polite  and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  and  at  leng*  h  warrants  being  ifiued  out  againft  him, 
About  1666,  his  father  committed  to  his  care  a  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  for  two  or  three 
confiderabie  efiate  in  Ireland.  But  being  found  years.  Being  at  laft  permitted  to  appear  before 
in  one  of  the  Quakers  meetings  in  Cork,  he,  with  the  king  and  council,  he  reprefented  his  innocence 
many  others,  was  thrown  into  prifon  :  on  l  is  fo  effectually  that  he  was  acquitted.  In  Aupuft 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  however,  he  was  1699,  he,  with  his  wife  and  family,  embarked 
foon  difcharged.  But  his  father,  being  informed  for  Pennfylvania;  whence  he  returned  in  1701,  to 
that  he  ftill  adhered  to  his  opinions,  fent  for  him  vindicate  his  proprietary  right,  which  had  been 
to  England,  and  finding  him  inflexible  to  all  his  attacked  during  his  abfence.  Upon  Q.  Anne's  ac- 
arguments,  turned  him  out  of  doors  a  fecond  ceflion,  he  was  in  great  favour,  and  was  often  at 
time.  About  2668,  he  became  a  public  preacher  court.  But,  in  1707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law- 
am  on  g  the  Quakers;  and  that  year  was  commit-  fuit  with  the  exccuiors  of  a  perfon  who  had  been 
ted  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he  wrote  formerly  his  fleward ;  and,  though  many  thought 
feveral  treatifes.  Being  difcharged  after  7  months  him  aggrieved,  the  court  of  chancery  did  not  re- 
imprifonment,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  alfo  licve  him ;  upon  which  account  he  was  obliged 
preached  among  ft  the  Quakers.  Returning  to  to  live  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  for  feveral 
England,  he  was  in  1670  committed  to  Newgate,  months,  till  the  matter  in  difpute  was  accommo- 
fbr  preaching  in  Gracechurch-ftreet  meeting  houfe,  dated.  He  died  in  1718.  Penn's  friendly  and 
London  ;  but  being  tried  at  the  feffions  houfe  in  pacific  manner  of  treating  the  Indians  produced 
the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  acquitted.  In  Sept.  1670  in  them  an  extraordinary  love  for  him  and  his 
his  father  died :  and  being  perfectly  reconciled  people ;  fo  that  they  have  maintained  a  perfect 
to  him,  left  him  his  paternal  bU  fling  and  a  plentiful  amity  with  the  Anglo-Americans  in  Pennfylvania 
eftate.  But  his  perfections  were  not  yet  at  an  ever  fince.  He  was  the  greateft  bulwark  of  the 
end;  for  in  1671  be  was  committed  to  New-  Quakers;  in  whofe  defence  he  wrote  numberleis 
gate  for  preaching  at  a  meeting  in  Wheeler- ft reet,  pieces.  Befides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  great 
London;  and  during  bis  imprifonment,  which  number  of  others:  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are, 
continued  fix  months,  he  wrote  feveral  treatifes.  1.  Primitive  Chriftianity  revived.  1,  Defence  01  a 
After  his  difcharge,  he  went  into  Holland  and  paper,  intitied  Co/pel  Truths,  agahtji  t/it  Exerfttons 
Germany  j  and  in  the  beginning  of  167a  married,  of  the  Bi/hop  of  Cork.  3.  Perfuafive  to  Moderation, 
and  fettled  with  his  family  at  Rickmanfworth  in  4.  Goon  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England*  Ro- 
Hertfurdfhire.  The  fame  year  he  publifhcd  foe-  mm  Catholic,  and  Proteftant  Diflenttrs.  5. 1 hc 
ral  pieces;  particularly  one  againft  Reeves  and  Sandy  Foundation  fhaken.  6.  No  Crufe,  no 
Muggleton.  In  1677,  he  again  travelled  into  Hoi-  Crown.  7.  The  great  Cafe  of  Liberty  of  Con fci- 
land  and  Germany  to  propagate  his  opinions;  encc  debated.   8.  The  Chriftian  Quaker,  and  hi* 
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Teftimony  ftated  and  vindicated.  9.  A  difcoorfe  Roger  Moftyn.  In  1778,  he  commenced  the  po- 
of the  general  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  and  blication  of  his  Welch  Tour,  in  a  vote.  4*0.  lo 
Judge  of  cootroverfy.  to.  England's  Prefent  In-  178a,  he  publifhed  his  Journey  from  Clujler  to 
tereft  confidered.  11.  An  Addrefs  to  Protectants.  London,  in  one  vol.  410;  and  in  1784  •  hi«  sirSic 
1  a.  Reflections  and  Maxims.  13.  Advice  to  bis  Zoology,  an  admirable  work,  highly  elte=med  both 
Children.  14.  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  People  at  home  and  abroad.  Iti  1790,  he-puWiwVd  ano- 
called  Quakers.  15.  A  Treat ife  on  Oaths.  Moft  ther  410  vol.  entitled  Of  London  ;  and  with  it  a 
of  thefe  have  paffed  through  feveral  editions,  fome  farewell  addrefs  to  the  public ;  no!  withft;tnding 
of  tbem  many.  The  letters  between  William  Penn  which,  he  foon  after  publifhed  The  Natural  hif~ 
and  Dr  Tillotfon,  and  William  Penn  and  William  tory  of  the  parijhet  ofBolymetl  and  Downing;  in 
Popple,  Efq.  together  with' Penn's  letters  to  the  ore  vol.  ato.  And  eveo  to  late  as  1797.  his  71ft 
princef*  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  countefs.  year,  he  publifhed  The  Ftevs  of  Hindoo/Ian,  a 
of  Homes,  as  alfo  one  to  his  wife  on  his  going  to  fplendid  work,  in  a  vols,  ato,  with  1  j  putcs,  ad* 
Pennfylvania,  are  infer  ted  in  his  works,  which  mirably  engraved.  From  his  apology  in  the  p  re- 
were  firft  collected  and  publifhed  in  %  vols,  folio;  face,  thefe  %  vols,  appear  to  be  only  part  of  a 
and  the  parts  fince  felecled  and  abridged  into  z  work  of  which  the  remaining  vols,  may  ftill  be 
vol.  folio,  are  very  much  and  defervedly  admired  expected  to  be  publilhed.  He  alfo  publifhed  the 
for  the  good  fenfe  they  contain.  following  papers  in  the  Pbilof.  Trtmf.    1.  A  Let- 

(3.)  Pcnm,  Fort,  a  fort  of  Pennfylvania,  in  ter  on  an  earthquake  felt  ;  t  Downing  in  1753: 

Northampton  county,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  a.  Another  on  Coralloid  Bodies,  (»«i«xA<>M<hr,) 

river,  which  runs  into  the  Delaware  on  the  W.  collected  by  him :  and  3.  Synopfts  ot  Quadru- 

fide ;  70  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia.  peds,  1771 :  4.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Militia:  5.  A 

(1.)  PENNA,  in  zoology.   See  Pinna.  paper  00  the  Turkey :  and,  6.  A  vol.  of  Mtfcel- 

( a  )  Pinna  Dt  Billi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Dr-  lanies.    Befides  being  F.  R*.  S.  of  London,  he  waa 

bino ;  1 1  miles  SW.  of  St  Marino,  and  14  WNW.  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  F.  R.  $. 

of  Urbino.  of  Upfat,  in  Sweden ;  a  member  of  the  American  * 

*  PENNACHED.  adj.  [pemuuhe,  Fr.]  Appli-  Philofophical  Society,  and  of  the  Anrdo-Lmnsean 
ed  to  flowers  when  the  ground  of  the  natural  co»  Society,  &c.  His  ample  fortune  enabled  him  to 
lour  of  their  leaves  is  radiated  and  diversified  ueat-  keep  a  bofpitable  table ;  and  to  dedicate  the  pro- 
xy without  any  confufion.  rrecwttr  — Carefully  fits  of  feveral  of  his  works  to  charitable  inftitu- 
protedt  from  violent  rain  your  pennached  tulips,  tions ;  particularly  the  Welch  Charity  School, 
covering  them  with  matrefJes.  Evelyn  He  died  at  Downing  in  1798,  aged  7a.   He  left 

( 1.)  PENNAFLOR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda-  feveral  works  in  MS.  entitled  Outlines  of  the  Globe, 

tafia;  10  miles  N.  of  Exjia,  near  the  Xenil.  Lon.  of  which,  the  View  of  Hindooftan  compofed  the 

4. 1a.  W.   Lat.  37.  44.  N.  14th  and  15th  vols.   He  was  endued  with  a  heaU  \ 

(a.)  Psnnaploz,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturias,  thy  frame  of  body,  an  open  and  intelligent  afpeft, 

on  the  Afta ;  14  miles  SW.  of  Oviedo.   Lon.  5.  an  adtive  and  cheerful  difpofition,  and  great  viva. 

56.  W.  Lat.  43.  15.  N.  city.   His  heart  was  kind,  benevolent,  and  chari- 

(1.)  PENNANT,  Thomas,  Efq.  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  table.   He  was  candid  and  free  from  prejudices ; 

sec  a  late  eminent  Engliih  naturalift,  born  in  and  Scotland  will  ever  venerate  him,  as  the  fit  ft 

Flint fh ire,  in  1716,  and  defcended  of  a  race  of  an-"  traveller  from  the  S.  fide  of  the  Tweed,  who  vi- 

cient  Britons,  who  bad  fctt  'ed  in  that  country  for  fired  her,  with  no  unfriendly  fpirit. 

many  centuries.   He  was  educated  fucceflfveiy  (1.)  *  Pennant,  n.f.  [fienuon,  Fr.]  1.  A  fmall 

at  Wrexham,  Fulbam,  and  Oxford,  where  he  flag,  enfign  or  colours,   a.  A  tackle  for  hoiftiug 

graduated;  and  having  made  considerable  profi-  things  on  board.  Ainfustorth. 

ciency  in  the  daffies,  for  fome  time  ftndied  law.  PENNAQUJD,  a  cape  of  the  United  States, 

About  this  time,  a  prefent  of  H'illovxhbys  Orni-  on  the  coaft  of  Maine.   Lon.  ^9. 17.  W.  Lat.  43. 

tkology,  gave  him  an  attachment  to  Natural  Hif.  47.  N. 

tory,  which  continued  through  life.  After  ma.  PENNAR,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in 
king  a  tour  through  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  other  Myfore ;  crofTes  the  circar  of  Cuddapa  and  the 
parts  of  England,  he  travelled  to  the  continent,  Caraattc;  and  after  watering  Oooty,  Gandicotta, 
and  ettablifhed  a  correspondence  with  feveral  of  Vellore,  &c.  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  at  Gan- 
the  great  eft  men  of  the  aye,  particularly  Count  gapatam,  x»  miles  E.  of  Nellore. 
Buflbn,  Dr  Pallas,  Dr  Haller,  Linnaeus  and  Vol-  PENNARE,  a  cape  in  the  Englifh  Cbanne',  on 
tatre.  On  his  return,  he  married,  md  had  two  the  S.  coift  c<f  Cornwall;  6 miles  WSW.pf  Dead- 
children  ;  but  did  not  fucceed  to  the  family  for-  man's  Point. 

tune  ti>l  his  37th  year,  when  he  fettled  at  Down-  (1.)  PENNARTH  Bar,  a  bay  of  Wales  on  the 

ing.   His  wife  dying,  he  made  another  tour  to  S.  coaft,  in  the  Severn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tave 

the  continent ;  where  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  below  Cardiff. 

fcience  was  now  crtabliihed  by  his  Britijh  Zoolo-  (».)  Penna«th  Point,  a  cape  of  Wales,  which 

£»,*  which  was  publifhed  in  4  vol*.  ato,  fo  early  bounds  Pennarth  Bay  on  the  S. 

at  1750.    About  1770,  he  fet  out  on  his  Travels  *  PENNATED.  adj.  [pennatut,  Latin.]  1. 

through  Scotland ;  and,  in  1771,  publifhed  a  moft  Winged,  a.  Pennatod,  amongft  botanifts,  are  fuch 

entertaining  account  of  that  Tour,  in  3  vols.  4t.»,  leaves  of  plants  as  grow  directly  one  againft  ano- 

wluchgaveuniverfalfatisfaclion,andpafredtl]rough  ther  on  the  fame  rib  or  ftalk ;  as  thole  of  afh  and 

feveral  editions.   After  this  tour,  be  penetrated  walnut-tree.  Qtdney. 

to  the  Hebrides,  and  vifited  Man.  I111776.be  PENNATULA,  the  Sea  pen,  in  natural  bifto- 

tnarrted  his  ad  wife,  Mifs  Moftyn,  fifter  of  Sir  ry,  a  genus  of  zoophyte,  whicb,  though  it  fwims 
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iibout  freely  in  the  fea,  approachca  near  to  the  upwards  aod  downward!  fucceflively  through  the 
gorgonia.  This  genus  hath  a  bone  along  the  miJ-  whole  length  of  the  ftem,  as  well  the  feathered  as 
die  of  the  infide,  which  is  its  chief  fupport;  and  the  naked  part ;  it  began  at  the  bottom,  and 
this  bone  receives  the  fupply  of  its  offeous  matter  moving  upwards  to  the  other  extremity,  it  there- 
by the  fame  polype  mouths  -that  furnifh  it  with  difappeared,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  appeared 
nourifhment*  Linnaeus  reckons  7  fpecies.  See  again  at  the  bottom*  and  afcended  as  before; 
ZoorHYTts.  Jt  partake*  both  of  the  animal  but  as  it  afcended  through  the  leathered  or  pin- 
and  vegetable  nature ;  but  fome  fuppofe  it  to  be  nated  part,  it  became  paler.  When  this  zone  is 
nothing  but  a  focus  or  fea  plant.  It  is  certainly  much  confirmed,  the  trunk  above  it  fwells,  and 
an  animal,  however,  and  at  fuch  is  locomotive,  acquires  the  form  of  an  onion ;  the  conflric'tion 
Its  body  generally  expands  into  procefles  oh  the  of  the  trunk  gfoes  the  colour  to  the  zone,  for 
upper  parts,  and  thele  procefles  or  branches  are  the  intermediate  parts  are  paler  in  proportion  as 
furniflied  with  rows  of  tubular  denticles  {  they  the  tone  becomes  deeper.  The  end  of  the  na- 
have  a  polype  head  proceeding  from  each  tube,  ked  trunk  is  fometimes  curved  like  a  hook ;  and 
The  fea  pen  is  diftinguiihed  from  the  corallines  at  its  extremity  there  is  a  Gnus  or  chink,  which 
by  this  fpedftc  difference ;  corals,  corallines,  ai.  grows  deeper  while  the  purple  ring  is  afcend- 
cyonia,  and  all  that  order  of  beings,  adhere  firm,  tng,  and  Shallower  as  it  is  coming  down.  The 
ly  by  their  ba/es  to  fubmarine  fubftances ;  but  fins  have  four  motions,  upward  and  downward, 
the  fea  pen  either  fwims  about  in  the  water,  or  and  backward  and  forward,  from  right  to  left, 
floats  upon  the  furface.  But  there  are  other  kinds  and  from  left  to  right.  "The  ftelhy  filaments,  or 
of  fea  pens,  or  fpecies  of  this  animal,  which  have  claws,  move  in  all  directions  :  and,  with  the 
no  refemblance  to  a  pen :  as,  cylindrical  part  from  which  they  proceed,  are 

1.  Pennatu-la  digitalis, or digiti-formis,  fometimes  protruded  from  the  fins,  and  fomc- 

Khe  finger  Jkaped fea  pen.   Sec  fig.  2.  pi.  iji.  times  hidden  with  them.  Upon  diffecting  this 

a.  Pennatula  filosa  of  Linnxus.  See  fig.  g.  anjraa!,  the  following  phenomena  were  difenver- 

3.  Pennatula  mirabilis.   See  fig.  7.  *  ed.   When  the  trunk  was  opened  lengthwife,  a 

4.  Pennatula  pavonis  piscis,  the  feather  of  faltifh  liquor  flou-d  cut  of  it,  fo  vifcid  as  to  hai  g 
the  peacock  fifti.   See  fig.  4.  down  an  inch.  The  whole  trunk  of  the  ftem  was 

5.  Pennatula  fhosphorea.  Dr  Cootc  Mo-  hollow,  the  outward  membrane  being  very  ftronj?, 
lefworth  fent  one  of  thefe  animals  to  the  ingeni-  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  an  inch  thick  :  within 
pus  Mr  Ellis,  the  author  of  many  curious  papers  this  membrane  appeared  another  much  thinner; 
on  the  nature  of  corallines,  which  was  taken  in  a  and  between  thele  two  membranes,  in  the  pin- 
trawl  in  7»  fathoms  water,  near  the  harbour  of  nated  part  of  the  trunk,  innumerable  little  yeU 
Breft,  in  France :  the  fame  fpecies  arc  frequently  lowifh  eggs,  about  the  fize  of  a  white  poppy  feed, 
found  in  the  ocean  horn  the  coaft  of  Norway  to  were  fecn  floating  in  ?.  whitifh  liquor;  about  three 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  fometimes  at  confiderable  parts  of  the  cavity  within  the  inner  membrane  is 
depths,  and  fometimes  floating  cm  the  fur  face,  filled  by  a  kind  of  yrliowiih  bone:  this  bine  is 
Mr  Eilis  defer ibt-s  that  fent  him,  as  follows*.  It)  about  1^  inches  long,  and  of  an  inch  thick; 
general  appearance  greatly  refemblcs  that  of  a  m  the  middle  it  is  four-tqn  ire,  but  towards  the 
quill feather  of  a  bird's  wing ;  (fee  PhuCCLXXU.  etids  it  grows  round  and  Vei  y  taper,  that  end  be- 
Jig?  1.) ;  it  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddiili  ing  flnett  which  is  next  the  pinnated  part  of  the 
colour;  along  the  back  there  is  a  groove  from  trunk*  This  bone  is  covered  in  its  whole  length 
the  quill  part  to  the  extremity  of  the  feathered  with  a  clear  yellowiih  fkin,  which  at  each  end 
part,  as  there  is  in  a  pen;  the  feathered  part  con-  runs  out  into  a  ligament ;  one  is  tnferted  in  the 
lifts  of  find  proceeding  from  the  item,  ascxpicfled  top  of  the  pinnated  trunk,  and  the  other  in  the 
in  the  figure.  The  fins  move  the  animal  back-  top  of  the  naked  trunk  :  by  the  help  of  the  up- 
wa:d  and  forward  in  the  water,  and  are  furnifli-  per  ligament,  the  end  of  the  bone  is  either  Knt 
ed  with  fuckers  or  mouths  armed  with  filaments,  into  an  arch,  or  difpofed  into  a  flraight  line.  The 
wliich  appear  magnified  as  fis.it  There  is  00  fins  are  cowpofed  of  two  Jkios;  the  outward  one 
perforation  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  Mr  Kit's  is  tlrong  and  leathery,  and  covered  over  with  a 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  extivix  of  trie  animals  upon  valt  number  of  crimfon  ftreaks ;  the  inner  fkin  is 
which  it  feeds  are  difebarged  by  the  fame  aper-  thin  and  traofparent;  the  fuckers  are  alfo  in  the 
tures  at  which  the  food  is  taken  in;  and  in  this  fame  manner  compofed  of  two  Ikins,  but  the 
it  i»  not  lingular,  the  fame  economy  being  obferr-  outward  fkin  Is  fomething  fofter.  Both  the  lins 
ed  i:»  the  Greenland  polype,  deferibed  by  Mr  and  fuckers  are  hollow,  fo  that  the  cavity  of  the 
Ellis  in  his  Eif  y  on  Corallines.  Each  fucker  has  fuckers  may  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  tins, 
ci^ht  filjtr.etits,  which  are  protruded  when  prey  as  the  cavity  of  the  fins  does  with  that  of  the 
is  to  be  caught;  but  at  other  times  they  arc  trunk.  Dr  Shaw,  in  his  HIJIory  of  Algiers,  fays, 
drawn  back  into  their  cafe*,  which  are  hummed  that  thefe  animals  are  fo  luminous  in  the  water, 
at  the  end  with/,  tculx  that  clufe.  together  round  that  in  ti>e  night  the  fifhermen  difcover  fifties 
the  e-trancr,  arid  defend  this  tender  part  from  fwimming  about  in  various  depths  of  the  fea  by 
txtertral  injuries.  Dr  Bohadfcii  of  Prague  had  the  light  they  give :  From  this  extraordinary  qua- 
;mi  opportunity  of  oibfcrying  one  of  thofe  animals  tity,  Linnxus  calls  this  fpecies  of  the  fea  pen, 
alive  in  the  watc-.  and  he  gives  trie  following  pe:mutulu  pho/pLoreu,  and  remarks,  after  giving  the 
account  of  whit  he  faw  :  "A  portion  of  the  fvnonynus  or  other  authors.  Habitat  in  oteano 
Hem  cuntracW,  and  became  of  a  thong  purpie  f nudum  tllumimuis.  Of  all  the  pennatula;  yet 
colour,  fo  js  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  ligature  known,  this  feather- fhaped  one,  or  as  it  is  called 
round  it ;  this  apparent  ligature^  or  sone,  moved  by  others*  tbefikxr/ea pen  (fig.      »»  the  large", 

a* 
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*  PENNILESS,  adj.  {item  penny.)  Money  left; 
poor;  wanting  money. 

PENNINE  Alpks,  a  diviQon  of  the  Alps 
(lav.  xxi.  38.)  See  Alps,  §  i. 

PENNING  HAM,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in 
Wigtonflure,  16  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and 
from  5  to  6i  broad,  ft  is  watered  by  the  Cree ; 
the  foil  is  various,  but  in  many  parts  very  fertile. 


.v  welt  as  the  molt  fpecioua  in  its  appearance.  It 

is  of  a  beautiful  filvery  white,  elegantly  ftriated 
qn  each  of  the  feather.hke  procefles  with  lines  or 
sneaks  of  the  deepeit.  black*  Jt  is  very  rare,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  Iudian  feas.  There  U  a  very 
fine  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
kum. 

6.  Pennatula  reniformis,  the  kidney-fbap- 
ed  fea  pen.  Seejfc.  3.  The  kidney-fhaped  lea  pen   The  population,  in  1 7  ;i,  was  »cco,  increafe  491, 


was  difcorered  ibmetime  ago  on  thecoaft  of  South 
Carolina*  and  fent  to  Mr  Ellis  by  John  Gregg, 
£fq.  of  Charlcftuwn.  It  is  of  a  fine  purple 
colour j  the  kidney  part  is  about  an  inch  from 
end  to  end,  and  about  half  an  inch  wide  in 
the  narrowed  parti  a  tail  proceeds  from  the 
middle  of  the  body,  which  is  roundiib,  and 
about  an  inch  long ;  is  alfo  full  of  rings  like  an 
earth  worm,  and  along  the  middle  both  of  the 
upper  and  under  part  of  it  there  is  a  fmall  groove 
which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  there 
it  no  perforation  at  either  extremity.  The  ugper 
part  of  the  body  is  convex,  and  about  an  inch 
thick ;  the  whole  furface  is  covered  with  fmall 
yellow  (tarry  openings,  through  which  little  fuck- 
ers are  protruded,  each  furatihed  with  fix  tenta- 
cula,  or  filaments,  like  what  are  obferved  on  fame 
corals;  tbe  under  part  of  the  body  is  quite  Matt 
and  is  full  of  ramifications  of  flefliv  fibres,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  infertion  or  tbe  tail,  as  a 
common  centre,  branch  out  fo  at  to  communicate 
with  the  (tarry  openings  on  the  exterior  edge  and 
upper  furface  of  the  animal. 

Pen*  Am  la  sagitta,  the  arrow 


fince  1755.  The  number  of  (heep  was  9840. 

(1.)  PENNINGTON,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey, 
in  Huntingdon  county,  5  mjles  N.  of  Trenton, 
and  36  NE.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

(a*  3«)  Pennington,  two  fmall  towns  of  Eng- 
land :  1.  in  Uamplhire,  near  Ringwood :  a.  in 
La n cadi  ire,  near  Ul  vet  ton, 

(1.)  •  PENNON.  ».  /.  [pennon,  Fr.J  A  fmall 
flag  or  colour. — 

They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  difpred. 

Spen/er. 

Harry  fweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  m  the  blood  of  Hatfleur. 

SAa*. 

High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore, 
His  Cretan  fight,  tbe  conquer'd  Minotaur. 

Dryien. 

(a.)  Pennon,  a  fort  of  Algiers,  on  an  ifland  be- 
fore tbe  harbour  of  that  city. 

(3.)  Pennon  db  Vblez,  a  fea  port  of  Barbary, 
frated  on  a  rock,  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Ve- 
lez.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  belongs  to  Spain. 
It  is  73  miles  E.  of  Ccuta.   Lon.  4.  o.  W.  Lat. 

7.  l'ENMATULA  SAGITTA,  WC  ZXTOW  petUU-    35.  »<.  N. 

tula.    Seejfc.  6.  (i.)  PENNSBOROUGH,  a  townfliip  of  Penn- 

(i.)  PENNE,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  dep.  of  fytvania,  in  Cbefter  county. 
Lot  and  Garonne ;  4*  miles  £.  of  ViUcneuve,  and      (*.)  Pbnnsborough,  East, 
7!  W.  of  Tournon.  (3.)  Pennsborouoh,  Wes 

(s.)Pennb,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  nia,jn  Cumberland  county. 


r,  )  two  townfljips 
it,  5  of  Pcnnfylva- 


Tarn  ;  13*  miles  NNW.  of  Gaillac,  and  »i  NW. 
of  AJby. 

PENNELHEUGH,  a  hill  of  Roxburghshire,  in 
Crailing  pariih  ;  00  the  top  of  which  are  relics  of 
a  ftrong  camp. 

•  PENNER.  n.  /  [from  pen.]  1.  A  writer, 
a.  A  peucafc.  A'mf.   So  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 

PENNER  VAEN,  a  mountain  of  S.  Wales,  in 
Breckaockfliire,  a  little  S.  of  Brecknock. 

PENNEWANG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Au- 
ftria  ;  3  miles  N.  of  Schwanaftadt. 

£j.)  PENN1,  John  Francis,  bom  at  Florence  in 
1488,  was  the  difciple  of  Raphael,  who  obferving 
bis  genius  and  integrity,  intruded  his  domeftic 
concerns  entirely  to  his  management  j  by  which 
means  he  got  the  appellation  of  $1  fatore,  or  tbe 
ih  ivard.  His  genius  was  univerfcl ;  but  his  great- 
eft  pleafure  was  in  painting  Undfcapes  and  build- 
ings: be  was  an  excellent  defigner,  and  coloured 


PENNSBURY,  a  town  of  Pcnnfylvauia,  in 
Bucks  county,  on  a  creek  of  the  Delaware ;  me- 
morable for  being  the  manor  which  the  celebra- 
ted William  Penn  referved  to  himfelf.  Here  he 
built  a  houfe,  and  planted  gardens  and  orchards ; 
which,  with  a  great  number  of  additional  build- 
ings, ft  ill  continue. 

(x.)  PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  17  United 
States  of  North  America.  It  was  founded  by 
William  Penn,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  in  1679. 
(See  Pemn,  Na  1.) 

(1.)  Pennsylvania,  boundaries  and  ex- 
tent  of.  This  State  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
New  York  and  Lake  Erie :  E.  by  the  Delaware 
river  and  bay*  which  feparate  it  from  New  Jerfey ; 
S.  by  part  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  ; 
W.  by  part  of  Virginia,  and  the  North  Weftern 
Territory,  and  NW.  by  part  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  and  comprc- 


well  in  oil,  diftemper,  and  frefco.   He  painted  hends  44*900  fquare  miles;  being  a88  miles  long 

portraits  exquifitely,  and  bad  fuch  happy  talents,  from  E.  to  W.  and  156  broad  from  N.  to  S.  Lon. 

that  Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his  fortune,  in  part-  from  74.  48.  to  80.  8.  W.  Lat.  from  39. 43.1042. 

ncrfhip  with  Romano  his  fellow  difciple.    Pennt  o.  N. 

died  at  Naples  in  1328.                               -  (3.)  Pennsylvania,  climate  and  general 

(a.)  Penni,  Luke,  brother  of  the  above,  wort-  appearance  of.  The  air  is  fweet  and  clear. 


>a  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  with  Del  Autumn  begins  about  the  20th  Gel.  and  lafts  till 
Vaga,  who  married  his  filter  j  he  went  thence  to   the  beginning  of  Dec.  when  winter  fets  in,  .which 


ed  at  Genoa 

r led  his  fix^cjr  1 

England,  where  be  worked  for  Henry  VHL  and  continues  till  March,  and  is  fometimes  extremely 
was  employed  by  Francis  J.  at  Fonntainbkau  j  cold  and  fcrere;  but  the  air  is  generally  dry 
tat  at  laft  devoted  himfelf  to  engrating.  and"  healthy.  The  Delaware,  though  very  broad, 

is 
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it  often  frozen  over.  From  March  to  June,  (that 
is,  in  fpring,)  the  weather  is  more  inconftant  than 
in  the  other  feafons.  In  July,  Auguft,  and  Sept. 
the  heats  would  be  intolerable,  if  tbey  were  not 
mitigated  by  frequent  cool  breezes.  The  wind, 
during  fumroer  is  generally  SW. ;  but  in  winter 
blow*  for  the  moft  part  from  the  NW.  over  the 
foowy  mountain*  and  frozen  lakes  of  Canada, 
which  occafions  the  execflive  cold  during  that  fea- 
fon.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  of  this  ftate  dif- 
fers not  materially  from  that  of  Connecticut,  ex- 
oept  that  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  mountains  the 
weather  is  much  more  regular.  The  inhabitants 
never  feel  thofe  quick  transitions  from  cold  to 
bent,  by  a  change  of  the  wind  from  N.  to  8.  as . 
thofe  fo  frequently  experience  who  live  E.  of  the 
mountains  and  near  the  fea.  The  hot  S.  winds 
get  chilled  by  palling  over  the  long  chain  of  Al- 
legany mountains.  Among  the  Quakers,  who  are 
the  old cit  fettlers,  there  are  inftances  of  longevity, 
occafioned  by  their  temperance  and  mode  of 
living.  There  are  fewer  long-lived  people  among 
the  Germans  than  among  other  nations,  occafion- 
ed  by  their  excels  of  labour  and  low  diet,  as  they 
live  chiefly  upon  vegetables  and  watery  food. 
The  furface  of  the  country,  towards  the  cpafl,  is 
flat,  but  rifes  gradually  to  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tain* on  the  W.  Nearly  one  third  of  this  ftate  is 
mountainous;  particularly  the  counties  ot  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  part  of  Franklin, 
Dauphin,  and  part  of  Bucks  and  Northampton 
through  which  pate,  under  various  names,  the  nu- 
merous ridges  and  fpurs,  which  collectively  form 
tb^great  range  of  AlUgany  mountains.  There  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  country  on  the 
E.  and  W.  fide  of  thefe  mountains.  Between  thefe 
mountains  and  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Atlantic,  are  feveral  ranges  of  (tones, 
fund,  earths,  and  minerals,  in  the utmoft  confufion. 
Beds  of  ftone,  of  vaft  extent,  particularly  of  lime- 
ftone,  have  their  feveral  layers  broken  in  pieces, 
and  the  fragments  thrown  confufedly  in  every  di- 
rection. Between  thefe  lower  falls  and  the  ocean 
is  a  very  cxtenfive  collection  of  fand,  clay,  mud, 
and  ftiells,  partly  thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  partly  brought  down  by  floods  from  the  up- 
per country,  and  partly  produced  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  lubftance*.  The  country  W.  of  the 
Allegany  mountains  in  thefe  refpects,  is  totally 
different.  It  is  very  irregular,  broken,  and  varie- 
g  ited,  but  there  are  no  mountains;  and  when  view- 
ed from  the  moft  weftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany, 
it  appears  to  be  a  vaft  extended  plain.  All  the 
various  ftrata  of  ftone  appear  to  have  lain  undif- 
tutbed  in  the  litnatron  wherein  they  were  firft 
formed.  The  layers  of  clay,  fand,  and  coal,  are 
nearly  horizontal.  Scarcely  a Tingle  hrftance  is  to 
be  found  to  the  contrary.  Every  appearance,  in 
fhort,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion-,  that  the  ori- 
ginal croft  in  which  the  ftone  wax  rorrrfcd  has 
never  been  broken  up  on  the  W.  fide  .of  the 
mountains,  as  it  evidently  has  been  eaftward  of 
them.  ^  *•  •   '     "        s  / 

(4.)  Pennsylvania,  Divisions  or:.1  This 
State  is  divided  into  13  counties.;  *iz.  Philadel- 
phia, Bheftef,  Delaware,  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
Berln,  L-mcafter,  Dauphin,  Northampton,  Lu- 
zerne,  York,   Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
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Franklin,  Bedford;  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Weft, 
moreland,  Somcrfet,  Fayette,  Walhington,  A  le- 
gany,  and  Lycoming.  Thefe  counties  are  fub- 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  townfhips. 

(5.)  Pennsylvania,  Govbknment  and  con- 
stitution of.  The  prefent  Conftitution  of  this 
State  was  ratified  June  nth  179a.  By  it,  the 
fupreme  executive  power  is  vefted  in  a  governor ; 
the  Icy i  dative  in  a  general  alTembly,  conlillmg  of  a 
fen  ate,  and  a  houfe  of  representatives.  The  go- 
vernor is  elected  for  3  years,  but  cannot  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  9.  A  majority  of  votes  de- 
cides the  election.  The  reprefentatives  are  cho- 
fen  for  one  year ;  the  fenators  for  4.  The  latter 
are  divided  into  4  clafles,  of-which  one  goes  out 
each  year,  and  their  feats  are  filled  by  new 
elections.  Each  county  electa  its  own  reprefen- 
tatives. The  fenators  are  elected  in  diftricts  for- 
med by  the  legiflature.  Once  in  7  years  there  is 
to  be  an  enumeration  of  the  citizens.  The  num- 
ber of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  is  to  be  fixed 
after  each  enumeration,  by  the  legiflature  ,  and 
apportioned  to  the  population  of  the  feveral 
counties  and  diftricts,  according  to  the  number  of 
taxable  citizens.  There  can  be  no  fewer  than  60, 
nor  more  than  1 00  reprefentatives.  The  number 
of  Senators  cannot  .be  lets  than  one  4th,  or  greater 
than  one  3d  of  the  reprefentatives.  The  elections 
are  made  on  the  ad  Tuef.  of  Oct.  The  General 
Affembly  meets  annually  on  the  ift  Tuef.  of  Dec. 
unlefs  convened  earlier  by  the  governor.  A  ma- 
jority of  each  houfe  makes  a  quorum  to  do  bufi- 
nefi) ;  and  a  lefs  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  compel  members  to  attend.  Each  houfe 
choofes  its  fpeaker  and  other  officers  $  judges  of 
the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  fixes  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings.  Impeachments  are 
made  by  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  and  tried 
by  the  Senate.  All  bills  for  railing  revenue  m  u  ft 
originate  in  the  Lower  Houfe,  but  the  Senate  may 
propofe  amendments.  The  Senators  and  repre- 
fentatives are  free  from  arrefts,  while  attending 
the  public  bufinefs;  except  in  cafes  of  treafon, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  arc  not 
liable  to  be  queftioned  refpi-cting  any  thing  faid  in 
public  debate.  They  are  compensated  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  lrom  which  no  money  can  be 
drawn,  but  in  confequer  ce  of  appropriation  by 
law.  The  journals  or  both  houfes  are  publiihed 
weekly,  and  their  doors  kept  open,  unlefs  the 
bufinefs  requires  fecrefy.  All  bills  which  have  paf- 
fed  both  houfes,  muft  be  prefented  to  the  gover- 
nor. If  he  approve  he  muft  fign  them  ;  if  not, 
he  muft  return  them  within  10  days,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  houfe  in  which  they  originated. 
No  bill  fo  returned  (hall  become  a  law,  unlefs 
it  be  repaired  by  two  ;,ds  of  both  houfes.  The 
governor  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
force  ;  he  may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of 
impeachment;  he  may  require  information  from 
aty  executive  officers;  be  may,  on  extraordinary 
OCcan^ofit;  convene  the  general  affembly,  and  ad- 
joprn  u^fr3?any  term  not.  exceeding  4  months,  in 
qaTcMj^tpwto  branches  cannot  agree  on  the  time 
tf)crrm4?es. ,  :  He  muft  inform  the  General  Affem- 
bly df  the  ftate  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  recom- 
mend fuch  tneafurcs  as  he  (hall  judge  expedient  j 
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and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  In  along  wkb  New  Yo*k,  New  Jerfey,  and  the  reft 

cafe  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  the  of  the  Nr  American  continent,  by  Sebaftian  Ca« 

Speaker  of  the  Senate  fills  that  office.   The  iudi-  bot,  for  the  crown  of  England)  but  Sir  Walter 

rial  power  ia  vefled  in  a  fuprcme  and  inferior  Raleigh  was  the  fir  ft  adventurer  that  attempted  to 

court,  the  judges  of  which*  and  juftices  of  the  plant  colonies  on  tbefe  (hores,  in  the  reign  of  Q. 

peace,  arc  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  com-  Elisabeth.  Mr  Hudfon,  an  Englifhman,  failing  to 

iciffioned  during  good  behaviour ;  but  are  re-  that  part  of  the  con  ft  which  lies  between  Virginia 

movable  on  an  add  re  Is  from  both  houfes.   The  and  New  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 

other  officers  of  the  ftate  are  appointed,  fome  by  being  about  to  make  a  fett lenient  at  the  mouth  of 

the  governor,  others  by  the  general  afTembly,  and  Hudfop's  river,  the  Dutch  gave  biro  a  fum  of  mo- 

fome  by  the  people.   The  qualifications  for  an  ney  to  difpofe  of  hi*  intereft  in  this  country  to 

elector,  are  ai  years  of  age,  a  years  refidence,  and  them,    in  1608,  they  began  to  plant  it ;  and,  by 

payment  of  taxes.    They  are  privileged  from  virtue  of  this  purchafe,  laid  claim  to  all  thofe 

arTeft  in  civil  ad  ions,  while  attending  elections,  countries  which  are  now  denominated  New  Tork% 

The  qualifications  for  a  reprefentative  are.ai  years  New  Jerfey,  and  Penn/ylvania  ;  but  there  remaiit- 

of  age,  and  j  years  inhabitancy  ;  ,for  a  fen  at  or,  aj  ing  fome  part  of  this  coaft  which  was  not  planted  * 

years  of  age,  and  4  years  inhabiiance;  for  a. go-  by  .the  Hollanders,  the  Swedes  fent  a  fleet  of  Ihips 

vornor,  30  years  of  age,  and  7  years  inbabitance.  thither,  and  took  pofieffion  of  it  for  that  crown ; 

The  governor  can  hold  no  other  office  %  and^the  but  the  Dutch  having  a  fuperior  force  in  the  ncigh- 

fenators  and  reprefentatiyes,  none,  but  that  of  at-  bourhood,  compelled  the  Swedes  to  fubroit  to 

torney  at  law,  and  in  the  militia.  Noperfon  hold-  their  dominion,  allowing  tbem  however,  to  enjoy 

ing  an  office  of  truft  or  profit  under  the  United  the  plantations  they  had  fettled.   The  Englifb, 

States,  can  bold  any  office  in  this  ftate,  to  which  not  admitting  that  either  the  Dutch  or  Swede* 

a  falury  is  by  law  annexed.   All  the  officers  of  had  any  right  to  countries  flrft  discovered  and 

the  ftate  are  liable  to  impeachment  \  and  are  planted  by  a  fubjeel  of  England,  and  part  of  them 

bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  fupport  Jthecon-  at  that  time  poflefTed  by  Englifh  fuhjecls,  under 

ftituti  .11,  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices,  charter  from  Q.  Elizabeth  and  K.  James  I.;  K. 

The  declaration  of  Rights,  aflert  "the  natural  Charles II,  during  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  1664* 

freedom  and  quality  of  all ;  liberty  of  confeience;  granted  New  York,  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  of 

freedom  of  election,  and  of  the  prpfs ;  fubordina-  which  the  Dutch  had  usurped  the  pofleffion,  to 

tioo  of  the  military  and  . civil  powers;  trial  by  his, brother  James  Duke  of  York  :  and  Sir  Robert 

jury  ;  fecurity  from  unreafonable  fearches  and  Carr  being  fent  over  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of 

feizures;  a  right  to  an  equal  diftribution  of  juf-»  war  and  land  forces,  and  fummoning  the  Dutch 

tice ;  to  be  heard  in  criminal  profecutions  j  tape,  governor  of  the  city  of  New  Amfterdam,  now 

tition  for  redrefs  of  grievances;  to  bear  arms;  New  York,  to  furrender,  he  yielded  that  capital 

and  to  be  at  liberty  to  emigrate  from  the  State,  to  the  Englifh :  the  reft  of  the  places  in  the  pof- 

It  declares,  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people |  feffion  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  followed  his  ex- 

and  that  they  may,  at  any  time,  alter  their  form  ample  ;  and  thefe  countries  were  confirmed  to  the 

of  government ;  that  no  perfori  fhall  be  obliged  to  Englifh  by  the  Dutch,  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace 

maintain  any  religious  worfhip,  or  fupport  any  between  the  two  nations.   The  Duke  of  York  af- 

miniftry ;  that  all  perfons,  believing  in  the  being  terwards  parcelled  tbem  out  to  under  proprietors ; 

of  a  God,  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu-  felling,  in  particular,  to  William  Penn  the  elder, 

nifhmcnts,  are  eligible  to  office  ;  that  laws  can-  in  1683,  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  alias  Delaware, 

not  be  fufpended  but  by  the  Legiflature;  that  all  and  a  diftrtct  of  it  miles  round  the  fame;  to 

perfons  fhall  be  bailable,  unlefs  for  capital  often-  whom,  his  heirs,  and  affigns,  by  another  deed  of 

ces  ;  that  every  debtor  (hall  be  releafed  from  pri-  the  fame  date,  he  made  over  all  that  trad  of  laud 

fon,  on  delivering  his  eftate  to  his  creditors,  ac-  from  ia  miles  fouth  of  Newcaftle  to  the  Whoie- 

cording  to  law,  unlefs  there  be  ftrong  preemption  hills,  otherwife  called  Cape  Henkpen*  now  divided 

of  fraud;  that  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  into  the  two  countries pt  Kent  and  SufTrx,  which, 

habeas  corpus  (lull  not  be  fufpended,  but  in  time  with  Newcaftle  diftrict,  are  commonly  known  by 

of  rebellion  or  public  danger ;  that  no  ex  pofi  the  name  of  the  Three  Lower  Countries  upon  Dela- 

fa8o  law  fhall  be  made ;  that  no  perfon  fhall 'be  ware  River.  All  the  reft  of  the  under-proprietors, 

attainted  by  the  Legiflature,  or  forfeit  his  eftate  fome  time  after,  furrendered  their  charters  to  the 

for  a  longer  term  than  his  own  life;  that  no  title  crown ;  whereby  New  York  and  the  Jerfeyt  be- 

of  nobility,  or  hereditary  diftinction,  fhall  ever  be  came  royal  governments ;  but  Penn  retained  that 

granted.     Among  other  peculiar  laws  of  this  part  of  the  country  which  had  been  fold  to  htm 

State,  are  one  declaring  all  rivers  and  creeks  to  be  by  the  Duke  of  York,  together  with  what  had 

open  anJ  free  to  all ;  another  for  the  emancipation  been  granted  to  him  before,  in  1 680-r,  which  now 

of  negroes,  a  brankrupt  law  nearly  on  the  fame  conftitutes  the  State  of  Pennfylvania.   As  foon  as 

model  with  thit  of  England,  and  a  law  fubftitu-  Penn  had  got  his  patent,  he  began  to  plant  the 

ting  hard  labour  for  a  long  period,  inftead  of  death,  country.    Thofe  who  went  over  from  England 

as  a  punifbment  for  many  crimes,  which  are  made  were  generally  DifTenters  and  Quakers,  whofe  re- 

cap<tal  by  the  laws  of  England.   Murder,  how-  ligion  is  eftablifbcd  by  law  here,  but  with  full 

ever,  and  fome  other  crimes  are  ftill  punifhed  liberty  to  all  other  Proteftant  feds.   The  Dutch 

with  death.    The  expenfe  of  government  is  efti-  and  Swedes,  who  were  fettled  before  Mr  Penn  be- 

mated  at  L.ji.aSo  annually,  came  proprietor,  choofing  ftill  to  nfidcjnthis 

(6.)  Pennsylvania,  history  of.    Pennfyl-  country,  as  they  did  in  New  York  and  the  Jer- 

vauia  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Ucnry  VII.  fcys,  obtained  the  fame  privileges  as  the  reft  of 

the 
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the  king's  Subjects;  and  their  defcendants  are  now 
the  ferae  people,  Speaking  their  language,  and 
being  governed  by  the  feme  law*.  Mr  Pmn,  how- 
ever, not  Satisfied  with  the  title  granted  him  by 
K.  Charles  II.  and  hit  brother,  bought  the  lands 
alfo  of  the  Indians  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
or  what  they  efteemed  fuch,  (though  twenty  miles 
were  purchased,  at  that  time,  for  led  than  an 
acre  about  Philadelphia  would  coft  now,)  paring 
them  in  cloth,  tools,  and  utenGls,  to  their  entire 
Satisfaction;  for  they  had  not  hands  to  cultivate 
the  loodth  part  of  thefr  lands,  and  If  they  could 
have  raifed  a  product,  there  was  nobody  to  boy  : 
the  purchafe,  therefore,  was  all  clear  gain  to  them; 
and,  by  the  .coming  of  the  EngRfh,  their  paltry 
trade  became  fo  profitable,  that  they  foon  found 
their  condition  much  altered  for  the  better;  and 
arc  now  as  well  clothed  and  fed  as  the  Europeans 
in  many  places.  Pennfylvania  is  one  of  the  mod 
flourishing  ftates  in  North  America,  having  never 
had  any  quarrel  with  the  natives.  Whenever  they 
defire  to  extend  their  Settlements,  they  purchafc 
new  lands  of  the  Sachems,  never  taking  any  by 
force ;  but  the  Indians  now  fct  a  very  high  price 
upon  their  lands,  rn  companion  of  what  they  did 
at  6rft«  In  an  eftimate  of  the  proprietory  eftate 
of  the  province,  published  above  50  years  ago,  we 
find  that  the  proprietaries,  who  alone  can  pur- 
chafe  lands  here  from  the  natives,  had  bought 
7»oo0iOO0  of  acres  for  750L  fterliog,  which  the 
proprietaries  afterwards  fold  at  the  rate  of  15!. 
for  every  too  acres.  The  Indian  council  at  Onon- 
dago,  however,  difepproved  of  their  deputies 
parting  with  fo  much  land;  and,  in  1755,  obliged 
the  proprietaries  to  reconvey  great  part  of  the 
fame  to  the  Indians.  A  difpute  fubfifted  a  long 
time  between  the  proprietaries  of  the  province  and 
Lord  Baltimore,  proprietory  of  Maryland,  about 
the  right  to  certain  lands  ;  which  was  at  laffc  ami- 
cably adj  ufled,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Penns. 
About  1704,  there  happened  fome  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  province*  The  eftablifhment 
that  took  place,  and  fubfifted  till  the  American 
war  broke  out,  confided  of  a  governor,  council, 
and  affcmbly,  each  with  much  the  feme  power 
and  privileges  as  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
New  York.  The  lieutenant-governor  and  coun- 
cil were  appointed  by  the  proprietors  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  with  his  majefty's  approba- 
tion 5  but  if  the  laws  enacled  here  were  not  re- 
pealed within  fix  months  after  xhej  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  for  his  approbation  or  difallow- 
ance,  they  were  not  repealablc  by  the  crown  after 
that  time.  A  ftate  of  peace  and  happinefs  affords 
few  materials  for  the  hiftorian.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  war,  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia took  an  early  and  active  part.  In  Sept. 
1776,  they  eftabtifhed  a  new  conftitution  ;  which 
was  confiderahly  altered  and  improved  in  June 
179a.  (See  §5.)  In  1793,  this  ftate,  but  particu- 
larly the  capital,  was  vititcd  by  the  yellow  fever, 
which,  in  the  fhort  fpacc  of  3  months,  carried  off 
about  5000  people.  In  1794,  an  alarming  infur- 
rectipn  took  place  in  the  weftern  counties,  the  of- 
tenfibte  caufe  of  which  was  an  excife  upon  whifky, 
but  an  incendiary  letter  afterwards  discovered, 
fhowed  that  a  deep  Scheme  had  been  laid  to  ex- 
oitc  a  rebellion  in  the  ftate.   But  by  the  wife  and 
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decisive  meafurea  adopted  by  the  executive  grA^ 
vernment,  Supported  by  the  great  body  of  the" 
citizens,  the  mfurrection  was  quelled  and  tran- 
quillity reftored  almoft  without  bloodfhed. 

(7.)  PENNSYLVANIA,  LITERARY,  HUM  AN  I,  AN!* 

othir  tociiTiss  in.  No  ftate  in  the  Union 
abounds  more  in  Societies  inftituted  for  the  belt 
purpofes,  than  Prnnfylvania.  1.  The  American 
Pbilofophical  Society,  was  inftituted  in  17691  efta- 
blifhed by  charter  in  17&0,  and  confiits  of  300 
members,  ft*  The  Humane  Society  for  the  reco- 
very of  perfons  apparently  dead  by  drowning, 
was  inftituted  in  1770.  3.  The  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  wan 
begun  m  1774,  and  enlarged  in  1787.  The  legis- 
lature have  adopted  its  humane  views,  fo  far  as  t6 
pafo  an  act,  March  1  ,  1 788, n  for  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  Slavery wherein,  among  other  things,  if 
was  enacted  H  that  no  per  fori  born  within  the  ftate- 
fhall  be  a  flave  for  life ;  and  all  perpetual  Slavery 
is  for  ever  abolifhed."  4.  A  Society  for  promoting 
political  inqairiet  was  tnftrtnted  in  1787:  as  was 
alfo,  3.  a  Society  for  promoting  medical,  anatomi- 
cal, And  chemical  knowledge ;  which  was  incor- 
porated by  act  of  Affcmbly,  in  March  1789,  Into  ai 
College  of  Phyficiani.  6.  A  Society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Ufeful  Arts  was  inftituted  in  1787.- 
7.  The  Society  of  United  Brethren  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gofpel  among  the  heathen,  was  alfo 
inftituted  in  17I7,  and  incorporated  in  1788.  8. 
The  Agricultural  Society.  9.  The  Marine  Socie- 
ty. 10.  The  Charitable  Society,  for  the  Support 
of  the  wid  ows  and  families  of  Prcfbytcrian  clergy- 
men :  befides  many  other  charitable  focietics,  an 
hoSpitat,  a  public  difpenfatory,  &c.  Colleges  and 
academies,  &c.  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
thecities.   See  Carlisle,  Philadelphia,  Sec. 

(8.)  Pennsylvania,  manufactures  of.-— 
Thefe  being  generally  mentioned  under  the  names.' 
of  the  principle  towns,  it  is  only  neceffary  here  to 
take  notice,  that  manufactures  of  all  kinds  arc  of 
late  greatly  improved  and  increafed  in  this  ftate ; 
particularly  thofe  of  leather,  ikins,  furs,  boots, 
Shoes,  Saddles,  harneffes,  &c. ;  that  iron  works  are 
of  long  (landing,  and  that  all  the  varieties  in  that 
branch  either  of  caft  or  forged  iron  are  made  as  in 
Europe}  that  cabinet-making,  houfe  carpentry, 
coach-making,  fhip-building,  &c.  are  carried  on 
with  equal  fuceeSs;  as  well  as  manufactures  of 
paper,  ft  one  and  glafs  wares,  earthen  wares,  bricks, 
gun-powder,  and  various  utenflls  in  copper,  brafs, 
and  tin.  But  there  is  no  probability  that  the  ci- 
tizens of  this  ftate  will  be  able  to  rival  the  manu- 
facturers of  Britain,  in  their  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  cloths,  for  a  long  period.  One  Species  of 
manufacture,  peculiar  to  America,  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent ;  viz.  the  making  of  excellent  Sugar 
from  the  maple  tree.  About  300,000  hats  arc  alfo 
made  annually  of  wool  and  fur. 

(9.)  Pennsylvania,  minerals  of.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  confiderablc  quantities  throughout  this 
ftate  z  copper,  lead,  and  a'um  in  fevcra!  places, 
Li  me- ft  one  quarries  are  wrought  in  many  diftri<5ls, 
and  various  kinds  of  beautiful  marble.  Coals  alfo 
abound  in  the  middle  and  weftern  parts. 

(10.)  Pennsylvania,  natural  curiosities 
in.  In  the  Ph'Iof.  T rmf.  for  J757,  there  is  an  .tc- 
count  of  a  copper  Spring  in  Pennsylvania.  This 

Spring 
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fpring  rite*  from  a  copper  mine*  and  will  diflblve   with  the  Sufquehannah.  Its  entrance  is  fpaci<w*> 
iron  in  lefs  time  by  three  aths  than  the  waters  of  and  defcends  fo  much  as  that  the  furface  of  the/ 
Wicklow  in  Ireland,  defcribed  by  Dr  William  river  is  rather  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  caver 
Henry  and  Dr  Bond.  From  the  folution  of  iron   The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  limeftone  rock? 
in  thefe  waters,  about  half  the  quantity  of  pure  perhaps  so  feet  thick.   It  contains  fcveral  apart* 
copper  is  procured  by  melting  it  in  a  crucible  i   ments,  fomeof  them  very  high  and  fpacious.  Tbe 
but  though  thefe  waters  melt  iron  fooner  than  the   water  is  inceflantly  percolating  through  the  roof, 
Irtfli  waters,  yet  the  rotation  doe*  not  produce  fo   and  falls  in  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavev 
great  a  proportion  of  copper;  for  the  pure  cop-   Thefe  drops  petrify  as  they  fall,  and  have  gradu- 
pcr  procured  from  the  folution  of  iron  in  the  Irifh  ally  formed  (olid  pdlars,  which  appear  as  fepportp 
water,  it  to  the  folution  as  16  to  ao.  In  the  neigh,   to  the  roof.   Forty  years  ago  there  were  ten  fucb 
bourhood  of  this,  which  fuppltes  800  hbds.  in  14  pillars,  each  fix  inches  in  diameterr  and  fix  feel 
hours,  are  many  ores  of  vitriol  and  falphur;  the  nigh;  all  fb  ranged  that  the  place  they  ioclofed  rev 
water  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  of  an  acid,  fweet,   fembled  a  fanctuary  in  a  Roman  church.  No  roy« 
aoftere,  inky, and  naufeous  tatte.  It  is  very  heavy  al  throne  ever  exhibited  more  grandeur  than  this 
for  the  hydrometer,  which  was  immerfed  in  it,  hifus  nature*   The  refcmblances  of  feverat  monu* 
flood  at  the  lame  height  aa  in  a  folution  of  one  ments  are  found  indented  in  the  walls  on  the  fides 
ounce  fix  drams  of  Engliih  vitriol  m  a  quart  of  wa-   of  the  cave,  which  appear  like  the  tombs  of  de- 
ter. A  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  folution  of  pot-  parted  heroes.    Suspended  from  the  roof  is  Mr 
athes  inftantly  precipitates  the  metallic  parts  of  hell  (which  is  nothing  more  than  a  ftooe  projected 
this  water  in  three  different  colours  \  ochre  at  the   jn  an  unufuar  form),  fo  called  from  the  found  that 
top,  green  in  the  middle,  aod  white  at  bottom  s  it  ocoafions  when  (truck,-  which  h  fimilar  to  that 
a  clean  knife  kept  in  it  a  few  minutes,  is  covered   of  a  bell.  Some  of  the  ftalattites  are  of  a  colour 
with  a  bright  copper  colour.   But  befides  a  large   like  fugar-candy,  and  others  refemble  loaf  fugar  \ 
proportion  of  copper,  this  water  contains  alio  a  but  their  beauty  is  much  defaced.  The  water, 
large  proportion  of  vitriol  of  iron.  A  pint  of  it  which  percolates  through  the  roof,  fo  much  of  it 
exhaled  by  a  flow  fire  left  400  grains  of  folid  con  •  as  is  not  petrified  in  its  coin fe,  runs  down  the  de* 
tents,  which  appeared  to  be  chiefly  faline ;  for  clivity,  and  is  both  pleafant  and  wholefome  to 
196  grains  of  it,  diflblved  and  filtered  did  not  drink.  There  are  fcveral  boles  in  the  bottom  of 
leave  above  four  grains  of  iodiffoluble  matter.   It  the  cave,  defcending  perpendicularly,  perhaps  in- 
appears  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  vitriolic   to  an  abyfs  below,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to 
parts  in  this  water  is  fix  drams  to  a  pint ;  confe-  walk  without  a  light.   At  the  end  of  the  cave  ia 
quenttjr  it  is  a  ftrortger  folution  of  vitriol  than  fea-  a  pretty  brook,  which,  after  a  fhort  courfe,  lofes 
water  is  of  a  marine  felt.  So  that  befides  the  cop-  itfelf  among  the  rocks.   Beyond  this  brook  is  an 
per  to  be  obtained  by  a  folution  of  iron,  it  will  outlet  from  the  cave  by  a  very  narrow  aperture* 
afford  great  quantities  of  vitriol,  and  the  great   Through  this  the  vapours  continually  pats  out- 
plenty  both  or  water  and  fuel  will  make  the  efta-   wards  with  a  thong  current  of  air,  and  afeend, 
hltihment  of  a  copperas  work  extremely  cheap  and  refembling  at  night  the  imoke  of  a  furnace.  Part 
commodious.   This  water  mixed  with  common  of  thefe  vapours  and  fogs  appear  on  attending  to 
water  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  emetic  and  cathar-   be  condenfed  at  the  head  of  this  great  alembic, 
tic  by  the  country  people,  and  is  found  very  ef>  and  the  more  volatile  parts  to  be  carried  off, 
ficacious  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diforders  aad  through  the  aperture  communicating  with  the  ex* 
tore  eyes.   Amongft  the  other  curiofities  of  this  terior  air,  by  the  force  of  the  air  in  its  paffage. 
province  may  be  reckoned  another  fpring  about  14      (n.)  Pennsylvania,  population  ©f,  anb> 
feet  deep  and  about  ido  fquare,  in  the  neighbour*   xeligiovs  sects  in.  Dr  Morfe,  informs  us,  that 
hood  of  Reading.  ,  A  fuU  mill  ftream  iffues  from   rn  1787  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania  were  rec* 
it.  The  waters  are  clear  and  fnll  of  fifties.  From   koned  at  360,000.  They  now  very  far  exceed  that 
appearances  it  is  probable  that  this  fpring  is  the  calculation.  Thefe  inhabitants  confift  of  emigrants 
outlet  of  a  very  coofiderable  river,  which  about   from  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Scotland* 
two  miles  above  this  place  finks  into  the  earth,   The  Friends  and  Episcopalians  are  chiefly  of  Eog- 
aad  is  conveyed  to  this  outlet  in  a  fubterranean   lifh  extraction,  and  compofc  about  one  third  of 
channel*   In  the  northern  parts  of  Pennfylvania   the  inhabitants.   They  live  principally  m  Phila* 
there  is  a  creek  called  Oil  creek,  which  runs  into  delphia,  and  in  the  counties  of  Cbefter,  Philadel- 
the  Allegany  river.   It  iffues  from  a  fpring,  on   pbia,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery.    The  Iriflj  are 
the  top  of  which  floats  an  oil  fimilar  to  that  called   rooftly  Preibyteriani.   Their  anceftera  came  from 
Barbadoes  tar,  and  from  which  one  man  may  ga-   the  north  of  Ireland*  which  was  originally  fettled 
ther  feveral  gallons  in  a  day.  The  troops  fent  to  from  Scotland ;  hence  they  have  fcmetimes  been 
guard  the  weftern  pofis  baited  at  this  fpring,  col-   called  Scotch  Irifli,  to  denote  their  double  defcent* 
ieded  ibme  oC  the  oil,  and  bathed  their  joiota  with   But  tbey  are  commonly  and  more  properly  called 
it.  This  gave  them  great  relief  from  the  rheumatic  Irifh,  or  the  defendants  of  people  from  the  north 
complaints  with  which  they  were  affected.   The   of  Ireland.  Tbey  inhabit  the  weftern  and  frontier 
waters,  of  which  the  troops  drank  freely,  opera,  counties,  and  are  numerous.   The  Germans  corn- 
ted  aa  a  gentle  purge.   There  arc  three  remark-  pofe  one  quarter  at  leaft,  if  not  a  third,  of  the  in- 
-We  caves  in  this  ftate?  one  near  Carliile,  in  Cum-  habitants  of  Pennfylvania*  They  inhabit  the  north 
herland  county ;  one  in  the  townfhip  of  Durham,  parts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  counties 
>Q  Buck's  county ;  and  the  $d  at  Swetara,  in  Lan-  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Dauphin, 
cAfter  county.   The  latter  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lancafter,  York, and  Northampton}  moftly  in  the 
Swetara  river,  about  a  miles  above  its  confluence  four  laft.   They  confift  of  Lutherans  (who  are  the 
Vot..  XVH.  Paxt  I.  A  a  moft 
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trioR  mimcrons  feet),  Calvinifts,  Moravians,  Men- 
nonift*,  Tunkers  (corruptly  called  Dunkers),  and 
Swinfelters,  who  are  a  fpecies  of  Quaker*.  Thefe 
arc  all  diftinguifhed  for  their  temperance,  indus- 
try, and  economy.  The  Germans  have  ufually 
I5  of  69  members  m  the  affemMy :  and  fome  of 
them  have  arifen  to  the  firft  honours  in  the  ftate, 
and  now  fill  a  number  of  the  higher  offices.  Vet 
the  lower  c'aft  are  very  ignorant  and  fuperftitious. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them  going  to  market 
with  a  little  bag  n(  fait  tied  to  their  horfes  manes, 
for  the  pnrpefe,  they  fay,  of  kecpirig  off  the  witch. 
e«.  Thv  Baptiftsfcxrfpt  »he  Mcnnonifts  and  Tan- 
ker Bapttfts,  who  .ire  Germans)  are  chit-fly  the 
defendants  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  and  are  not 
rrunaerons.  A  proportionate  aflemblage  of  the 
natibral  prrjudiccs,  the  manners,  cuftoms,  rell* 


glons,  a«< 


itical  fentiments  of  all  thefe,  will 


form  the  Penr.fylvanian  character.  As  the  leading 
traits  in  this  character,  thus  conftrfufed,  we  may 
venture  to  mention  indnflry,  frugality,  bordering 
in  fome  inftances  on  parftmony,  enter prife,  a  tafte 
and  ability  for  improvements  in  mechanics,  In 
manufacture,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and 
in  the  liberal  fciences;  temperance,  plainnefs,  and 
ftmpKcity  in  drefs  and  manners:  pride  and  humi- 
lity in  their  extremes ;  inoffenfivenefs  and  intrigue^ 
In  regard  to  religion,  variety  and  harmony,  libe- 
rality and  its  oppodtcs,  fuper  flit  ion  and  bigotry  \ 
and  in  politics  *n  unhappy  jargon.  Such  appear  to 
be  the  difringuifhing  traits  in  the  collective  Penn- 
fjlvanraft  character.   Of  the  great  variety  of  reli- 
gions denominations  in  Pennfylvania,  the  Friend* 
or  Quakers  are  the  mod  numerous.   They  were 
the  •toft  ftttkrs  of  Pennfylvania  in  168a  under  WiU 
liam  Penr,  and  have  ever  finCe  flourifhed  in  the 
free  enjoy ment'of  their  religion.   See  Quakers. 
They  are  generally  honeft,  punctual,  and  even 
punctilious  in  their  dealings;  provident  for  the ne- 
cc fli ties  of  their  poor ;  friends  to  humanity,  and 
of  eowrfe  enemies  to  flavery  ?  ftriet  In  their  difcip- 
Kne  t  careful  in  the  obfervance  even  of  the  psnctU 
lios  in  drefa,  fpeech,  and  manners,  which  their 
religion  enjoins ;  faithful  In  the  education  of  their 
children;  induftrious  in  their  feveral  occupations. 
Ill  fliort,  they  have  proved  themfelves  to  be  good 
citizens.   Next  to  the  Quakers,  the  Prefbytcrians 
lite  the  fhoft  numerous.   There  are  upwards  of 
60  mini  Acts  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinift  reli- 
gion, who  are  of  German  extraction,  now  in  this 
ftate ;  all  of  whom  have  one  or  more  congregations 
under  their  care;  ind  marry  of  them  preach  in 
fplendld  and  expenfive  churches.   The  Lutherans 
to  not  differ  in  any  thing  eflential  from  the  £prf- 
Copaliana,  nor  do  the  Calvinifts  from  the  Prefbyte- 
rianF,   The  Moravians  are  of  German  extraction. 
Of  this  religion  there  are  about  1300  fouls  in  Penn- 
sylvania, iftz,  between  500  and  600  m  Bethlehem, 
450  in  Nazareth,  and  upwards  of  300  at  Litiz  in 
liancafter  county.   The  call  themfelves  the  Uni- 
Jiitei  Brethren  of  tht  Pnteflant  Epls  copal  Church, 
They  are  called  Moravians,  becaufe  tbe  firft  fet- 
tlers  in  the  Englifh  dominions  were  chiefly  emi- 
grants from  Moravia.   See  Hern h utter 3,  and 
Univas  Fratrum  ;  and  for  the  Mcnnonites,  fee 
Msnnonites.  They  were  introduced  into  Ame- 
rica by  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  fettled  at  Beth- 
lehem, which  is  their  principal  fettlcment  in  Ame- 


rica, as  early  at  1741.  For  the Tunkers,  fee  Tuir- 

RERS. 

(ta.)  PENNSYLVANIA,  PRINCIPAL  TOWS  B  OF. 

Thefe  are  Phii.4B£lpru(  tbe  capital,  Lancafter, 
Carlifle,  Pittfburg,  Swnbnry,  Bethlehem,  Naza* 
reth,  York  to  .  n,  Harrifburg,  and  Wafliington. 
See  thefe  article 

(it.)  Pennsylvania,  quadrupeds,  birds* 
and  fish  0/  Bcfides  the  ufual  domeftic  ani- 
rr.sl*.  horfes,  fherp,  and  oxen,  this  ftate  abounds 
with  deer,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  martins,  pan- 
thers, bears,  wolves,  fquirrela,  foxes,  Opoliann s, 
r»bHf«,  wild  cats,  &c.  Buffaloes  feldotn  croft 
the  Ohio.  Wild  turkeys  and  pheatants,  formerly 
nnmerons*  are  now  become  rare,  except  in  the 
newftrttlementr*  Pigeons, ducks,  and  wild  geefc  are 
nnmerous.  Turkeys  and  other  tame  poultry  are 
numerous  and  cheap.  The  rivers  abound  with  fifh, 

(14.)  Pennsylvania,  rivers  of.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Sufqueban- 
nah,  Allegany,  Monortgahela,  aod  Youghiogany. 
See  thefe  articles. 

(it.)  Pennsylvania,  soil  and  produce  of. 
The  foil  is  various ;  fome  parts  barren  j  a  great 
proportion  good ;  and  a  confukrable  part  un- 
commonly fertile.  In  general  it  is  fitter  for  rait- 
ing grain  than  grafs.  The  greater  part  of  tbe 
trees  and  plants,  that  grow  in  the  United  States, 
abound  in  Pennfylvania.  Oak,  biccory,  walnut, 
fafla/raa,  mulberry,  and  tulip  tree* abound  in  tbe 
woods.  Pines,  cedars,  red  and  white,  elms  and 
maples  alfo  are  numerous.  Wheat,  the  ftaple  of 
Pennfylvania,  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  potatoes,  Arc.  are  cultivated  in  great 
quantities. 

(t6.)  Pennsylvania,  tradb  of.  The  com- 
merce with  the  £.  and  S.  states  is  chiefly  an  ex- 
change. Flour,  bar  iron,  bats,  fhocs,  fad  dies,  car- 
riages, foades,  axes,  hoes,  paper,  books,  tin  and 
iron  wares,  &c.  are  exported ;  and  oil,  fperma- 
ccti,  feal  (kins,  falsnon,  cod,  cheefe,  tar,  pitch, 
furniture,  India  goods,  European  clothing,  flee, 
arc  imported.  Its  trade  with  New  York  depends 
on  the  fluctuation  of  the  market ;  but  a  great  trade 
is  carried  on  with  New  Jetfey  and  Delaware  ;  as 
well  as  with  the  Spanifh  dominions  by  the  Ohio, 
and  with  the  Britiih  by  the  lakes,  and  both  ways 
with  the  Indian  nations. 

PENNSYLVANlAN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Pennfylvania. 

(s.)'*  PENNY.  »./.  plural  pence,  [petug,  Sax.J 
j.  A  fmall  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a  Jhiliing  : 
a  penny  is  the  radical  denomination  from  which 
Englifh  coin  n  numbered,  the  copper  halfpence 
and  farthings  being  Only  nvmmwum  fmrnulij  a  fub- 
ordmate  species  of  coin.— 

No  filver  ferny  to  reward  her  pain. 
One  frugal  on  his  birth-day  tears  to  dine, 

Does  at  a  penny's  coft  in  herbs  r*  nne,  Dry  den. 
a.  Proverbially.  A  fmall  fum.— 
You  fhall  hear 

The  legions,  now  in  Otfllia,  fooner  landed 

In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 

Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.  Skak. 
We  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.  &h/ik. 
— Take  uot  the  utmoft  penny  that  is  lawful,  for 
although  it  be  lawful,  yet  it  is  not  fafe.  Tajior>. 
3.  Money  in  general. — 
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Be  fare  to  turn  the  penny.  Dry  den.  and  the  ruins  of  Beunston  e  Castle.  'It -ha 

—It  may  be  a  contrivance  of  fome  printer,  who  an  excellent  library  of  books,  paintings,  and  Ro, 

hath  a  mind  to  make  a  penny.  man  antiquities,  chiefly  from  Antominus's  wall. 

(a.)  Penny,  or  Pbny,  in  commerce,  an  ancient  The  policies  around  it  are  highly  ornamental,  ant} 

EogUih  coin,  which  had  formerly  coufiderable  near  the  river  is  Offiant  Rail*  an  admired  work  of 

cottrfe}  but,  till  of  late,  was  dwindled  into  an  ima-  Runciman's :  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  iaan 

ginary  money,  or  money  of  account,  containing  obcliik  to  the  memory  of  Alan  Ramfay,  the  Scotr 

the  a*th  part  of  a  milling,  or  140th  of  a  pound,  tifh  poet,  who  often  refided  here,  and  drew  the 

Camden  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  petunia,  various  picturefque  fcenes  of  his  beautiful  p  til  oral 

«wwjf.    The  ancient  Englifh  penny,  peiug,  ox  comedy,  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  from  a  number  of 

pening,  was  the  firft  filver  coin  Aruck  in  England.;  real  foenes  ftill  vifiblc  on  the  borders  of  thj*  pariih ; 
and  toe  only  one  current  among  the  Anglo-Sak- 
on*;  as  is  agreed  by  Camden, Spelman,  Dr  Hicks, 
U.c.  The  penny  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three- 
pence; 6ve  of  them  made  one  (billing,  or  fcillmg 


as  is  pointed  out  at  conOderablc  len  gth  in  Sir  J. 
"vtclair'j  Stat.  Acc.\o\.  XVU.  p.  6oq.-~6*6. 
dO*«NNVCoiCE,  a  village  in  the  above  parifb, 


Saxon  ;  30  a  mark  or  mancufc,  equal  to  our  j&.  6d, 
Till  the  time  of  King  Edward  I,  the  penny  was 
ltruck  with  a  crofs,  fo  deeply  indented  in  it,  that 


9  miles  SW.  of  Edinburgh,  feated  near  Penny* 
cuickHoufe. 

(3.)  Psnnycuick,  Alexander,  M.  D.  a  Scottifb 
poet  and  phyfictan,  who  publifhed  a  fmall  volume 


it  might  be  eafily  broke,  and  parted,  on  occafioo,  pf  humourous  poems  in  t  he  Scottifti  dialect,  in  the 
into  two  part*,  thence  called  halfpenniej ;  or  into  17th  century.  He  was  proprietor  of  New  Hall 
four,  thence  called /jwnfiftfiiji.  or  fartbing j.-»-But   and  Romanno. 

that  prince  coined  it  without  indenture ;  in  lieu      (t.)  *  Pennyroyal,  or  pudding  graft,  n.f,  [pu* 
of  which,  he  6rft  ftruck  round  halfpence  and  far-  legium,  Latin.]   A  plant.  Milltr. 
things.   He  alio  reduced  the  weight  of  the  peony      (a.)  Penny-royal,  in  botany.  See  Mentha* 
to  a  ftandard;  ordering  that  it  ihould  weigh  3*     .  (3.)  Penny-royal,  ViaquiAN.   See  Satu* 
grain*  of  wheat,  taken  out  of  tl»e  middle  of  the  reia. 

ear.  This  penny  was  called  the  penny  Jttrltng.  dO  *  Pennyweight,  n.f.  [penny  and  weight^ 
Twenty  of  thefe  pence  were  to  weigh  an  ounce  ;  A  weight  containing  24  grams  troy  weight.— 
when  the  penny  became  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin.  The  Sevil  piece  of  ei^ht  is  1$  pennyweight,  in  the 
See  Sterling,  and  Pennyweight.  TbtjSfaer  pound  worfe  than  the  Engliih  itandatd,  weighs  14 
penny  is  now  nigh  di/ulld;  but  in  1797,  a  new  pennyweight*  contains  13  pennyweight,  ai  grains 
copper  coinage  took  place,  when  a  great  quantity  and  15  nutej,  of  which  there  are  ao  in  the  grain 
of  halfpenny,  penny,  and  two-penny  pieces  were  fterling  filter,  and  is  in  value  43  Engliih  pence  and 
firuck;  the  two  latter  in  quite  a  new  form;  the  11  hundreds  of  a  penny.  Arbuthnot. 
legendGEOtGius  HI.  d.g.  Rex, and  Britannia,  (i.) The  Pen n y-weig ht  is  a  Troy  weight,  con- 
1797,  on  the  reverie,  beingy*/.-'-,  inltcad  of  being   taining  24  grains  ;  each  grain  weighing  a  grain  of 

u  heat  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  well 
dried.  The  name  took  its  rife  hence,  that  this 
was  formerly  the  wctgbt  of  one  of  our  ancient  fil- 
ver pennies.  See  Penny.  Twenty  of  thefe  pernor 
weights  make  an  ounce  Troy. 

*  PfNNYWISE.  adj.  [penny  and  wife.]  One  who 
faves  fmall  fums  at  the  hazard  of  larger ;  one  who 
is  a  niggard  on  improper  occafions.— lie  oatfpen- 
nj/wi/e  i  riches  have  wings  and  fly  away  of  them- 
felvec.  Bacon. 

(1.)  Penny-wort,  Marsh.    See  Hydroco- 

TYLfc. 

(a.)  Penny-wort,  Wall.  See  Cotyledon. 
(3.)  Penny  wort,  Water.   See  Hydroco- 

tyle. 

*  Pennywoatm.  n.f.  [penny  and  worth.}  I.  At 


railed. 

L.;.'.  Penny,  in  ancient  flatutes,  is  ufe<l  for  all 
fiJver  money.  And  hence  the  ward-penny,  <<*/«r- 
penary*  hundred-penny,  tithing-penny,  anil  brothel- 
penny. 

PENNYCUICK,  [Gael.  i.e.  Ciukoo't  bill.]  a  pa* 
rifh  of  Scotland,  in  Mid  Lothian  1 7^  mile*  long, 
and  6  broad.  The  Elk  runs  through  it  from  W. 
to  £.  and  nearly  divides  it.  The  foil  is  various ; 
cLiy,  gravel,  faod,  and  mofs*  Oats,  barley,  peafe, 
turnips,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chid  crops.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  but  the  air  is  keen  and  pier- 
cing, the  winter*  are  fevere,  and  the  changes  of 
weather  often  fudden  and  violent.  Iron,  lime, 
tree-Hone,  grauite,  petunfe  pcnllavdua*  peats,  and 
coaly,  abound.   Silver  has  alio  been  found  in  it. 


There  are  likewife  chalybeate,  mineral,  and  pe-  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny,  a.  Any  purchafe^ 
Inlying  waters.  Many  petrified  (heilk  ol  the  niy-  any  tbing  bougiit  or  fold  for  money.— As  for  coin 
tu'us,  mya,  and  helix,  and  figured  ftones  have  b*e»    it  is  nothing  natural,  fave  only  for  barley  and 


oats,  and  fome  places  for  rye ;  and  therefore  the 
larger  pennyworths,  may  be  allowed  to  them. 
Spenfer. 

,   Pirates  may  make  cheap  perm  worth  of  their 
pillage, 

And  purchafc  friends.  Shot. 
—You  may  come  into  court,  and  fwear  that  I 
have  a  poor  pennyworth  of  the  Engiifh.  Sb*A. 
— Lucian  affirms,  that  the  fouls  of  ufurers  after 
td  in  1 761,  by  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  their  death  are  tranflated  into  the  bodies  of  aflcs, 
Hart.  Its  fituation  is  delightful,  commanding  a  and  there  remain  certain  days  for  poor  men  to 
profpetft  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Efk  runs,  ter-  take  their  penny  wrtbs  out  of  their  bones  and  iidea 
aai»atcd  by  the  W.  extrcmily  of  Peutland  Hills,  by  cudgel  and  fpur.  Peacbam*—  Though  m  pur- 

A  a  %  chafes 


found  among  various  ftrata.  On  the  N.  the  pa- 
ritb  includes  a  part  of  the  Peutland  Hills,  whuh 
aboaod  with  pafturc,  and  feed  shout  8000  fliecp. 
Of  this  pariOi,  the  population  in  1793  was  1721 ; 
ia  created  831,  fince  1755*  chiefly  occafioned  by 
tLe  erection  of  a  cotton  and  a  paper  mifiu  T^cre 
are  relic*  of  feveral  ancient  camps.  I2  this  panfh 
ztfo  are  the  feats  of  New-Hall*  Spittal,  and  J'^nny. 
cA-Hot-  ?   This  lalt  is  an  elegant  manfion,  erecl 
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chafes  ofchurcb-lands  men  have  ufually  the  cheap-  England,  feated  under  a  hill  called  Peniith 

♦ft  pennyworths,  yet  they  have  not  always  the  beft  Fell,  near  the  rivers  Earnont  and  Lowther.  1 

bargains.  South.    3.  Something  advantageoufly  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  travellers  i  but  ha«  Hrtl> 

fraught «  a  purcbafegot  forlefs  than  it  is  worth. —  other  trade,  except  tanning,  and  afmallmanu 

For  fame  he  prayed,  but  let  the  event  declare,  faclure  of  checks.   Formerly  k  had  a  caiUe,  bu 

Hehadnomighty^nn'<jyorrAofhi8pray'r.  DryJ.  it  is  now  in  ruins.   In  the  church-yard  is  a  mo 

4-  A  fmall  quantity. — My  friendihip  1  diltributc  nument  of  great  antiquity,  confifting  of  two  ftom 

In  pennyworths  to  thofe  about  me.   '  pillars  11  feet  6?inches  high,  and  5  yo  circtimfe 

(1.)  PENOBSCOT,  a  la  rge  river  of  the  United  rence  in  the  lower  part  which  is  rounded  ;  th< 

States  in  Maine,  which  is  formed  by  the  conflu-  upper  is  fquare  and  tapers  to  a  point ;  in  th« 

ence  of  two  confiderable  rivers,  called  the  E.  and  fquare  part  is  fome  fret-work,  and  the  relievo  oi 

and  W.  Forks,  that  rife  on  the  borders  of  Can  a-  a  crofs ;  and  on  the  interior  fide  of  one  is  the  faini 

da,  and  unite  below  the  Moofc-head  lake,  which  representation  of  fome  animal.  But  thefe  ftonei 

35  miles  long  and  15  broad.   Thence  it  runs  are  mortifed  at  their  lower  part  into  a  round  one 

6.  for  60  miles  to  Indian  Oldtown,  40  of  which  they  are  about  15  feet  afunder,  and  the  fpace  be 

are  through  a  fertile  level  country.   About  300  tween  them  is  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  two 

fards  farther  down,  it  has  a  portage  of  iao  yards,  very  large  but  thin  femicircular  ft  ones  ;  fo  that 

Thence  it  continues  to  run  S.  47  miles,  and  falls  there  is  left  between  pillar  and  pillar  a  walk  ol 

into  the  Atlantic  at  Fort  Pownal,  where  it  forms  two  feet  in  breadth.   Two  of  thefe  lefler  ftonei 

n  large  Bay,  (N°  3.)  The  tide  runs  35  miles  up  are  plain,  the  others  have  certain  figures,  at  pre. 

this  river,  which  is  navigable  34  miles  by  teiTels  knt  fcarce  intelligible.  Near  thefe  pillars  is  an. 

of  30  tons.  other  called  the  x'mnt's  thumb,  3  feet  8  inches 

(a.)  PsNOBiCOT,  a  poft  town  and  port  of 'entry  high,  with  an  expanded  head,  perforated  on  both 

of  the  United  States,  in  Maine,  capital  of  Hancock  fides ;  from  the  middle  the  ft  one  riles  again  into 

county,   ft  contained  1084  citizens  in  x  7^0.   It  a  leffcr  head,  rounded  at  top  :  but  no  part  has  a 

is  141  miles  NW.  of  Portland,  a6a  N.  by  E.  of  tendency  to  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  being  in  no  part 

Bolton,  and  606  from  Philadelphia.   Lon.  68.  40.  mutilated.   The  pillars  are  faid  to  have  betn  fet 

^  up  in  memory  or  Sir  Owen  Cefarius,  a  famous 


W.   Lat  44. 14.  N 

(3.)  Penobscot  Bay,  a  large  bay  of  the  At- 
lantic,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Maine,  about  48  miles 
broad ;  containing  fevcral  iflands.  Lon.  68.  40.  to 
69.  o  W.    Lat.  43.  55.  to  44.  30. 

(4.)  Pekobscot  Hills,  mountains  of  the  TJ- 
nitod  Suns,  in  Maine,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Ptnob- 


warrior,  buried  here,  who  killed  fo  many  wild 
bears,  which  much  infefted  this  county,  that  the 
figures  of  bears,  cut  in  ftone,  on  each  tide  of 
his  grave,  were  fet  there  in  remembrance  of  the 
execution  he  made  among  thofe  bcaJU;  and  it  is 
like  wife  faid  his  body  extended  from  on*  pillar 
to  the  other.  In  the  market-place  there  is  a  town- 


(3.)  Penobscots,  a  nation  of  N.  American  In-  houfe  of  wood,  beautified  with  bears  cHmbing  up 

dians  who  live  in  Indian  Old  Town,  a  town  on  a  r  igged  ftaff.  There  is  a  memorandum  on  the  N. 

an  ifland  in  the  Penobfcot,  which  they  fay  they  fide  of  the  vcftry  without,  that,  in  1398,  I266 

have  poffeffed  above  500  years.    Their  ifland  perfons  died  here  of  the  plague.   There  is  a  cha- 

contains  about  ace  acres  of  ground.  rity-fchool  in  this  place  for  so  boys,  and  another 

('•)       P°NT,  [from  pendent  pons,  Lat.]  a  pa-  for  jo  girls,  maintained  by  55I.  a  year,  by  the  fa. 

fifh  of  Scotland  in  Dumfriesshire,  24  miles  long,  crament  money  and  parifh  ltock.    Jn  1713  the 


and  above  3  broad.  The  ground  rifes  from  the 
fit.  by  a  continual  afcent  to  the  NW.  where,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scatr,  (which  rifes  there)  it  is 
3300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  low- 
er part  is  watered  fey  the  Nith.  Cairnkinnow  is 
m  the  middle  of  the  parifh.  (See  Caunkinnow.) 
The  whole  diftridt  exhibits  a  beautiful  and  ro 


Scotch  Highlanders  entered  this  town,  and  quar- 
tered  in  it  for  a  night,  in  their  way  to  Prelton, 
without  doing  much  harm ;  but  in  the  rebel 
lion,  1 743,  they  were,  it  is  faid,  very  rapacious, 
and  cruel.  It*  handlome  fpacious  church  bai 
been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  roof  fupported  b; 
pillars,  whofe  fhafts  are  of  one  entire  redd 


3 


ttantic  profpefl.  Qlenqubarirtn  Craig,  a  high  rock  finne,  dug  out  of  a  neighbouring  quarry.'  On  tW 

of  hard  brownifh  whinftone,  is  above  ioco  feet  of  E.  part  of  the  parifli,  upoo  the  N.  bank  of  the  ri> 

perpendicular  height.    The  foil  is  fandy  and  ver  Earnont,  there  are  two  caves  or  grottoes,  duj 

mc^ly  deep,  but  has  been  much  improved  by  cut  of  the  folid  rock,  and  furhcient  to  contain  io< 

lime.   AH  the  ufual  grains  are  raifed,  as  w  ell  as  men.   The  pafiage  to  them  is  very  narrow  anf* 


turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  Sec.  The  population 
in  1790  was  800;  decrcafc  37,  fince  17^5  ;  the 
number  of  fheep  was  iico;  of  black  cattle  980. 

(a.)  Ph n pont,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
containing  about  120  inhabitant*,. 

PENRHYN,  Dha,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of 


dangerous  ;.  and  it  is  poffible  that  its  perilous  aC 
cefs  may  have  given  it  the  name  of  JJj  Partis.  Tbl 
vulgar  tell  many  ftories  of  one  Ifis,  a  giant,  whii 
lived  there  in  lormer  time6.  But  probably,  the! 
fubtemreons  chambers  were  made  for  a  fecun 
retreat  in  time  of  fudden  danger:  and  the  irot 


Wales,  in  Caernarvonfhirc ;  10  m.  hi.  of  Pulhej-.  gste?,  which  were  taken  away  not  long  ago,  feei 

PENRISE,  a  fea  port  town  of  S.  Wales,  in  to  confirm  that  fuppofition.  Loo.  3. 16.  W.  Lai 

OlamorgaiiuY.rc,  with  a  market  on  Thurfday  ;  jo  34.  33.  N. 

ttniesSE.  of  Cacrmarthen,  14  WNW.  of  Swan.       PENROSE,  Thomas,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rn 

fea,  ai  d  jt9  W.  of  Lcndon.  Lon.  3.  51.  W.  Lat.  Mr  Pei  roff,  rttfor  of  Newbury,  Berks,  a  in* 

**'D*^'\^'  n^  great  abilit:es,  defcended  from  an  ancient  Corf 

PENRITH,  ar  ancient  town  of  Cumbeihrd  in  ifh  family.   Mr  Pcnrofe,  jun.  being  intended  f< 
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t"he  church,  purfued  his  ftudies  with  fuccefs,  at 
Chrift church,  Oxford,  until  fummer  1761;  when 
his  eager  turn  to  the  naval  and  military  line  over- 
powering his  attachment  to  his  .real  intereft,  he 
left  his  College*  and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  againft  TOova  Cbloofe,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, under  Captain  Macoamara.  The  iflue  was 
fatal.  The  Glive  (thelargcft  veflel)-  was  burnt; 
and  though  the  AmbuTcade  efcaped  (on  board  of 
which  Mr  Penrofe,  acting  as  lieutenant  of  marines, 
was  wounded),  yet  the  hardships  which  he  after- 
wards fuftaincd  in  a  prize  (loop,  in  which  he  was 
flattened,  utterly  ruined  his  conftitution.  Return- 
ing to  England  with  ample  teftimonials  of  bis 
gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  finifhed,  at  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford,  his  couffe  of  ftudies;  and 
having  taken  orders,  accepted  the  curacy  of  New- 
bury, the  income  of  which,  by  the  voluntary  fulv 
fcription  of  the  inhabitants,  was  con6derably  aug- 
mented. After  he  bad  continued  in  that  flat  ion 
about  9  years,  he  was  prefented  by  a  friend  to  a 
living  worth  near  jool.  per  annum.  It  came, 
however,  too  late ;  for  Mr  Penrofe's  health  was 
now  in  a  deep  decline*  and  he  died  at  Briftol  in 
>779>  36.  In  1768  he  married  Mifs  Mary 
iJlocock  of  Newbury,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Thomas,  who  was  educated  at  Winton  College. 
Mr  Penrofe  was  refpected  for  his  extenfive  erudi- 
tion, admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  efteemed 
for  his  focial  qualities.  By  the  poor,  to  whom 
he  was  liberal,  he  was  venerated.  To  his  poeti- 
cal abilities,  the  public,  by  their  reception  of  his 
Flights  of  Fancy,  &c.  have  given  a  favourable 
teftimony. 

PENRYN,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  feated  on  a 
trill  at  the  entrance  of  Falmouth  haven  by  Pen- 
dennis  caftle.  It  confifts  of  about  300  houfes; 
and  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  well  paved.  There 
are  fo  many  gardens  and  orchards  in  it,  that  it 
refembles  a  town  in  a  wood.  It  is  well  watered 
with  rivulets,  and  has  an  arm  of  the  fea  on  each 
fide  of  it,  with  a  good  cuftomhoufe  and  quay, 
and  other  neat  buildings.  It  drives  a  considerable 
trade  in  pilchards,  and  in  the  Newfoundland  fifh- 
ery.  It  was  anciently  governed  by  a  portreeve ; 
but  James  I.  made  it  a  corporation,  confifting  of 
a  mayor,  xi  aldermen,  is  common-couocilroen, 
with  a  recorder,  fteward,  Sec.  an  office  of  record, 
with  a  prifon,  and  power  to  try  felons.  The 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  are  ju  ft  ices  of  the  peace. 
There  was  anciently  a  monaftery  in  this  place,  and 
there  are  ftill  relics  of  a  tower,  garden  walls,  and 
a  collegiate  church.  It  has  now  neither  church 
nor  chapet.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament 
ever  fince  the  firft  .year  of  Queen  Mary ;  and 
James  II.  granted  it  a  new  charter,  but  it  was 
never  made  ufc  of,  all  the  inhabitants  that  pay 
fcot  and  lot,  who  a*e  about  too,  being  the  electors. 
Mr  Rymer  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  bow 
Penry n  was  otiCc  laved  by  a  company  of  ftrolling 
players.  He  fays,  that  in  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  the  Spaniards  were  landing  to  burn  the 
town,  juft  as  the  players  were  fetting  Samfon  upon 
the  Philiftincsj  which  performance  was  accom- 
panied with  fetch  drumming  and  fhouting,  that 
the  Spaniards  thought  fome  ambufh  was  laid  for 
and  fearnpered  back  to  their  fbips.  Queen 


Elizabeth  founded  a  free  fchool  in  this  place. 
Lon.  5.  35.  W.   Lat.  50. 13.  N. 

PENS,  a  town  of  Cuba,  as  m.  SW.  of  Bayamo. 

PENSACOLA,  the  capital  of  W.  Florida,  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  was  eftablifhed  by  the  French,  and 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Its  firft  difco- 
verer  was  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  1479.  *l  was  reduced 
in  T781,  by  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Bernard 
Galvez,  after  the  moft  obftinate  defence  made  by 
the  Britiih  troops  that  is  poffible  to  be  conceived, 
againft  a  much  fuperior  force  of  Spanifh  veterans. 
The  bravery  of  the  Britiih  would  indeed,  in  all 
probability,  have  prefer ved  the  place,  had  not  a 
fhell  bnrft  open  the  door  of  a  powder  magazine 
under  the  redoubt,  by  which  it  was  blown  up, 
and  100  men  killed  or  wounded.  A  capitulation 
therefore  became  abfolutely  neceuary,  which  was 
obtained  on  honourable  terms.  The  town,  with 
the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  was  confirmed 
to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  Lon.  87. 
ao.  W.  Lat.  30.  sa.  N. 

PENSANCE,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Mountfbay,  about  10  miles  from  the 
Land's  End.  It  was  burnt  in  1595  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who,  with  four  galleys,  furprifed  this  part 
of  the  coaft,  and  fet  fire  to  fevcral  villages  and 
farms ;  but  it  was  foon  after  rebuilt,  made  one  of 
the  coinage  towns,  and  has  now  a  conGderable 
trade.  It  lies  in  the  parifh  of  Madern,  noted  for 
its  reftorative  fpring,  famous  for  curing  lamenefs, 
cholic,  &c.  It  is  well  built  and  populous,  and 
has  many  fhips.  The  fhore  abounds  fomuch  with 
lead,  tin,  and  copper  ore,  that  the  veins  thereof 
appear  on  the  utraoft  extent  of  land  at  low. water 
mark.  It  is  187  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Lon.  5.  35.  W.   Lat.  51.  43.  N. 

PENS  BURY.   See  Pennsbury. 

PENSFORD,  a  town  of  Somerfetihire,  with  a 
market  on  Tuefday.  It  is  feated  on  the  Chew, 
and  is  famed  for  its  hats  and  bread.  It  lies  7  miles 
W.  of  Bath,  and  1 17  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon. 
a.  30.  W.  Lat.  51.  23.  N. 

*  PENSILE,  adj.  [pen/Ms,  Latin.]  1.  Hanging; 
fufpended. — Two  trepidations;  the  one  man  if  eft 
and  local,  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is  penfile ;  the 
other  fecret,  of  the  minute  parts*  Bacon. — 

Anxi;  us  I  afk  you  how  the  penfile  ball 
Should  never  drive  to  rife,  nor  never  fear  to 
fall  ?  Prior. 
a.  Supported  above  the  ground. — 

The  marble  brought, erects  the  fpacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars  long-extended  rows, 
On  whjch  the  planted  grove  and  penfile  garden 
grows.  Prior. 

*  PENSILE  NESS.  n.  /.  [from  penfile.)  The 
ftate  of  hanging. 

PENSILES  houti,  Hanging  Gardens,  in  anti- 
quity. See  Babylon,  §  4. 

PENSILVANIA,  an  erroneous  fpelling.  Sec 
Pennsylvania. 

*  PENSION,  n.jf.  [penfion,  Fr.]  An  allowance 
made  to  any  one  without  an  equivalent.  In  Eng* 
land  it  is  generally  underftood  to  mean  pay  given 
to  a  ftate  hireling  for  treafon  to  his  country. — A 
charity  beftowed  on  the  education  of  ber  young 
fubjects  has  more  merit  than  a  thou  land  penfion  s 

to 
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to  thofe  of  a  higher  fortune.  Guardian.— He  bat  hurt  of  pen /toner j%  foldiers,  and  all  hired  fervants. 
lived  with  the  great  without  flattery,  and  been  a 


,  friend  to  men  in  power  without  penfionj.  Pope.'-  Hovering  dreams, 

Chremes,  for  airy  pen/ions  of  1  enown,  The  fickle  penfioners  of  Morpheus'  train.  Milt. 

Devotes  his  fervice  to  the  ftate  and  crown.  —He  would  make  inquiry  fqr  new  penjonen.  FeiL 

Young.  — The  rector  is  maintained  by  the  pcrquiGtec  of 

(2.)  -4  Pension  is  or  ought  to  be  a  fum  of  money  the  curate's  office,  and  therefore  is  a  kind  of  pe.j- 

paid  annually  fur  actual  fervices,  or  confiderations  Joner  to  him.  Collier.  a.  A  flave  of  ltate  hired  by 

already  paft.   The  yearly  payment  of  each  mem-  a  itipend  to  obey  his  mafter. — 

ber  to  the  houfes  of  the  inns  of  courts  are  likewife  In  Britain's  fenate  he  a  feat  obtains, 

named  penfion ;  and  the  yearly  aflembly  of  the  And  one  more  penfioner  St  Stephen  gains.  Pope. 

fociety  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  confute  on  the  affairs  of  (a.)  Pensioner,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 

the  houfe,  is  alfo  called  a  penfion.  and  in  that  of  Dublin,  has  a  very  peculiar  mean- 

•  To  Pension,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  ing;  for  thofe  ftudents,  either  uuder-graduates  or 

fupport  by  an  arbitrary  allowance. — One  might  bachelors  of  arts,  are  called  penfionerj,  who  live 

expect  to  fee  medals  of  France  in  the  higheft  per.  wholly  at  their  own  expence,  and  who  receive  no> 

fection,  when  there  is  a  fociety  penfioned  and  fet  emolument  whatever  from  the  college  of  which 

apart  for  the  deflgning  of  them.  Addifon. —  they  are  members.   They  are  divided  into  two 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles,  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  lefi  ;  the  former  of 

One  knighted  Biackmore,  and  one  penfion'd  whom  are  generally  called  /eiiexvcoenmomn,  be- 

Quarles.                                    Pope,  caufe  they  eat  with  the  fellows  of  their  college ; 

(x.)  *  PENSIONARY,  adj.  [penfiowiaire*  Fr.]  the  latter  are  always  called  penfionert,  and  eat 

Maintained  by  penhous. —  with  the  fcholart,  who  are  thofe  ftudents  of  the 

His  Ally  plots,  nnd  penfionary  fpies.     Donne,  college,  either  undergraduates  or  bachelors,  who 

— They  were  devoted  by  penfionary  obligations  to  are  upon  the  foundation,  who  receive  emoluments 

the  olive.  HonuePs  Vocal  Porefi.  from  the  fociety,  and  who  are  capable  of  being 

(a.)  Pensionary,  n. /.  or  Pensioner, a  perfon  elected  fellows.   See  Servitor  and  Si^ar. 

who  has  an  appointment  or  yearly  fum,  payable  (3.)  Pensioner,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon 

during  life,  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  charged  who  receives  a  penfion,  yearly  falary,  or  allow, 

on  the  eftate  of  a  prince,  company,  or  particular  ance  from  government.  Hence 

perfon.  (4.)  Pensioners,  the  band  of  gentlemen, 

(3.)  Pensionary,  in  the  ci-devant  government  the  nobleft  fort  of  guard  to  the  king's  perfon,  con. 

of  the  United  Provi  nces,  was  the  tuft  minifter  of  lifts  of  40  gentlemen,  who  receive  a  yearly  penfioo 

the  regency  of  each  city  in  Holland.  His  office  was  of  100L  This  honourable  band  Was  firft  inftituted 

to  ghre  his  advice  in  affairs  relating  to  the  govern,  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  their  office  is  to  attend 

ment,  either  of  the  ftate  in  general,  or  of  the  city  the  king's  perfon,  with  their  battle-axes,  to  aud 

in  particular ;  and  in  afTemblies  of  the  ftatcs  of  from  hi6  chapel-royal,  and  to  receive  him  in  the 

the  province,  he  was  fpeaker  in  behalf  of  his  city,  prefence-chamber,  or  coming  out  of  his  privy 

The  function,  however,  of  tbcfe  penfion  at  ics  was  lodgings :  they  are  alfo  to  attend  at  all  great  io» 

not  everywhere  alike ;  in  fome  cities  they  only  gave  lemnities,  as  coronations,  St  George's  feaft,  public 

their  advice,  and  were  never  found  in  affemblies  audiences  of  ambafiadors,  at  the  lovereign's  going 

of  the  magi  ft  rates,  except  when  exprefsly  called  to  parliament,  <Scc.    They  are  each  obliged  to 

thither :  in  .others  they  attended  conttantly ;  and  keep  three  double  horfes  and  a  fervant,  aod  fioane 

in  others  they  made  the  propofitions  on  the  part  of  properly  a  troop  of  borfe.   They  wait  half  at  a 

the  burgomafters,  drew  up  their  conclufions,  &c.  time  quarterly;  but  on  Cbriftmas  day,  Eafterday, 

They  were  called  penfionaries,  becaufe  they  re-  Whitiunday,  &c  and  on  extraordinary  occauons, 

ceived  an  appointment  or  penfion.  they  ate  all  obliged  to  give  their  attendance. 

(4.)  Pensionary,  Grand,  a  ci-devant  appcl-  They  likewife  carry  up  the  fovereign's  dinner  on 

lation  given  to  the  firft  minifter  of  the  States  of  the  coronation-day  and  St  George's  ft  ait ;  at 

Holland.   The  grand  penfionary  was  chairman  in  which  times  the  king  or  queen  ufually  confer  the 

the  affemblies  of  the  ftates  of  that  province:  he  honour  of  knighthood  ou  two  fuch  gentlemen  of 

propofed  the  matters  to  be  confulted  00;  collected  the  band  as  their  captain  prcfenta,  Their  arms 

the  votes;  formed  and  pronounced  the  refalutions  are  gilt  battle-axes;  and  their  weapons  on  horfe- 

cf  the  ftates;  opened  letters |  conferred,  with  fo-  back,  in  time  of  war,  are  cuiraffiers  arms,  with 

reign  roiniflers,  ice.  His  bun  net's  was  alfo  to  infpect  fword  and  piftols.  Their  ftandard,  iu  time  of  war, 

the  finances,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  is  argent,  a  crofs  gules.   Their  captain  is  always 

ftates,  and  to  fee  that  the  laws  were  obferved;  a  nobleman,  who  has  under  him  a  lieutenant,  a 

and  he  was  perpetual  deputy  of  the  ftates-general  ftandard- bearer,  a  clerk  of  the  check,  fecretary. 


of  the  United  Provinces.    His  commiffion  was,  paymafter,  and  harbinger, 

however,  given  him  only  for  five  years;  after  •  PENSIVE,  adj.  [pen/if,  French  ;  penfivo,  Ita- 

which  it  was  deliberated  whether  or  not  it  fhould  liao.]    1.  Sorrowfully  thoughtful ;  forrowful ; 

be  renewed  ;  but  there  is  no  mil  ance  of  its  being  mournfully  ferious ;  melancholy.— Think  it  ftill  a 

revoked ;  therefore  death  only  put  an  end  to  the  good  work,  which  they,  in  their pettfrve  care  for  the 

functions  of  this  important  minifter.  well  beftowing  of  time,  accouni  wnfte.  Hooker*— 

(a.)  *  PENSIONER,  n.f.  [from  penfion.)    t.  Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father  ?— 

One  who  is  fupported  by  an  allowance  paid  at  the  —My  leifure  fcrves  me,  penfive  daughter,  now. 

Will  of  another;  a  dependant.— Prices  of  things  Shok. 

neceflary  for  fuftentation  grew  exceffive,  to  the  Anxious  cares  tbe^wnympboppreft./^. 

a.  It 
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«.  It  is  generally  and  properly  ufed  of  persons;  CCLXVII.    It  has  this  name  from  fife  black 

but  Prior  ha*  applied  it  to  things.-*  ftreaka  which  it  hu  on  each  fide,  refembling  the 

We,  at  the  fad  approach  of  death,  (hall  ^  prints  of  five  fingers.   Its  head  ia  flat,  convex  at 

know  the  bottom,  plain  in  the  fides,  and  inclined  in  the 

The  truth,  which  from  thefc  penftvt  numbers  -  forepart.   The  fiiout  is  thick,  obtuie,  and  round  ; 

flow,  the  lower  jaw  at  its  extremity  bent  and  rounded ; 

That  we  purfue  falfe  joy,  and  fufler  real  woe.  J  the  noftrils  are  double  $  the  baUs  of  the  eye  oval ; 

Prior,  the  iris  of  a  filver  colour  {  the  firft  fin  of  the  back 

*  PE  NS1VELY.  adv.  {from  fat/roe.}  With  me-  ia  finall,  the  second  is  more  elevated ;  thofe  of  the 
lancbolyiforrowfuliy  \  with  gloomy  ferloufaefs.—  breaft  arc  inferted  obliquely,  that  of  the  anus  is 

On  herbs  and  flowers  flie  walked  ptnfively.  greatly  extended,  and  that  of  the  tail  much  doped. 

Spen/er.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales  of,  a  nw 

•  PENSIVENESS,  m./.  (from  pen/rve.]  Melan-  derate  fize,  thin,  flexible,  and  flightly  indented  on 
cboly;  forrowfulnefs ;  with  gloomy  ferioufncf*.—  their  hinder  edge;  the  back  is  redd  ifti,  the  fides 
Concerning  the  blefimgs  of  God,  we  fhould  de-  of  a  filver  colour,  and  the  fint  white.  The  fim  h 
light  more  m  giving  thanks  than  in  making  re-  defcribcd  by  fome  as  about  nine  inches  long;  by 
quefts  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the  one  hath  penjrve-  others  as  a  foot  and  «  half.  It  is  a  dry  but  not 
nefi  and  fear,  the  other  always  joy  annexed.  ill-tafted  fifh. 


PENTAEDROSTYLA,  in  the  old  fyftem  of 
mineralogy,  a  genua  of  fpara.  (See  Sfar.)  The 
bodies  of  this  genus  are  fpars  in  form  of  pentago- 
nal columns,  terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids 
at  one  end,  and  regularly  affixed  at  the  other  to 
fome  folid  body. 

*PENTAEDROUS.«ty.r«»ti  and  ,Jg*.]  pav- 
ing five  fides.- — The  pen  tat  dr  out  columnar  coral, 
loid  bodies  are  composed  of  plates  fet  lengthways, 
and  paffing  from  the  furface  to  the  axis.  Wood- 
beat.  Sbakefptarv*  ward. 

The  ion  of  Clarence  have  I  pert  tip  dofe.  ( i.)  *  PENTAGON.  n.f,  {pentagon,  Pr.  *u1t 

,  ,  Sbakejkrtare.  and  yt»t*.]  Afiguro  with  five  angles.— I  know  of 

The  foul  pure  fire,  like  ours  of  equal  force ;  that  famous  piece  at  Capralora,-  call  by  Baroccio 
Bot  ptm  in  fteih*  must  iflne  by  difcounfe.  Jiryd.  tsto  the  form  of  a  pentagon  with  a  circle  infcribed. 

Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms  rYotun- 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatr/efs.       Caio\     •(*.)  Puctagow,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure  of  five 
I'i'.NTA,  *  town  of  the  French  empire,  (rr  the  fhJes  and  tire  angles.   Sec  GsomRtry. 

<3.)  Pb«tagDm,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  fort 


Would'A  thou  unlock  the  door 
To  cold  defpairs  and  gnawing  penjtvtntfs  ? 

.  Herbert. 
PENSTOCK,  au/.a  Suice  or  flood-gate,  (erring 
to  retain  or  let  go  the  water  of  a  mill-pond,  or  the 
like. 

*  PENT*  part.  pafT  -  Shut  up,— • 
Cut  my  lace  afnadef » 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  fome  fcope  to 


ifland  and  department  of  Corfica  J  7  mile*  NE.  of 
Porta.  <  * 

•  PENTACAPSULAR.  a^r'.  [<wJi  and  cvpjmlMr^ 
Having  five  cavities. 

PENT  ACE  ROS,  it  natural  biftory,  a  name 
given  by  Linkius  and  fome  other  authors  to  a  kind 


hr  five  baft  ions. 
*  PENTAGONAL,  mdj. 
Qninquangular  {  having  five  at 
being  cut  tranfverfeh/,  its  furfnee  appears  like  a 
net  made  up  of  pentagonal  mefhes,  with  a  ptntti- 


[from  pentagon.^ 
ingles*— The  body 


downy  procefles. 
(r.)»PENTACl 


of  fiella  marina,  or  fea  ftar-nfb,  compofed  of  five  gonal  f tar  in  each  mefh.  Woodnwird. 
principal  rays,  with  several  tranfverfe  hairy  or      PENT  A  GO  NOTHEC  A,  hi  botany,  the  name 

given  by  Vaillaut  to  the  plant  called  by  Licnatus, 
IHORD.  ad}.\*u1\  and  x*t*A   Plumier,  Houfton,  and  others,  FIsonia. 
An  inftrument  with  five  firings.  { x.)  PENTAGRAPH,  n.f.  an  inftrument  de- 

Pmtachoro,  [of  «n»fc/rw,  xt^J^^^A  tlgned  for  drawing  figures  in  what  proportion  you 
was  an  ancient  mnfical  inftrument*  The  invert-  pteafc,  without  any  fkill  in  the  art*  See  Min!a<- 
tion  of  the  pentachord  is  referred  to  the  Scytht*  tori,  §  s.  The  inftrument  is  otherwife  called 
ansj  the  firings  were  of  bullock's  leather}  and   a  parallelogram.   The  common  pentagraph 

{PJau  CCLXV.  jig.  13.)  coriflfls  of  4  hrafs  or 
wooden  Muere,  two  of  them  from  ts  to  1$  inches 
long,  the  other  two  half  that: length.   At  the 
So  difpofed  as  that  there  are  always  five  flcroftic*  sends,  and  in  the  middle,  of  the  longer  rulers,  as 


they  were  ftruck  with  a  plectrum  made  of  goat's 
QpENTACROSTIC,  in  poetry,  a  fet  of  verfes 


of  the  fame  name,  in  five  divifions  of  each  verfe. 
See  Acrostic  - 

PENTACTINODOS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  fome  authors  to  thofc  fpecies  of 
ftar-fiih  which  are  compofed  of  a  body  divided 
into  five  rays.  - 

PENTADACTYLON,  five  fingers,  in  bo- 
tany, a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  risinus 
or  paimA  Cbrijft*  from  the  figure  of  its  leaf.  - 
PENTAD ACTYLOS  piscis>  the f.vt-fittgtred 


alfo  at  •  the  ends  of  the  fhorter,  are  holes,  upon 
the  exact  fixing  whereof  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
ftrument chiefly  depends:  Thofc- in  Ae  middle 
of  the  long  rulers  are  to  be  at  (he-  fame  diftance 
from  ihofe  at  the  end  of  the  long  one*,  and  thofc 
of  the  Droit  ones*  fo  that  when  put  together, 
they  snay -always  make  a  parallelogram.  The  th- 
ftrumeat  h  fitted  together  for  ufe  By  fihrettl  little 
piecesr  particularly  a  little  pfllar.'N13 1.  having  at- 
one end- a  (brew  and  nut,  whereby  the  two  long 


/$h  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a  fifh  common  in  rulers  arc  joined  ^  vand  at-the,  other  a  Kith*  knot 
att-  the  feaa  about  the  £aft  Indies,  and  called  by  for  the  inftrament.to  Aide  on.  The-pteee,  N°  *. 
the  Dutch  there  viif  vinger  vifch.  See  Plate  is  a  rivet  with  a  (brew  and  not,  wherewith  each 

fho:t 
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(hort  rater  is  fattened  to  the  middle  of  each  long      PENTAGYNIA,  (from  wnrtt  fate,  and  yvn,  a 

one.   The  piece  N°  3.  is  a  pillar,  ;one  end  where-   woman,  or  wife,]  in  the  Linncan  Syftem  of  Bo* 

of,  being  hollowed  into  a  fcrew,  haa  a  nut  fitted   tan 7,  an  order  in  the  clafles  pentandria,  decan- 

to  it.   At  the  other  end  is  a  worm  to  fcrew  into  dria,  dodecandria,  icofandria,  and  polyandria  > 

the  table;  when  the  in  ft  rumen  t  is  to  be  ufed,  it   confifting  of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 

joins  the  end  of  the  two  ftiort  rulers.   The  piece,   (lowers,  with  5  female  organs.    See  Botany, 

N»  4.  is  a  pen,  portcrayon,  or  pencil,  fcrewed  in-   §  180,  185,  186, 187, 188. 

to  a  little  pillar.  LaAly,  the  piece,  N°  5.  is  a  brafs      PENTALUPO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 

point,  moderately  blunt*  fcrewed  likewife  into  a   Ultra,  6  miles  E.  of  Reggio. 

little  pillar.  (t.)  *  PENTAMETER.  ».  /  [pentametre,  Fr. 

(a.)  Pentaoraph,  mbthod  OP  USING  thk.  pentametrum,  Lat.]  A  Latin  verfe  of  five  feet. — 
I.  To  copy  a  defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  bignefs  Mr  Diftich  may  poffibly  play  fome  pentameters 
as  the  original :  fcrew  the  worm  N°  3.  into  the  upon  us,  but  he  (hall  be  anfwered  in  Alexandrines, 
table ;  lay  a  paper  under  the  pencil  N°  4.  and  the  Addi/on. 

defign  under  the  point  N*  5.  This  done,  con-      (1.)  Pentameter  verse.  The  two  firft  feet 
ducting  the  point  over  the  feverat  lines  and  parts  may  be  either  dactyls  or  fpondeea  atpleafure ;  the 
of  the  defign,  the  pencil  will  draw  or  repeat  the  third  is  always  a  fpondee ;  and  the  two  laft  ana- 
fame  on  the  paper.   II.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  re-   pefts :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of  Ovid, 
duced— e.  g.  into  half  the  fpace,  the  worm  muft  1        a       3         4  5  . 

be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  N°  4.  and         Carminifau  vihwj  tem\pus  in  om\ne  meis. 
the  paper  and  pencil  in  the  middle.    In  this  fitu-   A  pentameter  verfe  fubjoined  to  an  hexameter, 
ation,  conduct  the  brafs  point  over  the  fcveral  lines  conftitutes  what  is  called  elegiac.    See  Elsgiac. 
of  the  defign,  as  before;  and  the  pencil  at  the      (1.) PENTANDRIA, [from #»m,^Ft*, and 
fame  time  will  draw  its  copy  in  the  proportion   a  man,  or  bu/band.)  the  fifth  cutfs  in  Ltnnzus a 
required ;  the  pencil  here  only  moving  half  the   fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants  which  have 
lengths  that  the  point  moves.  Hence,  on  the  con-   hermaphrodite  flower*,  with  five  ftamina  or  male 
trary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be  enlarged  by  one  half,  'organs.   See  Botany,  Index. 
the  brafs  point*  with  the  defign,  mull  be  placed      (a.)  Pentandria  ip  alfo  the  name  of  an  order 
in  the  middle,  at  N°  3.  the  pencil  and  paper  at  in  the  clafles  monadelphia,  diadclphia,  polyadeU 
the  end  of  the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  at  the  phia,  gynandrfa,  monecia,  and  dioecia.  See 
other.   III.  To  enlarge  or  reduce,  in  other,  pro-  Botany,}  191, 19a,  193,  195, 196,  197. 
portions,  there  are  hole*  drilled  at  equal  diftanoeB      *  PENTANGULAR,  adj.  [««»7i  and  angular.] 
on  each  ruler,  viz.  all  along  the  (hort  ones,  and  Five-cornered.— His  thick  and  bony  fcales  ftand 
half  way  of  the  long  ones,  in  order  for  placing   in  rows,  fo  as  to  mdke  the  flefii  alsnoft  pentangular. 
the  brafs  point,  pencil,  and  worm,  in  a  right  line   Ore<w.  •»» 
therein;  i. e.  if  the  piece  carrying  the  point  be      (1.)  *  PENTAPETALOUS*  adj.  [«m»7i  and 
put  in  the  third  hold,  the  two  other  pieces  muft  petals,  Lat. J    Having  five  petals  or  leaves, 
be  put  in  its  third  hole.   If,  then,  the  point  and      PENTAPETES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  do- 
defign  be  placed  at  any  hole  of  the  great  rulers,   decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia 
and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at  any  bole  of  the   clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
fhort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  therewith,  the   ing  under  the  37th  order,  Columtufer*.   The  ca- 
copy  will  be  lefs  than  half  the  original.   On  the   lyx  is  quinquepartitc ;  the  ftamina  are  ao  in  num* 
contrary,  if  it  be  placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that   ber,  of  which  five  are  caftratet!  and  long;  the 
(hort  ruler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  the  capfule  quinquelocular  and  polyfpermous.  There 
copy  will  be  greater  than  half  the  original.  The   is  but  one  fpecies  known,  viz. 
conftruAion  of  this  inftrument  requires  a  degree   i  Pentapetss  Phoenicia,  with  halbcrt-point- 
of  accuracy  which  moft  of  our  in  ftrument- makers   ed,  fpear  (haped,  fa  wed  leaves.    It  is  an  annual 
are  ft  rangers  to ;  for  which  reafon,  there  are  very   plant,  a  native  of  India,  and  riles  to  »  olr  3  feet* 
few  of  the  inftrument*  that  fucceed.   Few  will  adorned  with  fine  fcarlct  flowers,  confifting  of 
do  any  thing  tolerably  but  ftraight  lines ;  and  one  petal  cut  into  five  fegment*.  In  the  centre  of 
many  of  them  not  even,  the fe*   To  prove  that  the  the  flower  arifes  a  ihort  thick  column,  to  which 
figure  defcribed  by  a  prntagraph  is  fimilar  to  the  adhere  ic  fliort  ftamina.  It  ib  a  tender  plant,  and 
given  figure,  let  C  (jfe*  14.)  be  the  fixed  centre  of   muft  be  brought  up  in  the  hot-houfe. 
motion ;  P  the  pencil  for  tracing  the  given  figure      (1.)  PENTAPOLIS,  a  name  given  to  the  five 
PP,%  and  p  the  pencil  which  traces  the  other  figure  cities,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim, 
pPi  pf  &c.  muft  be  fo  adjufted,  that C,  and P,   and  Zoar.   (Wifdom  x.  6.)   They  were  all  five 
may  lie  in  one  ftxaight  line;  then,  fince  B>^:   condemned  to  utter  deftruclion,  but  Lot  interced- 
A  p  : :  BP  :  AC*  whatever  be  the  filuation  of  the  ed  .for  the  prefervation  of  Zoar,  otherwife  called 
pentagrapb,  the  angles  PCP  and  p  Cp  are  verti-   Beta.   The  other  4  were  deftroyed  by  lightning, 
cal;  and  therefore  PCp  will  in  every  po  fit  ion  of  (Gen.  xix.  14.  25.)  and  in  the  place  where  they 
the  inftrument  be  a  right  line :  but  PC  pC  : :  BA :   flood  arofe  the  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the  lake  of 
Ap,  in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure*  Sodom. 

and  consequently  the  triangles  PCP,  ^  C^,  are  (a.)  Pentapolis,  adiftriet  of  Cyreaaica;  fitu. 
fimilar ;  and  PP :  pp  (: :  PC  :p  C ) : :  BA :  A  /,  or  ated  on  the  Mediterranean ;  denominated  from  its 
in  a  given  ratio.  Hence  it  appears*  that,  by  mo-  five  cities ;  namely,  Berenice,  Arfinoe,  Ptolemaia* 
ing  the  pencil  p,  A  p  may  be  equal  to  BA*  or  lefs  Cyrcne,  and  Apollonia.  Ptol. 
in  any  proportion;  and  confequently  p p  may  be  (3.)  Pbntapoms  of  the  Phiustikrs,  the 
equal  tp  PP,  or  lefs,  in  the  lame  proportion.  ; 
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Philiftines,  Gaza,  Gatb,  Afcalon,    with,  fome  little^  variation ;  ar>  the  collets  advert* 

tual,  quadragefimal,pafchal,  or  ptntecoflal.  San. 

PENTECOSTE,  a  rivu"  f  Canada,  which  run* 
intiMhe  St  Lawrence,  in  Lon*  66. 45.  W.  Lat.  49* 

4ipENTEL!CUS.  a  mountain  of  Attica,  famous 

for  beautiful  marble. 

PENTHESILEA,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
fuccceded  OfythTx,  and  gave  proofs  of  her  cour« 


j  chics  of  the 
Azotns,  and  Ekron. 

•  PENTASPAST.  adj.  [pentofpajge,  Fr.  «>?• 
and  <rxms.]    An  engine  with  five  pulues.  Diil. 

•  PENT  A  STICK,  n.  f.  [«*J*  and  n^S>.]  A 
compofition  confiding  of  five  verfes. 

•  PENTASTYLE.  n.  /.  wnJi  and  <ttvm*>.]  In 
architecture,  a  work  in  which  are  five  rows  of  co- 
lumns. Ihd. 

(1.)  *  PENTATEUCH,  »./.  [mrfi  and  rpgfr; 
pentateuque,  Fr.]  The  five  books  of  Mofes — The 
author  in  the  enfuing  part  of  the  pentauueb  makes 
not  unfrequent  mention  of  the  angels.  Bentlej. 

(a.)  Pentateuch  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
TXttlxTfs  x<fr,  from  *vA*yfivti  and  tis»,^o»,  an  inflru- 
or  volume  ;  and  fignifies  the  collection  of  the 


age  ?.t  the  liege  of  Troy,  where  fhe  wag  killed  by 
Achilles.  Pkny  fays  that  fhe  invented  the  battle 
axe. 

PENTHEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fan  of 
Ethion  and  Agave,  king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia* 
He  was  murdered  by  the  Bacchanalian  women, 
for  oppofitjg  the  worlhip*of  Bacchus,  then  newly 
five  inftruments  or  books  of  Mofes,  viz.  Genesis,   introduced;  though  others  fey  it  was  for  prying 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuter-  into  the  myfteries  of  the  new  deity.   Hit  mother 


onomy.   Sec  thefe  articles. 
PENTATHLON,  or  )  in  antiquity,  a  general 
PENTATHLUM,     >  name  for  the  five  exer* 

cifes  performed  at  the  Grecian  games,  viz.  wreft- 

ling,  boxing,  leaping,  running,  and  playing  at  the 

difcus. 

(l.J  •  PENTECOST,  «./.  [=7«»;i*om  ;  per.taco/le 


and  his  aunts,  Ino  and  Autorioe,  were  the  firft  to 
tear  him  to  pieces.    [Ovid.  Met.  iii.  fab.  7,  8,  9* 
Firx  JEn.  iv.  469.)   See  Mysteries,  §  15.. 
.  PENTH1ER,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  France, 
y\  miles  SE.  of  St  MathJcu.  Lon.  13.  j.  E.  Ferro. 

LaU^b.  sj.  N,  ,..v*fl  j. 

PENTHIEVRE,  a  for*. of  France,  in  the  dep. 


miles  N.  of  Quibcron,  aud  9  S.  of  Am  a  v. 

PENTWLUS,  a  fon  of  Oreftes  and  Erigone, 
the  daughter  of  jEgyfthus;  who  reigned  con- 
junctly with  hi»  brother  Tifamenes  at  Argus,  tilt 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Hekaclidje.  He  thea 
went  to  Achaia,  and  Uiencc  to  Lefbos,  y»  here  be 


'     ■      #  '  *  —  s     \-  w\     '  —  1  '   r  —       T  t  T      -   .  W   F    —      1   11  f 

Fr.}  i.  A  feaft  among  the  jews.  Pentecoft  ligr  of  Morbihan,  on  the  peoipfula  of,  Quiberon  ;  7 
nifics  the  fiftieth,  becaufe  this  feaft  was  celebrat- 
ed  the  50th  day  after  the  i6tb  of  Ni£in,  which 
was  the  id  day  of  the  feaft  of  the  paftbver :  the 
Hebrews  call  it  the  feaft  of  weeks,  becaufe  it  was 
kept  7  weeks  after  the  paffovers  they  then  offer- 
ed  the  firft  fruits  of  the  wheat  barveft,  which  then 

was  completed)  it  was  inftituted  to  oblige  the   planted  a  colony.  Pauf.  4.  Paterc.  i.e.  1* 
Ifraelites  to  repair  to  the  temple,  there  to  ac-      PENTHOUUid,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
knowledge  the  Lord's  dominion,  and  alfo  to  renr  lagynja  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafa 

of  plants.  ;The  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  there  aie  ei- 
ther j.  petalf  or  notie  t  tbe  capfule  is  five-pointed 
aud  qumquclocular. 

•  PENTHOUSE,  n.f.[ pent,  from  pent*,  Fr. 
and  Jbou/e.)  A  fied  hanging  out  aflope  trom  the 
main  wali.-^-Tbia  is  the  penthemje  under  wbicb 
Lorenzo  defir'd  us  to  make  a  Aand.  Shak. — 
Sleep  fhall  neither,  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  iSipentkovfi  Kd*.      .  S/iaA. 
lambs  for  a  peace  offering  ;  and  a  goat  for  a  fin   — The  Turks  lurking  under  their  penthottfe,  la- 


to  God  for  the  law  be  had  given  them 
from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt.  Gal  met.  3.  Whitfumide.- 
'Tis  fince  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecoft  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five  and  twenty  years.  Sbak. 
(a.)  Pentecost.   At  this  feaft  the  Jews  alio 
at.  the  temple  feven  lambs  of  that  year, 
calf,  and  two  rams,  for  a  burnt  offering ;  two 


offering  (Levit.  xxiii.  15,  16.  Exod.  xxxiv.  32.  and 
Deyt.  xvi.  9,  10.)  The  modern  Jews  celebrate 
the  pentecoft  for  two  days.  They  deok  the  fy- 
1  agogue  and  their  own  hcufes  with  garlands  of 
fiowers.  They  hear  a  fermon  in  praife  of  the 
law,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  delivered 
on  this  day.  The  Jews  of  Germany  make  a  very 
thick  cakf,  confiding  of  7  layers  of  pafte,  which 
they  call  Sinai.  The  7  layers  reprefent  the  7  hea- 
vens, which  they  think  God  reafcended  from  the 
top  of  this  mountain.  (See  Leo  de  Modena  aod  Bux- 
turju  fynag.  Jud.)  It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pente- 
coft that  the  Holy  Ghoft  miraculoufly  defcended 
on  the  apoftlcs.  (Acts  ii.) 

(3.)  Pentecost,  an  ifJand  in  the  Archipelago 
of  the  Great  Cyclades.    It  was  difcovcrcd  by 
Bougainville  on  Pentecoft  day,  aid  May,  1768. 
It  is  6  miles  frcm  Aurora  lfknd. 
E.  of  Paris.    Lat.  15.8.  S. 


buured  with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the  foundation 
of  the  wall.  Knolltt. — Tbofe  defenfive  engines, 
made  by  the  Romans,  into  the  form  o'  ptnthmfes 
to  cover  the  aflatlants  t:um  the  weapon*  of  the 
beficged,  would  he  presently  batter  in  pieces  with 
ftones  and  blocks. '  I'/ilkim.— 

My  pentkoufe  eye-brows,  and  my  lhaggy 
neard,  .  . 

Offend  your  fight.  *  Drjdtn, 

T^e  cfyll  rain 
Drops  from  fome  pentkoufe  on  her  wretched 
•   head-  Ro4ue. 
PENTHYLUS,  a  king  of  Paphos,  who  afliltrd 
Xerxes  with  13  (hips.  Being  feized  by  the  Greeks 
he  gave  them  bach  uieful  ii, formation  as  to  the 
fituation  ot  lh**  Perfians.  Herod,  vij.  195. 

♦  PENT  ICE.  n.  /.  appentir,  French  ;  pendice. 
Lon.  165.  j'j.   Italian,  it  is  commonly  tuppofed  a  conuption  of 
ptvthoilfc;  but  perhaj  s  pentice  is  the  Hue  word.] 


•  PENTECOSTAL,  adj.  [from  pentecojl.]  be-  A  floping  rour.— Climes  that  fear  the  falling  and 
.'onging  to  Wbitfuntidc. — I  have  computed  fun-   lying  of  much  fnow,  ouglit  to  provide  more  in- 
clining per.ticet 


try  collects,  made  up  out  of  the  church  collects 
Wol.  XVH.  Part  L 


Wotlon. 
Bb 
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PENTIDAT1LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala-  Clofe  pert  vp  guilt* 

bria  UU^a  ;  11  miles  SE  cf  Reggio.  Rive  your  concealing  continents.  K. 

*  PENTILE.  n./.  [pent  and  tile.]  A  tile  form-  PENVENAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

ed  to  cover  the  flopirg  part  of  tbc  roof:  they  are  of  the  North  Coafts;  3  miles  NW.  of  Treguier, 

often  called  pantiles.— Pentiiej  are  13  inchen  long,  and  7$  NE.  of  Lannoin.  „ 

With  a  button  to  hang  on  the  laths;  they  are  hoi-  PENULA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a 

low  and  circular.  Moxon.  coarfe  garment  or  cloak  worn  in  cold  or  rainy 

PENTfMA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Gi-  weather.    It  was  ihorter  than  the  lacerua,  and 

tr*  ;  5  n,  Vs  NW.  of  Solmona.  therefore  more  proper  for  travellers.  It  was  gene- 

PENTLAND,  or  Pictland,  names  given  to  rally  brown,  and  fuceeeded  the  toga  atttr  the  ftate 

a  frith,  a  rtfrc  of  hills,  and  feveral  iflands  of  Scot-  became  mouarchicM.  Augitftus  abolifbed  the  enf- 

land,  in  very  diffi  rent  part?  of  the  kingdem.  Thefe  torn  of  wearing  the  per. ;iia  ov«-r  the  toga,  conlui*  r- 

names  appear  to  have  the  fame  derivation  ;  Pent-  i.ng  it  as  too  effeminate  lor  Romans;  ard  the  x- 

land  being  only  a  variation  in  orthography  frcm  dUea  had  orders  to  hi  her  none  to  appear  in  the 


Paint-land,  and  PifilaxJ  being  undoubtedly  deri-  circus  or  forum  with  tK  ucerna  or  pmula 
ved  fr  >m  Pitti  lie  name  giwn  by  the  Romans  to   Writers  are  not  agreed  4*  to  theptrcrie  difference 


our  apccHr  rs,  the  Piffs,  becaufe  like  fome  other 
favage  nations  they  painted  their  bodies.  .See 
Picts. 

1.  Phstlamd  Fkith,  or  Pictland  Frtth,  a 
narrow  rtrait  cf  u  miles  between  the  mam  land 
of  Scotland  aim  the  Orkney  i/lis.    This  ftrait  is 


between  thefe  two  articles  of  drei»;  but  we  are 
toM  that  thry  were  chk*P\  worn  by  the  lower  or- 
ders ot"  people.    See  Licfona. 

PENULTIMA,  or  Penultimate  Syllable, 
in  gr  mmir,  the  Ipft  Irliab'e  but  one  Ot  a  word. 
*  PENULTIMATE,  adj.  [pmultimuj,  L^t.]  Laft 


the  grrat  thoroughfare  of  (hipping  between  the  but  one. 

and  \V.  leas,  the  terror  of  thcfcoldcft  mariners,  ( 1.)  *  PENUMBRA,  n.f.  [/cm  and  umbra,  Lat. 

and  the  ^ravc  of  thoufands.    By  the  meeting  of  An  imperfect  fhadow,  that  part  of  the  fbadow 

many  different  tides,  the  fra  runs  with  fucb  impc-  which  is  half  light.— The  breadth  of  this  image 

tuofity,  that  no  veflcl  can  withftand  it.  Tbefpray  anfwered  to  the  fun's  diameter,  and  was  about 

is  often  driven  fevcral  miles  on  land.  Thefe  ftorms  two  inches  and  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  includ- 

however,  afford  many  natives  on  the  oppolite  ing  the  penumbra.  Ntivton* 

more*  a  better  livelihood  than  they  could  obtain  (j.)  Pfnumbxa,  in  afboromy,  is  a  partial  {bade 

by  fifbing  or  hufbandry.   They  fearch  from  place  obferved  between  the  perfect  Oiadow  and  the  full 

to  place,  and  from  one  cavern  to  another,  in  the  light  in  an  echpfe.  It  arifes  Horn  the  magnitude  of 

hopes  of  finding  timber,  calks,  and  other  floating  the  fun's  body:  for  were  he  only  a  luminous  point, 

articles  of  the  wrecked  veffels,  of  v?bich  6  or  8  are  the  fh.idow  would  be  all  perfect;  but,  by  rt  afon 

often  facrificed  in  one  night.   The  navigation  of  of  the  diameter  ot  the  fun,  it  happens,  that  a  place 

this  pafs  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  ifland  which  is  not  illuminated  by  the  whole  body  of  the 

of  Stroma,  and  two  rocks  called  the  Skfrrifs,  fun.  does  yet  receive  rays  from  a  part  thereof. 


lying  near  the  middle  of  it.  (Sec  N*  3.)  It  may 
be  croffed  and  failed  through,  however,  without 
danger,  at  particular  times,  known  to  the  pilots 
on  that  coaft.  But  if  the  propofed  canal  from  In- 
vcrncfa  to  Fort  William  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion, all  danger  from  this  circuitous  navigation 
would  be  prevented. 

a.  Pehtland  Hills,  a  ridge  of  hills  which  be- 
gin about  4  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  ex- 
tend 10  miles  W.  towards  the  W.  borders  of  Mid- 
lothian. They  are  moftly  green  to  the  top,  and 
afford  excellent  pafture  to  numerous  flocks  of 
flieep.  The  valleys  between  thrm  arc  watered  by 
feveral  romantic  ftrcams;  particularly  the  North 
E/k%  Glcnercfs,  and  Logan  water.  Some  of  the 
lulls  are  very  high.  Curkctun  Craig,  the  mod  nor- 
thern, is  1450  feet  above  the  iea  level;  Capelaw, 
W.  of  it,  is  15  to;  and  Logan- houji  hill  is  1700. 
In  this  laft  is  found  the  ftone  called  Pbtuwse 
Pfntlanjmca,  from  its  refemblanoeato  the  mate- 
rials ufed  in  China  for  making  china  wares.  The 
hills  of  BrrJdsaid  Blackford  are  a  continuation  of 
this  ridc.e. 
Pe> 


•  PENURIOUS,  adj.  [from  penurh,  Latin.]  1. 
Niggardly;  fparing;  not  libera  ;  fordidly  mean.— 

What  more  can  our  penurious  reafon  grant 
To  the  large  whale  or  caftled  elephant  I  Prior. 
a.  Scant;  not  plentiful. — 

Some  penurious  fpring  by  chance  appear'd. 
Scanty  of  water.  Addifon. 

•  PENURIOUSLY .adv.  [from permriotu.]  Spa- 
ringly; not  plentifully. 

•  PENURIOUSNESS.  n.f.  [from  petmriotu.)  1. 
Niggardlinefs;  pai  limony. — If  we  coolider  the  in- 
finite induRry  and  penurioufr.tfs  of  that  people,  it 
is  no  wonder  that,  notwiibltanding  they  furnifh 
as  great  taxes  as  their  neighbours,  they  make  a 
better  figure.  Addifon.  4.  Scantinefs ;  not  plenty. 

•  PENURY,  n.  f.  [pexuria,  Lat.]  Poverty  ;  in- 
digence.—The  penury  of  the  ccclcfiaftical  eftate. 
Hooker  — 

Thy  great  mother  Venus  firft  thcelwre, 
Begot  of  plenty  and  of  penury.  Spcn/er. 

Urufhing  penury 
Porfuades  me,  ]  was  better  when  a  king  ; 
Then  I  am  king'd  again.      Shak.  Richard  III. 


3.  Ientland  Skcbbibs,  three  iflands  in  the  — All  innocent,  they  were  expofed  to  hardfliip  and 
E.  end  of  Pcntland  Frith ;  on  the  largeft  of  which  penary.  Spratt.— 


two  light- houfes  were  erected  in  1794;  4  miles 
NE  of  Duncan Vbay  Head.  Lon.  o.  25.  E.  of 
Edinburgh.   Lat.  58.  35.  N. 

PENTSTEMON.   See  Chelone,  N°  3. 

•  Pent  up. pari.  adj.  [pent,  from  pen  and  up.] 

ol'.Ct  Up.— 


Sti  II  to  divert  the  good  defign'd, 
Or  with  malignant  penury 
To  ftarve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind.  Dryd. 

May  they  not  juftly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortnefs  of  night,  and  penury  of  fhidc  \  Prior* 
PENZA,  a  town  of  RuOia,  capital  ot  the  prov. 

of 
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of  Penzenfltoe,  near  the  Stira ;  316  mile*  ESE.  of 
Mofcow,  and  644  SE.  of  Petersburg.  Loo.  63. 34. 
E.  Ferro.    Lat.  53. 30.  N. 

PENZANCE.   See  Pensance. 

PENZENSKOE,  a  province  of  Ruffia,  hound, 
ed  N.  by  Nixegoradflcoe,  E.  by  Simbirikoe,  S.  by 
Svatovflcoe,  and  W.  by  Tambovfkoe ;  17*  milea 
Joog  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  40  to  60  broad,  from 
N.  to  S.  Penza  i»  the  capital.  Lon.  60.  10.  to 
€5.  10.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  51.  40.  to  54.  36.  N. 

PENZINSKAIA,  a  gulf  of  Ruffia,  at  the  N, 
eod  of  Penziiifkoe  Sea.  Lon.  180.  o.  E.  Lat. 
s3i*  to  6a°  N. 

PENZINSKOE  Sea,  a  large  bay  of  the  N.  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  between  Ruifia  and  Klamtfckatka, 
NE.  of  Ochotlk;  about  130  miles  long,  and  from 
no  to  160  broad.  Lon.  170°  to  109°  E.  Ferro. 
Lat.  58°  to  6a°  N. 

PENZLEIN,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg;  37 
miles  SE.  of  Guftrow,  and  53  E.  of  Stettin. 

PEON,  in  the  language  of  Hindoftan,  a  foot 
foldier,  armed  with  (word  and  target.  In  com- 
mon ufie,  it  is  a  footman,  fo  armed,  employed  to 
run  before  a  palanquin.  Piada  is  the  proper  word, 
of  which  peon  is  a  corruption. 

(1.)  •  PEONY.  «./.  [pteonia,  Latin*)  A  Bower. 
Miller. — A  phyfician  had  often  tried  ibe  peony  root 
unfeafonably  gathered  without  fuccefs.  Boyle . 

(s.)  Psony,  or  Piony.   See  P£Onia,  N°  a. 

(i.)  *  PEOPLE,  n.  /.  [fcuple,  Fr.  populv.  La;.] 
x.  A  nation ;  thofe  who  compofe  a  community. 
In  this  fenfe  it  is  read  people s.~?rophcfy  again  be- 
fore many  people*  and  nations  and  tongues.  Rev. 
x.  xi. — Ants  are  a  people  not  ftrong,  yet  they  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  fummer.  Prov.  xxx.  25. — 
What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ? 

True,  the  people  are  the  city.  Sbak.  CorioK 
a.  The  vulgar. — 

I  muft  like  beads  or  common  people  die, 

Unlets  you  write  my  elegy.  Cowley. 
The  knowing  artift  may 

Judge  better  than  the  people.  Waller* 

3.  The  commonalty ;  not  the  princes  or  nobles.-— 

The  people  call'd  them 
Time-pleafers,  flatterers.  Shak. 

Myfelf  ftiall  mount  the  roftrum  in  his  favour. 
And  ftrive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Addijcn. 

4.  Perfons  of  a  particular  clafK.—If  a  man  temper 
his  actions  to  content  every  combination  of  people, 
the  mufick  will  be  the  fuller.  Bacpn.—h  fmall  red 
flower  in  the  ftuhhle  field*  country  people  cill  the 
wincopipe.  Bacon.  5.  Men,  or  perfons  in  gene- 
ral. In  this  fenfe,  the-  word  people  is  ufed  indefi- 
nitely, like  ot  in  French.— The  frogs  petitioning 
for  a  king,  bid  people  have  a  caic  of  draggling 
with  heaven.  V  Ejlrange. — People  were  tempted 
to  lend  by  great  premiums  jnd  large  intcreft. 
Swift.— People  have  lived  44  days  upon  nothing 
but  water.  Arbutbnot.— People  in  adverfity  fliouid 
preferve  laudable  cuftoms.  Uariffa. 

(a.)  People.  See  Mortality  Bills,  §  a-7; 
Political  Arithmetic,  and  Population. 

*  To  Prop  ls.  v.  a.  [peupler,  Fr.]  To  ftock  with 
inhabitants.— -Suppofe  that  Brute,  or  whofoever 
elfc  that  firft  peopled  this  ifland,  had  arrived  upon 
Thames,  and  called  the  ifland  after  his  name  Bri- 
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He  wouTd  not  be  atone,  who  a:'  things  can ; 
But  peopled  Heav'n  with  angels,  earth  with  man. 

Dry  Jen. 

»  Beauty  a  monarch  is, 

Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves. 
By  crouds  of  (laves,  and  peopled  empire  loves. 

Drjden. 

A  peopled  city  made  a  defcrt  place.    Dry  den. 
Imperious  death  directs  hi*  ebon  lance ; 

Peoples  great  Henry's  tombs.  Prior* 

(1 )  PEOR,  a  famous  mountain  beyond  Jordan, 
which  Eufebius  places  between  Hefhbon  and  Li- 
vias.  The  mountains  Nebo,  Pifgah,  and  Peor, 
were  near  one  another,  and  probably  made  the  • 
fame  chain.  It  is  very  likely  that  Peor  took  its 
name  from  fome  deity,  for  Peor,  Phegor,  or  BaaL 
peor,  was  worfhipped  in  this  country  See  Nt.mb. 
xxv.  3.  Deut.  iv.  3.  Pfal.  cv.  18.  ana  Baal  Peor. 

(a.)  Peok,  a  city  of  Judab,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  (he  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  but  on- 
ly in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  (Jofli.  xv.  60.) 
Eufebius  fays  it  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  Jerom 
adds,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Paora. 

PEPARETHOS,  an  ifland  in  the  iE^ean  Sea, 
on  the  coaft  of  Macedonia,  ao  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence; famous  for  excellent  wine  and  olives.  Plin. 
iv.  it.  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  470.  Liv.  28.  c. 

*  PEPASTICKS.  ».  /  [oi»«„«.5  Medicine* 
which  are  good  to  help  the  rawnefa  of  the  Aomach 
and  digeft  crudities.  Di3. 

PEPCHIDIACH1C,  or  Pepchidichi,  a  cape 
of  New  Brunfwick,  on  Chaleura  Bay. 

PEPEC H AISSINAG A N,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  tuns  into  the  St  Lawrence:  in  Lon.  68.  $$* 
W.   Lit.  48.  26.  N. 

PEPHNOS,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Petuf.  iii.  26. 

(1.)  PEPIN  de  Heristal,  or  Lb  Gros,  may- 
or of  the  palace  under  Clovis  III.  Childebert,  and 
Dagobert  III.  (See  France,  §  9.)  The  power  of 
thefe  mayors  in  France  was  fo  great,  that  they 
left  the  fovereign  only  the  empty  title,  and  in  the 
end  feized  on  the  throne  itfeif. 

(1.)  Pepin  lb  Petit,  or  le  Brief,  (i.e.  the 
Jhori,)  grand fon  to  Pepin  le  Gros,  and  firft  king  of 
the  fecond  race  of  French  monarchs,  was  mayor 
of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  a  weak  prince:  he 
contrived  to  confine  him  and  his  fon  Theodoric 
in  different  monafteries;  and  then,  with  the  aflif- 
tance  of  pope  Stephen  III.  he  ufurped  the  fove- 
reign power.  He  died  in  768,  aged  34.  Sec 
France,  §  10 — 12. 

(3.)  Pepin,  king  of  Italy.   See  France,  §  16. 

PEPLiS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th 
order,  Calytanjhem*.  The  periantbium  is  cam- 
panulated  ;  the.  mouth  cleft  in  11  parts;  there 
are  fix  petals  infer  ted  into  the  calyai ;  thecapfule 
is  bilocular. 

PEPLOUD,  a  town  of  Hind ooft an,  inCandcim; 
80  milea  8.  of  Indore,  and  30  NB.  of  Burhampour. 

PEPLUS,  a  long  robe  worn,  by  the  women  in 
ancient  times,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  without 
fleeves,  and  fo  very  fine,  that  the  fhape  of  the  body 
might  be  feen  through  it.  The  Athenians  ufed 
much  ceremony  in  making  the  peplus,  and  dref- 
fing  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  with  it.  Homer  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  pepiua  of  that  goddefs. 
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PEPONC,  two  Wands  in  the  E.  Indian  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  China.  Lon.  124.  46.  E.  Fcrro. 
tat.  33.  as.  N. 

PEPOZIANS,  a  fetf  of  Chriftian  heretics,  who 
fprung  up  in  the  *d  century  j  a  branch  of  the 
Montanists. 

(  x.)  *  PEPPER,  n.  /  [piper,  Lat.  foivre,  Fr  ] 
We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  long,  whxh  are  three  different 
fruits  produced  by  thrre  diftinft  plants:  black  pep- 
per is  a  dried  fruit  of  the  fizc  of  a  vetch  and  roun- 
di(h,  but  rather  of  a  deep  brown  than  a  black  co- 
*!our:  with  this  we  are  fupplied  from  Java,  Mala- 
bar, and  Sumatra,  and  the  plant  has  the  fame  heat 
and  fiery  tafte  that  we  find  in  the  pepper ;  white 
pepper  is'commonly  factitious,  and  prepared  from 
<he  black  by  taking  off  the  outer  bark,  but  there 
is  a  rarer  fort,  which  is  a  genuine  fruit,  naturally 
white :  long  pepper  is  a  fruit  gathered  while  unripe 
and  dried,  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half  in  length, 
and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  goofe  quill.  Hill. 
Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  duft 

Of  peppery  fatal  to  the  frofty  tribe.  Tbomfon. 

(5.)  Pepper,  Piper,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  aro- 
matic berry  of  a  hot  dry  quality,  chiefly  ufed  in 
feafoning.  Pepper  is  principally  ufed  by  us  in 
food,  to  aflift  digeftion :  but  the  people  in  the  Eift 
""ndies  eftcem  it  as  a  ftomachic,  and  drink  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  it  in  water  by  way  of  giving  them  an 
appetite;  they  have  alfo  a  way  of  making  a  fiery 
fpirit  of  fermented  frefh  pepper  with  water,  which 
they  ufc  for  the  fame  purpofes.  They  have  alfo 
a  w.'iy  of  preferring  the  common  and  long  popper 
in  vinegar,  and  eating  them  afterwards  at  rmvils. 
There  are  3  kind;  of  pepper  at  prHent  nfed  in  the 
fhop*.  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pepper. 

I.  Pepper,  Black,  is  the  fruit  of  the  piper, 
and  is  brought  from  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the 
Eafr  Indies.    See  Piper. 

II.  Pepper,  Long,  is  a  dried  fruit,  of  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  large  goofe  quill :  it  is  of  a  brownifh 
grey  colour,  cylindrical  in  figure,  arid  produced 
on  a  plant  of  the  fame  genus. 

III.  Prpper,  White,  is  factitious,  being  pre- 
pared from  the  black  in  the  following  manner : 
they  fteep  this  in  fea-water,  expofed  to  the  heat 
pf  the  fun  for  feveral  days,  till  the  rind  or  outer 
bark  loofens ;  they  then  take  it  out,  ant',,  when  it 
is  half  dry,  rub  it  till  the  rind  falls  off;  then  they 
dry  the  white  fruit*  and  the  remains  of  the  rind 
blow  away  lite  chaff.    A  great  deal  of  the  heat 

•of  the  pepper  is  Liken  off  by  this  proct  fs,  fo  that 
the  white  kind  Is  mo»c  fit  for  many  purpofes  than 
the  bbek.  However,  there  is  a  fort  of  native 
white  pepper  produced  on  a  fpecies  of  the  frir.e 
plant :  which  is  much  better  than  the  factitious, 
an-l  indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black. 

{3.)  Pepprr,  Barbary.  See  Capsicum,  Nc  6. 

(4.}  Pepplr,  Hell.    Sec  Capsicum,  Nq  10. 

is  )  Prp»ER.  Bird.   Sec  Capsicum,  N°  7. 

{(».)  Peppi.r,  Guinea.  Si?c  Capsicum,  N°  i. 

(7.)  PtpptH,  Hen.    Sec  Capsicum,  N;  4. 

(8.)  Pfppfr,  Jamaica.  Sec  Myrtus,  Nj  II, 
i>  1 ;  and  Pimento. 

(n.)  Phppi-R,  Poor  Man's.   Sec  Lepiimvm. 

(ic.)  Pkppkr  Tr:-'e.  SccAva-Avaj  jVlipnLE- 
iVRC,  N*  3  ;  and  Vitis, 
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(11.)  Pepper,  Wall.   See  Sbdum,  N°  i. 
(ia.)  Pepper,  Water,  a  fpecies  of  Polygo- 
num. 

(11.)  Pepper,  Water,  a  liquor  prepared  by 
putting  common  black  pepper,  grofsly  powdered, 
into  an  open  vc/fel  of  water,  jn  a  few  days  it  ac- 
quires a  pellicle  or  thin  furface,  which  is  compofed 
entirely  of  animalcules  excellently  adapted  for  mi* 
crofcopical  obfervation. 

*  To  Pepper,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  1.  To 
fprinkle  with  pepper,  a.  To  beat ;  to  mangle  with 
fhot  or  btoWs. — I  have  peppered  two  of  them ;  two 
I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  fuits.  Sbak. 
Henry  IV.  '■ 

Pepper  Bkv,  a  bay  oft  the  W.  coaft  of  Java  ; 
30  miles  S-SW.  of  Baman. 

PEPPERBERG,  a  town  of  Java,  on  the  S. 
coaft,  75  mi'es  S.  of  Batavia. 

*  Pepperbox,  n.  f.  [pepper  and  box.]  A  box 
for  holding  feppcr.— I  will  not  take  the  leacber; 
he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purfe,  nor  into 
a  pepperbox.  Shalt. 

*  Peppercorn,  n.  f.  [pepper  and  corn.]  Any 
thing  of  incoofiderable  value. — Our  performances, 
though  dues,  are  like  thofe  peppercorns  which  free- 
holders pay  their  landlord  to  acknowledge  ttut 
they  hold  all  from  him.  Boyle- — 

Folks  from  mud-walPd  tenement 

Bring  landlords  peppereom  for  rent.  Prior. 

PF.PPERELL,  a  townfhip  of  Maffachufetts,  on 
the  Nafhuay,  4c  niiles  N.  by  W.  of  Bofion ;  con- 
taining 113a  citizens  in  1795. 

Prpperellborough,  a  townfhip  of  Maine, 
in  York  county, containing  135a  citizens  in  179?  ; 
frated  on  the  NE.  bank  of  the  Saco,  ia  miles 
SW.  of  Portland,  and  1C9  N.  of  Bofton. 

Peppfr  Grass.   See  Pilularia. 

(1.)  *  PEPPERMINT.  «.  /.  [pepper  and  mint t 
piperita.]  Mint  eminently  hot. 

(a.)  Pepper-mint.   See  Mentha,  N°  t. 

(3.)  Pepper-mint  tree,  in  botany,  the  Euca- 
lyptus piperita.  In  a  journal  of  a  voyage  to  New 
South  Wales,  by  John  White,  Efq  ;  we  have  a 
plate  of  this  tree,  (See  Plate  w-^  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it :  "  This  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  more  than  100  feet,  and  is  above  3* 
feet  in  circumference.  The  bark  is  very  fmooth, 
like  that  of  the  poplar.  The  younger  branches 
arc  long  and  flender,  angulated  near  the  top ;  but 
as  they  grow  older,  the  angles  rtifappear.  Their 
bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  reddifii  brown.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  lanceolate,  pointed,  very  en- 
tire, fmooth  on  both  hVes,  and  remarkably  une- 
qual or  oblique  at  their  bafc;  the  veins  al- 
ternate and  not  very  confpicuous.  The  whole 
fin  face  of  both  fides  of  the  leaves  is  marked 
with  numerous  minute  refinous  fpotft,  in  which 
the  effential  oil  refides.  The  foot  ftalks  arc  a- 
bout  half  an  inch  in  length,  round  on  the  under 
fide,  angular  above,  quite  fmooth.  The  flow, 
ers  we  have  not  feen.  What  Mr  White  has  fent 
a?  the  ripe  capfules  of  this  tree  (although  not 
attached  to  the  fpecimens  of  the  leaves)  grow 
in  cluflers,  from  6  to  8  in  each,  felfile  and  con- 
glomerated. Thefc  cluflers  are  ftipported  on  an- 
guiar  alternate  footi'alks,  which  form  a  kind  of 
panicle.  Each  cnpfule  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
hawthorn  bciry,  globular,  but  as  it  were  cut  oft* 
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at  the  top,  rugged  on  the  outfide,  hard  and  woody,  tended  him ;  fo  much  were  hw  talents  and  judg- 

At  the  top  is  a  ment  refpected.   In  17 13,  the  univcrGty  of  Ox- 


*nd  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
large  drifice,  which  (hows  the  internal  part  of 
thccapfulc  divided  into  four  cells,  and  having  a 
fquarc  column  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  par- 
titions of  the  cell  arife.  Thefe  partitions  extend 
to  the  rim  of  the  capfule*  and  terminate  in  four 
imail  projections  which  look  like  the  teeth  of  a 
calyx.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall,  and  an- 
gular. The  name  of  peppermint  tree  has  been 
given  tb  this  plant  by  Mr  White,  on  account  of 


ford  admitted  him  Doctor  of  Mufic.  In  17*4* 
be  accepted  an  offer  from  Dr  Berkeley-  to  go  with 
him  to  Bermudas,  as  profeffor  of  mufic  in  his  in- 
tended college  ;  but  the  ftip  being  wrecked,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  married  Frances  Mar- 
garet De  L'Epine,  who  had  made  a  fortune  of 
10,000  guineas  by  her  voice  at  the  operas.  (See 
Music,  $  7a.)  His  fortune  and  reputation  were 
now  at  a  height.  At  the  defire  of  Meffrs  Gay 
the  very  great  refemblance  between  the  effential  and  Rich,  he  compoted  the  mufic  for  fhe  Beggar* s 
oil  drawn  from  its  leaves  and  that  obtained  from  Opera.  In  1737,  he  was  chofen  organift  for  the 
the  peppermint  (mentha  piperita)  which  Charter-houfe.  In  1740,  his  wife  died,  a  fhort 
grows  in  England.  This  oil  was  found  by  Mr  rime  after  their  only  fon;  He  wrote  An  Account 
White  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in  removing  of  the  Ancient  Genera  of  Mafic*  which  was  read 
all  choltcky  complaints  than  that  pf  the  Englifh  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  publifhed  in  the 
peppermint,  which  he  attributes  to  its  being  lefs   Philof.  Tranf.  for  0&.  Nov.  and  Dec.  1736$  and 

Cungcnt  and  more  aromatic.    A  quart  of  the  oil   was  foon  after  chofen  F.  R.  S.   He  died  July  ao, 
as  been  Tent  by  him  to  Mr  Wilfon.   The  tree   X751,  agtd8$. 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  genus  with   "  PEPY's  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
that  cultivated  in  fome  greenhoufes  in  England,   34  miles  E.  of  Cape  Blanco,  in  Patagonia.  Lit. 
which  Mr  L'Heritier  has  defcribed  in  his  Sertum   47.  o.  S. 

^we/iViz/nbythenameof  E:tcaljt>tus  obliqua,thc>>\gh  PEPYS's  Islands,  a  name  given  to  Fa  lrlan© 
it  is  commonly  called  in  the  gardens  Metrqfideros  Islands. 

obliqna  ;  but  we  dire  not  aflert  it  to  be  the  fame  PEQUANNOCK,  a  river  of  Connecticut, 
fpecies,  nor  can  this  point  be  determined  till  the,  which  runs  SI  through  Huntington  and  Stratford, 
flowers  and  every  part  of  both  be  feen  and  com-  In  Fairfield  county,  and  falls  into  a  bay  in  the 
pared  :  we  have  compared  the  beft  fpecimens  we  Sound. 


could  procure  of  each,  and  find  no  fpecific  differ- 
ence. TheeucalypJus  obliqua  has,  when  dried,  an 
aromatic  flavour,  fomewlut  fimilar  to  our  plant. 
We  have  remarked,  indeed,  innumerable  minute 
white  fpots,  befides  the  refiuous  pnes,  on  both 
■furfaces  of  the  leaves  in  fome  fpecimens  of  the 
garden  p'ant,  which  are  not  to  be  feen  in  ours ; 
and  the  branches  of  the  former  are  rough,  with 
fmall  fcaly  tubercles.  But  how  far  thefe  are  con- 
ftant,  we  cannot  tell.  The  obliquity  in  the  leaves, 
one  fide  being  fhorter  at  the  bafe  than  the  other, 
as  well  as  fomewhat  narrower  all  the  way  up,  as 


PEQUIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Somme,  and  late  prov.  of  Picardy  ;  feated  on  the 
Somme,  15  miles  SE.  of  Abbeville.  It  is  memo- 
rable for  an  interview  between  Edward  IV.  of 
England  and  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  in  1475 »  on  a 
bridge  erected  for  that  purpofe.  Lon.  *,  5.  E. 
Lat.  49-  58.  N. 

PEQUOTS,  a  nation  ©f  North  American  In- 
dians, extirpated  in  1637.   See  Connecticut, 

n°  in.  §  8. 

PER,  prep.  [Lat.]  By,  or  through ;  a  word  fo 
completely  adopted  into  the  Englifh  language,  as 


in  the  Begonia  nitida  of  the  Hartus  Ke*wenfis,  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  rtioft  illiterate.  It  is  not 
remarkable  in  both  plants.  The  figure  reprefents  only  ufed  in  conjunction  with  Latin  words,  as 
a  branch  of  the  peppermint  tree  in  leaf :  on  one  per  annum,  by  the  year,  per  diem*  by  the  day,  per 
fide  of  it  part  of  a  leaf  feparate,  bearing  the  gall  fe,  by  itfelf,  &c.  but  with  Englifh  words,  as  per 
of  fome  infect ;  on  the  other  the  fruit  above  de-   bearer,  per  carrier,  per  cent,  "per  margin,  Sec.  It 


fcribed." 

Pepper-pot.   See  Capsicum. 
(t.)  *  Pkpperwort.  n.f.  [pepper  and  wort.}  A 
lant.  Milter. 

(a.)  Pep  per- wort.   See  Lfpidium. 
•  PEPTXK.  adj.  [*t*1,K*{.]   What  helps  di- 
geftion.  Ainf. 

PEPUSCH,  John  Chriftopher,  Muf.  D.  and 
F.  R.  S.  one  of  the  greateft  theoretic  or  fcientifie 
muGcians  of  modern  times,  was  born  at  Berlin 
in  1667.  In  1680,  when  not  15  years,  he  had 
made  fuch  proficiency  on  the  harpfichord,  that 
he  was  appointed  to  teach  mulic  to  the  prince 
royal  of  Pruffia.  About  1700,  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  was  engaged  at  Drury:!anc.  The 
popularity  of  Handel  kept  him  in  the  fecondary 
rank  ;  but  Pepufch  chofc  a  new  track  for  bimfelf, 
and  taught  myftc  in  the  full  fenfe  of  the  word ; 
i.  e.  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  fcicncc  of 
compofition,— not  to  children  or  novices,  but  to 


profcfTors  of  mufic 


is  alfo  much  ufed  in  compofition. 

(1.)  PER  A,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  ambaffadors  and  Chriftians  ufuafly 
tcfide.    See  Constantinople,  §  1. 

(2.)  Pera,  a  fea-port  town  of  Malacca,  170 
miles  NW.  of  Malacca. 

•PERACUTE.  adj.  [peracutvj,  Latin.]  Very 
fharp ;  very  violent.— Malign,  continual  peraeute 
fevers,  after  moft  dangerous  attacks,  fuddenly 
remit  of  the  ardent  heat.  Harvey. 

*  PERADVENTURE.  adv.  [par  adventure, 
Fr.]  i.  Perhaps;  may  be;  by  chance.— That 
wherein  they  might  not  be  like  unto  either,  was 
fuch  peradventure  as  had  been  no  whit  lefs  unlaw- 
ful. Hooter.— As  you  return,  vifit  my  houfe ;  let 
our  old  acquaintance  be  renew'd  ;  peradventure  I 
will  with  you  to  court.  Shak.— -What  peradventure 
may  appear  very  full  to  me,  may  appear  very 
crude  and  maimed  to  a  ft  ranger.  Digbj.  1.  Doubt; 
queftion.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  noun,  but  not 


who  actually  at-  gracefully  nor  properly — Though  men**  perfons 

ought 
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<sught  not  to  be  hated,  yet  without  all  per  adven- 
ture their  practices  juftly  may.  South. 

•  To  PERAGRATE.  v.  a.  [peragro,  Lat.]  To 
wander  over ;  to  ramble  through.  Di8, 

•  PERAGRATION. n.  /.  [from  peragrate."] 
The  aft  of  palling  through  any  ftate  or  fpace.— 
A  month  of  perforation  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution  from  any  part  of  the  codiack  unto  the 
fame  again,  and  this  containeth  but  %j  days  and 
8  hours.  Brown. — The  moon  has  two  accounts, 
which  are  her  months  or  years  of  revolution ;  one 
her  periodic  month,  or  month  qf  peragratkm, 
which  chiefly  refpeds  her  own  proper  motion  or 
place  in  the  xodiack,  by  which  (he,  like  the  fun, 
performs  her  revolution  round  the  xodiack,  from 
any  one  point  to  the  fame  again.  Holder. 

•  To  PERAMBULATE,  v.  a.  {perambtdo,  Lat.} 
i.  To  walk  through.  a.  To  furvey  by  palling 
through. — Perfons  the  lord  deputy  fhould  nomi- 
nate to  view  and  perambulate  Irifli  territories. 
Davies.    3.  To  vifit  the  boundaries  of  the  parilh. 

•  PERAMBULATION,  n.  f.  [from  perambu- 
late.) z.  The  adt  of  palling  through  or  wander- 
ing over.— -The  duke  looked  (till  for  the  coming 
back  of  the  Armada,  even  when  they  were  wan- 
dering and  making  their  perambulation  of  the 
northern  feas.  Bacon,  a.  A  travelling  furvey.— 
France  is  a  fquare  of  550  miles  traverfe,  throng* 
ing  with  fucb  multitudes,  that  the  general  calcul, 
made  in  the  laft  perambulation,  exceeded  18  mil- 
lions. Jfovtel.  3.  A  diftricl ;  limit  of  jurifdi&ion. 
— It  might  in  point  of  confeience  be  demanded, 
by  what  authority  a  private  perfon  can  extend 
a  peribnal  correction  beyond  the  perfons  and 
bounds  qf  his  own  perambulation  f  Holjday.  4. 
Survey  of  the  bounds  of  the  parifh  annually  per- 
formed. 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furveying,  an  inurn- 
ment for  meafuring  diftances,  called  alfo  pedometer* 
<uray~<vifer,  and  furvey ing-ivbeel.  See  Pedome- 
ter. It  confifts  of  a  wheel  AA,  Plate  CCLXVI. 
fig.  7.  two  feet  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter ;  confequently  half  a  pole,  or  eight  feet  three 
inches,  in  circumference.  On  one  end  of  the  axis 
is  a  nut,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
divided  into  eight  teeth ;  which,  upon  moving 
the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of  an- 
other nut  e,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  iron  rod  Q, 
and  thus  turn  the  tod  once  round  in  the  time  the 
wheel  makes  one  revolution.  This  rod,  lying 
along  a  groove  in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the 
inftrument,  under  the  dotted  line,  has  at  its  other 
end  a  fquare  hole,  into  which  is  fitted  the  end  h 
of  a  fmall  cylinder  ?.  This  cylinder  is  difpofed 
under  the  dial-plate  of  a  movement,  at  the  end  of 
the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  move- 
able about  its  axis;  its  end  a*  is  cut  into  a  perpe- 
tual fcrew,  which  falling  into  the  32  teeth  of  a 
wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon  driving  the  in- 
ftrument forward,  that-wheel  makes  a  revolution 
each  f  6th  pole.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a 
pinion  with  fix  teeth,  which,  fal'ing  into  the  teeth 
of  another  wheel  of  60  teeth,  carries  it  round 
every  160th  pole,  or  half  a  mile.  This  laft  wheel, 
carrying  a  band  or  index  round  with  it  over  the 
divifionsof  a  dial-plate,  whole  outer  limb  is  di- 
vided iMo  160  parts,  correfponding  to  the  160 
poles,  points  out  the  number  of  poles  palled 
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over.  Again*  on  the  axis  of  this  laft  wheel  is  a 
pinion,  containing  ao  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the 
teeth  of  a  third  wheel  which  hath  40  teeth,  drives 
it  once  round  in  320  poles,  or  a  mile.  On  the 
axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of  i»  teeth,  which, 
falling  into  the  teeth  of  a  fourth  wheel  having  7a 
teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  is  miles.  This  fourth 
wheel,  carrying  another  index  over  the  inner  limb 
of  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  is  for  miles,  and 
each  mile  fubdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and 
furlongs,  ferves  to  regifter  the  revolutions  of  the 
other  hand,  and  to  keep  account  of  the  half  miles 
and  miles  palled  over,  as  far  as  ia  miles.  The 
ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obvious  from  itaconftroc- 
tion.  Its  proper  office  is  in  the  furveying  of  roads 
and  large  diftances,  where  a  great  deal  of  expedi- 
tion, and  not  much  accuracy,  is  required.  It  ia 
evident,  that  driving  it  along  and  observing  the 
bands  has  the  fame  effect  as  dragging  the  chain 
and  taking  account  of  the  chains  and  links.  Its 
advantages  are  its  hardinefs  and  expedition:  its 
contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  the 
wheel  of  a  coach,  in  which  ftate  it  performs  its 
office,  and  mcafurcs  the  road  without  any  trouble 
at  all. 

PER  ASTA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Romania. 

PERCA,  the  Perch,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  fumifhed 
with  fcaly  and  ferrated  opcrcula ;  there  are  feven 
rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills ;  and  the  fins 
on  the  back  are  prickly.  There  are  38  fpecies, 
principally  diftinguilhed  by  peculiarities  in  the 
back  fin.  The  moft  remarkable  are  thefe : 

t.  Perca  cernua,  the  Pope,  or  rvffe%  is 
found  in  fevera!  Englifti  ftreams :  it  is  gregarious, 
afletnhling  in  large  fhoals,  and  keeping  in  the 
deepclt  part  of  the  water.  It  is  of  a  much  more 
(lender  form  than  the  perch,  and  feldom  exceeds 
fix  inches  in  length.  The  teeth  are  very  fmall, 
and  difpofed  in  rows.  It  has  only  one  dorfal  fio, 
extending  along  the  great  eft  part  of  the  back; 
the  firft  rays,  like  thofe  of  the  perch,  are  ft  rone, 
Iharp,  and  fpiny ;  the  others  foft.  The  body  is 
covered  with  rough  compact  fcales.  The  back 
and  fides  are  of  a  dirty  green,  the  laft  inclining 
to  yellow,  but  both  fpotted  with  black.  The 
dorfal  fin  is  fpotted  with  black ;  the  tail  marked 
with  tranfverfe  bars. 

s.  Perca  flwiatims,  or  common  perch, 
hath  a  deep  body,  very  rough  fcales,  and  the  back 
much  arched.  The  colours  are  beautiful;  the 
back  and  part  of  the  fides  being  of  a  deep  green, 
marked  with  five  broad  black  bars  pointing  down- 
wards t  the  belly  is  white,  tinged  with  red  j  the 
ventral  fins  of  a  fine  fcarlet ;  the  anal  fins  and  tail 
of  the  time  colour,  but  rather  paler.  In  a  lake 
called  Llyn  Raitblyn,  in  Merioncthfhirc  in  Wales, 
is  a  very  lingular  variety  of  this  fifti :  the  back 
part  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  ef  -.he 
back  bone  next  the  tail  ftrangely  diftorted :  in  co- 
lour and  other  refpeds  it  referobles  the  common 
perch,  which  are  as  numerous  in  this  lake  as  the 
deformed  fifti.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
water;  for  Linnaeus  takes  notice  of  them  in  a  lake 
at  F3hlun  in  his  country.  It  is  faid  that  they  are 
alfo  met  with  in  the  Thames  near  Mat!  w.  The 
perch  was  much  eft/cmed  as  food  bv  the  Romans, 
nor  is  it  lefs  adorned  at  prefent  as  a  firm  and  de- 
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ficate  fifti ;  and  the  Dutch  are  particularly  fond 
of  >h  when  made  into  a  diih  called  <wattrfoucby. 
It  is  a  gregarious  fifli.  and  loves  deep  holes  and 
gentle  ftreams  ;  is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  an 
eager  biter:  if  the  angler  meets  with  a  (hoal  of 
them,  he  is  fure  of  taking  every  one.— The  perch 
rt  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  has  been  known  to 
mrvive  a  journey  of  60  miles  m  dry-  ftraw.  It 
feWom  grows  to  a  large  fize,  thonph  Mr  Pennant 
mentions  one  that  weighed  9  lb.;  but  this  is  very 
uncommon. 


it  not.  Job  mir.  at*— Till  we  ourfelvcs  fee  it  with 
oar  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  under- 
ft  and  in  we  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  Locke. — How 
do  they  come  to  know  that  themfelves  think, 
when  they  themfelves  do  not  perceive  it  I  Loch. 
3.  To  be  affected  by*— The  upper  regions  of  the 
air  perceive  the  collection  of  the  matter  of  tempefts 
before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

•  PERCEPTIBILITY.  »./.  [from  perceptible.} 
x.  The  date  of  being  an  objca  of  the  feats*  or 
mind  ;  the  ftate  of  being  perceptible,  a.  Percep- 
tion ;  the  power  of  perceiving.  Not  proper. — 
The  illumination  is  not  fo  bright  and  fulgent  as 


3.  Pbbca  labrax,  the  bafe,  is  a  very  vora- 
cious, ftrong,  and  active  fifti.    Ovid  calls  them 

rabidi  heptr  *  name  continued  to  them  by  after  to  obfcure  or  extinguifh  all  perceptibility  of  the 
writers ;  and  they  are  faid  to  grow  to  the  weight  Ion.  More. 
of  15  lb.  Theirides  are  filvery  ;  the  mouth  large ; 
the  teeth  are  fttoated  in  the  jaws,  and  are  very 
foul'  ;  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  hi  a  triangular 
rough  fpace,  and  juft  at  the  gullet  are  two  others 
of  a  roundtih  form.  The  fcales  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  are  very  thick  fet,  and  adhere  clofely.  The 
body  is  formed  fbmewhat  like  that  of  a  (aim on. 
The  colour  of  the  back  is  duiky,  tinged  with  blue. 


•  PERCEPTIBLE,  adj.  [perceptible,  Vr.percep- 
ttu,  Lat.}  Such  as  may  be  known  or  obferved.— 
No  found  is  produced  but  with  a  perceptible  blaft 
of  the  air,  and  with  fome  refiftaoce  of  the  air 
ftrucken.  Bacon. — When  I  think,  remember,  or 
abftract,  thefe  intrinflck  operations  of  my  mind 
are  not  perceptible  by  my  fight,  hearing,  tafte, 
fmell,  or  feeling.  Hale. — It  perceives  them  rmme- 


The  belly  is  white.  In  young  n(h  the  fpace  above  diately,  as  being  immediately  objected  to  and 

the  fide  line  is  marked  with  fmall  black  fpots.-i  perceptible  to  the  fenfe;  as  I  perceive  the  fan  by 

It  is  efleemed  a  very  delicate  filh.  my  fight.  Hals. — In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  aa 

4.  Psbca  marina,  the  fea  perch*  Is  about  a  of  the  body,  more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind 
foot  long :  the  head  large  and  deformed  j  eyes  by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  perceptible 
great;  teeth  fmall  and  numerous.  On  the  head  parts,  than  by  ftudying  too  much  finer  nerves, 
and  covers  of  the  gills  are  ftrong  fpines.   The  Pope.   

colour  red,  with  a  black  foot  on  the  covers  of  *  PERCEPTIBLY,  adv.  [from  perceptible.]  In 

the  gills,  and  fome  tranfverfe  dufky  lines  on  the  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  perceived.— The  woman 

fides.  It  is  a  fi(h  held  in  fome  efteem  at  the  table,  decays  perceptibly  every  week.  Pope. 

5.  PaacA  Nilotica,  the  perch  of  the  Nile*  is  (t.)  *  PERCEPTION.  ».  /  [perception,  Pr. 
taken  about  Cairo.  The  flefti  has  a  fweet  and  ex-  perceptio,  Latin.]  x.  The  power  of  perceiving  ; 
quifite  flavour,  and  is  not  hard,  but  very  white,  knowledge ;  con fcioufnefs.— Matter  bath  no  life 
It  is  one  of  the  beft  fifties  in  the  Nile  ;  and  as  it  nor  perception*  and  is  not  confeious  of  its  own  ex- 
is  of  the  largeft  fize  in  Egypt,  it  adorns  a  table  if  iftence.  Bentley. — Perception  is  that  act  of  the  mind, 
brought  upon  it  entire  and  well  fried.  See  Pi  lot-  or  rather  a  pafllon  or  imprefflon,  whereby  the 
fish.  mind  becomes  confeious  of  any  thing  ;  as  when  I 

4  PERCASE.  adv.  [per  and  cafe.}  Perchance ;  feel  hunger,  thirft,  cold,  or  heat.  Watts,   a.  The 

perhap*.  Not  ufed. — A  virtuous  man  will  Be  vir-  act  of  perceiving;  obfervation.  3.  Notion;  idea, 

tuous  in  foiitvdine,  and  not  only  in  theatre,  though  —By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers,  that  would 

percafe  it  wDl  be  more  ftrong  by  glory  and  fame,  feem  not  to  come  too  fhort  of  the  perccftiont  of 

as  s«  heat  which  is  doubled  by  reflection.  Bacon,  the  leaders,  they  are  magnified.  Hale.    4.  The 

•  PERCEANT.  adj.  [perfant,  Pr.]  Piercing ;  ftate  of  being  affected  by  fomething.— Great 
penetrating.  Obfolete. —  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  difpofition  of 

Wondrous  quick  and  pereeant  was  his  fpright,  the  air  to  tempefts  fooner  than  the  valleys  below. 

As  eagle's  eyes  that  can  behold  the  fun.  Spenfer.  Bacon. — This  experiment  difcovereth  perception  in 

*  PERCEIVABLE,  adj.  Itrom  perceive.]  Per-  plants  to  move  towards  that  which  fhould  < 
ceptible;  foch  as  falb  under  perception. — The 
body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing 
perceivable  diftance  with  fome  other  bodies,  as 
faft  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  will  follow  one 
another,  feems  to  ftand  ftill  $  as  the  hands  of 
clocks.  Locke.— That  which  we  perceive  when  we  by  which  it  is  Confeious  of  its  own  ideas.  This 
fee  figure,  as  perceivable  by  fight,  is  nothing  but  definition,  however,  is  improper,  as  it  confounds 
the  termination  of  colour.  Locke.  perception  with  confciouinefs ;  althongh  the  ob- 

•  PERCEIVABI.Y.  adv  [from  perceivable.]  In  jeds  of  the  former  faculty  are  things  without  us, 
fuch  a  manner  aa  may  be  obferved  or  known.  thofe  of  the  latter  the  energies  of  our  own  minds. 

*  To  PERCEIVE  v.  a.  \ perctpio,  Lat.]  1.  To  Perception  is  that  power  or  faculty  by  which, 


fort  them,  though  at  a  diftance.  Bacon* 

(s.)  Perception  is  a  word  which  is  fo  well 
underftood,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  lexicogra- 
pher to  give  any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been 
called  the  firft  and  nlofl  fimple  alt  of  the  mind, 


difcovcr  by  fome  fcafible  effects.— 
Confider, 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
Tha\  it  is  place  which  leflens  and  fets  off*.  Shak. 
1.  To  know ;  to  obfervc. — Jcfus  perceived  in  his 
fpirit  that  they  fo  reafoned  within  themfelves. 
Mark  H.—They  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth 


through  the  medium  of  the  fenfirs,  we  have  the 
cognizance  of  objects  diftinft  and  apart  from 
onrfelves,  and  learn  that  we  are  but  a  fmall  part 
m  the  fyftem  of  nature.  By  what  procefs  the 
fenfes  give  us  this  information,  wc  have  endea- 
voured to  Ihow  elfcwhere.  See  Metaphysics,* 
SeS.  VI. 

*  PERCEPTIVE. 
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*  PERCEPTIVE,  adj.  [ percept tu,  Lat-1  Having  by  Maine  and  Dunn  s;  E.  by  Beauce;  and  W. 
the  power  of  perceiving. — The  foul  is  awake  and  by  Maine.  It  was  named  from  »*  foreft,  and  is 
Solicited  by  external  motions,  for  fome  of  them 
.reach  the  perceptive  region  in  the  mod  filent  re- 
pofe.  ahd  obfeurity  of  night.  Glanvi/ie. — What- 
ever the  lea  ft  real  point  of  the  e  (fence  of  the^v-r^- 
tive  part  of  the  foul  does  perceive,  every  real 
point  of  the  perceptive  muft  perceive  at  once.  More. 

«.  PERCEPTIVITY,  n.  /.  [ from  perceptive.] 
The  power  of  perception  or  thinking.  Locke. 

(i.)*  PERCH.  n.  /-  [perca,  Lat.  percef  Fr.]— 
The  perch  is  one  of  the  fifties  of  prey,  that,  like 
the  pike  and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth ; 
he  dare  venture  to  kill  and  deftroy  feveral  other 
kinds  of  fifh :  he  has  a  hooked  or  hog  back,  which 
is  armed  with  ftiff  bri files,  and  aft  his  lk in  armed 
with  thick  hard  fcales,  and  bath  two  fins  on  his 
back :  he  fpawns  but  once  a  year,!  and  is  held 
very  nutritive.  Walton. 
(a.)  Perch-,  in  ichthyology.  See  Perca. 
(3v)  *  Perch,  n.  /.  \pertica*  Lat.  percbe,  Fr.] 
1.  A  meafure  of  five  yards  and  an  half;  a  pole. 


[ ^terthe » 


Fr.)  Something  on  which  birds  rooft 


For  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride.  Dry  den. 
(4.)  Perch*  in  Jand-meafuring,  a  rod  or  pole 
of  i(r\  feet  in  length,  of  which  40  in  length 
and  4  in  breadth  make  an  acre  of  ground.  But, 
by  the  cuftoms  of  feveral  counties,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  this  meafure.  In  Staffbrdfbire,  it  is  34 
feet ;  and  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood  a<  feet ;  the 
foot  being  there  18  inches  long ;  and  in  Hereford- 
fhire  a  perch  of  ditching  is  at  feet,  the  perch  of 
walling  id\  feet,  and  a  pole  of  denftiiered  ground 
is  la  feet,  &c. 

(i  )-*  To  Perch,  v.  n.  [percher,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.}   To  fit  or  rooft  as  a  bird. — 

He  percbetb  on  fome  branch  thereby, 
To  weather. him.  Spenfer. 
Wrens  make  prey,  where  eagles  dare  not 
percb.  Sbaktfpcare. 
The  morning  mutes  percb  like  birds.  Crajhaw. 
—-Let  owls  keep  clofe  within  the  tree,  and  not 
perch  upon  the  upper  bough;*.  South. — 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  ftooping 
low, 

Perch* d  on  the  double  tree.  Dryden. 

Glory,  like  the  trembling  eagle,  flood 
Perch1  d  on  my  beaver.  Lee. 

Hods  of  birds  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Percb*  d  in  the  boughs.  Dry  den. 

(».)  *  To  Perch.  i>.  a.  To  place  on  a  perch. 
—It  would  be' notorioufly  perceptible,  if  you 
could  percb  yourfelf  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  fome 
high  fteeple.  More. — 

As  evening  dragon  came, 
Atfailant  on  the  perched  roods.  Milton. 
*  PERCHANCE,  adv.  [per  and  cfiance.]  per- 
haps; perad  venture. — 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  ftay  ? 
—Peirbance  till  after  Thefeus'  wedding  day. 

Sbah. 

— Not  without  aim  then  perchance  at  a  courtier's 
life..  Wotton.— Only  Sroithficld  ballad  perchat  ice  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  the  other.,  V  Eft  range. 

PERCHE,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France,  in 
the  late  prov.  of  Orleannois,  35  miles  long,  and 

30  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Normandy  ;  S.  Striking ;  having  the  power  to  ftrikc— Inequality 

o( 


pretty  fertile*  It  now  forma  the  ilepartment  of 
Orne,  with  a  part  of  Normandy.  The  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a  pretty  good  trade ;  and  the  priiw 
cipal  town  is  Bellefme.  ,!»•./■ 

*  PERCHERS.  n.f.  Paris  candles  ufed  in 
England  in  ancient  time*;  alfo,  the  larger  fort  of 
wax  candles,  which  were  ufuaUy  fct  upon  the 
altar.  Bailey.  .....  ,  ■.  ...  .» 

(1.  )  *  PERCIPIENT,  adj.  {percipient,  Lat.] 
Perceiving ;  having  the  power  of  perception; — No 
article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for  them-: 
yet  tbefe  cautious  and  quickfighied  gentlemen  can 
wink  and  fwallow  this  fottilh  opinion  about  per- 
cipient atoms.  Bent  ley. — Senfatioo  and  perception 
are  riot  inherent  in  matter  as  fuch j.  for  if  it  were 
fo,  every  flock  or  done  would  be  a  percipient  and 
rational  creature.  Bent! try- 

(a.)  *  Percipient,  n.  /.  One  that  has  the 
ppwer  of  perceiving. — The  foul  is  the  folc  perci* 
pient,  which  hath  animadverfionand-fenfe  properly 
fo  called.  GlanvUle't  Scepfit. — Nothing  in  the  ex- 
tended percipient  perceives  the  whole,  but  only 
part.  More't  Divine  Diatoghej*  ■ 

*  PERCLOSE.  n.f.  [pet  and  elo/e.)  Conclu* 
fion ;  lad  part.  Obfolete. — By  the  perclo/e  of,  the 
fame  verfe,,  vagabond  is  undti flood  for  fuch  an 
one  as  travel  let  h  in  fear  of  revemjement.  Raleigh. 

*  7V PERCOLATE,  v.  a.  [perrolo,  Lat.]  To 
ft  rain  through. — The  evidences  of  fad  are  percola- 
ted through  a  vaft  period  of  ages.  Hale. 

( 1.)  *  PERCOLATION,  n.f.  [from  percolate.] 
The  act  of  draining ;  purification  or  reparation  by 
A  raining. — Experiments  touching  the  draining  and 
palling  of  bodies  one  through  another,  they  call 
percolation*  Bacon. — Water  pafting  through  the 
veins  of  the  earth  is  rendered  frelh  and  potable, 
which  it  cannot  be  by  any  percolation/  we  can 
make,  but  the  l'aiine  particles  wib  pafs  through  a 
tenfold  filtrc.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

(a.)  Percolation  »s  the  fame  with  Filtra- 
tion.  See  Filter,  §  a.  and  Filtration. 

*  To  PERCUSS,  v.  a.  [percufuj,  Latin.]  To 
ftrike. — Flame  percijjed  by  air  giveth  a  noife ;  as  in 
blowing  of  the  fire  by  bellowb;  and  fo  like  wife 
flame  percvMnq  the  air  drongly.  Bacon. 

(1.)  ♦  PERCUSSION  n.  f.  [pereujio,  Latin, 
percuj/ion,  Fr.]  j.  The  adl  of  linking;  ftroke. — 
The  thunder- 1  \\x  percujjion  of  thy  fou  nds.  SbaJt . 
—The  percujjion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  .  is 
produced  by  the  greatnels  of  the  body  peraulfing. 
Bacon.— The  times  when  the  drokc  or  percujjion 
of  an  envious  eye  doth  mod  hurt  are,  whec  the 
party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory.  Bacon's  EJJiiys. — 
The  vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  the  air  by 
percujjion,  continue  a  little  time  to  move  from  the 
place  of  percujjion  in  concentric  fphcres  to  great 
diftances.  Newton' 't  Opticks.— Marablestaugbt  him 
tercujhon  and  the  laws  of  motion.  Arbutbnot.  a. 
Effect  of  the  found  in  the  ear. — 

In  double  rhymes  the  percujjion  is  ftroogcr. 

Rhymer. 

(1.)  Percussion,  in  mechanics,  the  irapreflton 
a  body  makes  in  falling  or  ftriking  upon  another ; 
or  the  fhock  of  two  bodies  in  motion. 

PERCUT1KNT.  «.  /.  [percutiens,  Latin.] 


I 


PER  (  201   J  PER 

or  founds  is  accidental,  either  from  the  roughnefs  much  fwifter  of  foot,  and  choofe  the  higheft  rod* 

or  obliquity  of  the  paffage,  or  from  the  doubling  and  precipice  to  retide  in.   They  all,  however, 

of  the  pertuticnt.  Bacon.  agree  in  one  character,  of  being  immoderately  ad- 

PERCY,  or  Persy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  difted  to  venery  ;  and,  as  feme  writer*  affirm, 

dep.  of  the  Channel;  x»  mile*  W.  of  St  Loo,  often  to  an  unnatural  degree.   See  Partridge* 

and  15  N.  of  Avraocheir  and  Shooting. 
(1.)  PERDIAL,  adj.  [from  pert  Lat.  by,  and      3.  Perdu  coturnix,  or  common  quail,  is 


diet,  day.) .  Daily,  or  by  the  day. 
(i.)Perdial  Tythes.   See  Parson,  §  a. 
PERDICCAS,  I,  II,  and  III,  kings  of  Mace 
donia.  See  Macedon,  §  3,  5,  6. 


not  Above  half  the  6ze  of  the  partridge.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  head  are  black,  edged  with  rufty 
brown  j  the  bread  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  red,  fpot- 
tcd  with  black}  the  feathers  on  the  back  are 


PERDICIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly-   marked  with  lines  of  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are 


gamia  luperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  tbe  natural  method  ranking 
under  tbe  49th  order,  compofit*.  Tbe  receptacle 
is  naked;  tbe  pappus  iafimple;  the  florets  bila- 
biate. 

PERDIGO,  a  river  of  W.  Florida,  which  runs 
into  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  forms  a  large  bay 
at  its  mouth;  in  Loo.  87.  a6.  W.  Lat.  30.  ao. 
N. 

•PERDITION,  n.f.  [perditio,  Lat. perdition, 


of  a  pale  bne.  Except  in  the  colours  thus  de- 
fer! bed,  and  the  fixe,  it  every  Way  referable*  a 
partridge  in  ihape,  and,  except  that  it  is  a  bird  of 
paffage,  it  is  like  all  others  of  the  poultry  kind  in 
its  habits  and  nature.  The  quail  feeras  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  every  qlimate.  It  is  obferved  to  fhift 
quarters  according  to  the  feafon,  coming  N.  in 
fprtng,  and  departing  in  autumn,  and  in  vaft  flocks. 
On  tbe  Weft  coaft  of  Naples,  within  4  or  5  miles, 
100,0*0  have  been  taken  in  a  day.  In  England 


Fr.]  1.  Deftruclion ;  ruin  ;  death. — Upon  tidings  they  are  not  numerous  at  any  time.  They  feed  like 

aow  arrived,  importing  the  mve  perdition  of  tbe  the  partridge,  and  make  no  neft,  except  a  few  dry 

Tarkifh  fleet,  every  man  puts  himfelf  in  triumph,  leaves  or  ftalks  fcraped  together ;  and  form-times* 

Sbai.—We  tookcourfelves  for  free  men,  feeing  an  hollow  on  the  bare  ground  fuffices.   In  this 

there  was  no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition,  and  the  female  lays  6  or  7  eggs,  of  a  whhifh  colour, 

lived  moft  joyfully;  going  abroad,  and  feeing  what  marked  with  irregular  ruft  coloured  fpots:  the 


was  to  be  fecn.  Bacon. — 

Quick  let  us  part !  Perdition**  in  thy  prefence, 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee !  Addifon'i  Cato. 
1.  Lofc.— 

There's  no  foul  loft, 
Nay  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
He'ide  to  any  creature  in  tbe  veflel.  Sbak. 
3.  Eternal  death. — All  men's  falvation  and  fome 
Ben's  eodlefs  perdition  are  things  fo  oppofite,  that 
whoever  doth  affirm  the  one,  muft  neceffarily  deny 
tbe  other.  Hooker. — Men,  once  fallen  away  from 
undoubted  truth,  daily  travel  towards  their  eter- 
nal perdition.  Raleigh's  Iliflorj. 
PERDITOLS.  See  Perbnnial,  §  a. 
PERD1X,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Gallinz,  ranked  by  Lin- 
tttus  along  with  tbe  grous  Tetrao,  or  Grous; 
but  now  very  properly  disjoined  by  Df- Latham, 
andclafied  as  a  diftinct  genus;  of  which  he  de- 
tribes  the  following  characters :  The  bill  is  con- 
vex,  ftrong,  and  fbort;  the  noftrils  are  covered 
above  with  a  callous  prominent  rim :  the  orbits 
vepapillofe ;  the  feet  naked ;  and  moft  of  the  genus 
we  fumifhed  with  fours.  Tjbere  are  48  fpecies; 
of  which  the  two  principle  are  the  Partridge  and 
Quail. 

1.  Perdix  communis,  tbe  common  partridge,  it 
well  known,  that  a  defcription  of  it  is  unnecef- 
&ry,  and  we  have  not  room  to  defcribe  the  fo- 
reign fpecies.  We  refer  thofe  who  wifh  complete 
information  to  Dr  Latham's  valuable  Syftem  of 


ycung  follow  the  mother  as  foon  as  hatched,  like 
young  partridges.  They  have  but  one  brood  in 
a  year.  Quail-fighting  was  a  favourite  amufement 
among  the  Athenians.  They  abftained  from  the 
flefh  of  'his  bird,  deeming  it  unwholefome,  as 
fuppofing  that  it  fed  upon  tbe  white  hellebore: 
but  they  reared  great  numbers  of  them  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  fight ;  and  flaked  fuma 
of  money,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  cocks,  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  the  combat.  With  us  its  flefh  is 
confidercd  as  a  very  great  delicacy.— Quails  are 
eafily  caught  by  a  call. 

PERDOLI,  a  town  of  Imperial  Iftria;  4  miles 
NNW.  of  Pola. 

(x.)  *  PERDUE,  adv.   [This  word,  which 
among  us  is  abverbially  taken,  comes  from  the 
French  perdue,  or  forlorn  hope :  as  perdue  or  ad- 
vanced centi'iel.]    Clofe;  in  ambufh.— 
Few  mi  runs  he  had  lain  ferdne, 
To  guard  bis  defp'rate  avenue.  Hud'tbrns. 
(a.)  Phrdue  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  SW.  coaft  of 
St  Vincent ;  a  mile  NW.  of  Kington  Bay. 

*  PERDULOUS.  adj.  [from  perdo,  Latin.] 
Loft ;  thrown  away. — There  may  be  fome  wan- 
dering perdulctu  wifhes  of  known  impoffibiltMcs ; 
as  a  man  who  hath  committed  an  offence,  may 
wifh  he  had  not  committed  it.  Bramhail. 

*  PERDURABLE,  adj.  [perdurable,  Fr.  per- 
du™, Latin.1]  Latting  ;  long  continued.  A  w  ord 
not  in  ufe,  nor  accented  according  to  analogy.—- 
Confefs  mc  knit  to  tby  deferving  with 


Ornithology.  Partridges  arc  found  in  every  coun-  perdurable  toughnefs.  Sbak.  Otbello.— 


try  and  in  every  climate ;  as  well  in  the  frozen  re- 
gions about  the  pole,  as  the  torrid  tracks  Under 
p»e  equator.  In  Greenland,  the  partridge,  which 
ii  brown  in  fummer,  as  loon  as  the  icy  winter  fets 
i°>  is  clothed  with  a  warm  down  beneath ;  and  its 
wtward  plumage  a.Tumes  the  colour  of  the  fnow 
among  which  it  fceks  its  food.  Thofe  of  Bara- 
tonda,  on  the  other  hand,  are  longer  legged, 
-Vpt.  XV1L  Part  U 


O  perdurable  ftiame;  let's  ftab  ourfclves.  Sbak; 
The  vig'rous  fweat 
Doth  lend  the  lively  fprings  their  perdurable  heat. 

*  PERDURABLY.  adv.  [from  perdurable.] 
Laftiogly.— 

Wny  would  he  for  tbe  momentary  trick, 
.  Be  ptrdurably  fin'd.     ...  Sbak.  Mea/.for  Meaf. 

Cc      *  PERDURATION 
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*  PERDURATION.  n.  f.  [per duration,  Lat.]  —As  touching  the  apoftle,  wherein  he  was  fo  re- 
Long  continuance.  Ainfvjorth.  folute  and  peremptory,  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  made 
PE RE ASLAW,  a  ftrong  populous  town  of  Po-  manifeft  unto  him,  even  by  intuitive  revelation, 
land,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiovia,  tituated  on  the  wherein  there  was  no  poffibility  of  errour.  Hooker. 
river  Trebecz.   Loo.  3s.  44.  E.  Lat.  49.  46.  N-  — He  may  have  Arty- fix  exceptions  peremptorily 


*  PEREGAL.  adj.  [Fr.J    Equal.  Obfolete.— 
Whilom  thou  waft  peregal  to  the  beft.  Spenf. 

*  To  PEREGRINATE  v.  «.  [peregrinus*  Lat.] 
To  travel ;  to  live  in  foreign  countries.  Di3 

*  PEREGRINATION.  *./.  [from  peregrinus, 
Lat.!  Travel;  abode  iu  fore i go  countries. — ft  was 
agree  J  Lftrtwcen  them,  what  account  he  fbotild 
give  ot  his  peregrination  abroad.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
— It  ia  i»ot  amils  toobferve  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
which  the  apotlles  agreed  to  publifh  in  all  their 
peregrinations.  Hammond. — We  reckon  it  only  a* 
the  land  of  our  prrrgnnation,  and  afpire  after  a. 
better  country.  Btrticy. 

*  PEREGRINE,  adj.  [peregrin,  old  Fr.  pere- 
grinus, Latin.]  Foreign  ;  not  native,  not  domef- 
tkk. — The  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is 
caufed  by  coM  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat, 
is  but  nugation.  Bacon  s.  Nat.  Hi/I. 

To  PEREMPT.  v.  a.  [  peremptus,  Lat.]  To 


apainft  the  jurors,  of  which  he  frail  ihew  nocaufe. 
Spenjer. — 

Ezcufe  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory,  Shak. 
Not  death  himielf 
Jo  mortal  fiuy  i«  half  (o  peremptory. 
As  we  t  j  keep  this  city.  Sbak.  K.  John. 

— Though  the  text  and  the  dndkrine  run  peremptory 
and  abfoiote,  whofoever  denies  Chrift  lhall  anured- 
ly  be  denied  by  him  ;  yet  dill  there  is  a  tacit  condi- 
tion, unlets  rcpenraiKC  intervene.  South. — Learn- 
ing was  to  give  us  a  fuller  difcovery  of  our  igno- 
rance, And  to  keep  us  from  being  peremptory  and 
dogmatical.  Collier.— \\t  would  never  talk  in  fuch 
a  peremptory  and  difcouraging  manner,  were  he 
not  allurvd,  that  he  was  able  to  fubdue  the  moft 
powerful  oppofition  againft  the  doclrine  which  he 
taught.  Addifon  on  the  Chriftkm  Religion. 

(1.)  *  PERENNIAL,  adj.  [perennis,  Latin.)  1. 
Lifting  through  tl  *  year.— It  the  quantity  were 


kill ;  to  crulli.   A  law  term.— Nor  is  it  any  ob-  precifcly  the  fame  inihefe  perennial  fountains,  the 

jection,  that  thecaufcof  appeal  is  perempted  by  difficulty  would  be  greater.  Obeyne.   2.  Perpe- 

the  defertton  of  an  appeal ;  becaufe  the  office  of  tual ;  unceafing. — The  matter  wherewkh  thefe 

the  judge  continues  after  fuch  inftance  is  peremp-  perennial  clouds  are  raifed,  is  the  fea  that  furrounds 

ted.  Aylijjy.  tbem.  Harvey. 

*  PEREMPTION,  n.f.  [peremption  Lat.  peremp-  (*.)  Perennials,  or  Perennial  Flovers, 


lion,  Fr.}  Crulli ;  extinction.  Law  term!— This 
peremption  of  inftance  was  introduced  in  favour  of 
the  pub  lick.  Ayliffe. 

•  PEREMPTORILY,  mdv.  [from  peremptory.} 
Abfolutcly ;  pofuively  ;  fo  as  to  cut  of  all  farther 
debate. — Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily.  Da- 
»///.— Not  to  fpeak  peremptorily  or  con clu lively, 
touching  the  point  of  poffibility,  till  they  have 
heard  me  deduce  the  means  of  the  execution.  Bo- 
con's  Holy  War. — Some  organs  are  fo  peremptorily, 
aeceflary,  that  the  extinguiihment  of  the  tpirits 
doth  fpeedily  follow.  Bacon's  Nat.  HJft.—\n  all 
conferences  it  was  infifted  peremptorily,  that  the 
king  rouft  yield  to  what  power  was  required. 
Care ndon.— God's  laws  peremptorily' injoin  us,  to 
partake  of  the  holy  facrament.  KrttUwelL — Some 
talk  of  letters  before  the  deluge ;  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  conjecture,  and  nothing  can  lie  pe- 


rn botany,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  plants  whole 
roots  will  abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain 
their  leaves  in  winter  or  not.  Thole  which  retain 
their  leaves  are  called  evergreens  ;  but  fuch  as 
caft  their  leaves  are  named  deciduous,  or  ver- 
ditols. 

*  PERENN1TY.  n.f.  [from  perenmtas,  Latin] 
Equality  of  lafting  through  all  lesions;  perpetu- 
ity.—That  fprings  have  their  origin  from  the  fea, 
aod  not  from  rains  and  vapours,  I  conclude  from 
the  perennity  of  divers  fprings.  Derbam. 

PEREU1L,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment ot  Charentc;  11  miles  from  Aogouleme. 

PEREVOZ,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Nizoei  No- 
vogorod ;  48  milet  SSE.  of  Nifcnei  Novogorod. 

(r.)  *  PERFECT,  adj.  [perfeBut,  Lat.  parfakt 
Fr.]  1.  Complete;  contaminate;  finifhed;  nei- 
ther defective  nor  redundant. — We  count  thofe 


remptonly  determined  either  the  one  way  or  the  things  per/eel,  which  want  nothing  requisite  for 


other.  Woodward. — Never  judge  peremptorily  on 
firft  appearances.  Clarijfa. 

*  PEREMPTOR1NESS.  n.f.  [from  peremptory.] 
Po  tit i  vends ;  abfolute  decition  ;  dogmatifm. — 
Ptremptorintfs  is  of  two  forts ;  the  one  a  magif- 
tenaluefs  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  the  other  a  poli- 
tivencfs in  relating  matters  of  fact.  Government  of 
tite  Tongue. — Self-conceit  and  peremptorine/s  in  a 
nan's  own  opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed 
vices.  Tilhtfon. 

*  PEREMPTORY,  adj.  [perrmptoriw,  low 
Latin;  peremptoire,  Fr.  from  peremptus,  killed.] 
Dogmatical;  abfolute  i  fuch  as  deftroys  all  further 
cxpofl  ulaiiou.— 

If  J  entertain 
As. peremp tori*  a  defire,  to  levell  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  they  loved  to  livo ;  ftand  not 

.   betwixt  my  ire 
And  what  it  aimes  at. 


the  end  whereto  they  were  inftituted.  Hooker. — 
Anon  they  move 
In  perfeS  ph*lanx.o  Milton. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  prr/cS  fight 
See  far  and  wide.  Milton. 

Whoever  thinks  a  perfeil  work  to  fee, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  fhall 
be.  Pope. 
As  full  as  perjeB  in  a  hair,  as  heart.  Pope. 
3.  Fully  informed ;  fully  fkilful.— 

Our  men  vaartperfcS  in  the  ufe  of  arms. 

Sbak. 

In  your  ftate  honour  tarn  perfefl.  SJiak. 
—I  do  not  take  myfelf  to  be  fo  perftQ  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  Bohemia,  as  to  handle  that  part.  Bacon. 
3.  Pure ;  blamelefs ;  clear  5  immaculate.  This  is 
a  fenfc  chiefly  theological. — 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  prrf*8  foul 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.  Sbak. 

—Thou 
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—Thou  Quit  btjerfta  with  the  Loud  thy  God.  produce  faprtne  excellence.  Io  this  fcitfe  it  has 

a  plural. — 

What  tongue  can  her  perfeBiomAttt, 
On  wbofe  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  i  Sidnrj. 
— An  heroic k  poem  require*,  as  its  laft  prrfeBion, 
the  accoraplifiiment  of  fome  extraordinary  under- 
taking, which  requires  more  of  the  active  virtue 
than  the  frittering.  Dry  dm.  3.  Attribute  or  God. 
— If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  juft,  and  good,  he 
mull  take  delight  in  tbofc  creature*  that refrmble 
him  moft  in  thefo  perfeBtottj.  Atterbury.  42  Exact 
rcfemblance. 

(II.)  Perfection  is  divided,  according  to 
Chauvinus,  into  phyfical,  moral,  and  metaphyfical. 

1.  Perfection,  Metaphysical,  T R «  N sctM- 
dental,  or  essential,  is  the  poflefiijo  of  all 
the  chVntial  attributes,  or.  of  all  the  parts  fiecef- 
fary  to  the  integrity  of  a  fubftance;  or  it  is  that 
whereby  a  thing  has  or  is  provided  of  eveky  thing 
belonging  to  its  nature.  This  is  cither  abfolute, 
where  all  imperfection  is  excluded,  fuch  as  the 
perfection  of  God;  or  fecundum  quid,  and  in  its 
hind. 

a-  Perfect  1  om,  Moral,  is  an  eminent  degree  of 
virtue  or  moral  goodaefs,  to  which  men  arrive  by 
repeated  acts  of  piety,  beneficence,  Sec  This  is 
ufuaily  fubdivided  into  abfolute  or  inherent,  which 
is  act ually  in  him  to  whom  we  attribute  it ;  and 
imputative,  which  exifts  in  fome  other,  and  not 
in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 
.  3.  Perfection,  Physjcal,  or  natural,  is 
that  whereby  a  thing  has  all  its  powers  and  facul- 
ties, and  tiiofe  too  in  full  vigour ;  and  all  its  parts 
both  principal  and  fecoDdary,and  tbofe  in  their  due 


xv.n.   4.  Confident;  certain. — 
Thou  art  perfeB  then,  our  fliip  hath  touch 'd 
upon 

The  deferts  of  Bohemia.  Skak. 
(a.)  Perfect  implies  fometbingthat  has  all  the 
requifitea  of  its  nature  and  kind. 

(3.)  Perfect  Cadence,  in  mufic.  See  Ca- 
dence. 

(4.)  Perfect  Tense,  in  grammar.  See  Pre- 
terite. 

•  7a  PtRFfCT.  v.  a.  [perfeBns,  from  perjicio, 
Latin  \parfaire,  French.]  1.  To  finifli ;  complete  % 
to  contummaic;  to  bring  to  its  due  date. — If  we 
love  one  a  not!;  or,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his 
love  is  perfcBed  in  us.  1  John  iv.  iz.— 

Beauty  now  muft  perfeB  njy  renown : 
With  tbat  I  govcrn'd  buu  that  rules  this  ifle. 

Walter. 

— In  fuh&ances,  reft  not  in  the  ordinary  complex 
idea  commonly  received,  but  enquire  into  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  things  themfelves,  and 
thereby  per ft  3  our  ideas  of  their  diftinct  fuecies. 
Locke. — Endeavour  not  to  fettle  too  many  habits 
at  once,  left  by  variety  you  confouud  them,  and 
fo  perfeB  none.  Locke. — 

What  toil  did  hone  ft  Curio  take 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet, 
And  perfeB  all  his  Rom^i  fet  2  Prior. 
2.  To  make  lkilful ;  to  inftruct  fully.— 
Her  caufe  and  yours, 
1*11  perfeB  him  withal.  Sbak. 

•  PERFECTER.  n.f.  [from  per/til. )  One  that 
makes  perfect. — This  practice  was  akered ;  they 

offered  not  to  Mercury,  but  to  Jupiter  the  perftU-  proportion,  conftitution,  &c.  in  which  fenfe  man  is 
er.  Broome.  laid  to  be  perfect,  when  he  has  a  fouud  mind  in  a 

PERFECTIBILITY, a  new  word  which  we  owe  found,  body.  This  perfection  is  by  the  fcbools 
to  the  New  Philosophy,  which  made  lb  great  frequently  termed  tup*™*,  becaufe  a  thing  is  en- 
a  nuue  in  the  firft  flages  of  the  French  revolution,  abtpd  thereby  to  perform  all  its  operation*; 
As  far  as  we  underftand,  the  word  perfectibility  *  To  PERFECTIONATE.  v.  a.  [perfeBionner, 
is  pretended,  in  the  writings  of  that  dualtrous  pe-  Fr.  from  perfcBion.]  To  make  perfect y  to  advance 
riod,  to  mean  the  ultimate  and  abfolute  pcrfec-   to  perfection.   This  is  a  word  proposed  by  Dry* 

den,  but  not  received,  nor  worthy  of  reception. — 
Painters  and  fculptors,  chufing  the  molt  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perfeBioaate  the  idea,  and  ad- 
vance  their  art  above  nature  itfelf.  Dryden. — He 
has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progrefs  and 
perftBioaating  of  painting.  Dryden. 

*  PERFECTIVE  adj.  [from  per/eB.)  Conduc 
«*;  to  bring  to  perfection :  with  o/".— Praile  and 
adoration  are  actions  perfeBrve  of  our  fouls.  More, 
— Eternal  life  mail  not  confift  in  cndlels  love;  the 
other  faculties  fball  be  employed  in  aftions  fuit- 
able  to,  and  ptrfeBive  of  their  natures.  Ray. 
v*  PERFECTIVEL.Y.  adv.  [from  perfeBive.)  In 
fuch  a  manner  as  brings  to  perfection.-— As  virtue 
is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  intellect,  fb  per* 
JeBively  in  the  fancy.  Grew. 

*  PERFECTLY,  adv.  [from  perfeB.']  t.  Jn 
the  higheft  degree  of  excellence,  a.  Totally  5 
completely. — Chewing  little  fpoages  dipt  in  oik 
when  perfeB  ly  under  water,  he  could  longer  fup- 

— Too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimen-   port  the  want  of  refpiration.  Boyle. — Words  recal 

to  our  thoughts  thofe  ideas  only  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  be  figns  of,  but  cannot  introduce 


to  which  man  and  fociety  have  a  natural  and 
ncceflary  tendency ;  and  which,  we  are  told,  nei- 
ther the  tyranny  of  kings  nor  the  bigotry  of  priefts 
can  eventually  reftrain. 

(i.)  *  PERFECTION,  n.f.  \ perfrBio,  hutper- 
ftBio»,Vx.]    x.  The  ftate  of  being  perfect. — Man 
doth  fee  a  triple  perfection;  firft  a  fet»fwal ;  then  an 
intellectual ;  laftly,  a  fpirirual  and  divine.  'Hooker. 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd  and  moil  imperfect, 
That  wiil  confefs ptrftBian  lo  could  eir 
Againft  all  rules  of*  nature.  Sbak. 
— True  virtue,  being. united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith,  makes  up  the  higheft  perfection.  Mtitcn.— 
No  human  underftanding  being  abfotutely  lecur- 
ed.from  miftake  by  the  perfeilion  of  its  own  na- 
ture, it  follows  that  no  man  can  be  infallible. 
TtUotfon.— 

Many  things  impofiiblc  to  thought 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfcBion  brought. 

Dryden. 


fion,  to  do  their  duty  in  perfeBhn.  blackmore. 
The  qucftion  is  not,  whether  golpcl  perfeBion  can 
be  fully  attained  ;  but  whether  you  come  as  near 
it  as  a  linccre  intention  and  careful  diligence  cm 
carry  you.  Law.  a.  Something  that  occurs  to 


any  perfeB\y  new  and  unknown  fi  m pie  ideas.  Locke. 
3.  Exactly }  accurately.— We  know  ' 


propei tics  moft  perfeBly.  Locke. 

Cca  •PER- 
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*  PERFECTNESS 
Completenefs ;  confummate  excellence;  perfec- 
tion,   a.  Goodnefs;  virtue.   A  fcriptural  word. 
—Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfeff  nefs. 
Col.  iii.  14.   3.  Skill. — 

Is*thi6  your  perfoffnefs  ?  Shalt. 

*  PERFIDIOUS.  adj.\perfidust  Lat.  perflde,  Fr.] 
1.  Treacherous;  falfe  to  truft ;  guilty  of  violated 
faiths- 

Teil  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquifite  i       '  Widow. 
•.Exprefling  treachery;  proceeding  from  treach- 

I  fee  thy  fall 
Determin'd,  and  tby  haplefs  crew  involv'd 

In  this  ptrfidiotts  fraud.  Milton. 

*  PERFIDIOUSLY.  adv.  [from  perfidious.] 
Treacheroufly ;  by  breach  of  faith. — 

Perfdioufly 

He  has  retray  d  your  hnfinefs.  Shak. 
They  eat  perfidinufly  their  words.  Hudibras. 
—Can  he  not  deliver  u«  pofleflion  of  fuch  places 
as  uoulH  put  him  -n  a  worfe  condition,  whenever 
he  fiiould  perfidwvjitf  r«new  the  war?  Swift. 


204   )  PER 

1.  with  fuch  perforations  as  to  admit  paffage  to  the 
milk,  arc  arguments  of  providence.  Ray  on  the 
Creation. 

*  PERFORATOR,  n.  f.  [from  perforate.]  The 
inftrument  of  boring. — The  patient  placed  in  a 
convenient  chair,  dipping  the  trocar  in  oil,  ftab  it 
fuddenly  through  the  teguments,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  perforator,  leave  the  waters  to  empty  by 
the  canina.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

PERFORATUS  Man  us.    See  Anatomt,  § 

•  PERFORCE,  adv.  [per  and  forte.]  By  vio- 
lence; violently  — 

Guyon  to  him  leaping,  ftaid       ! . 
His  hand,  that  trembled  as  one  terrify'd ; 
And  though  himfelf  were  at  the  fight  difmay'd, 
Yet  him  perforce  reftrain'd.  Spenfer. 

Jcaldbs-Oberon  would  have  the  child, 
But  flic  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy.  ShaJL 

Pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  (he  oreaks 
Into  the  inmoff  rooms.       Peacbam  on  Poetry. 
(i.)*To  PERFORM,  v.  a.  [performare,  Italian.] 
To  execute ;  to  do ;  to  difcharge ;  to  achieve 
an  undertaking;  to  accor  plilh.— All  three  fet 


*  PERF1DIOJJSNHSS.  n.f.  [from  perfidious.]   among  the  foremoft  ranks  of  fame,  for  great  minds 


The  quality  of  being  pcr6diousw — Some  things 
have  a  natural  deformity  in  them ;-  as  perjury, 
petidioufntfu  and  ingratitude.  TUlctfon, 

*  PERFIDY,  n.  /.  [perfldia,  Lat.  perfidie,  Fr.] 
Trfaehcrv  •,  want  of  faith  ;  breach  of  faith. 

*  PERf  LA  RLE.  adf.  [from  perflo,  Lat.]  Ha- 
vicg  the-n  indrdriven  through. 

;  * -fo.  PERFLATE,  v.  a  [per/to,  Lat.]  To  blow 


to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  perform  what  they 
did  attempt.  Sidney. — 

Haft  thou,  fpirit, 
Perform 'd  to  point  the  tempeft  as  I  bade  thee  ! 

Shak. 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan.  Shak.  Macbeth. 

-—God  that  performeth  all  things  for  me.  Pfalm 


thrr>ugh.--!f  eaftern  winds  did  perflate  our  cli-  Wii.  a.— Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law 

mates  more  frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  re-  of  God.  1  Efdras,  viii.  11. — 

freih  our  air.  har.>ey.— The  tuft  con fideration  in  Perform  his  fun'rals  with  paternal  care, 

building  of  cities,  is  to  make  them  open,  airy,  Dryden. 

and  well  perflated.  Arbnthnot.  You  perform  her  office  in  the  fphere, 

•  PERFLATION,  n.f.  [from  perflate.]   The  Bom  of  her  blood.  Drjden. 
ac\  of  blowing  through.— Miners  by  perflations  —He  effectually  performed  his  part,  with  great  in. 
with  large  bellows,  give  motion  to  the  air,  which  tcgrity,  learning,  *nd  acutenefr.  Waterland. 
ventilates* and  cools  the  mines.  Woodward.  (a.)  *  To  Perform,  v.  n.  To  fueceed  in  an  at- 

PERFORANS  Manus.    See  Anatomy,  §  tempt.— When  a  poet  has  performed  admirably  in 

%i$t  18.  feveral  illuflrious  places,  we  fometimes  admire 

*  To  PERFORATE,  v.  a.  [ perform  Lat.]    To  his  very  errour*.  Watts. 
pieree  with  a  tool ;  to  bore.— Draw  the  bough  of  *  PERFORMABLE.  adj.  [from  perform.]  Pratf?. 


a  low  fruit  tree  rjewly  budded  whhout  twilling, 
into  an  earthen  pot  perforate  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  cover,  the  pot  with  earth,  it  will  yield  a  very 
large  fruit  Bacon's  Nat.  llifl.—K  perforated  blad- 
der  does  not  fwcll.  Boyle. — 

.  The  labow/d  chyle  pervades  the  pores, 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  (hores.  Blackmore. 
—The  aperture  was  limited- by  an  .opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  eye-glaft  and  the  eye,'  and 
perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  little  rourd  hole, 
tor  the  rays  to  pafs  through  to  the  eye.  Newton* s 
Opticks.— -Worms  perforate  the  guts.  Arkutbnot  on 
Met. 

*  PERFORATION.  fi.>[from  perforate^  1. 


cable;  fuch  as  may  be  done. — Men  forget  the  re- 
lations of  hiftory,  affirming  that  elephants  have  no 
joints,  whereas  their  actions  are  not  performablc 
without  them.  Broavn's  Vul%.  Err. 

•  PERFORMANCE,  n.  f  [from  perform.]  1. 
Completion  of  fomt  thing  defigned ;  execution  of 
fomething  promifed. — 

His  promifes  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  ndw  is,  nothing. 

Shak. 

— Promifing  is  the  very  air  o*  th'  time ;  ft  opens 
the  eyet,  of  expeflation  :  performance  is  ever  the 
duller  for  his  adt.  Shak.  Ttmon  of  Athens. — Per. 
form  the  doing  of  it ;  that  as  there  was  a  readi- 


The  adt  of  piercing  or  boring — The  likelier!  way  nefs  to  will,  fo  there  may  be  a  performance,  a  Cor. 

is  the  perforation  of  the  body  of  the  tree  in  feveral  viii.  n. — The  only  means  to  make  him  fuccefsfui 

pbcw  one  above  another,  and  the  filling  of  the  in  V.  e  performance  of  thefe  great  works,  was  to 

hole*.  Bacon. — The  induftrious  perforation  of  the  be  above  contempt.  South—  They  muft  all  ad  for 

tendons  of  the  fecond  joints  of  fingers  am',  tors,  the  fame  ends,  as  dutitul  fervants  of  God,  in  the 

and  the  drawing  the  tendoru  of  the  /iiird  joints  right  and  pious perfor mante of  tljeir  feveral  callings, 

through  them.  More.    a-  Hole  ;  pijee  bored —  Law.  a.  Compolitiot) ;  work.— In  your  perform- 

That  the  oipples  ihculd  be  made  fpongy,  and  ances  'tis  icarccly  pottiblc  tor  me  to  be  deceived. 

Dryden. 
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few  cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan.  Baton's  Nat.  Hift. 
— Smells  adhere  to  hard  bodies ;  as  in  perfuming 
of  gloves,  which  fheweth  them  corporeal.  Baton's 
Nat.  Hi/f.— 

'Tis  like  perfuming  an  HI  fcent, 

The  (mell's  too  ftrong  for  art.  Granville. 
Carmel's  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  fkies !  Pope. 

*  PERFUMER. n.f.  [hom  perjuntr.]  One  whofe 
trade  is  to  fell  things  made  to  gratify  the  fcent.— 
A  mofs  the  perfumers  have  out  of  apple  trees,  that 


PER  (  $05   )  PER' 

Dry  Jen.— Ten  of  our  comic  performances  give     'Than  in  the  perfum'i  chambers  of  the  great  ? 
good  examples.  Clarif.   3.  Action  j  fomething  Sbak. 
done.— In  this  (lumbery  agitation,  befides  her         Then  wiTl  I  raife  aloft  the  milk-white  rofe, 
walking  and  other  aflnal  perfbrmanees,  What  have      With  whofe  fweet  fmell  the  air  (hall  be perfum'd. 
you  heard  her  fay  i  Sbak.  Sbak. 

•  PERFORMER,  n.f.  [from  perform.)  1.  One   —The  diftilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled  at 
that  performs  any  thing.— The  merit  of  fervice  is   half  with  rofe  water,  take  with  fome  mixture  of  a 
feldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer. 
SJtak.  a.  It  is  generally  applied  to  one  that  makes 
apublie  exhibition  of  his  Mil. 

•  To  PERFRICATE.  v.  n.  [perfrito,  Lat.]  To 
rub  over.  Di8. 

•  PERFUMATORY.  adj.  [from  perfume.)  That 
which  perfumes. 

(i.)*PERFUME. «./.  [parfume,?r.}  i.Strong 
odour  of  fweetnefs  ufed  to  give  fcents  to  other 
things.— Pomanders  and  knots  of  powder  for 

drying  rheums  are  not  fo  ftrong  At  perfumes ;  you  hath  an  excellent  fcent.  Baton's  Nat.  Wfl.— 
may  have  them  continually  in  your  hand,  where-  Firft  iflued  from  perfumers  ft  ops 
as  perfumes  you  can  but  take  at  times.  Baton. —  A  crowd  of  faftiionable  fops.  Swift. 
Perfumes,  though  jrrofs  bodies  that  may  be  fen-  *  PERFUNCTORILY,  adv.  [perfunBorK,  Lat.| 
fibly  wafted,  yet  fill  the  air,  fo  that  we  cap  put  our  Carelcfsly  j  negligently  j  "i  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
iiofe  in  no  part  of  the  room  where  a  perfume  is  fatisfy  external  form. — His  majefty  caft  his  eye 
burned,  but  we  finell  it.  Digbj.  2.  Sweet  odour ;  perfunBorUy  upon  it.  Clarendon. — Lay  ferioufly  to 

heart  the  clearnefs  and  evidence  of  thefe  proofs, 
and  not  perfunfforily  pafs  over  all  the  pafiages  of 
the  gofpel.  Lucas. — The  two  firft  of  thefe  have 
been  bandied  by  Ariftotle  very  perfunBorily  /  of 
the  fourth  he  has  faid  nothing  at  all.  Baker  on 
Learning. 

'<  *  PERFUNCTORY,  adj.  \perftm8orius%  Lat.] 
Sh'ght';  carelefs  ;  negligent. — A  tranfient  and  per- 
or  the  fubftance  emitting  thofe  effluvia ;  in  which  fmSofy  examination  of  things  leads  men  into  con- 
laft  fenfe  the  word  is  moft  commonly  ufed.    The   fiderable  tniftakes.  Woodward. 
generality  of  perfnmes  are  made  up  of  iriiifk,  am-      *  To  PERFUSE,  v.  a.  [perfufmt  Lat.f  Totinc- 
bergris,  civet,  rofe  and  cedar  wood*,  crangc  flow-   ture;  to  ovcrfpread.— Thefe  dregs  immediately 
crs,  jeflamines,  jonquils,  tuberdTes,  and  other  ftrfufe  the  blood  with  melancholy,  and  caufe  ob- 
odoriferous  flowers.  Thofe  drops  commonly  cal-   ftructions.  Harvey  on  Confump.        1  *  * 
led  aromatics,  fuch  a9  floras,  frankincenfe,  ben-      PERG,  two  towns  or  Auftria:  s.  fix  miles  S. 
zoin,  doves,  mace,  &c.  enter  the  compbfition  of  of  Aigen :  a.  twelve  miles  E.  of  Steyrcgg.  • 
a  perfume :  fome  are  alfo  compofed  of  aromatic      PERGA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  Al- 
herbs,  of  leaves,  as  lavender,  niirjoram,  fage,  bania,  oppofite  Corfu.   Lorn  ao.  19.  E.   Lat.  39. 
thyme/hyffbp,  &c;  The  ufe  of  perfumes  was   40.  N,     •     ;  j 

frequent  among  the  Hebrews,  and  among  theori-      PERGAMA,  the  citadel  of  Troyi  which  be- 
cntals  in  general,  before  it' was  known  to  the  caufe  of  its  extraordinary  height,  gave  name  to  all 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  came  to  be  very  com-   high  buildings,  (Servhu.  Virg  )    Others  fay  the 
rr.on  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpccially   walls  of  Troy  were  called  Pergama. 
thofe  compofed- of  murk,  ambergris,  and  civet.      PERGAMAR,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Romania; 

much   60  miles  SW.  of  Adrianople,  and  65  NW.  of 
GallipoU. 

PERGAMEA»>  names  given  by  Virgil  and 
PERGAMIA  )  Plutarch  to  Pkrgamum. 
PERGA  MO,  or  >  the  modern  name  of  Pe  r  g  a- 
PERGAMOS,   J  mum,  and  Pergamus. 
(i.)PERGAMUM,  Pergamba, or  Pcrgamia, 
a  town  of  Crete,  built  by  Agamemnon  in  memory 


fragrance.— 

Trodden  with  weeds  fend  out  a  rich  perfume. 

Addifon. 

No  rich  perfumes  rcfrefh  the  fruitful  field. 

'  Pope. 

Every  bramble  fheds  perfume.  Gay. 
(a.)  Perfume,  denotes  either  the  volatile  efflu- 
via from  any  body  affecting  the  organ  of  fmelKng, 


The  nardus  and  mahbathrvm  were  held  in 
eftimation,  and  were  imported  from  Syria.  The 
vnguentum  nardinam  was  varioufly  prepared,  and 
contained  many  ingredients.  Malobathrum  was 
an  Indian  plant.  Perfumes  were  alfo  ufed  at  fa- 
crifices  to  regale  the  god6 ;  at  feafts,  to  increafe 
the  pleafures  of  fenfation ;  at  funerals,  to  over- 
power cadaverous  fmells,  and  pleafe  the  manes  of 

the  dead ;  and  in  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  of-  of  his  victory.  (Pint.  Firg.  Velleius.)  Here  was  the 

fenfivc  effluvia  proceeding  from  a  crowd  from  burying  place  of  Lycurgus,  (  Arifloxenus.)  It  was 

being  perceived.  fituated  near  Cydonia  {Servius);  but  Scylax  helps 

•TbPiRFUME.'p.a.lfromthenoun.]  Tofcent;  him  out,  who  places  the  Daclynnean  temple  of 

to  impregnate  with  fweet  fcent.—  Diana,  which  flood  near  Cydonia  ( Strabo^  to  the 

Let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd \  north  of  the  territory  of  Pergamia. 

For  fhe  is  Tweeter than  perfume  itfelf  (a.)  PergaMum,  a  town  of  Myfia,  fituated  on 

To  whom  they  go.  Shak.  Taming  of  the  Sbreiv.  the  Caicus,  which  runs  by  ft.  (Pit*.  Strabo.J  It 

Why,  rather,  deep,  lieft  thou  in  fmoky  was  the  royal  refidence  of  Eumenes,  and  of  the 

cribs,           "  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Attali.  ( Lhy.)  It  had  an 

And  hufht  with  btwzing  night-flies  to  thy  flum-  ancient  temple  of  JEfculapius.  {Tacitus.)  The  or- 

hcr,                                   •  hament  of  Pergaraura  was  the  royallibrary,  vying 

with 
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with  that  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  the  kings  of  known  by  the  name  of  Pergamc.  It  is  inhabited 
Pergamum  and  Egypt  rivalling  each  other  in  this  by  about  3000  Turks,  and  a  few  families  of  poor 
refpect.  (Pbty.)  Strabo  afcribet  this  rivalry  to  Chriflians.  Lon.  17.  ^^.  E.  Lat.  30.  3.  N. 
Eumcnes.  Plutarch  mentions  aoo.oco  volumes  PERGUNNAH,  in  the  language  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  library  at  Pergarnum.  Here  the  membrarue  means  the  largeft  fubdivifion  of  a  province,  where- 
Pcrg*men*%  whence  the  name  Parchment,  were  of  the  revenues  are  brought  toone  particular  head 
invented  for  the  ufe  of  book*.  (Farm,  Pliny.)  It   Cutchery,  from  whence  the  accounts  and  caih  are 

tranfmitted  to  the  general  Cutcbery  of  the  province. 

•  PERHAPS,  adv.  [per  and  hop.]  Perad venture  ; 
it  may  be. — 

Ptrbaps  the  good  old  man  that  kifs'd  his  (on, 
Hopes  yet  to  fee  him  ere  his  glafs  be  run. 

Flatman. 

blies  of  the  AJia  Romana,  called  Pergamenus,  and  — Somewhat  may  lie  invented,  perhaps  more  ex- 
thc  9th  in  order,  which  Pliny  alfo  calls  jurifdiBio  cejjcnt  than  the  firft  defign,  though  Virgil  muft  be 
Pergamena.  * 

PERGAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia, 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year 
a8j.  The  firft  fo vertigo. was  one  Pbiletaerus  an 
eunuch,  by  birth  a  Paphhgonian,  of  a  mean  de- 
fcent,  and  in  his  youth  a  menial  fervant  to  Ant  1- 
ius,  one  of  Alexander's  captains.  Philetcrui 


the  country  of  Galen,  and  of  Oribafius,  phy- 
ftcian  to  Julian.  (Eimaf-iw.)  Here  P.  Scipio  died, 
(Cicero.)  Attalus  fon  of  Eumenes  dying  without 
iflue,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  reduced  it  to  a  province.  {Strabo).  Here 
was  one  of  the  nine  conventut  juridich  or  aficm 


*Clt 


ftill  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes  place.  Drjd, 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eye*, 
Perhaps  fbft  pity  charmM  his  yielding  foul, 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom,  charm'd 
him.  Smith. 
— God  may  perhaps  pardon.  Law. 
PERI.   See  Mythology,  6  »i. 
PERIAGOGUE,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  where 
the  city  of  Pergamus  to  hit  brother,  or,  ac-   many  things  are  accumulated  into  one  period 
cording  to  fome,  to  his  brother's  fon  Euraenes  I.   which  might  have  been  divided  into  feveral. 
who  obtained  pofleflion  of  the  greater  part  of  the      PERIAGUA,  a  fort  of  large  canoe  made  ufe  of 
province  of  Afia.  Eumcnea  was  fuccecded  by  At-   in  the  Leeward  idands,  S.  America,  and  the  Gulf 
taJujSi.  nephew  of  Fhiletserus,  who,  during  a  reign   of  Mexico.   It  is  cvmpoled  of  the  trunks  of  two 
of  45  years,  was  engaged  in  many  fuccefsful  wars   trees  hollowed  and  united  together;  and  thus  dif- 
with  the  Gauls,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  others.   Fef«  from  the  canoe,  which  is  formed  of  one  tree. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  generofity,  and  fuch      PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
an  cntbufiaft  in  favour  of,  genius,  that  be  oaufitd   was  reckoned  among  the  feveo  wife  men  of  Greece; 
a  grammarian  named  Daphidas  to  be  thrown  into   though  he  might  rather  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  fea  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  becaufe  be   the  moft  wicked  men,  fince  he  changed  the  go- 
fpoke  difrefpecVully  of  Homer.  Attalus  was  fuc-   vemrnent  of  his  country,  deprived  his  country- 
ceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Eumenes  11.    He  was   men  of  their  liberty,  ufurped  the  fovereignty,  and 
exceedingly  attached  to  the  Romans,  and  affiftcd  committed  the  moft  (hocking  crimes.    He  com* 
them  in  conquering  Arrtiocbus  the  Great,  for   mitted  ioccft  with  his  mother,  and  kicked  to  death 

—  Yet  he  palled  for  one 


icwarded  him,  by  adding  to  bis  domi-  his  wife  Melifla.  Yet  he  palled  for  one  of  the 
nions  all  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  Mount  Tau-  greateft  politicians -of  his  time;,  and  Heraclides 
rut,  which  belonged  to  that  monarch.  He  con-  tell*  us,  that  be  forbad  voluptuoufnefs ;  that  he 
tinued  long  a  faithful  ally  of  that  powerful  people,  impofed  no  taxes ;  caufed  all  pimps  to  be  drown- 
but  having  entered  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  Per^  ed  ;  and  eftabltfhed  a  fenate.  He  died  A.  A.  C. 
feus  K.  of  Macedon,  he  excited  their  refentment ; 

and  citbough  he  fought  to  deprecate  their  ven-  PERIANTIIIUM,  [from  *te»,  round,  and  «»&*-, 
geance,  it  would  have  fallen  on  him  but  for  his  the  Jlower,}  the  (lower  cup  properly  fo  called,  tbe 
death,  which  happened  in  the  39th  year  of  his  moft  common  fpecies  of  calyx,  placed  immediate- 
he  ly  under  the  (lower,  which  is  contained  in  it  as  in 


He  kit  one  (on,  but  as  he  was  an  infant, 

nominated  hi*  brother  to  fuccecd  him.   Attalus  a  cup.   Sec  Botany,  Index. 

II.  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  was  routed  in  a  *  PERIAPT.  »./.  (••ri«»r»».]  Amulet ;  charm 

pitched  battk  by  Pmfias  king  of  Bithynia;  but  the  worn  as  a  prcfervative  againft  difeaks  or  mifchief, 

intervention  of  the  Romans  procured  him  com-  Hanmer.— 

plete  redrefs.   The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  de-  Now  help,  yc  charming  fpells  and  periapts. 

voted  to  eafe  and  luxury.   He.  died  m  his  Sid  Shot. 

vear,  ab«*t  138  B,  C.   He  was  fucccedcd  by  At-  (a.)  *  PERICARDIUM.  n.f.  fat1  ™d  *****  I 

talus  III.  tbe  ion  of  Eumenes;  wbofc  reign  was  fencarde,  Ft.]   The  pericardium  is  a  thin  mem- 

one  continued  hoi  rid  fcene  of  madnefs  and  ty-  brane  of  a  conick  figure  that  rekmblesa  purfe, 

ranny.   On  his  death  a  will  was  found*  by  which  and  contains  the  heart  in  its  cavity  :  its  bafis  is 

he  left  the  Roman  people  beir6  of  all  his  goods ;  pierced  in  five  places,  for  the  paflkge  of  the  vef- 

wpon  which  they  kited  on  the  kindom,  and  re-  fels  which  enter  and  come  out  of  the  heart :  the 

duced  it  to  a  province  of  their  empire  by  the  name  ufe  of  tbe  pericardium,  \s  to  contain  a  fmall  quan- 

of  AJia  Proper^  Ariftonicue,  a  fon  ot  Eumenes  tity  of  clear  water,  which  is  kparated  by  (mall 

by  an  Epbefian  courtefan,  endeavoured  to  wreft  it  glands  in  it,  that  the  furface  of  the  heart  may  not 

from  them,  but  although  he  gained  feveral  battles  grow  dry  by  its  continual  motion,  putney. 

he  could  not  attain  his  object,  but  died  in  prifon.  (a.)  PsaicakpiuM.   See  Anatomy,  Index. 

The  country  remained  fubject  to  the  Romans  (1.)  •  PERICARPIUM.  n.f.  [pericarpe,  Jr.]  In 

while  their  empire  lafted,  but  is  now  in  the  hands  botany,' a  peliick  or  thin  membrane,  encompaf- 

•f  the  Turk*.   The  city  is  half  ruined,  and  is  dill  fing  the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant,  or  that  pary>f  a 
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fiiiit  that  envelopes  the  feed.— BeGdcs  this  ufc  of  without  any  agglutination,  infomuch  that  feme 

the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for  the  guard  of  the  feed,  are  loufe  as  iron  filings  when  (hick  to  a  loadftooe  j 

it  ferret  alfo  for  the  fuftenance  of  animals.  Ray.  refemblmg  the  feoria  from  a  bteckfmith  's  furnace, 

(t.)  Yf  r  i  car  pic  m.   See  Botany,  Index.  By  calcination  it  becomes  harder,  and  of  a  reddrih 

PERICHORUS,  in  Antiquity,  a  name  given  by  brown  colour,  but  is  not  magnetic.  It  has  a  con- 

the  Greek*  to  tbofc  games  or  combats  that  were  ftderable  fpectfic  gravity,  does  not  mek  per  fe,  but 

not  confecrated  to  any  of  the  gods.  with  borax  runs  into  an  amcthyft-coioured  gtafe. 

PERICLES  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  that  It  is  fcarcely  affected  by  nitrous  acid  without  the 

ever  flourifhed  in  Greece.   He  was  very  brave  ;  addition  of  fugar.   It  f corns  alfo  to  contain  fome 

and  ib  eloquent,  that  be  gained  almoft  as  great  argil  and  iron.   It  is  met  with  in  the  ci-devant 

an  authority  under  the  republican  government  of  provinces  of  Gafcony  and  Dauphmy  in  Prance* 

Athens  at  if  he  had  been  a  monarch.  His  fondneft  and  in  fame  parts  of  England.  It  is  employed  by 

for  women  was  one  of  his  chief  vices.  He  married  the  French  potters  and  enamellers  in  the  glafly 

the  celebrated  Asp  a  si  a,  and  died  the  3d  year  of  varnifh  of  their  earthen  wares.  See  Min  £ralocy, 

the  Peloponnefian  war.   See  Attica,  §  is,  13.  Part  If.  Chap.  VII.  Order  XVI.  Gen.  I.  Sp.  %. 

•  PERICLITATION. n.f.  [from perirfitor,  Lat.  (1.)  PERIGRAPHE,  a  word  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
ptriditrr.  Fr.]    i.  The  ftate  of  being  m  danger,  carelefs  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any  tbiog. 

a.  Trial;  experiment.  (a.)  Pfrigr aphf,  m  anatomy,  it  ufed  by  Ve- 

(1.)*  PERICRANIUM,  n.f.  [from  «*f <  and*  r*-  falius  to  exoreft  tbe  white  lines  or  impreflions  that 

nhmt ;  pe'icrane,  Fr."]  The  pericranium  h  the  mem-  appear  on  the  mnfculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen, 

branc  that  covers  tbe  fleuH:  it  is  a  very  thin  and  PERTGUEUX.   See  PitiCHUX. 

nervoos  membrane,  of  an  exquifite  feme,  fuch  as  ft.)  *PERIHELIUM.  n.f.       and  »><<>•  \peri- 

covers  immediately  not  only  the  cranium,  but  all  belie*  Fr.]  Is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit,  wherein 

the  bones  of  the  body,  except  the  teeth ;  for  which  it  is  neareft  the  inn.  Harris. —Si  r  Ifaac  Newt  tin 

reafoo  it  is  alfo  called  the  periofteum.  Qy'mcy.—  has  made  It  probable,  that  the  comet  which  ap- 

Havmg  divided  the  perieraniumt  I  Aw  a  fiilure  peared  in  1680,  by  approaching  to  the  fan  in  ita 

running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.  Wifeman.  periheliutn,  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  beat,  as  to 

(t.)  Pericranium.   See  Aw  atomy,  Index.  be  50,000  years  a-cooling.  Cheyne*s  Phil.  Prht. 

•  PERICULOUS.  adj.  [pericvio/iu,  Lat.)  Dan-  (j.)  Perihelium.   See  Astronomy,  Index. 
gerous ;  jeopardous  j  hazardous.   A  word  not  in  •  PERIL,  n.f.  [peril,  Vr.perihel,  Dutch  j  pericu- 
ofe. — As  the  moon  every  feventh  day  am'veth  /urn,  Lat.]  1.  Danger ;  hazard  ;  jeopardy. — Doubt 
unto  a  contrary  fign,  fo  Saturn,  which  remaineth  not  to  tell  of  your  perils.  Sidney.— 
about  as  many  years  in  one  fign,  and  holdeth  the 
fame  confederation  in  years  as  the  moon  in  days, 
doth  caufe  thefe  prriculous  period*.  Brown. 

•  PERIERGY.  it./.  [«»(•  and  <ey».]  NeedTefs 
caution  in  an  operation  ;  unnecefTary  diligence. 

•  PERrGEE.    I  n.  /.  [xetft  and  y* ;  perigee,  Fr.| 

•  PERIGEUM.  5  !•  a*  point  in  the  heavens,  — Strong,  healthy," and  young  people  are  more  in 
wherein  a  planet  is  laid  to  be  in  its  neareft  diftance  peril  by  peftilential  fevers  than  the  weak  and  old. 
poflibte  from  the  earth.  Harris.— By  the  propor- 
tion of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the  creation  at  the 
beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  perigeum  or  neareft 
point  in  Libra.  Br  (nun's  Vulgar  Brrcurs. 


How  many  p^nh  do  infold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall  f 

Spenfer, 

In  the  ad  what  perils  Ihall  we  find  I  Daniel, 
The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay 
Have  pafs'd  the  perils  of  fo  hard  a  way.  Dryd. 


PERIGEUX,  or  Perigurux,  an  ancient  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Dordogne, 
as  it  formerly  was  of  the  ci-devant  province  of 
Perigord,  feated  on  the  Ille ;  remarkable  for  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  an  amphitheatre, 
and  famous  for  partridge  pies.  It  contains  about 
6000  citizens ;  and  is  60  miles  SW.  of  Limoges. 
Lon.  o.  48.  E.   Lat.  45.  it.  N. 


Arbuthnoi.  %.  Denunciation ;  danger  denounced. 
I  told  her, 
On  your  difpleafure's  peril* 
She  mould  not  vifit  you.  ShaJk. 
•  PERILOUS,  adj.  [perileux,  Fr.  from  peril.} 
1.  Dangerous ;  hazardous ;  full  of  danger. — Al- 
terations in  the  fervice  of  God  are  perilous  in  com- 
monweals. Hooker. — 

Infamous  hills  and  fandy perilous  wilds.  Milt. 
Perilous  the  afiay,  unheard  the  toil, 
T'  elude  the  prefcience  of  a  God  by  guile.  Pipe. 
%.  It  is  ufed  by  way  of  emphaGs,  or  ludicrous  ex- 


(1.)  PERIGORD,  a  province  of  France,  which   aggeration  of  any  thing  bad.— 


made  part  of  Guienne.  It  was  bounded  N.  by 
Angouroois  and  Marche,  E.  by  Querci  and  Li- 
mofin,  S.  by  Agcmois  and  Bazodois,  and  W.  by 
Bourdelois,  Angoumois,  and  Satntonge.  It  was 
about  83  mile*  long,  and  60  broad.  It  abounds 
in  iron  mines,  and  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy. 
Perigeox  was  the  capital. 


Thus  was  th*  accomphuVd  fquire  endu'd 
With  sifts  and  knowledge  per'lous  fhrewd. 

Hudihras. 

3.  Smart ;  witty.  In  this  fenfe  it  is,  I  think,  only 
applied  to  children,  and  probably  obtained  its  fig- 
nification  from  the  notion,  that  children  eminent 
for  wit  do  not  live:  a  witty  boy  was  therefore  a 


(a.)  Perigord  Stone,  an  ore  of  mangancfe,  perilous  boy,  or  a  boy  in  daoger.   It  is  vulgarly 

of  a  dark  grey  colour,  like  the  bafaltes  or  trapp.  parlous. — 

It  may  be  fcraped  with  a  knife,  but  is  extremely  'Tis  a  per'lous  boy, 
difficult  to  l>e  broken.   It  is  found  of  no  regular  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable.  Shalt. 
figure,  it  very  compacl,  heavy,  and  as  black  as  •  PERILOUSLY,  adv.  [from  perilous.]  Dan- 
charcoal.  Its  appearance  is  glittering  and  ftriatcd,  gemnfly. 

like  the  ore  of  antimony ;  its  particles  being  dif-  •  PERILOUSNESS.  r.f  [from  perilous.]  Dan- 

pofed  in  the  form  of  needles,  eroding  one  another  geroufnefs. 

PERIM 
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PERIM,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea,  fituated  be*  From  the  tongue 

tween  the  two  poinU  which  include  the  Straits  of  Th'  unfinifh'd  period  falls.  Tkomfon* 
Babelmandel.  It  U  about  $  miles  long  and  a  broad.      (a.)  Period,  in  aftronomy,  the  time  taken  up 


The  channels  on  each  fide  are  dangerous  aud 
lhallow.   The  harbour  is  good. 

*  PERIMETER.*./,  fat •  and  ;  perimetry 
Fr.j  The  compafs  or  fum  of  all  the  fides  which 
bound  any  figure,  of  what  kind  foever,  whether 
rectilinear  or  mixed.— By  compreffiog  the  glafies 
Hill  more,  the  diameter  of  this  ring  would  in- 
creafe,  and  the  breadth  of  its  orbit  or  perimeter 
decreafe,  until  another  new  colour  emerged  in  the 
centre  of  the  laft.  Newton* j  Opticks. 
PER1N,  a  province  of  Ruffia. 
PERINiEUM,  or  Perineum,  in  anatomy,  the 


by  a  ftar  or  planet  in  making  a  revolution  round 
the  fun  ;  or  the  duration  of  it  scour  fe  till  it  return 
to  the  lame  part  of  its  orbit.  See  Plankt.  The 
different  periods  and 
planets  are  as  follow : 
Days 


Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mars 
Earth 
Venus 
Mercury 


10579 

433* 
686 
365 
294 
87 


h. 
6 
IS 

*3 
6 
16 

*3 


36 
to 
»7 
9 
49 
15 


// 

*6 

35 
30 
30 

»4 

S3 


Mean  Dift. 
953800 
510110 
15*309  • 

z OOOOO 

7*333 
36710 


fpace  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation,  The  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  primary 

divided  into  two  equal  lateral  divifiona  by  a  very  planets,  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  dif- 

diftituft  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  females,  tances  from  the  fun  ;  andlikewife,  the  fquares  of 

PERINSKIOLD,  John,  a  learned  Swedilh  the  periodical  times  of  the  fecondaries  of  any  pla- 

writer,  born  at  Stregnefia  in  Sudermania,  in  1654.  net  arc  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  dif- 

He  was  made  profeffbr  at  Upfal,  fecretary  anti-  tances  from  that  primary.   This  harmony  among, 

quary  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  counfellor  of  the  planets  is  one  of  the  greateft  confirmations 


the  chancery  of  antiquities.  He  died  in  1710.  His 
principal  works  are,  x.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway,  a.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  the  North. 
3.  An  edition  of  John  Meflenius  00  the  Kings  of 
Sweden,  Norway, and  Denmark,  in  14  volsfol.  &c. 

(i.)  *  PERIOD.  »./.  Iperiode,  Ft.  erif^©-.]  1. 
A  circuit,  a.  Time  in  which  any  thing  is  per- 
formed, fo  as  to  begin  again  in  the  fame  manner. 
— Tell  thefe,  that  the  fun  is  fixed  in  the  centre, 
that  the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  riod,  a  fyftcm  of  53a  lunx- folar  and  Julian  years^ 
fun  in  their  feveral  periods.  Watts.  3.  A  ftated  which  being  elapfed,  the  characters  of  the  moon 
number  of  years ;  a  round  of  time,  at  the  end  of  fall  again  upon  the  fame  day  and  feria,  and  revolve 
which  the  things  comprifed  within  the  calculation  in  the  fame  order,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
(hall  return  to  the  ftate  in  which  they  were  at  the  ancients.    This  period  is  otberwife  called  the 


of  the  Copernican  hypothefis.  See  Astronomy, 
§  *7<>»  559« 

(3.}  Psriod,  in  chronology,  denotes  a  revolution 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  a  feries  of  years, 
whereby,  in  different  nations,  and  on  different  oc* 
cafions,  time  is  meafured :  fuch  are  the  following : 

i.  Period,  Calippic,  a  fyftera  of  feventy-fix 
years.   See  Astronomy,  §  31 ;  and  Calippic. 

ii.  Period,  Diomysian,  or  Victorian  Pb- 


beginning. — A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of 
years  that  has  a  beginning  and  end,  and  begins 
again  as  often  as  it  ends.  Holder. — We  ftyle  a  letter 
fpace  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by  the  name  of  period. 
Holder  on  Time.  4.  The  end  or  conclufion,— 
If  my  death  might  make  this  ifland  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny.  Sbak. 
— Whatsoever  concerns  this  fublunary  world,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos 


great  pa/ckal  eyelet  becaufe  the  Chriftian  church 
firft  ufed  it  to  find  the  true  time  of  the  pafcha  or 
Eafter.  The  fum  of  thefe  years  arife  by  multiply- 
ing together  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

Hi.  Period,  Hipparchus's,  is  a  feries  of  304 
folar  years,  returning  in  a  conftant  round,  and  re- 
ftoring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  fame  day 
of  the  folar  year,  according  to  the  fentimcnt  of 
Hipparcbus.   This  period  arifes  by  multiplying 


to  the  laft  period,  (ball  be  brought  to  light.  Burnet,  the  Calippic  period  by  four.  Hipparchus  afiuraed 


What  anxious  moments  pafs  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  laft  fatal  periods. 

Addifon. 

,  The  ftate  at  which  any  thing  terminates. — 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  ftates, 
Have  certain  periods  fet,  and  hidden  fates.  Suekl. 


the  quantity  of  the  folar  year  to  be  365  days  5  h. 
55'  it"  ;  and  hence  concluded,  that  in  104  years 
Calippus's  period  would  err  a  whole  day.  He 
therefore  multiplied  the  period^  by  four,  and  from 
the  product  caft  away  an  entire  day.  But  even 
this  docs  not  reftore  the  new  and  full  moons  to 


— Light'Conferving  ftoncs  muft  be  fet  in  the  fun  the  fame  day  throughout  the  whole  period ;  but 

before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear  they  are  fometimes  anticipated  1  day  8  hours  23' 

greater  or  leffer,  until  they  come  to  their  utmoft  29"  20". 

period.  Digby.  6.  Length  of  duration. — Some  iv.  Period,  Julian.  Sec  Julian,  §  5. 
experiment  would  be  made  bow  by  art  to  make  (4.)  Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  trnall  com- 
plants  more  lafting  than  their  ordinary  period,  pafs  of  difcourfe,  containing  a  perfect  fentence, 
Bacon.  7.  A  complete  fentence  from  one  full  (top  and  diftinguifhed  at  the  end  by  a  point,  or  full 
to  another  .—Periods  are  beautiful,  when  they  are  ftop,  thus(.);  and  in  members  or  divifions  marked 
not  too  long.  Ben  JonJbn*—  by  commas,  colons  (:),  Sec.  Rhetoricians  con- 
Not  a  period  fider  period,  which  treats  of  the  ftrutf  ure  of  fen- 
Shall  be  unfaid  for  me.  Milton,  tences,  as  one  of  the  four  parts  of  compofition. 
—A  fallacy  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  fmooth period.  The  periods  allowed  in  oratory  are  three :  A  pc- 
Locke. — The  firft  words  of  every  period  in  every  riod  of  two  members,  called  by  the  Greeks  iicolos, 
page  may  be  written  in  diftinct  colours.  Watts,  and  by.  the  Latins  btmembrts  ;  a  period  of  three 
8.  A  courfe  of  events,  or  feries  of  things  memo-  members,  tricolos,  trimembris ;  and  a  period  of  four, 
rably  terminated ;  as,  the  periods  of  an  empire.—  quadrimemkris.  tttratohf.  See  Punctuation. 

(5.)  Periob. 
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{5.)  Period,  io  numbers,  is  a  dtftinctfon  made  cauie  they  difpoted  walking  in  the  Lyceum.  (See> 
hy  a  point  or  comma,  after  every  fixth  place,  or   Aristotle,  §  3  j  Metaphysics.'Plastic Na- 


figure  ;  ard  is  ufed  in  numeration,  for  the  readier 
diftinguiilung  and  naming  the  feveral  figures  or 
places.  See  Numeration,  under  Arithmetic, 


(6.)  Period,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  certain 
difea  fes  which  have  intervals  and  returns,  to  de- 
note an  entire  courfe  or  circle  of  foch  difeafe ;  or 
its  progrefs  from  any  ftate  through  alt  the  reft  till 
it  return  to  the  fame  again.  Galen  defcribes  pe- 
riod as  a  time  compofed  of  an  intention  and  remif- 
fioo  ;  whence  it  is  ufually  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  paroxyfm,  or  exacerbation,  and  remilfion.  In 


ture,  Sec.)  A  reformed  fyftem  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic philofophy  was  firft  introduced  into  the 
fehools  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  from  whence  it 
foon  fprrad  throughout  Europe:  and  hatffubfift- 
ed  in  fome  univcrfities  even  to  this  day,  under  the 
name  of  /chool pbilofopbf.  The  foundation  thereof 
is  Ariftotle's  doctrine,  often  mirunderftood,  but 
oftener  mifapptied:  whence  the  retainers  there- 
to may  be  denominated  Reformed  Peripatetics. 
Oat  of  thefe  have  fprung,  at  various  times,  feve- 
ral branches;  the  chief  are,  the  Thomists,  Sco- 
tists,  and  Nominalists.   See  thefe  articled. 


intermitting  fevers,  the  periods  are  ufually  ftated  The  Peripatetic  fyftem,  after  having  prevailed 

and  regular  j  in  other  difeafes,  as  the  epilepfy,  with  great  and  extenfive  dominion  for  many  cen- 

gout,  &c.  they  are  vague  or  irregular.  turies,  began  rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  clofe 

*  To  Pbriod.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  put  of  the  17th,  when  the  difciples  of  Rambs  attack- 


an  end  to.  A  bad  word.— 

Your  letter  be  defires 
To  thofe  have  fhut  htm  up,  which  failing  to  him. 
Periods  his  comfort.  Shak.  Timon. 

*  PERIODICAL. )  adj.  [periodique,  Fr.  from 
♦PERIODICK.   )  period.]    1.  Circular;  ma- 
king a  circuit ;  making  a  revolution. — Was  the 
earth's  periodic*  motion  always  in  thefame  plane 
with  that  of  the  diurnal,  we  mould  mifs  of  thofe 
kindly  increafes  of  day  and  night.  Derbttm. — Four 
moons  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet  Jupiter, 
and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  his  periodical  cir- 
cuit round  the  fun.  Watts  on  the  Mind.    a.  Hap- 
pening by  revolution  at  fome  ftated  time —  Re- 
markable and  periodical  conjunctions.  BentUj.  3. 
Regular  ;  performing  fome  action  at  ftatrd  times. 
The  coafufion  of  mountains  and  hollows  furniflnd 


ed  it  on  the  one  band,  and  it  had  ftill  more  formi- 
dable adverfaries  to  encounter  in  Defcartes,  Oaf- 
fcndi,  and  Newton.   See  Philosophy. 

PERIPATON,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  that 
walk  in  the  Lyceum  where  Ariftotle  taught,  and 
whence  the  name  of  Peripatetics  given  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

PERIPETIA,  in  the  drama,  that  part  of  a  tra- 
gedy wherein  the  action  is  turned,  the  plot  unra- 
velled, and  the  whole  concludes.  Sec  Cat  astro- 

•  PERIPHERY,  n.  f.  {*.,.  and  t^;  peri- 
pheries Fr.]    Circumference. — Neither  is  this  fole 
vital  faculty  ft.flF.cient  to  exterminate  noxious  hu- 
mours to  th<>  periphery  or  outward  parts.  Harvey. 
(a.}  PfcRtr-HERY.    See  Geometry. 

To  PERIPHRASIS   v.  a.  [periphrofer.  Fr.] 


me  with  a  probable  reafon  for  thofe  periodical  foun-  To  exprefs  one  word  by  many ;  to  expreft  hy 
tains  in  Switzerland,  which  Row  only  at  fuch  par.  circumlocution. 


licular  hours  of  the  day.  Addifon.  4.  Relating  to 
periods  or  revolutions.— Plato  meafured  the  muta, 
tion  of  ftatea  by  a  periodical  fatality  of  number. 
Brown. 

*  PERIODICALLY,  adv.  [from  periodical  ]  At 
ftated  periods.— The  three  tides  ought  to  he  un- 
derftood  of  the  fpace  of  the  night  and  day,  then 


( i.)  *  PERIPHRASIS.  ».  /.  [«r.f.f tm*,c  ;  peri- 
phrafey  Fr.]  Circumlocution;  ufi-  of  maty  w  rdt 
to  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  one :  as,  for  death,  we  may 
fay,  the  lofs  of  life.— 

She  contain?  all  blifs, 
And  makes  the  world  but  her  peripbrajts. 

Clraveland. 

there  will  be  a  regular  flux  and  reflux  thrice'in  that  —They  make  the  gates  of  Thebes  ;md  the  mouths 
time  every  eight  hours  periodically.  Broome.  of  this  river  a  conftant  periphrafis  for  this  num- 

PERIOECI,  in  geography,  fuch  inha-    ber  feven.  Draw*.— They  (hew  their  learning  ufe- 

bitanta  of  the  earth  as  have  the  fame  latitude*,  lefsly,  and  make  a  long  periphrafis  on  every  word 
but  oppofite  longitudes,  or  live  under  the  fame  of  the  book  they  explain.  Watts. — The  periphrases 
parallel  and  the  fame  meridian,  but  in  different  and  circumlocutions  by  which  Homer  expreflea 
fcmicircles  of  that  meridian,  or  in  oppofite  points  the  finjrle  act  of  dying,  have  fupplied  fuccerding 
of  the  parallel.   Thefe  have  the  fame  common   poets  wi'b  all  their  manners  of  phrafing  it.  Pope. 


feafons  throughout  the  year,  and  the  lame  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  when  it  is  noon- 
day with  the  one,  it  is  midnight  with  the  other, 
there  being  twelve  hours  io  an  eaft  and  weft  di- 
rection. Tbcfe  are  fouod  on  the  globe  by  the 
hour  index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  balf  round, 
that  is,  j 80  degrees  either  way. 


(1.)  Pi'siphaasis    See  Oratory. 
f  PERIPmRASTICAL.*//.  [trom  prriphrajsj 
Circumlocutory  ;  expreffing  the  fenfeof  one  word 
in  many. 

PER1PLOCA,  Virginian  ftlk,  in  botany :  A  ge- 
nus  of  thr  dipynia  order,  belonging  to  the  petaq- 
dria  claf*  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 


( 1.)  *  PERIOSTEUM.  «./.  [tut  1  and  #ci.»;  peri-   ranking  under  the  30th  order,  Contort*.  The 
Fr.l   All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very   nectarium  furround*  the  genitals,  and  fends  out 

five  filaments.  There  arc  fire  fpeties,  four  of 
which  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  can 
only  be  raifed  there.  The  fifth,  however,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  hardy  for  this  climate.  The  perip!oca  is 
a  fine  climbing  plant,  that  will  wird  itfr  f  with 
its  ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedge, 
pale,  or  pole  ia  near  h ;  and  v  ill  arife,  by  the  aflif- 

Dd  tance 


ofle*  Fr.]  All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very 
fenfible  membrane,  called  the  periofieum.  Cbe/ne's 
Philofopbical  Principles. 

(Y)  Periosteum.   See  Anatomy,  Index. 

PERIPATETICS,  phtlofophers,  followers  of 
Ariftotle,  and  maintainers  oK  the  peripatetic  phi- 
lofophy; called  alfo  Arifiotel'mns.  They  were 
called  Peripatetics,  from  rtfiawJu,  I  walk;  be- 
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■lance  of  fuch  fupport,  to  tbc  height  of  about  30  a  caufe,  a)ml  by  before  ao  ioftrumeat   Lock*  has 
feet ;  and  where  no  tree  or  fupport  it  at  hand  to  by  before  the  caafe.— 
wind  about*  it  will  knit  or  entangle  itfclf  tope-  I  burn,  I  pme,  I  perijh, 

ther  in  a  qaoft  complicated  manner.  The  ftalka  If  I  atchicre  not  this  yrung  modeft  girl.  Sbok. 
of  the  older  branches,  which  are  moft  woody,  are   —If  I  have  fcc  n  any  perijh  far.  want  of  clothing. 

yob  xxxi.  19. — He  keepeth  his  life  from  peri/hint 
by  the  fword.  Job  xxxiii.  j8. — They  perijh  from 
off  the  good  land.  Drut.  xi.  iS— 1  fcrtjb  with 
hunger.  Luke  *v.  17. — The  fick  are  laid  on  the 
earth  to  perijh.  Locke. — Thought*  of  a  fcul  that 
perijh  in  thinking.  iMke.— Expo  ling  their  chil- 
dren, and  leaving  them  in  tht  fields  to  ptrijh  by 
want,  has  heen  the  practice.  Locke. — 

Sorrc  A: hens  prrjhej,  or  Tully  bleed*.  Pope. 
— The  fubjec'Js  prrtj/x-d  through  their  own  fault. 
Pope.    2.  To  be  in  a  perpetual  fiafe  of  decays- 


covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  whilft  the  youn- 
ger (hoots  are  more  mottled  with  the  different  co- 
lours of  brown  and  grey,  and  the  ends  of  the 
yonngeft  (hoots  are  often  of  a  light  green.  The 
iuiks  are  round,  and  the  bark  is  fmooth.  The 
.leaves  are  the  greateft  ornament  to  this  plant :  for 
they  are  tolerably  large,  and  of  a  good  ftiii<ng 
green  colour  on  their  upper  furface,  and  caufe  a 
variety  by  exhibiting  their  under  furface  of  an 
hoary  calf.  Their  figure  is  oblong,  or  rather 
jaorc  inclined  to  the  fliape  of  a  fpcar,  as  their  ends 

are  pointid,  and  they  ftand  oppofite  by  pairs  on  Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  iMhe 
/hMl't  foQtftalks.  Their  flowers  have  a  ftar-likr  ide^a  we  bave  of  pert/bint  diftanoe,  of  which  no 
appearance;  for  though  they  are  compoied  of  two  parts  cxiP  together,  but  follow  in  fuccrflW. 
OHC  pet/d  only,  yet  the  rim  is  divided  into  feg.  Lode  %.  To  be  loft  eternally.—  Thefe  fhall  ut- 
inente,  wbich  expand  in  fuch  a  manner  ni  to  form  terlv  ptrijb.  2  Peter  ii.  ij. — O  fuffer  me  not  to 
that  figure.  Their  iifidc  is  hairy,  as  is  ,i!fo  the  perijh  in  mv  fin  p.  Monton. 
neftamun  which  i'urroundg  the  p*tal.  Four  or 
five  of  tht  flowers  grow  together,  forming  a  kind 
of  umbel.  They  are  of  a  chocolate  colour,  are 
f  naW,  and  arc  in  blow  in  July  and  Aoguft,  and 
sometimes  in- September.  In  tbc  country  where 
this  genus  grows  naturally,  they  are  fuccrcded  by 
a  long  taper  pod,  with  comprefled  feeds,  hiving 
down  to  their  tops.  The  propagation  cf  this 
climber  is  very  eafy  \  for  if  t.'te  cuttings  are  plan- 
ted  in  a  light  moift  foil,  in  the  autumn  or  in  the 
ipiitig,  they  will  rea'di!y  fl.  ike  root.    Three  joints 


(a.)  *  To  Perish,  v.  a.  To  deftroy ;  to  decay. 
Not  in  ufc. — 

Becaute  thy  flinty  heart  more  hard  than 
rock?, 

Might  in  thy  palace  perijh  Margaret.'  Sfak. 
Rife,  prepar'd  in  black,  to  mourn  tbjr  prrijbi 
lord.  Dry  den. 

-This  clofenefs  did  a  little  perijh  his  underftand- 

ings.  Collier. — 

You  weep  not  for  a  pe-ijh'd  lord  alone.  Pope. 
*  PERISHABLE,  adj.  [from  peri/h.)  Liable  to 
perifh  ;  fubjeel  to  decay;  of  (hort  duration  — 
fhould  be  the  bottom  of  The  preceding  iummcr'a  Bodily  fubftances  and  perijhable  natures.  Raleigh. 
fhoot ;  and  two  of  the  joints  mould  be  planted  -—Authority  not  perijhable  by  time.  Addifcn+— It  is 
deep  in  the  foil.  Another,  and  a  never-failing  princes  greateft  prefcnt  felicity  to  reign  in  their 
method,  is  by  layers ;  for  if  they  are  laid  down  in  fiibjects  hearts;  but  thefe  are  too  perijhable  to  pre- 
the  ground,  or  a  little  foil  only  looftly  thrown   ierve  their  memories.  Swift. — The  frail  and  pe* 


at  lead  (hould  -be  allowed  to  each  cutting  :  they 


rijhablt  compofition  of  flefh  and  blood.  Rogers. 
Thrice  has  he  feen  the  perijhable  kind 
Of  men  decay.  Pept. 
»  PERISHA3LENESS.  n.  f.  [from  pen/habU.^ 
Liablencfs  to  lie  deftroyed  ;  liablenefs  to  decay.— 
Suppofe  an  ifland  having  nothing,  becaofe  of  its 
commonnef*  and  peri/babJece/i,  fit  to  fupply  the 


over  the  young  preceding  rummer's  Ihoota,  they 
will  ftrike  root  at  the  joints,  snd  be  good  plants 
for  removing  the  winter  following. 

(1.)  *  PERIPNEUMONIA.  )  ».  /  and 

(x.)»PERIPNEUMONY.  > 
neumonie,  Fr.]    An  inflammation  of  the  Inngs. — 
Grofij  reliques  of  peripneumonia  or  inflammation 

of  the  lungs.  Harvey — A  peripaeumony  is  the  laft    place  of  money.  Locke. 
fatal  fymptom  of  every  dileafc.  Ar  but  knot.  PERISPA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 

(a.)  Perifnbumomy  is  attended  with  an  acute   Irak,  18  miles  8.  of  Amadan. 
fever,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing.   See  Medi-      *  VY.IUSTALTICYL a Jj. [* te*tx** ; perijlabifu*, 
etNF,  Index*  .  .  Fr.]  Ptrijlnltick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion 

PBRIRRHANTERIUM,  a  veffel  of  ftonc  or  of  the  guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of 
brafc,  which  was  filled  with  holy  water,  and  with  the  fpiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  pref- 
which  ah)  thofe  were  fprihkled  who  were  admitted   fed  downwards  and  voided.  Qtuney 


by  ihc  ancients  to  their  (acrificcs.  Beyond  this 
vefTel  no  profane  perfon  was  allowed  to  pafs.  It 
was  ufed  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has 
heen  evidently  borrowed  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Hebrews  alfo  bad  a  veflcl  for  purification. 

PERiSCIf,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants  of 
eithrr  frvgid  ssone,  between  the  polar  circles  and 
the  poles,  where  the  fun,  when  in  the  fummer 
fitrns,  moves  only  round  about  them,  without  let- 
ting ;  and  consequently  their  ihadovva  in  the  fame 
day  turn  to  all  the  points  of  the  horizon. 

(1.)  •  To  PERISH,  v.  n.  [perirt  Fr.  pereo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  die;  to  be  deftroyed  ;  to  be  loflr;  to  come 


(1.)  •  PERMTERION.  ».  /.  The  herb  vervain. 
(a.1  PcaisTRRroN.   See  Verbfmr. 
•  PERISTYLE.  «. /.  [perifiie,  Fr.]   A  circular 
range  of  pillars. — The  Villa  Gordiana  had  a  peri/' 
tyle  of  two  hundred  pillars.  Arbuthnot. 

»  PERISYSTOLE. «./  [r.f«  rurox,.]  Thepaufe 
or  interval  betwixt  the  two  motions  of  the  heart 
or  pulfe ;  namely,  that  of  the  fyftolc  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  diaftolc  or  dila- 
tation. Di 3. 

PERITAS,  a  clufter  of  iflands  of  S.  America, 
in  the  S.  Sea,  9  miles  W.  of  Cumana  hay. 

PERITOt  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ul- 


to  nothing.   It  feema  to  have  for  or  <wM  before   tra,  16  miles  WSW.  of  Celam 

s  dO  •  PERITONEUM. 
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To  periling  with  fnow  the  bald-pite  woods. 

Syhefler. 

D\(cord  periwig'd  with  fnakes, 
See  the  dreadful  ftrides  (he  take*.  S<wiff. 
*  PERIWINKLE.  n.f.   r.  A  fmall  fhcll  fith ; 
a  king  of  fifh  fnail.— Upon  her  head  a  coronet  of 
periwinkle  and  efcalop  fhells.  Peacbam.    a.  [C/r- 
A  plant.— There  are  in  ufe,  tor  the  pre- 
vention of  the  cramp,  bands  of  green  periwinkle 


PER  ( 

(l.)  •  PERITONEUM.  «./.  [*ifT*m;  peritohte, 
"Fr.J   This  lies  immediately  under  the  mufcles  of 
the  lower  belly,  and  i&  a  thki  and  foft  membrane, 
which  endofes  all  the  bowels  contained  in  the 
lower  belly,  covering  all  the  infide  of  its  cavity. 
Di8. — Wounds  which  reach  no  farther  than  to 
the  peritoneum.  Wiftmmn. 
(s.)  Peritonrum.  See  Anatomy,  Index. 
PER1TONIUM,  a  towo  of  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  tied  about  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Bacon.— A.  common 
the  country.    Mark  Antony  was  defeated  near   fimpje  with  us  is  periwinkle.  Itffeman. 


it,  by  Corn.  Oallus,  a  lieutenant  of  Auguftus. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 
wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cy- 
linder, and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its 
axis.    See  Mechanics. 

PERI  VALE,  a  fmall  village  in  Middlcfex,  for. 
merly  Little  Greenford,  or  Gauford,  N.  of  Great 
Ealing ;  but  properly  a  rich  vale  of  corn  land 
extending  from  Heton  to  Harrow  on  the  ilill  and 
Pinner. 

*  PERJURE.  n.f.  [perjunu,  Lat.]  A  perjured 
or  forfworn  perfou.   A  word  not  in  ufe. — 

Hide  thee, 

Thou  perjure,  thou  fimular  of  virtue.  Sbak. 

*  To  Perjure,  v.  a.  [perjuror  Latin.  To  for- 
fwear ;  to  taint  with  perjury.  It  it  ufed  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun :  as,  be  perjured  bimfelf.]— 

The  right  band 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bofom.  Sbak. 
— The  liw  iB  made  for  perjur'd  pcrfbns.    i  Tim. 
i.  to. 

*  PERJURER,  n.  f.  Lfrom  perjure.}  One  that 
(wears  falfely. — Works  vengeance  on  the  perju- 
rers. Spenfer. 

(i.)  *  PERJURY.  «.  /  [perjttria,  Lau]  Falfe 
oath. — 

What  fcourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford'  taife  Clarence  ? 

Sbak. 

(»0  Perjury,  in  law,  is  defined  by  Sh*  Edward 
Coke  to  be  a  crime  commuted  when  a  lawful  oath 
is  adminiftered,  in  forae  judicial  proceeding,  to  a 


PER1ZONIUS,  James,  a  learned  and  labo-ioua 
writer,  born  at  Dam  in  165 1.  He  became  pro- 
feflbr  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  at  the  univerlity 
of  Franekcr,  when,  by  his  merit  and  learning  he 
made  that  univerfity  flourifh.  However,  in  1603, 
he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  made  profeffor 
of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  Greek ;  in  which  em- 
ployment he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1715.  He 
wrote  many  learned  and  curious  works,  particu- 
larly Origincs  Baby Ionic*  et  Egyptiac*,  t  vols.  8vo» 
&c.  But  his  work,  mo  ft  generally  known,  is  the 
Botes  upon  Sanaa  Minerva. 

PERIZZITES,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palef- 
tine,  mingled  with  the  Canaanitcs.  They  did  not 
inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan; 
there  were  fome  of  them  on  both  fides  the  river 
Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  the  plains. 
*  PE  RK.  adj.   Pert ;  brifk ;  airy. 

They  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Perk  as  a  peacock,  but  nought  avails.  Spenfer. 
(1  )*  To  Perk.  v.  n.  [from  perch.  Skinner.]  To 
hold  up  the  head  with  an  affected  brifknefs. — 
It,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  difgrace, 
That  Edward's  mifs  thus  perks  it  in  your  face. 

Pope. 

d.)  *     Perk.  v.  a.  To  drefs  ;  to  prank  — 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
Than  to  be  perk' d  up  in  a  glift'ring  grief.  Sbak. 
FERKIN.   See  Ciderkin  and  Cyderkin. 
(1.)  PERKINEAN,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to 
Perkinism. 
d.}  Perkinean  Sociery,  a  fociety  lately  infti- 


perfoo  who  fwears  wilfully,  abfolutdy,  and  falfe-  tuted  at  N°  3.  Prith  Street,  Soho,  London ;  for  the, 
ly,  in  a  matter  material  to  the  iflue  or  point  in    relief  of  the  afflicted  poor,  by  the  ufe  of  the  metal- 


qoeftion.  In  ancient  times  it  was  in  fome  places 
punifhed  with  death ;  in  others,  it  made  the  faltc 
fwcarer  liable  to  the  punifhment  due  to  the  crime 
he  had  charged  the  innocent  perfon  with ;  in  others 
a  pecuniary  mulct  was  impofed.    See  Oath. 

(3.)  Perjury,  m  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part 
I1L  Chap.  HI.  Sea.  IV.  $  34,  35. 

*  PERIWIG,  n.f.  [perruque,  ?r.)  Adloititious 
hair;  hair  not  naturai,  worn  by  way  of  oruameut 
or  concealment  of  baldncls. — 

111  get  me  fuch  a  coloured  periwig.  Sbnk. 


lie  tractors.  The  lift  of  fubferibers  is  numerous 
and  refpectable.  If  PerkinisM  be  an  impqfitioni 
or  deception,  as  fome  allege,  an  incredible  number 
of  pt'rfons  of  all  ranks  are  deceived. 

PERKINISM,  in  medicine,  is  a  method  of  curing 
bead-achs,  megrim?,  rhcumatifms,  quinfics,  gouts, 
lorhbagos,  cramps,  contu lions,  fprains,  tumors, 
burn?,  icalds,  cryfipelas,  palftcs,and  various  other 
dtfeafes  and  piirs  in  all  parts  of  the  body;  by 
drawing  metallic  tractors  over  the  parts 
affected  j  invented  by  Dr  Perkins  of  N.  America. 


— It  offends  me  to  bear  a  robuihous  perkvig-p&ted  Thefe  tractors  are  made  of  filver,  brafs,  copper, 

fellow.  Sbak.  iron,  lead,  or  zinc ;  and  even  of  ivory  and  ebony; 

The  fun  and  are  fuppofed  to  act  as  mechanical  ftimuli,  or 

Serves  but  for  ladies  periwigs  and  ties.    Donne,  as  galvanic  conductors  of  electricity.  Experi- 

l-'n  not  thy  perinoig  be  call'd.        Clarendon.  mentB  have  been  made  with  fuccefs  by  otherphy- 

— -His  highnefs  and  the  marquis  bought  each  a  ficians  and  furgeonn,  particularly  Dr  J.  C.  Tode, 

periwig.  Wotton. — They  ufed  falfe  hair  or  peri-  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  profeffors 

wigj.  ArbutbuQt.— 1\  periwig  of  twifted  fnakes.  Herholdt  and  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  who  pub- 

Swift*'  1  iflied  a  treatife  on  Perkinifm,  and  firft  made  ufe 

*  To  PKRrwic.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drefs  of  the  term.    Many  other  tracts  have  fince  been 

in  false  hair. — .  pubiifhed  in  London,  exhibiting  a  great  number 

Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began  of  cafes,  and  about  aooo  cures,  fecnaingly  all  well 

D  d  a  attcfted, 
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attefted,  performed  upon  perfons  of  all  ages,  as  may  be  patted  throogh.- 
tVom  infancy  to  upwards  of  70.  But  whether 
their  fuccefs  is  to  be  attributed  to  inherent  virtue, 
ot  to  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  is  not  tor  us 
to  determine.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
many  well  authenticated  cafes  of  cures  performed 
on  brutes,  the  latter  could  have  no  influence. 

PERLEBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  capi- 
tal of  Prignitz.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Swedes  in 
1638.   It  lies  61  miles  NW.  of  Berlin. 


R 

The  pi^es  of  a  Mad. 
der  are  not  eafih*  permeable  by  air.  Boyle. 

*  PERMEANT.  adj.  [permenns,  Lat.]  Paffing 
through.— It  en'.ereth  not  the  veins,  but  tafteth 
leave  of  the  fiermeant  parts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
meferaicks.  Brown. 

*  To  PERMEATE,  v.  a.  [permeo,  Latin.]  To 
pafs  through.— This  heat  evaporates  and  elevates" 
the  water  of  the  abyfs,  pervading  not  only  the 
fiffures,  but  the  very  bodies  of  the  ftrata,  permeaU 


PEREETHORP,  a  village  io  Edcngftow  parifh,  ing  the  interfaces  of  the  fand  or  other  matter 


Nottiughamfliire. 

*  PERLOUS.  adj.  [from  perilous.}  Dangerous; 
Cull  of  hazard. — 

A  pt rlotu  paffkge.  Spenfcr. 
Late  be  far'd 
In  Phaedra's  fleet  bark  o'er  the  ptrloiu  fhard. 

Spenfer. 

(1.)  PERM,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  formerly 


hereof  they  confift.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hifl 

*  PERMEATION.  n.f.  [from  permeate.]  The 
aft  of  palling  through. 

*  PERMISCIBLE.  adj.  [from  permifceo,  Lat.] 
Such  as  may  be  mingled. 

*  PERMISSIBLE,  adj.  [permiffks,  Lat.]  What 
may  be  permitted. 

•PERMISSION,  if./,  [permijjion,  Fr.  permif- 


a  province  of  Kal'an.   It  is  divided  into  two  pro-  fu,  Lat,]   Allowance ;  grant  of  liberty. — 


vinces,  viz.  Perm  (N°  2.)  and  Catharinem- 

BURG. 

(2  )  Perm,  a  province  io  the  above  government, 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama. 

(3.)  Perm,  the  capital  of  the  above  government 
and  province,  feated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Kama 
and  the  Zegochekha,  808  miles  E.  of  Peterfburg, 
ahd  6aoE.  of  Mofcow.  Lon.  74.  o.  E.  of  Ferrc. 
Lat.  57.  40.  N. 

Pr.ftMACOIL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
C.irnatic,  17  miles  NNW.  of  Pondicherry,  and  45 
SSE.  of  Arcot.  It  was  taken  by  the  Britifh  under 
Col.  Coot?,  in  i;6o.    See  India,  §  18. 

*  PERMAGV.  n.f.  A  little  Turkifli  boot.  Dia. 

*  PERMANENCE.  >  n.f.  [from  permanent.] 

*  PERMANENCY.  >  1.  Deration  ;  conlihen- 
cy  ;  continuance  in  the  lame  tlafe  ;  laltingnefs. — 
Sab,  they  fay,  is  tl»e  bafits  of  fuHdity  and  perma 
nency  in  compound  boilies.  Boyle. — Shall  I  difpute 
whether  there  be  any  fuch  material  being,  that 
bath  fuch  a  permanence  or  flxednefs  in  being.  Hale. 
—From  the  permanency  and  immutability  of  na- 
ture. Burnet.  %.  Continuance  in  reft. — Such  a 
puuclum  to  our  conceptions  \s  nlmolt  equivalent 
to  permanency  an  t  reft.  LeutLy. 

*  PERMANENT,  adj.  {  btrmancnt,  Fr.  perma. 
nensy  Lat.]  1.  Durable  ;  not  decaying  ;  unchang- 
ed.—All  laws  winch  God  Ulh  made,  are  neccf- 
fanly  forever  p-r/aaue/u.  Hooter. — That  eternal 
duration  fliould  beat  once,  if*  utterly  unconceiv- 
able, and  that  one  permanent  iultant '  fliouid  be 
commeufurate  or  rather  equal  to  ail  fucceflions  of 
ages.  More —  . 

Eternity  ftands  permanent  and  fixt.  Dryden. 
9.  Of  long  continuance. — Theft-,  or  fuch  other 
light*  injuries,  which  leave  no  permanent  < fiecl. 
&!t/ewell. 

*  PERMANENTLY,  adv.  [from  permanent.] 
Durably;  lading!)*.  —  It  does,  like  a  O'lU.MCt  or 
confident  body,  deny  to  mingle  permanently  with 
the  contiguous  liquor.  Boyle. 

*  PER  MANSION,  n.f.  (from  permweo.  Lit.] 
Continuance. — A!t!>ou-:h  we  a) low  that  hares  may 
exchange  their  fex  f'tartimes,  yet  not  in  that  vi- 
ciffitude,  it  is  prelumcd,  from  temale  unto  male, 
an'l  from  mil;  to  frm.-b  again,  and  io  in  a  circle 
Without  a  permanfon  v\  either.  Brs<wn. 

*  PERMEABLE.  adj.[i:ozi  ptrmeo,  Lat.]  Such 


With  thy  permijjion  then,and  thus  f'orewarn'd, 
The  willinger  I  go.  Milton. 
—You  have  given  me  your  permi/fton  for  this  ad- 


drefs.  Dryi 


en. 


PERMISSIVE,  adj. 
Granting  liberty,  not 


[from  permit  to,  Latin.] 
favour-,  not  hindering, 


though  not  approving.— 

We  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permijjrve  p.  fs, 
And  not  the  punilhment.  Shak. 

Hypocrify,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invihble,  except  to  God  alone, 
By  his  permijjire  will,  through  heav'n  and  earth. 

Milton. 

2.  Granted  ;  fuffered  without  hinderance  :  net  au- 
thorised or  favoured. — If  this  doth  authorife  ufury, 
which  before  was  but  permijjive.  Bacon's  EJfays. — 
Thus  I  emholdctrd  fpake,  and  freedom  us'd 
Perm'Jjive,  and  acceptance  found.  Milton. 
Clad 

With  what  permijjive  glory  fince  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  talfe  glitter.  Milton. 

*  PERMISSJVELY.  adj.  [from  permijjive.]  By 
bare  allowance  ;  without  hinderance. — As  to  a  war 
for  the  propagation  of  the  chriftian  faith.  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  fpnken  concerning  the  lawfnlmfs, 
not  only  permifively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obli- 
gatory to  Chritlian  princes  to  dtfl^n  it.  Bacon. 

•  PERMISTION.  n.f.  [  permi/liu,  Lat.]  The 
acl  of  mxinp. 

•  PERMIT,  n.f.  A  written  pcrmiffion  from  an 
officer  for  tranfporting  of  goodstrom  place  to  place, 
mowing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 

*  To  Permit,  v.  a.  \^permitto%  Lat.  permettre, 
Fr.]  1.  To  allow  without  command. — What 
things  God  do'h  neither  command  nor  forbid,  the 
fame  he  permit  tetb,  &c.  Hooker,  a.  To  fnfTcr, 
without  authorising  or  ipproving.  3.  To  aHow  ; 
to  fuffer.— It  is  not  permitted  unto  women  to  fpeak. 
1  Corintb'uim*  xiv.  34. — 

Ye  gliding  $\n  Wt,permit  me  to  relate.  Dryden. 
—Age  permits  not  that  cur  mortal  mim'uts 
fhouM  retain  the  vigour  of  our  youth.  Dryden, 
— We  flint; Id  not  permit  an  allowed,  polfiblc,  treat, 
and  weighty  good  to  flip  rait  of  our  thonghts,*&c. 
Lark-.— After  men  have  acqu.red  as  much  as  the 
laws  permit  them,  &c.  Swift.  4.  To  give  up ; 
to  rclign. — 

Nor 
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Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  bate  j  but  what  thou      PERNIA,  a  town  of  Croatia ;  16  miles  SE.  of 
Hv'ft,  Carlftadt. 

well;  how  long,  how  lhort,  permit  to      •  PERNICIOUS,  adj.  [pernieh/us,  Lat.  per- 
bcav'n.  Milton*   nieieux,  Fr.)    i.  Mifchievous  in  the  higheft  dc- 

— If  the  courfs  of  truth  be  permitted  unto  itfelf,  it  gree ;  deftnictive. — It  would  be  hurtful,  if  not 
cannot  efcape  many  errours.  Brown. —  pernicious.  Hooker. 

To  toe  goda  permit  the  reft.  Dryden.  I  call  yon  fervile  mintfters, 

Laws,  empire,  all  permitted  to  the  fword.  That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  jotn'd 

Your  high  engender'd  battles,  'garnft  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.       Shah.  King  Lear, 

*       Let  this  pemieious  hour 
Stand  ay  accurfed  in  the  kalendar!  Sbak. 
t.  [  Permx,  Latin.]  Quick.  An  ufe  which  I  have 
found  only  in  Mi/ton,  and  which,  as  it  produces 
an  ambiguity,  ooght  not  to  be  imitated. — 
Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  Milt. 

•  PERNICIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  pemieious.] 
Deftrdctively  ;  mifchievoufly  ;  ruinou fly.— Some 
pernieioujly,  again  (I  their  own  confidence,  have 
taught.  Afcham. — 

AH  the  commons 
Hate  him  pemieioufty.  Sbak.  Henry  VIII. 

•  PERNICIOUSNESS.  n.f.  [from  pernicious.'] 
The  quality  of  being  pernicious. 

•  PERNIC1TY.  n.f.  [from  pernix.]  Swiftnefs; 
in  Lon.  55.  50.  E.   celerity.— Others  are  endued  with  great  pemieity. 

Ray, 

PERNIO,  a  kibe  or  chilblain,  is  a  little  ulcer, 
occafionod  by  cold  in  the  hands,  feet,  heels,  nofe, 
and  lips.  It  will  come  on  when  warm  parts  are 
too  fuddenly  expofed  to  cold,  or  when  parts  from 
being  too  coot  are  fuddenly  expofed  to  a  confider- 
able  warmth ;  and  has  always  a  tendency  to  gan- 
grene, in  which  it  frequently  terminates.  It  moil 


Unto  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 

Addi/on't  Cato. 

♦  PERMITTANCE,  n.f.  [from  permit.]  Al- 
lowance ;  forbearance  of  oppoUtion  ;  permiffion. 
A  bad  word. — When  this  fyftem  of  air  comes,  by 
divine  permittance,  -tec,  Denbam. 

*  PERM1X  t  ION.  71. /.  [from permijus, .Lat.] 
The  aft  of  mingling  $  the  ftate  of  being  mingled. 
—They  fell  into  the  oppofite  -extremity  of  one 
nature  in  Chrift,  the  diviae  and  human  natures  in 
Chrift,  in  their  conceits,  by  permixtion  and  con- 
fufion  of  fubftancis,  8cc.  Brere<wood. 

PERMSKI,  or  Pehmu,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name,  feated  on  the  Kama  between  the  Dwina 
and  the  Oby.  The  province  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Samoiedes,  W.  by  Crania  and  Ulatka,  and 
E.  by  Siberia.  The  town 
Lat.  70.  a  6.  N. 

PERMSKOI,  one  of  the4i  governments  of  Ruf- 
fia,  formerly  a  province  of  Kafan.  It  is  divided 
into  two  provinces;  namely,  Perm,  the  capital  of 
which  is  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Ka- 
ma, where  it  receives  the  Zegochekha,  in  Lat.  5  7. 
40.  N.  Lon.  54.  6.  K.  and  Catherinenburg  the 
capital  of  which,  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  not 


far  from  the  fourcc  of  the  river  Mel,  in  Lat.  56.  commonly  attacks  children  of  a  fanguine  habit 


36.  N.    Lon.  60.  30.  E 

*  PERMUTATION,  n.f.  [permutation,  Fr. 
permutation  Lat.]  Exchange  of  one  for  another. 
— -A  permutation  of  number  is  frequent  in  langua- 
ges. Bent Uy  —Gold  and  filver,  by  their  rarity,  are 
wonderfully  ntted  lor  the  ufe  of  permutation  for 
all  forts  of  commodities.  Ray. 

*  To  PERMUTE,  v.  a.  [permute,  Lat.  permit- 
ter,  Fr.]    To  exchange. 

*  PERMUTER.  n.  f.  [pernmtant,  Fr.  from 
permete.}   An  exchanger ;  be  who  permutes. 

PERNAB1ACABA,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  near 
St  Paul. 

PERN  ALL  A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guze- 
rat ;  38  miles  S.  of  Surat.  Lon.  71.  54.  E.  Lat. 
ao.  35.  N. 

PERNAMBUCO.   See  Olinda. 

( 1.)  PERNE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone. 

Perns,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 
.the  Straits  of  Calais. 

PERNEAU,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Livonia,  with 
a  caftle,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  .fo  named,  35 
miles  N.  of  Riga.  Lon.  93.  37.  £.  Lat.  58. 
»6.  N.   

PERNEK,  a  fort  of  Hungary,  13  miles  N.  of 

Prefburg. 

(1.)  PERNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of 


and  delicate  conftitution ;  and  may  be  prevented 
or  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as  invigorate  the 
fyftem,  aud  are  capable  of  removing  any  tendency 
to  gangrene  in  the  conftitution. 

PERNO.  a  town  of  Nyland,  in  Sweden. 
PER  NOV,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Riga, 
on  a  river  near  the  Baltic. 

PERNSTAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Aus- 
tria ;  11  miles  NNW.  of  Wolfgang. 

PERONJEUS,  in  anatomy,  3  mufcles  of  the 
perooe  or  6bula.  See  Anatomy,  j  117,  N°  8, 
9,  11. 

PERONES,  a  fort  of  high  fboes  which  in  ear- 
ly times  were  worn  even  by  fenators ;  but  at  laft 
were  confined  to  ploughmen  and  labourers.  They 
were  very  rudely  formed,  confiding  only  of  hides 
undrefled,  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  _ 
Virgil  mentions  the  pcrones  as  worn  by  a  compa- 
ny of  ruftic  foldiers  on  one  foot  only. 

PERONNE,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Sormne  and  late  prov.  of  Picardy.  It 
is  called  La  Pueelle,  i.  e.  the  Virgin,  becaufe  it  has 
never  been  taken,  though  often  be fieged.  It  is 
very  ancient.  The  Merovingian  kings  had  a  pa- 
lace in  it,  and  Charles  the, Simple  was  imprifoned 
and  died  in  its  caftle.  Lewis  xI.  was  alfo  detain- 
ed in  it,  by  the  D.  of  Burgundy,  tift  he  was  .for- 
ced to  flgn-  a.  ilifadvantageous  treaty*.  It  has 
17,000  ertixene  y  and  is  feated  on  the  Somme,  %% 


Anois,  on  the  Clarence  17  miles  NW.  of  Arras,  miles  SW  of  Cambray,  and  80  E.  by  N.  of  Paris, 
a.  31.  E.  Lat.  50.  so.  N.  Lon.  3.  %.  E.  Lat.  49-  5$«  N, 

(s.)P£&Mi3.  SecPE&m.  (u) 
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(f.)  •  PERORATION.  »./.  [perorath,  Lit.]  the  line,  defcribed  by  the  incident  ray,  contain* 

The  conclufion  of  an  oration.—  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  or  refrac- 
What  ui cans  this  paflionate  difcourfe  ?  ting  furface  at  the  point  of  incidence.  Netvfom. 
This peroration  with  fuch  circumftances  r  Sluzi,  a.  Cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles — Some  de- 
True  woman  to  the  laft— my  peroration  fine  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  bigheft  moun- 
I  come  to  fpeak  in  fpite  of  fuflocation.  Smart,  tains  to  be  four  miles.  Brown. 
(a.)  Proration'  confifts  of  two  parts,   x.  (a.)  •  Perpendicular,  n.  f.   A  line  crofling 
Recapitulation ;  wherein  the  fubftance  of  what  the  horizon  at  right  angles.— Though  the  quanti- 
was  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  fpeech  is  col-  ty  of  water  thus  riflng  and  falling  be  nearly  con- 
}«cted  briefly  and  curforily,  and  fummed  up  with  Rant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it  varies  in  the  fever a I 
new  force  and  weight,   a.  The  moving  the  paf-  parts  of  the  globe;  by  reafon  that  the  vapours 
(tons;  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  peroration,  that  ttoat  in  the  atmofphere,and  are  not  reftored  down 
t be  matters  of  the  art  call  this  part  feies  affetJuum,  again  in  a  perpendicular  upon  the  fame  pretife  tract 
See  Oratory.  of  land.  Woodward. 

PEROSE,  a  village  of  England,  in  Cornwall.  (3.)  Perpendicular.  See  Geom  ftr  y,  Iide*. 

PEROTIS,  iu  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  •  PERPENDICULARITY.  «./.  [from  perpen- 


order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th 
order,  Qramina.  There  is  no  calyx :  the  corolla 
conftfls  of  a  hi  valvular  glume ;  the  valves  are  ob- 
long, acute,  fomewhat  unequal,  and  terminating 
in  a  (harp  beard :  it  has  three  capillary  ftamina; 


dicular.]  The  ftate  of  being  perpendicular. — 
The  meeting  of  two  lines  is  the  primary  effentrat 
mode  or  difference  of  an  angle ;  the  perpendicula- 
ritj  of  thefe  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle. 

Watts. 

PERPENDICULARLY,  adj.  (from  perpen- 


the  antherse  incumbent ;  the  ftyle  capillary,  and    dicular.]    r.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  another 


fhorter  than  the  corolla ;  the  ftigma  feathery  and 
divaricated.  The  corolla  ferves  as  a  perianthium, 
including  a  Angle  feed  of  an  oblong  linear  lhape. 
—Of  tbis  there  is  only  one  fpecies;  viz. 

Perotis  plumosus,  a  dative  of  America. 

P£ ROUGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ain,  a  mile  W.  of  Meximieux,  and  a  NE.  of 
Montluel. 

PEROUSA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Po,  and 
rin. 

PEROUSE,  John  Francis  Galaup,  a  celebra- 
ted, but  unfortunate  French  navigator  born  at 
Albi,  in  1741.  He  entered  early  into  the  marine 
fchool,  and  ferved  5  years  during  the  war.  In 
Oct.  1764,  he  was  made  enfign,  and  acted  in  the 
E.  Indies  from  1765  to  1777.  He  ferved  under 
D'Eftaing  in  the  following  war,  and  in  178a,  was 
appointed  on  the  difficult  talk  of  deftroyiug  the 
Bntifh  fettlements  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  which  he  ac- 
contplifred,  and  returned  in  1783.  In  1785,  he 
was  fent  by  Lewis  XVI.  with  two  ihipa  ouavoy- 
age  of  difcovery,  but  perifhed  with  his  wholecrews, 
having  never  been  heard  of,  lince  he  left  Botany 
Bay,  in  Jan.  1788.  His  voyage  was  publilbed  at 
London*  1708,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  and  contains  numer- 
important  difcoveries  in  various  fcieeces. 

•  To  PERPEND,  v.  a.  [perpend;  Lat.]  To 
jh  in  the  mind ;  to  conhder  attentively. — 

Thos  it  remains ;  and  the  remainder  thus 
Perpend.  Shak. 
Perpend,  my  princefs,  and  give  ear.  Sbax. 
— Duly  perpend  the  difcoveries  of  men.  Brown. 

*  PERPENDER4  n./i  [perpigne,  IK]  A  cop- 
ing (lone. 


line  at  right  angles,  a.  In  the  direction  of  a  flrait 
line  up  and  down. — 

Thou  haft  perpendicularly  fell'n.  Shak. 
— Irons  cooled  perpendicularly,  acquire  a  direc- 
tive faculty.  Brown. — Shoot  up  an  arrow  perpendi- 
cularly it  will  return  to  your  foot  again.  More.— 
All  weight*  move  perpendicularly  downwrd.  Ray. 

*  PERPENSION.  n.  f.  [from  perpend.]  Confi- 
deration.   Not  in  ufe. — Unto  realonablc  perpen- 

16  miles  SVV.  of  Tu-  Jims  it  hath  no  place  in  fome  fciences.  Brown. 

*  To  PERPETRATE,  v.  a.  [perpetro,  Lat.  p*r- 
petrer,  Fr.]  1.  To  commit ;  to  act.  Always  in 
an  ill  fenfe. — 

It's  true  and  perpetrated  in  our  days.  Tate. 
Thefe  they  returning  will  to  death  require, 
Will  perpetrate  on  them  the  firft  deiign, 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  mine. 

Drydeu. 

Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  facred  refuge  mide.  Drydeu, 
a.  It  it  ufed  by  Butler  in  a  natural  fenfe,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  verfe,  but  not  properly*— 
For  whatfoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,  we're  tteer'd  by  fete.  Hudib. 

*  PERPETRATION.  n.  /.  [from  perpetrate.] 
x.  The  act  of  committing  a  crime. — A  defperate 
discontented  affaflinate  would,  after  the  perpetra- 
tion* hate  honetted  a  mere  private  revenge,  licit. 
— A  woman  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  feducer,  may 
be  infenfibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  the 
the  moft  violent  acts.  Clariffa.  a.  A  bad  action. 
— The  Itrokis  of  divine  vengeance  always  attend 
injurious  perpetrations.  K.  Charles. 

(1.)  *  PERPETUAL,  adj.  [perpetuel,  Fr.  perpe- 
tuus, Latin.]'  x.  Never  ceanng  ;  eternal  with  rc- 


PERPENDICLE. ».  /  [perpemdicule,fr.per-   fpect  to  futurity.— Under  the  fame  moral,  and 


pmdiculum,  La  Any  thing  hanging  down  by  a 
ftraight  line.  Dirt. 

(*.)*  PERPENDICULAR.  adjAperpendicalaire, 
En perpendicuiarisf  Latin.]!  t.  Crofling.  any  other 
line  M  right  angles*   Of  two  liues,  Jf  one  be  per. 
pendicular,  the  other  is  perpendicular  too.— 
If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoors  rove,. 
Or  in  a  perpendicular  they  move.  . '  blucimore* 


therefore  underthe  fame  perpetual  law.  Holydays— 
Mine  is  a  love  which  mutt  perpetual  be. 

.  .  v  Dry  den. 
a.  Continual;  uninterrupted;  perennial.— 
Within  tbofe  banks  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton. 

— By  the  mufcular  motion  and  perpetual  .flax  of 


—The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  angle,  which  the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  out 
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of  the  body;  Ar  but  hum.   3.  Perpetual  fcrew 
fcrew  which  acts  againft  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 


-h  perpetual 

fcrew  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and  the  force  of 
a  fcrew,  being  both  iosuritc.  Wilkias. 

(a.)  Plrpkti'al  motion.   See  Motion,  §  9. 

(3.)PtRPiru.u  movement.  See  Movement, 

14 •PERPETUALLY. a*v. [from perpetual.}  Coo- 
ftantl  y  ;  continually  ;  inceflantly.-i-The  numbers 
are  perpetually  varied.  Dryden* — Doth  it  not  grow 
denfcr  and  denfer perpetually  ?  iWw—The  bible 
being  perpetually  read  inicburches.  Swift. 

*  To  PERPETUATE.  ».  a.  [perpetuer,  Fr.  per. 
petue,  Lat.]    1.  To 

from  extinction  $  to  eternize. — Medals  perpetuate 
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A  and  confound  the  reader.  Water  land. 
intricate  ;  to  involve  •  to 


*.  To 


Lit*  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this 
wood. 

both  are  Involv'd 
In  the  fame  intricate  perplext  diftreft.  Addifcn. 
—What  was  thought  obfeure,  perplexed,  will  He 
open.  Leeke.   3.  To  plague ;  to  torment ;  to  vex. 
A  fenfe  not  proper,  nor  ufed. — 

How  might  foch  killing  eve*  perplex.  Gram. 

•  PERPLEXEDLY,  adv.  [from  perplexed.]  !«- 
tricatery  >  with  involution. 

*  PERPLEXEDNESS.  *.  /.  Ifrom  perplexed.} 

invo- 
lution :  difficulty. — Obfcurity  and  perplexedne/t 


perpetual  ;  to  preferve   I.  E m bars  11  men t :  anxiety,    t.  IritricRcy ; 


•  PERPLEXITY.  *.  /  [ perplexity  Pr.1  j. 
Anxiety  j  diftracrion  of  mind.— The  fear  pt  him 


the  g-ories  of  her  nrijefty's  reign.  Addifox.—Hl**  have  been  caft  upon  St  Paul's  Eptftles  from  with- 

cannot  devife  any  other  method  to  likely  to  pre-  out.  Locke. 
fcrve  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a 
revelation.  Forhej.   a.  To.  continue  without  cef- 

Cation  or  into  mi fl ion. —A  continued  perpetuated  ever  fin'ce  hath  put  me  into  fuch  perplexity  as  now 

voice  from  heaven.  Hammond.  you  found  me.  Sidney. — Perplexity  not  fuffering 

♦  PERPETUATION.  n.  /  [from  perpeutate.\  them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  !t  were,  in 
ae  ad  of  making  perpetual ;  iaceflaot  continu-  a  pbrenfy.  Hooker  — 

. — Perpetuation  of  an  ancient  cu  (torn.  Browr.  In  pond  ve  plight  and  fad  perplexity.  Spen/er. 

*  PERPETUITY.  B* /.  )perpetuke,  Fr.  perpetui-  a.  Entanglement ;  intricacy^- fi»  the  perplexity  of 
tas,  Lat.>      Duration  to  all  futurity^iod  for  his  own  thoughts,  StWngfleet.        *       «  ' 
perpetuity  hath  eftablifhed  laws.  Hooker.^  *  PERPOTATION.  n.f.  [per  and  potv,  Lat.3 

GfdM  So  in  perpetuity.         Shmk.  Cymb&ne.  The  act  Of  drinking  largely. 
We  fhould,  for  perpetuity*  (».)  PERQUIMANS,  or  PsaQOisriNS,  a  conn* 


Go  hence  m  debt."  Shmk.  Winter's  Tule. 

— Nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  inten- 
tions, but  only  to  give  perpetuity  to  that  which  was 
in  bi9  time  £0  happily  eftablifhed.  Bacon.—Thwe 
can  be  no  other  aflurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  this 
church,  but  what  we  have  from  him  that  built  it, 
Pear/on.  %.  Exemption  from ;  inter roUTion  ;  or  cef. 
fat  ion. — A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as 
it  ends,  and  to  obtains  a  perpetuity.  Hold*r.-~Tho 
gofpel  enjoins  a  conftant  difpolkion  of  mind  to 
practife  all  chriftian  virtues,  not  a  perpetuity  of  ex- 
ercite  and  .(ct  ion.  Nelfon.  3.  Something  of  which 
there  is  no  end.— A  prefer t  repaft  for  a  perpetuity* 
South.— The  ennobling 


prop 

that  accrues  to  a  man  from  religion  is,  that  he 


that  has  the  property,  may  be  alfo  tore  of  the  per- 
petuity. South. 

The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  land 
Abhor  a  perpetuity  thou  Id  ft  and.  Pope. 
PERP1GNAN,  a  confiderable  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  with  a  ftrong 
citadel  and  an  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Tet ;  over  which  there  is  a  bandfome  bridge,  part- 
ly in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  a  hill.  Lon.  o.  43.  E. 
Lat.  45.  1 2.  N. 

•  PERPLEX,  adj.  [perplex,  Fr.  pcrplexus,  Lat.] 
Intricate  ;  difficult.  Perplexed  is  the  word  in  ufe. 
—How  the  foul  direds  the  foirits  is  perplex  in  the 
theory.  Gkmville's  Scepjij. 

*  To  Perplex,  y.  a.  [perplexus,  Lat.]  f.  To 
difturb  «4th  doubtful  notions ;  to  entangle  ;  to 


ty  of  N.  Carolina  hvEdenton  diftrict,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Chowan  county,  and  E.  by  the  Pafquo- 
tank  and  Pafquotank  county.  In  1795*  it  contain- 
ed 356a  citizens,  and  1878  flaves.- 
(a.)  Pfrouimans,  or>  a  river  in  the 'above 
(1.)  Pf-rquimins,       J  county,  to  which  it 

gives  name.    '  J 

(1.)  *  PERQUISITE,  n.  f.  tperouifiiu,  Lattn.J 
Something  gained  by  a  place  or  office  over  and 
above  the  fettled  wages.—  ' 
TeM  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perqut/He.-  Widoxu  and  Cat, 
—The  beft  perquifites  of  a  place  are  the  advantages 
operty  of  the  plcafure  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good.  Addi/ba.— 

To  what  your  lawful  perquifites  amount. 

Swiji* 

(a.)  Perquisite,  in  law,  is  any  thing  gotten 
by  a  man's  own  induftry,  or  purchafed  with  hii 
money ;  in  cootradiftinciion  to  what  defcends  to 
him  from  his  father  or  other  anceftor. 

•  PERQUISITED.  adj.  [from  perquijite.]  Sop- 
plied  with  perquifites. — 

If  perquifited  varlets  frequent  ftand.  Savage. 

•  PERQUISITION.  *.  /.  [perqvifitvs,  Latin.} 
An  accurate  enquiry  $  a  thorough  frarch.  Ainjhtr* 

(1.)  PBRRAULT,  Charles,  ton  of  an  advocate 
in  parliament,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  i6a6.  Colbert 
chafe  him  Arft  clerk  of  the  buildings,  of  which 
he  was  fupetintendant,  and  afterwards  made  him 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances  under  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  toe  academy  of 


make  anxious ;  to  teafe  with  fufpenfe  or  ambigui-  the  belles  lettres  and  inscriptions,  and  was  receiv- 

ty ;  to  diflracl ;  to  embarrafs ;  to  puzzle.— Being  ed  in*o  the  French  academy  in  1671.   His  poems 

greatly  perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to  La  Petnturet  and  La  Jieele  de  Louis  It  Grand,  are 

go  into  Perfia.  >  Mac-  ui.  31. — Tbemfelves  with  well  known.   He  drew  up  elegies  of  great  men  of 

doubts  the  day  and  n«ht  perplex.  Denb.— He  per-  the  17th  century,  with  portraits,  and  produced 

plexej  the  minds  of  the  fair  Vex.  Dryden.Wc  fhall  other  eftoemed  works. 

be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind.  J^rir.— You  perplen  (a.)  PfiaXAVLT,  Claude,  brother  of  Charlea, 

was 
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«raa  bom  at  Paris  in  1613  ;  and  was  bred  a  phy fi- 

cian,  though  he  never  practiled  but  among  his  re- 
lations, friends,  and  the  poor.  He  excelled  in  ar- 
chitedure,  painting,  fculpture,  mathematics,  phy- 
fics,  and  all  thofe  arts  that  relate  to  defigning  and 
*  mechanics.  When  the  academy  of  fciences  was 
cftahlifhed,  he  was  one  of  its  firft  members,  and 
was  chieBy  depended  on  for  mechanics  and  natu- 
ral philofopby.  His  works  are,  A  French  tranfla- 
tioo  of  Vitruvius:  Memcdrej  four  /ervir  a  P  Hi/- 
toire  nalurelle  dts  Ammaux,  folio,  1676,  with  fi- 
gures;  EJfais  de  Pbifique,  t4  vols  iimo,  1688 ; 
Recueil  dts  plufiews  machine*  de  ncrvelle  invention-, 
4to,  1700,  «c.   He  died  in- 1688. 

(3,  4.)  Perrault,  Nicholas,  and  Peter,  bro- 
thers of  the  two  laft,  made  themfelvea  alfo  known 
in  the  literary  world.  «; 

PERREAS.  See  Parias. 

PERRECY*  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Saone  and  Loire,  \t\  miles  NW.  of  Charollei. 

PERREUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Rhone  and  Loire}  3  miles  E.  of  Roanne. 

PERRIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Channel ;  8  miles  N.  of  Coutanees. 

PERRITIO,  a  river  of  Naples  which  runs  into 
the  Crate,  in  Calabria  Citra.  - 

PERRON,  James  Davy  Du,  a  cardinal  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  abilities  and  learnings  bom  in  Bern, 
in  1556 ;  and  educated  by  Julian  Davy,  bis  father, 
a  very  learned  Calvinift.  Philip  Defportes,  abbot 
of  Tyron,  made  him  known  to  Henry  III.  king  of 
France,  who  conceived  a  great  cfteem  for  him. 
Sometime  after  Du  Perron  abjured  Caivinifm, 
and  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  function.  After 
the  murder  of  Henrv  III.  he  retired  to  the  boufe 
of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  took  great  pains  in 
bringing  back  the  Prot  eft  ants  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  chiefly  contributed  to  engage  Henry 
IV.  to  change  his  religion ;  and  that  prince  fent 
him  to  negociate  his  reconciliation  to  the  holy  fee, 
in  which  he  fucceeded.  Du  Perron  was  confe- 
crated  bifliop  of  Evreux  while  be  rcfided  at 
Rome  He  was  made  Cardinal  in  1604  by  pope 
Clement  VIII.  at  the  folicitation  of  Henry  IV.  who 
afterwards  nominated  him  to  the  archbithopric  of 
Sens.  He  alfo  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Cardinal 
Joycnfc,  in  order  to  terminate  the  difputes  be- 
tween Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1618.  His  works  were  collected  after 
his  death,  and  publilhed  at  Paris  in  3  vols  folio. 

PERROS  Gurric,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep. 
of  the  North  Coafts;  4^  miles  N.  of  Lannion. 

PERROT,  Nicholas,  lord  of  Ablancourt,  a  man 
of  uncommon  genius,  bom  at  Chalons  in  1606. 
After  ftudying  philofophy  about  3  years,  be  was 
fcnt  to  Paris  to  follow  the  law.  At  1 8  years  of 
age  he  was  admitted  advocate  of  parliament,  but 
foon  difcontinued  his  praclifc.  In  1637  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy ;  he 
died  in  1664.   His  works  are  moftly  tranflations. 

PERRUKE,  Peru  KB,  or  Periwig,  was  ancient, 
ly  a  name  for  a  long  head  of  natural  hair ;  fuch 
particularly,  as  there  was  care  taken  in  the  adjuft-  , 
ing  and  trimming  of.  The  Latins  called  it  coma  ; 
whence  part  of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of 
Gallia  Comata,  from  the  long  bair  which  the  in- 
habitants wore  as  a  fign  of  freedom.  The  word 
is  now  ttfed  for  a  fet  of  falfe  hair,  curled,  buckled, 


and  fewed  together  on  a  frame  or  caw! ;  ancient- 
ly called  capillamentum  or  "  falfe  -peruke/*  .'  The 
ancients  ufed  falle  hair,  but  the  ufe  of  perukes,  in 
their  prefent  mode,  has  not  exifted  two  centuries. 

(1.)  PERRY,  Capt.  John,  an  engineer,. who  re- 
iided  long  in  Ruflia,  having  been  recommended 
to  the  czar  Peter,  while  in  England,  as  a  perfon 
capable  of  ferving  htm  on  a  variety  of  occafions 
relating  to  his  new  defign  of  eftablifhing  a  fleet, 
making  his  rivers  navigable,-  ficc  -  He  was  author 
of  The  State  of  Ruflia,  i?s6,  8vo,and  An  Ac 
count  of  the  flopping  of  Dagueham  Breach,  1 7»r» 
8vo.    He  died  Feb.  11,  1733. 

(a.) Perry, a  fmail  town  of  Huntingdonihire,  in 
the  pari fti  of  Great  Stoughton. 

(3.)*  Perrv.  »./  [poire,  Ft.  from  poire.]  Cyder 
made  of  pais,— Perry  is  the  next  liquor  in  efteem 
after  cyder.  Mortimer. 

(4.)  Perry,  the  beft  pears  for  perry  are  thofe 
which  are  moft  tart  and  barfl*.  Of  thefe  the 
Bofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear,  and  the  horfe 
pear,  are  the  moft  efteemed  for  perry  in  Worceft- 
erfhire,  and  the  fquaftipear,  in  Gloucefterfliire. 

(1.)  PERSAIN,  a  river  of  Afta  in  Pegue,  which 
runs  from  the  Ava,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

(a.)  Persaim,  a  town  of  Pegue,  on  the  above 
river,  13a  miles  SW.  of  Pegue,  and  %s\  SSE.  of 
Arracan. 

PERSANTE.  a  river  of  Pomerania,  which  runs 
into  the  Bal  tic  below  Colberg. 

PERSCHILING,  a  town  and  river  of  Auftria. 
The  river  runs  into  the  Danube,  3  miles  above 
Tuln. 

♦  To  PERSECUTE,  v.  a.  [perft  cuter,  Fr.  per- 
ftcutuj,  Lat.]  1.  To  harafs  with  penalties;  to 
purfue  with  malignity.  It  is  generally  ufed  of  pe- 
nalties inflicted  for  opinions. — I  per/ecuted  this  way 
unto  the  death.  A8s  xxii.  4.  s.  To  purfue  with 
repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or  enmity.— 
Relate, 

For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heav'n  began 

To  perjecute  fo  brave,  fo  juft  a  man  !  Dryden. 
3.  To  importune  much  :  as,  he  per/ecutet  me  with 
daily  felicitations. 

( i.l *  PERSECUTION. n. /.[per/ecution,  Fr.per- 
fecutioi  Lat.  from  per  ft  cute.]  i.  The  ad  or  prac- 
tice of  perfecuting. —  The  Jews  railed  per/ecution 
againft  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  thim. 
A8s  xiii.  50- — He  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
charge  for  the  reception  of  the  impending  per/ecu- 
tion. Fell. — 

Heavy  per/ecution  fhall  arife.  Milton. 
—Thofe  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  per/ecution.  Ad- 
difon.  a.  The  ftate  of  being  perfecuted.— Our 
necks  are  under  per/ecution.  Lam.  v.  j. — Cbriftian 
fortitude  and  patience  had  their  opportunity  in 
times  of  affliction  and  per/ecution.  Spratt. 

(2.)  Persecution,  in  a  more  u drained  fenfe,  is 
the  fufferings  of  Chriflians  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion. Hiftorians  ufually  reckon  ten  general  per- 
fecutionB,  the  firft  of  which  was  under  the  empe- 
ror Nero,  31  years  after  our  Lord's  afcenfion; 
when  that  emperor  having  fet  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  threw  the  odium  of  that  execrable  action 
on  the  Cbriftians,  who  under  that  pretence  were 
wrapped  up  in  the  (kins  of  wild  beans  and  wor- 
ried and  devoured  by  dogs ;  others  were  crucifi- 
ed, and  others  burnt  alive.  The  fecond  was  un- 
der 
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der  Domitian,  in  the  year  95.  In  this  per f ecu-  purfuits;  conftancy  in  progrefs.  It  H  applied  *» 
tion,  St  John  the  apoftlc  was  feot  to  the  ifle  of  like  to  good  and  ill.— 
Patmos,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  digging  in  the 
mines.  The  third  began  in  the  third  year  of  Tra- 
jan, in  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with 
great  violence  for  feveral  years.  The  fourth  was 
under  Antoninoa  the  philofopher,  when  the  Cbrif- 
tiana  were  baniflied  from  their  boufes,  forbidden 
to  (how  their  beads,  reproached,  beaten,  hurried   Patience  and  perfi 


The  king-becoming  graces, 
Bounty,  perfevranee%  mercy,  lowlinefs.  SbaJt* 
Perfrverantt  keeps  honour  bright.  Shak. 
—They  hate  repentance  more  than  perf ever  once 
in  a  fault.  King  Charles.— Wait  the  feafons  of  pro* 
vidence  with  patience  and  perfeveranee.  VMJlr.— 


from  place  to  place,  plundered,  imprifoncd,  and    difficulties.  Clarija^ 


the  grcateft 


ftoned.  The  fifth  began  in  the  year  197,  under 
the  emperor  Several.  The  fixtb  began  with  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Maxim  inus  in  135.  The 
fevrntb,  which  was  the  mod  dreadful  perficu- 
tion  that  bad  ever  been  known  in  the  church,  be- 
gan in  the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Deems,  when  tbe  Chriftians  were  in  all  placet 
driven  from  their  habitations,  (tripped  of  their 
eftates,  tormented  with  racks,  &c.  The  eighth 
began  in  the  year  357,  to  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  tbe  emperor  Valerian.  Tbe  ninth  was 
under  tbe  emperor  Aurelian,  A.D.  974;  but  this 
was  very  inconsiderable :  and  tbe  tenth  began  in 
the  19th  year  of  Dioclefian,  A.  D.  303.  In  thia 
dreadful  persecution,  which  lafted  ten  years,  bou- 
fes filled  with  Chriftians  were  let  on  fire,  and 
whole  droves  were  tied  together  with  ropes,  and 
thrown  into  the  lea.   See  Tolssatiom. 

*  PERSECUTOR.  »./.  \perfecutewr,  Fr.  from 
per/eatte]  One  who  harafles  others  with  continu- 
ed malignity.— 

Againft  fuch  cruelties 

With  inward  confolatioos  recompena'd; 

And  oft  fupported  fo,  as  (hall  amaze 

Their  pro u deft  persecutors.  Milton. 
—Henry  became  a  CTuel  perjeeutor.  Swfi. 

PERSEES,  the  descendants  or  a  colony  of  an- 
cient Perfians,  who  took  refuge  at  Bombay,  Su- 
nt, and  in  the  vicinity  of  tbofe  cities,  when  their 


And  perfeveranee  with  his  batter'd  Ihietd. 

Brooke. 

a.  Continuance  in  a  ftate  of  graces—  We  place  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  throne,  to  rule  and  reign  in 
the  whole  work  of  converfion,  per/everamee,  and 
falvation.  Hammond. 

(*.)  P&sseverance,  in  theology,  a  continu- 
ance in  a  ftate  of  grace  to  a  ftate  of  glory.  About 
this  fubjeft  there  has  been  much  controverfy  in 
the  Cbriftian  church.  All  divines,  except  Unita- 
rians, admit,  that  no  roan  can  ever  be  in  a  ftate  of 
grace  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  but  the  Calvioifts  and  Arminians  differ 
widety  as  to  the  nature  of  this  co-operation.  Tbe 
former,  at  leaft  fuch  as  call  themfelves  the  true 
difciptes  of  Calvin%  believe,  that  thole  who  are 
once  under,  the  influence  of  divine  grace  can  ne- 
ver fall  totally  from  it,  or  die  in  mortal  fin.  The 
Arminians,  on  tbe  other  hand,  contend  that  the 
whole  of  this  life  is  a  ftate  of  probation ;  that 
without  the  grace  of  God  we  can  do  nothing  that 
is  good  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  aflifts,  but  does  not 
overpower  our  natural  faculties;  and  that  a  man, 
at  ahv  period  of  his  life,  may  refift,,  grieve,  and 
even  quench  tbe  Spirit.  See  Theology, 

*  PERSEVERANT.  adj.  [porfeverantiVr.  ptr* 
feverous*  Lat.}   Perfi  ft  in  g  j  conftant.  Ainfwortb. 

*  To  PERSEVERE,  v.  n.  [perfevero,  Lat.  per- 
frvtrer,  Fr.   This  word  was  anciently  accented 

own  country  was  conquered  1100  years  ago  by  left  properly  on  the  fecond  fyllable.)  To  perfift 
the  Mahometan  Arabs.  They  are  a  gentle,  quiet,  in  an  attempt  \  not  to  give  over)  not  to  quit  the 
and  induftrtous  people,  loved  by  tbe  Hindoos,  defign.r- 


and  living  in  great  harmony  among  themfelves. 
The  confequenee  is,  that  they  multiply  exceed- 
ingly, whilft  their  countrymen  in  the  province  of 
Kennan  are  vifibly  dirninilhing  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Mi  hornet  an  Perfians. 

PERSEPOLIS,  formerly  the  capital  of  Perfia, 
Gtoated  fn  N.  Lat.  30.  30.  E.  Lon.  84. ;  now  in 


But  in  her  pride  (he  doth  per/ever*  ftill.  Spenf. 
Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happinefs,  and  per/evere  upright !  Milton. 
Thus  beginning,  thus  we  perievere.  Dryden. 
— To  per/evert  in  any  evil  courfe,  makes  you  un- 
happy in  this  life.  Wake. 
*  PERSE VERINGLY. 


ruins,  but  remarkable  for  the  molt  magnificent    With  pf rfeverauce. 


adv.  (from  per/evere.] 


remains  of  a  palace  or  temple  that  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  world. — This  city  ftood  in  one  of 
the  fineft  plains  In  Perfia,  being  18  or  19  leagues 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  two,  in  fome  four, 
and  in  others  fix  leagues  in  breadth.  It  is  water- 
ed by  the  great  river  Araxes,  now  Bendemir,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  rivulets  befides.   Within  the 


(1.;  PERSEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of 
Jupiter  by  Danac,  the  daughter  of  K.  Acrifius. 
SeeAcaisius  and  Dan*e.  Many  miracles  are 
related  of  this  hero,  by  tbe  poets.  Having  en«, 
gaged  to  bring  the  head  of  Medufa  to  Polydectea, 
K.  of  Seriphos,  who  had  educated  bun,  Minerva 
gave  him  her  fhietd.  Mercury  lent  him  his  wings 


compafa  of  this  plain,  there  were  between  1000  and  and  caduceus,  with  his  dagger  made  of  diamonds, 

1500  villages,  without  reckoning  tbofe  in  tbe  called  berpe  ;  and  Piuto  lent  him  his  helmet, 

mountains,  all  adorned  with  plealant  gardens,  and  which  rendered  him  invifible.  Thus  equipped, 

planted  with  fhady  trees.  They  are  now  the  Ihel-  Perfeus  flew  through  the  air,  vilited  the  Grata-, 

ter  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey.  and  their  filters  tbe  Gorcons  ;  killed  Medusa, 

PERSES,  the  laft  king  of  Macedonia.  See  Ml-  and  brought  away  berbead}  gave  birth  to  Pe- 


cedon,  §  ii.  and  19.  ^ 

•  PERSEVERANCE,  n.  f.  {perfeveranee,  Fr. 
per/everantia,  Lat.  This  word  was  once  impro- 
perly accented  on  the  fecond  fy liable.]  1.  Pcr- 
ftfteuce  in  any  defign  oc  attempt :  fteadiuefs  iu 

Vet.  XV1L  Part  I. 


gasus  and  Cbry/aor  from  her  olood ;  turned  the 
giant  Atlas  into  a  mountain  by  a  fight  of  her 
head ;  killed  the  fea  monfter  that  was  going  to 
devour  Andromeda ;  married  lhat  princefs ; 
changed  her  uncle  Phiucus  and  bis  troops,  who 

E  e  were 
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were  going  to  carry  her  off  from  him,  into  (tones ; 
and  made  the  fame  metamorphofis  upon  Polydec- 
tes  when  he  waa  going  to  ravifh  Danae.  Having 
afterwards  killed  hia  grandfather  Acrifiua  acci- 
dentally, by  throwing  a  quoit,  he  refufed  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  in  the  throne  of  Argoa,  and  exchanged 
it  for  that  of  Tirynthua  ;  after  which  be  founded 
the  city' of  Mycena;,  of  which  he  became  king, 
and  where  he  and  hia  pofterity  reigned  for  too 
years.  He  flouriihed,  according  to  moft  chrono* 
logift*,  in  1348  B.  C. ;  but*  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  only  in  1028. 

(i.)  Perseus,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy, 
#  548. 

(3.)  Pf  rsevs.  See  Macsdow,  §  18,  19.  This 
unfortunate  monarch  left  a  daughter  and  (wo  Const 
Philip  and  Alexander.  The  latter  was  bred  a 
carpenter,  but  having  acquired  fome  learning,  be- 
eamc  fecretary  to  the  fenate  of  Rome.  • 

PER9HORE,  a  town  of  Worcefterfhire,  on  the 
Avon,  9  miles  ESE.  of  Worcefter,  and  io»  WNW. 
of  London.  It  has  jco  hi>uf*s,  and  markets  on 
Tuef.  and  Sat.   Lon.  r.  44.  W.    Lat.  51.  4.  N. 

(1.)  PERSIA,  a  moft  ancient  and  celebrated 
empire  of  Alia,  extending  in  lenpth'  from  the 
mou>h  of  the  Anxcs  to  tlut  cif  the  Indus,  about 
1840  miles,  and  in  breadth,  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Perfian  gulph,  about  1080.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Oxus,  and  Mount 
Cancafus ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus  and  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Ore.it  Mogul ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Per- 
fiaii  gulph  and  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior.  We 
learn  from  Sir  William  Jones,  that  PerGa  is  the 
name  of  only  one  province  of  this  ex  ten  five  em- 
pire, which,  by  the  prefent  natives,  and  all  the 
learned  Mu/fulmam  who  refide  in  the  Britifh  terri. 
tones  in  India,  ia  called  Iran.  It  has  been  a  prac- 
tice common  in  all  ages  to  denominate  the  whole 
of  a  country  from  that  part  of  it  with  which  we 
are  beft  acquainted;  and  hence  have  the  Euro- 
peans agreed  to  call  Iran  by  the  name  of  that 
province  of  which  Shirauz  is  the  capital.  See 
Shirauz.  The  fame  learned  writer  is  confident 
that  Iran,  or  Perfia  in  its  largeft  extent,  compre- 
hended within  its  outline  the  lower  Afia,  which, 
fays  he,  was  nnqueftionably  a  part  of  the  Per/tan, 
if  not  of  the  old  Affyrian  empire. 

(»■)   PtRStA,   ANOINT  MA-MIS   AND  FIRST 

skttlembnt  op.  The  raoft  ancient  name, how. 
ever,  of  this  country,  was  tint  of  Elam,  or,  as 
fome  write  it,  JElam,  from  Elam  the  fon  of  Shem, 
from  whom  its  firft  inhabitants  are  defcended. 
Herodotus  calls  its  inhabitants  Crpfitnes  ;  and  in 
very  ancient  times  the  people  are  faid  to  have 
called  themielves  Artti,  and  the  country  where 
they  dwelt  Ansa.  In  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ef- 
dras,  &c.  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Par/,  Pha- 
taj,  or  Fars,  wheoce  the  modem  name  of  Perfia ; 
but  whence  thofc  names  have  been  derived,  ia 
now  uncertain.  That  Perfia  waa  originally  peo- 
pled by  Elam  the  fon  of  Shem,  has  been  very  ge- 
nerally admitted ;  but  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this 
ditlin^uifhed  empire  is  very  little  known.  The 
firit  Perfian  emperor  of  whom  any  thing  is  known 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  waa  the  great  Cyrus, 
although  it  is  evident  that  a  powerful  monarchy 
had  futhftvd  in  Iran  for  ages  before  the  acceUion 
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of  that  hero ;  that  this  monarchy  was  called  tRsY 
Mahcbedian  dynafty  ;  and  that  it  was  in  fad  the 
oldeft  monarchy  in  the  world. 

(j.)  Persia,  climati  and  ssjasons  of.  The 
air  and  climate  of  this  country,  confidering  the 
great  extent  thereof,  cannot  but  be  very  different* 
according  to  the  fitnation  of  its  feveral  parts  ? 
fome  being  frozen  with  cold,  whilft  others  are 
burnt  with  heat  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year. 
The  air,  wherever  it  ia  cold,  ia  dry;  but  where 
it  is  extremely  hot,  it  is  fometimea  moid.  All 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulph,  from  W.  to 
E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  heat  for  four 
months  is  fo  exceflive,  that  even  the  natives,  un- 
able to  bear  it,  are  forced  toqoit  their  hoofes,  and 
retire  to  the  mouotains;  fo  that  fuch  as  travel 
in  thefe  parts,  at  that  feafon,  find  none  in  the 
villages  but  wretched  poor  creature*,  left  there 
to  watch  the  effect.*  of  the  rich,  at  theexpence  of 
their  own  health.   The  extreme  heat  of  the  air, 
as  it  is  infupportable,  fo  it  makes  it  prodigioufly 
unwholefome;  flraneers  frequently  falling  Tick 
there,  and  feldom  efcaping.    The  eaftern  pro- 
vinces of  Perfia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  borders 
of  Tartary,  are  fubjecf  to  great  heats,  though  not 
quite  fo  nnwholefome  aa  on  the  coafls  of  the  In* 
dian  Ocean  and  the  Perfian  Gulph ;  but  in  the 
northern  provinces,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  the  heat  ia  full  as  great,  and,  being  attended 
with  moifture,  aa  unwholefome  as  on  the  coaft 
before  mentioned.   From  October  to  May,  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  more  plea  Cant  than 
this ;  but  the  people  carry  indelible  marks  of  the 
malign  influence  of  their  rummers,  looking  all  of 
a  faint  yellow,  and  having  neither  ftrength  nor 
fpirita;  though,  about  the  end  of  April,  they 
abandon  their  houfes,  and  retire  to  the  mountains, 
which  are  %$  or  30  leagues  from  the  fea-  But 
this  moiftnefs  m  the  air  is  only  in  thefe  parts;  the 
reft  of  Perfia  enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  Iky  being  per- 
fectly ferene,  and  hardly  ib  much  as  a  cloud  teen 
to  fly  therein.   Though  it  feldom  rams,  the  heat 
admits  of  mitigation ;  for  in  the  night,  when  there 
is  not  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  and  the  Iky  is  fo  clear, 
and  the  ftars  afford  a  ftrong  light,  a  briflt  wind 
fprmrs  up,  which  lafts  until  within  an  hour  of 
the  morning,  and  gives  a  refrefhing  coolnefs  to 
the  air.   The  feafons  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  the  middle  of  this  kingdom,  happen  thus:  the 
winter,  beginning  in  November,  and  lading  until 
Mirch,  is  very  fharp  and  rode,  attended  with 
froft  and  fnow ;  which  laft  defcenda  in  great  flakes 
on  the  mountains,  but  never  in  the  plains.  The 
climate  of  Shiraua,  the  capital  of  Perfia  Proper, 
is  represented  by  a  traveller  who  lately  viGted  it 
as  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  ard  cold  being  feldom  felt.  See 
Shirauz.  The  great  drynefs  of  the  air  exempt* 
Perfia  from  thunder'  and  earthquakes.    In  the 
fpriog,  indeed,  there  fometimea  falls  hail;  and, 
as  the  harvett  is  then  pretty  far  advanced,  it  doe? 
a  great  deal  of  milchlvf.    The  rainbow  is  feldom 
feen  in  this  country,  becaufe  there  rife  not  va- 
pours enough  to  formjt ;  but  in  the  night  there 
are  feen  rays  of  light  (hooting  through  the  firma- 
ment, and  followed  as  it  were  by  a  train  of  fmokr. 
The  winds,  however  brifk,  feldom  fwell  into 
ftorms  or  tcmpefta  ;  but  ihey  are  fometimea  poi- 

lonous 
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fonous  and  infectious  on  the  fhores  of  the  Gulph. 
Mr  Taveroier  fays,  that  at  Gombroon  people  often 
fiod  thcmfelves  ftrock  by  a  fouth  wind,  in  fuch  a 
-manner  that  they  cry,  I  bum!  and  immediately 
fall  down  dead.  M.  Le  Brun  tells  us,  that  he  was 
affured  while  he  was  there,  that  the  weather  was 
fometrmes  fo  exceflively  hot  as  to  melt  the  feals 
of  letters.  At  this  time  the  people  go  in  their 
fliirts,  and  are  continually  fprinkled  with  cold 
water ;  and  fome  even  lie  federal  hours  naked  in 
the  water.  Among  the  inconveniences  confequent 
^rom  this  malign  difpofition  of  the  air,  one  of  the 
moft  terrible  is  the  engendering  in  the  arms  and 
legs  a  kind  of  long  fmall  worms,  which  cannot  tie 
extracted  without  great  danger  of  breaking  them  ; 
upon  which,  a  mortification  enfues, 

(4.)  Para*,  corcaNMBNT  or.  Perfia  is  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  the  lives  and  eftates  of  the 
people  being  entirely  at  the  drfpofal  of  their 
prince.  The  king  has  no  council  eftablifhed,  but 
ts  advised  by  fuch  minifters  as  are  moft  in  favour; 
and  the  refolutions  taken  among  the  women  of 
the  haram  frequently  defeat  the  bed  laid  defigns. 
Tbe  crown  is  hereditary,  excluding,  only*  the  fe- 
males. The  fona  of  a  daughter  are  allowed  to 
inherit.  The  laws  of  Perfia  exclude  the  blind 
from  the  throne;  which  is  the  reafon  that  tbe 
reigning  prince  ufually  orders  the  eyes  of  all  the 
males  of  the  royal  family,  of  whom  he  has  any 
jeaioufy,  to  be  put  out.  The  king  has  generally 
a  great  number  of  wires,  which  it  would  be  death 
for  any  one,  befides  the  eunuchs,  who  have  the 
fuperintendacce  of  them,  to  look  at,  or  even  fee 
by  accident;  wherefore,  when  he  travels,  notice 
is  given  to  all  men  to  quit  the  road,  nay,  their 
very  houfes,  and  to  retire  to  a  great  di fiance.  Tbe 
prime  minifter  is  called  the  'amaet  doubt,  which 
hgmfies  the  director  of  the  empire,  and  alio  vizir 
axem,  or  the  great  fupporter  of  the  empire ;  as 
be  alone  almoft  fuftains  the  whole  weight  of  the 
admintftration.  This  minifter's  chief  ftudy  i;  to 
pieaie  his  mafter,  to  fecure  to  himfelf  an  afcend- 
ancy  over  his  mind,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may 
gnre  him  any  uneafinefs  or  umbrage.  With  this 
view,  be  never  fails  to  flatter  him,  to  extol  him 
above  all  the  princes  upon  earth,  and  to  throw  a 
thick  veil  over  every  thing  that  might  help  to  open 
his  eyes,  or  difcover  to  bim  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Rate.  He  takes  particular  care  to  keep  the  king 
in  utter  ignorance,  to  hide  from  him  all  unwel- 
come news,  and  to  exalt  immoderately  every  ad- 
vantage he  obtains  over  his  enemies.  In  like  man- 
ner the  inferior  officers  and  governors  of  provinces 
employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  fecure 
the  prime  mroifter'*  favour.  There  is  a  gradation 
of  deipotifm  and  ilavcry,  down  from  the  prime 
smniftcr  to  the  low* ft  retainer  of  the  court,  or  de- 
pendant on  the  government.  Children  are  fome- 
1 1  roes  in  Perfia  required  by  the  king  to  cut  off  the 
1  and  role,  and  even  to  cut  the  throats  of  tl 


parents ;  and  thefc  orders  cannot  be  objc&ed  to, 
without  endangering  their  own  lives.  Indeed  their 
bafenefs  and  mercenarinefs  are  fuch,  that  they 
will  perpetrate  fuch  atrocious  deeds  without  the 
Iraft  (cruplc,  when  they  have  a  promife  of  pof- 
frfftng  their  potts.  The  prime  minifters,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  precarious  footing  on  which  they 
fland,  iometimcs  continue  in  tbeir  -employments. 


during  life.  Next  to  the  prime  minifter  are  the 
nadir,  or  grand  mafter  of  the  boufcbold;  the 
mehter,  or  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  is  always 
a  white  eunuch ;  the  mirmkktr  bojke,  or  mafter  of 
tbe  borie;  the  mirjkakarbeggi,  or  great  huntfmao 
and  falconer;  the  divanbeggi,  or  chief  juftice,  to 
whom  there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  deroga,  or 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  in  every  town  ;  the 
vacka-nu-uux,  or  recorder  of  events,  or  firft  fecrs- 
tary  of  ftate  ;  the  tnuJIau  Jk+Umenalcckt  or  mafter 
of  the  accounts  and  nuances  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
numet  bumbajbet,  or  the  king's  chief  phyficians; 
Ibejhickada  Jibajhc,  or  infpeftor  of  the  palace,  and 
regulator  of  rank  at  court;  and  the  khans,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  under' whom  are  other 
governors,  called  foltatu,  appointed  aifo  by  the 
kins;.  Civil  matters  are  all  determined  by  the 
cazt,  and  ecclefiaftical  ones  (particularly  divorces) 
by  the  jheickd*fclUum%  or  head  of  the  faith ;  an 
officer  anfwering  to  the  mufti  among  the  Turks : 
under  bim  are  the  Jbudt^U  fflom,  and  todi,  who 
decide  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  make  all 
contracts,  teftaments,  and  other  public  deeds, 
being  appointed  by  the  king  in  all  the  principal 
towns;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  p'uh  namaj,  or 
directors  of  the  prayers,  and  the  moullabi,  or 
doctors  of  the  law.  Juftice  is  carried  on  in  Perfia 
in  a  very  fumroary  manner;  the  fentence  Hog 
always  put  into  execution  on  the  fpot.  Thefi  is 
generally  puniihed  with  the  lofs  of  nofe  and  ears.; 
and  highway  robbery  by  ripping  up  the  belly  of 
the  criminal;  in  which  fituation  be  is  expofed 
upon  a  gibbet  in  one  of  the  moft  public  parts  of 
tbe  city,  and  there  left  until  he  expires  in  torment* 
There  is  no  nobility  in  Perfia,  nor  is  any  refped 
fhown  to  a  man  on  account  of  bis  family,  except 
thofe  who  are  of  their  great  prophet  or  patri- 
archs;  but  every  man  is  efteemed  according  to 
the  poft  he  poflefies ;  and  when  he  is  difmiiTed, 
he.  lofes  his  honour,  and  he  is  no  longer  diftin* 
guifhed  from  the  vulgar. 

(5.)  Push,  HisTotv  or,  rtoM  Ctios's 
birth  to  his  death.  Cyrus  is  celebrated  both 
by  facred  and  profane  hiflorians ;  but  the  latter 
are  at  no  fmall  variance  concerning  his  birth  and 
acce&on  to  the  throne.  The  dories  told  by  He- 
rodotus, of  Astyages,  the  laft  king  of  the 
Medes,  be;ng  alarmed  by  his  dreams  ;  of  his  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  their  fulfilment  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter,  Mandane,  to  a  mean  Perfian ; 
of  bis  afterwards  ordering  his  grandfon  Cyrus  to 
be  murdered ;  of  his  preservation  by  Harpagus, 
and  of  AAyages's  barbarous  revenge  by  murder- 
ing Harpagus' s  fon,  and  ferving  up  his  mangled 
limbs  to  Harpagus  at  a  dinner  ;  and  of  Harpagus 
confpiring  with  Cyrus  to  dethrone  his  grandfather; 
with  Aftyages's  depofition  and  imprisonment ; 
have  all  very  much  the  air  of  a  fable.  According 
to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  was  tbe  (on  of  Cambyfes 
king  of  Perfia,  and  Mandane  the  daughter  of  Af- 
tyages  king  of  Media.  He  was  born  a  year  after 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane.  He 
lived  till  the  age  of  is  with  his  parents  in  Perfia, 
being  educated  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  country, 
and  inured  to  fatigues  and  military  exercifes. .  At 
this  age  he  was  taken  to  the  court  of  Aftyagrs, 
where  he  r elided  four  years,  when  tbe  revolt  of 
the  Modes  andPerfians  from  the  Babylonians  hap- 
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pened.  See  Babylonia,  $  %.  While  Cyrus  was 
employed  in  the  Bahyloniin  war,  before  be  attack* 
cd  the  metropolis  itfelf,  he  reduced  all  the  nations 
©f  Afia  Minor.  The  moft  formidable  of  tbefe 
were  the  Lydians,  whofc  king  Croesus  aflem- 
bled  a  very  numerous  army,  conipofcd  of  aH  the 
other  nations  in  that  part  of  Afia,  at  well  as  of 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Tbracians.  This  vaft 
array,  counlling  of  4ao*ooo  men,  Cyrus  rooted  at 
the  battle  of  Thymbra,  and  next  day  took  Sard  is, 
the  capital  of  Lydia.  (See  Croesus,  and  Lydia.) 
After  the  conqueft  of  Sard  is,  Cyrus  turned  bis 
arms'  again  ft  Babylon,  which  he  reduced,  as  related 
under  Babylonia,  §  i.  Having  fettled  the  civil 
g  overmen  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  and  refto- 
red  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  (.See  Jews,  j.) 
Cyrus  took  a  review  of  all  his  forces,  which  he 
found  10  comlft  of  600,000  foot,  iao,ooo  horfe, 
and  aooo  chariots  armed  with  fcythes.  With 
tbefe  he  extended  his  dominon  all  over  the  nations 
to  the  confines  of<  Ethiopia,  and  to  the  Red  Sea  \ 
after  which  he  continued  to  »eign  peaceably  over 
his  vaft  empire  till  bis  death,  which  happened 
about  A.  A  C.  519.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the 
Perfian  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the 
JEgean  Sea.  On  the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Euxiire  and  Cafpian  Seas,  and  cn  the  S.  by  Ethio- 
pia and  Arabia.  That  monarch  kept  his  refidence 
ibr  the  feven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  by  rcafon 
of  the  warmth  of  that  climate ;  three  months  in 
the  fpring  he  (pent  at  Sofa,  and  two  at  Ecbatan 
during  the  heat  of  Jummer. 

(6.)  PERSIA,  HISTORY  OF,  FROM  CYRUS'S 
DEATH  TO  THAT  OF  CAMBYSE3.    CyniS  OO  his 

death- bed  appointed  his  fon  Cambyfes  to  fucceed 
him  in  the  empire;  and  to  his  other  fon,  Smerdis, 
he  gave  fenral  confiderable  governments.  The 
row  monarch  immediately  fet  about  the  conqueft 
of  Egypt  j  which  he  accomplifbed  in  the  manner 
related  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  (See  Egypt, 
§  10.)  Having  reduced  Egypt,  Cambyfes  next 
refolved  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Carthaginians, 
Hammoniaos,  and  Ethiopians.  But  he  was  ob- 
liged to  drop  the  firft  of  thefe  errterpriccs,  for 
want  of  fhips.  And  in  attempting  to  crofs  the 
Dcfart  againft  the  latter,  he  loft  the  greater  part 
of  an  immer.fe  army,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
€0  Thebce.  Through  jealoufy  of  his  brother 
b'merdis,  he  had  caufed  him  to  be  murdered,  but 
during  hie  abfenoe  on  this  expedition,  a  magian, 
who  greatly  refembled  Smerdis  in  looks,  affumed 
the  name  of  the  deceafed  prince,  and  raifed  a  re- 
bellion againft  Cambyfes,  who  was  generally  hated 
for  his  cruelty.  Haftening  home  to  fupprefs  this 
revolt,  his  fword  accidentally  wounded  him  in  the 
thigh,  which  occasioned  his  death. 

(7.)  Persia,  history  of.  from  Cambyses's 
death  to  that  of  Smfrdis  Magus.  Though 
Cambyfes  had  on  his  death-bed  informed  the  nobles 
of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  that  the  perfon 
who  hhd  ufurped  the  government  was  an  importer, 
yet  they  gave  no  credit  to  his  afluraoces.  Smerdis 
the  m2gun  was  allowed  to  take  pofleflion  of  the 
ihrone  in  peace,  and  commenced  his  reign  very 
populatjy.  The  impotition  was  however  foon 
detected,  the  faKe  Smerdis  having  formerly  loft 
his  ears;  the  perfon  who  had  killed  the  true  Smer- 
«dis  ptibJicly  cock-fled  his  crime;  a  confederacy 
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of  feven  principal  lords  was  formed  againft  the 
ufurper,  and  be  and  his  brother  Patizithes 
were  (lain,  after  a  reign  of  only  8  months.  Nor 
were  they  the  only  fufferers.  The  mob  fell  upon 
the  magi,  and  made  a  general  maflacre  of  them  ; 
the  memory  of  which  was  kept  up  long  after,  by 
an  anniverury  feftival,  called  Magofhohia. 

(8.)  Persia,  history  of,  from  D4Rius  l.'s 
accession  to  that  of  Xerxes.   Six  of  the 
noble  confpirators  having  determined  to  choofe  a 
king  from  among  themselves,  by  repairing  on 
horfe-back  to  a  particular  fpot,  and  bellowing  the 
crown  on  him  whofe  horfe  firft  neighed,  Darius 
the  fon  of  Hyftafpcs  governor  of  Suta  was  put  in 
pofleflion  of  this  dignity,  by  the  fagacity  of  hit 
groom.  He  was  elected  king  of  Perfia  in  the  year 
511  B.  C.    Immediately  after  his  acceflion,  he 
promoted  the  other  fix  confpirators  to  the  firft 
employments  in  the  kingdom,  married  the  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atofla  and  Artyftona,.  Par- 
myi  the  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  and  Phe- 
dyma  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  detected 
the  impofture  of  the  magia.    He  then  divided 
the  whole  empire  into  10  fatrapies  or  governments, 
and  appointee!  a  governor  over  each  divifion,  order* 
ing  them  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  Under 
Darius,  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalcm, 
which  had  been  obftructed  by  Cambyfes  and  Smer- 
dis, went  on  fuccc£*fully,  and  the  Jewifli  ftate 
was  entirely  rcftored.  ■  The  moft  remarkable  of 
Darius's  other  tranfadtions  were  his  expeditions 
againft  Babylon;  againft  Scythia,lndia,and  Greece. 
The  expedition  againft  Babylon  took  place  A.  A.C. 
517.   The  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  laid  up 
a  ftock  of  provifion  for  feveral  years,  and  ftrangled 
all  the  old  people  and  children,  and  thofe  whom 
tlicy  confidered  unneceffary,  fhut  themfeives  up, 
and  withftood  the  uege  of  Darius  and  all  his  forces 
for  a  year  and  8  months,  and  would  moft  pro- 
bably have  fucceeded  in  tiring  them  out;  but 
Zor*yrus,  one  of  Darius's  generals,  having  cut  oft* 
his  own  nofc  and  ears,  perfuaded  them  he  had 
been  thus  barbaroufly  treated  by  the  monarch, 
and  was  defirous  of  revenge ;  fo  they  intruded  to 
him  the  guard  of  the  city,  which  he  delivered  up 
to  the  Peruana.   Darius  beat  down  the  walls  of 
that  metropolis  to  the  height  of  50  cubits:  3000 
of  the  moft  active  in  the  rebellion  were  impaled  ; 
the  reft  pardoned.   After  the  reduction  of  Baby- 
lon, Darius  undertook  a  Scythian  expedition, 
directed  againft  thofe  nations  which  lie  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.   In  this  however  be 
was  not  fo  fortunate.   He  ■  led  700,000  men  into 
Scytbia,  but  the  inhabitants,  two  wife  to  oppofc 
fo  vaft  an  army  in  the  field,  retreated  before  him, 
wafting  the  country  as  they  fled.   Seeing  the  im- 
minent danger  his  army  were  in  of  peri fh ing  for 
want,  he  began  his  retreat,  which  he  effected  with 
the  lofs  of  the  old  and  tick,  whom  he  left  behind 
him.    India,  however,  felt  and  fubmitted  to  the 
prowefs  of  his  army.   (See  India,  §  5.)   He  re- 
duced that  large  country,  and  made  it  a  province 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  drawing  from  thence  an 
annual  tribute  of  360  talents  of  gold.    For  an 
account  of  his  expedition  to  Greece,  fee  At- 
tica, The  ill  fuccefs  which  attended  him 
here,  however,  was  fo  far  from  making  him  drop 
the  enterorifo,  that  it  only  made  him  the  more 
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intent  on  reducing  the  Grecians ;  and  be  refolded 
to  bead  bis  army  in  perfon,  having  attributed  bis 
former  bad  fuccefs  to  the  inexperience  of  his  ge- 
nerals. Bat  while  he  was  making  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  this  purpofe,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Egyptians  had  revolted,  fo  that  be 
was  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  reducing 
them  alfo;  and  before  this  could  be  done,  the 
king  died,  after  having  reigned  36  years,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  fon  Xerxes. 

(9.)  Persia,  history  of,  fkoh  Xerxes's 
accession  to  his  dsath.  This  prince afcend- 
ed  the  throne  of  Perfia  in  the  year  485  B.  C. ;  and 
his  firft  enterprise  was  to  reduce  the  Egyptians ; 

which  he  effectually  did,  bringing  tbem  into  a  whole  reign  was  difturbed  with  violent 
worfe  date  of  flavery  than  they  ever  had  ex  peri-   tions  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.   One  of  the 


Ochus;  who  no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power  than 
he  caufed  him  to  be  furtbeated  among  aihes ;  a 

Cunifhment  invented  on  purpofe  for  him.  Ochus, 
eing  fettled  on  the  throne,  changed  his  name  to 
Darius;  and  is  by  biliorians  commonly  called 
Darius  NotbtUy  or  The  Bajlard.  But  Arfites,  ano- 
ther of  the  brothers,  feeing  how  Sogdianus  had 
got  the  better  of  Xerxes,  and  Ochus  of  him,  at- 
tempted to  treat  Ochus  in  the  fame  manner.  He 
was  not,  however,  fo  fuecefsful ;  for  being  de- 
feated in  an  engagement,  he  furrendered,  but  was 
immediately  put  to  death  by  fuffocation  in  aihes. 
Several  other  perfons  were  executed :  but  thefe 
feverities  did  not  procure  him  repofe,  for  bit 


enced  before.  After  this  he  refolved  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Greece;  the  unfortunate  event  of 
which  is  related  under  Attica,  §  it.  By  bis 
misfortunes  in  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  became 
at  laft  fo  difpirited,  that  he  thenceforth  abandoned 


moft  dangerous  was  railed  by  Pifuthnes  governor 
ofLydia;  but  he,  being  deferted  by  his  Greek 
mercenaries,  was  overcome,  and  put  to  death. 
His  fon  Amorgaa  continued  to  infeft  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Alia  Minor  for  two  years;  till  be 


all  thoughts  of  war  and  conquefts ;  but  growing  alfo  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Tiffapbernes, 

tyrannical,  and  opprefiing  his  fubjects,  be  was  governor  of  Lydia.   Other  infurredions  quickly 

murdered  m  bis  bed,  A.  A.  C.  464,  and  «ift  of  followed ;  particularly  that  of  the  Egyptians, 

bis  reign;  and  was  fucceeded  by  bis  third  fon  who  could  not  be  reduced.   Before  his  death 

Artaxerxes,  furnamed  Longimaniu  on  account  of  Darius  invefted  Cyrus  his  youngeft  Ton  with  the 

the  great  length  of  his  arms.  fuprerae  government  of  all  A  Cm  Minor.  This 


(1.)  Pv-rsia,  history  of,  till  Artaxerxes  was  done  through  the  perfuation  of  his  mother 
I.'s  death.  This  prince  is  named  Ahafutnu  in  Parysatis,  who  had  an  abfolute  fway  over  her 
Scripture,  and  is  the  fame  who  married  Efther,  huiband ;  and  fhe  procured  this  command  for 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  fhowed  the  him,  that  be  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  contend 
greateft  kindnefs  to  the  Jcwifh  nation.  In  the  for  the  kingdom  after  bis  father's  death.  He 
beguiuing  of  bis  reign  he  was  oppofed  by  Hyftaf-  died  A-  A.  C  405.  and  was  fucceeded  by  bis  fon 
pes  the  ad  fon  of  Xerxes,  whom,  however,  be  Artaxerxes,  by  the  Greeks  furnamed  Mnemon,  on 
overcame,  though  not  without  confidcrable  diffi- 
culty. After  this  he  fettled  the  affairs  of  govern. 
Extent,  and  reformed  many  abufes  which  had  crept 
in ;  and  then,  being  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  throne, 
he  appointed  feafts  and  rejoicings  to  be  made 
for  180  days  in  the  city  of  Sufa;  at  one  of  which 

be  refolved  to  divorce  his  queen  for  difobedience ;   quickly  produced  a  war  with  that  governor.  Cy- 


aocount  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

Persia,  history  of,  till  the  death 
of  Artaxerxes  II.  The  moft  remarkable  tranf- 
action  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  the  re- 
volt of  his  brotheT  Cyrus.  He  began  with  gain- 
ing over  the  cities  under  Tiffapbernes ;  which 


afterwards  married  Eilber,  as  recorded  Eft. 
it.  1— 18.  In  the  5  th  year  of  bis  reign,  the  Egyp- 
tians revolted  anew,  and,  being  affifted  by  the 
Athenians,  held  out  for  fix  years ;  but  were  again 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  continued  in  fubjectioo 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  Nothing  elfe  re- 
markable happened  during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  who  died  in  the  41ft  year  of  his 
reign ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Xerxes  II.  the  only 
fon  be  bad  by  his  queen,  though  by  bis  concu- 
bines be  had  17. 
(11.)  Persia,  history  of,  till  Darius  II. 'a 


rus  then  began  to  afTemble  troops,  which  he  pre- 
tended were  defigned  only  again  ft  Tiffapbernes. 
As  be  bad  given  great  affiftance  to  the  Spartans 
in  their  wars  againft  the  Athenians,  be  now  de- 
manded affiftance  from  them ;  which  they  very 
readily  granted.  Cyrus,  having  thus  collected  aa 
army  of  13,000  Greek  mercenaries  and  100,000 
regular  troops  of  other  nations,  fet  out  from  Sar- 
dis,  towards  Upper  Afia.  Having  arrived  at  Cu- 
naxa  in  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  bis  brother  with 
900,000  men  ready  to  engage  him.  Clearchus, 
the  commander  of  the  Peloponnefian  troops,  ad- 


death.  Xerxes  II.  baring  drunk  immoderately  vifed  Cyrus  not  to  charge  in  perfon,  but  to  re- 
at  an  entertainment  immediately  after  his  accefiion,   main  in  the  rear  of  the  Greek  battalions ;  but  be 


retired  to  a  chamber  to  refrefh  himfelf  witb  deep ; 
but  here  be  was  murdered  by  Sogdianus,  the  ion 
of  Artaxerxes  by  one  of  his  concubines,  after  be 
bad  reigned  45  days.  Sogdianus  was  fcarce  feat- 
cd  on  the  throne  when  be  put  to  death  Bagorazus, 
the  moft  faithful  of  all  his  father's  eunuchs;  by 
which,  and  the  murder  of  his  fovcretgn,  he  be- 
came generally  odious.  He  next  fent  for  bis  bro- 
ther Ochus,  intending  to  murder  him ;  but  Ochus 
having  collected  a  great  army  under  pretence  of 
avenging  the  death  of  Xerxes,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  nobles  and  governors  of  provinces, 
Sogdiasua  propoitd  an  accommodation  with 


replied,  that  he  fhould  thus  render  himfelf  un- 
worthy of  the  crown  for  which  he  was  fighting. 
As  the  king's  army  drew  near,  the  Greeks  fell 
upon  tbem  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  routed  the 
wing  oppofite  to  them  aim  oft  at  the  firft  onfet ; 
Upon  which  Cyrus  was  with  loud  fhouts  proclaim* 
ed  king  by  tbofe  next  to  him.  But  he,  perceiving 
that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  about  to  attack 
him  in  flank,  advanced  againft  him  with  600  cho- 
fen  borfe,  killed  Artagefes  captain  of  the  king's 
guards,  with  his  own  band,  and  put  the  whole 
body  to  flight.  In  this  encounter,  difcovering 
his  brother,  be  fpurred  on  bis  borfe*  and,  coming 

up 
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op  to  him,  engaged  him  with  great  fury.  Cyrus 
killed  his  brothers  horfe,  and  wounded  him  on 
the  ground ;  but  he  immediately  mounted  ano- 
ther horfe,  when  Cyrus  attacked  bim  again,  and 
gave  him  a  fecond  wound ;  when  the  guards,  per- 
ceiving the  king's  danger,  difcharged  their  arrows 
againft  Cyrus,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  pierced 
through  by  his  brother's  javelin.    He  fell  dead 
upon  the  i pot ;  and  alt  the  chief  lords  of  his  court 
were  (lain  with  him.   In  the  mean  time,  the 
Greeks  having  defeated  the  enemy's  left  wing 
commanded  by  TifTaphernes,  and  the  king's  right 
wing  haying  put  to  flight  Cyrus's  left,  both  par- 
ties  imagined  that  they  had  gained  the  victory. 
But  TifTaphernes  acquainting  the  king  that  his 
men  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks,  he  im- 
mediately rallied  his  troops  to  attack  them.  The 
Greeks  under  Ctearchus,  cafily  repulfed  them, 
and  purfued  them  to  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
hills.   As  night  was  drawing  near,  they  returned 
to  their  camp,  but  found  that  the  greater!  part 
of  their  baggage  had  been  plundered,  and  all  their 
provifions  taken.   The  next  morning  they  recei- 
ved the  news  of  Cyrus's  death,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  army  under  him.   Whereupon  they  fent  de- 
puties to  Arixus,  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
other  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering  him  the  crown  of 
Perfia.   Ariasus  rejected  the  offer,  and  acquaint- 
ing them  that  be  intended  to  fet  out  on  his  return 
to  Ionia,  and  advifed  them  to  join  him  in  the  night. 
They  followed  his  directions,  and,  under  Clear- 
ehus,  arrived  at  his  camp  about  midnight,  whence 
they  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Greece.  They 
were  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  their  own  country,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Perfian  empire,  furrounded 
by  a  victorious  and  numerous  army,  and  had  no 
way  to  return  again,  but  by  forcing  their  way 
through  an  immenfe  track  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.  But  their  valour  and  refolution  maftered  all 
thefe  difficulties;  and,  in  fpite  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  purfued  and  harafled  them  all  the 
way,  they  made  good  their  retreat  for  1315  miles 
through  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
and  got  fafe  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine 
fea.  This  retreat  (the  longed  that  ever  was  made 
through  an  enemy's  country)  was  conducted  at 
flrft  by  Clearchus  ;  but  he  being  cut  off  through 
the  treachery  of  TifTaphernes,  Xenophon  was 
cbofen  in  his  room,  who  at  lad  brought  his  men 
fafe  into  Greece.   (See  Xenophon.)  The  war 
with  Cyrus  was  fcarce  ended,  when  another  broke 
out  with  the  Spartans  on  the  following  account. 
Tiflapherncs  being  appointed  to  fucceed  Cyrus 
in  alt  his  power,  to  which  was  added  all  which 
he  hhnfelf  poffeiTed  formerly,  began  to  opprefs 
the  Greek  cities  in  A  fia  in  a  moft  cruel  manner. 
On  this  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Sparta,  defiling 
affiftance.    The  Spartans  having  ended  their  long 
war  with  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  of  breaking  with  the  Perfians,  and 
therefore  fent  againft  them  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Thimbro,  who,  being  ftrengtheued 
by  the  forces  which  returned  under  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  againft  Tiflapherncs.  But  Thimbro 
being  recalled,  Oercyllidas,  a  brave  officer,  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  ;  and  he  carried  on  the 
war  to  much  mote  advantage.    Finding  that  'I  if- 
faphernea  was  at  variance  with  another  governor 
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named  Pharna&axuj,  he  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  former,  and  marching  againft  Pharnabazus, 
drove  him  quite  out  of  iEolis,  and  took  feveral 
cities  in  other  parts.   The  latter  repaired  to  the 
Perfian  court,  complained  againft  Tiffapbernes, 
and  advifed  the  king  to  equip  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  give  the  command  of  it  to  Conon  the  Athe- 
nian, by  which  he  would  obftrudt  the  paflage  of 
further  recruits  from  Greece;  and  thus  foon  put 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Spartans  in  Afia.  The 
king  accordingly  ordered  500  talents  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  and  appointed  Conon  command- 
er of  it.   The  Spartans  bearing  of  this,  teat  over 
Agefilaus  one  of  their  kings,  and  a  moft  experi- 
enced commander,  into  Afia.    This  was  done 
with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  Agefilaoa  arrived  at  Ephe- 
fus  before  the  Perfians  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his 
defigns.   He  took  the  field  with  10,000  foot  and 
4000  horfe,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy,  while 
totally  unprepared,  carried  every  thing  before 
him.   Tiflaphernes  deceived  him  into  a  truce  till 
be  got  his  troops  aflembled,  but  gained  little  by 
his  treachery ;  for  Agefilaus  deceived  bim  in  his 
turn,  and  while  TifTaphernes  marched  his  troops 
into  Caria,  the  Greeks  invaded  and  plundered 
Phrygia.    After  various  other  deceptive  ma- 
noeuvres on  each  fide,  Agefilaus  led  his  troops 
againft  Sardis;  and  TifTaphernes  having  difpatch- 
ed  a  body  of  horfe  to  its  relief,  Agefilaus  fell 
upon  them  before  the  foot  could  come  to  their 
affiftance.   The  Perhaps  were  routed  at  the  firft 
onfet ;  after  which  Agefilaus  over-ran  the  whole 
country,  enriching  his  army  with  the  fpoils.  By 
this  continued  ill  fortune  Artaxerxes  was  fo  much 
provoked  againft  TifTaphernes,  that  he  caufed 
him  to  be  put  to  death.   Tithrauftus,  who  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  fent  large  prefents  to 
Agefilaus,  to  bribe  bim  to  abandon  hisconqucftst. 
but  finding  him  determined  not  to  relinquifh  the 
war,  he  fent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece, 
with  money  to  bribe  the  leading  men  in  the  cities, 
and  rekindle  a  war  againft  the  Spartans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  cities  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth, 
&c.  entering  into  a  confederacy,  obliged  them  to 
recal  Agefilaus  to  defend  Sparta.   After  his  de- 
parture, which  happened  A.  A.  C.  354,  the  Spar- 
tan power  received  a  fevere  blow  at  Cnidos,  where 
their  fleet  was  entirely  defeated  by  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes under  Conon,  50  of  their  fhips  being  taken 
in  the  engagement  ;  after  which,  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus  being  matters  of  the  fea,  failed  round 
the  iflands  and  coafts  of  Afia,  taking  the  citiea 
there  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Spartans. 
Seftos  and  Abydos  only  held  out,  and  refitted  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  the  enemy,  though  they  had 
been  befieged  both  by  fea  and  land.   Next  year 
Conon  bavuiK  aflembled  a  powerful  fleet,  again 
took  Pharnabazus  on  board,  and  reduced  the 
ifland  of  Melos,  from  whence  be  made  a  defcent 
on  the  coafts  of  Lycaonia,  pil'agr  g  all  the  mari. 
time  provinces,  and  loading  hit;  fleet  with  an  im- 
menfe booty.   After  this,  Conon  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Atnens  with  go  fhips  and  50  talent s, 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  that  city.    Having  a  great 
number  of  hands,  the  work  was  i    n  con  pit  ted, 
and  the  city  not  only  reftored  to  its  former  fplen. 
dor,  but  rendered  more  formidable  than  ever. 
The  Spartans  were  foon  reduced  to  the  neceffuv 
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of  making  peace.   The  terms  were,  that  nil  the  might  draw  the  more  mercenaries  ODt  of  O  recce. 
Greek  cities  in  Afia  fhould  be  Subject  to  the  king  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  different  ft.it* •  in  it,  eiv- 
of  Perfia,  alfo  the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and  Claao-  joining  the©  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other*  oa 
roena  ;  that  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  fhould  the  terms  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded.  All 
be  re  ft  or  ed  to  the  Athenians  aod  alt  the  citiei  of  things  being  ready  for  the  expedition*  the  troops 
Greece  declared  free.    Artaxerxes  engaged  to  were  muttered  at  the  city  then  called  Act,  and 
join  thole  who  accepted  thefc  terms,  and  to  affift  fince  called  ProLBMAiat  where  they  amounted 
them  againft  fuch  as  ftiould  reject  then.   Arta-  to  aoo,ooo  Perfians  under  Pharnabazus, and  aotooo 
senses  being  now  difengaged  from  the  Grecian  Greeks  led  by  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  eonBfted  of 
war,  turned  hie  arms  againft  E vigors*  king  of  300  galleys,  befides  a  vaft  numher  of  other  rtilete 
Cyprus,  who  was  descended  from  the  ancient  which  followed  with  provifions.   The  fleet  and 
kings  of  Salamine,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  His  army  began  to  move  at  the  fame  time ;  and  fepa- 
anceftora  had  reigned  there  for  many  ages,  hot  rated  as  little  as  pofiible.  Having  made  a  detent 
were  at  hft  driven  out  by  the  Perfian*,  who  re-  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  they  took  a 
duced  the  ifland  to  a  Perftan  province.  Evagoras,  fortrefs,  and  pot  all  the  Egyptians  in  it  to  the 
however,  being  a  man  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  fword,   Iphicrates  then  propofed  embarking  the 
drove  out  the  Per  Ban  governor  and  recovered  Sa-  troops  without  lofs  of  time,  and  attacking  Mem- 
iamine.   Artaxerxes  attempted  to  drive  him  out  phis,  the  capital,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
of  H ;  but  Cowra,  by  means  of  Ctefias,  chief  phy-  eafy  to  reduce  the  whole  country  ;  hot  Pharnaba- 
fician  to  Artaxerxes,  got  all  differences  accommo-  zus  would  undertake  nothing  before  the  reft  of 
dated.   But  Evagoras  gradually  reduced  under  the  forces  were  come  up :  neither  would  be  per- 
his  fuhjection  aJmoft  the  whole  of  the  ifland.  mit  Iphicrates  to  attack  the  place  with  the  Greek 
Some  towns,  however,  held  out  againft  him,  and  mercenaries  only,  from  a  mean  jealoufy  of  the 
applied  to  Artaxerxes  for  affiftance  ;  who,  as  foon  honour  which  he  might  acquire  ;  and  thus  the 
as  the  war  was  at  an  end,  bent  all  his  force  againft  Egyptians  recovered  courage  to  put  tbemfelvea  in 
Evagoras.   The  Athenians,  notwithftanding  the  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that  they  could  not  be 
favours  conferred  upon  them  by  Artaxerxes,  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fucceft  ;  and  the 
could  not  forbear  affift ing  their  old  ally  in  this  Nile  overflowing  its  hanks,  obliged  them  to  re- 
emergency  j  aod  fent  hhn  ten  men  of  war  under  turn  to  Phoenice.   The  expedition  was  again  un- 
Philocrates ;  but  the  fleet, commanded  by  Talcn-  dertaken  ia  years  after,  but  without  fuccefs.  The 
ties  brother  to  Agefilans,  falling  in  with  them  laft  year*  of  Artaxerxes  were  greatly  difturbed 
near  Rhodes,  Unrounded  them  fo  that  not  one  by  diffenfiona  in  his  family;  and  he  died  in  the  94th 
fhip  efcaped.   The  Athenians  feat  Chahrias  with  year  of  bis  age  and  46th  of  hie  nttgui 
another  fleet  and  body  of  land  forces  j  with  which  (13.)  Peasia,  histoxy  of,  till  ths  »katm 
be  quickly  reduced  the  whole  ifland.   But  the  or  AxTAXBaxis  III.  He  was  fucceeded  by  one 
Athenians  being  foon  after  obligrd,  by  a  treaty  of  bis  fans  named  AaTaxiaxss  Octtos,  who 
concluded  with  the  Perfians,  to  recal  Chabriat,  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  almoft  one  half 
Artaxerxes  attacked  the  ifland  with  300^00  men,  of  his  dominions  revolted  as  foon  as  he  came  to 
and  3 co  fhips.   Evagoras  applied  to  the  Egyp-  the  throne.  But,  by  the  diffenfiona  of  the  rebels 
tians,  Lybians,  Arabians,  Tyrians,  and  other  na-  among  themfelves,  all  of  them  were  reduced  one 
tions,  from  whom  he  received  fuppliee  both  of  after  another ;  and  the  Sidonians,  finding  them- 
men  and  money ;  and  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  f elves  betrayed,  burnt  themfelves,  to  the  number 
which  he  ventured  an  engagement  with  that  of  of  40,000,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Artaxerxes.   But  being  defeated,  and  obliged  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  having  quelled  all  the  iafiar- 
ftiut  hirofehf  up  in  Salamine,  be  was  clofely  be-  gents,  immediately  fet  himfelf  about  reducing; 
lieged,  and  at  laft  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  Egypt,  and  for  this  purpofe  procured  a  reinforce- 
give  up  the  whole  ifland  except  Salamine,  which  ment  of  other  10,000  mercenaries  from  Greece, 
he  held  as  a  king  tributary  to  Artaxerxes.  The  On  this  march,  he  loft  a  great  number  of  his  men 
Cyprian  war  being  ended,  Artaxerxes  turned  bis  in  the  lake  SiaaoMis.   When  the  S.  wind  blows, 
arms  againft  the  Cadufians,  whofe  country  lay  be-  this  lake  ia  covered  with  (and,  in  fuch  a  manner 
tweeo  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas  j  but  was  that  no  one  can  diftinguifh  it  from  the  firm  land, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  projecl ;  after  luring  loft  Several  parties  of  Ochus's  army  were  loft  in  it  tor 
a  great  number  of  troops  and  all  his  horfes.  In  want  of  proper  guides  t  and  whole  armies  have 
his  Egyptian  expedition,  which  happened  imme-  fomctimes  perifbed  in  it.    When  he  arrived  in 
diately  after  the  Cadufian  war,  he  was  attended  Egypt,  he  detached  three  bodies  to  invade  the, 
with  little  better  fuccefs  ;  owing  to  the  bad  con-  country  j  each  commanded  by  a  Perfian  and  a 
duA  of  Pharnabazus.  This  commander  lent  an  Greek.  The  firft  was  led  by  La  chares  the  The- 
ambaffador  to  Athens,  demanding  Iphicrates  the  ban,  and  Rofaces  governor  or  Lydia  and  Ionia  ; 
beft  general  of  bis  time,  to  command  the  Greek  the  ad  by  Nicoftrntus  the  Theban  and  Ariftaxa- 
mercenaries  in  the  Perfian  fervice.   This  the  A-  nea;  the  3d  by  Mentor  the  Rhodiao  and  Bagoae 
thenians  complied  with}  and  Iphicrates  having  an  eunuch.   The  main  body  of  the  army  he  kept 
nuftered  hia  troops,  fo  exercifed  them  in  all  the  with  himfelf,  and  encamped  near  Pelufium,  to 
arts  of  war,  that  they  became  famous  among  the  watch  the  events  of  the  war.   The  event  was  ftic- 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Iphiermttfan  feUtiert.  cefsful,  and  Ochus  having  reduced  the  whole 
But  the  PeHians  were  fo  flow  in  their  preparations,  country,  dismantled  their  ftrong  holds,  plundered 
that  two  whole  years  elapfed  before  they  were  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Babylon  loaded  with 
ready  to  take  the  field*  Artaxerxes,  that  he  booty  j  where  he  conferred  high  rewards  on  thofc 
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who  had  diftinguiftied  thcmfelvei.  To  Mentor 
the  Rhodian  he  gave  100  talents,  and  other  pre- 
fer! ts  ;  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  coafts  of 
Alia,  and  committed  to  his  care  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  which  he  was  ftill  carrying 
on,  and,  either  by  ftratagem  or  by  force,  he  at 
laft  reduced  all  the  provinces  that  had  revolted. 
Ochus  then  gave  his  attention  to  nothing  but 
his  pleafures,  leaving  the  administration  of  affairs 
entirely  to  Bagoas  the  Eunuch,  and  to  Mentor. 
Thefe  two  agreeing  to  fliare  the  power  between 
them,  the  former  bad  upper  Afia,  and  the  latter 
all  the  reft.  Bagoas,  being  an  Egyptian,  had  a 
great  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  en- 
deavoured, on  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  to  influence 
the  king  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  ; 
but,  Ochus  not  only  refufed  to  comply,  but  kil- 
led the  facred  bull,  the  emblem  of  Apis,  plunder- 
ed  the  temples,  and  carried  away  their  facred  re- 
cords. Bagoas  in  revenge  poifoned  his  mailer 
and  benefador  in  the  aift  year  of  his  reign ;  kept 
the  king's  body,  caufing  another  to  be  buried  in 
its  ftead ;  and  becaufe  the  king  had  caufcd  his  at- 
tendants eat  the  flelh  of  Apis,  Bagoas  cut  hio 
body  in  pieces,  and  gave  it  io  mangled  to  be  de- 
voured by  cats,  making  handles  for  fworda  of  his 
bones.  He  then  placed  Aries  the  youngeft  of  the 
deceafed  king'B  fons  on  the  throne,  that  he  might 
the  more  eafily  preserve  the  whole  power  to 
himfelf. 

(14.)  Persia,  history  op,  till  the  death 
of  Darius  III,  and  overthrow  of  the  Em- 
pire. Arfea  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  (hadow 
of  power  which  Bagoas  allowed  him,  being  mur- 
dered in  the  ad  year  of  his  reign  by  that  treach- 
erous eunuch,  who  now  conferred  the  crown  on 
Darius  Codomanus,  a  relation  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. But  finding  that  he  would  not  fufler  him- 
felf to  be  guided  by  him  in  all  things,  the  trea- 
cherous Bagoas  brought  him  a  poifonous  potion  ; 
but  Darius  got  rid  of  him  by  his  own  artifice, 
caufing  him  to  drink  thepoifon  which  he  brought. 
This  eftabliflied  Darius  in  the  throne  as  far  as  fe- 
curity  from  internal  enemies  could  do  fo ;  but  in 
a  very  little  time  his  dominions  were  invaded, 
and  foort  after  conquered,  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  particulars  or  that  hero's  conquefts  are  re- 
lated under  Macedon,  §  ia,  13 ;  we  (hall  there- 
fore here  only  take  notice  of  the  fate  of  Darius 
himfelf,  with  which  the  Perfian  empire  conclud- 
ed for  many  ages.  After  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
Alexander  took  and  plundered  Perfepolis,  whence 
he  marched  into  Media,  in  purfuit  of  Darius, 
who  had  Red  to  Ecbatan  the  capital.  This  prince 
bad  ftill  an  army  of  30,000  foot,  among  whom 
were  4000  Greeks,  who  continued  faithful  to  the 
laft.  Befides  thefe,  he  bad  4000  (lingers  and  3000 
horfe,  moft  of  them  Badtrians,  commanded  by 
Beflus.  When  Darius  heard  that  Alexander  had 
marched  to  Ecbatan,  he  retired  into  Badria,  with 
a  defign  to  raife  another  army ;  but  foon  after  he 
determined  to  venture  a  battle  with  the  forces  he 
ftill  had  left.  On  this  Beflus,  governor  of  Bac- 
tria,  and  Nabarzanes  a  Perfian  lord,  formed  a 
confpiracy  to  feize  his  perfon,  and,  if  Alexander 
purfued  them,  to  gain  his  friendihip  by  betraying 
their  mailer  into  his  hands ;  but  if  they  efcaped, 
their  defign  was  to  murder  him,  and  ufurp  the 
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crown.  The  troops  were  eafily  gained  over ;  bo» 
Dariua  himfelf,  when  informed  of  their  proceed, 
ings,  and  folicited  to  trull  his  perfon  among  the 
Greeks,  could  not  give  credit  to  the  report.  The 
confequence  was,  that  he  was  in  a  few  days  (err- 
ed by  the  traitors  ;  who  bound  him  with  golden 
chains,  and  (hutting  him  up  in  a  covered  cart, 
fled  with  htm  towards  Bacrria.  The  cart  wa« 
covered  with  fltins,  and  ftrangers  appointed  to 
drive  it  without  knowing  who  the  prifoner  was. 
Beflus  was  proclaimed  commander  and  chief  by 
the  Bacrrian  horfe ;  bat  Artabazus  and  bis  font, 
with  the  forces  they  commanded,  and  the  Greeks, 
under  one  Patron,  retired  from  the  army  under 
oeiius,  ana  marc  tied  over  tne  mountains  towaraa 
Parthiene.   Alexander  arriving  at  Ecbatan,  was 
told  that  Darius  had  left  the  place  fire  days  be- 
fore.   He  then  difpatched  orders  to  Clitus,  who 
had  fallen  fick  at  Sufa,  to  repair,  as  foon  as  he  re- 
covered, to  Ecbatan,  and  thence  to  follow  bin 
into  Parthia  with  the  cavalry  and  6000  Macedo- 
nians, who  were  left  in  Ecbatan.  Alexander  him- 
felf with  the  reft  of  the  army  purfued  Darius; 
and  the  nth  day  arrived  at  RAagej,  having  march- 
ed in  that  time  3300  furlongs.  Mod  of  thofe  who 
accompanied  him  died  through  fatigue;  info- 
much  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhages,  he  could 
fcarce  mufter  60  horfemen.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  come  up  with  Darius,  who  had  pafled  tbe 
Cafpian  (traits,  he  (laid  five  days  at  Rhages,  to 
refrefh  his  army  and  fettle  the  affairs  of  Media. 
Thence  he  marched  into  Parthia,  and  encamped 
near  tbe  Cafpian  ftraits,  which  he  pafied  next  day 
without  *oppofition.   He  had  fcarce  entered  Par- 
thia, when  he  was  informed  that  Beflus  and  Na- 
barzanes had  confpired  againft  Darius,  and  de- 
figned  to  feize  him.    Hereupon,  leaving  the  maia 
body  of  the  army  with  Craterus,  he  advanced 
with  a  fmall  troop  of  horfe,  and  having  marched 
day  and  night,  he  came  on  the  3d  day  toaviK 
lage  where  Beflus  with  his  Bactnans  had  en- 
camped the  day  before.   Here  he  learned,  that 
Darius  had  been  feized  by  tbe  traitors ;  that 
Beflus  had  caufed  him  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  clofe 
cart,  and  that  the  whole  army,  except  Artabazus 
and  the  Greeks,  obeyed  Be  flu  s.    Alexander  at 
laft  came  in  fight  of  the  barbarians,  who  were 
marching  in  great  confufion.  His  unexpecled  ap- 
pearance (truck  them,  though  far  fuperiorin  num- 
ber, with  fuch  terror,  that  they  immediately  fled ; 
and  becaufe  Darius  refufed  to  follow  them,  Bef- 
fus,  and  thofe  who  were  about  him,  discharged 
their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  him 
wallowing  in  his  blood.  After  this  tbey-all  fled 
different  ways,  and  were  purfued  with  great 
(laughter  by  the  Macedonians.   In  the  mean  time 
the  horfes  that  drew  the  cart  in  which  Darius 
was,  flopped ;  for  the  drivers  had  been  killed  by 
Beflus,  near  a  village  about  four  furlongs  from  the 
highway.  Thither  Polyftratus,  a  Macedonian,  be- 
ing prefled  with  third,  was  directed  by  the  inha- 
bitants to  a  fountain  to  refrefti  himfelf,  near  the 
place  where  they  (lopped.   Aa  be  was  filling  his 
helmet  with  water,  he  heard  the  groans  of  a  dy- 
ing man ;  and  looking  round  him,  difcovered  a 
cart  with  a  team  of  horfes,  unable  to  move  by 
the  many  wounds  they  had  received.   When  be 
drew  near,  he  pcrceircd  Darius  lying  in  the  cart 
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taring  fetera!  darts  flicking  in  hia  body.  He  had 
ftrength  enough  left  to  call  for  fome  water,  which 
Poly  ft  rat  us  brought  him.  Darius,  after  drinking, 
tamed  to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice 
told  him,  that,  in  the  deplorable  Hate  to  which 
ne  was  reduced,  it  wu  no  fmall  comfort  to  him 
that  hia  laft  words  would  not  be  loll  2  he  then 
charged  him  to  return  his  hearty  thanks  to 
Alexander  for  the  kindnefs  he  bad  fhown  to  his 
wife  and  family,  and  to  acquaint  him,  that,  with 
his  lad  breath,  he  befought  the  gods  to  profper 
him  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  make  him  fole 
monarch  of  tbe  universe.  He  added,  that  it  did 
not  (b  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  purfue 
and  bring  to  condign  punifhment  thofe  traitors 
who  had  treated  their  lawful  fovereign  with  fuch 
cruelty,  that  beiug  the  common  caute  of  all 
Crowned  heads.  Then,  taking  Poly  ft  rat  us  by  the 
hand, 44  Give  Alexander  your  hand,  fays  he,  as  I 
give  you  mine,  and  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the 
only  pledge  1  am  able  to  give,  in  this  condition, 
of  my  gratitude  and  affection/'  Having  uttered 
thefe  words,  be  expired  in  the  arms  of  Polyftra- 
tua.  Alexander  coming  up  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter, bewailed  his  death,  and  caufed  bis  body  to 
be  interred  with  the  higheft  honours.  The  trai- 
tor Be  flu  s  bcinp  at  laft  reduced  to  extreme  diffi- 
culties, was  delivered  up  by  his  own  men,  naked 
and  bound,  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  ; 
on  which  Alexander  gave  bim  to  Oxyathres  tha 
brother  of  Darius,  to  fuffer  what  punifhment  he 
fhould  think  proper.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he 
was  executed  in  the  following  manner:  Several 
trees  being  by  main  force  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  traitor's  limbs  tied  to 
each  of  them,  tbe  trees,  as  they  were  fuffered  to 
return  to  their  natural  pofition,  Sew  back  with 
fuch  violence,  that  each  carried  with  it  the  limb 
that  was  tied  to  it*  Thus  ended  the  empire  of 
Perfia,  009  years  after  it  had  been  founded  by 
Cyrus. 

( 15.)  Persia,  HISTORY  OP,  till  the  RESTO- 
RATION    OF  ITS    MONARCHY     BY    A  R 1  n  X  A  R  K  S . 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Perfian  domi- 
nions became  fubject  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
continued  fubject  to  him  and  bis  fucceffbrs,  for 
6s  years,  when  the  Parthian s  revolted,  and  con- 

3uered  tbe  greateft  part  of  them.  To  the  Par. 
itans  tbey  continued  fubject  for  475  years,  when 
the  fovereignty  was  again  reftored  to  the  Perfiana, 
as  related  under  Part  hi  a,  §  13.  Tbe  reftorer 
of  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  Artaxerxee,  or  Ar- 
taxares,  who  was  not  only  a  private  perfon,  but 
mf  fpurious  birth.  However,  be  pofleffed  great 
abilities,  by  which  means  he  executed  his  ambi- 
tious projects.  He  took  the  pompout*  title  of 
king  ofkingst  and  formed  a  defign  of  rcftoring  the 
empire  to  it»  ancient  glory.  He  the  re  tore  gave 
notice  to  the  Roman  governors  of  thfr  provinces 
bordering  on  his  dominions,  that  he  had  a  juft 
right,  a»  the  fucceflbr  of  Gyros,  to  all  the  LefTer 
Aha  ;  which  he  commanded  them  immediately!  to 
quit,  as  well  as  the  provinces  on  tbe  frontiers  of 
the- ancient  Parthian  kingdom,  which  were  already 
his.  >The, confluence  of  this  was  a  war  with 
Alexander  Sever u a  the  Roman  emperor.  Concer- 
ning toe  event  of  this  war  their,  are  very  different 
accounts,  ft  is  certain,  hewtver,  that,  ,00.  account 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  U 
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of  his  exploits  again  ft  Artaxares,  Alexander  toofc' 

the  titles  of  Parthictu  and  Perjieus ;  though, it 
would  feem,  with  no  great  reaion,  as  the  Perfian 
monarch  loft  none  of  hk  dominions,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  were  equally  ready  with  himfelf  to  invade 
the  Roman  territories. 

(l6.)  PtRStA,    HISTORY    OT,   TfLt   THE  SE- 
COND OVERTHSOW   OF  ITS   F.mfi-E,   BY  THE 

Saracens.  Artaxares  dying  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  was  fucceeded  by  bis  fon 
Sapor;  a  prince  of  great  abilities  both  of  body 
and  mind,  but  fierce,  haughty,  untraceable,  and 
cruel.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne, 
than  he  began  a  new  war  with  tbe  Romans.  In 
the  beginning  he  was  unfuCbtfsful,  being  obliged 
by  Gordian  to  withdraw  from  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  was  ev.o  invaded  in  his  turn;  but, 
in  a fhort  time,  Gordian  being  murdered  by  Phi- 
lip, the  new  emperor  made  peace  with  him  upon 
terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Perfian s.  He  was 
no  fooner  gone  than  Sapor  renewed  hia  incur* 
ho  us,  and  made  fuch  alarming  progrefs,  that  the 
emperor  Valerian,  at  the  age  of  70,  marched  ' 
again  ft  him  iu  perfon  with  a  numerous  army.  An 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated,  and  Valerian  taken  prifoncr.  Sapor 
purfued  his  advantages  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  the 
people  of  the  provinces  took  arms,  firft  undef 
Calliftus  a  Roman  general,  and  then  under  Ode- 
tutus  prince  of  Palmyrene,  Thus  they  not  only 
ptote&ed  themfelvea  from  the  infults  of  the  Per- 
fians,  but  even  gained  many  great  victories  over 
them,  and  drore  Sapor  with  difgrace  into  bis  own 
dominions.  In  his  march  he  is  faid  to  have  made 
nfe  of  the  bodies  ot  his  unfortunate  prifoners  to 
fill  up  the  hollow  roads,  and  to  facilitate  the  paf- 
fage  of  hi  3  carriages  over  fuch  rivers  as  lay  in  hi* 
way.  On  bis  return  to  Perfia,  he  was  folicited 
by  the  kings  of  tbe  Cadufians,  Armenians,  Bsc* 
trians,  and  other  nations,  to  fet  Valerian  at  ti* 
berty ;  but  to  no  purpofe.  On  tbe  contrary,  he 
ufed  him  the  worfe;  treated  him  daiiy  with -in- 
dignities, fet  his  foot  upon  bis  neck  when  he 
mounted  his  borie;  fl.yed  him  alive  after  fome 
years  oonfinemem  ;  and  caufed  his  fkin  to  be  tan- 
ned, which  he  kept  as  a  monument  of  his,  victory 
over  the  Romans.  Thi*  extreme  mfolence  and 
cruelty  was  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  misfortune.  Odenatus  defeated  him  in  every 
engagement, and  even  feemed  ready  to  overthrow 
his  empire;  and  after  him  Aurciiaft  took  ample 
vengeance  for  the  captivity  of  Valerian.  Sapor 
died  A  D.  473,  after  having  retgned  31  years; 
and  was  fucceeded  t>y  his  fon.Horraiftdas,  and  he 
by  Varanes  I.  The  former  reigned*  year  and  ten 
days,  and  tbe  latter  3  years;  after  which  tie  ft 
the  crown  to  Varanes  II.  who  feems  to  have  been 
So  much  awed  oy  the  power  of  the  Romans,  rliat 
he  dnrft  undertake  nothing.  The  reft  of  the  Pen. 
fian  hiftory  to  the  overthrow  ot  the  empire  bv  me 
Saraoros,  affords-  nothing  but  an  account  of  their 
comtirmed  inva&pn*  of  - 1  he  Roman  empire.  Which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  RcWb 
and  Cons  if  ANTiwof  lB,  and  to  which  we  there- 
fore refer.  •  The  laft  of  tbe  Perfian  monsrehl, 
of  the  line  of  Artaxares,  was  Ifdigertes,  or  Jt-x- 
degrrd,  wh.o  was  cotemporary  with  Ottttrr;  Hie 
fecend  caliph  after  Mahnmek  He  wattf&mee 
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feated  oh  the  throne,  when  be  found  himfelf  at-  dad.  (See  Bagdad,  §  5.)  After  the  death  of  H»> 
tacked  by  a  powerful  array  of  Saracens  under  laku,  his  fon  Abaka  fucceeded  to  his,  exterfivedo- 
tbe  command  of  one  Sad,  who  invaded  the  coun-  minion* ;  who,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
try  through  Chaldea.  The  Perfian  general  took  was  invaded  by  Barkan  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Jagav* 
all  imaginable  pains  to  harafs  the  Arabs  on  their  tay  the  fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  from  Great  Bukha- 
march ;  and  having  an  army  fuperior  to  them  in  ria,  with  an  army  of  300.000  men  j  but,  happily 
numbers,  employed  them  continually  in  fkir-  for  Abaka,  Barkan  died  before  the  armies  came  to 
mifhes.  But  Sad,  perceiving  that  this  lingering  an  engagement,  upon  which  the  invaders  returned 
war  would  deftroy  his  army,  determined  to  force  to  Tartary.  In  1164,  Armenia  and  Anatolia  were 
the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement ;  and  which  ravaged  by  the  Mamelukes  from  Egypt,  but  they 
he  at  laft  accomplifhed  with  complete  fuccefs,  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Abaka ;  who  thus  fieem- 
after  a  battle  that  lafted  3  days  and  3  nights.  And  ed  to  be  eft  ablifhed  in  an  empire  almoft  as  extra* 
thus  the  capita),  and  the  great  eft  part  of  the  do-  five  as  that  of  the  ancient  Perfian  kings.  But  in 
minions  of  Perfia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Arabs;  Ia68  hit  dominions  were  invaded  by  Borak  Khan* 
along  with  the  kingVtreafures,  which  were  im-  another  defcendant  of  Jagatay,  with  an  army  of 
menfe ;  A-  D.  643.  100,000  men.   He  quickly  reduced  tbe  pruritic* 

(17.)  Persia,  history  o.',  to  its  com  quest   of  Chorafian,  and  in  1269  advanced  as  far  as  A- 
by  Jimghiz  Khan.   After  this  battle,  Jezde-   derbrjan,  where  Abaka  had  the  bulk  of  h»  forces* 
gerd  retired  into  Choraffao,  where  he  reigned  as   A  bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  Abaka  was  ric- 
king, over  it  and  two  other  provinces,  viz.  Ker-  torious,  and  BorA  obliged  to  fly  into  Tartary, 
tnan  and  Segegan.    But  after  he  had  reigned  in   with  the  lofs  6f  all  his  baggage  and  great  part  of 
this  limited  manner  for  19  years,  the  governor  of  his  army.   Abaka  died  in  is8s,  after  a  reign  of 
Merou  betrayed  it  to  the  Turks.   Jezdegerd  im-    17  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ach- 
medutely  marched  againit  the  rebel-*  and  their  al-  med  Khan.  He  was  tbe  firft  of  tbe  family  of  Jen. 
lies,  but  was  defeated;  and  having  with  much  dif-   ghit  Khan  who  embraced  Mahometanifm  ;  but 
ficulty  reached  the  river,  while  the  ferryman  was  neither  he  nor  hit  fucceffors  appear  to  have  been 
hilling  about  his  fare  of  <  farthings,  a  party  of  much  verfed  in  the  arts  of  governments  for  the 
the  rebel  hot  fie  came  op,  and  knowing  Jezdegerd,   Perfian  hiftory,  from  this  period,  becomes  only  an 
killed  him,  in  65s.   Jezdegerd  left  behind  him  a   account  of  inlurrecnons,  murders,  rebellions,  and 
ton  named  Firomz,  and  a  daughter  named  JXtra.   poifonings,  till  Ifte  year  1337  ;  when*  upon  tbe 
Tbe  latter  efpoufed  Boftenay,  whom  the  rabbin}*  death  of  Ahufaid,  it  fplit  to  pieces,  And  was  pof- 
cal  writers  entitle  the  bead  of  the  captivity;  and   feffed  by  a  great  number  of  petty  princes  -t  all  of 
who,  in  fad,  was  the  prince  of  the  Jews  fettled  whom  were  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other  till 
In  Chaldea.   As  for  Firouz,  he  ftiH  preserved  a  the  time  of  Timur  Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  who  once 
bttle  principality  j  and  when  he  died,  left  a  daugh*  more  reduced  them  all  under  one  jurifdiclion, 
ter  named  Mak  Afrid*  who  married  Walid  the  about  A.  D.  1400.  ' 
fon  of  the  caliph  AbdJmalek ;  by  whom  fhe  had      (19O  Pbrsia*  hiitory  of,  to  itacorqobst 
A  fon  named  Texid,  who  became  caliph,  and  fo>   by  the  Sheyr,  Ismabl  Sophi.  After  the  death  of 
vereign  of  Perfia ;  and  who  claiming  the  title  de-  Tamerlane,  Perfia  continued  to  be  governed  by  his 
rived  from  Ufa  mother,  conftantly  ftyled  himfelf  fibn  Shah  Rukh,  or  Mirxa,  a  wife  and  valiant 
the  fon  of  Khtfrou  king  of  Ptrfa^  the  defendant  of  prince;  but  it  did  not  remain  in  Tamerlane's  fa- 
cttiipb  Maroon,  and  among  whofe  anttjton  on  tbe  mily  above  6  fhort  reignst  for  after  continual  dif- 
fde  of  tbe  mother  ivere  Me  Roman  emperor  and  tbe   fentions  among  themfclves,  tbe  laft  of'  them  was 
khaean.   Perfia  continued  to  be  fubject  to  the  A-  defeated  and  (lain  in  147s,  by  Usvat  Caisam,  an 
rab*  till  the  decline  of  tbe  Saracen  empire  j  being   Armenian  prince,  who  founded  the  Armenian  dy- 
foveraed  by  deputies,  entitled  Saltans,  under  the   nafty.  There  were  five  princes  Of  this  line ;  after 
Grand  KbaJifs.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  futtani  of  which  it  fell  into  confufton,  being  held  by  a  great 
Perfia,  Babylon,  Sec  quarrelled  among  therafelves,  number  of  petty  tyrants,  till  the  beginning  of  tbe 
and  occafioned  feveral  revolutions,  and  fluctna*   t6th  century,  when  it  waa  conquered  by  Shah  If- 
tioBS  of  power,  the  confequeuce  of  which  was  the  mael  Safi,  Sufi  or  Sophi  j  whofc  father  was  Sheykh 
•coming  in  of  the  Turks.   Tanoroiopix,  their  Hayder,  who  was  tbe  19th  in  a  dired  line  from 
leader,  conquered  the  fultan  of  Perfiarm  1030,  Ali  the  fon-in-law  of  Mahomet.   When  Tamer- 
and  atTumed  the  government.    He  waa  fucceeded  lane  returned  from  the  defeat  of  Bajazet  the  Turk- 
ey a  aace  of  Turkifh  princes  for  about  100  year«(   i(h  fultan,  he  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of 
when  the  Tartan  invaded  Perfia,  drove  out  the  captives  out  of  Kara  mania  and  Anatolia,  intending 
Turks,  and  a  new  dynafty  of  Tartarian  prince*  to  put  them  to  death ;  and  with  this  intent  he  en, 
fucceeded :  after  which  it  was  feised  by 'various  tefed  Ardebil,  a  city  of  Arderbijan,  15  mtJea  £.  of 
ufurpets,  till  the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  con-  Taurus,  where  he  continued  for  fome  days.  At 
quercd  it,  with  almoft  all  the  reft  of  Afta.  this  rime  Kved  In  that  city  the  Sheykh  Sen,  repu- 

(18.)  Persia,  history  of,  to  its  Ct>wo,uest  ted  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a  faint ;  and,  as  fuch. 
by  Tamerlamr.  After  tbe  death  of  Jenghiz  much  reverenced  by  them.  From  the  fame  of  bis 
KhAn,  which  happened  in  iasy«  Perfia  and  the  fao&ity,  Tamerlane  paid  him  frequent  vifit a;  and, 
neighbouring  countries  were  governed  by  officers  when  he  was  about  to  depart,  promifed  to  grant 
appointed  by  hU  foeccflors,  who  reigned  at  Ke-  whatever  favour  he  fhoold  aik.  Sefi  requeued 
rakorom,  in  the  eafteno  parts  of  Tartary,  till  1*53,  that  he  would  fpare  tbe  lives  of  bis  captives.  Ta- 
when  it  became  once  more  the  feat  of  a  mighty  mertane  granted  his  requeft,  upon  which  the 
empire.iroder  HaaUn,  or  Rtdaku  the  Mogul,  who,  Sheykh  furni  fhed  them  "With  clothes  and  other  ne- 
*a  i«i6|vAboiiihed  the'  ttUlifst,  by  uking  Bag-  ceuaries^  and  lent  them  home  to  their  refpedKve 

5  . .  ct/en  tries. 
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countries.  The  people  were  fo  much  affefled  by  the  affiftancc  of  fome  Engiifh  fhips  in  x6aa  $ 
with  this  extraordinary  inftance  of  virtue,  that  they  and  died  fix  years  after,  aged  70. 
repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Sefi,  bringing  with  (ax.)  Persia,  history  or,  to  the  death 
them  confiderable  prefents.  Thus  the  defcendants  or  Shah  Nadir.  The  princes  wbo  fucceeded 
of  the  Sheykhmadt  a  confpicuous figure  till  i486,  Abbas  were  remarkable  only  for  their  crueltiea 
when  they  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  Turkmans  and  debaucheries,  which  occafioned  a  revolution, 
except  Ifroael,  who  fled  to  Gbilan,  where  he  liv«*d  in  xyi6.  when  Shah  HufTein  was  dethroned  by  the 
for  fome  time  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Afghans  or  Pattans  (fee  Pattaws)  ;  who  being 
that  country.  There  was  at  that  time,  among  the  oppreffed  by  the  ixuntfters,  revolted,  under  the 
Mahometans,  a  vaft  number  of  people  difperfed  conduit  of  one  Mereweis.  The  princes  of  the 
OTer  Afia ;  and  among  thefe  a  party  who  followed  Afghan  race  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  only  16  years, 
Hayder,  the  father  of  Ifmacl.  Ifmael,  finding  that  when  AlhraiT,  the  reigning  (hah,  was  dethroned  by 
Perfia  was  aH  in  confufion,  and  hearing  that  there  one  of  his  officers.  On  this,  Thamafp,  otberwife 
was  a  great  number  of  the  Hayderian  fca  in  Ka-  called  Th  amas,  the  only  furvivor  of  the  family  of 
ramania,  removed  thither,  and  collected  7000  of  Abbas,  allembling  an  army,  invited  into  bis  fcr- 
his  party,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  bis  family;  vice  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtained  great  reputa- 
by  whofe  aid  he  conquered  Shirwan,  After  this  tion  for  his  valour  and  conduct.  No  fooner  had 
he  purfued  his  conquefts ;  and  as  hit  antagonifts  Nadir  Khan  got  the  command  of  the  Per  nan  army, 
never  united  to  oppofe  him,  had  conquered  the  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  ufurper  Efriff, 
greateft  part  of  Pnrfia,  and  reduced  the  city  of  put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  alt  the  places  the 
Bagdad  in  ajio.  But  in  151a,  he  received  a  great  Turks  and  Ruffians  had  taken  during  the  rebellion ; 
defeat  from  Selim  I.  who  took  Tauris,  and  would  and  then  prince  T  ha  mas  feemed  to  be  eftabhflied 
probabrv  have  crufhed  the  empire  of  lfmael  Sophi  on  the  throne :  but  Nadir,  to  whom  Tharoas  had 
in  its  infancy,  had  he  not  thought  the  conqueft  given  the  name  of  Tbamaj  AW/,  that  is,  the  Slave 
of  Egypt  more  important.  tfTbomat  (feeKouLi),  thinking  his  fervices  not 
(so.)  Persia,  history  or,  to  the  death  or  fufficicetly  rewarded,  and  pretending  that  the 
Shah  As  has  the  Great.  Ifmaei  died  in  e$»3,  king  had  a  defign  againft  his  life,  cotifpired  againft; 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  eldeft  fon  Thamafp  J.  his  fovereign,  put  him  to  death,  and  ufurped  the 
who  was  a  man  of  very  limited  abilities,  and  was  throne,  ftyling  himfelf  Shah  Nadir.  He  afterwards 
therefore  invaded  by  the  Turks  on  bis  acceifion  laid  fiege  to  Candahar,  of  which  a  fon  of  Mereweia 
to  the  throne.  However,  they  were  obliged  to  had  pofleffed  himfelf.  While  be  lay  at  this  fiege, 
retreat  by  an  inundation,  which  overflowed  their  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  being  dtftracred 
camp.  Thamafp,  however,  reduced  Georgia  to  with  factions,  one  0/  the  parties  invited  Shah  Na~ 
a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  which  had  pre.  dir  to  come  to  their  affiftancc,  and  betrayed  the 
viouily  been  divided  among  a  number  of  petty-  Mogul  into  his  hands.  He  thereupon  marched  to 
princes.  The  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  princes  Delhi,  the  capital  of  India,  and  fummoned  all  the 
afford  nothing  remarkable  till  the  time  of  Sbah  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces  to  attend  him, 
Abbas  J.  furnamed  the  Great.  He  afcended  the  and  bring  wit b  them  all  the  treafures  they  could 
throne  in  1584  ;  and  began  with  declaring  war  raife ;  and  thofe  that  did  not  bring  as  much  as  he 
againft  the  Tartars,  who  had  feizfcd  tbe  ftnert  part  expected,  he  tortured  and  put  to  de«h.  (See 
of  Choraflan.  Having  raifed  a  powerful  armyt  Delhi,  §  % ;  and  India,  $  xa,  iy)  Having  thus 
he  entered  that  province,  where  he  was  met  by  amaflcd  the  greatelt  treafure  that  ever  prince  was 
AbdaJlih  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  matter  of,  he  returned  to  Perfia,  giving  the  Mogul 
whom  he  attacked  and  defeated,  and  forced  to  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  religning  the  pro- 
abandon  Choraflan.  Here  he  continued  %  years  \  yinces  00  the  VV.  fide  of  the  Indus  to  Pt  rfia.  He 
and  on  leaving  Choraflan,  fixed  the  feat  of  govern,  afterwards  made  a  conqueft  of  Ulbeck  Tartar)  , 
ment  at  Ispahan,  where  it  has  continued  ever  and  plundered  Bochara,  the  capital.  Then  \% 
fioce.  His  next  expedition  was  againft  the  Turks,  marched  againft  the  Dagiftan  Tartars;  but  icfk 
from  whom  he  took  the  city  of  Tauris,  after  de-  great  part  of  his  army  in  their  mountains,  without 
fearing  the  garrifon  ;  on  which  moft  of  the  other  fighting.  He  defeated  tbe  Turks  in  feveral  en- 
adjacent  places  fubmitted.  Oue  city  only,  called  gagemcnts;  but  laying  fiege  to  Bagdad,  was  twice 
Oram,  being  very  ftrongly  fituated,  refitted  allele  compelled  to  raife  it.  He  proceeded  to  change 
efforts  of  Abbas ;  but  was  at  laft  taken  by  tbe  af-  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar,  hanged  up 
fiftance.of  the  Curds,  whom  he  gained  over  by  the  chief  priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  .death,  and 
promtfiog  to  fliare  the  plunder  with  them.  But  was  guilty  of  fuch  cruelty,  that  he  was  at  length 
tuftead  of  this,  be  invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with  affaffinated  by  his  own  relations  in  1747. 
him  ;  and  having  brought  them  to  a  tent,  the  en-  (»s.)  Persia,  history  or,  to  the  death  or 
trance  to  which  had  feveral  turnings,  he  ftationed  Vaxbei,  Kerim  Khan.  Upon  the  death  of  Sbah 
on  the  infide  two  executioners,  wbo  cut  off  the  Nadir,  a  conteft  enfued  among  his  relations  fox 
heads  of  the  guefts  as  foon  as  they  entered.  After  the  crown,  which  rendered  Perfia  a  fcene  of  the 
this  barbarous  piece  of  treachery,  Abbas  confider-  moft  horrible  confufion  for  upwards  of  40  years, 
ably  enlarged  his  dominions,  and  repelled  two  The  reader  will  form  fome  notion  of  tbe  troublea 
dangerous  mvafions  of  the  Turks.  He  attempted  of  this  unhappy  country,  from  the  following  fcrie» 
atfo  to  promote  commerce,  and  civilixe  his  fub-  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  between  the  death  of 
jedas  but  ftainod  all  his  great  adions  by  his  abd-  Nadir  and  the  acceifion  of  Kerim  Khan  (from 
mmable  cruelties.  He  took  the  ifle  of  Ormus  Framklin's  Obfcrvations) :  Their  reigns,  or  more 
from  the  Portuguefe,  who  bad  kept  it  fioce  IJ07,  property  the  length  of  time  they  refpcaively  go- 
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*erned  with  their  party,  were  as  follows:  i,  Adil 
Shah,  9  months,  a.  Ibrahim  Shah,  6  months. 
3.  Shah  Rokh  Shah,  after  a  variety  of  revolution*, 
at  length  regained  the  city  of  Mefchid :  he  was 
alive  in  1787,  and  above  80  years  of  age,  reigning 
!n  Kuorafan,  under  the  direction  of  his  fon  Nuffir 
fjilth  Mccrza.  4  Suleeman  Shah,  and  5.  Ifmael 
Shah,  in  about  40  days  were  both  cut  off,  aim  oft 
as  foon  a6  they  were  elevated  6.  Azad  Khan 
A^han,  one  of  Kerim  Khan's  moft  formidable  ri- 
val^ and  competitors,  wasfubdued  by  him,  brought 
prfoner  to  Shirauz,  and  died  there  a  natural 


the  citadel.  His  orders  were  ftridly  obeyed,  and 
thefe  deluded  men  were  all  maffjcred  in  his  pre- 
fence.  Zikea  Khan's  tyranny  became  foon  into- 
lerable, and  he  wm  cut  off  by  his  own  body-guard, 
when  Abul  Futtah  Khan,  who  was  then  in  the 
camp,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  troops,  whom  he  immediately  led 
back  to  Shirauz.  On  bis  arrival  he  was  acknow- 
ledged as  fovereign  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
took  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  government. 

(14.)  Persia,  history  or,  until  1788.  Ma- 
homed Sadick  Khan,  only  brother  of  the  late  Ke- 


dcath.    7.  HulTur.  Khan  Ktjar,  another  of  Kerim  rim  Khan,  wno  had  during  that  prince's  life  filled 

Khan's  competitors,  was  b<fiecjng  8hirauz,  when  the  high  office  or  beglerbeg  of  Fars,  and  had  been 

his  army  fuddenly  mutinied  and  defertcd  him.  appointed  guardian  of  his  fon  Abul  Futtah  Kban, 

T'n-  mutiny  was  attributed  to  their  want  of  par.  was  at  this  period  governor  of  Bu flora,  which  had 

A  p-trty  fent  by  Kerin  Khan  took  him  prifoner.  been  taken  by  the  Perfiana,  previous  to  the  vakeel's 

JHif  head  was  inftar  Jy  cut  off,  and  preferrted  to  death.  Upon  bearing  of  hts  brother's  deceafir,  he 

K  rim  Khan.   His  family  wore  brought  captives  began  to  form  febemes  for  the  deftmctionr  of  his 

to  Shirauz.    They  were  well  treated,  and  bad  nephew;  but  as  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  be  on 

their  liberty  given  them  foon  after,  under  an  obli-  the  fpot,  he  withdrew  the  Perfian  garrifon  from 

gation  not  to  quit  the  city.   8.  Alt  Merdan  Kban  Buffora,  who  were  all  devoted  to  his  inttreft  ;  eva- 

wau  killed  by  a  mu fleet  fhot  as  he  was  walking  on  cuated  the  place,  and  marched  immediately  for 

the  ramparts  of  Mafchtd  encouraging  his  men.  Shirauz.   The  news  of  Sadick  Khan's  approach 


4.  Kerim  Khan  Zund,  by  birth  a  Curdiftan,  was 
a  favourite  officer  of  N  'dir  Shah,  and  at  the  time 
/of  his  death  was  in  the  fuithern  provinces  Shi- 
raua  and  other  places  had  declared  for  him.  After 
various  encounters,  be  completely  fubdued  all 


threw  the  inhabitants  of  Sbirauz  into  the  greateft 
confirmation:  their  minds  were  varioofly  agitated 
on  the  ocean* on ;  fome,  from  his  public  character, 
expected  he  would  fulfil  the  commands  of  his 
deceafed  brother;  others  expected  he  would  fet 


his  rivals,  md  finally  eflablifhed  himfelf  as  ruler  up  for  himfelf,  which  proved  to  be  the  cafe ;  for 

of  all  Perfia.    He  was  in  pover  about  30  years;  having  entered  Shirauz  a  very  few  days  after,  he 

the  latter  part  of  which  he  governed  Perfia  under  caufed  Abul  Futtah  Khan  to  be  deprived  of  fight* 

the  appellation  of  vakrel  or  regent,  for  he  never  and  put  into  clofe  confinement.  After  this,  Sa- 

avould  take  the  title  of  Jhah.   He  made  Shirauz  dick  Khan  openly  aflumed  the  government.  As 

the  chief  city  of  his  refidencc,  in  gratitude  for  the  loon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Ali  Morad  Khan, 

ofliflance  he  had  received  from  its  inhabitants  and  who  was  at  Ifpahan,  that  lord  inftarvtly  rebelled  { 

thofe  of  the  fouthern  provinces^  He  died  in  1779,  deeming  himfelf  to  have  an  equal  right  to  the  go- 


regretted  by  all  his  fubjeds,  who  efteemed  and 
honoured  him  as  the  glory  rf  Perfia.      '  •  ; 

(11.)  Persia,  history  of,  to  the  death 
qf  Zikea  Khan.  When- the' death  of  Kerim  Khan 


vernment  with  Sadick  Khan,  as  in  fact  he  bad. 
Perfia  was  thus  again  involved  in  all  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war.  AH  Murad  Khan  indeed  took  pof- 
feflion of  Shirauz,  aflumed  the  government,  and 


was  announced  in  the  city,  much  confufion  arofei  gave  to  the  empire  the  flattering  profpect  of  being 
aa  principal  officers  of  the  army,  men  of  high  fettled  under  the  government  of  one  man;  but 
rank,  took  poflcflion  of  the  citadel1,  with  a  refo-  this  ptofpect  was  foon  obfeured  by  the  power  and 
lution  to  acknowledge  Abul  Futtah  Khan  (the  credit  acquired  by  Akau  Mahomed  Khan.  On 
cldeft  fon  of  the  late  Vakeel)  as  their  fovereign,  and  the  night  following  Kerim  Khan's  death,  this  man 
to  defend  him  agamft  all  other  pretenders ;  where-  found  means  to  make  his  efcape  from  Shirauz,  and 
upon  Zikea  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  late  Vakeel  by  fled  to  the  northward,  where,  collecting  fome 
the  mother's  fide,  who  was  poflefled  of  immenfe  troops,  he  foon  made  himfelf  matter  of  Mazande- 
wealth,  enlifted  a  great  part  of  the  army  into  his  ran  and  Ghilan,  and  was  proclaimed  nearly  about 
pay,  by  giving  them  very  confiderablc  bounties,  the  time  that  Ali  Murad  Kban  had  taken  Shirauz. 
Zikea  Khan  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zund  (or  the  "*It  is  remarkable  (fays  our  author),  that  from  his 
jLackeriea),  a  man  remarkably  proud,  cruel,  and  firft  entering  into  competition  for  the  government, 
unrelenting.  Having  aflembted  a  large  body  of  be  has  been  fuccefsfu I  in  every  battle  which  he  hat 
troops,  he  marched  to  the  citadel,  and  laid  clofe  fought.  He  is  an  eunuch,  having  been  made  fo 
fiege  to  it  for  3  days;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  whilft  an  infant,  by  the  command  of  Nadir  Shah, 
rinding  he  could  not  take  it  by  force,  he  had  re-  but  pofleiTes  great  perfonal  bravery."  Ali  Murad 
courfe  to  treachery.  To  each  of  the  principal  Khan,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  Akau  Mahomed 
khane  he  fent  a  written  paper,  by  which  he  fwore  Kban,  determined  to  go  againft  him  ;  but  as  he 
upon  the  Koran,  that  if  they  would  come  out  and  was  previoufly  proceeding  to  Ifpahan  to  fupprefs 
iubmit  to  him,  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  (hould  be  a  rebellion,  he  fell  fuddenly  from  his  horfe  and  ex- 
touched,  and  that  they  Ihould  have  their  effects  pired.  At  this  period  Jaafar  Khan,  the*eldeft  and 
fecured  to  them.  Upon  this  a  confutation  was  only  furviving  (on  of  Sadick  Khan,  was  governor 
held  by  th<  m  •  and  as  they  could  not  fubfift  many  of  Khums  1  be  deemed  this  a  favourable  opportu- 
days  longer,  they  agreed  to  fui render,  relying  on  rfity  to  allert  his  pretenfions  to  the  government, 
Zikea's  pn  miles.  Zikea,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  and  immediately  marched  with  what  few  troop* 
private  orders  tor  the  khans  to  be  fciztd,  and  be  had  to  Ifpahan  :  10  11  alter  his  arrival  he  was 
brought  feparately  before  him  as  they  came,  out  of  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  malcontents  who 

were 
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In  t  his  fitu.it ion  be  remained  ry  and  diffipation  of  the  ancient  Peruana,  The 

modern  Km  funs,  like  the  Turks,  plundering  ail 
the  adjacent  nations  for  beautiea  to  breed' by,  are 
men  of  a  good  ftature,  fhape,  and  complexion ; 
bat  the  Gaures,  or  ancient  Perfiana,  are  homely, 
ill-lhapcd  and  clumfy,  with  a  rough  Jkin,  and 
olive  complexion!.    In  fome  provinces  not  only 


P 

then  in  arms, 
fome  time;  but  Akau  Mahomet  Khan  eotning 
down  upon  him  with  his  army,  be  was  obliged  to 
riik  his  fate  in  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated,  fled 
with  the  remains  of  his  troops,  to  Sbiraux.  Soon 
after  be  ventured  a  fecond  engagement  with  his  op- 
ponents Akau  Mahomet  Kkan  ;  and  for  this  pur 


pofe  marcbed  with  bis  army  towards  Ifaphan  :  the  the  complexions,  but  the  constitutions  of  the  in. 


two  armies  met  near  Yezdekhaft,  when  a  battle 
enfucd ;  and  Akau  Mahomed  Khan's  fuperior  for- 
tune again  prevailing,  Jaafar  Khan  was  defeated; 
and  retired  to  Sbirauz,  which  he  quitted  on  the 
«5th  of  June  1787,  and  (hortly  after  marcbed  his 
army  to  the  northward,  but  returned  in  October 
without  having  effected  any  thing."  Such  was 
the  flare  of  Perfia  in  1788.  Mr  Prancklin,  from 
whofe  excellent  Ohfervatitmj  on  a  Tour  made  in 
ike  years  1786-7  thefe  particulars  are  moftly  ex- 
tracted, lays  that  Jaafar  Khan  is  the  moft  "  likely, 


habitants  fufler  greatly  by  the  extreme  beat  of 
the  climate.  The  Perfian  women  are  generally 
handfome  and  weli-fhaped  but  much  inferior  to 
tbofe  of  Georgia  and  Circa/fia.  The  men  wear 
large  turbans  on  their  beads,  fome  of  them  very 
rich,  interwoven  with  gold  and  filver ;  a  vcft,  girt 
with  a  Cam ;  and  over  it  a  loofe  garment,  fome- 
thing  fhorter ;  with  fandals,  or  flippers,  on  their 
feet.  When  they  ride,  which  they  do  every  day, 
they  wear  pliant  boots  of  yellow  leather  \  the  fur- 
niture of  their  horfes  is  extremely  rich,  and  the 
i.i  cafe  of  fuccefs  againft  bis  opponent,  to  restore   ftirrups  generally  of  filter:  whether  on  horfeback 


the  country  to  a  happy  and  reputable  ftate ;  but 
it  will  require  a  long  time  to  recover  it  from  the 
calamities  into  which  the  different  revolutions  have 
brought  it :— a  country,  if  an  oriental  metaphor 
may  be  allowed,  once  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
Fden,  fair  and  flourifliing  to  the  eye ; — Now,  lad 
reverfe  J  defpoiled  and  leaflefs  by  the  cruel  ravages 
of  war,  and  defolating  contention. 

(S5.)  Paasia,  Islands  of.  In  his  voyage  from 
Gorboon  up  the  Perfian  Gulph,  Mr  Ives  makes 


or  on  foot  they  wear  a  broad  fword  and  a  dag- 
ger in  their  falh.  The  drefs  of  the  women  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  men ;  only  their 
verts  are  longer,  and  they  wear  ftiffened  caps  on 
their  beads,  and  their  hair  down.  With  refped 
to  outward  behaviour,  lays  an  intelligent  traveller, 
44  The  Perfians  are  certainly  the  Parifians  of  the 
Eaft.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infolent  demeanor  pe- 
culiarly marks  the  character  of  the  Turk  1  fh  nation 
towards  foreigners  and  Chriftians,  the  behaviour 


Kyes,  Inderahie,  Shittewar,  and  Bufheel. 
of  thefe  were  quite  barren ;  on  others  there  were 
a  few  trees  and  bullies,  with  little  fifhing  towns, 
and  a  few  fmall  vefleis  lying  along  fhore.  The 
date  trees  were  thinly  fcattered  among  the  hills ; 
and  fuch  was  the  barrcnnefs  of  thefe  iOands  that 


mention  of  feveral  iflands,  named  Kifme,  Polloar,  of  the  Perfians  would,  on  the  contrary,  do  honour 

to  the  moft  civilized  nations :  they  are  kind,  cour- 
teous, civil,  and  obliging.  Their  ufual  drink,  is 
water  and  fherbet,  as  in  other  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, wine  being  prohibited ;  but  of  all  Mahome- 
tan nations,  they  pay  the  leaft  regard  to  this  pro- 
hibition. Many  of  them  drink  wine  publicly, 
it  waa  a  matter  of  furprife  how  (beep  and  goats  and  aim  oft  all  of  them  in  private  (excepting  tbofe 
could  fubfift  upon  tbem,  till  it  was  found,  that  who  have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and 
the  foil  produced  a  kind  of  fmalLleaved  juicy  men  of  religion) :  they  are  alio  very  liable  to  be 
mallows,  on  which  thefe  animals  feed.  The  Per-  quarrelfome  when  inebriated,  which  is  often  at- 
fian  coaft  affords  a  moft  romantic  profpect.  Nar-  tended  with  fatal  confequences.  They  eat  opium, 
ban  point  terminates  in  a  long  and  low  piece  of  but  in  much  lets  quantities  than  the  Turks  ;  and 
land,  which  runs  off  into  the  gulph  from  the  foot  indeed  in  every  thing  they  fay  or  do,  eat  or  drink, 
of  the  Perfian  hill?.  Between  this  point  and  the  they  make  a  point  to  be  as  different  from  this  na- 
main  land  is  a  channel,  in  which  a  fhip  of  900  tion  as  pofiible,  whom  they  deteft  beyond  roeafure; 
tone  burden  might  eafily  ride.  Through  all  the  efteeming  Jews  and  Chriftians  fuperior  to  than, 


Perfian  Gulph,  Mr  Ives  remarks,  that  the  fpring 
water  on  the  iflands  is  much  better  than  that  on 
the  continent.  At  the  ifland  called  Baharen,  dU 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  at  certain 
rn  depths,  and  come  up  again  with  their  vef- 
fels  filled  with  frefh  water.  Tbis  frefh  water  is 
found  in  holes  or  little  natural  wells,  fome  fathoms 
below  the  fur  face  of  the  fea.  The  Arabs  have 
certain  marks  on  the  ifland  to  teach  tbem  where 
to  dive  for  the  frefh  water. 

(a6.)  Persia,  Manners  of  the  people  of. 
The  ancient  Perfiana  are  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous  and  effeminate.  After  the 
cooqueft  of  the  empire  by  Alexander,  the  Greek 
discipline  and  martial  fpirit  being  in  part  commu- 
nicated to  them,  they  became  much  more  formi- 
dable ;  and  hence  the  Partbians  were  a  match,  not  connection  the  inftant  that  ber  keeper  expires, 
only  for  the  Syro-Macedonian  princes,  but  even      1*8.)  Persia,  metals  and  other  minerals 
for  the  Romans.  Of  their  manners  we  know  little   in.  Metals  of  all  forts  have  been  found  in  Perfia. 
nothing,  but  that  to  their  valour  and  military   Since  the  reign  of  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper, 

and  lead  have  been  very  common }  but  there  arc 


and  much  nearer  to  falvation.  They  are  of  the 
feet  of  AH ;  whom  they  venerate  to  a  high  degree 
of  blafphemy,  and  exalt  even  above  the  Almighty 
himfelf. 

(27.)  Persia,  Marriage  laws  in.  The  moft 
remarkable  law  among  the  Perfians  refpects  mar- 
riage. A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  when  he 
cboofes,  without  affigning  any  other  reafon  for  the 
divorce  than  that  it  is  his  pleafure.  If  be  ihould 
change  bis  mind,  be  may  again  marry  ber,  divorce 
her  a  fecond  time,  and  a  third  time  marry  her  ; 
but  here  this  privilege  ft  ops.  Mo  man  is  allowed 
to  marry  the  woman  whom  be  has  thrice  divor- 
ced. A  widow  is  obliged  to  mourn  four  months 
for  her  deceafed  hufbaud  before  fhe  can  be 
ried  to  another ;  but  a  concubine  may  form  a  1 
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no  gold  or  filter  mine?  open.  There  are  diver 
mines  in  Kerman  and  Mezanderan,  and  one  near 
Spaubawn ;  but  they  cannot  be  worked  for  want 
of  wood.  Sulphur,  faltpetre,  fait,  and  alum  are 
found  in  plenty.  Plains,  fometimes  10  leagues  in 
length,  are  covered  entirely  with  frit,  and  others 
with  fulphur  or  alum.  In  fome  places  fait  is  dug 
out  of  mines.  Marble,  freeftone,  and  flate,  are 
found  in  great  plenty  about  Hammadan.  The 
marble  is  of  4  colours,  via.  white,  black*  red  and 
black,  and  white  and  black.  Perfia  yields  both 
black  and  white  petroleum.  Near  Tauris  they 
find  azure.  And  there  are  fereral  rocks  or  mines 
of  turquoifea. 

(»9.)  Persia,  Mountains  of.  There  is  perhaps 
tio  country  in  the  world  which,  generally  fpeaking, 
is  more  mountainous  than  Perfia ;  but  many  of 
them  have  neither  fprings  nor  metals,  and  but  few 
are  (haded  with  trees.  Some  of  the  chief  of  them 
are  fituated  on  the  frontiers,  and  ferve  as  a  kind 
of  natural  ramparts  to  this  raft  empire.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  mountains  of  Caucafus  and  Ara- 
rat, fometimea  called  the  mowtamt  of  Dagbtftan 
which  fill  all  the  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and 
Cafpian  feas :  thofe  called  Taunu*  and  the  feveral 
branches  thereof,  run  through  Perfia  from  Nato* 
lia  to  India,  and  fill  all  the  middle  of  the  country. 

(30  )  Persia,  provinces  or.  Perfia  is  divided 
into  11  provinces;  vis.  1.  Shirvan;  a.  Adirbeit- 
zan ;  3.  Gbilan  ;  4.  Mezanderan  and  Taberiftan ; 
j*.  Pertian  Irak,  or  ancient  Parthia  r  6.  Chufiftan ; 
7.  Fariftan  ;  g.  Kerman,  or  Keriflan  ;  o  Mecran, 
orMakran:  so.  Segeftan;  and  ti.  Sableftau,  or 
Zableftan,  and  Chorafan,  including  Aftcrabat  and 
Dageftan.  (See  thefe  articles.)  Candahar  was  an- 
ciently a  province  of  Perfia,  but  is  now  indepen- 
dent. 

(31.)  Persia,  quadrupeds,  insects,  and 
birds  or.  The  horfes  of  Perfia  arc  the  molt 
beautiful  of  the  Baft,  though  they  are  not  fo 
much  eftcemed  as  thofe  of  Arabia ;  fo  great  how. 
ever,  is  the  demand,  that  the  finest  ones  will 
fetch  from  90I.  to  450I-  ftcrling.  They  are 
higher  than  the  Englifh  faddle  horfes;  ftraight 
before,  with  a  fmall  head,  legs  wonderfully  (len- 
der, and  finely  proportioned ;  they  are  gentle  tra- 
vellers, very  light  and  fprightly,  and  are  of  iervice 
till  they  are  18  or  to  years  old.  The  great  num- 
bers or  them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies, 
though  none  can  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  licence  from  the  king,  makes  them  dear. 
Aftes  are  of  two  forts;  the  firft  bred  in  Perfia, 
heavy  and  dolttfh  ;  the  other  originally  of  an  A- 
rabian  breed,  the  moft  docile  and  ufefut  creatures 
in  the  world.  They  are  ufed  wholly  for  the 
faddle,  being  very  fure-footed,  carrying  their 
head 8  lofty, ;  and  moving  gracefully.  Some  of 
them  are  valued  at  soK  fter.  The  mules  here  are 
alfo  very  fine;  they  pace  well,  never  fall,  and  are 
feldom  tired.  The  higheft  price  for  a  mule  is 
about  45 1.  Camels  are  alio  numerous  in  Pec  ma, 
and  very  ferviceable  :  they  call  them  kethty  kroucb 
koMtoTit  i.  e.  (he  ./bit*  of  the  land  /  becaufe  the  in. 
land  trade  is  earned  on  by  them  aa  the  foreign  ia 
by  fhips.  Of  thefe  camels  there  are  two  forts, 
the  northern  and  fouthern:  the  latter,  which  is 
much  the  fmaller  but  fwiftcr,  wilj  carry  a  load  of 
above  700  weight,  and  trot  as  fall  as  a  horfe  will 
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gallop ;  the.,  other  will  travel  with  a  load  of  it 00 
or  jjoo  weight ;  both  are  profitable,  coiling  little 
or  nothing  to  keep.  Tbey  travel  without  baiter 
or  reins;  grazing  on  the  road*  notwithftanding 
their  load.  They  are  managed  entirely  by  the 
voice ;  thofe  who  direct  them  finging,  and  the  ca- 
mel moving  brifker  or  flower,  at  tbey  keep  a  . 
quicker  or  flower  time.  The  camels  (bed  their 
hair  clean  in  fpring.  Camels  hair  ia  the  moft  pro- 
fitable fleece  of  all  the  tame  beats :  fine  (tuffs  are 
made  of  it  ;•  and  in  Europe,  hats,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  a  little  beaver.  As  beef  is  little  eaten  in 
Perlia,  their  oxen  are  generally  employed  in 
plouging  and,  other  labour.  Hogs  are  nowhere 
bred  in  Perfia,  if  we  except  a  province  or  two  on 
the  border  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Sheep  and  deer 
are  very  common.  Of  wild  beafts,  the  number 
ia  not  great  becaufe  there  are  few  forefts ;  but 
where  there  are  any,  as  in  Hyrcania,  now  called 
Tabristan,  great  numbers  of  lions,  bears,  tigers, 
leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars,  and  wolvea,  arc 
found.  There  are  but  few  infects,  owing  to  the 
drynefs  of  the  climate.  But  in  fome  provinces, 
there  is  a  vaft  number  of  locufts,  which  fly  about 
in  fuch  clouds  as  to  darken  the  air.  In  certain 
places  they  have  large  black  fcorpions,  fo  veno- 
mous, that  fuch  as  are  ftung  by  them  die  in  a  few 
hours.  In  others  they  have  lizards  frightfully  ug- 
ly, which  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large 
toad,  their  (kins  being  aa  hard  and  tough  as  that 
of  the  fea-dog.  The  foutbern  provinces  are  in- 
fefted  with  gnats;  fome  with  long  legs,  fome 
white,  aod  as  fmall  at  fleas,  which  make  no  bux- 
zing,  but  fting  fuddenly  and  fmartly,  like  needles. 
Among  the  reptiles  is  a  long  fejuare  wotm,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Aoaurtvy,  i.  e.  tboufand  feet, 
becaufe  its  whole  body  is  covered  with  feet ;  it 
runs  prodigioufly  faft;  and  its  bite  is  (J  anger  out, 
and  even  mortal,  if  it  gets  into  the  ear.  There  are 
in  Perfia  all  the  forts  of  fowls  we  have  in  Europe. 
Wild  and  tame  pigeons  are  kept  iu  vaft  numbers 
all  over  the  kingdom,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
dung.  They  have  pigeons  fo  taught,  that,  flying 
in  one  flock,  they  fur  round  wild  ones,  and  bring 
tbem  with  them  to  their  matters.  The  partridges 
are  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the  world,  being  ge- 
nerally of  the  fize  of  our  fowls.  Geefe,  ducks, 
cranes,  herons,  and  many  other  forts  of  water 
fowls,  are  common  ;  nightingales  are  beard  all 
the  year,  but  chiefly  in  fpring ;  martlets  learn 
whatever  words  are  taught  them :  and  a  bird  cal- 
led n«*/w,  chatters  inceffantly,  and  repeats  what- 
ever it  heart.  Of  birds  of  a  larger  fize,  the  moft 
remarkable  is  the  pelican,  by  the  Perfiant  called 
tacab,  i.  e.  water-carrier  f  and  mt/et  i.  r.  Jbeefi  be- 
caufe it  it  as  Urge  at  one  of  thofe  animals.  (See 
Pelicanus.)  There  ace  in  Perfia  various  birds 
or  prey.  Some  of  their  falcons  are  the  largeft  and 
fineft  in  the  world :  the  Perfian  lords  are  great 
lovers  of  falconry,  and  the  king  bat  generally  800 
of  them,  each  of  which  has  a  pcrlbo  to  attend  it. 

Pxrsia,  Rivers  op.  Except  tbe  Araxes, 
which  rifesinthe  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  talis 
into  tbe  Kur  or  Cyrus  before  it  reaches  the  Caf- 
pian Sea,  there  it  not  one  navigable  ft  ream  in  this 
country.  Tbe  Oxut  divides  Perua  on  the  NE. 
from  Ulbick  Tartary.  The  Indue  alfo  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  hvera  oi  Perfia,  as  the  pro- 
vince! 
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i  W.  of  that  river  are  now  in  pofleffion  of  vices  indeed  to  which  the  Afi&rJcs  in  general  are 

that  crown:  It  run*  a  course  of  more  than  1000  much  addided.                       **s  ,  • 

miles,  and  overflows  all  the  low  ground* in  April,  ($6.)  Persia,  Trade,  Man  u fact u r h s  akd 

May,  and  June.  Money  or.    The  Engliih,  and  other  nations 

(33.)  Persia,  Seas  and  Fish  of.   The  feaa  trade  with  the  Perfians  by  the  gulph  of  Ormus  at 

on  the  S.  of  Perfia  are,  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  or  Gombroon,  and  by  the  way  of  Turkey.   A  trade 

Ba flora,  the  Gulph  of  Ormus,  and  the  Indian  alio  was  not  many  years  finoe  opened  by  the  En. 

Ocean.  The  only  fea  on  the  N.  is  the  Cafpian,  or  girth  with  Perfia  through  Ruflia*  and  the  Caf- 

Uyrcanian  fea ;  which  is  more  properly  a  lake,  pun  Sea;  but  that  is  now  difcootinued,  havme 

having  no  communication  with  any  other  fea.  been  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Ruffia,  who  were 

Thefc  feaa  together  with  the  lakes  and  rivers,  Tup*  apprehenkve  that  the  Englifh  would  teach  the 

ply  Perfia  with  plenty  of  fifh.  The  Perfia n  Gulph  Perfians  to  build  fhips,  and  difpute  the  nnvintion 

is  believed  to  have  more  fifh  than  any  other  fraHn  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  with  them.    The  principal 

the  world.   On  the  coafts  of  this  gohph  is  taken  commodities  and  manufactures  of  Perfia,  are  raw 

fort  of  fifh,  whofe  flefh  is  of  a  red  colour,  very  and  wrought  filksv  mohair  camblets,  carpets,'  lea- 


delicious  and  fume  of  them  weigh  soo  or  3001b.  ther ;  for  which,  and  fome  others,  the  European 
The  river  fifh  are  chiefly  barbels.  Tbofe  of  the  merchants  exchange  chiefly  woollen  manufac 
lakes  are  carps  and  (hades.  In  the  river  Spauhawn  tures ;  but  the  trade  it  carried  on  altogether  in 
are  a  great  number  of  crabs,  which  crawl  up  the  Eoropean  dipping,  the  Perfians  baring  fcarce  arrv 
trees  and  live  under  the  leaves,  whence  they  are  (hips  of  their  own,  and  the  Ruffians  havine  the 
taken ;  and  are  efleemed  very  deNcious.  Cole  navigation  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,   There  is  not 

(54.)  Paasia,  soil  and  Faouvcs  of.  The  a  more  profitable  trade  m  the  world,  than  that 
foil  of  Perfia  is  m  general  ftony,  fandy,  barren,  and  "  1 
everywhere  fo  dry,  that,  if  it  he  not  watered,  it 
produces  nothing,  not  even  grafs;  but,  where 
they  cam  turn  the  water  into  their  plains  and  val- 
leys* it  is  not  unfruitful.  These  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence of  fertility  in  the  various  provinces;  thofe 
of  Media,  Iberia,  Hyrcahia,  and  Bactria,  are  now 
m  a  great  meafijre  what  they  were  formerly,  and 
fur  pa  is  moft  of  the  others  ki  their  productions.  All 
along  the  Per  ft  an  Gulph,  the  foil  is  barren,  cattle 


which  i  1  carried  on  between  Gombroon  and  Sural  • 

the  Banians  and  Armenians  from  Perfia  to  India 
The  ihah  of  Perfia  is  the  chief  merchant;  and 
we  ufoaUy  employs  hie  Armenian  fubjeas  to  traf- 
fic for  him  in  every  part  of  the  world.  His  aeenta 
rauft  have  the  offer  of  -  ajt  anerchantfife,  before  his 
tobjeaa  are  permitted  to  trade.  •  It  is  computed 
that  Perfia  produces  yearly  upwards  of  aa  000 
lefs  numerous,  and  every  thing  in  a  worfe  coudi-   bates  of  filk,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of*  Ghflan 


tion  than  any  where  eife.  Though  there  is  fcarce  a 
province  in  Perfia  which  does  not  produce  wine, 
yet  the  wine  «rf  fome  provinces  is  much  more 
efteemed  than  that  of  others;  bat  that  of  Ski- 
muz.  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  in 
Perfia.  The  grain  moft  common  there  is  wheat, 
fine.   As  for  barley,  rice,  and  mil- 


let, tbey  only  make  bread  of  them  in  fome  places, 
as  in  Courdiftan,  when  their  wheat  bread  is  ea> 
haufted;  but  rice  is  the  unrterfaf  aliment,-  and 
therefore  after  they  have  fowu  ft  as  other  grain, 
tbey  in  3  months  tranfplaot  it,  root  by  root,  into 
fields,  which  are  well  watered,  other  wile  it  would 
never  attain  that  perfection  which  it  acquires. 
Com  ripens  exceedingly,  ib  thafcm  fome  parts 


weighing  t&3  pounds. 
Vaft  quantities  of  Perfia*  filk  ufed  to  be  imported 

.Z?£i£  JSlEKE  ill?*  ^  Ensh'*» 

anu  Ksmians,  before  the  civtl  wars  begin.  The 
goods  exported  from  Perfia  to  India*  are,  tobacco, 
all  forts  of  frwits,  pickled  and  preferred,  efpeciai. 
\y  dates,  marmalade,  wines,  diftilled  waters,  hbr- 
fes,  Pet fian  feathers,  and  Turkey  feather  of  all  forts 
*i^'OQ?:  5  gw«q««»ty  whereof  is  alfo  ex. 
ported  to  Mufcovy  and  other  Eoropean  countries. 
The  exports  to  Turkey  are,  tobacco,  galls*  thread, 
goats  hair,  fluffs,  mats,  boas  work,  and  many 
other  things.  As  there  are  no  pofts  fn  the  eaft,  and 
trading  by  commiffion,  with  the  ufe  of  bills  of 
exchange,  is  little  known,  traffic  moft  proceed  in  a 


flan  bread 


a  threefold  crop  in  the  yearw  The  Pen-  very  auk  ward  heavy  manner,  m  comparifon  of  that 
I  is  white,  and  goodv  and  commonly   of  Europe.   The  moft  current  money  of  Pert?  a  is 


che*P\  theabaffee*,  worth  about  is.  4d.  fterling;  they 

(3*.)  Persia,  stati  of  aCimcx  in.   The  are  of  the  fine*  filler.   An  abafTee  is  worth  two 

Perfians  excel  more  m  poetry  than  any  other  fort  mahmoudes ;  a  mahmoude.  two  fhahees  •  and  a 

of  literature ;  and  aftrologers  are  now  in  as  great  fhahee,  tea  fingle  or  five  double  cafbeghes':  t&efe 

rr  put  at  ion  as  the  magi  were  formerly.    Their  taft  pieces  are  of  brafs,  the  others  of  River-  for 

books  are  all  M8S.  the  art  of  printing  having  not  gold  is  not  current  in  trade.   The  fhahees  are  not 

yet  been  introduced  among  them:  they  excel  in-  very  common;  but  mahmoudes  and  cafbeghe* 

deed  in  writing,  and  have  eight  different  hands,  are- current  everywhere.   Horfes,  camels,  hou fes 

Tbey  write  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  as  the  »c.  are  generally  fold  by  the  toman,  which  is  art 

Arabs  do.   In  their  fhort  hand,  they  ufe  the  let-  imaginary  com.  worth  aco  fhahees,  or  so  abafleea  - 

ters  of  the  alphabet;  and  the  fame  fetters  differ-  • 1 
ently  pointed,  witl  have     different  figm  fixations. 
In  fliort,  the  Pernaris  are  born  with  as  good  natu- 
ral parts  as  any  peoplO  in  the  Baft,  but  make  a  bad 

uie  of  them  ;  being  great  differnfefors,  cheats,  l  ars,  With  refpect  to  the  forces'  of  Perfia,  their'  two" 

and  flatterers,,  and  haviBg  M'rong  prbpenfity  to  bodies,  called  the  KortfhUt  and  Gouhas,  that- 

rHkfcuctsi'  aodwnduience;  fcrt e  on  horfeback,  are  well  kept  and  paid,  and 

j~»tia\«*%V«!  •      .     ,t-  «d*  4             .  r  -     r  mij 
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and  they  ufualty  reckon  their  eftates  that  way. 
Such  a  one,  they  fay,  is  worth  fo  many  tomans, 
as  We  fay  pounds  in  England!. 
(37.)  Vb*sia,  troops  or,  royal  titlis,  &c. 


eo'.upluoulacty 
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may  amount,  the  former  to  about  «,ooo,  and  very  eafy,  as  each  tree  is  well  flocked  with  t hem . 
the  latter  to  about  1 8,000.  The  Kortifhes  are  de-  Thefe  perfimon  apples  are  put  into  a  dough  of 
ken  tied  from  an  ancient  but  foreign  race  j  and  wheat  or  other  flour,  formed  into  cakes ;  and 
the  Goulans  are  either  Georgian  renegadoet  or  put  into  an  oven,  in  which  they  continue  till  they 
Oaves,  or  the  children  of  flaves  of  all  nations,  are  quite  baked  and  fufficient  ly  dry,  when  they 
The  infantry,  called  Tangtchies,  are  picked  out  are  taken  out  again :  then,  in  order  to  brew  the 
from  among  the  moft  robuft  and  vigorous  of  the  liquor,  a  pot  full  of  water  if  put  on  the  fire,  and 
peafants,  and  compofe  a  body  of  40,000,  or  50,000.  fome  of  the  cakes  are  put  in :  thefe  become  foft 
The  Pcrfiaos  have  few  fortified  towns,  and  had  by  degrees  as  the  water  grows  warm,  and  cram- 
no  mips  of  war  till  KouH  Khan  built  a  royal  na-  ble  in  pieces  at  laft ;  the  pot  is  their  taken  from 
▼y,  and  among  them  had  a  man  of  war  of  80  guns  |  the  fire,  and  the  water  in  it  well  fibred  about, 
but  ftnce  the  death  of  that  ufurper,  we  hear  no  that  the  cakes  may  mix  with  it :  this  is  then  pour- 
more  of  their  fleet.  The  arms  of  the  king  of  ed  into  another  veflcl,  and  they  continue  to  fteep 
Perfia,  are  a  Hon  couchant,  looking  at  the  fun  as  and  break  as  many  cakes  as  are  neceflary  for  a 
he  ri fee  over  his  back.  His  ufual  title  is  Shaw  or  brewing :  the  matt  is  then  infufed,  and  they  pro* 
Patjbaw*  the  difpofer  of  kingdom s .  They  add  alfo  ceed  aa  ufual  with  the  brewing.  Beer  thus  pre- 
to  the  king's  titles  thofe  of  fultan,  and  chart  or  pared,  is  reckoned  much  preferable  to  other  beer. 
{bam,  which  is.the  title  of  the  Tartar  fovereigus.  They  likewife  make  brandy  of  this  fruit  in  the 
To  acts  of  ft  ate,  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not  following  manner :  having  collected  a  fufficient 
fubfcribe  his  name ;  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  quantity  of  perfiroons  in  autumn,  they  are  alto- 
manner,  viz,  Tb'u  art,  or  edi8y  it  given  by  him  get  her  put  into  a  vefiel,  where  they  He  for  a  week 
ivbom  tbe  untver/t  obeys.  till  they  are  quite  foft :  then  they  pour  water  on 

(1.)  PERSIAN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Perfia.  them,  and  in  that  ftate  they  are  left  to  ferment  of 

.  (a.)  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  Gulf  or  Persia,  themfelves,  without  any  addition.   The  brandy 

a  large  gulf  of  Ana,  between  Perfia  and  Arabia  is  then  made  in  the  common  way,  and  is  laid  to 

Felix.   The  entrance  near  Ormut  is  not  above  30  be  very  good,  efpecially  if  grapes  (in  particular  of 

miles  over;  but  within,  it  is  180  in  breadth ;  and  the  fweet  fort),  which  are  wild  in  the  woods,  be 

the  length,  from  Ormui  to  the  mouth  of  the  mixed  with  the  perfimon  fruit.  Some  perfimon 5 

Euphrates,  it  4*0  miles.  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  September,  but  moft  of 

(3J  Persian.  Wheel.    See  Hydrostatics,  them  later,  and  fome  not  before  November  and 

PERSIANS,  n.f.  The  People  of  Perfia.  See  December,  when  the  cold  firft  overcomes  their 

Persia,  0  16.  acrimony.   The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  good 

%  \.  PERSIC  A,  the  Peach,  is  by  Linnaeus  referred  for  joiners  inftruments,  fuch  as  planes,  handles  to 

to  the  fame  clafs  and  genus  with  amycdalus  ;  chiffels,  Sec.  but  if  after  being  cut  down  it  bes  e*> 

however,  as  they  are  reckoned  different  genera,  pofed  to  funfhine  and  rain,  it  is  the  firft  wood 

by  Tournefort  and  others,  we  (hall  here  mention  which  rots,  and  in  a  year's  time  there  is  nothing 

the  3  principal  fpecies  of  the  Perfica,  moft  re-  left  but  what  is  ufelefs.  When  the  perfimon  trees 

markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  get  once  into  a  field,  they  arc  not  eafily  got  out 

x.  Persica  Africaba,  the  double.flowering  of  it  again,  as  they  fpread  greatly. 

Dwarf  Almond.  (1.)  PERSIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  St  Paul  fa- 

2.  PaasiCA  hum  1  LIE,  the  Dwarf  Almond;  lutes  in  bis  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  ia.)  and 

Thefe  two  reach  not  above  the  height  of  3  or  4  calls  hi»  beloved  filter.   She  is  not  honoured  by 

feet,  though  their  flowers  are  of  equal  beauty  any  church,  which  is  fomething  fiitgolar. 

with  the         .-".n                                 *•   '  (a.)  Persis,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province 

Persica  vulgaris,  the  common  peach  of  Perfia*  bounded  by  Media,  Carmaora,  Sufiana, 

tree,  with  double  flowers*  U  i*  *,*try  great  orna-  End  the  Perfian  Gulf.   It  is  ufed  by  fome  authors 

rnent  in  gardens,  producing  very  large  double  for  Perfia  itfelf. 

flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  or  purple  colour,  and  •  To  PERSIST,  v.  n.  [perjfio,  Latin,  perfifter, 

growing  to  a  confiderablc  fize.    Numerous  other  Fr.)   To  perfevere ;  to  continue  firm ;  not  to  give 

fpecies  of  peach , trees,  with  their  culture,  ufes,  over.— An  immortal  foul  (hall  perfifi  in  being, 

&c.  are  defcribed  under  Amygoalus,  0  1—9.  when  time  hfelf  fhall  ceafe.  South.'-'-  It"  they  per- 

PERS1CARIA,  in  botany.   See  Polygonum,  Jifi  in  pointing  -their  batteries  againft  particular 

N°  3.  perfons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making  repri- 

PERSICUM  MarE,  or  \  in  ancient  geography,  fa  Is.  AddiCon. 

PERSICUS  Sihus,      )  a paxtof  the fea  which  •  PERS1STANCE. )  ».  /.  [from  ptrftj.  Per- 

the  Romans  called  Mart  Rub  rum,  and  the  Greeks,  *  PERSISTENCY,  yjijlente  teems  more  pro* 

Mare  Erytbntum  i  wafhing  Arabia  Felix  on  the  per.]    1.  The  ftate  of  perfifting ;  fteadinefi;  con. 

E.  between  which  and  Carman  ia,  entering  into  ftancy }  peHeverance  in  good  or  bad.— The  love 

the  land,  it  walhes  Perfia  on  the  S.    Its  large  of  God  better  can  confift  with  the  indeliberate 

mouth  confifts  of  ftraight  fides,  like  a  neck,  and  commifiions  of  many  fins,  than  with  an  allowed 

then  the  land  retiring  equally  a  vaft  way,  and  the  pcrfiflence  in  any  one.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

fea  furrounding  it  in  a  large  compafs  of  fhore,  3.    Obftinacy;  obduracy ;  contumacy. — Thou 

there  is  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  human  head,  think'ft  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  as  thou  and 

{Mela.)  TheophraftuB calls  this  bay  Simu  ArabUus.  FalfUff,  for  obduracy  and/fg^vVnrj*.  Sbak. 

PERSIMON.   Sec  Diosfyroe*  NJ  a.   From  *  PERSISTIVE.  adj.  [from  perffi.\  Steady; 

the  perfimon  is  made  a  very  pal  stable  liquor  in  not  receding  from  a  purpofc ;  perlevcring.— 

the  following  manner:  As  f<*>n  *s  the  fruit  is  The  pvj&ra&ive  tryalt  of  great  Jove, 

ripe,  a  fufficient  quantity  is  gathered,  which  is  To  find  ferfijhve  conrbney  in  man*  SbuA. 

PERSIUS 
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PF.RSTTJS  Flaccus,  Auhis,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  9.  Man  or  woman  represented  in  a  fitfitioos-  oTav 

reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  fatires.   He  was  logue.— All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  faith  the 

born,  according  to  fome,  at  Volterra  in  Tufcany ;  apoftle,  fpeaking  tin  the  perfon  of  the  Chriftiarr 

and  according  to  others,  at  Tigulia,  in  the  golf  Gentile.  Hoo^r.—Thefe tables,  Cicero  pronounced 

of  Specia,  in  the  year  34.   He  was  educated  till  under  the  perfon  of  Craffus.  Baker  on  Learning. 

1  a  rears  old  at  Volterra;  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  xo.  Charaaer. — From  his  firft  appearance  upon 

under  Pahemon  the  grammarian,  Virginius  the  the  ftage,  in  his  new  perfon  of  a  fycophant  or 

rhetorician,  and  Comutus  the  Stoic,  who  con-  jogglcr,  inftead  of  his  former  pet/en  of  a  prince, 

traded  a  rViendfhip  for  him.   Perfius  confolted  he  was  expofed  to  the  derjfloo  of  the  courtier* 

that  illuftrious  friend  in  the  competition  of  bis  and  the  common  people.  Bacon. — He  hath  put  on 

verfes.   Lucian  alfo  ftudied  with  him  under  Cor-  the  per/on  not  of  a  robber  and  mnrtherer,  but  of  a 

uutus;  and  was  fo  charmed  with  his  verfes,  that  traitor  to  tbe  date.  Hay-ward.   11.  Character  of 

be  was  incefTantly  breaking  out  into  acclamations  office.— 

at  tbe  beautiful  paflages  in  his  fatires.    He  was  a         I  then  did  ufc  the  perfon  of  your  father.  Shak. 

fteady  friend,  a  good  fon,  an  affectionate  brother  — How  different  is  the  fame  man  from  himfelf,  a* 

and  parent.   He  was  chafte,  meek,  and  modeft  :  he  fuftains  the  per/on  of  a  magiftrate  and  that  of  a 

which  fhows  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  of  a  man's  friend.  South.    1%.  [In  grammar.}  The  quality 

morals  by  bis  writings;  for  tbe  fatires  of  Perfius  of  the  noun  that  modifies  the  verb. — He  had,  with 

are  not  only  licentious,  but  iharp  and  acrimonious,  tbe  remembrance  of  that  plight  he  was  in,  forgot 

Perfius  was  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  troubled  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf  the  third  per/on.  Sidney. — 

with  a  weak  ftomach,  Which  was  the  caufe  of  bis  If  fpeaking  of  himfelf  in  the  firft  per/on  Angular 

death  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  his  has  fo  various  meanings,  his  ufc  of  the  firft  per/on 

fatires  remain ;  in  their  judgments  of  Which  the  plural  is  with  greater  latitude.  Locke. 
critics  have  been  much  divided,  excepting  as  to      (a.)  A  Person  is  an  individual  (ubftance  of  a 

their  obfeurity.  Yet  his  ftyle  is  grand,  figurative,  rational  intelligent  nature.  The  word  per/on,  per. 

poetical,  and  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Stoic  fonai  is  thought  to  be  borrowed  a  pcrfonando,  from 

pbUofopby :  and  hence  be  fbines  moft  in  rccom-  perfonating  or  counterfeiting ;  and  is  fuppofed  to 

mending  virtue.  have  firft  fignified  a  mafk:  becaufe,  as  Boethina 

PBR8KENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Sitefia,  in  Neifle,  informs  us,  bt  larva  eonentra /onus  vohatur  :  and 

*\  miles  NNE  of  Ottmuchau.  hence  the  a&ors  who  appeared  mafked  on  the 

PERSO,  a  town  in  Friulij  10  miles  NW.  of  ftage  were  fometrmes  called  Itmati  and  fometitnea 

Vdina.  perfonati.   He  likewife  fays,  that  as  the  feveral 

(1.)  »  PERSON.  n.  /.  [per/mm,  Fr.  perfona,  atfors  a-prefer.r  d  each  a  ftrgle  individual  perfon, 

Lai.}   t.  Individnal  or  particular  man  or  woman,  for  this  reafon,  other  people,  who  were  at  the  < 

— A  perfon  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being.  Locke,  fame  time  diftingoifhed  by  fomething  in  their 

».  Man  or  woman  coofidered  as  oppofed  to  things,  form,  character.  Sec  whereby  they  might  be 

or  diftiocl  from  them. — A  zeal  tor  perfons  is  far  known,  came  lik«-wife  to  be  called  by  tbe  Latins 

more  eafy  to  be  perverted,  than  a  zeal  for  things.  perfonce%  and  by  the  Greeks  trfMnmu   Again,  as 

Sprott.—  To  that  we  owe  the  fafety  of  our  perfons  actors  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great  and  illuf. 

and  ihe  propriety  of  our  pofllflions.  Atterburj.  trious  characters,  the  word  came  at  length  to  hn- 

3.  individual ;  man  or  woman. — This  was  then  port  the  mind,  as  being  that  whofe  difpofitiont 
tbe  church,  which  was  daily  increafed  by  the  ad-  conftitute  the  charaaer.  And  thus  men,  angels, 
dition  of  other  perfons  received  into  it.  Pear/on.  and  even  God  himfelf,  were  called  per  font.  Things 

4.  Human  befog;  con  fidered  with  refpeS  to  mere  merely  corporeal,  as  a  ftone,  a  plant,  or  a  horie, 
sorporeal  exiftencr.—  were  called  bypoflafej  or  fuppofita,  but  never 

Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  muft  reign ;  perfons. 
You'll  find  her  perfon  difficult  to  gain.  Dryden.      (3.)  Psasos,  in  grammar,  ($  i,  dtf.  ts.)  is  ap- 

5.  Man  or  woman  confidered  as  prefent,  atfing  plied  to  fuch  nouns  or  pronouns  as,  b»rng  either 
•r  fuffering. —  prefixed  or  underftood,  are  the  nominative*  in  all 

If  I  am  tradue'd  by  tongues  which  neither  inflections  of  a  verb ;  or  it  is  tbe  agent  or  patient 

know  in  all  finite  or  perfona)  verbs.    See  English 

My  faculties  nor  perfon;  Lang'/aob. 

Tmj  but  the  fate  of  place.     Sbai.  Henry  VIII.      (4  )  Peason,  m  geography,  a  new  county  of 

— The  rebels  maintained  tbe  fight,  and  for  tbeir  N.  Carolina,  in  HilUborough  diftrict.  The  court- 
perfons  (hewed  no  want  of  courage.  Bacon.   6.  A    houfe  and  port  office  ate  %6  miles  N.  of  Hiilf- 

general  loofeterm  for  a  human  betog ;  one ;  a  man.  boroueh,  and  34  E.  of  Cafwell. 
—Be  a  perfon'*  attainments  ever  fo  great,  be      •  PERSONABLE,  adf.  [from  perfon.']  r. 
fhoold  always  remember,  that  he  is  God's  crea-  Handfome;  graceful;  of  good  appr  aranc?  — 
tore.  Clarifies.  7.  One's  felf ;  not  a  reprefentative.  Were  it  true  that  her  fon  Ninias  had  fuch  a  fta- 
— Now  that  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France  tore,  as  that  Semiramis,  who  was  very  perfonable, 

m perfon,  I  will  declare  it  to  yon  myfctf.  Bacon.—  could  be  taken  for  him  ;  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  (he 
Our  Saviour  in  his  own  perfon,  dpnng  tbe  time  of  could  have  held  the  empire  41  year*  after  by  any 
his  humiUation,  duly  obferved  the  fabbath.  White;  fuch  fubtility.  Raleigh.   ».  lln  law.]   One  that 
Tbe  king  in  perfen  vifils  all  around.  Dryden.   may  maintain  any  plea  in  a  judicial  court.  Ainf. 

Bxteriour  appearance.—  *  PERSONAGE,  n.  f.  [perfonage,  Fr.}   1.  A 

For  her  owo  perfon,  confulerable  perfon  ;  rr.«ui  or  woro»n  of  eminence. 

Tt  beggar'd  all  defcription.  ShaA.  —  Thefe  great  +rrfonagei  thus  run  one  after  the 

Tot.  XYll  PaaT  I.  O  g  other. 
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other.  Sidney.—  It  is  hot  cafy  to  refearch  the  ac. 
tions  of  eminent  ptr/onaget.  IVotton.  %.  Exteriour 
appearance  ;  air ;  ttature.— 


334  )  F  E  R 

To.  PERSONALIZE,  v.  a.  To  change  from  a 

thing  to  a  pctibn. 
PERSONALIZING,  a.  /.  Sec  Pemonify- 

INC. 

♦  PERSONALLY,  adjv.  [from per/anal.]  i.  In 
pcifun;  in  prcfence;  not  by  representative. — Ap- 
probation I  hoy  give,  who  per  [anally  declare  their 
affept  by  voice,  fig n,  or  act.  HoaJbtr.— 
I  could  not  per/cnally  deliver  to  ber 
What  you  command*  d  me.  Sbek. 
— There  are  many  reafpns,  why  matters  of  fuch. 


She  hath  urg'd  his  height, 
And  with  her  per/mage,  her  tail  ptr/onaget 
She  hath  prevailed  with  him.  Slak. 
—Lard  Sudley  was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
fiihion,  in  ptr/ouagt  ftately.  hayward.  3.  Cha- 
racier  afTumeti. — T/he  Venetian*,  naturally  grave, 
love  to  give  into  the  follies  of  fuch  feafona,  when 
difguifed  in  a  falie  per/onage.  Add/on  on  Italy.  4. 

Character,  reprefented.— Some  perlon*  mutt,  be   a  wondeifu!  nature  0u>uld  not  W  taken  notice  oi 


found  out,  already  known  by  hiftory,  whom  we 
may  make  the  adora  aud  ptr/onage*  of,  this  fable. 
Br  come  on  Epic  Potnu. 

(♦.)'•  PE kSONA  L.  adj.  [  ptrfontU  Yr.ptr/onalu, 
Latin.]  1.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things;  not  real. — Every  man  fo  termed  by  way 
of  per/onal  difference  only.  Hooter,  a.  Alleging 
individuals  or  particular  people ;  peculiar;  pro- 


by  thofe  Pagan  writers,  who  lived  before  our  Sa- 
viour's difciples  bad  per/onal/y  appeared  among 
them.  Addi/on.  a.  Wuh  rejpea  to  an  individual; 
paxticulaily.— She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  tb$ 
Houie  of  LancaAer,  and  per/onnllf,  to  the  king* 
Bacon.  3.  With  regard  to  numerical  exiftence. — 
1  he  converted  u.an  IS  perfonally  the  fame  he  was 
before,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  a-new  ia  * 


per  to  him  or  her  ;  relating  to  one's  private  ac-   groucr  literal  feufe.  Rogers 


Uom  or  character.— 

1  knew  no  ptr/onal  caufe  to  fpprn  at  him. 

Sbak. 

—The  words  arc  conditional,;  if  thou  doe  ft.  wtl)» 
and  fo  ptr/onal  to  Cain.  Locke. — In  private  con- 


PERSONATiE,  the  40th  order  in  Linnssus**. 
fragments  0$ Natural  Method,  coofifting  of  plant*, 
whole  flowers  ate  fumiihed  with  an  irregular  gap- 
ing or  grinning  petal,  which  '0  figure  fume  what 
refembles  the  fnout  of  an  animal.  (See  Rotaky, 


Vtrfation  the  application  may  be  more  ptr/onal.  I/idcx.)   Moft  of  the  genera  of  this  order  are  ar- 

Ragen. — If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  ptrfonai  ranged  under  the  clafs  and  order  didyoamia  an- 

5ide  in  thofe  that  are  drcfled,  out  with  fo  much  gio(jpeTm»a-  The  reft,  although  they  cannot  en- 
itter-  of  ornament,  let  him  only  make  the  expe-  ter  into  that  artificial  clafs  and  order,  for  want  of 
riment.  Law.  3.  Erefent  t  not  a&ing  by  repre-  the  cJr$c  character,  theinrciuaUty  of  the  ftamina  ; 
tentative.—  yet,  in  a  natural  method,  which  admits  of  greater 
He  was  ptr/bxul  in  the  Irifh  war.  SAak.  latitude,  may  be  arranged,  with  thofe  plants  which 
— ThiB  immediate  and  ptr/onal  fpeaking  of  God*  they  referable  in  their  habit  and  general  appear- 
Almighty  to  Abraham,  Job,  and  Mofcs,  made  not  arce,  and  particularly  in  the  circomftapcea  ex- 
all  bis  precepts  and.  dictates,  delivered  in  this  preffed  in  that  title. 

manner,  fimply  and  eternally  moral ;  for  fpme  of      *  To  PERSONATE,  v.  a.  [from  per/ona,  Lat.l 

them  were  pcr/anah  and  many,  of  tbtm  ceremo..  1,  To  reprefent  by  fictitious  or  afiuroed  character* 

nial  and  judicial .    4.  Exteriour  ;  corporal.— A.  ¥>  as  to  pafs  for  the  perfon  reprefented. — The  lad; 

princefs,  w  bofe  ptr/onal  chums  were  now  become  was  not  to  ptr/onate  one,  that  had  been  long  be- 


fore taken  out  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth  that  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  court.  Bacon,  a.  To  repre* 
fent  by  action  or  appearance ;  to  ad.— 

Kerlelf  a  while  fbe  lays  afide,  and  makes 
Ready  to  perfonate  a  mortal  part.  Cra/haw. 
3.  To  pietcud  hypocritically,  with  the  reciprocal 


the  lea  ft  part  of  ber  character.  Addi/on.  5.  [In 
law.]  Something  moveable ;  fomething  appen- 
dant to  the  perfon,,  as  money ;  not  real,  as, 
tapd.— 

Thjs  fin,  of  kind  not  ptr/onal, 

But  real  and  hereditary  was.  Da<vui. 

6.  lip  grammar.]    A  ptrfonai  verb  is  that  which  pronoun — It  ha*  been  the  conftaot  practice  of 

has  all  the  regular  modification  of  the  three  per-  t)ic  Jciuits  to  fend  over  emifTaries,  with  inftruc- 

fons.;  oppofed  to  imperfonal  that  has  puly  the  tions  to  per/onare  themfelves  members  of  the  i'evc- 

tiii  rd .  raj  fects  amongft  us.  Swift.   4.  To  counterfeit ; 

(z.)  Personal  implies  alfo  any  thing  that  con-  to  feign.    Little  in  ufe  — Piety  is  oppofed  to  that 

cerns,  or  is  reltrained  to,  the  perfon.  pcr/onated  devotion  under  which  any  kind  of  im- 

(3.)  PtRiiONAL  Action,  in  law,  is  an  action  piety  is  difguifed.  Bnmmond.—Thv.  have  I  play- 
levied  diveclly,  and  folely  againfr  the  perfon  ;  ip  cd  with  the  dogmatift  in  a  per/onated  fcepticifm. 
oppofitipn  to  a.  real  or  mixed  action.   See  Ac-  GlauvilU.   5 .  To  referable. — 


T.ION. 

(4.)  Personal  Coops,  or  Chattels,  in  law, 
Ggnifies  any  moveable  thing  belonging  to  a  per- 
fon, whether  ahve  or  dead.   See  Chattels. 

(5.)  PkaaowAs,  Idihtity.    See  MtrArHY- 

SICS.  ,S,.v  XXI Jl.  )  114. 

(6J  Personal  Vkr*.   See  §  1.  dtf.  6. 

*  PERSONALITY.  «. /.  [from  p^r/onal.]  The 
exifter  ce  or  individuality  of  any  one. — This  per- 
/pnally  exunds  itfelf  beyond  prefect  exiftence  to 


what  is  pan,  only  by.  ccnlcipcmefs,  whereby  it  SAak. 
imputes  to  itfelf  paft-  anions,  Locke* 

S 


The  lofty  cedar  per/onaju  thee.  S/mi. 

6.  To  make  a  rcprcfcntativc  of,  as  in  picture.  Out 
of  uie  — 

One  do  l,per/onate  of  Timon's  frame.  SLak. 

7.  To  ik-icnbe.  Out  of  ufe. — It  muft  be  a  ptr/in- 
ating  of  bimfclf ;  a  fatire  againft  the  foftnefs  of 
prosperity.  SAak.—'By  the  colour  of  his  beard, 
the  fhape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the 
expreflure  of  his  eye,  forehead  and  complexion, 
he  fhall  find  himfelf  moft  feelingly  per/onated. 


PERSONATION,  n.  /  [from  p*r/o*m\ 

Cpuntertoting 
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Counterfeiting  titiMterpttfoh — Ttitsbe-ng  one  fey, the gronhd  Hurjh  for  rain,  or  the  earth  fmJks 
of  the  ft  ranpeft  exarhpfes  of  a  perjbnathn  that  ever  with  plenty ;  when  wc  fpeak  of  ambit  ion's  being 
wn,  it  defervcth  to  be  dffeovered  and  related  at  rtjfle/i,  or  a  difoafe  being  hceitjul;  fuch  exprei- 
the-  full.  Bacon.  lions  mow  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  Can 
(i.)  *  PERSONIFICATION.  ».  /.  [from per-  accommodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures 
faify*]  Prtfopopeeia;  thechinrgeof  things  to  Der-  to  things  that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abftract  con- 
font:  at,  ceptions  of  its  own  forming."  TheDrgoeson 
Cnnfujion  heard  his  voice.  Milton,  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  pcrfoni fixation  at 
(».)  PkrsowitiCatioii, )  or  Personalizing,  torifiderabie  length.  And  he  adds  a  very  proper 
PERSONIFYING,  J  the  giving  an  inani-  caution  refbeetmg  the  ufe  of  it  in  profe  compofi- 
raare  being  the  figure,  fentiments,  and  language  tions,  in  which  this  figure  requires  to  be  ufed 
Of  a  perfon.  (See  Orat(Jry,  J  {%a%.)  Dr  Blair,  with  great  moderation  and  delicacy.  ■  The  fame 
tn  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  gives  this  account  of  liberty  is  not  aUoWcd  to  the  imagination  there  as 
perfonification.  •«  It  is  a  figure,  the  nfe  of  which  fn  poetry.  The  fame  afliftances  cannot  be  ob- 
is very  ex  ten  five,,  and  Tis  founflatfon  .aid  deep  in  tained  for  raifing  paffion  to  its  proper  height  by 
human  nature.  At  fitft  view,  and  v*heh  conl-  '  the  force  of  numbers  and  the  glow  of  ftyie.  How- 
dered  abft racily,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  ever,  addrefles  to  inanimate  dbjects  are  not  ek- 
the  utmoft  boHnefs,  and  to  border  on  the  extra-  eluded  from  profe;  but  have  their  place  only  rn 
ragant  and  ridicnlous.  For  what  can  feem  more  the  higher  Jpecfes  of  oratory.  A  public  fpeaker 
remote  from  the  tract  of  reafonAble  thought,  tnrfn  may  on  fome  occafions  very  properly  addrefs  re- 
t©  (beak  of  ftottes  and  trees,  and  'fields  and  rivers,  HgWn  or  virtue ;  of  his  native  country,  or  fome 
as  if  they  were  Irving  creatures,  and  to  attribute  city  or  province,  Which  has  fufiered  pertiapo  great 
tt>  theto  thought  and  lehfation,  afTections  and  aC-  calamities,  or  has  been  the  fcene  Of  fome  memo- 
tions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  rable  action.  But  we  nuft  remember,  that  as 
than  chfldtfh  conceit,  which  no  perfon  of  tafte  fuch  addretTes  ate  among  the  highest  elTortB  of 
coafd  reiifh.  In  fact,  however,  the  cafe  is  very  eloquence,  they  mould  neve*  be  attempted  nu- 
dirterent.  N«v  foch  ridiculous  effect  ts  produced  tefs  by  pcrfons  of  rrior*'thaJi  Ordinary  genius :  for 
by  perfonification  when  properly  employed  ;  on  if  the  orator  tails  in  Wis  dettgn  of  moving  our  paf- 
the  contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agree-  fions  by  them,  he  is.  &re  of  being  laughed  at.  Of 
aWe,  nor  fs  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  p.if-  all  frigid  things,  the  m  oft  frigid  are  the  aukward 
fion  required  in  order  to  make  us  reiifh  it.  All  and  uhfeafonabie  attempts  fometimes  made  to- 
poetry,  even  in  its  moft  gentle  and  humble  forma,  wards  fuch  kinds  of  perfonification,  efpecially  if 
abounds  with  it.  From  profit  it  is  far  from  be-  they  be  long  continued." 

ing  excluded ;  nay,  in  common  convention,  very  *  To  PERSONIFY,  v.  a.  [from  per/bn.)  To 

are  made  to  it.   When  we  change  from  a  thing  to  a  perfon. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

PERSPECTIVE.  Perspective  is  alio  ufed  for  a  kind  of  picture 

Definitions.  J  jfei^?1  J^011?  ■*  ifl  J*  *arrd?n8»  »* 

at  the  ends  of  galleries ;  defigned  exprefsly  to  de- 

pERSPECTIVE  is  thus  defined  by  Dr  Johnfon,  ceive  the  fight  by  reprefenting  the  continuation 

*   both  as  a  fubttantive  and  adjective.  of  an  alley,  a  building,  landfcape,  or  the  like. 

*  PE*sr*CTiVR.  «./.  [per/peBif,  ¥r.  per/pieio,  But  PEasPECTivE,  as  an  art,  or  branch  of 

latrn/f  I.  A  glafs  through  which  things  are  view-  fcier.ee,  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  a  plane  furface 

ed. — If  it  tend  to  danger  they  tum  about  the  pictures  or  true  refemblances  of  objects,  as  the 

pcrfpeQiyet  and  Ifaew  it  fo  little,  that  he  can  fcarce  objects  thcmfelves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any  dir- 

difcern  it.  Denham. — It  may  import  us  in  this  tance  and  fit uation,  real  or  imaginary.  See  Draw- 


calm,  to  hearken  to  the  (forms  raifing  abroad  anJ 
by  the  beft  ptrfftR'wesy  to  difcowr  from  what 
coait  they  break.— 

You  hold  the  glafs,  but  turn  the  perfpeflivt, 
And  farther  on**  the  Icfien'd  object  dgire.  Dryd. 

Fa«h  for  reifon**  glimmering  light  fhail  give 
Her  immortal  pcrfprGiw.  P>  ht. 

%.  The  fcience  by  which  thing*  are  ranged  in  a 


INC, 
II. 


imaginary. 

St&  XIV.  and  Painting,  Part  I,  &£. 


Sect.J.   Historical  Sketch  of  the  Art  «f 
Drawing  in  Perspective. 

The  progrefs  made  by  the  ancients  in  this  branch 
Of  drawiug  and  painting  is  very  lktle  known.  We 
only  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that  Agatharchus,  in- 


picturc.  accordih*  to  their  appearances  in  their  ftructed  by  JEfchylus,  was  the  firft  who  wrote 

real  fituation.^-Mcdals  have  reprcfented  their  upon  this  fubject ;  and  that  afterwards  the  prin- 

toiiWings  accordinK  to  the  rules  of  psrJptSiv*.  clplcs  of  this  art  were  more  diftinaiy  taught  by 

JUifotty  3.  View;  vifto.—  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras,  the dhciples  of  A- 

Lofty  tree^,  with  facred  fhadrs,  gatharcluis. 

And  periptSivrs  of  plcafaot  glades.      DryJen.  Of  the  theory  of  this  art,  as  defcribed  by  them, 

•  PcasrECTivE.  adj.   Relating  to  the  fcience  we  knew  nothing;  none  of  their  writings  have 

o f  virion  %  optic ;  optical.— We  have  firfpeSive  efcaped  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature 

^ifes,  where  we  make  deroonttrations  of  ail  lights  that  took  place  in  the  dark  ages.  But  the  revi- 

aad  radiations.  wl  of  painting  in  Italy  was  accompanied  with  a 

G  g  %  revival 


[ 
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236                      PERSPECTIVE.  Sbct 

yevrval  of  tin's  ufcful  and  elegant  branch  uf  this  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  fixed  about 

Art.  from  the  alafs,  between  it  ami  his  eye,  m 

It -was  fo  late  as  the  16th  century,  before  Per-  he  keep  his  eye  clo'fc  to  the  bole  ;  other 

spectivs  was  revived,  or  rather  re-invei>ted.  It  might  fhift  the  pofirion  of  his  head,  anc 

owes  its  revivifccnce  particularly  to  that  branch  quently  make  *  fatfc  delineation  of  the  cfc 

of  painting  which  was  employed  in  the  decora-  After  tracing  out  the  figure  of  the  ob< 

tions  of  the  theatre,  where  landscapes  were  intro-  mdy  go  over  it  again  with  pen  and' ink  ;  at  < 

duced,  which  would  have  looked  unnatural  and  that  it  dry,  put  a  meet  of  paper  upon 

horrid,  if  the  Eze  of  the  objects  hadnot  been  piet-  trace  it  thereon  with  a  pencil  ;  then  takias 

ty  nearly  proportioned  to  their  diftance  from  the  the  paper  and  laying  it  on  a  tabic,  he  m; 

eye.  the  picture  by  giving  it  the  colours,  li+t 

The  fir  A  who  attempted  to  lay  down  the  rules  ftlades,  as  he  fees  them  in  the  object  rtk: 

of  perfpedive  was  Peter  del  Borgo,  an  Italian,  then  he  will  have  a  Uue  rcfemblance  or  I 

tie  luppofed  objects,  to  be  placed  beyond  a  tranf-  jeet. 

parent  tablet,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  ima-  To  fuch  as  have  a  general  knowledge  • 

get  which  rays  of  light,  emitted  from  them,  principles  of  optics,  thin  muft  be  fcl:-c- 

\  would  make  upon  it.    What  fuccefs  he  had  in  For  as  virion  is  ocean oned  by  pencils  of  it 

ibis  attempt  we  know  not,  as  the  book  which  he  mine  in  ftraigbi  lines  to  the  eye  from  even 

wrote  upon  this  fubjcA  is  not  extant.  It  is,  how-  of  the  vifible  objed,  it  is  plain  that,  by. 

ever,  very  much  commended  by  the  famous  Ig-  tl»e  points  in  the  tranfparcnt   plane,  tb 

natius  Dante;  and,  upon  the  principles  of  Borgo,  which  all  thofe  pencils  refpectively  paG,  x 

Albert  Durer  couftructed  a  machine,  by  which  ad  reprefentation  muft  be  formed  of  the  i 

he  could  trace  the  ptrfpeclive  appearance  of  ob-  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular  per 

jects.  and  at  that  determined  d  i  fiance :  and  were  pec 

B-lthasar  Peruffi  ftudied  the  writings  of  Borgo,  of  things  to  be  always  firft  drawn  on  tracfc 

and  endeavoured  to  make  them  more  intelligible,  planes,  this  Ample  operation,  with  tae  prin 

To  him  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  points  of  i  if-  on  which  it  is  founded,  would  comprzfe  tht  * 

iance,  to  which  all  finer  that  make  an  angle  of  theory  and  practice  of  perfpecYnre.  As  tbih  t 

as  degrees  with  the  ground  line  are  drawn.  ever,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe,  rules  r. 

Not  long  after,  Guido  Ulbaldi,  another  Italian,  deduced  from  the  fciences  of  optic?  and  gt 

found  that  all  the  lines  that  are  parallel  to  one  for  drawing  reprefe mat  ions  of  viable  objtc: 

another,  if  they  be  inclined  to  the  ground  line,  opaque  planes;  and  the  application  of  tbtfer 

coi. verge  to  fume  point  in  the  horizontal  line,  and  court  it utes  what  is  properly  called  the  aft 

that  through  this  point  a. To  a  line  drawn  from  the  perspective. 

eye,  parallel-to  them,  will  pafs.  Thefe  principles  Before  we  lay  down  the  fundamental  princ. 

put  together  enabled  him  to  make  out  a  pretty  of  this  art,  it  is  proper  to  obicrvc,  that*1 

complete  theory  of  perfpective.  pcrfon  ftands  directly  oppolite  to  the  e.<x 

Grest  improvements  were  made  in  the  rules  of  one  end  of  a  long  avenue,  which  is  trairt:  i 

perfpective  by  fublequent  geometricians;  particu-  equally  broad  throughout,  the  fides  there 

larly  by  profeffor  Gravefande,  and  (till  more  by  to  approach  nearer  to  each  other  in  proper...' 

Dr  Brook  Taylor,  wbofe  principles  arc  in  a  great  they  are  farther  from  his  eye ;  or  the  asfb. 

meal'ure  new,  and  far  mqre  general  than  any  be-  der  which  their  different  parts  are  fees,  br1 

fore  him.  gradually  lefs,  according  as  the  diftancerr*' 

SfXT.  11.    OlTTUHBS  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  jy^^.V"!^*^*^^^^ 

PaaCT.cE  ./Perspective.   -  ™cs  ot  *  V%         -    J™  '°  T'J- 

J  there  an  object  that  would  cover  thr  « 

To  undei  ftand  the  principles  of  perfpective,  it  breadth  of  the  avenue,  and  be  of  a  britf  t  «° 

will  be  proper  ioconlider  the  plane  on  which  the  to  that  breadth,  would  appear  only  to  be  iP 

reprefentation  is  to  be  made  as  tranfparcnt,  and  point. 

interpofed  between  the  eye  of  the  fpectator  and  Having  made  thefe  preliminary  obferviar^1 

the  object  to  be  reprefented.   Thus,  fuppofe  a  now  proceed  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  tfo'v* 

perfon  at  a  window  looks  through  an  uptight  ly  defining  the  terms  u led  in  it. 

pane  of  glafs  at  any  object  beyond  it,  and,  keep*    c        m    r\  >■»_•■•  v-< 

Lg  bis  head  Heady,  draws  the  figu.c  of  the-  object  Sect'  IW'    D«fh.itiom»  of  tbe  Ttaas  V, 

upon  tbe  glafs  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  as  it  the  m  **e*sfictit«. 

point  of  the  pencil  touched  the  object  itfclf ;  he  i.  The  horizontal  line  is  that  line  f«pF"A  ' 

would  then  have  a  true  reprcfcntation  of  th^ob-  be  drawn  paraiiel  to  tbe  horizon  through  t*  * 

ject  in  perfpective  as  it  appears  to  bis  eye,  of  the  Ipectator;  or  rather,  it  is  a  hat 

To  do  thU,  two  things  are  necefl'ary  ;  feparates  the  heaven  from  the  earth,  and 

ift,  That  the  glafs  be  laid  over  with  ftroog  gum  .  limits  the  fight.  Thus  A,  andB,  PtWrZlV.t.) 

water,  which,  when  dry,  will  be  fit  for  drawing  i,  are  two  pillars,  below  the  horizontal  feci" 

upon,  and  will  retain  the  traces  of  the  pencil;  becaufe  the  eye  is  elevated  above  theta; 

and,  they  are  faid  to  be  equal  with  it ;  aa4*.3j 

adly,  That  the  ftudent  look  through  a  fmall  raifed  above  it.   1  bus  according  to  the  <W* 


f  Tkii  Plate  Jhould  hait  been  numbered  Plate  CCLXX1V,  oieordmg  to  iti  proper  order;  b*tb}t* 
take  of  the  engraver,  <u.*j  marked  XIV  i  and  the  whole  tmprejjim  btn>g  threwn  off  before  tktem'  * 
mbfirvrd)  it  kuj  too  late  to  alter  it.  » 
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point*  of  view,  the  objects  will  be  either  higher  or 
lower  i ban  the  horizontal  Hoe. 

,  a,  The  point  of  Rgbt  A,  fig.  4,  is  that  which 
makes  the, centrical  ray  on  the  horizontal  line  a  6  ; 
or  it  is  the  point  where  all  the  other  vifual  rays 
D»  D,  unite. 

j.  The  poihU  of dijlame  C,  Ct  jSg.  4i  are  points 
fet  off  in  the  horizontal  line  at  equal  diftances  on 
each  fide  of  the  point  of  fight  A. 

4.  And  in  the  fame  figure  B  B  reprefents  the 
bafe  lite,  or  fundamental  line. 

5.  E  E  is  the  abridgement  of  the  fquare,  of 
which  L\  D,  are  the  Jdet. 

6.  F,  T,  the  diagonal  lines  which  go  to  the 
point's  of  diftance  C,  C. 

Accidental  point*  are  thofe  where  the  objects 
end  :  thefe  may  be  caft  negligently,  becaufe  nei- 
ther drawn  to  the  point  of  fight,  nor  to  thofe  of 
diftance- but  meeting  each  other  in  the  horizon- 
tal line.  For  example,  two  pieces  of  fquare  tim- 
ber O  and  H,  Jig.  5,  make  the  points  1,  I,  I,  I,  j" 
the  horizontal  line ;  but  go  neither  to  the  point 
of  fight  K,  nor  to  the  points  of  diftance  C,  C : 
thde  accidental  points  ferve  likewife  for  cafe- 

'  mtnts,  doors,  windows,  tables,  chair*,  Sec. 

8'.  The  point  af  direff  view,  or  of  the  front,  is 
when  we  have  the  object  directly  before  use,  in 
which  cafe  it  Ihows  only  the  fore  fide;  and,  if  be- 
low, the  horizon,  a  little  of  the  top  ;  but  nothing 
of  the  fides,  unfefs  the  object  be  polygonous. 
9.  The  point  of  oblique  view  is  when  we  fee  an 

[  object  afide  of  us,  and  as  it.were.aflant,  or  with 
the  corner  of  our  eye:  the  eye,  however,  being  all 

,tlhe  while,  oppofite  to  the  point  of  light ;  in  which 
cafe,  we  fee  the  object  laterally,  and  it  prefents  to 
us  two  fides  or  faces.   The  practice  is  the  fame 

'  in  the  fide  points  as.  in  the  front  points ;  a  point 
of  fight,  points  of  diftance,  Sec.  being  laid  down 
in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

jo.  lelmograpbj  is  the  figure  of  the  platform  in 
perfpectiye,  or  the  plan  any  thing  is  to  be  railed  on. 

11.  Orthography  in  perfpective  is  the  figure  of 
the  front  or  fore  fide  of  an  object,  as  a  houie,  &c; 
,pr  it  is  the  figure  of  fuch  an  object  directly  op- 
pofite to  the  eye.  As  the  ichnograpby  reprcfents 
the  plan,  the  orthography  reprcfents  the  fide  op. 
pofite  to  the  eye. 

\%.  Seriography  is  what  exhibits  the  object  quite 
'perfect,  with  all  its  diminutions  and  fhadows, 
front,  6des,  height,  and  all  raifed  on  the  geome- 
trical plan. 

f«ECT.  IV.  GeMSRAL  ROLIS  RESPECTING  PER- 
),•*.».  •    SPECTl  V  E. 


CTIV  E. 


2S7 


I.  Let  every  lice,  which  in  the  object  or  geo- 
metrical figure  is  ftraight,  perpendicular,  or  pa- 
rallel to  its  bafe,  be  fo  alfo  in  its  fcenographic  de- 
lineations, or  in  the  defcription  thereof  in  all  its 
dimenfiuns,  fuch  as  ;t  appears  to  the  eye  ,  and  let 
the  lines,  which  in  the  object  return  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  fore  right  fide,  be  drawn  in  like 
manner  fcenographicallv  from  the  point  of  fight. 

II.  Let  all  ftraight  lines,  which  in  the  object 
return  from  the  fore  right  fide,  run,  in  a  fceno- 
graphic figure,  into  the  horizontal  line. 

III.  Let  the  object  you  intend  to  delineate, 
Handing  on  your  right  hand,  be  placed  alfo  oq  the 
right  baod  of  the  point  of  fight;  that  on  the  left 

t.  1 


hand,  on  that  band  of  the  fame  point ;  and  that 
which  is  juft  before,  in  the  middle  of  it. 

IV.  Let  thofe  lines  which,  in  the  object,  are 
cquidiftant  from  the  returning  line,  be  drawn,  in 
the  fcenographic  figure  from  that  point  found-in 
the  horizon. 

V.  In  fetting  off  the  altitude  of  columns,  pedef- 
tals,  and  the  like,  meafure  the  height  from  the 
bafe  line  upward  in  the  front  or  fore  right  fide ; 
and  a  vifual  ray  down  that  point  in  the  front  (hall 
limit  the  altitude  of  the  column,  or  pillar,  all  the 
way  behind  the  front  fide,  or  orthographic  ap- 
pearance, even  to  the  point  of  fight.  This  rule 
muft  be  obferved  in  all  figures,  as  well  where 
there  is  a  front,  or  fore  right  fide,  as  where  there 
is  none. 

VI.  In  delineating  ovals,  circles,  arches,  erofies, 
fpirals,  and  crofs  arches,  or  any  other  figure  in 
the  roof  of  any  room,  firft  draw  ichnographicalry, 
and  fo,  with  perpendiculars  from  the  mod  emi- 
nent points  thereof,  carry  it  up  to  the  ceiling, 
from  which  Deveral  points  carry  on  the  figure. 

VII.  The  centre  in  any  fcenographic  regular 
figure  is  found  by  drawing  crofs  lines  from  the 
oppofite  angles ;  for  the  point  where  the  diago- 
nals crofs  is  the  centre. 

VIII.  A  ground  plane  of  fqnares  is  alike,  both 
above  and  below  the  horizontal  line ;  only  the 
more  it  is  did  ant  either  above  or  below  the  hori- 
zon, the  fquarea  will  be  fo  much  the  larger  or 
wider. 

IX.  In  drawing  a  perfpective  figure  where  ma- 
ny lines  come  together,  to  direct  your  eye,  draw 
the  diagonals  in  red,  the  vifual  liaes  in  black,  the 
perpendiculars  in  green,  or  any  other  different  co- 
lour from  that  which  you  intend*  the  figure  fhall 
be  of. 

X.  Having  confidered  the  height,  diftance,  and 
pofition  of  the  figure,  and  drawn  it  accordingly, 
with  its  fide  or  angle  again  ft  the  bafe,  raife  per- 
pendiculars, from  the  feverat  angles  or  defigned 
points,  from  the  figure  to  the  bafe,  and  transfer 
the  length  of  each  perpendicular,  from  the  place 
where  it  touches  the  bafe,  to  the  bafe  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  point  of  diftance.  Thus  the  dia- 
metrals  to  the  perpendiculars  in  the  bafe,  by  in- 
tersection with  the  diagonals,  drawn  to  the  feve- 
rat transferred  diftances,  will  give  the  angles  of 
the  figures ;  and  fo  lines  drawn  from  one  point 
to  another  will  circumfcribe  the  fcenographic 
figure, 

XI.  If  in  a  landfcape  there  be  any  Handing 
waters,  as  rivers,  ponds,  and  the  like,  place  the 
horizontal  line  level  with  the  fartheft  fight  or  ap- 
pearance of  it.  . 

XII.  If  there  be  any  houfes,  churches,  caftlea, 
towers,  mountains,  ruins,  or  the  like,  in  the  land- 
fcape, confider  their  pofition,  that  you  may  find 
from  what  point  in  the  horizontal  lines  to  draw 
the  front  and  fides  of  them  in  the  picture. 

XIII.  In  drawing  objects  at  a  great  diftance, 
obferve  the  proportions,  both  in  magnitude  and 
diftance,  in  the  draught,  which  appear  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. 

XIV.  In  colouring  and  fh  ad  owing  of  every  ob- 
ject, you  muft  make  the  fame  colours  and  (hades 
in  your  picture  which  you  obferve  with  your  eye, 
in  the  landfcape,  efpecially  in  drawing  and  co- 
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louring  objeda  that  He  near ;  but  according  as  let  to  a  c  or  i  e,  till  ft  touches  the  line  drawn 
the  diftance  becomes  greater,  the  colours  muft  from  c  to  the  point  of  fight;  then  draw  6  7  parti- 
be  fainter,  till  at  laft  they  are  gradually  loft  in  a  lei  to  e  5,  and  yon  will  have  the  fquarc  of  the  top 
darkifh  iky  Colour.                                     .  of  the  column,  as  obferved  from  A,  which  is  fup- 

_       *.  ......  «/r~_..~-.  yrs-.,,,..,^   pofed  to  be  the  place  where  you  ftand. 

Sect.  V.  Mbcravical  Methods  o/Drawiho  »~rt  i8  to  ^  o4rsed|  tbit\be  Une  drm  frota 

m  i-erspectivk.  *  to  6  is  only  an  imaginary  line,  and  in  confe- 

quence  is  to  be  nibbed  out,  becaufe,  not  being 
teen  from  the  place  where  you  ftand,  it  muft  indt 


To  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  mathema- 
tic-,  we  would  recommend  the  following  methods, 
-whereby  they  may  Wry  any  plan  in  perfpe&ive, 
and  raife  pillars  or  buildings  to  due  heights,  ac- 
cording to  their  proper  diftances.  . 

I.  Suppofe  LLDBA,j^.6.  Plate  XIV,  a 


appear  in  the  drawing.  The  fame  may  he  under- 
ftood  of  the  line  drawn  from  1  to  a  ;  but  it  is  rfe- 
cefTary  that  they  appear  in  the  draught,  on  ac- 
count that  they  direct  you  how  to  regulate  the  top 


fquare  piece  of  pavement,  con  lifting  of  twenty-  of  your  column,  and  to  place  it  with  certainty 
five  pieces  of  marble,  each  a  foot  fquare :  It  muft   upon  its  bafe. 


be  meafured  exactly,  and  laid  regularly  down  up- 
on paper ;  and  for  the  fake  of  a  more  di  ft  in  dr.  no- 
tion how  every  particular  fquare  will  appear  when 
you  have  a  true  perfpective  view  of  them,  mark 
every  other  ftone  or  marble  black ;  or  elfe  num- 
ber each  of  them  as  in  the  figure,  Which  is  divid- 
ed into  fquares,  every  other  one  of  which  may  be 
made  to  appear  black,  like  the  three  at  the  bot- 
tom marked  B  CD:  or  1  1  j  4,  anf wering  to 


Laftly,  fmifh  your  column  with  lines  only,  that 
i»»  from  1  toe,  from  4  to  3,  from  3  to  7,  from  e 
to  5,  from'  6  to  7,  and  from  1  to  4,  whereby  you 
will  have  the  true  representation  of  the  column, 
as  n\jig,  S. 

When  this  is  done,  you  may  erect  another  co- 
lumn on  any  one  of  the  fquares  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, obferving  to  fling  your  fhades  all  on  one  fide, 
and  being  able  to  mafter  thefe  few  example*, 


thofc  which  are  marked  in  peripective  with  the   which  may  coft  you  very  little  trouble,  you  writ 


fame  numbers. 

Now  to  lay  your  plan  in  perfpective,  fix  your 
point  of  fight  as  you  obferte  in  the  figure;  or 
more  or  lefs  to  the  right  or  left,  as  you  think  pro- 
per:  then  draw  the  line  K  K  parallel  to,  and  at 
what  diftance  you  will  frwm  L  L ;  and  raife  a  line 
on  each  fide  from  L  to  K,  to  form  the  figure  you 
fee,  as  a  frame  to  your  figure ;  then  draw  a  tine 
from  the  comer  K,  which  is  the  point  of  diftance, 
to  the  oppofite  corner  L;  and  this  line  will  re- 
gulate your  work.   Thus  rar  done,  draw  lines 


be  Capable  of  doing  any  thing  in  this  way. 

II.  The  following  is  the  method  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Chrijhpber  Wren%  and  may  be  put  1st 
practice  with  great  cafe.  Atfig.  9,  PlaU  XIV,  is 
a  fmall  fight  with  a  fhort  arm,  B,  which  may  be 
turned  about  and  moved  up  and  down  the  fmall 
cylinder  C  D,  which  is  fcrewed  into  the  piece 
E  D,  at  D :  this  p'rece  £  D  moving  round  about 
the  center  E,  by  which  means  the  fight  may  be 
removed  either  towards  E  or  F.  F  is  a  ruler  fat- 
tened on  the  two  ruler6  G,  G,  which  ferve  both. 


from  the  fquaresj>f  your  plan  to  the  point  of  fight,  to  keep  the  fquarc  frame  S  S  S  8  perpendicutar, 

and  by  their  Aiding  through  the  fquare  holes  T, 
T,  they  ferve  to  fray  tht  fight  either  farther  from, 
or  nearer  to,  the  faid  frame  ;  on  which  frame  is 
ftruck  with  a  little  wax  the  paper  OOOO, 
whereon  the  picture  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pen  I. 
The  pen  I  is  by  a  fmall  brafs  handle  V  fo  fixed 
to  the  ruler  HH,  that  the  point  1  may  be  kept 
very  firm,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the  paper.  H  H 
•is  a  ruler  that  is,  by  means  of  the  fmall  ftrings 
a  a  a  a  a,  b  b  h  b  b,  conftantly  moved  horteort- 
tally  or  parallel  to  krelf ;  at  the  end  of  which 
Is  ftuck  a  fmall  pin,  whofe  head  P  is  the  fight 
which  is  to  be  moved  up  and  down  on  the  out- 
lines of  any  object. 

The  conftruction  of  the  ftrings  is  this:  The  two 
ftrings  a  a  a  a  a,  h  b  b  b  6,  nrv  exactly  of  an  equal 
length :  two  ends  of  them  are  fattened  into  a  fmall 
leaden  weight,  which  is  employed  in  a  locket  on 
1  i»   Join  e  and  j,  and  then  you  have  the  front  the  back  fide  of  the  frame,  and  ferves  exactly  to 

counterpoife  the  ruler  H  H,  being  of  an  equal 
weight  with  H.   The  other  two  ends  of  them  arc 


as  poifiblc;  and  wherever  your  line  of 
diftance  cuts  thofe  lines,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
line  L  L,  which  will  give  you  the  fquares  in  per- 
fpeclive,  or  the  true  figure  of  every  fquare.  Thus 
O,  in  the  perfpective  plan,  anfwers  to  B  in  the 
meafured  plan,  and  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  anfwer  to  their 
correfpomling  fquares  in  the  fame  plan. 

To  raife  either  pillars,  trees,  honfes,  or  any 
other  bodies,  according  to  their  refpeclive  heights, 
at  different  diftances  and  proportions,  on  the  plan 
laid  down,  meafure  them  out  in  perfpective  into 

Snares  of  a  foot,  or  any  other  meafure.  Let  one 
thefc  fquares,  1 ,  4  in  fig.  7,  ferve  for  the  bafe 
of  a  pillar  a  foot  thick.  Mark  the  line  L  K,  by 
the  fcate  of  the  trround  plan,  into  equal  propor- 
tions or  feet;  o,  6,  r,  d\  which  being  fo  many  feet 
high,  and  ftanding  on  the  bafe,  are  uprights,  not 
in  perfpective.   Then  draw  a  line,  4  5  parallel  to 


Of  a  body  three  feet  high  and  one  foot  wide, 
-which  is  the  object  you  were  to  rarfe.   From  4 


a  line,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  to  the  point  'fattened  to  two  fmall  pins  H  H,  after  they  have 
of  fight;  and  from  3  raife  a  line  parallel  to  4  tblled  about  the  fmall  pullies  MM,  LL,  K  K, 
till  it  touches  the  pencilled  line  paffing  from  5  to  *y  meatas  of  which  pullies  if  the  pen  1  be  taken 
the  point  of  fight,  which  will  give  you  the  fide  hold  of,  and  moved  up  and  down  the  paper,  the 
appearance  of  the  column  or  body,  as  you  will  ftring  moving  very  eafily,  the  ruler  will  always  re- 
fee  it  from  the  place  where  you  ftand.  main  in  a  horitontal  potition. 

Then,  with  a  pencil,  from  c  draw  a  line  to  the  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is  this:  Set  the  inftrd- 

poiut  of  fight,  which  will  determine  the  line  6  7  ment  upon  a  table,  and  fix  the  fight  A  at  what 

that  bounds  the  perfpective  view  of  the  column  height  above  the  table,  and  at  what  diftance  from 

a-top.  AAemardsfromaraifcapencilledlineparaJ-  the  frame,  S  S  S  S>  you  pleafe.  Then  kK>krng 
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through  the  fight  A,  holding  the  pen  I  in  your  fundamental  line ;  from  »  draw  a  V,  reprr-fenting 

hand,  move  the  head  of  the  pin  P  up  aad  down,  the  perpendicular  diftaooa  of  the  eye  above  the 

the  outline*  of.  the  objed,  and  the  point  of  the  fundamental  line,  be  it  what  it  will ;  and  through 

pen,  I,  will  defcribe  on  the  paper,  O  O  O  O,  the  V  draw*  at  right  angles  to  a  V,  Ii  K  parallel  to 

fliape  of  the  object  fo  traced.  D  £ :  then  will  the  plane  DHKE  reprefent  too 

III.  Another  mechanical  method  of  defigning,  tranfparent  plane,  on  which  the  perlpedive  k» 

much  pradiftd,  ia  by  means  of  the  Camera  Ob-  preOmtat ion  is  to  be  made.  Neat,  to  hod  the  pern 

fcttra ;  a  machine  that  reprefent s  an  artificial  eye,  (pedivc  points  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  let 

wherein  the  images  of  external  objed*  are  txhi-  fall  perpendiculars  A  i,  C  a,  15  3,  from  the  angles 

bited  diftiodly  ia  their  native  colour »,  either  in-,  to  the  fundamental  D  E  ;  ft  t  off  thefe  perperu 

verted ly  or  ered.   The  camera  obfeura,  or  dark  diculars  upon  the  fundamental*  oppofite  to  the 

chamber,  is  made  after  two  different  method*,  point  of  diilan.ee  K,  to  B,  A,  C.   From  1,  a,  3, 

The  one  ia  the  camera  obfeura,  properly  fo  called;  draw  lines  to  the  principal  point  V  ;  and  from 

that  is,  any  large  room  made  as  dark  as  poffible,  the  points  A,  R,  and  C,  in  the  fundamental  line* 

mat  to  exclude  all  light  but  that  which  is  to  pa  fa  draw  the  right  tinea  A  K,  BK:  CK  to.  the 

through  the  hole  and  lens  in  a  ball  fixed  in  a  point  of  diftacce  K  ;  which  ia  fa  catted,  be* 

window  in  the  room.   The  other  is  made  in  va-  caufe  the  (pectator  ought  to  be  fo  fat  removed 

nous  forms,  as  that  of  a  box,  the  fides  of  which  from  the  figure  or  painting,  aa  it  is  diftant  from 

fold  out,  &c.  for  the  coovenicacy  of  carrying  it  the  principal  point  V.   The  points  a,  b,  and  c, 

from  place  to.  place.  where  the  vifual  tinea  V1.Va.V3,  inter  fed  the 

For  the  coojftrucaion  of  a  camera  obfcura,  lines  of  di  fiance  A  K,  BiK,  CK,  will  be  angular 

Darken  the  room  £  F.yfr.  10,  Plate  XIV.  leaving,  points  of  the  triangle  a  6  c,  the  trite  Krpoefematiqn 

only  one  little  aperture  open  »      window  at  V*  of  A  B  C. 

on  the  fide  I  K,  facing  the  prolped  A11CD.  %  By  proceeding  in  this,  manner  with  the  angular! 

In  this  aperture  fit  a  lens,  either  plano-convex  or  points  qf  any  right-lined  figure,  whether  regular 

convex  on  both  fides,    3.  At  a  due  di fiance,  to  or  irregular,  it  will  be  very  oaf y  to  reprefent  it  ia 

he  determined  by  eaperien^e,  fprea4  a,  paper  or-  perfpodive,, 

whjte  doth,  uulefa  there  be  a  white  wall  for  the  IJf  •,  V  the  fcenographic  appearance  of  any  folid* 

purppt>:  tbeo,  on  thi*  Q      the  defired  opted*,  were  to  be  reprefented*  fuppofe  of  a  triangular 

ABCDwiUbedeliueatedmvettedly.  4.  If  yw»  prifm,  the  b»fe  of.  which  ia  the  triangfc  « a o, 

would  have  them  appear  ered,  place  a  concave  jig.  13,  you  need  only  find  the  upper  furfaceof  it* 

lent  between  the  centre  and  the  focus  of  the  hi  ft  in  the  Tame- manner  as  you.  found-  the.  lower,  oc 

kns,  or  receive  the  image  on  a  plane  fpeculumt  bale ;  and  then  jot  nine  the  comfpoading  pom  re 

inclined  to  the  horizon  under  an  angle  of  45  ',  or  by  right  lines,  you  wHl  have  the  true  repretenta-, 

have  two  lenfcs  included  in  a  dra  *-t  ube  infiead  of  tion  of  the  folid  in  perfpediv*  So  that  the  woik 

one.  If  the  aperture  do  not  exceed,  the.  bignefeofi  is  the  feme  aa  before ;  only  you  take  a  new  inn* 

»  pea,  the  ohjeds  will  be  reprefented  without  any  dameittnl  line,  aa  much  higher  than  the  former  as/ 

lens  at  all.  And  thus  the  objeds  may  be  drawn.,  in  he  altitude  of.  that  solid  the  icenogeapiuc  re- 

«  copied  to  the  great  eft  degree  of  accuracy.  prelqntaUon  of  which  you.  woutt  delineate. 

The  ftudent  will  adopt  any  of  thefe  methods  IV.  There  is  (till  a  more  commodious  way, 

which  he  finds  will  be  moft  luitable  to  his  pur*,  which  ia  thi#:  Having  found,  aa  above,  the  bale 

pofe^  but  the  camera  obfeura  ift  that  which.,  ia.  Qr  icboographic  plate  m  no*  let  perpendiculars  be 

moft  generally  ufed  by  painters.   This  method  e reded  to  the  fundamental  fine  mom  the  three 

hu  alio  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  the  angular  points,  which  will  eapreis  the  altitudes  of 

ftudent  a  corred  idea  of  colouring  from  nature.,  thofe  points.  But  becaufe  thefe  aliitudes,  though 

A  ftudent  who  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  get  equal  in  the  body  or  folid  it 0:1  f,  will  appear  un» 

*  targe  camera  obfeura  made,  fnch  aa  is  here  de-  equal  in  the  fcenographic  view,  the  fartheft  off 


faibed,  may  purchafe  one  of  the  common  fmali,  appearing  iefe  than  tAofo  itearer  the  eye,  tW 
£old  snt  ^odcIqo  for  13  Ml^lifltJSi 


ones  made  and  fold  at  London  for  15  fhil lings.  true  proportional  heights  may  be  thus  determined. 

Sict.  V!.   Roles  and  Ktamples  in  Sctifo-  ^^l^SSt^^  x^xt  ^tm 

.caarH.c  Fiasribwt,  «c  fiZTtb*        have  different  altitudes, 

L  Swans  the  pentagon  ABJDEF,  fa  m.,  1ft  th/smi.be  traosfened  into  the  perpendicular 

Were  to  be  reprefented  by  the  rules  of  pcrfpedive  AB ;  and.from  the  pointn  A  an*  B,  and  from-  alt 

QQ  the  transparent  plane  VP,  placed  perpeudicu-  the  points  of  intermediate  altitudes,  if  there  be 

lirly  00  the  horizontal  plane  HR,  dotted  lines  aro  any  fuch,  draw  right  lines  to  the  point  of  fight  Vt 

imagined  to  pafs  from  the  eye  C  to  each  point  of  thofit  fines  AV<  BV,  will  cooftitute  a  triangle 

the  pentagon  CA,  CB,  CD,  &c.  which  are  fop*  with  A  B,  wJthin  which  all  the  points  of  altitude 

poled,  in  their  paflage  through  the  plane  PV,  tp,  will  be  contained..  Through  the  points  saw, 

leave  their,  traces  or  vefiiges  in  the  points  a%b%4*.  draw  parallels,  to  the  fundamental,  line  ;  and  fronv 

<cc,  on  the  plane,  and  thereby  to  delineate,  the-  the  points  a  a>  toe.  ered  perpendiculars  to  thofc 

pentagon  abd  #/;  which,  as  it  ftrikca  the  eye  parallels  \  and  the  points  where  they  interfed  the 

by  the  fame  rays  that  the  original  pentagon  line*  AV>  8V>  as  in  c^U  Sec.  wiU  determine 

A  B  D  E  F  does,  will  be  a  true  perfped  ivc  t«-  the  apparent  height  of  the  folid  in  the  fcenogra- 

Fftf  station  of  it,,  phic  poGtion  to  thejeynin  X.  - 

II.  To  find  the  perfpedive  appearance  of  atri-.  In  pradice,  thafc  parallels  and  perpendiculars. 

*n&»e,  ,H  B  C.  yf?.  ia,  between  the  eye  and  the  are  eafily.  drawn,  by  means  of  a  good  drawing 

•fanglc,  dp^tp  mJ^Jh  whiob  is  called  .0*  bpard,  v  UbJe* fitted  for  the  purpofc. 

V.  To 
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V.  To  exhibit  the  perfpective  of  a  pavement,  greater  angle  muft  feem  greater,  and  all  trader 
confiding  of  fquare  (tones,  viewed  directly:  Di-  a  fmaller  angle,  lefs. 

vide  the  fide  A  B,/&.  14,  transferml  to  the  fun-  X.  This  being  pretnifed,  if  there  be  a  number 

damental  line  D  E,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  of  columns  or  pilafterstobc  ranged  in  perfpective 

there  are  fquare  (tones  in  one  row.   From  the  on  each  fide  of  a  hall,  church,  or  the  like,  they 

feveral  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  to  the  muft  of  neceflity  be  all  made  under  the  fame  an. 

principal  point  V$  and  from  A  to  the  point  of  gle,  and  all  tend  to  one  common  point  fn  the  ho- 

diftance  K  draw  a  right  line  A  K,  and  from  B  to  rizon  0,J!g.  18.   For  inftance,  if  from  the  points 

the  other  point  of  diftance  L,  draw  another  LB.  D  £,  the  eye  being  placed  at  A,  and  viewing  the 

Through  the  points  of  the  interfections  of  the  flrft  object  D  E,  you  draw  the  vifual  rays  D  O 

correfponding  lines  draw  right  lines  on  each  fide,  and  E  O,  they  will  make  the  triangle  DOE, 

to  be  produced  to  the  right  lines  A  V  and  B  V.  which  will  include  the  columns  D  E,  F  G,  H  I, 

Then  will  a/gibe  the  appearance  of  the  pave-  K  L,  M  N,  fo  as  they  will  all  appear  equal, 

ment  A  F  G  B.  XI.  What  has  been  (aid  of  the  fides  is  likewife 

VI.  To  (how  the  perfpective  appearance  of  a  to  be  understood  of  the  ceilings  and  pavements; 
tquare  A  B  0  C,  fig.  15.  feen  obliquely,  and  the  diminutions  of  the  angles  of  remote  objects, 
having  one  of  its  tides  A  B  in  the  fundamental  placed  either  above  or  below,  following  the'  fame 
line.  The  fquare  being  viewed  obliquely,  afTume  rule  as  thofe  placed  laterally.  Trees  being  ranged 
the  principal  point  V,  in  the  horizontal  line  H  R,  by  the  fame  law,  have  the  fame  effect,  as  the  co- 
in fuch  a  manner,  as  that  a  perpendicular  to  the  lumnt,  &c. ;  for  being  all  comprehended  in  the 
fundamental  line  may  fall  without  the  fide  of  the  fame  angle,  and  the  two  rays  having  each  its  own 
square  A  B,  or  at  lead  may  not  bifect  it ;  and  angle,  and  all  the  angles  meeting  in  a  point,  they 
make  VK  the  diftance  of  the  eye.  Transfer  the  form  a  third,  which  is  the  earth,  and  a  fourth, 
perpendiculars  A  C  and  B  D  to  the  fundamental  which  may  be  fuppofed  the  air,  and  thus  afford 
line  D  E  i  and  draw  the  right  lines  K  B,  K  D ;  as  an  elegant  profpect. 

alfo  A  V  and  V  C :  then  will  A  and  B  be  their  XII.  To  exhibit  the  perfpeaive  of  a  circle,  if 

own  appearances,  and  c  and  d  the  appearances  the  circle  be  (mall,  circurofcribe  a  fquare  about  it: 

of  the  points  C  and  D :  consequently  A  e  d  B  is  draw  diagonals  and  diameters  b  a  and  d  e,  fig.  19. 

the  appearance  of  the  fquare  A  B  D  C.  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  draw 

VII.  If  the  fquare  A  C  B  D  be  at  a  diftance  the  right  lines  fg  and  b  c  parallel  to  the  diameter 
from  the  fundamental  line  D  E,  which  rarely  bap-  de  through  b  and/;  as  alfo  through/and  g  draw 
pens  in  practice,  the  diftances  of  the  angles  A  and  right  lines  meeting  the  fundamental  line  in  the 
B  muft  likewife  be  transferred  to  the  fundamen*  points  3  and  4.  To  the  principal  point  V  draw 
tal  line;  and  even  the  oblique  view  itfelf  is  not  right  lines  V  x,  V  3,  V  4.  V  a,  and  to  the  points 
very  common.  The  reafon  why  objects  appear  of  diftance  L  and  K  draw  the  right  lines  L  a  and 
fmaller  as  they  are  at  a  greater  diftance,  is,  that  K  1.  Laftly,  connect  the  points  of  interfection, 
they  appear  according  to  the  angle  of  the  eye,  a,  b,  d>f,  fog,  e,  c  with  the  arches  a  b,  bdt  df, 
wherein  they  are  teen ;  and  this  angle  is  taken  &c.  Thus  will  a  b  dfh  gee  be  the  appearance 
at  the  eye,  where  the  lines  terminating  the  objetf  s  of  the  circle. 

meet.  XIII.  If  the  circle  be  large,  on  the  middle  of 

VIII.  For  example,  the  eye  A,  fig.  16.  viewing  the  fundamental  A  B,  fig.  ao,  defcribe  a  frmicircle, 
the  object  B  C,  will  draw  the  rays  A  B  and  A  C,  and  from  the  feveral  points  of  the  periphery  C,  F, 
which  give  the  angle  B  A  C ;  fo  that  an  object  G,  H,  I,  &c.  to  the  fundamental  line,  let  fall 
viewed  under  a  greater  angle  will  appear  larger,  perpendiculars  C  1,  F  s,  G  3,  H  4,  I  5,  &c. 
and  another  under  a  lefs  angle  (mailer.  That  From  the  points  A,  r,  1,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  draw  right 
among  equal  objeds,  thole  at  the  greatcft  diftance  lines  to  the  principal  point  V ;  as  alfo  a  right  line 
appear  fmalleft,  and  confequcntly,  that  in  all  from  B  to  the  point  of  diftance  L,*  and  another 
perfpective  the  remoteft  objects  mult  be  made  from  A  to  the  point  of  diftance  K.  Through  the 
the  fmalleft,  will  be  manifeft  from  the  figure  1  the  common  interjection  draw  right  lines,  as  m  the 
objects  B  C,  D  E,  F  G,  HI,  and  K  L,  being  all  preceding  cafe:  thus  we  (hall  have  the  points  e,/t 
equal,  but  at  different  diftances  from  the  eye,  it  g,  A,  c,  which  are  the  representations  of  thefc,  A, 
is  evident  that  the  angle  D  A  E  is  lefs  than  the  C,  F,  G,  H,  I,  which  being  connected  as  before, 
angle  B  AC,  that  FAG  is  lefs  than  DAE,  that  give  the  projection  of  the  circle.  Hence  it  ap- 
H  A I  is  lefs  than  FAG,  and  that  K  A  L  is  lefs  pears  not  only  how  any  curvilinear  figure  may  be 
than  H  A  I.  Hence  the  ad,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  ob-  projected  on  a  plane,  but  alfo  how  any  pavement 
jedts  will  appear  fmaller,  though  really  all  equal,  confiding  of  any  kind  of  (tones  may  be  delineated 
inafmuch  as  the  angles  diminiih  in  proportion  as  in  perfpective. 

the  objects  recede.    If  the  eye,  on  the  other  XIV.  If  any  complicated  figure  be  propofed,  it 

hand,  were  removed  to  M,  KL  would  appear  may  not  be  eafy  to  apply  the  practical  rules  to  the 

the  burgeft,  and  BC  no  bigger  than  NO.    -  description  of  every  minute  part ;  but  by  incloftng 

IX.  It  follows,  that,  as  objects  appear  fuch  as  that  figure  in  a  regular  one  properly  fubdivided, 
is  the  angle  they  are  feen  under,  if  feveral  lines  be  and  reduced  into  perfpective,  a  perfbn  (killed 
drawn  between  the  fides  of  the  fame  triangle,  they  in  drawing  may  with  eafc  defcribe  the  object  pro- 
will  all-appear  equal :  thus  aH  the  lines  comprized  poled. 

between  the  fides  O  N  and'  O  Pi  fig.  17*  of  the  Upon  the  whole,  where  the  boundaries  of  the 

triangle  NOP,  will  appear  equal  to  each  other  :  propofed  objects  conflft  of  ftraight  lines  and  plain 

and  as  objects  comprehended  under  the  fame  furfaces,  they  may  be  defcribed  diredly  by  the 

angle  feem  equal,  fo  all  comprehended  under  a  rules  of  perfpective:  hut  when  they  are  curvili- 
near, 
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near,  either  in  their  fides  or  furfaces,  the  pratticAl  Cail/e,  Emer/m,  and  Maltoa,  are  truly  valuable,  by 

rules  can  only  ferve  for  the  description  of  fuch  prefenting  the  art  in  all  its  perfptcuity  and  uoi- 

right-lined  caft-s  as  may  conveniently  enclbfe  the  verfality. 

objeas,  and  which  will  enable  the  (Indent  to  draw  The  works  of  Taylor  and  Emerfon  are  peculi- 

them  within  thofe  known  bounds  with  a  fufficient  arly  valuabloy  on  account  of  the  very  ingenious  and 

degree  of  exactncfs.  expeditions  conftru&ions  which  they  have  given* 

It  would  indeed  be  a  fruitlefs  talk,  to  feek,  by  fuitcd  to  every  poffiblc  cafe.   The  merit  of  (be 

the  practical  rules  of  perfpective,  to  dcfcribe  all  firft  author  has  been  univerfally  acknowledged  by 

the  little  hollows  and  prominences  of  objects  ;  all  the  Britifh  writers  on  the  fuhject,  who  candid- 

the  different  lights  and  (hades  of  their  parts,  or  ly  declare  that  their  own  works  are  composed  on 

their  fmaller  windings  and  turnings;  the  infinite  the  principals  of  Dr  Taylor:  but  any  man  of 

variety  of  the  folds  in  drapery ;  of  the  boughs  and  fcience  may  perceive  that  thefc  authors  have  cither 

leaves  of  trees ;  or  the  features  and  limbs  of  men  not  undcrftood  them,  or  aimed  at  pleafing  the 

and  animals  ;  much  left  to  give  them  that  round-  public  by  fine  cuts  and  uncommon  cafes :  for, 

nefs  and  foftnefs,  that  force  and  fpirit,  that  eafi-  without  exception,  they  have  omitted  his  favour- 

nefs  and  freedom  of  pofture  ;  that  expreffion  and  ite  conftrutfions,  which  had  gained  his  predilcc- 

grace,  which  are  requifite  to  a  good  pifture.  tion  by  their  univeriality,  and  attached  themfelvea 

c„_,.  VJI    P„u.,  „.,-,„  to  inferior  methods,  more  ufually  expedient  per  - 

SICT.  VII.    CONCLUSION.  or                  („  thcy  fuppofed)of  their  own. 

It  may  appear  a  bold  aflertion  to  fay  that  the  What  has  been  laid  down  in  this  treatife  is  not 

very  (hort  (ketch  now  given  of  the  art  of  perfpec-  jtrofefed  to  be  according  to  the  principles  of  Dr 

tiv«  is  a  fuffictent  foundation  for  the  whole  prac-  Taylor,  becaufe  the  principles  are  not  peculiar  to 

tice,  and  {includes  all  the  expeditious  rules  pecu-  him,  but  the  neceflary  refults  of  the  theory  itfelf, 

liar  to  the  problems  which  moft  generally  occur,  and  inculcated  by  every  mathematician  who  bad 

The  fcientific  foundation  being  fo  fimple,  the  confidered  the  fubject.   They  are  fufficient  not 

ftructure  need  not  be  complex,  nor  fwell  into  only  for  directing  the  ordinary  practice,  but  alfo 

foch  volumes  as  have  been  publiihed  on  the  fub-  for  fuggefting  modes  of  conftructioo  for  every  calls 

jed :  volumes  which,  by  their  fixe,  deter  from  the  out  of  the  common  track.  And  any  perfon  of  in- 

perafal,  and  give  the  fimple  art  all  the  appearance  genuity  may  have  a  laudable  enjoyment  in  thus, 

of  myftery ;  and  by  their  prices  defeat  the  defign  without  much  ftrctch  of  thought,  inventing  *ultr» 

of  their  authors,  the  difiemination  of  knowledge  for  himfelf ;  and  will  be  better  pleafcd  with  fuch 

among  the  practitioners.  fruits  of  his  own  ingenuity,  than  in  reading  the 

Treatifes  on  perfpective  have  acquired  their  tedious  explanation  of  examples  devifed  by  others, 
bulk  by  long  and  tedious  difcourfes,  minute  ex-  We  would  therefore,  with  Dr  Taylor,  **  advife  all 
planations  ot  common  things,  or  by  great  num-  our  renders  not  to  be  contented  with  the  fcheroc 
Dcra  of  examples:  which  indeed  make  fome  of  they  find  here;  bat,  on  every  occafion,  to  draw 
thefe  books  valuable  by  the  variety  of  curious  cuts,  new  ones  of  their  own,  in  all  the  variety  of  cir- 
but  do  not  at  all  inftruct  the  reader  by  any  im-  cumftances  they  can  think  of.   This  will  take  up 
provemcnts  in  the  art  itfrlf.   For  moft  of  thofe  more  time  at  firft,  but  they  will  find  the  vaft  be- 
wbo  have  treated  this  fubjeft  have  been  more  con-  nefit  and  pleafure  of  it  by  the  extenfive  notions  it 
veuant  in  the  practice  of  defigning,  than  in  the  will  give  them  of  the  nature  of  the  principles." 
principles  of  geometry ;  and  therefore  when,  in  The  art  of  perfpective  is  necelTary  in  all  arts 
their  practices,  the  cafes  which  offered  have  put  where  there  is  any  occafion  of  defigning ;  but  it  is 
them  on  trying  particular  expedients,  they  have  more  particularly  necelTary  for  landfcape  drawing, 
thought  them  worth  communicating  to  the  pub-  which  can  do  nothing  without  it.    A  figure  in  a 
lie  as  improvements  of  the  art ;  and  each  author,  picture,  which  is  not  drawn  according  to  the  rules 
fond  of  his  own  little  expedient,  (which  a  fcienti-  of  perfpecVrve,  does  not  reprefent  what  is  intend- 
fic  perfon  would  have  known  for  an  eafy  corolla-  ed.   Indeed  we  hefitate  not  to  fay,  that  a  picture 
ry  fr»m  the  general  theorefn),  have  made  it  the  which  is  deficient  in  this  particular,  is  as  blame- 
principle  of  a  practical  fyftem ;  thus  narrowing  able  as  any  compofition  in  writing  which  is  de- 
inftead  of  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  art ;  and  ficient  in  point  of  grammar, 
thus  the  ftudeut,  tired  of  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  It  would  certainly  be  thought  ridiculous  were 
in  which  a  fingle  maxim  is  tedioufly  fpread  out,  any  perfon  to  pretend  to  write  an  heroic  poem, 
and  the  principal  on  which  it  is  founded  kept  out  or  a  fine  difcourfe,  upon  any  fubject,  without  un- 
of  his  fight,  contents  himfelf  with  a  remembrance  derftanding  the  grammatical  propriety  of  the  lan- 
of  the  maxim  (not  undcrftood),  and  keeps  it  flight-  guage  in  which  he  wrote ;  and  it  fecms  no  lefs  ri- 
ly  in  his  eye,  to  avoid  gxofs  errors.  diculous  for  one  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  pic- 

For  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  we  may  appeal  ture  without  undemanding  perfpeftive.  Yet  how 
to  the  whole  body  of  painters  and  draughtfmen  ;  many  piclures  are  there  to  be  feen,  that  are  high- 
and  it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  an  imputation  on  ly  valuable  in  other  refpects,  and  yet  arfextreme- 
them  of  remitTnefs  or  negligence,  but  as  a  necef-  ly  faulty  iu  this  point  ?  Indeed  this  fault  is  fo  ge- 
fary  confequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  authors  ncral,  that  we  hardly  remember  to  have  feen  a 
from  whom  they  have  taken  their  information,  picture  entirely  free  of  it ;  and  what  is  the  more 
This  may  feem  (evere,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft.  to  be  lamented,  the  greattft  mailers  have  been  tbe 
Several  mathematicians  of  eminence  hate  written  moft  guilty  of  it.  Such  examples  mike  it  the  lefs 
on  perfpeclive,  treating  it  as  the  fubject  of  pure  regarded,  but  the  fault  is  only  the  more  to  be  la- 
geometry,  as  it  really  is ;  and  the  performances  mei.ted,  and  requires  the  more  care  to  avoid  it. 
of  Dr  Brooke  Taylor,  Gravr/ande,  ti'olfe,  De  la  A  principal  caul*  of  this  fault  h  doubtkfs  the 
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quired  a  facility  in  that,  they  are  immediately  put  which  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  in  thin,  and  there- 
to colouring.   Thefe  things  they  learu  by  prac  fore  the  indent  ought  to  govern  himfelt  entirely 


tice,  and  as  it  were  by  rote  ;  but  are  not  inftruc-  by  thefe  rules, 
ted  in  any  rules  of  art ;  by  which  means,  when  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  ftu- 
they  come  to  make  defigns  of  their  own,  though  den:  than  perfpeflive  •,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
they  are  very  expert  at  drawing  and  colouring  can  make  the  judgment  correct,  and  will  he  p  the 
every  thing  that  offers  itfclf  to  their  fancy ;  yet,  fancy  to  invent  with  ten  times  the  eafe  that  it 
for  want  of  inftrutfion  in  the  Ariel  rules  of  the  art,  could  do  without  it.  . 
they  do  not  know  how  to  govern  their  inventions  To  conclude,  although  a  knowledge  or  per- 
with  judgment.    Thus  they  become  guilty  of  fo  fpeftive  is  ncceflary  jn  drawing,  yet  the  fludent 
many  grofs  miftakes,  that  they  prevent  themfelvcs,  muft  not  think  of  reftriclmg  hwfelf  to  matbema- 
as  well  as  others,  from  finding  that  fatibfaction  tical  exatfnefs  in  liniflnng  a  perfpcctive  view, 
they  otherwife  would  do  in  their  performance  s.  However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  the  exact- 
To  correct  this,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  nefs  of  mathematics  in  peifpeciive  ^uft  be  cor- 
mafters  of  the  art,  to  begin  their  inductions  with  reeled  by  the  eye  •,  otherwife  the  rnvft  accurately 
the  technical  parts  of  painting,  before  they  let  the  finilhed  perfpefrive,  done  upon  the  ftrifteft  ma- 
fludents  loofe  to  follow  the  inventions  of  their  thematical  principles,  will  have  a  very  lliff,  awk- 
own  imagination?.  ward,  and  unnatural  appearance.    In  a  word,  the 
Jn  a  word,  it  mould  be  remembered,  that  the  ftndcnt  muft  combine  a  knowledge  of  mathema- 
art  of  drawing,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  confiftt  of  tics  with  an  accurate  eye  and  correct  tafte,  and 
two  parts  ;  the  inventive  and  executive.  The  in-  at  the  fame  time  that  he  never  lo(es  light  of  the 
ventive  part,  like  poetry,  belongs  more  properly  one,  take  the  utmoft  care  not  to  trefpafs  againft 
and  immediately  to  the  original  defign,  (which  it  the  other.   In  drawing  perfpcctive  views,  how- 
invents  and  difpofes  in  the  moft  peeper  and  agree-  ever,  of  celebrated  buildmgs,  fuch  as  the  Rtgjfler 
able  manner),  than  to  the  finilhed  drawing,  which  Office  of  Edinburgh,  or  Sonurftt  houft  at  London, 
is  only  a  copy  of  that  defign  already  formed  in  where  there  is  no  view  ot  the  ftreet  given  along 
the  imagination  of  the  artift.   The  perfection  of  with  them,  they  mull  always  be  done  with  the 
this  art  depends  upon  the  thorough  knowledge  ftriaeft  mathematical  exactnefs.    But  where  fuch 
the  artift  has  of  all  the  parts  of  hisfubject;  the  public  buildings  arc  introduced  as  forming  part 
beauty  of  it  confifts  in  the  bappy  choice  and  dif-  of  a  ftreet,  meafurement  is  not  ftrnftly  attended  to, 
pofition  that  he  makes  of  it:  and  it  is  in  this  that  as  it  would  give  the  whole  too  ftiff  an  appear- 
the  genius  of  the  artift  discovers  itfelf,  while  he  in-  ance. 
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(i.)  PERSPECTIVE,  aerial,  is  fomctimes  as  to  look  down  into  the  building  like  a  bird  that 

ufed  as  a  general  denomination  for  that  which  is  w  flying.  Iti  reprefentations  of  this  kind,  the  '-*gh- 

morereflri&edly  called,  i.  Jeriul pfrfp<8ii<e,or  the  cr  the- horiiontal  line  is  placed,  the  more  of  the 

art  of  giving  a  due  diminution  or  degradation  to  fortification  will  be  feen,  and  vice  verfa. 

the  ftrength  of  light,  ftiade,  and  colours  of  ob-  (.1.)  Perspective  Glass,  or  Graphical  Per- 

jeets,  according  to  their  different  diftances,  the  splctive.   See  Dioptrics,  §  49,  and  Optics. 

quantity  of  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and  the  (4.)  Perspective  Machine,  an  inftrument  by 

medium  through  which  they  are  feen:  a.  The  Chi-  which  any  pa  Ion,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of 

Aro  obscuro,  or  clair  obfeure,  whieh  confifts  in  art,may  d  Imcate  the  true  perfpedive  figuresof  ob- 

exprcfling  the  different  degrees  of  light,  fliade,  and  jecls.  Mr  Fergufon  has  deferibed  a  machine  of  this 

colour  of  bodies,  arifing  from  their  own  fhape,  fort, of  which  he  ai'cribes  the  invention  to  DrBcvis. 

and  the  pofition  of  their  parts,  with  refpect  to  the  fig .  4.  of  «.  CCLXXUI.  is  a  plane  of  this  machine, 

eye  and  neighbouring  objects,  whereby  their  light  and  fy.  5.  is  a  repielentation  of  it  when  made  ufe 

or  colours  are  affected;  and,  3.  Keeping,  which  is  of  in  drawing  cftftar-t  objects  in  perfpcctive — In 

the  obfervancc  of  a  due  proportion  in  the  general  fig.  4.  abef'n  an  oblong  fquarc  board,  reprefented 

light  and  colouring  of  the  whole  picture,  fo  that  by  ABEF  in  fig.  5.  *  and  y  (X  and  Y)  are  two 

no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too  bright  hinges  on  which  the  part  eld  (CLD)is  moveable, 

or  ft  rong  for  another.   Sec  Keeping.  This  part  confifts  of  two  arches  or  portions  of  or- 

(1.)  Perspective,  bird's  eye  view  in,  is  that  cles  c  m  I  (CML)  and  d  «  /  (DNL)  joined  together 
which  fuppoles  the  eye  to  be  placed  above  any  at  the  top  /  (L),  and  at  bottom  to  the  crofs  bar  dc 
buiLling,  ftc.  as  in  the  air  at  a  confiderable  dif-  CDC),  to  which  one  part  of  each  binge  is  fixed, 
tanc  from  it.  This  is  applied  in  drawing  the  re-  and  the  other  part  to  a  flat  board*  half  the  length 
preietjtations  of  fortifications,  when  it  is  neceffary  of  the  board  a  b  ef  (ABEF),  and  glued  to  it* 
not  or<ly  to  exhibit  one  view  as  fcen  from  the  uppermoft  fide.  The  centre  of  the  arch  cms 
ground,  but  fo  much  of  the  feveral  buildings  as  the  is  at «/,  and  the  centre  of  the  arch  4  n  I U  at  r.  On 
tye  can  pollibly  take  in  at  one  time  from  any  fitu-  the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  d  n  I  is  a  Aiding  piece  »j 
ation.  In  ordir  10  this,  wl  muft  fuppofe  the  eye  (much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be- 
to  be  removed  a  confiderable  height  above  the  longing  to  a  common  globe),  which  may  be  mo- 
ground,  .  nd  to  be  placed  as  it  v.  ere  iu  the  air,  fo  ved  to  any  part  of  the  arch  between  d  and  / :  and 

trur.' 
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there  it  fuch  another  Aider  o  on  the  arch  c  m  /, 
which  may  be  fct  to  any  part  between  can/1  A — A 
thread  cpn  (CPN)  is  ftretched  tight  from  the cen- 
tre  c  (C)  to  the  Aider  n  (N),  and  fuch  another 
thread  is  ftretched  from  the  centre  d  (D)  to  the 
ilidef  ©(O);  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  fattened 
to  tbefe  centres  and  Aiders.  By  moving  thefc  Ai- 
ders on  their  refpeltive  arches,  the  interferon  p 
(P)  of  the  threads  may  be  brought  to  any  point  of 
the  open  fpace  within  the  arches. — In  the  groove 
k  (K)  is  a  ftraight  Aiding  bar  i  (I),  which  may  be 
drawn  farther  out,  or  poAied  further  in  at  plea- 
fure.  To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I  (yfr*  5.),  is 
fixed  the  upright  piece  HZ,  in  which  is  a  groove 
for  receiving  the  Aiding  piece  Q.  In  this  Aider  is 
a  fmalt  hole  r  for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing 
the  machine :  and  there  is  a  long  Ait  in  HZ,  to  fct 
the  hole  rbe  feen  through,  when  the  eye  is  placed 
behind  it,  at  any  height  of  the  hole  above  the  level 
of  the  bar  I. 

(5.)  PERSPECTIVE   MACHINE,    METHOD  OF 

using  the.  Suppofe  you  want  to  delineate  a  per- 
spective reprefentation  of  the  houfe  q  r  jp,  Pig.  5. 
(which  we  moft  imagine  to  be  a  great  way  off,) 
place  the  machine  on  a  fteady  table,  with  the  end 
EF  of  the  horizontal  board  ABEF  toward  t*ie 
houfe,  fo  that,  when  the  Gothic-like  arch  DLC 
is  fet  upright,  the  middle  part  of  the  op*n  fpace 
(about  P)  within  it  may  be  even  with  the  houfe 
when  you  place  your  eye  at  Z  and  look  at  the 
boufe  through  the  fmall  hole  r.  Then  fix  the  cor- 
ners of  a  fquare  piece  of  paper  with  four  wafers 
on  the  furface  of  that  half  of  the  horizontal  board 
which  is  neareft  the  houfe;  and  all  is  ready  for 
drawing.    Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure ; 
which  it  will  be  when  it  comes  to  the  perpendi- 
cular fide  /  of  the  upright  piece  s  t  fixed  to  the 
horizontal  board  behind  D.  Then  place  your  eye 
at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole  r  at  any  point  of 
the  houfe,  as  7,  and  move  the  Aiders  K  and  O  till 
you  bring  the  interferon  of  the  threads  at  P  di- 
rectly between  your  eye  and  the  point  q :  then  put 
down  the  arch  flat  upon  the  paper  on  the  board, 
m  at  ST,  and  the  interferon  of  the  threads  will 
be  at  W.   Mark  the  point  W  on  the  paper  with 
the  dot  of  a  black  lead  pencil,  and  let  the  arch 
upright  again  as  before:  then  look  through  the 
hole  r,  and  move  the  Aiders  N  and  O  till  the  in- 
ter  feet  ion  of  the  threads  comes  between  your  eye 
and  any  other  point  of  the  houfe,  as/):  then  put 
down  the  arch  again  to  the  paper.  And  make  a 
pencil  mark  thereon  at  the  interferon  of  the 
threads,  and  draw  a  line  from  that  mark  to  the 
former  one  at  W }  which  line  will  be  a  true  pcr- 
fpecttve  repreTentaticn  of  the  corner  p  q  of  the 
houfe.   Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bringing 
the  interferon  of  the  threads  fucceflivcly  betweeu 
your  eye  and  other  points  of  the  outlines  of  the 
houfe,  as  r,  s,  Sec.  and  put  down  the  arch  to  mark 
the  like  points  on  the  paper,  at  the  interferon  of 
the  threads :  then  conned  thefe  points  by  ftraight 
lines,  which  will  be  the  perfpeclive  outlines  of  the 
houfe.   In  like  manner  find  points  for  the  corners 
of  the  door  and  windows,  top  of  the  houfe,  chim- 
neys, &e.  and  draw  the  finifhing  lines  from  point 
to  point :  then  fhadc  the  whole,  making  the  lights 
and  fhades  as  you  fee  them  on  the  houfe  itfclf, 
and  you  will  have  a  true  perfpeclive  figure  of  it. 
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—Great  care  muft  be  taken,  during  the  whole 
time,  that  the  petition  of  the  machine  be  not  fhift- 
ed  on  the  table ;  and  to  prevent  fuch  an  inconve- 
nience, the  table  fhould  be  very  ftrong  and  fteady, 
and  the  machine  fixed  to  it  either  by  fcrews  or 
clamps/  (See  PershsCtiveO  Mr  Peacock  like- 
wife  invented  three  fimple  inftruments  for  draw- 
ing architecture  aad  machinery  in  perfpe&ive,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  flcetches  and  descrip- 
tion s  in  the  75th  vol.  of  the  Philof.  Tranf. 

*  PERSPICACIOUS,  adj.  [per/pieax,  Latin.] 
Qnickfigbted ;  fliarp  of  fight. — ft  is  nice  and 
tender  in  feeling,  as  it  can  be  pcrfpications  and 
quick  in  feeing.  South. 

*  PERSPICACIOUSNESS.  n.f.  [from  ptrfpi- 
eatiom.]    Quicknef9  of  fight, 

*  .PERSPICACITY,  n.f.  {ptrfpUackt,  French.] 
Qircknefs  of  tight. — He  that  laid  the  foundations 
or  the  earth  cannot  be  excluded  the  fecrecy  of 
the  mountains;  nor  can  there  anything  efcape 
the  per/picacit:/  of  thole  .Vyes  which  were  before 
light,  and  in  whofe  opticLs  there  is  no  opacity. 
Brown. 

*  PERSPICIENCE.  n.f.  [perjpiciensy  Latin.J 
The  adt  of  looking  fharply.  Difl. 

*  PERSPICIL.  n.f.  ( perfpicillun,  Lat.]  A  glafs 
through  which  things  are  viewed  ;  an  optick  glafs. 
Little  ufed.— 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'er  fo  far  diftant,  yet  chronology 
Will  have  a  perfpicil  to  rind  her  out.  Crafbane. 
— The  per/pUU,  as  well  as  the  needle,  hath  en- 
larged the  habitable  world.  Glanville. 

( I.)*  PERSPICUITY,  *./.  [ ptrfpieuiu,  Fr.  from 
per/picuouf  ]  1.  Tranfparency ;  tranflucency  ;  dia- 
phaneity.— As  for  diaphaneity  and  prrlpicuity%  it 
enjoyeth  that  moft  eminently.  Brovm. '  1.  Clear- 
nefs  to  the  mind ;  eafinefs  to  be  underftood ;  free- 
dom from  obfeurity  or  ambiguity. — The  verfes 
containing  precepts,  have  not  fo  much  need  of 
ornament  as  of  perfpiemtj.  Dryden.—  Perfpieuity 
con  lifts  in  the  ufing  of  proper  terms  for  the 
thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pafs  from  his 
own  mind  hito  another's.  Locke. 
(a.)  Perspicuity.  See  Oratory,  §  1*4 — 13  r. 

*  PERSPICUOUS,  adj.  [ perfpictnu,  Latin.]  1. 
Tranfparent ;  clear ;  fuch  as  may  be  feen  through ; 
diaphanous;  yanflucent;  not  opake. — Thecleir 
and  perfpicutw  body  effecteth  white,  and  that 
white  a  black.  Peacham.  a.  Clear  to  the  under- 
Handing ;  not  obfeure ;  not  ambiguous.— 

The  purpofe  is  perfpicuous.  Shut. 
— All  ihis  is  fo  perfpicuous,  fo  undeniable,  that  I 
need  not  be  over  induftrioos  in  the  proof  of  it. 
Spratt. 

*  PERSPICUOUSLY,  adv.  [from  perfpicuous\\ 
Clearly;  not  obfcurely. — The  cafe  is  no  fooner 
made  than  refolved ;  it  it  be  made  not  enwrapped, 
but  plainly  and  perfhicuwfly.  Bantu 

*  PERSPICUOUSNESij.»./.[from^r^»r«ew<i.5 
Clearnefs ;  freedom  from  obfeurity  j  transparence ; 
diaphaneity. 

*  PERSPIRABLE,  adj.  [from  ferfpire^  1. 
Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores. — 
In  an  animal  under  a  courfe  of  bard  labour,  ali- 
ment too  vaporous  or  perJpirabU  will  fubject  It  to 
too  ftrong  a  perfphration,  debility,  and  fuddeti 
deirth.  Arbuthnot.   a.  Perfpiring;  emitting 

H  h  9  fpimtion. 
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fpiration.  Not  proper. - 
the  palms  of  the  hands  orioles  of  the  feet,  which 
are  parts  more  perfpirable:  and  children  are  nut 
ha;ry,  for  that  their  fkins  are  moil  perfpirable. 
Bacon.— Elcftricks  will  not  commonly  attracl, 
unlefs  they  become  perfpirable.  Brown. 

(i.)  •  PEKSP1  RATION.  »./.  [from  perfpire.) 
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Hair  corneal  not  upon   vifer. — Himfelf  was  the  author  or 

[uader  of  that  counfel.  Bacon  — 
He  foon  is  mov'd 
By  fuch  perfuaders  as  arc  held  upright.  Daniel. 

Hunger  and  thirft  at  once, 
Pow'rful  perfuadert  !  Milton. 
*  PERSUAS1BLE.  adj.  [perfuafibilit,  Lat.  per- 
Excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores.— Infenfible  per-  fuajble,  Fr.  from  perfuadeo,  Latin.]   To  be  influ- 
/piration  is  the  laft  and  moft  perfect  aclion  of  ani«   enced  by  perfuafion.— It  makes  us  apprehend  our 
mal  digeftion.  Arbutbnot. 

(i.)  Pkrspiration,  in  medicine,  is  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  juices  of  the  body  through  the  pores 
of  the  fkin.  Perfpiration  is  diftinguifhed  into  fen- 
fible  aud  infenfible ;  and  here  fenfible  perfpiration 
is  the  fame  with  fweating,  and  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  that  which  efcapes  the  notice  of  the  fenfes. 
This  laft  is  the  idea  affixed  to  the  word  perfpira- 
tion when  ufed  alone. 

*  PERSPIRATJVE.«4\[from^r>«Y.]  Per- 
forming  the  act  of  perfpiration. 

*  To  PERSPIRE,  v.  n.  [perfpiro,  Lat.]  1.  To 
perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores.  1.  To 
be  excreted  by  the  Ikin.— Water,  milk,  whey, 
taken  without  much  exercife,  fo  as  to  make  them 
per/pire,  relax  the  belly.  Arbuthnot. 

PERSTAIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Boleflau ;  14  miles  NW.  of  Jung  Buntxel. 

*  To  PERSTRINGE.  v.  a.  [  perflringo,  Latin.] 
To  gaze  upon ;  to  glance  upon.  I)i8. 

*  PERSUADABLE,  adj.  [from  perfuade  ]  Such 
as  may  be  perfuaded. 

*  To  PERSUADE,  v.  a.  [per/uadeo,  Lit.  per- 
Jimder,  Fr.]    1.  To  bring  to  any  particular  opi- 
nion.—Let  every  man  be  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own 
mind.  Ram. — We  are  perfuaded  better  things  of 
you.  Htb.  vi.  9. — Joy  over  them  that  are  perfuaded 
to  falvation.  %  Efdrtu,  vii. — Let  a  man  be  ever  fo 
well  perfuaded  of  the  advantages  of  viitue,  yet, 
till  be  hungers  and  thirfts  after  righteoufnefs,  his 
will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  aclion  in  pur* 
fuit  of  this  confcffed  great  good.  Locke — Men 
{tumid  ferioufly  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they 
have  here  no  abiding  place.  Wake.   %.  To  influ- 
ence by  argument  or  cxpoftulation.  Perfuafion 
(eems  rather  applicable  to  the  paffions,  and  argu- 
ment to  the  rcafon ;  but  this  is  not  always  ohirr- 
ved. — Phjlociea's  beauty  not  only  perfuaded,  but 
fo  perfua'ded  as  all  hearts  muft  yield.  Sidney. — 
They  that  were  with  Simon,  being  led  with  cove- 
toufnefs,  were  perfuaded  for  money,  a  Mac— To 
fit  crofs-leg'd,  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated,  is 
accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  perfuade  us  from 
it.   Brown.'—  How  incongruous  would  it  be  for  a 
mathematician  tp perfuade  with  eloquence,  that  he 
might  prevail  with  his  hearers  1o  believe  that  three 
and  three  make  fx  !  H'tlkins.—l  mould  be  glad,  if 
i  could  perfuade  him  to  write  fuch  another  critick 
on  any  thing  of  mine.  I)rjden.    3.  To  inculcate 
by  argument   or  expoftulation. — To  childrrn, 

afraid  of  vaiu  images,  we  perfuade  confidence  by  from  perfuade.)  Having  the  power  to  perfnade.— 
making  them  handle  and  look  nearer  fuch  things.    Neither  is  his  perfuafory.  Brown. 

(lO  *  PERT.  adj.  [pert,  Wtlfh  ;  pert,  Dutch ; 
opperty  French.]    1.  Lively  ;  brilk  ;  fmart. — 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  fpirit  of  mirth. 

On  the  tawny  fards  and  (helves, 

Trip  the  pert  fairtei.  MM:*. 

From 


own  intereft  in  that  obedience,  and  makes  ua  1 
table  and  perfuafible.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

*  PERSUASIBLENESS.  n.f.  [from  perfuafible] 
The  quality  of  being  flexible  by  perfualicn. 

1 1.)  •  PERSUASION,  n.f.  [perfuafion,  Fr.  from 
perfuafiu*  Lat.)  1.  The  ad  of  peifuading;  toe 
acl  of  influencing  by  expoftulation ;  the  aft  of 
gaining  or  attempting  the  paffions. — 

Thou  haft  all  the  arts  of  tint  perfuafion. 

Ottvay. 

a.  The  ftate  of  being  perfuaded ;  opinion. — The 
general  perfuafion  of  all  men  does  fo  account  it. 
Hooker.— You  are  abus'd  in  too  bold  a  perfuafion. 
Shak. — When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being 
in  the  right,  but  our  own perfuafiom  that  wearefo; 
this  may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage 
for  another.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue.— The  obedient 
and  the  men  of  practice  fhall  triumph  CMter  their 
prefent  imperfections,  till  perfuafion  pafs  into 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance  into  affu- 
rance.  South. 
(i.)  Persuasion,  Art  of.   See  Oratory. 

*  PERSUASIVE,  adj.  [perfuafif.  French  ;  from 
perfuade.)  Having  the  power  of  pcrfuading  ;  ha- 
ving influence  on  the  paffions. — In  prayer,  we  do 
not  lb  much  refpecl  what  precepts  art  delivcreth, 
touching  the  method  of  perfuafive  utterance  in 
the  prefencc  of  great  men,  as  what  doth  moft 
avail  to  our  own  edification.  Hooker. — Let  Martius 
refume  his  farther  difcourfe,  as  well  for  the  per- 
fuafSve  as  for  the  confult.  Bacon. — Notwithftaud- 
ing  the  weight  and  fitnefs  of  the  arguments  to 
perfuade,  and  the  light  of  man's  intelled  to  meet 
thin  perjuafitr  evidence  with  a  fui table  affent,  no 
affent  followed.  South. 

*  PERSUASIVELY,  adj.  [from  perfuajve.]  In 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  perfuade. — 

The  ferpent  with  mc 
Perfuafivtly  hath  fo  prcvail'd,  that  I 
Have  alfo  tailed.  Milt  ex. 

— Many  who  live  upon  their  eftatca  cannot  (o 
much  as  tell  a  ftory,  much  lefs  fpeak  clearly  and 
perfunfrvtly  in  any  bufinefs.  Locke. 

*  PERSUASIVENESS,  n.f.  [from  perfvafrtv.] 
Influence  on  the  pallions.— An  opinion  of  tne  luc- 
ccfsfulnefs  of  the  work  being  asnecefiary  to  found 
a  purpofe  of  undertaking  it,  as  either  the  autho- 
rity of  commands,  or  the  perfuajtvencfj  of  prorw 
fes.  Hammond. 

•PERSUASORY.  adj.  Iperfuafcrius,  Latin; 


Taylor.  4.  To  treat  by  perfuafion.  A  *ode  of 
fpeecb  not  in  uie.—- 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  perfuaded  with 
him.  Shak. 
*  PERSUADER.  n.  /  [irom  perfuade.)  One 
who  influences  by  perfuafioo  j  an  importunate  ad- 
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From  pert  to  ftupid  finks  fupinely  down,    .  cattle,  horfcg,  (heep,  goats,  and  deer.  The 

In  yoatb  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clowrU  heath?,  woods,  and  forefts.  are  Well  ftored  with 

Sfxftatar.  variety  of  game;  tbc  rivers  teem  with  falmou, 

a.  Saucy;  petnlant;  with  bold  and  garrulous  lo  perches,  and  trouts.   The  valleys  are  in  general 

quacity. — AH  fervants  might  challenge  the  fame  warm, and  the  crops  early,  and  all  the  ufual  grain 

liberty,  and  grow  pert  upon  their  matters.  Collier,  and  roots  are  raifed ;  but  in  rainy  fcafons  they  are 
— A  lady  bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my  ,  often  much  injured  by  the  rivers  overflowing  their 

own  affairs,  ylddijhn.^              .  banks.   The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Forth 

Sometimes  by  a  frown,  and  the  Tay  :  but  there  are  many  inferior  rivers 

When  they  grew  pertt  to  pull  them  down.  in  the  county ;  particularly  the  Almond,  Allah, 

Svfift.  Ekne,  Bran,  Garry,  Enrick,  Blane,  Isla,  Dovan, 

(a.)  Pert,  in  geography,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  Teith,  &c.  (See  thefe  articles.)   The  principal 

in  Angus-ihire,  united  to  that  of  Logie.    See  Lo-  lakes  are  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Erne,  Loch  Doc  hart, 

cis,  N°  3.   its  church  is  (bated  on  the  North  Loch  Ericht,  Loch  Catherine,  Loch  Rannocb,  Sec. 

Elk,  near  the  Old  North  Water  Bridge,  3  miles  Several  of  the  higbeft  mountains  of  Scotland  are 

above  Logie.  in  this  county;  particularly  Ben  Lawejrs,  Ben- 

*  To  PERTAJN.  v.  a.  [pertiaeo,  Lat/|  To  be-  Lidi,  Bsnmore,  Schcchallion,  Mordun, 
long;  to  relate.— Men  hate  thofe  that  affeft  that  Ben-voirlich,  &c.  The  profpefts  from  the  tops 
honour  by  ambition,  which  pertaineth  not  to  of  thefe  mountains  are  in  general  grand,  ex  ten  five, 
them.  Hay<ward.-~'\  chevcron  or  rafter  of  an  and  delightful ;  but  the  view  from  the  top  of 
houfe,  a  very  honourable  bearing,  is  never  (ecu  Mordun,  in  particular,  is fo exceedingly  rich  and 
in  the  coat  of  a  king,  becaufe  it  pertaineth  to  a  various,  that  Mr  Pennant  ft  vied  it,  "  The  glory 
mechanical  profeflion.  Peacham.                       .  of  Scotland."  Orchards  and  gardens  are  nunae- 

PERTELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria  ;  6  rous,  and  abound  with  every  kind  of  fruits,  roots* 

miles  N.  of  Bohmifh  Waidhofen.  and  herbs  found  in  S.  Britain.   There  are  fevcral 

•  PERTEREBRATION,  n.  J.  [per  and  tere-  extenfive  modes,  particularly  that  of  Kincardine. 
broth,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  boring  through.  Jinji  (See  Kincardine,  Nc  6 ;  and  Moss,  §  7.)  There 

(1.)  PERTH,  cr  Perthshire,  one  of  the  targeft  are  alfo  numerous  extenfive  forefts,  abounding 
counties  in  Scotland.  It  extends  77  miles  in  a  with  oak,  fir,  elm,  alh,  larix*  and  various  other 
ftraight  line,  from  Blairgowrie  on  the  E.  to  the  kinds  of  trees.  Lime-done,  iron-Hone,  (late,  and 
top  of  Ben-Loi  on  the  W.  and  meafures  68  miles  free- It  one  abound,  as  well  as  fome  lapis  calamina- 
between  tbc  Frith  of  Forth  at  Colrofs,  on  the  S.  ris;  and  coals  are  found  in  the  S.  parts  of  the 
and  the  boundary  of  the  foreft  of  Atholl  on  the  county.  Copper  and  lead  mines  have  been  difco- 
N.  where  the  Tilt  rifes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  vered  in  fome  places;  and  Steatitis,  or  rock 
by  a  part  of  Invcrnefs  and  Aberdeen  (hires ;  on  foap,  is  found  in  Monteith,  3  feet  thick,  and  ex- 
the  E.  by  Forfarfhire ;  on  the  SE.  by  the  Frith  of  tending  above  4  miles  in  length.  Belides  Perth, 
Tay,  and  the  counties  of  Kinrofs  and  Fife ;  on  the  the  capital,  this  county  contains  the  royal  bo- 
S.  by  the  Forth,  and  the  counties  of  Clackmannan  rough  of  Culrofs,  and  the  towns  of  Abernethy, 
and  Stirling ;  on  the  SW.  by  Dumbartonfhire ;  on  Auchterderran,  Dumblane, Crieff,  Scone,  Dunkeld, 
the  W.  by  ArgylKhhre;  and  on  the  NW.  by  In-  Coupar,  Alyth,  and  Longforgan ;  and  above  60 
vemefe-fhire.  It  comprehends  the  di  ft  rift  a  of  A-  coofiderable  villages;  as  Callander,  Blairgowrie, 
tholl,  Braidalbin,  Monteith,  Stratherne,  Stormont,  Kincardine,  Muthi),  Inchture,  &c.  Among  the 
Balquhiddcr,  Gowrie,  Rannocb,  and  Perth  Pro*  numerous  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which 
per.  Its  total  contents  are  eftimated  at  5000  ornament  this  county,  are  Blair  Caftle,  and  Dun- 
fquare  miles ;  which  amount  to  3,200,000  Scots  keld  Houfe,  feats  of  the  D .  of  Atholl ;  Tay  -  it,  out  h , 
acres,  or  4,068,640  Englifli  acres.  It  is  generally  the  E.  of  Braidalbin's  feat ;  Duplin  Caftle,  the  feat 
divided  into  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands;  the  of  the  E.  of  Kinnoul ;  Drum  mond  Caftle,  the  feat 
Grampian  mountains  form  the  lioe  of  divifion  of  the  Perth  family ;  the  palace  of  Scone,  the  feat 
between  tbefe.  Some  of  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  Ouchtcrtyre,  the  feat  of  Sir 
hills,  although  of  great  elevation,  are  ranked  in  Patrick  Murray  ;  Duneira,  the  feat  of  Lord  Vifc* 
the  Lowland  divifion,  becaufe  the  language  and  Melville;  Blair- Drummond,  the  feat  of  Mr  Home- 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  from  thofe  of  the  Drummond  ;  Lawera,  the  feat  of  Col.  Robertfon; 
people  in  the  Highland  diftrift,  on  the  other  fide  Methven  Caftle,  the  feat  of  Lord  Methven ;  Caf- 
of  the  Grampians.  The  Highland  divifion  con-  tie  Huntly,  the  feat  of  George  Paterfon,  E(q. ; 
tains  t8  parifhes;  the  Lowland  58;  in  all  76.  Lundie,  the  feat  of  Lord  Vifc.  Duncan ;  Caftie- 
The  furface  of  this  extenfive  county  is  highly  and  Gray  and  Kinfattos,  feats  of  Lord  Gray;  Drimmie, 
beautifully  diverfified :  and  perhaps  no  diftrift  of  the  feat  of  Lord  Kinnaird ;  Culrofs  Abbey,  a  feat 
equaf  extent  in  the  world  exhibits  fcenes  of  more  of  the  E.  of  Dundonald ;  Valleyfield,  the  feat  of 
fliiking  and  romantic  magnificence,  intermingled  Sir  Charles  PreAon  ;  Balgowan,  the  feat  of  Gen. 
with  nature  in  its  moft  rugged  form,  as  well  as  Graham  ;  befides  Cardrofs,  Gartmore,  Kier,  Len- 
clothed  m  its  moft  beautiful  garb.  The -foil  like*  rick,  Caftle  Menzies,  Delvin,  Invercanld,  Mon- 
wife  confifts  of  all  the  varieties  known  in  the  king-  zie,  Gleneagles,  Aberuchil,  Roffie,  Freeland,  Ga(k, 
dom ;  the  carle  or  rich  loamy  foil  being' moft  pre-  Kilgrafton,  St  Martins,  Blair-Gowrie,  Errol  Houfe, 
valent  onuhe  banks  of  rivers  and  low  grounds ;  PitfomvScggieden,  Murthly,  and  many  others, 
and  the  fandy  and  tilly  foil  being  chiefly  prevalent  The  valued  rent  of  thisextenfivecounty  is  eftima- 
on  the  fides  of  the  bills.  The  climate  is  as  va-  ted  at  339,818)..  59.  8d.  Scots;  the  real  rent  at 
rioua  as  the  foil  and  furface.  The  hilly  country  330,900!.  fterliog.  The  total  population,  by  the 
abounds  with  pafture,  on  Which  are  ted  black  reports  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  between  1791  and 
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t.798,  amounting  to  133*74 »  ^nd  the  increafe,  Forth;  and  by  him,  as  a  memorial  of  hie  fuccefs* 
fince  1755,  to  14,371.   The  houfes  and  attire,  named  Victoria-  And  ample  privileges  are  faid 
even  of  the  commonalty,  are  neat  and  decent ;   to  have  been  bellowed  on  it  by  the  Romans.  It 
and  every  peafant  can  produce  a  good  quantity  of  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  and  quoted  from  him,  by 
linen,  and  great  ftore  of  blankets,  made  in  his  own   Mr  Henry  Adamfon,  a  native  of  Perth,  and  the 
family.  Flax  is  reared  by  every  hufbandman ;  and   fon  of  Provoft  James  Adamfon,  in  his  poem  en- 
being  dreffed  at  home,  is  fpun  by  the  females  of  titled  The  Mufts  Threnodies  that  **  When  AgricoU 
his  family  into  thread  for  linen ;  this  is  woven  by   and  his  army  firft  faw  the  Tay,  and  the  adjacent 
country  weavers,  of  whom  there  is  a  great  num-  plain  on  which  Perth  is  now  fituated,  they  cried 
bf  r  through  all  the  Low  Country,  and  afterwards   out,  Ecce  Tiber  !  Eete  Campus  Martius!  **  Behold 
bleached  or  whitened  by  the  goid-wife  and  her  the  Tiber  !  Behold  the  Field  of  Mars !"  compa- 
ferv.tnts ;  fo  that  the  whole  is  made  fit  for  ufe  at   ring  what  they  faw  to  their  own  river,  and  to  the 
a  very  fmall  expence.   They  likewife  Willi,  card,  cx  ten  five  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome." 
fpin,  and  weave  their  wool  into  tartan  for  plaids,   Our  poetical  hiftorian  adds,  that  *'  Agricola  pitch- 
kerfics,  and  coarfe  ruffet  cloth,  for  common  wear-  ed  his  camp  in  the  middle  of  that  held,  on  tbe 
irtg.  befides  great  part  of  it  which  is  knit  into   fpot  where  Perth  (lands.  Hepropofed  to  make  it 
caps,  ftockingfi,  and  mitts.    Plaids,  made  of  the  a  winter  camp  ;  and  afterwards  built  what  he  in- 
fine  ft  worfted,  are  worn  either  plain  or  variegated,  tended  mould  be  a  colonial  town.  He  fortified  it 
as  vrils,  by  women  of  the  lower,  and  even  of  the   with  walls,  and  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  fupplied 
middle  rank ;  nay,  fomc  years  ago,  ladies  of  fa-  the  ditches  with  water,  by  an  aqueduct  from  the 
fhion  wore  filken  plaids  with  an  undrefs :  this  is  a  Almond.  Alfo,  with  much  labour  to  bis  foldiers, 
loofe  piece  of  drapery,  gathered  about  the  head,  and  probably  to  the  poor  natives,  a  large  wooden 
(hontdrrs,  and  waift,  on  which  it  is  croffed,  fo  as  bridge  was  conftrucled  over  tbe  river  at  Perth." 
to  leave  the  hands  at  liberty,  and  produces  a  very  "  He  was  nearly  5  years  eftablifhing  tbe  Roman 
good  effect  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeflator.  The  Low-  power  on  the  N.  of  the  Forth,  till  he  was  recalled 
landers  of  Perthfhire  are  civilized,  hofpi table,  and   by  Domitian."— Holmfhed  fays,  that  there  was  an 
in<iuftrions:  the  commerce  of  the  country  con-  ancient  Britifh  temple  built  at  Perth,  in  tbe  field 
lifts  chiefly  in  corn,  linen,  and  black  cattle.  (See  rtear  the  Tay,  dedicated  to  Mars.    Geoffrey  of 
Tpade.)   This  county  fends  one  reprefentative  Monmouth  fays,  in  bis  legendary  hiftory,  that  it 
to  the  imperial  Bntilh  Parliament.  was  built  long  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  by 
(a  )  Perth,  a  pnriih  in  the  above  county,  of  a  a  Britifh  king,  who  was  tbe  fon  of  Regan  the  fe- 
femicircular  form,  the  Tay,  on  the  E.  forming  the  cord  daughter  of  K.  Lear ;  that  he  governed  the 
diameter.   It  is  about  4  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  v  ho!e  ifland  ;  and  built  other  two  temples,  one  to 
arrl  %  broad,  from  E.  to  W.    It  is  feparatcd  by  Mercury  at  Bangor,  and  the  other  to  Apollo  at 
the  Tay  from  the  parifhes  of  Scone,  Kinnoul,  and  Cornwall.   Subterraneous  relics  of  this  ancient* 
Kinfutns,  on  the  E.;  on  the  SE.  it  is  bounded  by  edifice  were  difcovered  3  feet  below  the  fireet, 
that  of  Rhynd  ;  on  the  S.  by  thofe  of  Forteviot  about  1 786,  when  Col.  Mercer  of  Aldie  erected 
nod  Dnmbarny ;  and  on  the  W.  by  thofe  of  Tib-  an  elegant  modern  houfe  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient 
bemuir  and  Aberdalgie.   The  foil  is  partly  loam  temple.   Two  flat  arches  were  difcovered,  under 
and  partly  clay ;  and  being  very  fertile,  yields  each  of  which  was  an  apartment  26  feet  long,  and 
rich  crop*.   The  chief  villages  are  Balhoufie,  Pit-  14  broad  ;  with  walls  3$  feet  thick.  The  town 
thcvclefs,  Feu-houfc,  Craigie,  Tulloch,  and  Muir-  of  Perth,  as  well  as  its  ancient  church  and  bridge, 
town  of  Balhoufie.  There  are  two  eflablifhed  mi-  built  by  tbe  Picts,  were  dedicated  by  that  people 
nifters  betides  two  helpers.  The  total  population,  to  St  John,  the  tutelary  faint  of  tbe  town ;  whence 
in  1793,  was  cftimated  by  the  rev.  J.  Scott,  at  fome  perfons  gave  it  the  name  of  St  John's 
19,871 :  the  increafe,  fince  1755,  at  10,85%.  towm  j  but  the  rev.  Mr  Scott  fays, "  it  never  was 
(3.)  Perth,  an  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  capi.  fo  called  in  any  of  the  public  writs,  nor  by  the  m- 
tal  of  the  above  county  and  parifh,  as  it  formerly  habitants  in  general."  Fordun,  Major,  and  others 
was  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  name  is  derived  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  have  recorded,  that  in 
by  fome  from  the  Celtic,  in  which  language  Peart  i»io,  in  the  reign  of  K.  William,  a  great  inunda- 
or  Peirt  is  faid  to  lignify  a  finijhtd  labour,  or  com-  tion  happened,  which  overflowed  the  town,  car- 
plete  work  :  but  by  others  from  its  ancient  name  tied  off  the  large  bridge  of  St  John,  overthrew  an 
Bertha,  by  the  cafy  and  natural  change  of  B  into  ancient  chapel,  a  rampart,  and  many  houfes ;  and 
P;  which  name  in  the  German  language  fignifies  that  the  king  with  his  two  fons  were  obliged  to 
iHuftrious  or  celebrated.    About  the  time  of  the  make  their  efcape  in  a  boat.  Upon  this  fact,  Hec- 
Roman  invafion  it  was  poffefl'ed  by  that  tribe  of  tor  Boece  built  a  fabulous  ftory,  which  is  adopted 
the  Pi&s  called  Horbsti,  along  with  Fifefhire,  by  Buchanan  hhnfelf,  that  the  ancient  town  of 
and  that  portion  of  Perthfhire,  which  lies  S.  of  Bertha  having  been  thus  fwept  away,  King  Wil- 
theTay;  though  the  rev.  Dr  PI  ay  fair  places  their  Ham  built  a  new  city,  in  a  different  fituation, 
territory  E.  of  that  river.  (See  Horesti.)   What  where  Perth  now  Hands:  but  this  fable  has  been 
kind  of  town  Bertha  was  previous  to  the  arrival  fufficiently  refuted  by  Lord  Hailes,  Walter  Good- 
of  the  Romans,  whether  it  was  compactly  built,  all,  and  other  eminent  antiquaries ;  and  there  are 
or  only  a  collection  of  draggling  huts,  for  the  oc-  many  hundreds  of  charters  flill  extant,  which 
cafional  aflembling  of  the  people,  cannot  now  be  prove,  that  the  city  of  Perth  exifled,  and  was 
ascertained.'  But  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  it  known  by  its  prefent  name,  long  before  the  date 
was  regularly  built  and  fortified  at  tbe  command  fabuloufly  afligned  for  its  erection  by  Boece.  Be- 
of  Julius  Agricola,  about  A.  D.  79,  while  he  was  tween  iioi  and  1459,  no  fewer  than  14  national 
profecuting  his  conqucfts  on  the  N_  fide  of  the  councils  were  held  at  Perth.   In  1*98,  its  walls 
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fere  rebuilt  by  Edward  I;  of  England,  who  made  converted  into  barracks  for  a  train  of  artillery ;  but 
it  the  rcfidence  of  his  deputies ;  till  they  were  ex-  the  back  ftair,  down  which  the  Ruthvcns  were 
pelled,  after  an  obftinate  refinance,  by  K.  Robert  thrown,  is  pulled  down.  This  ftrange  event,  how- 
Bruce.  He  attacked  it  in  1306,  but  was  rep ul fed  ever  magnified  or  attended  by  contemporary  wri- 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fallied  out  and  de-  ters,  is  made  up  of  fo  many  improbabilities,  or 
feau-d  Bruce  at  Methven.  In  1311,  however,  circumftancea  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  affigned, 
Robert,  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks,  fcaled  the  walls,  that  Lord  Hailes,  in  republilhiog  the  account  print- 
took  and  burnt  the  town,  and  levelled  the  works,  ed  by  authority,  1600,  preparatory  to  his  further 
After  the  battle  of  Duplin,  (fee  Duplin,  N"  i.),  obfervations  on  it,  feems  juftified  in  abfolutely 
Edward  Baliol  took  and  fortified  it :  but  it  was  difcrediting  a  fad  which  paffed  for  problematical 
foon  after  furprifed,  by  the  Scots,  and  its  fortifi-  with  fo  many  perfons  at  tbe  very  time.  Dr  Ro- 
cattons  razed.  K.  Edward  III,  took  pofieffion  of  bertfon  fuppofes  it  a  plot  of  Elizabeth  to  get  James 
it,  in  1355,  made  it  his  head  quarters,  and  refided  into  her  power.  Mr  Cant  having  difcufled  the 
in  it  for  fomc  time.  The  Engliili  hiftorians  have  whole  ftory  of  the  confpiracy  in  his  notes  on  Adam* 
recorded,  that  John  E.  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  fan's  Mttfe's  Threnodie,  p.  183 — 361,  concludes, 
K.  Edward  III,  died  at  Perth,  in  Oct..  J336  j  but  "  that  as  this  would  have  been  a  very  impolitic 
they  omit  a  lingular  circumftance  mentioned  by  meafure,  the  belt  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  by 
Fordun,  and  quoted  by  the  rev.  Mr  Scott,  in  his  James's  known  hatred  to  the  Puritans,  and  wilh 
Statifticaj  Account  of  Perth  ;  viz.  that  he  was  to  get  rid  of  two  popular  characters."  The  king 
41  mortally  wounded  by  thefmall  fword  or  dagger  had  been  feized  and  forced  fiom  his  favourites  by 
of  .his  brother,"  who  had  «'  reraonft  rated  to  him  the  father  of  tbe  Ruthvens  ia  years  before  (1581V 


upon  the  wanton  cruelties  he  had  committed  upon 
tbe  Scots  in  the  weftern  counties,  which  he  had 
-wafted  with  fire  and  fword,  though  the  people 
had  fubmitted ;  burning  the  churches,  and  many 
perfons  in  them,  who  had  fled  thither  as  to  holy 
places  of  refugej"  &c.  In  1339,  Perth  ftood  a 
long  fiege  againft  the  regent,  Robert,  but  was  ta- 
ken by  draining  tbe  ditch.  In  1437,  K.  James  I. 
was  murdered,  at  tbe  Black  Friars  monaftery,  by 
Robert  Graham,  who  gave  him  a8  wounds,  and 
tbe  queen  two  defending  bim.  Tbe  walls  of  tbe 
city  were  repaired  by  his  fon  James  II.  In  1644, 
Perth  was  feized  by  the  Maiq.  of  Montrofe,  after 
the  battte  of  Tibbermnor.  In  1651,  Cromwelt 
took  it ;  and  the  Commiffioners  built  a  citadel  on 
the  S.  Inch,  capable  of  containing  500  men.  In 


and  though  he  affected  to  forgive  him,  took  the 
firft  opportunity  to  condemn  and  execute  him  as 
a  traitor,  in  1584*  Mr  Camden  was  too  good  a 
courtier  to  fpeak  with  impartiality  of  any  part  of 
this  weak  monarch's  conduct.  The  caftle  of  Perth 
ftood  near  the  red  bridge,  which  terminated  tbe 
narrow  ftreet  called  Siinner-gate.  At  the  end  of 
tbe  Caftle- ftreet  another  narrow  ftreet  leads  W.  to 
the  Black-friars  called  Couvre  feu  row%  where  the 
curfeu  bell  was.  The  kings  of  Scotland  before 
James  II.  were  crowned  at  Scone,  and  refided  at 
Perth  as  the  metropolis  of  tbe  nation.  The  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Pict.8  alfo  often  refided  in  it. 
James  II.  refided  and  was  educated  in  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  crowned  there  in  1437.  The 
parliaments  and  courts  of  juftice  were  removed 


x  715,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  with  the  rebels,  lay  a  con-  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  but  Perth  kept  its  prt- 
fiderable  time  in  it,  after  the  battle  of  Dqmblanc;  ority  till  21  James  HI.  148a.  The  church  in  which 
(fee  Dumblane,  N°  a.)  but  they  were  diUodged  the  celebrated  John  Knox  preached  is  ftill  ftanding, 
by  the  D.  of  Argyll,  and  obliged  to  retreat  north-  and  is  now  divided  into  three;  named  the  eafi,  the 
wards.  In  1745,  the  rebels  again  obtained  pof-  middle,  and  the  ivefi  kirks.  The  eaft  kirk  is  very 
feflion  of  it ;  proclaimed  James  III ;  appointed  handfomely  modernifed  within.  There  is  an  old 
new  magiftrates,  and  attempted  to  fortify  it,  but  hofpital,  a  confiderable  building,  the  founding  of 
were  foon  compelled  to  retreat.— The  firft  public  which  is  afcribed  to  James  VI.  The  town-houfe 
avowal  of  the  reformed  religion,  in  Scotland,  was  {huts  up  the  E.  end  of  the  High-ftreet,  on  the  W. 
made  at  Perth;  where  tbe  celebrated  John  Knox,  bank  of  the  Tay.  A  monaftery  of  Carthullana 
preached  a  fermon  againft  idolatry,  before  feveral  was  eftablrihed  by  King  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
of  the  principal  nobility,  on  Thurfday,  nth  May,  who  loft  his  life  on  the  fpot,  by  the  treachery  of 
1559.  Immediately  after  fermon,  a  popifh  prieft  Athol  and  his  accomplices.  The  king  was  buried 
having  given  fome  provocation,  tbe  people  role,  in  a  very  ftately  monument  in  this  place,  which 
and  broke  down  the  images  and  altars.  A  weekly  was  called  monafierium  •oallis  virtutu,  one  of  the 
fermon  has  been  preached  upon  Thurf.  ever  fince.  moft  magnificent  buildings  ia  the  kingdom,  which 
The  city  is  populous  and  band  fome ;  the  ftreets  with  others  was  deftroyed  by  the  populace.  The 
arc  well  paved, and  tolerably  clean;  and  the  houfes,  only  remains  of  tbe  magnificent  Carthufian  priory 
though  hot  ftately,  make  a  very  decent  appearance,  are  the  carved  (tones  with  which  the  SE.  porch  of 
Both  tbe  ftreets  and  houfes  are,  for  tbe  greater  St  John's  church  is  built,  now  greatly  decayed.i 
part,  difpofed  on  a  regular  plan.  Several  ftreets  The  king's  garment  full  of  ftabs  is  ftill  preserved 
run  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  river,  as  far  as  here.  The  town  wis  anciently  provided  with  a 
a  right  line  can  bear  this  relation  to  a  curve  line,  ftone  bridge  over  tbe  river,  which  an  iuundation 
nearly  between  E.  and  W.  Thefe  are  again  inter-  fwept  away ;  but  a  new  and  very  fine  one  was 
lecled  by  others  extending  between  N.  and  S.  built  between  1766  and  1 771,, reckoned  tbe  moft 
Many  of  the  houfes  in  the  ftreet  called  the  Water-  beautiful  ftrudure  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain. 
Gate,  fecm  to  be  very  old.  Towards  the  S.  end  (See  Bridge,  §  9,  N°  iii ;  and  Kinkoul,  N°  3.) 
of  that  Itrcct  ftands  the  famous  palace  of  the  Gow-  The  flourifhing  ftate  of  Perth  is  owing  to  two  ae- 
rie family.  The  fooule,  and  the  very  room,  where  cidents :  x.  that  many  of  Cromwell's  wounded  of- 
the  attempt  of  the  Gowrics  to  feizc  or  affaftinate  ficers  and  loldicrs  chofeto  refide  here,  after  he  left 
the  king  was  fuppofed  XQ  have  been  made,  are  now  the  kingdom,  who  introduced  a  fpirit  of  inftuftry 
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among  the  people ;  a.  the  long  continuance  of  <he 
<"arl  of  Mat3 3  army  here  in  i?«5*  which  occafton- 
«d  vaft  fums  of  money  to  be  fpent  in  the  place. 
But  this  town,  a*  well  as  all  Scotland,  dates  its 

Sofperity  from  the  year  1748-;  the  government  of 
it  part  of  Great  Britain  having  never  been  iettlcd 
till  that  time,  Perth  is  a  royal  borough,  and  ad 
In  dignity  to  the  metropolis.  It  bad  a  royal  char- 
ter from  king  David  I.  who  died  in  1 15  3,  and 
which  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  another 
from  K.  William  I.  in  mo,  which  is  ftill  extant. 
Its  delegates  join  with  thofe  from  Dundee,  Forfar, 
Cupar  of  Fife,  and  St  Andrews,  in  electing  a  re- 
presentative in  the  Britifh  imperial  parliament,  it 
is  governed  by  a  provoft,  4  bailies,  (viz.  3  mer- 
chants and  one  tradefman),  a  dean  of  guild,  trca- 
.  furer,  and  19  counfellors.  Befides  the  old  church 
above  mentioned,  which  ferves  for  three,  it  has  an 
elegant  chapel  of  eafe,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  High- 
Street,  which  is  juft  (miming :  alfo  an  elegant  new 
epifcopal  chapel,  elegant  and  capacious  churches 
occupied  by  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  Sece- 
dera,  and  the  Congregations  lifts  5  befides  a  neat 
meeting-houfe  poflelfed  by  the  Independents,  Gla£ 
ites  or  Sandemanians ;  and  other  fmaller  ones  oc- 
cupied by  other  feds  of  Independents,  Scots  Epif- 
copals,  Cameronians,  Baptifte,  Relief-Church  Pref- 
byterians,  Bereans,  &c.  There  is  alfo  an  Acade- 
my for  Mathematics  and  other  fciences,  which  has 
long  had  a  high  reputation;  a  public  Library,  and 
an  Infirmary  or  Hofpital,  which  was  built  in  1750, 
on  the  lite  of  the  old  Carthufian  Monaftery,  and 
is  very  well  managed.  A  new  fet  of  fchools  are 
planned  out  and  begun  to  be  ere«ed  on  the  fite 
of  the  old  Blackfriars,  a  little  N.  of  the  Printing 
Office.  Perth  is  greatly  improved  within  tbefc 
few  years,  by  a  number  of  newftreets  and  elegant 
new  buildings :  particularly  George  Strett,  which 
leads  to  the  bridge ;  Ghariotle  Street,  which  leads 
from  George  Street  to  the  North  Inch ;  the  Crtf- 
eent,  an  elegant  row  of  new  buildings  in  the  form 
of  a  lunar  crefcent,  W.  from  Charlotte  Street ; 
Rofe  Terrace,  a  new  ftrect  running  N.  from  the 
W.  end  of  the  Crefcent ;  Metiven  Street,  leading 
N.  from  the  New  Chapel  of  Eafe  towards  the 
Barracks,  which  are  alio  to  be  numbered  among 
the  numerous  modern  improvements  of  Perth ; 
which,  from  the  additional  plans  at  prefent  in  con- 
templation, feem  to  be  but  in  their  infancy.  An 
entire  New  Town  is  intended  to  be  built  on  the 
ground  named,  from  being  anciently  occupied  by, 
the  Black  Friars.  They  were  a  branch  of  Domi- 
nicans; their  monaftery  was  founded  in  133 1  by 
Alexander  II :  that  of  the  Carmelites  or  White 
Friars,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III :  the  Charter 
Houfe  or  Carthufian  Monaftery,  in  1419,  by  James 
I ;  and  that  of  the  Francijcans  or  Grey  Friars,  by 
lord  Oliphant  in  1460 ;  but  all  of  them  were  abo- 
lifted  at  the  Reformation.  The  population  of 
Perth  iseftimated  at  about  11,000  and  is  faid  tu 
have  increafed  one  3d  fince  1745.  It  has  two 
weekly  markets  on  Wed.  and  Friday,  and  9  annu- 
al fairs  in  March,  April,  June,  July,  Aug.  Sept. 
0&.  and  two  in  Dec.  Perth  was  famous  for  its 
trade,  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
Alexander  Neckham,  an  ancient  Englilh  author, 
who  died  in  1137,  mentions  it  in  the  following  di- 
ftich,  quoted  in  Cambden's  Britannia  t 
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44  Tranfis,  ample  Tai,  per  rurai'per  oppiia,  per 
Perth: 

**  Rrgnum  fuflrntans  UKus  urbis  opes." 
.Which  is  thus  tranftated  by  Bp.  Gibfon,  in  his 
tranfbtton  of  Cambden : 
"  Great  Tat  thro'  Perth,  thro'  towns,  thro* 

country  flies ; 
"  Perth  the  whole  kingdom  with  her  wealth 
fupplies." 

But  as  wc  wiih  to  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  its  prefent  trade,  manufacture,  fifheries,  &c. 
than  has  yet  been  laid -before  the  public,  we  post- 
pone it  to  the  article  Trade.  Perth  is  fituated 
on  the  SW.  bank  of  the  Tay^aB  miles  above  its 
mouth ;  40  W.  of  Edinburgh;  410  N.  of  London  ;• 
64  NE.  of  Glafgow ;  138  NB.  of  Dublin;  $$  SW. 
of  Montrofe;  8»  SSW.  of  Aberdeen;  and  23  W. 
of  Dundee.  Lon.  3.  a?.  W.   Lat.  56.  aa.  N. 

(4.)  Perth  Profer,  a  diftrid  in  the  above 
county,  ftretching  20  miles  in  length,  and  at  fome 
places  15  in  breadth,  is  bounded. on  the  NE.  by 
the  Carfe  of  Gowrie;  on  the  B.-  by  Angus ;  on 
the  W.  by  Stratherne ;  on  the  N.  by  Athol ;  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Frith  of  Tay.  This  is  a  fruitful 
country,  populous  and  well  cultivated,  abounding 
with  (tentlemen  who  poflefs  opulent  eftates;  with 
farmers  who  underlland  agriculture;  and  with  ma- 
nufacturers who  turn  their  induftry  to  great  ac- 
count. 

Perth  Am  boy,  a  city  of  New  Jerfey,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Brooke,  but,  of  New  York,  according  to 
Mr  Cruttwell,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  feated 
on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  Rariton  and  Arthur 
Kill  Sound.  Both  agree  that  it  lies  open  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  bed  harbours  in  the  U- 
nited  States;  but  Mr  Cruttwell  makes  it  168 
miles  from  New  York,  and  168  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  whereas  Dr  Brookes  and  J.  Walker  make 
it  only  is  miles  from  New  York.  Lon.  74.  50.  or 
75.  o.  W.   Lat  40.  35.  N. 

PERTHENSIS.  adj.  [mod.  Lat.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  Perth. 

(1.)  PERTHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Seine  and  Marne ;  6Tniles  SSW.  of  Melun. 

Ca.)  Perthes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the.  dep. 
of  Upper  Marne,  6  miles  N  W.  of  St  Dizier, 

PERTHSHIRE.   See  Perth,  N6  t. 

PERT1GJ,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  19  miles  SE.  of 
Caftello  Aragooefe. 

•  PERTINACIOUS,  adj.  Ifrom  pertinax.]  1. 
Obftinate;  ftubborn;  perverfely  refolute. — He  had 
never  met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confi- 
dence and  lefs  abilities.  W.Aton.  1.  Refolute;  con- 
ftant;  fteady. — Diligence  is  a  Ready,  conftant, 
and  pertinacoms  ftudy.  South. 

*  PERTINACIOUSLY,  ad-v.  (from  pertina- 
cious ]  Obftiuately ;  ftubbornly. — They  deny  that 
freedom  to  me,  which  they  pertinacioujlf  challenge 
to  themfelves.  King  Charles.— Others  have  fought 
to  cafe  themfelves  of  ail  the  evil  of  affliction  by 
difputing  fubtilely  againft  \l,axv\pcrtinaciovJ!y  main* 
taining  that  afflictions  are  no  real  evils,  but  only 
in  imagination.  Tillot/ln. — Mct3\9  pertinacioujlf  re- 
fill ali  tranfmutation;  and  though  unc  would  think 
they  were  turned  into  a  different  fubftance,  yet 
they  do  but  ns  it  were  huk  under  a  vizard.  Ray. 

*  PERTINACIOUSNESS.  In./,  [pertinacia, 

♦  PERTINACITY.  J  Lat.  from  perti- 

nacious^ 
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tnrinu.]    i.  Obftinacy ;  ftubbornnefa.— A  very  *  PERTINENCE. )  it.  f.  [from  ptrtinax,  Lat."] 

grofa  mtftake,  aod  if  with  pertinacity  maintained.  *  PERTINENCY.  \  Juftnefs  of  relation  to  the 

a  capital  errour.  Brown.  .  ».  Refolution  ;  con-  matter  in  hand ;  propriety  to  the  purpofr ;  appo- 

ftancy.  fitenefa.— I  have  (hewn  the  fitnefs  and  pertinency 

*  PERTINACY.  n.f.  from  pertmax]    i.  Ob-  of  the  apoftlc's  d:fcourfc.  Bentley. 
ftinacy ;  itubbormiefs ;  perfiftency.— Their  perth  (t.)  ♦  PERTINENT,  adj.  [ pertinrns,  IM.perti- 
nacy  is  fuch,  that  when  you  drive  them  out  of  one  nent,  Fr.]   Related  to  tbe  matter  in  hand ;  juft  to 
form,  they  a  flu  me  another.   Duppa.— It  holds  thepurpofe;  not  ufelefsto  the  end  propofed;  ap- 
forth  tbe  ptrtinacy  of  ill  fortune.  VBfirange.    %.  polite ;  not  foreign  from  the  thing  intendeds— 
Refolution;  fteadinefs;  cooftancy.— St  Gorgonia  My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
prayed  with  paffion  and  pertinacj,  till  fhe  obtained  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it.  Shak. 
relief.  Taylor.  — I  fet  down  what  1  thought  pertinent  to  this  bu- 
PERTINAX,  an  illuftrious  R  Oman  emperor,  finefs.  Ahwi.— Here  I  fliall  feem  a  little  to  digrefs, 
who  flouriftird  about  A.  D.  170.    He  was  de-  but  you  will  by  and  by  find  it  pertinent.  Bacon.*— 
fcended  of  a  mean  family ;  and,  like  his  father,  He  could  find  pertinent  treaties  of  it  in  book*, 
who  was  either  a  flave  or  the  fon  of  a  flave,  he  Locke.   %.  Relating;  regarding;  concerning.  In 
for  fame  time  followed  the  employment  of  mak-  this  fenfe  the  word  now  uTed  is  pertaining. — Men 
ing  charcoal.  Ilia  poverty  did  not,  however,  pre-  (hall  have  juft  caufe,  when  any  thing  pertinent 
vent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education.    For  unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubted  of.  Hooker. 
fome  time  he  was  employed  m  teaching  the  Greek  UO  Pertinent  op  Lands,  in  Scots  law.  Sec 
and  the  Roman  languages  in  Etrnria.   He  next  Law,  Part  III,  Chap.  II,  Seel.  III.  r 
became  a  foldier,  and  by  his  valour  rofe  to  the  *  PERTINENTLY,  adv.  Ifrom  pertinent.]  Ap- 
higheft  offices  in  tbe  army,  and  was  made  conful  potitelv;  to  the  purpofe^Be  modeft  in  the  pre- 
by  M.  Awelius.  He  was  afterwards  made  gover-  fence  of  thy  betters,  fpeaking  little,  anfwering  per- 
nor of  Mocfia,  and  at  length  of  Home  itferf.  When  tinently.  Taylor.   

-Cora  modus  was  murdered,  Pert  in  ax  was  univer-  •  PERTINENTNES8.  n.  /.  [from  pertinent^ 

fally  chofen  to  fucceed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He  Appofitencfs.  Di9. 

complied  with  celuaance;  but  his  miidnefs,  his  *  PERTINGENT.  adv.  [pertingens,  Latin.] 

economy  and  popularity,  convinced  the  fenate  Reaching-to;  touching.  Di8. 

and  people  of  the  propriety  of  the  choice.   He  •  PERTLY,  adv.  [horn  pert.]  1.  Brifkly;  fmart- 

forbad  his  name  to  be  inferibed  on  any  part  of  ly. — The  firft  are  pertly  in  the  wrong.   ».  Sau- 

■the  imperial  domains,  infiftinp  that  they  belonged  cily;  petulantly. — 

not  to  him  hut  to  the  public.  He  melted  the  filver  Yonder  walla,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 

ftatues  which  had  been  raifed  to  Comraodus,  and  Shak. 

•fold  all  his  concubines,  horfes,  arms,  and  other  When  you  pertly  raife  your  fnout, 

inftrumeots  of  bis  pleafure.    With  the  money  This,  among  Hibernian  afles, 

thus  raifed,  he  abolilhted  all  the  taxes  which  Com-  For  (beer  wit  And  humour  pafles*  Swift. 

modus  had  impofed.    Thefe  patriotic  actions  •  PERTNESS.  «./.  [from  ptrt.]  1.  Brilk  folly  % 

gained  him  the  affection  of  tbe  worthtefl  of  his  faucinefs ;  petulance  — 

fubje&st  but  when  be  attempted  to  introduce  Dutnefs  delighted  ey*d  the  lively  dunce, 

among  the  pretorian  guards  proper  difcipline,  the  Rememb'ring  (be  berfelf  witpertmfs  once.  Poft. 

-minds  of  the  foldiers  were  totally  alienated.  Per-  ».  Petty  Iwelioefa ;  fpritelinefs  without  force,  dig- 

tinax  was  apprised  of  their  mutinying  ;  but  in-  nity,  or  folidity.— There  is  in  Shaft  efbury's  worka 

ftead  of  flying,  be  boldly  addretTed  them;  and  a  lively  pertne/i,  and  a  parade  of  literafure.  Watts. 

they  bad  begun  to  retire,  when  one  «f  the  moft  •  PERTRANSIENT.  adj.[pertranfiens, Latin. } 

feditious  advanced  and  darted  a  javelin  At  his  Failing  over.  M8. 

breaft,  exclaiming,  The  foldiers  fend  you  tbrt.  Tbe  (t.)  PERTUIS,  a  imam  of  France,  m  tbe  de- 
reft  followed  the  bloody  example  ;  and  Perfinax,  partment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  late 
muffling  ap  his  head,  and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  province  of  Provence,  near  the  Durance,  9  miles 
avenge  his  death,  was  immediately  difpatched.  N»  of  Aix,  i»  SSE.  of  Apt,  and  %i  N.  of  Max- 
This  abominable  murder  happened  A.  D.  103.  It  feilles.  Lort.  5.  .16.  E.  Lat.  43.  44-  N.  _ 
was  no  fooner  known,  than  the  enraged  populace  (a.)  Pertuis  Breton,  a  narrow  (trait  of  the 
flocked  from  all  quarters,  and  uttering  dreadful  fea,  between  the  coaft  of  France  and  the  Hie  of  Re. 
menaces  againft  tbe  authors  of  his  death,  ran  up  (3.)  Pertuis  d'Antiocn,  a-ftrait  between  tbe 
and  down  tbe  ftreets  in  queft  of  them ;  but  the  ifles  of  Gleron  and  Re*. 

fenate  had  not  tbe  emirage  to  avenge  it.   Sach  (4.)  Pertujs  db  MAUSttrsson,  a  •ftraft  be- 

was  tbe  lamented  end  of  Pertinax,  after  he  had  tween  the  coaft  of  France  and  the  ifle  of  Oleron, 

lived  66  years  7  months  and  a*>  days;  and  reign-  about  i  of  a  league. 

<d,  according  to  Dio  Caffius,  only  87  days.   His  *  To  PERTURB.        \  v.  a.  {perturb*,  LatJ 

remains  were  interred  with  great  pomp  by  Di-  *  To  PERTURBATE.  )  x.  To  diiquiet ;  ta, 

dius  JuHanus,  his  fucceffor.   Sept  im  his  Severn s,  deprive  of  tranquillity.— 

alfumcd  tbe  name  of  Pertinax,  and  piroifhed  with  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fprrit.  Sbakl 

great  feverity  all  who  had  been  acceflary  to  his  His  perturhed  foul  within  htm  mourn*.  Sandys. 

death;  dtfbandcd  the  Pretorian  guards,  pro-  *.  To  diforder ;  to  confute;  to  put  out  of  regu- 

nounced  his  paoegyricj  and  caufed  him  to  be  larity. — They  are  content  to  fuffer,  rather  thaa 

ranked  among  the  gods,  appointing  bis  fon  chief  perturb  the  public  peace.  King  Charles.-' -Senfuali- 

prieft.   The  day  of  his  acceflion  and  bis  birth-  ty  perturbing  the  reafonable  commands  of  virtue, 

day  were  celebrated  for  many  years  after.  Brown.— The  acceflion  or  feceflion  of  bodies  from 

l'©L.  XVII.  Part  I.  It  tbe 
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the  earth's  face  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of  ed,  the  king-  appointing  Prdrarias  Daviki  to  fu- 

either  hemifpherc.  Brown.  pcrfede  him,  with  the  command  of  15  (tout  vef- 

•  PERTURBATION.  [perturbation  Lat.  fcls,  and  moo  foldiers.  Balboa  fubmitted  to  the 
perturbation,  Fr.]  I.  Bifquiet  of  mind;  depriva-  king's  pieafure,  yet  the  new  governor  tried  him 
tion  of  tranquility.  for  fome  pretended  irregularities  committed  be- 

Shame,  and  perturbation,  and  defpair.  Milton,  fore  his  arrival}  and  fined  him  of  almoft  all  he  was 

—The  foul  doth  mauifeft  all  its  paGions  and  per-  worth.   In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  paying 

turbationt.  Ray.  a.  Reftleflncfs  of  paffions.—Na-  no  regard  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  Balboa 

tures,  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  with  the  Indians,  plundered  and  deflroyed  all 

defires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  aclion,  indifcriminately,  from  the  gulph  of  Darteo  to 

till  they  have  palled  the  meridian.  Baton.  3.  Dif-  lake  Nicaragua.   The  new  comers  had  alfo  arriv- 

turbance  ;  diforder  ;  confufion  ;  commotion. —  ed  about  the  middle  of  the  wet  fe*fbn,  when  (be 

They  did  ever  bang  over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  exceffive  rains  produced  the  moft  fatal  difcafes. 

break  forth  into  new  perturbations  and  calamities.  To  this  was  joined  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provi- 

Bucon.   4.  Caufe  of  difquiet. —  fions ;  fo  that  in  a  month  ahove  600  Spaniard* 

O  polnVd  perturbation  !  golden  care !  Sbak.  periihed.    Balboa  fent  remonftrancei  4o  Spain 

5.  Commotion  of  paffions, —  again  ft  the  new  governor ;  on  which  the,king  ap>- 

Without  perturbation,  bear  me  fpeak.  B.  Jon/on,  pointed  Balboa  lieutenant -governor  of  the  coun- 

*  PERTUKBATOUR.  n./.[perturbator>  Laf.  tries  of  the  South  Se^  with  very  exteonte  au. 
ptrturbatrw,  Fr.]    Raifer  of  commotions.  thority  j  enjoining  Pedrarias  to  (upport  him  in  all 

♦  PERTUSED.  adj.  [pertu/ui,  Latin.]  Bored.;  his  enterprises,  and  to  confult  witbhtm  tn  every 
punched ;  pierced  with  holes.         ;  .  thing  which  he  himfelf  undertook.    But  though 

*  PERTUSION.  »./.  (from  pertufus,  Latin.]  1.  a  reconciliation  took  place  in  appearance,  fo  far, 
The  act  of  piercing  or  punching. — The  manner  .that  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  bis  daughter  in 
of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's  time  was  by  marriage  to  Balboa,  yet  he  foon  after  bad  him 
(tabbing  or  pertufion,  as  it  is  performed  on  horfes.  condemned  and  executed  on  pretence  of  difloyal- 
Arbuthnot.  %.  Hole  made  by  punching  or  pier-  ty.  On  the  death  of  Balboa,  farther  difcoveriea 
cing. — An  empty  pot  without  earth  in,  it,  maybe  were  laid  afide  for  fqrae  time  ;  but  there  were 
put  over  a  fruit  the  better,  if  fome  few  perfufionj  thrce^pcrfons  at  Panama  who  determined  to  go 
be  imde  in  the  pot.  Bacon.  in  queft  of  this  country.    Thcfe  were  F ranch  Pi- 

PERTUSJS.  «./.  [LatUuJ    Chincough.    See  aarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  vaA  HernanJ  tuque.  Pl- 

Mbdicine,  Index.  zarro  and  Almagro  were  foldiers  of  fortune,  and 

( 1.)  PERU,  a  country  of  South  America,  bound-  Luque  was  an  ecclcfiaftic,  who  acled  both  as 

ed  on  the  N.  by  Popayn,  E.  t»y  Amazonia,  S.  by  prieft  and  fchoolmafter  at  Panama.    Their  cop- 

Chili,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  j  extending  federacy  was  autborifed  by  Pedrarias ;  and  each 

from  i°  40'  N.  to  a6°  10'  S.  Lat.  and  between  5  6°  engaged  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  ad- 

and  8i°  Lon,  W.  being  about  1800  miles  long;  venture.    Pizarro,  being  the  leaft  wealthy,  en- 

but  iugreateft  breadth  not  exceeding  390.  gaged  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  greateft  fhare  of 

(3.)  Peru,  balsam  of.    See  Myroxylon.  the  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  the  ar- 

(3.)  Peru,  discovery  of.   liiis  country  was  mament  which  was  to  go  firft  upon  the  difcovcry. 
difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  a*d  the  firft  intclli-  Almagro  offered  to  conduct  the  fupplies  of  pro- 
geuce  they  had  of  it  was  from;  Nunez  de  Balboa,  virions  and  reinforcements  of  troops ;  and  Luque 
who  had  been  ra.ifed  to  the  gpverument  of  Santa  was  to  remain  at  Panama,  to  Superintend  wbat- 
Maria  in  D»rien,  and  who  accidentally  learned  ev*r  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  intereft.  In 
from  a  young  cacique,  that  there  was  a  country  1514,  Pizarro  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  a  fingle 
abounding  with  gold  about  6  days  journey  to  the  vefiel  of  fmall  burthen,  and  na  men  ;  in  the  moft 
8.   Balboa  fet  out  -on  the  *ft  day  of  September  improper  feafon  of  the  whole  year,  tre  periodical 
15 il«  about  the  time  that  the  periodical  rains  winds,  which  were  tlurn  let  in,  being  directly  op- 
beg*^  to  abate.    He  .  had  only  190  Spaniards  pofite.   The  confequencc  \yas,  that,  after  beating 
aloOg  witb  him  ;  bu|  all  of  them  were  hardy  vete-  about  for  70  days,  with  much  danger  and  fatigue, 
rans,  inured  to  the  climate  of  America,  and  very  he  had  advanced  fcarce  as  far  to  the  SE.  as  a  (kit- 
much  stitched  to  their  leader:  1000  Indians  at-  fill  navigator  will  now  make  in  three  days.  He 
.twded 'to carry  their  provilions  and  other  necef-  touched  at  feveral  places  of  Terra  Firma,  and  at 
f Ariel;  and  tbey  had  along  with  them  fome  fierce  the  Pearl  JflaruU,  where  he  wan  found  by  Alma- 
dogs.   After  a  moft  painful  journey  of  i$  days,  gro,  who  had  fet  out  in  queft  of  him  with  a  rein- 
he  arrived, at  fche  South  Sea  ;  when  he  went  into  forcement  of  70  men,  and  had  fuftcred  fimilar  dif- 
it  up 'to  the  middle,  and  took  pofleliion  of  the  trelfes,  befides  iofing  an  eye  in  a  combat  with  the 
ocean  in  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.    That  part  Indians.    But  the  country  of  Popayan,  fhowing 
of  the  South  Soa,  he  called  the  Guif  4/*  St  Mi-  a  better  afpeel,  and  the  inhabitants  more  friendly, 
ehicl;  which  name  it  ftill  retains,  and- if  iitualed  they  determined  not  to  abandon  their  fchenie. 
E.  of  Panama.    From  fome  of  Lbe  caciques  he  Almagro  returned  to  Panama,  but  the  bad  ao 
extorted  provilions  and  gold.  ;  others  fent  him  counts  of  the  fervicc  gave  his  coui.tr>  men  fuch 
pMVnts  voluntarily*   He  U)d  ,bftck  his  followers  an  unfavourable  idea  of  it,  that  Almagro  could 
*»  Santa  Maria,  to  refrefti  tberu  after  their  fa-  levy  qnly  Somen.    The  difailers  and  diftppoint- 
aiguei)  and  lew 'an  account  to      ouurt  of  Spain  ments  they :  met  with,  in  this  new  attempt,  were 
«f  the  impottant  djifcovery  he  had:  wade,  demand-  Scarce  inferior  to  thofe  \hey  had  already  experi- 
5ng  1000  men  to  conquer  the  country  ie  had  enced,  when  part  of  the  armament  at  laft  reach- 
•cttly  duootored.  But  here  h>s  hopes  were  Waft-  ed  the  bay  of  St  Matthew  au  the  coaft  of  Quito, 
5  and 


■ 
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and  landed  at  Tacamez,  where  they  met  with  a  ccflbrs,  all  of  whom  were  not  only  obeyed  as 
more  fertile  and  champaign  country  than  any   monarchy  but  reverenced  as  deities.  Their  b!ood 
they  bad  yet  feen ;  the  natives  alfo  being  more   was  held  to  be  facrcd,  and,  by  prohibiting  inter- 
civilized,  and  clothed  in  cotton  or  woollen  ftufTs,   marriages  with  the  people,  was  never  contamina- 
adomed  With  gold  and  filver.   But  fomeof  the   ted.   The  family  thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
adventurers  had  informed  their  friends  of  their   the  nation,  was  diftinguiflied  by  peculiarities  in 
many  dangers  and  loffes,  which  weighed  fo  much  drefs  and  ornaments,  which  it  was  unlawful  for 
with  Peter  de  los  Rios,  the  fucceflbr  of  Pedrarias,   others  to  aflame.   When  the  Spaniards  firft  vifit- 
that  he  prohibited  the  raifing  of  new  recruits,  and   ed  this  country,  they  found  it  agitated  by  a  civil 
even  difpatched  a  veflel  to  bring  home  Pizarro   war.   Huaita  Capac,  the  12th  monarch  from  the 
and  his  companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo.   founder,  was  on  the  throne}  a  prince  no  lefs  > 
Almagro  and  Luque  advifed  Pizarro  not  to  relin-   confpicuous  for  his  abilities  in  war  than  for  his 
qttifti  an  enterprife  on  which  they  had  built  all   pacific  virtues.   By  him  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
their  hopes.    He  therefore  refufed  to  obey  the   was  fubdued,  which  atmoft  doubled  the  extent 
governor*  orders,  and  intreated  his  men  not  to   of  the  Peruvian  empire.    Huana  married  the 
abandon  him.    But  the  calamities  to  which  they   daughter  of  the  conquered  monarch,  by  whom  he 
had  been  expofed  bad  fuch  an  effect,  that  when   had  a  fan  named  Atabualpa%  or  Atabalipa,  to 
he  drew  a  line  upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  tell-   whom,  at  his  death  in  1529,  he  left  the  kingdom 
ing  fuch  as  wiftied  to  return,  that  they  might  pafs   of  Quito,  beftowiqg  the  reft  of  his  dominions  up- 
over  it,  only  tj  remained  with  him.    Pizarro   on  Huafcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  uf  the 
with  hit  little  troop  now  fixed  their  refidence  on  royal  rare.   This  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which 
the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  where  they  continued  5   Atabalipa  proved  victorious,  and  afterwards,  to 
months,  in  the  molt  unwholefome  climate  imagi-   fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne,  put  to  death  all  the 
nable,  when  a  veflel  arrived  from  Panama,  in   defendants  of  Manco ;  but  he  fpared  the  life  of 
oonfequence  of  the  folicitalions  of  Almagro  and   his  rival  Iiuafcar,  who  was  taken  prtfoner,  that, 
Luque;  who  had  prevailed  on  the  governor  to   by  ifluing  orders  in  his  name,  he  might  eftablifli 
fend  a  fmall  veflel  to  their  relief.   They  there,   his  own  authority.   This  conteft  had  fo  much 
Cons  failed  to  the  SE.  and  in  10  days  difcovcred   engaged  the  attention  of  the  Peruvians,  that  they 
the  coaft  of  Peru.   They  arrived  at  Tumbez,  re-   never  attempted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 

.  markable  for  its  ftately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  Spaniards.  The  firft  intelligence  Pizarro  recei- 
tbe  I  ocas  or  fovereigns  of  the  country.  Here  they  ved  of  it,  was  a  meffage  from  Huafcar,  afking  his 
found  the  reports  concerning  the  riche9  of  the  afliftance  againlt  Atabalipa.  Pizarro  therefore 
country  were  true ;  not  only  ornaments  and  fa-  determined  to  pufh  forward,  while  inteftine  dif- 
cred  veflel*  being  made  of  gold  and  filver,  but  cord  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to 
even  fuch  as  were  for  common  ufe.  Yet  to  attempt  attack  him  with  their  whole  force.  Leaving  a 
the  conqueft  of  this  opulent  empire  with  their  garrifon  in  St  Michael,  he  began  his  march  with 
Bender  force,  would  have  been  madnefs ;  they  only  62  horfemen,  and  10a  foot.  He  proceeded 
contented  thcmfelvcs  with  viewing  it,  procuring  to  Caxaraalca,  where  Atabalipa  was  encamped, 
two  of  the  beads  called  Llamas  %  fome  veflels  of  and  was  met  by  an  officer  with  a  valuable  preA* nt 
gold  and  filver,  and  two  young  men,  whom  they  from  the  Inca,  accompanied  with  a  protTer  of  his 
in  ft  runted  in  the  Caftilian  language.  With  thefe,  alliance.  Pizarro  pretended  to  come  as  the  am* 
Pizarro  arrived  at  Panama  in  1547.  baflador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch,  who  wiflied 

(4.)  Peru,  history  of,  till  the  murder  to  aid  him  againft  his  enemies.  As  the  object 
of  Atabalifa.  The  empire  of  Peru  is  (aid  to  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  country  va9 
have  been  originally  poffefled  by  independent  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  the  Peruvians,  they 
tribes,  reckoned  among  the  molt  favage  in  Ame-  had  formed  various  conjectures  concerning  it, 
Ftca }  living  more  like  wild  jbeafts  then  men.  For  whether  their  new  guefts  were  beings  of  a  fuperior 
feveral  ages  they  lived  in  this  manner ;  when  there  nature,  who  had  vifiied  them  from  fome  beneficent 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  called  Titiaca,  a  motives,  or  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes, 
man  and  woman  of  majeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  "?ind  enemies  to  their  repofe  and  liberty.  Pizarro's 
decent  garments.  They  declared  tbemfelves  to  dec; .ir.ition j  of  his  pacific  intentions,  removed 
be  the  children  of  the  fun,  fent  by  their  benefi  aii  tiie  Inca\  Sears.  The  Spaniards  were  thus 
cent  parent  to  inftrod  and  reclaim  mankind.  The  allowed  to  ir..,rch  acr^fs  the  fandydefart  bet  w.  en 
names  of  tbefe  extraordinary  pcrf  mages  were  St  Michael  and  Motitpe,  and  through  a  drfile 

•  Manco  Capatt  and  Malma  Ocla,  At  their  perfua-  in  the  mountains  (V>  narrow  and  inacctflible 
fion,  feveral  of  the  difperfed  favages  united,  and  that  a  few  men  might  bave  defended  it.  As  they 
receiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  approached  to  Caxamalca,  Atabalipa  fent  them 
followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and  prefents  of  ftill  greater  value.  On  entering  C  x- 
began  to  build  a  city.  Manco  Capac  inftructed  amalca,  Pizarro  took  poflellion  of  a  large  co'irt, 
the  men  in  all  the  ufeful  arts;  while  Mama  Och  on  one  tide  of  which  was  a  palace  of  the  Inca, 
taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  weave;  after  w' nch  and  on  the  other,  a  temple  of  the  fun,  furroutulcd 
Manco  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  his  new  date,  with  a  ftrong  rampart.  When  he  had  pou>d  his 
Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  troops  in  this  advantageous  ftation,  he  dif-r  .hed 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  or  lords  of  Hernando  Soto,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to 
Peru.  At  firft  its  extent  was  fmall,  reaching  not  the  camp  of  Atabalipa,  to  defire  an  interview 
above  8  leagues  from  Cuzco.  Within  thefe  limits,  with  the  Inca.  They  were  treated  with  all  the 
however,  Manco  exerci/ed  the  molt  perfect  def-  refpecKul  hofpitality  ufual  among  the  Peruvians; 
pot  if m,  and  tbe  (ame  was  maintained  by  his  fuc-   and  Atabalipa  prarcifed  to  vifit  the  Spanifb 
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commander  next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent   him  :  that  he,  being  the  rightful  pofleflor,  refuted 
deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order   to  confirm  it ;  that  he  would  not  forfake  the 
ot  hit;  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  fcrvice  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom 
fubjetfs  obeyed  his  commands,  aftonilhed  the   he  revered,  to  worihip  the  God  of  the  Spaniards, 
Spaniard*.   But  their  eyes  were  more  powerfully   who  was  fubject  to  death ;  that  with  refpt-ct  to 
attracted  by  the  vaft  profufion  of  wealth  which   other  matters,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  be- 
they  obferved  in  his  camp.   On  their  return  to   fore,  he  defired  to  know  where  he  had  learned 
Caxama!ca,  they  gave  fuch  a  defcription  of  it  to  things  fo  cxtraordinaty.   44  In  this  book,"  an- 
their  countrymen,  as  confirmed  Piz  irro  in  a  re-   fwered  Valveredc,  reaching  out  to  him  his  brevi- 
folution  which  he  had  already  taken,  as  daring   ary.   The  Inca  opened  it,  and  turning  over  the 
as  it  was  perfidious.    He  determined  to  avail   leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear :  u  This,"  fays  he,  "is 
himfeif  of  Atabalipa's  unfufpicious  fimplicity,   fileat ;  it  tills  me  nothing;"  and  threw  it  with 
and  to  feize  his  perfon  during  the  interview.   He    ciifdai:.  to  the  ground.    The  enraged  monk,  run- 
divided  his  cavalry  into  3  fquadron?,  under  his-  ning  to  his  countrymen,  cried  out,  44  To  arms, 
brothers  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazzar;  his   Chriftrans,  to  arms!  the  word  nf  God  is  rnfultedf 
infantry  was  formed  into  one  body,  except  ao  of  avenge  this  profanation  on  thefe  impious  dogs." 
mod  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  near  his  own    Pizarro  immediately  gave  the  fignal  of  atlaulU 
pcrfon  ;  the  artillery,  confiding  of  two  field-pieces,   At  once  the  martial  mufic  ftruck  up,  the  cannon 
and  the  crofs-bow  men,  were  placed  oppoGte   and  muflcets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out 
to  the  avenue  by  which  Atabalipa  wa9  to  ap-   fiercely,  the  infantry  rulhed  on  fword  in  hand* 
preach.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Peruvian  camp   The  Peruvians,  aftoniflicd  at  the  unexpc&ed  at- 
•     w.is  all  in  motion.   Bui  as  Atabalipa  was  folici-   tack,  Red  with  univerfal  conftcraation,  without 
citous  to  appear  with  the  greateft  fplendour  and   attempting  to  defend  themfelves.   Pizarro,  at  the 
magnificence  in  his  firft  interview  with  the  ftran-   head  of  his  chofen  band,  advanced  directly  to- 
gas the  preparations  were  fo  tedious,  that  the   wards  the  Inca ;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded 
day  was  far  advanced  before  be  began  his  march,   around  him  with  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  hist 
At  length  the  Inca  approached.   Firft  of  all  ap-   feet,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to  the  royal 
,  peired  400  mi  n  in  an  uniform  drefs,  as  harbin-   feat ;  and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm, 
gers.   He  himfeif,  fitting  on  a  throne,  almoft  co-   dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  a 
vered  with  gold,  lilvcr,  and  precious  ftones,  was   priloncr  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch 
carried  on  the  (boulders  of  his  principal  attend-   increafed  the  precipitate  flight  of  his  followers, 
ants   Behind  him  came  his  chief  officers.   Seve-   The  Spaniards  purfued  them  towards  every  quar- 
rol  bands  of  fingers  and  dancers  accompanied   ter,  and,  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barba- 
this  cavalcade ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered   rity,  continued  to  (laughter  the  wretched  unre- 
with  troops,  amounting  to  above  30,000  men.   lifting  fugitives.    Above  4000  Peruvians  were 
As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifli  quarters,  father   killed.   Not  a  fingle  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one 
Vincent  Valverede,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,   wounded  but  Pizarro  himfeif  Qightly.  The  plun- 
advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a   der  taken  was  immenfe,  but  the  Spaniards  were 
breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe   ftill  unfatisfted ;  which  being  obferved  by  the  In- 
explained  to  him  the  doArine  of  the  creation,  the   ca,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  himielf  to  their  mi- 
fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  fufferings  and   ing  pa  (lion,  avarice,  to  obtain  his  liberty';  and 
refurretfion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  appointment  of  therefore  oflered  fuch  a  ranfom  as  quite  aftonilh- 
St  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  trar.f.   ed  them.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was  con- 
mifiionof  his  apoftolical  power  by  fu-ceflion  to   fined  was  ax  feet  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth; 
the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caf-   and  all  this  fpace  he  engaged  to  fill  with  veflels 
tile  by  pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the   of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  This  propofal 
New  World  ;  and  required  Atabalipa  to  embrace   was  eagerly  caught  by  Pizarro,  and  a  line  was 
the  Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdic-   drawn  upon  the  walls  to  mark  the  ftipulated 
tion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of  height.    Atabalipa,  anxious  for  his  liberty,  im- 
Caftile  as  his  lawful  foveretgn ;  promifing,  if  he   mediately  difpatched  meflcngers  into  all  parts  of 
00m plied,  that  the  Caftilian  monarch  would  pro-   the  empire,  to  collect  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
tect  his  dominions,  and  permit  htm  to  continue  gold  which  he  had  promifed  ;  and  though  tbeun- 
in  his  royal  authority ;  but  if  he  ihould  impioufly   fortunate  monarch  was  now  in  the  hands  of  his 
refufe  to  obey  this  fummons,  he  denounced  war   enemies,  Inch  was  the  veneration  which  his  fub- 
againft  him  in  his  mailer's  name,  and  threatened  jccls  had  for  bim,  that  his  orders  were  obeyed  . 
fiim  with  the  moft  dreadful  effects  of  his  ven-   with  as  great  alacrity  as  if  he  had  been  at  full 
geancc.   This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep   liberty.   In  a  fhort  time  Pizarro  received  iutelli- 
myftcries,  and  alluding  to  unknown  rads,  of  gence  that  Alroagro  was  arrived  at  St  Michael 
which  no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  convey-   with  a  reinforcement.   This  was  a  matter  of  no 
ed  a  dillirttl  idea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely   fmall  vexation  to  Atabalipa,  who  now  confidcred 
tranftated  by  an  unlkilful  interpreter,  thatr  it  was   his  kingdom  as  in  danger  of  being  totally  ovcr- 
incomprehenfiblc  to  Atabalipa.   But  fome  parts   run  by  thefe  ilrangers.   For  this  rcafon  be  order- 
in  it,  of  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  alio-   ed  to  put  his  brother  Huafcar  to  death,  left  he 
ntfhmcnt  and  indignation.   His  reply,  however,   ihould  join  againft  him.   In  the  mean  time,  the 
was  tempt  rate.   He  faid  that  he  was  lord  of  his   Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca  with  vaft 
own  dominions  by  hereditary  right ;  that  be  could   quantities  of  trcafure ;  the  fight  of  which  fo  much 
not  conceive  bow  a  foreign  prieft  ihould  pretend   inflamed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  infiftcd  upon  an 
to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  immediate  divifion :  and  this  being  complied  with, 
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there  fell  to  the  ihare  of  each  borfemao  8000  perfon  in  bis  room*  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  wa*- 
pefbs,  worth  as  many  pounds  fterling,  and  half  as   univerfally  acknowledged.   A  new  Supply  of  Sol- 
vauch  to  each  foot  Soldier,  Pizarro  and  his  offi-   diets  arriving  from  Spain,  Benalcazar,  governor 
cers  receiving  fhares  proportionable  to  their  dig-   of  St  Michael,  undertook  ao  expedition  againft 
nity.   A  fifth  part  was  referved  for  the  emperor,    Quito,  where  Atabalipa  had  left  the  greater*  part 
together  with  fome  veflela  of  curious  workman-   of  his  treafure.    He  accomplifhed-  his  purpofe 
ihip.  After  this,  Atabalipa  was  very  importunate  with  difficulty,  but  found  that  the  inhabitants  had 
with  Pizarro  to  recover  his  liberty ;  but  the  Spa-   carried  off  all  their  gold  and  filver.   About  the 
niard,  with  unparalleled  treachery  and  cruelty,   fame  time  Alvarado,  governor  of  Guatimala,  in* 
had  dow  determined  to  put  him  40  death.   But,  vaded  Chili.   In  this  expedition  his  troop*  en- 
to  give  fome  fhow  of  juftice  to  this  deteftable  ac-  dured  fuch  bardfhips,  and  Suffered  fo  much  from 
tion,  Pizarro  inftituted  a  court  of  judicature  for  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that  a  fifth  part  of  the 
trying  him.   He  appointed  bimfelf  and  Almagro*  men  and  all  the  nodes  died,  and  the  reft  were  fo 
with  two  afuftants,  as  judges ;  an  attorney-general  much  difpirited  and  emaciated,  that  they  became 
to  carry  00  the  proSecutioo  in  the  king  s  name ;   quite  unfit  for  fen  ice.  Alvarado  then  returned  to 
counsellors  to  aSfift  the  prifoner  in  his  defence ;   his  government,  but  moft  of  his  followers  enlifted 
and  clerks  to  record  the  proceedings.   Before   under  Pizarro.    In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand 
this  ftrange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  ftill  Pizarro  bad  landed  in  Spain,  where  he  prodnced 
more  amazing.  That  Atabalipa,  though  a  bat  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  as  quite 
tard,  had  ufurped  the  regal  power;  that  he  had  aftonifhed  the  court.    The  general's  authority 
put  his  brother  and  lawful  Sovereign  to  death  j   was  confirmed  with  new  powers ;  Almagro  had 
that  he  was  an  idolater,  and  had  offered  up  hu-  the  title  of  govtrmor  conferred  upon  him,  with 
man  Sacrifices ;  that  be  had  a  great  number  of  jurisdiction  over  aoo  leagues  of  a  country  lying 
-  concubines,  &c.   On  tbefe  heads  they  proceeded   S.  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Pizarro 
to  try  the  fovereign  of  a  great  empire,  over  then  fettled  the  internal  policy  of  his  province,, 
whom  they  bad  no  jurisdiction.    To  all  thefe   and  removed  the  feat  of  government  from  Cuzco 
charges  the  Inca  pleaded  not  guilty.   He  called   to  Lima.   Meantime  Almagro  had  Set  out  on  bit 
heaven  and  earth  to  witneSs  the1  integrity  of  bis  expedition  to  Chili.  (See  Chili,  §  ».)  Pizarro 
conduct,  and  how  faithfully  be  had  performed  encouraged  his  moft  diftinguifhed  officers  to  in- 
his  engagements,  and  the  perfidy  of  his  accufers.  vadethofe  provinces  which  had  not  yet  been  vifited 
He  defired  to  be  Sent  over  to  Spain,  to  take  bis   by  the  Spaniards.   No  Sooner  did  Manco  Capac 
trial  before  the  emperor ;  but  no  regard  was  paid   perceive  the  Spaniards  thus  dividing  their  fortes, 
to  his  intreaties.   He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  than  he  Seized  the  opportunity  of  making  one 
alive ;  which  cruel  Sentence  was  mitigated  to  vigorous  effort  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  his  coun- 
ftrangliug  ;  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was  exe.   trymen,  and  expel  the  cruel  invaders.  Though 
cuted  without  mercy.   Hideous  cries  were  Set  Strictly  guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  he  found  means 
up  by  bis  women  as  the  Suneral  proceffion  paffed  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  the  chief  men 
by  their  apartment }  many  offered  to  bury  them-   of  his  nation,  whom  he  joined  in  1536,  under 
Selves  alive  with  him ;  and  on  being  hindered,  pretence  of  celebrating  a  feftival  which  he  had 
ftrangled  themfqlves  out  of  grief.    The  whole  obtained  liberty  from  Pizarro  to  attend.  Upon 
town  of  Caxamalca  was  filled  with  lamentations,  this  an  army  of  200,000  men  collected.  'Many 
which  quickly  extended  over  the  whole  king-   Spaniards  were  maiTacred,  and  feverai  detachments 
dom.  f,         cut  off ;  and  while  this  vaft  army  laid  Siege  to 

(5.)  Peru,  history  or,  to  its  fimal  sub-   Cuzco,  another  formidable  body  iovefted  Lima, 
jection  by  the  Spaniards.   The  murder  of  and  kept  the  governor  Shut  up.  The  greateft 
Atabalipa  did  no  Service  to  the  Spaniards.  Friends  effort,  however,  was  made  againft  Cuzco,  which, 
and  enemies  accufed  them  of  inhumanity  and  trca-  was  defended  by  Pizarro  and  his  two  brothers, 
chery.  Loads  of  gold  that  were  coming  to  Cax-  with  only  170  men.  The  fiege  lafted  9  months; 
amalca  by  order  of  the  deceaSed  Inca  were  now   many  Spaniards  were  killed ;  among  whom  was 
ftopped  i  which  was  the  firft  unfortunate  confe-  John  Pizarro,  the  general's  brother,  and  the  belt 
queo.ee  of  their  late  iniquitous  conduct.  The  two  of  them  all.   The  reft  were  reduced  to  the  moil 
factions  of  Indians  united  againft  Pizarro ;  and  defperate  fituation,  when  Almagro  appeared  near 
many  of  the  Spauiards  not  only  exclaimed  againft  Cuzco.  He  had  now  received  the  royal  patent, 
the  cruelty  of  the  judges,  but  would  even  have  creating  him  governor  of  Chili.   On  his- arrival, 
mutinied,  bad  not  a  Senfe  of  the  impending  dan-  his  affiftance  was  Solicited  by  both  parties.  The 
ger  kept  them  quiet.  At  Cuzco  the  friends  of  Inca  made  many  advantageous  proposals ;  but  at 
Huafcar  proclaimed  Manco  Capac  the  legitimate  length  attacked  bim  in  the  night  by  Surprife  with 
brother  of  the  late  Inca.  Pizarro  Set  up  Taparpa,  a  great  body  of  choien  troops.   But  the  Spanifb. 
the  Son  of  Atabalipa,  as  emperor.   Immediately  valour  and  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  Peruvians 
he  Set  out  Sor  Cuzco.  An  army  of  Indians  op-  were  repulSed  with  Suc%  daughter,  that  the  re- 
poSed  bis  progreSs,  but  the  Spanifh  cavalry  bore   mainder  difperfed,  and  Almagro  advanced  to 
down  every  thing  before  them.   The  conquerors  Cuzco.  Pizarro's  brother  took  measures  to  oppofc 
gamed  a  great  booty ;  and  Pizarro  dispatched  Al-   bis  entrance ;  but  while  prudence  reft  rained  both 
magro  to  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himfelf  Sounded   parties  from  entering  into  a  civil  war,  each  leader 
a  new  colony  in  Xauna.   Ferdinand  Soto  was  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  followers  of  bis  anta- 
detached  with  60  horfe  to  Cuzco,  to  clear  the   gonift.   In  this  Almagro  had  the  advantage ;  and 
road  for  the  remainder  of  the  army.   Meantime  So  many  of  Pizarro's  troops  deSerted  in  the  itighi, 
Taparpa  died   and  as,  the  Spaniards  Set  up  do  that  Almagro  was  encouraged  to  advaace. towards 
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the  city,  where  he  furprifed  the  centineli ;  and   this  tranfaclioii  With  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party 


inverting  the  houie  where  the  two  brothers  were 
lodged,  he  compelled  them,  after  an  obftioate 
defence,  to  farresder ;  and  Almagro'a  authority 
over  Cuzco  waa  immediately  recognized.  But 
Francis  Pizarro,  having  dtfperfed  the  Peruvians 
who  invefted  Lima,  and  received  coofiderable 
reinforcements  from  other  provinces,  ordered  500 
men,  under  Aloofo  de  Alvarado*  to  march  to 
Cuzco  to  relieve  his  brothers.   Almagro  attacked 


leader.  Large  diftricts,  in  parts  of  the  country 
moJt  cultivated  and  populous,  were  let  apart  as 
bis  own  property,  or  granted  to  his1  brothers,  his 
adherents,  and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  left 
valuable  and  inviting  were  aftlgued.  The  fol- 
io wers  of  Almagro,  amongft  whom  were  many  of 
the  original  adventurers  to  whofe  valour  Pizarro 
was  indebted  for  his  fucceft,  were  totally  ex- 
cluded. They  therefore  murmured  in  fecret,  and 


him  by  (urprife,  defeated  and  difperfed  his  army,  meditated  revenge.  Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the 
taking  himfelf  and  feme  of  bis  principal  officers  Spaniards  in  South  America  had  been  fince  Pi- 
prifoners.  This  victory  feeraed  decifive ;  and  Al-  zarro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity  of  dominion 
magro  waa  advifed  to  make  it  fo  by  putting  to  was  not  yet  fatiated.  The  officers  to  whom  Ferdi- 
death  Oonzalo  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  and  Alva,  nand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  different  de- 
rade.  This  advice,  however,  he  declined  from  hu-  tachments,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  provinces  ; 
manity;  and  inltead  of  marching  directly  againft  and  though  expofed  to  great  hardfhips  in  the 
Pizarro,  he  retired  to  Cuzco,  which  gave  his  ad-  cold  regions  of  tbt  Andes,  and  amidft  the  woods 
verfary  time  to  recollect  himfelf,  and  Almagro  and  marfhes,  they  made  confiderable  difcoveriea 
again  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  pretended 
offers  or  pacification.  The  negociattons  were  pro- 
tracted for  feveral  months;  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and 
Alvarado  bribed  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them, 
and  efcaped  with  60  of  Almagro* s  men.  The  ge- 
neral next  propofed  that  all  difputes  mould  be 
fubmitted  to  their  sovereign;  and  on  this  principle, 
Almagro  re  lea  fed  thole  whom  Pizarro  wanted ; 
which  he  had  no  fooncr  done,  than  the  htter  let 
out  for  Cuzco  with  an  army  of  700  men,  to  which 
Almagro  had  only  500  to  oppofe;  advanced  with- 
out obstruction,  and  ao  cngagemen;  foon  followed, 
19  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner. The  conquerors  behaved  with  great  cruelty, 
maffacring  a  great  number  of  officers.  The  In- 
dians had  afiembled  in  great  numbers  to  fee  the 
battle,  with  an  intention  to  join  the  vanquifhed  ; 
but  were  fo  much  overawed  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  retired  after  the  battle  was  over,  and 
thus  loft  the  only  opportunity  they  ever  had  of 
expelling  their  tyrants.---Almagro  was  at  length 
tried  and  condemned  by  Pizarro ;  and  he  was 
firft  ftrangled  in  prima,  and  then  beheaded.  He 
left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed  his  fucceflbr.  As  during  thefe  drfllnfions 
all  intercourfe  with  Spain  ceafed,  it  was  fome 
time  before  the  accounts  of  the  civil  war  were  re- 
ceived at  court.  The  firft  intelligence  was  given 
by  fome  of  Almagro's  foldiers,  who  had  left 
America  on  the  ruin  of  their  caufe ;  and  they  did 

fail  to  reprefent  the  injuftice  and  violence  of  formed  the  fchemc  of  difttnguilhing  himfelf,  by 


conquefts.  Peter  de  Valdtvia  re-aflumed  Al- 
magro's fcheme  of  invading  Chili ;  and  made  fuch 
prog  re  fs  in  the  corfqueft  of  the  country,  that  he 
founded  the  city  of  St  Jago.  But  the  enterprife 
of  Gonzales  Pizarro  was  the  moft  remarkable. 
He  fet  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  df  340  foldiers, 
near  one  half  of  whom  were  horfemeo,  with  4000 
Indians.  Excels  of  cold  and  fatigue  proved  fatal 
to  the  greater  part  of  thefe  laft.  The  Spaniards, 
though  more  robuft,  fuffered  confidcrably;  but 
when  they  defcended  Into  the  low  country,  their 
diftrefs  increafed.  During  two  months,  it  rained 
incefiantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weather 
tb  dry  their  clothes.  The  vaft  plains  upon  which 
they  were  now  entering,  either  without  inhabit- 
ants, or  occupied  by  the  rudeft  and  leaft  induf- 
trious  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded  little 
fubfiftence.  They  could  not  advance  a  ftep  but 
through  woods  or  marfhes.  Such  inceflant  toil, 
and  fcarcity  of  food,  would  have  difpirited  any 
troops.  But  the  fortitude  and  perfeverance  of  the 
Spaniards  were  infuperable.  They  pcrfifted  in 
ftroggling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  which  run  into  the 
Miragnon.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built 
a  bark,  which  was  manned  with  50  foldiers,  under 
Francis  Orellana.  The  ftream  carried  them  down 
with  fuch  rapidity  that  they  were  foon  far  a- head 
of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  flowly  by  land. 
At  this  difUnce  from  his  commander,  Orella  n a 


Pizarro  in  their  proper  colours,  which  ftrongly 
prejudiced  the  emperor  againft  him.  In  a  fhort 
time,  however,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  arrived,  and 
endeavoured  to  give  matters  a  new  turn.  The 
emperor  was  uncertain  which  of  them  to  believe, 
but  refolved  to  fend  over  one  be  could  trull  to  in- 
vcttigatc  the  matter.  Meantime,  Ferdinand  was 
arretted  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  prifon,  where 
he  remained  10  years.  The  perfon  nominated 
to  this  important  truft  wasChriftopher  Vaca  Di 
Caftro.   While  Di  Caftro  was  preparing  for  his 


following  the  courfe  of  the  Maragnon  until  it 
joined  the  ocean,  and  by  furvcy  ing  the  vaft  regions 
through  which  it  flows.  This  fcheme  was  as  bold 
as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  violated  his  duty 
to  his  commander,  and  abandoned  his  fellow-fol- 
diers  in  a  pathlefs  defert,  his  crime  is  fume  what 
balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a 
navigation  of  near  aoco  leagues,  through  unknown 
nations,  in  a  vefffl  haftily  conftruded  with  green 
timber,  and  by  very  unikiiful  hands,  without  pro- 
virions,  without  a  compafis,  or  a  pilot.   But  his 


voyage,  Pizarro,  confidcring  himfelf  as  the  un-  courage  and  alacrity  fupplicd  every  dcfecY.  Com- 

livalled  matter  of  Peru,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  mitting  himfelf  fearlefsly  to  the  guidancc-of  the 

its  territories  among  the  conquerors ;  and  had  this  ftream,  the  Napo  bore  him  alo^r  to  the  S.  until 

divirkm  been  made  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  be  reached  the  great  channel  of  the  Maragnon. 

Che  extent  of  country  which  he  had  to  beftow  He  foraetimes  feized  by  force  the  provifionsof  the 

was  fufhcitnt  to  have  gratified  bis  friends,  and  to  fierce  lavages  feared  on  its  banks,  and  fometimcs 

have  gained  his  enemies  But  Puarro  conduced  procured  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  inter- 

courfe 
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courfe.  After  a  long  fcries  of  dangers  and  dtf-  affections  of  foldiert.   Of  a  graceful  appearance, 
trcfies,  which  he  encountered  with  amazing  mag-  dexterous  at  all  martial  exercifes,  bold,  open,  ge- 
nammity,  he  reached  the  ocean,  where  new  perils  nerous,  he  feemcd  to  be  formed  for  command? 
awaited  him.  Thefc  he  Hkewife  furmounted,  and  and  the  accomplifbmeoti*  he  had  acquired  heigh- 
got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlementsintbe  iftandCu-  tened  the  ltfpecr  of  his  followers.  The  Alma, 
bagua;  whence  he  failed  to  Spain.    Tne  vauity  grians,  looking  up  to  hrm  as  their  head,  were 
natural  to  travellers  who  vilit  regions  unknown  to  ready  to  undertake  amy  thing  for  his  advancement, 
the  reft  of  maukind,  prompted  him  to  mingle  an  Nor  was  affection  for  Almagro  their  only  incite- 
extraurdinary  proportion  of  the  marvellous  in  the  ment ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own  diftref- 
narrative  o£  his  voyage.   He  pretended  to  have  fes.    Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  common  necef- 
di&overed  nations  fo  rich»  that  the  roofs  of  their  fanes,  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life*  a  burden 
temples  wore  covered  with  plate6  of  gold  ;  and  to  their  chief,  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 
defcribed  a  republic  of  Amazoks  fo  warlike  and  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  mtfery. 
powerful,  as  to  have  extended  their  dominion  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  unobferved'; 
over  a  confidence  tracj  of  the  fertile  plains  which  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard 
he'  had  vifited  j  fables  hardly  yet  exploded.   The  againft  men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed, 
voyage,  however,  deferves  to  be  recorded,  sot  and  had  refolution  to  execute  it.    But  either 
only  as  one  of  the  molt  memorable  occurrences  in  from  bis  native  intrepidity,  or  from  contempt  of 
thai  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event  that  led  perfons  whore  poverty  rendered  their  machina- 
te arty  certain  knowledge  of  thofc  kninenfe  re-  tions  of  little  confeqoence,  he  difregardofthe  '  ad- 
dons'that  ftrelch  E.  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean,  monitions  of  his  friends.   This  pave  The  Alma- 
No  words  can  defcribe  the  confirmation  of  Pi.  grians  full  leifure  to  digeft  and  ripen  their  frhrme; 
zar-ro,  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  con-  and  John  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abifrtfes, 
fluencc  of  the  Napo  and  Ma  rag  n  on,  where  he  had  who  had  the  charge  of  Almagm's  education, 
ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.   But  imputing  took  the  lead  in  their  confutations.    On  Sunday, 
his  abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  the  *6th  of  June,  at  mid-day,  Herrada,  at  the 
unknown  accident,  be  advanced  above  50  leagues  head  of  18  of  the  rnoft  determined  eonfpiraforfi, 
along  the  banks  of  the Maragnon, expecting  every  fallied  out  ofAlmagro's  honfe  in  armour;  arid 
moment  to  fee  the  bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  advanced  haftiry  to- 
provifion*.   At  length  he  came  up  with  an  offi-  wards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  u  Long 
cer  whom  Oretlana  had  left  to  peri'h  in  the  de-  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die."  Though 
fert,  becaufe  he  had  remonftrated  againft  his  per-  Pizarro,  was  ufoally  Airronnded  by  a  numerous 
tidy.  From  him  be  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's  train  of  attendants,  yet  as  he  was  in  ft  rifen  from 
crime;  and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  table,  and  moft  of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to*  their 
own  defperate  fituation.  The  fpirit  of  the  ftouteft  own  apartments,  the  confpirators  were  at  thebot- 
beartcd  veteran  funk  within  him ;  and  all  deman-  torn  of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  cfeold 
ded  to  be  led  back  inltantly.   Pizarro  was  now  give  the  alarm.  The  governor,  whom  no  form  of 
xaoo  miles  from  Quito ;  and  in  that  long  march  danger  could  appal,  ftarting  up,  called  for  arms, 
the  Spaniards  encountered  hardthips  greater  than  and  commanded  Francis  de  Chaves  to  make  fa  ft 
thofc  they  bad  endured  in  their  progrefs  outward,  the  door.   But  that  officer  running  to  the  top  of 
Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  ber-  the  ftaircafe,  wildly  afked  the  confpirators  what 
rice,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour  they  meant  >  Inftead  of  anfweriog,  they  dabbed 
the  moil  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  him  to  the  heart,  and  bur  ft  into  the  hall.   A  few, 
leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword  belts:  4000  In-  drawing  their  fwords,  followed  Pizarro  into  an 
dians,  and  110  Spaniards,  perifhed  in  this  wild  and  inner  appartment.   The  confpirators  rufhed  for- 
diCaftrous  expedition,  which  continued  near  two  ward  after  them.    Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms 
years  *,  and  as  50  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  than  bis  fword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry, 
Orellana,  only  80  got  back  to  Quito.  Thefe  were  and,  fupported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara  and 
naked  like  favages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine  his  friends,  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  with 
or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.    But  the 
appearance  of  fpectres  than  of  men.   But  Pizar-  armour  of  the  confpirators  protected  them,  white 
ro,  on  entering  Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fa.  every  thruft  they  made  took  effect.  Alcantara 
tal  event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dread-  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  defen- 
ful  than  tbofe  through  which  he  had  pafied.  dants  were  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  governor, 
From  the  time  that  his  brother  made  the  partial  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furi- 
divi  lion  of  his  conquefts  above  mentioned,  the  ad-  wufly  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thruft  full 
ho  en  ts  of  Almagro  no  longer  entertained  any  in  his  throat,  funk,  and  expired.   As  foon  as  he 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.   Great  num.  was  (lain,  the  affaffins  ran  out  into  the  ftreets,  and 
bera  in  defpair  retorted  to  Lima,  where  the  houfe  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  proclaimed  the  death  . 
of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to  them :  and  of  the  tyrant.   Above  aoo  or  their  affociates  hav- 
tbc  flender  portion  of  his  father's  fortune,  which  ing  joined  them,  they  conducted  young  Almagrw 
he  enjoyed,  was  fpeot  in  affording  them  fubfift-  in  folemn  proceffion  through  the  city ;  and  affem- 
ence.   The  warm  attachment  with  which  every  bling  the  magiftratea  and  principal  citizens,  com- 
per  Ton  who  ferved  under  the  elder  Almagro  de-  pel  ltd  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  foc- 
votcd  hirafelf  to  his  interefts,  was  tran»ferred  to  ceffor  to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace 
bis  fon,  who  was  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  of  Pizarro,  with  the  boufes  of  his  adherents,  were 
pofleffed  all  the  qualities  which  captivate  the  pillaged  by  the  foWfers.    The  new  governor 
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marched  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  to  reduce   he  could  be  conveyed  to  Spain.   G  on  rale*  Plzar- 
fuch  place*  as  refuted  to  acknowledge  his  autho-   ro  was  then  returned  from  his  hazardous  expedi- 
rity.  A  multitude  of  ruffians  joined  him  on  his  tion,  which  had  employed  him  long  enough  to 
march.  His  army  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance   prevent  him  from  taking  a  part  in  thofe  revolu- 
and  plunder :  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.   If  tions  which  had  fo  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other, 
the  military  talents  of  the  general  had  equalled  the   The  anarchy  he  found  prevailing  at  his  return,  in- 
ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  bad  ended  here,   fptred  him  with  the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme 
Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  conductor   authority.   His  fame  and  his  forces  made  it  lm- 
Joho  de  Herrada.  His  inexperience  made  him  fall   poffible  that  this  fhould  be  refufed  him ;  but  his 
into  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  him  by  Peter  Al-   ufurpation  was  marked  with  fo  many  enormities, 
varct,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  op-  that  Nunez  was  regretted.   He  was  recalled  from 
polite  party.   In  the  mean  time,  Vaca  Di  Caftro,  exile,  and  foon  collected  a  fufficient  number  of 
who  had  been  feot  from  Europe  to  try  the  mur-   forces  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field.  Civil  com  - 
dercrs  of  old  Almagro,  arrived  at  Peru.    As  he   motions  were  then  renewed  with  extreme  fury  by 
was  appointed  to  affume  the  government  in  cafe   both  parties.   No  quarter  was  alked  or  given  on 
Pizarro  was  no  more,  all  who  had  not  fold  them-   either  fide.  The  Indians  took  part  in  this  as  they 
felves  to  the  tyrant,  battened  to  acknowledge  him.   had  done  in  the  preceding  wars;  fome  ranged 
Caftro  inftantly  led  them  againft  the  enemy.  The   themfclves  under  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy, 
armies  engaged  at  Cbapas  on  the  1 6th  Sept.  154a,  others  under  the  banners  of  Gonzales.  From 
and. fought  with  inexpreffible  obftinacy.   Victory    15,000  to  20,000  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  Caftro.   Thofe  among  the   were  fcattered  about  in  each  army,  dragged  up 
rebels  who  were  moft  guilty,  dreading  tortures,   the  artillery,  levelled  the  roads,  carried  the  bag- 
provoked  the  conquerors  to  murder  them,  crying   gage,  and  deftroyed  one  another.    Their  con- 
,out,  It  was  lioho  kUltd  Pizarro.  Their  chief  was   querors  had  taught  them  to  be  fanguinary.  Af- 
' taker  1  prifoner  and  died  on  the  fcaffold.   While   ter  a  variety  of  advantages  for  a  long  time  aher- 
thefe  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfa&ing  in  America,   nately  obtained,  fortune  at  length  favoured  the 
the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  employed  in  find-   rebellion  under  the  walls  of  Quito,  in  January, 
tng  out  expedients  to  terminate  them;  though    1545  ;  and  Nunez  with  the  greateft  part  of  his 
no  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them,   men  were  maffacred.   Pizarro  took  the  road  of 
Peru  had  only  been  made  fubject  to  the  audience   Lima,  where  they  were  deliberating  on  the  cere- 
of  Panama,  which  was  too  remote.   A  fupreme   monies  with  which  they  fhould  receive  him.  Gon- 
tribunal  was  eftablifhed  at  Lima  for  the  dilpenfa-   zales  contented  himfelf  with  making  his  entrance 
tion  of  juftice,  with  authority  to  enforce  and  re-   on  horfeback,  preceded  by  his  lieutenant,  who 
ward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.   Blafco  Nu-   marched  on  foot.   Four  bifliops  and  the  magif- 
nez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in    trates  accompanied  him.  The  ftrcets  were  ftrewn 
I544,  attended  by  his  fubordinates  in  office,  and    with  flowers,  and  the  air  refounded  with  mufic. 
found  every  thing  in  the  molt  dreadful  diforder.   This  homage  totally  turned  the  head  of  a  man 
To  put  an  end  to  thefe  tumults  which  now  fub-   naturally  haughty,  and  of  confined  ideas.  Had 
fitted,  would  have  required  a  profound  genius,  and   Gonzales  pofleffed  both  judgment  and  mode- 
many  other  qualities  which  are  feldom  united,   ration,  he  might  have  rendered  himfelf  inde- 
Nunez  bad  none  of  thefe  advantages.   He  indeed   pendent.    The  principal  pcrfons  of  his  party 
poffeffed  probity,  firmnefs,  and  ardour;  but  be  had   wifhed  it.   Inftcad  of  this,  he  acted  with  blind 
taken  no  pains  to  improve  thefe  gifts.  With  thefe   cruelty,  infatiable  avarice,  and  unbounded  pride, 
virtues,  which  were  almoft  defects  in  his  fitua-   Even   thofe  whofe   intcrefts  were  connected 
tion,  he  began  to  fulfil  his  commiffion,  without   with  thofe  of  the  tyrant  wifhed  for  a  deliverer, 
regard  to  places,  perfons,  or  circumftances.  Con-    Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the  per- 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  perfons,  who   foa  of  Peter  Di  la  Gafca.   The  fquadron  and  the 
wilhed  that  he  fhould  wait  tor  frefh  inflections   provinces  of  the  mountains  immediately  declared 
from  Europe,  he  published  ordinances,  which  de-   for  a  perfon  who  was  invefted  with  a  lawful  au- 
clared  that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had  feized   thority  to  govern  them.   Thofe  who  had  lived 
fhould  not  pafs  to  their  defcendants,  and  which   concealed  in  deferts,  cavernR,  and  forefts,  joined 
difpoUcffed  thofe  who  had  taken  part  in  the  civil   him.    Gonzales  met  the  royal  army,  and  attack- 
commotions.    All  the  Peruvians  who  had  been   ed  it  on  the  oth  June  1648.    One  of  his  lieuten- 
enllavtd  by  monks,  bifhops,  and  perfons  belong-   ants,  feting  him  abandoned  at  the  firft  charge  by 
ing  to  the  government,  were  declared  free,    his  heft  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw  himfelf  in- 
Other  tyrannical  eftablifhments  alfo  would  foari    to  the  enemy's  battalions,  and  perifh  like  a  Ro- 
have  been  profcribed  ;  and  the  conquered  people    man;  but  this  weak  man  cbofe  rather  to  furrendcr, 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  fheltered  under  the  pro-   and  end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.   Carvajal,  a  more 
tcciioQ  of  laws  which  would  at  leaft  have  tern-    able  warrior,  and  more  ferocious  than  himfelf, 
pered  the  rigours  of  the  right  of  conqueft,  if  even   was  quartered.  This  man,  when  he  was  expiring, 
they  had  not  entirely  repaired  the  injufticeof  them;   boafted  that  he  had  maffacred  with  his  own  hand 
but  the  Spanifh  government  was  to  be  unfortunate   1400  Spaniards  and  ao,oco  Indians.   Such  was 
even  in  the  good  it  attempted  to  effect.  A  change   the  laft  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which  every  act  had 
fo  unexpected  filled  thofe  with  conflernatioa  who   been  marked  with  blood.   The  government  was 
faw  their  fortunes  thus  wrefted  from  them.  From   moderate  enough  not  to  continue  the  profcrip- 
aftonifhment  they  proceeded  to  indignation,  mur-   tions ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  cala- 
muring,  and  f edition.  The  viceroy  was  degraded,   mities  they  had  fuffered  kept  theSpaniards  in  fub- 
put  in  irons,  and  banifiied  to  a  defert  ifland,  till  jection.   The  commotion  infenfibly  funk  into  * 

calm* 
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calm ;  and  the  country  bath  remained  quiet  ever 
line*.  With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  moft 
crud  meafures  were  taken  to  reader  it  impoffible 
for  them  to  rebel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of 
their  laft  king,  had  taken  refuge  in  fome  remote 
mountains,  where  be  lived  in  peace.  There  he 
was  fo  clofely  furrounded  by  the  troops  fent  out 
againft  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  furrender.  The 
viceroy  Francis  de  Toledo  caufed  him  to  be  ac- 
cused of  feveral  pretended  crimes,  and  he  was  be- 
headed in  1571.  All  the  other  descendants  of  the 
Incas  ftiared  a  fimilar  fate.  The  horror  of  thefc 
enormities  excited  fo  univerfal  an  indignation  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  Philip  II. 
difavowed  them  ;  but  the  infamous  policy  of  this 
prince  was  fo  notorious,  that  no  credit  was  given 
to  this  pretence  to  juftice  and  humanity.  Only 
one  attempt  has  fince  been  made  by  the  Peruvians 
to  recover  their  independence,  and  throw  off  the 
Spanifh  yoke.  An  Indian  of  the  province  of  Xau- 
xas,  who  boafted  his  defcent  from  the  ancient  In- 
cas, was  proclaimed  king  in  174a.  His  country- 
men, in  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  lands,  their 
laws,  their  liberty  and  religion,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  his.ftaodard)  but  though  at  firft  fuccefsful,  they 
were  defeated  and  difperfed,  after  having  made 
confiderable  progrefs. 

(6.)  Peru,  Inhabitants,  dress,  manners, 
Sec.  in.  Peru  abounds  more  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  the  women  enjoy  a  better  ftate  of  health, 
owing  to  the  early  intemperance  of  the  men.  The 
Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a  proper  ftature,  and 
of  a  lively  and  agreeable  countenance.  The  Met 
lixoe  are  alfo  m  general  well  made,  often  taller 
than  the  ordinary  fize,  and  very  robuft.  The  In- 
dians are  commonly  low  of  ftature,  though  ftrong 
and  well  proportioned.  Some  are  remarkably 
fhort.  Their  hair  ia  thick  and  long,  and  worn 
loofe ;  but  the  Indian  women  plait  theirs  behind 
with  a  ribbon,  and  cut  that  before  above  the  eye 
brows.  The  greateft  difgrace  that  can  be  offered 
to  an  Indian  of  either  fex  is  to  cut  off  their  hair ; 
any  other  punifhment  they  bear  with  patience; 
but  this  they  never  forgive.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  ia  a  deep  black ;  lank,  harfh,  and  coarfe  as 
that  of  a  horfe.  The  male  Meftizos,  to  diftin- 
guifh  t hemic! ves  from  the  Indians,  cut  off  their 
hair ;  but  the  females  do  not.  The  Meftizoa 
wear  a  blue  cloth,  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  Meftizo  women  affect  to  drefs  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Spanifh.  The  drefs  of  the  Indiana 
conGftsof  white  cotton  drawers,  down  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  loofe,  and  edged  with  a  lace.  The 
ihirt  is  fupplicd  by  a  black  cotton  frock,  in  the 
form  of  a  fack,  with  three  openings  one  for  the 
head,  and  a  others  for  the  arms.  Over  this  is  a 
ferge  cloak,  and  a  bat.  This  is  their  general  drefs, 
which  they  never  lay  afide,  even  while  they  flecp. 
The  Indians,  who  have  acquired  fome  foTtune, 
particilary  the  barbers  and  phlebotomies,  dif- 
tinguilh  themfelvcs  from  tbeir  countrymen  by  the 
finenefs  of  tbeir  drawers,  and  a  Ihirt  with  lace 
four  or  five  fingers  broad  fattened  round  like  a 
ruff  or  band.  They  wear  filver  or  gold  buckles 
in  tbeir  flioes,  though  they  wear  no  flocking*  $ 
and  have  a  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  often  adorned  with 
gold  or  filver  )»cc.  Rum  and  brandy  are  drank 
by  pcrfons  of  all  tanks;  but  the  exoeffive  u!c  of 
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fpirituous  liquors  chiefly  prevails  among  .the  Mef* 
tizos.   Another  liquor  much  ufied  in  this  country 
is  mate,  which  is  made  of  an  herb  Paraguay.  (See 
Paraguay,  N°  4.)   Gaming  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
travagant  height.   The  common  people  and  the 
Indians,  are  greatly  addicted  to  Mealing  ;  but  robr 
beritif  arc  feldom  heard  of. 
. , (7.)  Peru,  Mines  of.  /There  are  great  num- 
bers of  very  rich  mines  which  the  waters  have  in- 
vaded.   The  difpoution  of  the  ground,  which 
from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordilleras  goes  continu- 
ally (helving  to  the  South  Sea,  renders  fucb  event* 
more  common  at  Peru  than  in  other  places.  This 
has  been  in  fome  inftances  remedied.  Jofeph  Sal- 
cedo,  about  1660,  difcovered  near  Puna,  the  mine 
of  Laycacoto.   It  was  fo  rich  that  they  often  cut 
the  filver  with  a  chifel.   It  was  at  laft  overflowed 
with  water ,  but  in  1 740,  Diego  de  Bacna  afloci- 
ated  with  others  to  avert  the  fprings.  The  la- 
bours which  this  difficult  undertaking  required 
were  not  finifhed  till  1754-   The  mine  yields  as 
much  now  as  it  did  at  firft.  But  mines  ftill  richer 
have  been  difcovered.   Such  is  that  of  Pot 0 si, 
which  was  found  in  the  fame  country  where  the 
lnca9  worked  that  of  Porco.  An  Indian,  named 
HuaJpa,  in  1545,  purfuing  fome  deer,  in  order  to 
climb  certain  fteep  rocks,  laid  hold  of  a  buih,  the 
roots  of  which  loofcoed  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  an  ingot  of  lilver.   The  Indian 
had  recourfe  to  it  for  his  own  afe.   The  change 
iu  his  fortune  was  remarked  by  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  he  difcovered  to  him  the  fecret.  The 
two  friends  could  not  keep  tbeir  counfel  and  en- 
joy their  good  fortune.    They  quarrelled ;  oa 
which  the  indifcreet  confident  difcovered  the 
whole  to  his  in  after,  Villaroel,  a  Spaniard.  Upon 
this  the  mine  was  worked;  and  a  great  number  of 
others  were  found  in  its  vicinity  \  the  principal  of 
which  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mountain, 
and  their  direction  is  from  N.  to  S.  The  fame 
of  Potofl  foon  fpread  abroad  ;  and  there  wa» 
quickly  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  town 
confifting  of  60,000  Indians  and  10,000  Spaniards. 
The  fieri  lit  y  of  the  foil  did  not  prevent  its  being 
immediately  peopled.   Corn,  fruit,  Mocks,  Ame- 
rican fluffs,  European  luxuries  arrived  from  every 
quarter.   In  1738  thefe  mines  produced  annually 
near  978,0001.  without  reckoning  the  filver  which 
was  not  regiftered,  and  what  had  been  carried  off 
by  fraud.   From  that  time  the  produce  has  been 
fo  much  diminiihcd,  that  not  above  £th  part  of 
the  coin  which  was  formerly  ftruck  is  now  made. 
At  all  the  mines  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards,  in  puri- 
fying tbeir  gold  and  filver,  ufc  mercury,  with 
which  they  are  fupplied  from  Guanca  Vclica. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  this  mine  was  dif- 
covered in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury  was  then 
ftill  free:  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in  1571. 
At  this  period  ail  the  mines  of  mercury  were  ftiutj 
and  that  of  Guanca  Velica  alone  was  worked  t  the 
property  of  which  the  king  referved  to  himfelf. 
It  U  not  found  to  diminifh.   The  mine  is  dug  in 
the  very  large  mountain  of  Potosi,  60  leagues 
from  Lima.  In  its  profound  abyfs  ate  feen  ftretto, 
fquares,  and  a  chapel,  where  the  myfteries  of  re- 
ligion on  all  feftivals  are  celebrated.   Millions  of 
flambeaux  are  continually  kept  to  enlighten  it. 
/The  mine  of  Gu  inea  Velica  generally  atfejfts  thofe 
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who  work  to  it  whh  convulfions :  tod  tbe  other  Goats  have  alfo  thriven  wellj  but  European 

mines,  which  arc  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are  all  work-  have  degenerated.  There  are  i three  fpeciee  of 

ed  by  the  Peruvians.   Thefe  unfortunate  victims  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Peru,  viz,  the  Lama,  tbe 

of  an  unfatiable  avarice  are. crowded  all  together  vicuna  and  guanaeo.  They  are  all  three  fpecies  of 

and  plunged  naked  into  thefe  abyffes,  the  greateft  camels,  though  covered  with  wool,  and  hence 

part  of  which  are  deep,  and  all  exceffively  cold,  called  camel  Jketp>   The  lama  is  defcribed  under 

Tyranny  has  invented  this  refinement  in  cruelty,  Camblus,  N°  j,  and  the  two  latter  are  varietiee 

to  render  H  impoffible  for  any  thing  to  efcape  its  of  Pacos.   See  Camelus,  N°  a.   The  nativea 

reftlets  vigilance.   If  there  are  any  wretches  who  make  cloth  of  their  wool,  and  they  are  of  great 

long  furvive  fuch  barbarity,  it  is  the  ufe  of  cocoa  fervice  as  beafts  of  burden,  being  very  docile  and 

that  preferves  them.  eafily  kept.   Their  flefh  is  reckoned  as  good  aa 

(8.)  Peru,  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  mutton.  The  guanaco  is  ufeful  in  the  mines,  carry. 

OF.  The  principal  mountains  of  Peru  are  the  An»  ing  metals  on  rugged  roads,  where  no  other  beafts 

des,  or  Codilleras.   See  Andes,  $  i— 6.    The  could  go.  Thue are  alfo  a few  tigers,  as  large rand 

chief  rivers  are  the  Sangay,  Upano.  Payra  La-  fierce  as  thofe  of  Africa,  and  a  fpecies  of  wolf  er- 

tacunga,  Titicaca,  &c.  The  principal  cities  are  roneoufly  called  a  lion.   Alligators  alfo  frequent 

Quit.  ,  Paita,  Lima,  Cufco,  Potofi,  Porro.  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  mod  Angular  birds 

(9.)  Peru,  popui  ation  or.   The  population  are  the gallinazo,  and  the  condor,  two  different 

of  Peru  has  not  been  afcertained  with  any  prcci-  fpecies  of  vultures.  (See  Vultur.)  The  gallinazo 

fion.  The  city  of  Lima  contain?  54,000 ;  Guaya-  is  of  great  ufe  in  preventing  the  country  from  be- 

quil,  ao,ooo;  Potofi,  a«,ooo:  Paz,  10,000,  and  ing  over-run  with  alligators.  They  watch  the  fe- 

Cnfco,  »6.ooo :  in  all  145. oco;  but  thefe  places  male  alligators,  concealed  among  the  branches  of 

are  but  a  final!  part  of  rhe  Peruvian  empire.  trees  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  as  loon  as  they 

(toO  Peru,  provinces,  extent,  climate,  have  laid  their  eggs  and  retired,  thefe  birds  dart 
&c.  or.  This  cx  ten  five  empire  is  governed  by  a  down  and  devour  them,  tearing  up  fuch  aa  are 
viceroy,  and  is  divided  into  three  large  provinces  buried  in  the  fand.  The  condor  is  the  largeft 
or  audiences,  called  quito,  lima,  or  Los  Rrgt**  bird  in  this  country,  is  very  carnivoroua  and  ot- 
and  Chabcas.  (See  thefe  articles.)  This  empire,  ten  flies  off  with  lambs.  The  Zumbador,  or 
when  it  was  fubdued,  extended  along  the  S.  Sea,  bummer,  is  a  night  bird  peculiar  to  tbe  mountains 
from  the  river  of  Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  and  deferts.  They  are  (eldom  feen,  but  often 
bnd-fide  to  Popayan,  according  to  fome  geogra-  heard,  by  their  finging  and  humming  noife  in  the 
phers.  It  contained  within  it  that  famous*  chain  air.  Tbe  humming  birds  likewife  abound,  and 
of  mountains  which  rifes  in  tbe  Terra  Magellanica,  arc  remarkable  for  their  fmallnefs  of  fize,  and  the 
and  is  gradually  loft  in  Mexico,  where  it  unites  beautiful  vivid  colours  of  their  feathers.  See  Tro- 
the  fouthero  parts  of  America  with  the  northern,  chilus.  The  Toucan  is  alfo  peculiar  to  this 
The  climate  differs  extremely  in  different  parts  of  country.  See  Rhamphastos.  The  bats  are  of  a 
tbe  country,  though  it  lies  all  within  tbe  torrid  monftrous  fize,  and  often  fuck  the  blood  of  horfes. 
zone.  Some  places  are  exceeding  hot;  others  Serpents  are  numerous,  particularly  rattle  makes, 
mild  and  temperate ;  others,  particularly  the  tops  Spiders  and  moft  other  infects  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  other  high  mountaips,  of  Europe.  Earth  worms  are  aa  long  aa  a  man  s 
are  covered  with  eternal  fnow ;  while  other  moun-  arm,  and  as  thick  as  one's  thumb, 
tains,  covered  alfo  with  fnow,  conftantly  throw  Peru,  religion  of  thb  ancib»t  sja- 
out  torrents  of  fire  and  fmoke.  In  fome  places  it  tivhs  or.  The  Peruvians  were  taught  by  Manco 
never  rains;  in  others  the  rains  are  exceflive.  to  adore  tbe  Creator,  whom  they  denominated 
Thunder  ftorms  are  alfo  exceedingly  frequent  in  Paca  Camac%  that  intelligence  which  animated  the 
fome  places,  while  In  others  they  arc  totally  un-  world.  They  feldom  built  temples  or  offered  fa- 
known.  But  no  part  of  the  globe  is  fo  often  con-  crifices  to  him.  One  temple,  however,  dedicated 
vulfed  by  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  natural  phstno-  to  The  unknown  God,  the  Spaniards  found  at  their 
mena,  earthquakes.   Nor  is  any  part  of  the  em-  arrival,  erected  m  a  valley,  thence  named  the  vol- 

?ire  fo  frequently  vifited  by  them  as  Lima.   (See  Utj  of  Paca  Comae.  The  facrinces  inftitutcd tin 1  ho- 

iiMA.)   In  Feb.  1797,  a  dreadful  earthquake  nour  of  the  fun  confifted  chiefly  of  lambs;  betides 

happened,  by  which  great  numbers  of  people  pe-  which  they  offered  all  forts  of  cattle,  fowls,  and 

riftied.    In  the  provinces  of  Taninga,  Amboto,  corn,  and  even  burnt  their  fine  ft  clotha  on  the  al- 

Rio  Bamba,  Alaofi,  and  part  of  Quito  and  Chim-  tar  by  way  of  incenfe.   They  had  drink  offerings 

bo,  the  houfes  were  all  levelled  with  the  ground,  made  of  maize,  fteeped  in  water.  They  alfo  paid 

The  mountains  fhook  with  fuch  violence,  that  fome  kind  of  veneration  to  the  images  of  fevcral 

they  were  dafhed  againft  each  other,  and  the  vol-  animals  and  vegetables  that  had  a  place  in  their 

canos  threw  up  burning  lava,  duft,  ftonet,  and  temples.    Befides  the  folcmnities  at  every  foil 

water \  and  totally  deftroyed  Capalpi,  San-Andrea  moon,  4  grand  feftivals  were  celebrated  annually. 

Ouano,  Guanando,  Em'yies,  and  many  other  The  firft,  called  Rajmi,  was  held  in  June,  rot  only 

places.  At  Sambagna  and  Timba,  new  rivers  burft  in  honour  of  the  foil,  but  of  their  firft  Inca,  Manca 

forth,  and  fevcral  lakes  threw  up  flames.  Yet  in  Capae,  and  Coya  Mama  Ocla,  his  wife  and  fifter, 

the  whole^of  this  empire,  the  climate  is  healthy;  whom  the  Incas  confidered  as  their  firft  parents 

nor  i*  their  any  malady  peculiar  to  it  j  and  moft  defcended  immediately  from  the  fun.  At  this  fef- 

of  the  difeafes  of  Europe  are  little  known  in  it.  rival,  all  the  viceroys,  generals,  governors,  and 

(ii.)Pfru.  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects, Sec.  nobility,  aflembled  at  Cuzco  j  and  tbe  Inca  ofi> 

or.   Bbu  k  can  v,  w  hich  were  early  introduced  dated  in  perfon  as  high-prieft  ;  though  on  other 

frtm  Burope,  now  run  wild  and  are  hunted,  occafions  the  regular  pontiff,  who  was  ufualiy 
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the  uncle  or  brother  of  the  Inca,  officiated.  On  fame  flowers  lofc  their  beauty,  others  blow ;  when 
the  morning  of  the  feftival, the  Inca,  accompanied  the  fruit*  of  the  trees  have  attained  their  maiurty, 
by  hie  near  relations,  in  order  of  their  feniority,  and  the' leaves  begin  to  change  their  colour  fVrfh 
went  barefoot  in  proceffion,  at  day-break*  to  the  leaves  bloflbm,  and  fruits  are  fcen  in  their  proper 
market-place,  where  they  remained  looking  atten-  gradations  in  fize  and  ripenefs  on  the  fame  tree, 
tively  towards  the  eaft.  The  luminary  no  fooner  The  fame  inceffant  fertdity  is  confpiru  »us  m  the 
appeared,  than  tbey  fell  prodratc  on  their  facet  in  corn,  both  reaping  and  Towing  being  c  ■■<  ried  on  at 
the  moft  profound  veneration*  and  acknowledged  the  fame  time :  fo  that  the  declivities  of  the  neigh- 
it  to  be  their  god  and  father.  The  vaifal  princes,  bouring  bills  exhibit  all  the  beauties  of  the  four 
and  nobility*  that  were  not  of  the  blood  royal*  feafons  in  one  affemblage.  Though  all  this  is  ge- 
did  the  fame  in  another  fquare.  The  priefts  then  nerally  feen,  yet  there  is  a  fettled  time  for  the 
offered  a  black  lamb,  in  lacrifice,  fir  ft  taming  its  grand  harveft :  yet  fo  me  times  the  moft  favouublc 
head  towards  the  eaft.  From  the  entrails  of  the  .jeafOn  for  fowing  in  one  place  is  a  mon>h  or  iwo 
victim  they  drew  prognoftica  of  peace  and  war*  after  that  of  another,  though  their  diftmce  dues 
&c  The  Peruvians  believed  in  the  immortality  not  exceed  3  or  4  leagues.  T^us  in  different 
of  the  foul.  The  Incas  taught  them  that,  on  lea-  fpots,  fowing  and  reaping  are  performed  through- 
ving  this  world,  they  fhould  enter  into  a  fiate  of  out  the  year,  the  forwardneft  or  retardment  arifing 
happineft,  provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  fa-  from  the  different  fituations*  and  temperatures, 
tber  the  fun.  The  chirimoja  isconndered  as  one  of  the  moft  de- 

(13.)  Peru*  sciences  and  arts  in.   Before   licious  fruits  in  the  world.   Its  dimen fions  are  va- 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  Peru-   rious,  being  from  1  to  5  inches  in  diameter*  It  is 
vians  were  acquainted  with  fome  points  of  aftro-   imperfectly  round,  flatted  towards  the  ftalk,  but 
nomy.    They  had  obferved  the  various  motions   all  the  other  parts  are  nearly  circular.   It  is  co- 
of  the  planet  Venus,  and  the  different  phafes  of  vered  with  a  thin  fbft  fhell,  which  adheres  fo  clofe- 
the  moon.    The  people  divided  the  year  by  the   ly  to  the  pulp  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it  with- 
feafons ;  but  the'Incas,  who  had  difcovered  the   out  a  knife.    The  outward  coat  is  green&  varie- 
revolutton  of  the  fun,  marked  out  the  fummer  and  gated-  with  prominent  veins,  forming  wfl  over  it  a 
winter  folftices  by  high  towers*  which  they  eredted   kind  of  net-work.   The  pulp  ia  white,  and  coo- 
on  the  E.  and  W.  of  Cuzco.   When  the  fun  role   tains  a  large  quantity  of  juice  refembling  honey* 
directly  oppofite  to  4  of  thofe  towers*  on  the  E.   of  a  fweet  tafte,  mixed  with  a  gentle  acid  or'  a 
&de  of  the  city,  and  fet  againft  thofe  of  the  W.   moft  exquifite  flavour.   The  feeds  are  formed  in 
it  was  then  the  fummer  folftice ;  when  it  rofe  and   feveral  parts  of  the  pulp,  and  are  fomewhat  flat, 
fet  againft  the  towers,  it  was  the  winter  folftice.   The  tree  is  high  and  tufted*  the  ftem  large  and 
They  had  alfo  ereded  marble  pillars  on  the  gteat   round*  but  with  fome  inequalities,  full  or  elliptic 
court  before  the  temple  of  the  fun,  by  which  they   leaves,  terminating  in  a  point.   The  bloflbm  and 
obferved  the  equinoxes*  under  the  equator,  when   leaves  are  a  darkifb  green*    It  i«  remarkable  for 
the  fun  being  verticle*  the  pillars  eaft  no  (hade,   its  incomparable  fragrance.    The  grana&illa  re- 
At  thofe  times  they  crowned  the  pillars  with  gar-   fembles  a  hen's  egg,  but  is  larger.    The  outude 
lands  of  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs,  and  cele-  of  the  fhell  is  fmooth*  gloffy,  ana  of  a  faint  car- 
brated  a  feftival  to  the  fun.    They  diftinguifhed   nation  colour,  and  theinude  white  and  fott.  The 
the  months  by  the  moon,  and  their  weeks  were   fhell  contains  a  vifcous  liquid  fubftance  full  of  very 
called  quarters  of  the  moon ;  the  days  of  the  week   i'mal I  and  delicate  grains*  left  bard  than  thofe  of 
tbey  diftinguHbed,  as  firjltfec»n4,  flee.   When  the   the  pomegranate.  This  oteduiary  lubftance  is  f£ 
fun  was  eclipfcd,  they  concluded  it  was  on  ac-   parated  from  the  fhell  by  a  fine  and  tranfparent 
count  of  their  hos,  imagining  that  this  phenome-   membrane.    Its  fruit  baa  a  delightful  fweet n«-fa 
non  portcoded  famine,  war,  and  peftilence,  or   blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrefhirig* 
fome  other  terrible  calamity.   Jn  a  fimilar  ftate  of  and  fo  wholefome,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  eat- 
the  moon,  they  apprehended  that  fhe  was  fick   iog  to  excefa.  The  frutUla,  or  Peruvian  ftrawber- 
and  dying.   They  had  phtlofophers,  who  taught   ry*  is  generally  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  but 
morals,  cultivated  poetry*  and  corapofed  plays*   much  larger  in  fome  parts  of  Peru  *  but  their  tafte* 
which  were  acfed  before  the  king  by  the  great   thongh  juk-y*  and  not  unpalatable*  is  not  equaHo 
men  of  the  court,  officers,  Ate.   They  were  ac-*   thole  in  Europe.    Wheat,  barley*  maize,  pota- 
qn.tinted  with  painting  and  fhrtuary,  but  in  all  the   toe  a,  caflava,  pimento*  cotton*  vines*  olives,  flee 
implements  of  mechanic  art*  they  were  extremely   are  cultivated,  and  afford  abundant  produce, 
deficient.  Though  many  goldfmiths  were  con.      (15.)  Peru,  trade  and  manufactures  of. 
ftantly  employed,  they  had  never  invented  an  an-   Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Europeans, 
vil  of  any  metal,  but  ufed  a  hard  ftone,  and  beat   who  are  fettled  in  Peru.    The  manufactures  are 
their  plate  with  round  pieces  of  copper  inftead  of  chiefly  cottons,  white  and  ftriped  baize  and  cloths, 
hammers ;  nor  bad  they  any  tiles  or  graving  tools.   On  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Cartbagena*  thefe 
Their  carpenters  bad  no  other  tools  than  hatchets  traders  refort  thither  to  purchafe  European  goods, 
of  copper  or  flint ;  nor  had  they  learned  the  ufe   which  on  their  return  they  difperfe  through  the 
of  iron  ;  though  the  country  affords  mines  of  it.   provinces.   Iron  and  fteel  are  imported  from  Eu- 
Tbeir  knives  were  alfo  made  of  flint  or  copper.      rope,  and  large  quantities  of  Indigo  from  Mexico ; 

(14.)  Peru*  soil  and  produce  or.  The  fer-  blue  being  the  colour  chiefly  preferred*  in  apparel, 
ttlity  of  the  foil  is  incredible,  for  the  fruits  and  With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  they  make*  at  Cuzco, 
■flowers  of  all  the  feafons  are  vifible  at  the  fame  ftockings,  handkerchiefs*  and  fcarfs.  The  fame 
time;  and  while  fome  herbs  of  the  field  are  fading,  wool,  mixed  with  that  of  the  European  fhecp, 
others  of  the  fame  kind  are  fpringing  up  j  while   ferves  for  carpets  and  fine  cloth.  Inferior  wool  is 
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manufactured  into  ferges,  druggets,  Src.  Gold 
.and  filver  toys,  laces,  and  embroideries  are  alfo 
.made  by  the  natives ;  the  laft  chiefly  by  Peruvian 
jgirls,  and  Meftizos. 

(x6.)  Peru,  volcanoes  of.  The  principal 
volcanoes  are  Sangav,  Cotopmei,  Pichincha  and 
Tongourgua.   See  thefe  articles. 

*  To  PERVADE,  v.  a.  [pervajo,  Lit.)  i.  To 
pafs  through  an  aperture ;  to  permeate. — 

The  laboured  chyle  pervades  the  pores.  Blaekm. 
— Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  and  many  other 
lubftanccs  foaked  in  fuch  liquors  as  will  intimate- 
ly pervade  their  little  pores,  become  more  tranfpa- 
rent.  Newt.  s.  To  paft  through  the  whole  exten- 
sion. An  immaterial  felf-aftive  fubftance,  that 
can  penetrate  and  pervade  it.  Bently. — 
What  but  God, 

P^roWw.adjufts.and  agitates  the  whole  ?  Tbomf. 

*  PERVASION,  n.  /.  [from  pervade.)  the  aft 
*>f  pervading  or  pafling  through. — Both  thofe  kinds 
af  fluidity,  afcrrbed  to  faltpetre,  will  appear  to  be 
can  fed  by  the  pervafion  of  a  foreign  body.  Boyle. 

*  PERVERSE,  adj.  [pervers,  Fr.  perverfusf 
tat.}  i.  Diftorted  from  the  right.— 

And  nature  breeds 
Perver/e,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  thingf . 

Milton. 

*.  Obftmate  in  the  wrong  j  ftubbora  \  untrSftabte. 
This  wa6  all  thy  care 
To  trand  approved  in  fight  of  God,  though 
■worlds 

Judg'd  thee  perver/r.  Milton's  Par.  L*Jl. 

To  {ojKrverfe  a  fex  all  grace  is  vain.  Dryd. 
Petulant ;  vexatious-,  peevifli ;  defirous  to  croft 
#nd  vex  ;  croft. — 
'    1*11  frown  and,  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  wooe.  Shot. 

*  PERVERSELY,  adv.  [from  perver/e.)  With 
intent  to  vex ;  pecviffcly  ;  vexatioufly ;  fpitefully ; 
crroftly  ;  with  petty  malignity. — Men  perverfly 
£ake  up  piques  and  difpleafures  at  others.  Decay 

Piety. — Men,  that  do  not  perverfelj  ufe  their 
words,  feldom  miffake  the  tignification  of  the 
flames  of  fimplc  ideas.  Locke. — 
A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  poft, ' 
When  wanted  by  his  country  moft, 
Perverfely  comes  in  evil  times.  Swift. 

*  PERVERSENESS.  if.  /.ffrom  prrverfe.)  x. 
Petulance  ;  peeviflinefs ;  fpiteful  croftnefs. — 

Virtue  hath  fonie  pervfrfenefs ;  for  (he  will 
Neither  believe  her  goOd,  nor  othersill,  Ddnne. 

Her  whom  he  withes  mod,  fliall  feldom  gain 
Through  her  perverfenefs.         Milt.  Par.  L«Jt. 

The  perverfenefs  of  my  fate  is  fuch. 
That  he's  not  mine,  bcca'ufe  he's  mine  too  much. 

Dryden. 

ConvitfHon  does  but  more  incenfe ; 

Perverfenefs  is  your  whole  defence.  Swift. 

Perverfion ;  corruption.  Not  in  ufe. — Neither 
can  this  be  meant  of  evil  governours  or  tyrants, 
but  of  foroe  perverfenefs  and  <lofecrton  in  the  na- 
tion itfelf.  Bacon. 

*  PERVERSION,  n.f.  [pcrverfon,  Fr.  from  per- 
verfe.]  The  aft  of  perverting ;  change  tofome- 
thing  worfe. — Women  to  govern  men,  (laves  free- 
men, are  much  in  the  fame  degree ;  all  being  total 
violations  and  perverfions  of  the  laws  of  nature 
*fid  nations.  Bacon. — The  hopes  of  enjoying  the 
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abbey  lands  would  be  an  effectual  incitement  to 
their  ferverfion.  Swifi. 

•  PERVERSITY,  n.f.  [perverfitt,  Fr.from  per- 
verfe.)    Perverfenefs ;  croftnefs.— 

What  ftrangf  ^r-7rr^>tfisthisof  man  !  Norris. 

♦  To  PERVERT,  v.  a.  [perverto,  Lat. pervertir, 
Fr.  i.  To  diftort  from  the  true  end  or  porpofe. 
— Inftead  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  pervert 
j  office  to  extreme  injuftice.  Spmfer's  Ireland. — If 
thou  fee  ft  the  oppreflionof  the  poor,  and  violent 
perverting  of  jufticein  a  province,  marvel  not.  Eo 
cluf.t.t.— 

rf  then  his  providence* 
Out  of  our  evil  feek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  muft  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  Ailt  to  And  means  of  evil.  Milt. 
—He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glofles. 
Dryden. — Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain 
this  cave  of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  thaa 
judgment ;  and  another  perfon  has  perverted  it  in- 
to obfeentty ;  and  both  allegorically.  Brovne.— We 
cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their  nature,  'till 
we  take  care  that  it  is  not  perverted  by  their  edu- 
cation. Lav.'-    i.  To  corrupt ;  to  tur  i  from  the 
right ;  oppofed  to  convert,  which  is  to  turn  from 
the  wrong  to  the  right. — 

He  in  the  ferpent  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  hufbaod  (he,  to  taftc  the  fatal  fruit.  Milton. 
—The'  fubtle  practices  of  Eudoxius,  bifhop  of  Coc- 
ftantinople,  in  perverting  and  corrupting  the  moft 
pious  Emperor  Valens.  Waterland. 

•  PERVERTER.'  n.f.  [from  pervert.)  i.  One 
that  changes  any  thing  from  good  to  bad  ;  a  cor- 
rupter.— Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his 
pervertersi  he  cannot  be  fo  properly  born,  as  dam- 
nrd  into  the  world.  South,  a.  One  who'diftorts 
any  thing  from  the  right  purpofe. — He  that  reads 
a  prohibition  in  a  divine  law,  had  need  be  well 
fatisfied  about  the  fenfe  he  gives  it,  left  he  incur 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  be  found  a  pcrvtrtcr  of 
his  law.  St  Win jr  fleet. 

*  PERVERTIBLE.  [from  pervert.)  That 
may  be  eafily" perverted.  Ainfwcrth. 

(i.)  PERUGIA,  a  handfome,  large,  ancient,  and 
populous  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  Perucinu  ;  feat- 
ed  on  a  hill.  It  has  a  ftrong  citadel, an  univerfity, 
3  colleges,  3  academies,  and  a  bifliop's  fee.  The 
churches,  and  many  other  buildings  arc  very  hand- 
fome. It  is  6o  miles  NE.  of  Florence,  75  N.  of 
Rome.   Lon.  13.  30.  E.   Lat.  43.  6.  N. 

(2.)  Perugia,  a  lake  of  Pcrugino,  8  miles  from 
the  city,  N°  1.  It  is  almoft  round,  being  about  $ 
miles  in  diameter,  and  has  3  iflands. 

(1.)  PERUGIANO  or>a  province  of  Italy, 

(1.)  PERUGINO,  >  one  of  the  fmalleft  in 
the  territory  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Etruria ;  on  the  S.  by  Orvietano,  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Urbjno,  on  the 
the  N.  by  the  county  of  Caftellana.  It  is  35  miles 
long,  and  34  broad.  The  air  is  very  pure,  and 
the  foil  fertile  in  corn  and  good  wine.  The  capi- 
tal is  Perugia. 

(2.)  Perugino.   See  Montanini. 

*  PERVICACIOUS.  adj.  [pcrvieax,  Latin.] 
Spitefully  obffinatc  ;  peevilhly  contumacious. — 
May  private  devotions  be  efficacious  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  moft  petvicacious  young  crea- 
tures !  Clariffa.— 
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Gondibert  was  in  light  audacious,       '  befieged  by  Aaguftus,  till  be  furrendertd.  {JStrako.) 

But  in  bis  ale  nroft  pervitaeious.         Dsn  bam.  It  is  now  called  Perugia. 

•  PERVICACIOU8LY.  adv.  [from  pervieaei-  PKRUVELS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
ctu.)   With  fpHefol  obftinacy.  Jemappes,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Auftriao  Hain- 

•  PERVICACJOUSNESS.  } n.  /.  [pervicaeia,  ault,  5  miles  K  of  Condi. 

*  PERViCACITY.          >  Lat.  from  perviea-  (1.)  PERUVIAN,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to  Peru. 
*PERVICACY.             Jeious.] Spiteful ob-  (*.)  Peruvian  Balsam.   See  Myroxylon. 

ftinaey.  (3.)  Peruvian  Bark«  or  Jesuits  Bark,  the 

•  PERVIOUS,  ad},  [pervitu,  Lat.]  1.  Admit-  Bark  of  the  Cinchona  officinalis,  a  well  known 
ting  paflage;  capable  of  being  permeated.— The  medicine.  Sec  Cinchona,  N°  3.  The  pale  and 
Egyptians  ufed  to  fay,  that  unknown  darknefs  is  the  red  are  chiefly  ufed  in  Britain.  The  pale  ia 
the  firft  principle  of  the  world ;  by  darknefs  they  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fixes,  either 
mean  God,  wbofe  fecrets  are  pervious  to  no  eye.  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a  light- 
1*ajlor. —              *  er  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.   The  red  is  ge- 

He  to  thickets  fled,  nerally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattifh  pieces,  but 

Cooceal'd  from  aiming  fpcars,  not  pervious  to  fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  pow- 

tbe  fteed.                               Dryden.  der  is  reddifh  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.   It  is 

—Thofe  lodged  hi  oar  earth,  more  lax  and  pervU  much  more  refinous,  and  pofleffes  the  fenGble 

out.  Woodward.  •%.  Pervading;  permeating.  This  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 

fenfe  is  not  proper.—  than  the  other  forts  ;  and  the  more  nearly  the 

What  is  this  little,  agile,  pervious  fire,  other  kinds  referable  the  red  bark,  the  better  they 

This  fratt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  ?  are  now  confidered.  The  red  bark  is  heary,  firm, 

Prior,  found,  and  dry ;  friable  between  the  teeth ;  does 

*  PER  VIOUSNESS*.  «.  /.  [from  pervious.]  Qua-  not  feparate  into  fibres ;  and  breaks,  not  fhivery, 
lity  of  admitting  a  paflage.  The pervioufnefs  or  our  but  fhort,  dole,  and  fmooth.  It  has  three  layers; 
receiver  to  a  body  much  more  fubtile  than  air,  pro-  the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a  reddifh  brown  00- 

partly  from  the  loofer  texture  of  that  glafs  lour,  but  frequently  covered  with  mofly  matter : 
the  Receiver  was  made  of,  and  partly  from  the  the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compact,  darker  co- 
enormous  heat,  which  opened  the  pores  of  the  loured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and  yields  firft  to 
glafs.  ifoy/*.— There  will,  be  found  another  differ-  tbe  peftle:  the  inrooft  is  more  woody,  fibrous, 
ence  betides  that  oi  pervioufnefs.  Holder's  Elements,  and  of  a  brighter  fed.   The  Peruvian  bark  yields 

PERVISSE,  a  town  or  France,  in  the  depart-  its  virtues  both  to  cold*  and  boiling  water ;  but  tbe  * 

meat  of  Lys,  and  late  prov.  of  Aoftrian  Flanders;  decoction  is  thicker,  gives  out  its  tafte  more  rca- 

6  miles  WNW.  of  Dixmude.  dity,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a  chalybeate  more 

(r.)  *  PERUKE.  ».  /.  [peruipte,  Fr.]   A  cap  of  fuddenly  than  tbe  frefh  cold  infufion.   This  infu- 

falfe  hair;  a  periwig.— I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap,  (ion,  however,  contains  at  leaft  as  much  extrac- 

aad  h  i« \  peruke  over  that.  Wtftman.  tive  matter,  but  more  in  a  ftate  of  folution ;  and 

(a.)  Psruri.   See  Periwig,  and  Perrukb.  its  colour,  on  ftanding  fome  time  with  the  chaly- 

•  To  Peruke,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  drefa  beate,  becomes  darker,  while  that  of  the  decoo 
in  adfeititioos  hair.  tion  becomes  more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  cer- 

*  Perursmaker.  n.f.  [peruke  and  maker.']  A  tain  age,  the  addition  of  a  chalybeate  renders  them 
maker  of  perukes;  a  wigmaker.  green;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  in  a 

•  PERUSAL.  ».  /  [from  perufc]  The  ad  of  (late  of  fermentation,  and  effete.  Mild  or  cauftic 
reading. — This  treatife  requires  application  in  the  alkalies,  or  lime,  precipitate  the  extractive  matter, 
perufal.  Woodtv. — If  updn  a  new  perufal  you  think  which  in  tbe  cafe  of  tbe  cauftic  alkali  is  re-diffolved 
it  is  written  in  the  very  fpirit  of  tbe  ancients,  it  by  a  farther  addition  of  the  alkali.  Lime-water 
deferves  your  care.  Atterburg*  precipitates  lefs  from  a  frefh  infufion  than  from  a 

PERUSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  frefh  decoction  ;  and  in  tbe  precipitate  of  this  laft 

of  Cbarente;  9  miles  S.  of  Confident.  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible.   The  infufion  is 

*  To  Peruse,  v.  a.  [per  and  ufe.)    1.  To  read,  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  with  the  frelh 
Perufe  this  writing  here.         SbaJk.  Rieb.  II.  decoction,  and  then  they  depofit  nearly  an  equal 

—Set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  perufe  thofe  peti-  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter ;  fo 

tions.  Bacon. — Obferve  whether  be  taftes  the  dif-  that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  may  be 

tinguilhing  perfections  of  tbe  author  whom  he  ufed  as  a  teft  of  the  relative  ftrength  and  perilbable 

perufis.  Addif.  SpeS.  a.  Tc  obferve ;  to  examine,  nature  of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  differ- 

I  bear  the  enemy ;  ent  barks.   Accordingly  cold  mfufions  are  found 

Out  feme  light  borfemeu,  and  perufe  their  wings,  by  experiments  to  be  lefs  perifhable  than  decoc- 

SbaJt.  tions;  in/ufioos  and  decoctions  of  the  red  bark 

Vveyserms'd  her  well.                 SAaA.  than  thofe  of  the  pale ;  thofe  of  tbe  red  bark, 

Myfelf  I  then  perns' %  and  limb  by  limb  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time  to  feparate 

Survey'd.                            Milt.  Par.  Loft,  more  mild  earth  with  tbe  lime-water,  and  more 

*  PERUSER,  rt.f.  [from  perufe.]  A  reader;  ex-  extracted  matter.  Lime-water,  as  precipitating 
aminer. — Tbe  difficulties  and  hefitations  of  every  the  extracted  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper 
one  will  be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  per-  and  difagreeable  roenfttuum.  Water  fufpends  the 
ufer.  fi'ovdtu.  re  fin  by  means  of  much  lefs  gum  than  has  been 

PERUSIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Etraria,  on  tbe  fuppofed.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  extrads  a  bit- 
Tiber,  built  by  Oenus;  where  L.  Antooius  was  teineft,  but  no  aftringency,  from  a  refiduum  of 
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*o  affufions  of  cold  water ;  and  water  extracts  at- 

tringency,  but  no  bitternefa,  from  therefiduun  of 
ai  many  affufions  of  rectified  fpirit.  The  refidua 
in  both  are  infipid.  From  many  ingenious  expe- 
riments made  on  the  Peruvian  bark  by  Dr  Irvine, 
publlfhed  in  a  diflertation  which  gained  the  prize- 
medal  given  by  the  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh 
for  17(3*  the  power  of  different  menftrua,  aa  act- 
ing upon  Peruvian  bark,  is  afcertained  with  great- 
eiKiocuracy  than  had  before  been  done :  and,  with 
refpecjt  to  comparative  power,  the  fluid*  after  men- 
tioned.act  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed : 
—I.  Dulcified fpirit  4/  vitriol,  a.  Caufiic  let/.  3. 
French  brandy.  4.  Rhentfh  wine.  5.  Soft  water. 
6»  Vinegar  and  water.  7.  Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 
8.  AfnW  i*Udile  alkah.  9.  Reffijud  fpirit  of  mine, 
to.  Mild  vegetable  olkali.  XI.  Lime  water.  The 
antifeptic  powers  u£  vinegar  and  bark  united  are 
double  the  fum  of  thofe  taken  fcparately.  The 
aftrin^ent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  acid  of 
Trtriol ;  the  bitter  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  it.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  j.  The 
powder ;  of  this,  the  firft  parcel  that  pafles  the 
fieve  being  the  moft  refinous  and  brittle  layer,  is 
the  ftrongeft.  1.  Tlie  extraB  :  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  extract  conjoined  form  the  moft  proper 
preparations  of  this  kind.  3.  Therefm:  this  can- 
not perhaps  be  obtained  fcparate  from  the  gummy 
part,  nor  would  it  be  defirable.  4.  Spirituous  tinc- 
ture: this  is  beft  made  with  proof-fpirit.  5,  Tlx 
decofHon:  this  preparation,  though  frequently  em- 
ployed, is  yet  in  many  refpeds  inferior  even  to  a 
fimple  watery  infufion.  The  beft  form  is  that  of 
powder :  in  which  the  conftituent  parts  are  in  the 
moft  efflftual  proportion.  The  cold  infufion, 
which  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  agitation, 
the  fpirituous  tin&ure,  and  the  extract,  are  like- 
wile  proper  in  this  rcfpecl.  For  covering  the  tafte, 
different  patients  require  different  vehicles ;  liquor- 
ice, aromatic?,  acids,  port  wine,  fmall  beer,  por- 
ter, milk,  butter-milk,  &c.  are  frequently  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  electuary 
with  currant  jelly,  with  brandy,  or  with  rum. 

(4.)  PbfiuviAN  Camel.   See  Camelus,  N°  3. 

{%.)  Peruvian  Harb.   See  Lbpus,  N°  1$. 

(6.)  Peruvian  Sheet.   See  Camelus,  N°  3. 

PERUVIANA,  a  vaft  pcninfula,  extending 
Stfrlf  from  the  ilthmus  of  Daricn  to  Cape  Horn, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Terra  Ma- 
CELLANiCAand  the  Cape  form  the  vertex.  It 
Includes  the  whole  of  South  America,  although 
all  the  countries  included  within  tbefc  limits  do 
not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.    See  Terra  Firma. 

PERUVIANS.  ».  /  the  people  of  Peru.  See 
Peru,  $  6. 

.  PERUZZI,  Balthafar,  an  biftorical  painter  and 
architect,  born  in  1481.  He  went  to  Rome,  and 
was  employed  by  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II,  and 
Leo  X.  He  was  fo  perfect  in  Chiaro  obfeuro  and 
pcrfpettive,  that  Titian  himlclf  beheld  bis  works 
with  aftonifhmcnt.  He  was  iu  Rome  in  1517, 
when  Charles  V.  facked  it ;  but  procured  his 
liberty  by  painting  a  portrait  of  the  Conftable, 
Bourbon.    He  died  in  1556. 

PKRWANNAH.  ».  /.  in  the  language  of  Ben- 
gal, an  order  of  government,  or  a  letter,  from  a 
man  in  authority. 


)2    )  PER 

PER  WIS,  x  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Dyle,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Aoftrian  Brabant ; 
6  miles  NE.  of  Gemblours. 

PERZANO,  a  town  in  Albania ;  containing 
1600  people. 

PERZENE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Rrno,  diftrict  and  late  ducby  of  Bologna,  8  miles 
NE.  of  Bologna. 

*  PESADE.  n.  /.  Pefsde  is  a  motion  a  horfe 
makes  in  railing  or  lifting  up  his  forequartert, 
keeping  his  hind  legs  upon  the  ground  without 
ftirring.  Farrier* t  DiS. 

PESAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Sea,  near  the 
coaft  of  China.  Loo.  137.  45*  E.  of  Ferro.  JLat. 
a6.  5u  N. 

(i.)PESARO,  a  large  city  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  pope,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a 
bifhop's  fee,  and  ftreets  paved  with  bricks.  The 
caftle  is  well  fortified,  the  harbour  excellent, 
and  the  cathedral  magnificent.  The  environs 
are  famous  for  figs,  of  which  they  lend  large 
quantities  to  Venice.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  on  the  Gulpb  of  Ve- 
nice.  Lon.  13.0.  E.   Lat.  43.  50.  V. 

(a.)  Pesaro,  a  diftrict.  of  July,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rubicon.  At  the  general  cenfus, 
taken  00  the  13th  May  1801,  it  contained  35,173 
citizens. 

(3.)  Pesaro,  the  capital  of  the  above  depart- 
ment. It  feerns  to  be  the  city  in  Urbino  above 
defcribed,  (lee  N°  1.)  taken  from  the  Pope's  do- 
minions, and  annexed  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Italian 
republic,  fince  become  a  kingdom ;  aa  we  find  no 
other  town  of  the  name  mentioned  by  geogra- 
phers. 

PESCAGLIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Lario,  diftrict.  and  late  duchy  of  Como;  feat- 
ed on  the  W.  bank  of  the  SE.  arm  of  the  lake  of 
Coma. 

PESCARA,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  fo 
named,  which  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Venice. 
Lon.  15.  a.  E.   Lat.  4*.  %j.  N. 

PESCATAWAY.  See  Pescatawav. 

PESCE,  Nicholas,  a  famous  Sicilian  diver,  of 
whom  F.  Kirchcr  gives  the  following  account. 
"  In  the  time  of  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  (fays  Kir- 
cher),  there  lived  a  celebrated  diver,  whofe  name 
was  Nicholas*  and  who,  from  bis  amazing  (kill  in 
fwiraming,  and  his  perfeverance  under  water,  was 
furnamed  the  fi/h.  This  man  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  ufed  to  the  fea  ;  and  earned  his  fcanty 
fubfiftencc  by  diving  for  corals  and  eyfters,  which 
he  fold  to  villagers  on  fhore.  His  long  acquain- 
tance with  tbe  fea,  at  laft,  brought  it  to  be  almoft 
his  natural  element.  He  was  frequently  known 
to  fpend  five  days  m  the  midft  of  tbe  waves,  with- 
out any  other  provifions  than  the  fifh  which  he 
caught  there  and  ate  raw.  He  often  fwam  over 
from  Sicily  into  Calabria,  a  tempeftuous  and  dan- 
gerous paffage,  carrying  letters  from  the  king. 
He  was  frequently  known  to  fwim  among  tbe 
gulphs  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  no  way  apprehenfive 
of  danger.  Some  mariners  out  at  fea,  one  day 
obferved  fomething  at  fome  diftancc  from  them, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  lea.monftcr ;  but  upon 
its  approach  it  was  known  to  be  Nicholas,  whom 
they  took  into  their  ihip.    When  they  alked  him 

whither 
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he  was  going  in  fo  ftormy  and  rough  a  Being  a  iked  how  he  was  able  fo  read  fly  to  find  the 

fea,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  land,  he  fhowed  cup  that  had  been  thrown  in,  he  replied,  that  it 


them  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he  was  carrying 
to  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  exactly  done  up  in  a 
leather  bag,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  could 
not  be  wetted  by  the  fea.  He  kept  them  thus 
company  for  fome  time  in  their  voyage,  conver- 
ting, aid  aiking  queftions;  and  after  eating  an 
hearty  meal  with  them,  he  took  his  leave,  and, 
jumping  into  the  fea,  purfued  his  voyage  alone. 
M  In  order  to  aid  thefe  powers  of  enduring  in  the 


happened  to  be  flung  by  the  waves  into  the  cavity 
of  a  rock  againft  which  be  himfelf  was  urged  in 
his  descent.  This  account,  however,  did  not  fa- 
tisfy  the  king's  curio  fit  y.  Being  requeued  to  ven- 
ture once  more  into  the  gulph  for  further  difco- 
veries,  he  at  firft  refufed :  but  the  krhg,  defirous 
of  having  the  moft  exact  information  pofBble  of 
all  things  to  be  found  in  the  gulph,  repeated  hit 
folic!  tat  ions;  and,  to  give  thorn  Rill  greater  weighty 


deep,  nature  feemed  to  have  aiTifted  him  in  a  very  produced  a  larger  cup  than  the  former,  and  added 

extraordinary  manner:  for  the  fpace  between  his  alfo  a  purfic  of  gold.   Upon  thefe  conn  derations, 

fingers  and  toes  were  webbed,  as  in  a  goofe ;  and  the  unfortunate  diver  once  again  plunged  into  the 

his  chert  became  fo  very  capacious,  that  he  could  whirlpool,  and  was  never  heard  of  more." 
take  in  at  one  infpiration,  as  much  breath  aa      PESCENNIUS  Nigra.   See  Niger,  N°  t. 
would  ferve  him  for  a  whole  day.   The  account      PESCH1ERA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 

of  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon  did  not  fail  to  reach,  in  the  department  of  the  Mincio  diftrict,  and  late 

the  king  himfelf)  who  commanded  Nicholas  to  ducy  of  Verona,  with  a  caftle  and  a  ftrong  fort ; 

be  brought  before  him.   It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  feated  on  the  Mincio ;  at  its  origin  from  the 

find  Nicholas,  who  generally  fpent  hie  time  in  the  lake  of  Garda.  This  town  and  fort  were  aban- 

folitudes  of  the  deep ;  but,  at  laft,  after  much  doned  by  General  Beaulieu,  and  taken  by  the 

fearching,  he  was  found,  and  brought  before  his  French,  on  the  30th  May  1706;  and  the  Aoftrians, 


majcfty .  The  curiofi  ty  of  this  monarch  had  been 
long  excited  by  the  accounts  be  had  heard  of  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Charybdia,  he  now  there- 
fore conceived,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  have  more  certain  information.  He 
therefore  commanded  our  poor  diver  to  examine 


under  General  Wurmfer,  were  again  defeated  near 
it  00  the  6th  Auguft  1796.  Loo.  si.  4.  E.  Uat. 
45.  »7-  N.  • 

PESCHJSE,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Capitanata, 
11  miles  NW.  of  Vic  ft  e. 
PESCIA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  with  a  bifhop'a 


the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  whirlpool ;  and  as  an   fee ;  containing  so  churches  and  5  convents  %  fa- 


it to  his  obedience,  he  ordered  a  golden 
cup  to  be  flung  into  it.  Nicholas  was  not  iofenfi- 
ble  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed  ;  dan- 
gers belt  known  only  to  himfelf 5  and  therefore 
be  prelum  -d  to  remonftrate :  but  the  hopes  of  the 
reward,  the  defire  of  pleaQng  the  king,  and  the 
pleafure  of  mowing  bis  (kill,  at  laft  prevailed.  He 
inftantly  jumped  into  the  gulph,  and  was  as  sv- 
ftantly  (Wallowed  up  in  its  bofom.  He  continued 


for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below ;  during  which   miles  NE.  of  Aquila. 


mous  for  its  oil :  10  miles  SW.  of  Piftoia. 

(t.)  PESCINA,  3  towns  of  Naples:  viz.  1.  in. 
Abruzzo  Ultra ;  4$  miles  SE.  of  Celano. 

(a.)  Pkscina  di  Fratxi,  in  Capitanata,  f 
miles  W.of  Viefte. 

(3.)  Pesciha  Pompgia,  in  Bari,  9  miles  N.  of 
Matera. 

PESCO,  4  towns  of  Naples ;  thus  named, 
z.  Pisco  Casts aro,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  iz 


on 


time  the  king  and  his  attendants  remained 
fhore,  anxious  for  his  fate ;  but  he  at  laft  appear- 
ed, holding  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one  hand,  and 
making  his  way  good  among  the  waves  with  the 
other.  It  may  be  fuppofed  he  was  received  with 
applaufe  when  be  came  on  more :  the  cup  was 
made  the  reward  of  his  adventure ;  the  king  or- 
dered bim  to  be  taken  proper  care  of;  and,  as 
he  was  fome  what  fatigued  and  debilitated  by  his 
labour,  after  an  hearty  meal  he  was  put  to  bed,  and 
permitted  to  refrefb  himfelf  by  fleeping.  When 
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a.  Pisco  Cost  an  zo,  in 
miles  8E.  of  Sohnanco. 

3.  Pbsco  Paoauo,  m  Otranto,  zz  miles  NB< 
of  Tarento. 

4.  Ptsco  Vbrraro,  in  Principato  Ultra ;  t* 
miles  from  Benevento. 

PESCOTTER,  or}  a  river  of  S.  Wales,  in 
PESCOTTOR,    5  Caermarthenfhire,  which 
runs  into  the  Towy. 

PESENAS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Herault,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Langue- 


his  fpirits  were  thus  reftored,  he  was  again  brought  doc,  and  diocefe  ef  Agde  ;  delightfully  feated  on 
to  fatisfy  the  king's  curiofity  with  a  narrative  of  the  river  Pein,  13  miles  Niu  of  Befeirs,  and  8  N. 
the  wonder*  be  had  feeo ;  and  bis  account  was  to  of  Agde.   Loo.  3.  34.  E.  Lat.  43. 18  N. 


the  following  effect.  He  wouid  never,  he  raid, 
have  obeyed  the  king's  commands,  bad  he  been 
apprifed  of  half  the  dangers  that  were  before  him. 
There  were  four  things,  he  faid,  which  rendered 
the  gulph  dreadful,  not  only  to  men,  but  to  fifties 
themfelves.  z.  The  force,  of  the  water  burfting 
up  from  the  bottom,  whieb  required  great  ftrength 
to  red  ft.  2.  The  abruptnefs  of  the  rocks  that  on 
every  fide  threatened  deftrucVton.  3.  The  force 
of  the  whirlpool  darning  agaiaft  thofe  rocks.  And, 
4.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  polypous 
fifh,  fome  of*  which  appeared  as  large  as  a  man ; 
and  which,  every  where  flicking  againft  the  rocks, 

projected  their  fibrous  arms  to  entangle  bim.  foot  of  the  Apennines.  : 


PBSfNGAN,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Candahar,  90 
miles  SE.  of  Candahar. 

PESME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Saooe,  8  miles  NE.  of  Auxonne,  and 
to\  3.  of  Cray.  Lon.  2$.  Z3.  E.  of  Fern*  tat. 
47.  17.  H.  -  •  •  •         '  '    n ' 

Ci.jPESNTTZ,  Low br,  a- river  of  Germany,  in 
St iria, -which  rifes  near  Schmierenberg,  And  runs 
into  the  Drave,  a  miles  W.  of  Fridant.  v  ** 
.  (a.)  Pmwitb,  Vrr sr,  a  tiyev of-Stirhr,  Wrflch 
rifes  near  8chmierenberg,  and  runs  ithothe  3alm> 
near  Wippels  Pach.  *  j. 

PR60LA*  a  lake  of  Naples  in  Bafflterta,  at  th* 


PESQUERA, 
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PESQUERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  on  the 
Douero,  28  miles  SE.  of  Leon. 

PESAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gere,  3  miles  SE.  of  Audi. 
.  (i.)*PESSARY.»./t^r#r*,Fr.]  Isan  oblong 
form  of  medicine,  made  to  thruft  up  into  the 
uterus  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions. — Of 


cantharides  he  prefcribes  five  in  a  peffary.  Arb. 

(v)  Pessary,  in  medicine,  is  alio  a  folid  fub> 
fiance  compofed  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed 


with  powder,  oil,  wax,  &c.  made  round  and  long 
like  a  finger,  in  order  to  be  introduced  in  the  ex- 
terior neck  of  the  matrix,  for  the  cure  of  feveral 
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PESTICIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  %S 
miles  N.  of  Turfi. 

*  PESTIFEROUS,  adj.  [from  peftifer,  Lat.} 
1.  Deftructive;  mifchievous. — 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickednefs, 
Thy  lewd,  peftif'rotu  and  dillcntious  pranks, 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Sbak. 
—You,  that  have  difcover'd  fecrets,  and  made 
fuch  pejti [trout  reports  of  men  nobly  held,  muft 
die.  Sbak.  %.  Peftilential ;  malignant ;  infectious. 
—It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  fleams  of  pefiifc 
rem  bodies  taint  the  air.  Arbuthnot. 


(1.)  *  PESTILENCE.  ».  /.  [peftilence,  Yr.pefti. 
lentia.  Latin.]  Plague  ;  peft  ;  contagious  difte m- 
per.— 

The  red  peftilence  ftrike  all  trades.  Sbak. 
Methought  fhe  purg'd  the  air  of  peftilence. 

Sbakefpeare. 

(a.)  Pestilence.  See  Medicine,  §  634— 
638. 

*  PESTILENT,  adj.  [pefiilent,  Fr.  peflilem, 
Lat.}  1.  Producing  plagues;  malignant.— Great 
ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  diflipated  pefii- 
lent air.  Bacon s  Nat.  Hyi. — Hoary  moulded  bread 
the  foldiers  thrufting  upon  their fpears  railed  againft 
king  Ferdinand,  who  with  fuch  corrupt  and  pefii- 
lent bread  would  feed  them.  Knolles. — To  thofe 
people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the  equator,  a 
perpetual  fpring  would  be  a  mod  pefiilent  and  in* 
fupportable  fummer.  Bentlej.  3.  Mifchievous; 
destructive. — There  is  nothing  more  contagious 

the  Danube,"in  a  6ne  plain,  over-againft  Buda,  85    and  peftilent  than  fome  kinds  of  harmony.  Hooker. 
miles  SE.  of  Prefburg.  Lon.  18.  %$.  E.   Lat.  47.         Which  precedent,  of  pefiUent  import, 
14.  N.  Againft  thee,  Henry,  had  been  brought.  Dan'uL 

•  To  Pester,  v.  a.  [pefter,  Fr.]  1.  To  difturb ;  —The  world  abounds  with  pefiilent  books,  writ- 
to  perplex;  toharafs;  to  turmoil.—  ten  againft  this  doctrine.  Swift's  Mi/c*— In  ludi* 

Who  then  fhall  blame.  crous  language,  it  is  ufed  to  exaggerate  the  mean- 

His  pefter'd  fenfes  to  recoil  and  ftart  ?       Sbak.  ing  of  another  word.— 

He  hath  not  fail 'd  to  pefter  us  with  meflage,  One  pefiilent  fine, 

His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walked  00  before  the  reft.  Suckling. 

*  PESTILENTIAL,  adj.  [peftilenciel,  Ft.  peft:- 


PESSER,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  Tirol. 
PESSINUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  image  of  Cybele.  Strabo,  la.  Pauf. 
vii,  17. 

lu)  *  PEST.  n.  f.  [pefe,  Fr.  peftu,  Lat.]  1. 
Plague;  peftilence. — 

The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pejl  afTuage. 

Pope. 

%.  Any  thing  mifchievous  or  deftruaive— 
At  her  words  the  hellifh  peft 
Forbore.  Milton. 

Of  all  virtues  juftice  U  the  beft ; 
Valour  without  it  is  a  common  peft.  Waller. 
The  peft  a  virgin's  face  and  bolom  bears. 

Pope. 

3.)  Pest,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  fo  named,  feated  on 


Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands.  Sbak. 
—We  are  peftered  with  mice  and  rats.  More  againft 
Atbeifm.—A  multitude  of  fcribblers  daily  pe/ler 

the  world  with  their  infufferable  ftuff.  Dryden.—  lens,  Lat.]   1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pefti- 


They  did  fo  much  pefter  the  church  and  de- 
lude the  people,  that  contradictions  were  equally 
by  them  as  the  infallible  will  of  God 


Swift. 


At  home  he  was  purfu'd  with  noife ; 
Abroad  was  pefter'd  by  the  boys, 
a.  To  encumber.— 

Fitches  and  peafe 
For  peft  ring  too  much  00  a  hovel  they  lay. 

Tufer. 

The  people  crowding  near  within  the  pefter'd 
room.  Drayton. 
Confin'd  and  pefter'd  in  this  pinfold.  Milton. 

•  PESTERER.  n.f.  [from  pefter.]  One  that 
pefters  or  difturbs. 

*  PESTROUS.  adj.  [from  pefier.}  Encum- 
bering ;  cumberfome. — In  the  ftatute  againft  va- 
gabonds note  the  difl ike  the  parliament  had  of 
gaoling  them,  as  that  which  was  chargeable  pef- 
trrmu*  and  of  no  open  example.  Bacon. 


lence ;  producing  peftilence ;  infectious ;  contagi- 
ous.— Thefe  with  the  air  patting  into  the  lungs, 
infect  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  peftilential  fevers.  Wood-ward.— 
Fire  involv'd 
In  peftilential  vapours.  Addifon. 
a.  Milchievous;  deftructive ;  pernicious.— This 
Ihews  the  peftilential  defign  of  thofe  that  attempt 
to  disjoin  the  civil  and  ccclefiafticai  interefts. 
South. 

.  •  PESTILENTLY.  adv.  [from  pefiilent.  >  Mif- 
chievotifly ;  deftructively. 

*  PESTILLATION.  [peftillum,  Latin.] 
The  ad  of  pounding  or  breaking  in  a  mortar. — 
The  beft  diamonds  are  comminuble,  and  fo  far 
from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  fubjnit  unto 
peft  illation.  Brown's  Vt/lgar  Brrourt. 

PESTIS,  [Lat.]  the  Plague.   See  Medicine, 


PESTIV1EN,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 


«  PESTHOVSJE.  m.  J.  [from  pefi  and  henfe."]  the  North  Coafts ;  10  miles  SSW.  of  Guingamp, 
An  hofpital  for  perfons  infected  with  the  plague. 


PESTI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principal o  Citra, 
pear  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pcefturo  or  Poflido. 
nia,     miles  SE.  nf  Salerno, 


in- 


and  ia  N.  of  Rofteruen. 

(1.)  *  PESTLE,  n.f.  [peftillum,  Lat.)  An 
ftrument  with  which  any  thing  ia  broken  in  a  mor- 
tar.—What  real  alteration  c*n  the  besting  of  the 

peftie 
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pefiJe  make  in  any  body,  but  of  the  texture  of  it  ?  of  ruin,  and  ready  to  fall  into  a  ftate  of  anarefcf 

Locke.— Upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and  and  confufion.  The  law,  therefore,  of  petal  ifm, 

jaws  aft  a>  the  pefile  and  mortar.  ArbuthnoU  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  was  repealed  foon 

(a.)  *  Pestle  of  Pork.  n.  /  A  gammon  of  after  it  had  been  enafted,  and  the  reins  of  govern, 

bacon.  Ainfacrtb.  mcnt  were  again  put  into  the  hands  of  men  who 

PESTOVSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Viatka,  knew  how  to  manage  them. 


the  Suran  ;  48  miles  NNE.  of  Slobofltoi. 
PESTJ,  a  town  of  China,  in  Kiang-nan. 
•  PET.  n.  /.   [This  word  is  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology;  from  defpit,  Fr.  or  impetus,  Lat.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  derived  fome  way  from  petit,  as 
it  implies  only  a  little  fume  or  fret]   1.  A  flight 
paifion  ;  a  flight  fit  of  peeviihnefs, — 
If  alithe  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pu'.fe. 

Milton. 

—If  we  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  a(k, 
our  next  bufinefs  is  to  take  pet  at  the  refufal. 
L'E/f  range. — Life,  given  for  noble  purpofes,  muft 
aot  be  thrown  up  in  a  pet.  Collier.— 

They  caufe  the  proud  their  vifits  to  delay, 

And  fend  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray.  Pope. 
a.  A  lamb  taken  into  the  boufe,  and  brought  up 
by  hand. — A  cade  lamb.  [Probably  from  petit, 
little]   See  Peat.  Hanmer. 

PETAEC1ATA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abrutzo 
Citra  ;  aa  miles  SE.  of  Civita  Borella. 

PETAGUEL,  a  territory  of  Brazil,  bounded 
N.  by  Dele,  E.  by  the  fea,  S.  by  Rio  Grande,  and 
W.  by  Tupuys.   It  contains  mines  of  filver. 

(1.)  •  PETAL,  n.  f.  [petalum,  Latin.]  Petal 
is  a  term  in  botany,  fignifying  thofe  fine  coloured 
leaves  that  compofe  the  flowers  of  all  plants: 
whence  plants  are  diftinguilhed  into  monopeta- 
lons,  whofe  flower  is  one  continued  leaf ;  tripeta 


PETALOIDES  Flos.    See  Botany,  Glcjfarj. 
*  PETALOUS.a^/.[from^/a/.]  Having  petals. 
PETAPA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Guatimala  \ 
ao  miles  S.  of  Guatimala. 
(1.)  •  PETAR.    )  n.  /.  [petard,  Fr.  petardo, 
(1.)  9  PETARD.  5  Italian.1  A  petard  is  an  en- 
gine of  metal,  almoft  in  the  fhape  of  an  hat,  about 
feven  inches  deep,  and  about  Ave  inches  over  at 
the  mouth :  when  charged  with  fine  powder  well 
beaten,  it  is  covered  with  a  madrier  or  plank, 
bound  down  fait  with  ropes,  running  through 
handles,  which  are  round  the  rim,  near  the  mouth 
of  it :  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates  or  barriers  of 
fuch  places  as  are  defigncd  to  be  furprifed,  to 
blowthem  up:  they  are  alfo  ofed  in  countermines 
to  break  through  into  the  enemy's  galleries.  if*. 
litary  D:8.— 

'Tis  the  fport  to  have  the-cngineer  1 
Hoift  with  his  own  pttar.        ShaJu/p.  Hamlet, 

The  conjugal  petard  that  tears 
Down  all  portcullices  of  ears. 
(j.)  Petard.  See  Projectiles. 
PETATLAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  au. 
dience  of  Guadalajara,  and  province  of  Culiacan  ; 
90  miles  NNW.  of  Culiacan. 

PETAU,  Denis,  or       )  a  French  Jefuit  of 
PETAV1US,  Dionyfius,  5  great  erudition,  born 
at  Orleans  in  1583.    He  was  but  19  years  of  age 
when  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  philofophy  in  the 


ious,  pentapetalous,  and  polypctaloui,  when  they   univcrfity  of  Bourges.   He  joined  the  Jefuits  in 


1605,  and  did  great  credit  to  them  by  his  erudi- 
tion. He  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  criticifed  and  abufed  its 
adverfaries.  His  chief  work,  which  is  ftill  in 
great  repute,  he  entitled  Rotionarium  Temporum. 
It  is  an  abridgement  of  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the 

He  died 


confift  of  three,  five,  or  many  leaves.  Quiney. 

(a.)  Petal,  in  botany.   See  Botany,  6  146. 

PETALIFORME.   See  Botany,  Gloffary. 

PETALISM,  n.  f.  a  mode  of  deciding  on  the 
guilt  of  citizens,  fimilar  to  the  Athenian  Ostra- 
cism.   It  was  introduced  in  Syracufe  about 

A.  A.  C..460,  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer  earlieft  times  to  163a,  with  authorities, 

citizens,  who  bad  often  about  that  time  aimed  at  at  Paris  in  1652- 
the  diadem.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  evils  daily      PETATJRI,  in  zoology,  Flying  Squirrels;  a 

arifing  from  thence,  and  to  bring  down  the  afpiring  fubdivifion  in  the  genus  Sciurus.   They  have  a 

minds  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  the  Syracufans  were  hairy  membrane  extended  from  the  fore  to  the 

forced  to  make  a  law  like  that  of  the  Athenian  hind  legs,  adapted  for  flying.  They  are  ftyled  by 

oftracifm  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  every  citizen  Linnaeus  and  Gmefin  Sciuri  Volantes,  Flying  Squir- 

at  Syracufe  fliould  write  on  a  leaf,  inftead  of  a  rels,  in  diftinction  from  the  Sciuri  Scandentes,  or 

JbelU  the  names  of  fuch  as  they  apprehended  power-  Climbing  Squirrels;  but  Dr  Shaw  ftyles  them  Pe- 

ful  enough  to  ufurp  the  fovereignty.   When  the  Atari,  wherein  he  is  followed  by  Mr  Kerr,  who 

leaves  were  counted,  he  who  bad  the  moft  fnf-  enumerates  8  fpecics.   Sec  Sciurus. 
frages  againft  him  was,  without  farther  inquiry,      PETAW,  an  ancient  town  of  Auflria,  in  Stiriaj 

baniihed  for  5  years.   This  method  of  weakening  feated  on  the  Drave,  35  miles  NE.  of  Cilley, 

the  intereft  of  the  overgrowing  citizens  was  called  and  109  S.  of  Vienna.  -  Lon.  15.  36.  E.   Lat.  46. 

petaC/m,  from  *ir«x«t,  a  leaf.   This  law  was  at-  40.  N. 
tended  with  many  evil  confequencea ;  for  thofe  PETA-YANG, 


who  were  moft  capable  of  governing  the  common- 
wealth were  driven  out,  and  the  adminifiration  of 
public  affairs  committed  to  the  meaneft  of  the 
people ;  nay,  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were 


an  ifland  near  the  coalt  of 
China,  in  the  Eaft  Sea.  Lon.  137.  35.  E.  of  Ferro, 
Lat.  a6.  a.  N. 

PETCHELI,  a  province  of  China,  and  the  chief 
in  the  whole  empire;  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 


able  to  render  their  country  great  fervice,  fearing  fea,  N.  by  the  great  wall,  W.  by  Chanfi,  and  S. 

to  fall  under  the  penalties  of  this  law,  withdrew  by  Chantong  and  Honan.   It  contains  9  cities 

from  the  city,  and  lived  private  in  the  country,  not  of  the  firft  clafs,  which  have  feveral , others  unJer 

conaerning  themfclvea with  public  affairs:  whence  their  jurifdiclion ;  tbefe  are  about  40  in  number, 

all  the  employments  being  filled  with  men  of  no  left  confidtrable  indeed,  but  all  furrounded  v  itb 

merit  or  experience,  the  republic  was  on  the.  brink  walla  and  ditches,   Petcheli  has  few  mountains. 

Vol..  XVII.  Pa ec  L  LI  lu 
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Its  foil  is  fandy,  and  produces  little  rice;  but  all   after,  with  his  confcqucnt  repentance;  hlf  meet- 
other  kinds  of  grain  abound  there,  as  well  as  the   ing  with  him  after  his  rcfurrection  ;  Ms  fecond 
greater  part  of  the  fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe,    miraculous  draught  of  fifties  %  our  Saviour's  try- 
It  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  emperor,  which,   ing  queftions  to  him  ;  his  meeting  with  the  other 
according  to  F.  Martini,  con  lifts  of  601,153  Da88   apoftks  i  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues ;  bit  fcr- 
of  rice,  wheat,  and  millet;  134  pounds  of  lin-   mon  or  addrefs  to  the  people;  the  confequcnt 
feed;  45ti*5  of  fpun  filk ;  13,748  of  cotton;   converfion  of  ^oooperfons;  his  miraculous  cure 
8,737,148  truftes  of  ftraw  for  the  horfes  belonging   of  the  );ime  beggar,  and  converfion  of  other  5000 ; 
to  the  court',  and  180,870  meafures  of  fait,  each   his  impr'rl'onment  by theprieftsandSadducees, and 
containing  114  lb.;  which  is  proportionably  much    his  boldnefs  on  that  occafion  ;  his  annunciation  of 
inferior  to  that  paid  by  other  provinces.   The   death  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  his  fecond  irapri- 
face  of  the  country  here  being  flat,  they  ufe  a   fonrhent,  arid  liberation  by  an  angel;  his  boldnefs 
kind  of  chariot  with  one  wheel,  conftrutSed  in   before  the  Jewifh  rulers ;  his  fufJerings  and  dif- 
fuch  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  in  the  middle   million  ;  his  preaching  at  Samaria ;  his  reproof  to 
for  only  one  perfon,  who  fits  as  if  on  horfeback ;   Simon  the  magician ;  his  cure  of  J£neas  at  Lydda; 
the  driver  pufhes  behind,  and  by  means  of  wooden   hts  raifing  up  Tabitha  from  death  ;  his  vifion  at 
levers,  makes  the  chariot  advance  with  fifety  and   Joppa,  the  melftge  to  him  from  Cornelius,  and 
expedition.  his  converfion;  Petci's  viiit  to  him,  and  the  con- 

PETCHORA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes  in  fequences ;  his  return  to  Jergfalem ;  with  his  im- 
the  E.  bf  Uftiug,  in  Lon.  77"  E.  Lat.  6>°  20'  N.  pnibmnciit  by  Herod  Agiippa,  A.  D.  44  ;  are  all 
and  falls  intb  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  Lon.  68.  20.  recorded,  with  many  other  interefting  particulars, 
E  Ferro.   Lat.  67.  40.  N.  in  the  Gofpels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apoftles.  After 

PETECHIJE,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  to  his  delivery  from  prifon  by  the  angel,  he  left  Je- 
tholb  fpots,  whether  red  or  of  any  other  colour,  nifalem  ;  but  we  arc  not  told  what  became  of 
which  appear  in  malignant  fevers.  him  till  the  council  held  at  Jerufalem  in  the  year 

•  PETECHIAL,  adj.  [from  petechi*,  Latin.]  51.  It  is  thought  that  before  this  time  he  nude 
Peftih-ntMlly  f pot  ted. — In  London  are  many  fevers  his  fecond  journey  to  Rome,  whence  he  wrote  his 
with  buboes  and  carbuncles,  and  many  petechial  firft  epiftle.  St  Peter  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome 
or  fpottrd  fevers.  Arbuthnot.  in  the  year  51,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 

PETELANOE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  who  had  banifhed  all  Jews  from  thence.  The 
of  the  Mofi  tie,  9  miles  S  W.  of  Sarguemines,  and  particulars  of  St  Peter's  life  are  little  known  from 
iy\  NE.  of  Morharge.  A.  D.  ji,  in  which  the  council  of  Jerufalem 

PETELIA,  or  Petilia,  an  ancient  town  of  was  held,  til!  his  laft  journey  to  Rome,  which 
Italy,  in  Magna  Grcecia,  the  capital  of  Lucania,  was  fomc  time  before  bis  death.  Then  being  ac- 
built,  br  at  leaft  repaired,  by  Philoctbtes,  who,  quaintcd  by  revelation  that  the  time  of  his  death 
after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  left  his  was  not  far  off  (1  Pet.  i.  14J,  he  wrote  to  the  faith- 
country  Melibcca,  his  fuhjeds  having  revolted,  ful  his  fecond  epiftle.  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  came 
(Mela%  ii.  4.  liv.  xxiii.  40.)  It  made  a  confpi-  to  Rome  about  the  fame  time,  A.  D.  65,  where 
cuous  figure  during  the  2d  Punic  war,  by  its  ob-  they  performed  many  miracles,  and  made  many 
ftinate  refinance  to  Hannibal.  M  ircclhis,  Hanni-  converts.  Simon  Magus  by  his  tricks  continued 
bal's  rival,  was  flain  in  a  battle  near  its  walls.  It  here  to  deceive  the  people,  pretending  himfelf  to 
is  now  called  Strotigo.'i.   See  Strongoli.  be  the  Mcfliah,  and  even  attempting  to  afcend 

(1.)  PETER,  Sr,  the  apoflle,  born  at  Beth-  into  heaven.  See  Simon  Magus.  Soon  after  this, 
faida,  was  ton  of  Jonas,  and  brother  of  St  An-  St  Peter  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  it  is  laid 
drew.  (John  i.  41,  43.)  His  firft  name  was  Simon ;  he  Continued  for  nine  months:  at  laft  he  was  cru- 
but  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  the  apoftle-  cificd  at  Rome,  in  the  Via  Oftia,  with  his  head 
fhip,  he  changed  his  name  into  Cephas,  that  is,  downwards,  as  he  himfctf  had  defired  of  his  exe- 
in  Syriac,  zjfones  or  a  rock;  in  Latin,  ;*tr<t,  cutioners.  This  he  did  out  of  a  fenfe  of  humility, 
whenco  Peter.  He  was  a  married  man  ;  and  had  left  it  ftiould  be  thought,  as  St  Ambrofe  (ays, 
hishoufe,  his  mother-in-law,  and  his  wife,  at  Ca-  thr.t  he  affected  the  glory  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  is 
pernaum,  upon  the  lake  of  Genncfarcth.  (Maik  faid,  that  his  body  was  at  firft  buried  in  the  cata- 
i.  39.  Mat.  viri.  14.  Luke  iv.  38.)  St  Andrew  having  combs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  from  whence  it 
b-'en  firft  called  by  Jefus  Chrift,  met  his  brother  was  afterwards  tranfportcd  to  the  Vatican,  where 
Simon,  and  told  him  (John  i.  41.),  we  have  it  has  lain  ever  fince.  His  fcftival  is  celebrated 
found  the  Meftlah,"  and  then  brought  him  to  with  that  of  St  Paul,  on  the  19th  of  June.  St 
Jefus.  After  having  pa  fled  one  day  with  our  Sa-  Peter  died  A.  D.  66,  after  having  been  bifhop  of 
viour,  they  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupation,  Rome  about  24  or  25  years.  His  age  was  about 
Wliing.  But  it  is  thought  they  were  prcfent  with  74  or  73.  It  is  agreed,  that  St  Linus  was  his  fuc- 
him  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee.  This  hap.  celfor.  St  Peter  has  been  made  the  author  of  fe- 
pi*ned  A.  D.  30.  St  Peter's  miraculous  draught  veral  books;  fuch  weie  his  Arts,  his  Gofpel,  his 
of  fifties ;  the  cure  of  his  wife's  mother ;  his  walk-  Revelation,  his  work  about  preaching,  and  another 
ing  upon  the  waters ;  his  anfwers  to  our  Saviour's  about  judgment.  There  h  extant  a  large  hiftory 
important  queftions;  his  pretence  at  the  trans-  of  St  Peter,  called  the  Kaoznitiotnt  alcribed  to 
figuration  ;  his  payment  of  the  tribute ;  his  qucf-   St  Clement. 

tion  refpecting  forgivenefs,  and  the  definition  of      (2.)  Peter  or  Blois,  a  learned  man  of  the 
the  temple ;  his  vain  fclf-confidence  that  he  would   lath  century,  born  about  1 1  ic\  at  Blois  in  France, 
ftand  by  his  Lord  ;  his  triple  denial  of  him  foon   He  was  the  firft  perfon  wl  o  employed  the  famous 
$  word 
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word  TaANSuusTASTiA  r  ion,  which  hath  ever   made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  his  mind,  that  he  con- 
fince  made  fo  great  a  noife.   He  was  appointed   ceived  the  almoft  impracticabk-  delign  of  forming 
preceptor  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily  in  1167,   a  navy.  Hi*  firft  care  was  to  get  fome  Hollanders 
and  obtained  the  cuftody  of  the  privy  feal.   In   to  build  fome  fmall  veflcls  at  Mofiow  ;  and  he 
1 1 68,  he  left  Sicily,  and  returned  into  France,   paflcd  two  fucceifive  fummers  on  board  Engtilh 
He  was  foon  after  invited  into  England  by  Henry   or  Dutch  ftitps^  which  fet  out  from  Archangel, 
II.  who  employed  him  as  his  private  fecretary,   that  he  might  inftruct  himfclf  in  every  branch  of 
made  him  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  gave  him  fome   naval  affairs.   In  i«96  czar  John  died,  and  Peter 
other  benefices.   When  he  had  fpent  a  few  years   was  now  fole  matter  of  the  empire.   In  1698  he 
at  court,  he  retired  into  the  family  of  Richard   fent  an  cmbaffy  to  Holland  j  and  went  incognita 
Abp,  of  Canterbury,*  who  had  made  him  his  fc-   in  the  retinue,  and  vifited  England  as  well  as  Hol- 
cretary  and  chancellor  about  1176.   In  this  (la-   land,  to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  the  art  of  ihip. 
tioo  he  continued  to  the  death  of  the  archbiihop   building.   At  Amsterdam  he  worked  in  the  yard 
an  11S3,  enjoying  the  higheft  degree  of  favour  as  a  private  fhip  carpenter,  under  the  name  of 
with  that  prelate.   Our  author  remained  in  the   ftter  Micbatlofi  but  he  haa  been  often  heard  to 
lame  ftatioo  with  Abp.  Baldwin,  who  fucceeded   lay,  that  if  he  had  never  gone  to  England,  he  bad 
Richard.   He  was  alfo  fent  by  that  prelate  to   remained  ignorant  of  that  art.    In  1700  he  had 
plead  his  caufe  before  Pope  Urban  III.  After  the  got  together  a  body  of  ftanding  forces,  confifting 
departure  of  Baldwin  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1191,   of  30,000  foot ;  and  now  the  vaft  project  he  bad 
our  author  was  involved  in  various  troubles  in  his   formed  difpUyed  itfclf  in  all  its  parts.  He  opened 
old  age ;  and  died  about  the  end  of  the  nth  con-   his  dominions,  which  till  then  had  been  fliut  up, 
tury.   He  appears  from  his  works,  which  may   having  firft  fent  the  chief  nobility  of  his  empire  in- 
be  juftly  reckoned  among  the  moil  valuable  mo-  to  foreign  countries  to  improve  themfelves  in  know, 
nu ments  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourilhed,  to   ledge  and  learning.  He  invited  into  Ruflia  all  the 
have  been  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  fincere  foreigners  he  could  meet  with,  who  were  capable 
piety,  as  well  as  of  a  lively  inventive  genius  and   of  inftructing  his  fubject*  in  any  thing,  and  offered 
uncommon  erudition.   His  printed  works  confift   them  great  encouragement  to  fettle  in  his  domini- 
of  134  letters,  which  he  collected  at  the  defire  of  ons.   This  raifed  many  difcontents;  and  the  def- 
Henry  IX;  of  6j  fermons;  and  of  17  tracts  on   potic  authority  he  exerted  on  that  occafion  was 
different  fubjects.  fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  them.  In 

(3.)  Pets*  the  Hermit.  See  CaoisaoE,  §  3.  1700,  being  ftrengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Auguf- 
(4.)  Peter  I.  ftyled  Peter  the  Great,  czar,  tus  king  of  Poland,  he  made  war  on  Charles  XII. 
and  afterwards  emperor,  of  Kuftia,  founder  of  king  of  Sweden.  I  lis  firit  ill  fuccefs  did  not  deter 
the  Rufliao  empire ;  for  though  the  country  was  him ;  for  he  ufed  to  (ay,  M  my  armies  muft  be 
well  known,  and  of  great  antiquity,  yet  it  had  no  overcome,  but  this  will  at  laft  teach  them  to  con- 
extent  of  power,  ot  political  influence,  or  of  gc-  quer."  He  afterwards  gained  confiderable  advan- 
uml  commerce,  in  Europe,  till  his  time.  He  tages;  and  founded  Petersburg  in  1703.  In  1709 
was  born  in  167a;  and  was  proclaimed  czar  when  be  gained  a  complete  victory  oier  the  Swedes  at 
but  ten  years  of  age,  in  exclufion  of  John  his  el-  Pultoaa.  In  171a  he  was  inclofed  by  the  Turks 
dcr  brother,  who  was  of  a  fiefcry  conftitution  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth ;  and  feemed  inevitably 
weak  in  his  underftanding.  The  priheefs  Sophia,  loft,  had  not  the  czarina  Catharine  bribed  the 
his  half  filter,  made  an  irrfurrection  in  favour  of  grand  vizir,  and  the  czar's  prudence  completed 
John ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  it  was  his  deliverance.  In  J716,  he  made  a  tour  through 
at  laft  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  !hould  jointly  Germany  and  Holland,  and  vifited  the  royal  aca- 
fhare  the  imperial  dignity.  Peter  had  becu  very  demy  of  feiences  at  Paris.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
ill  brought  up,  net  on!y  through  the  general  defects  enumerate  all  the  various  eftablifhments  for  which 
of  the  Ruffian  education,  bm  likewife  through  the  the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  him.  He  formed  an 
arts  of  the  princcU  Sophia,  who  furroumied  him  army  according  to  the  manner  of  the  politeft  and 
with  every  thing  that  might  Hi  fie  his  natural  de-  moft  experienced  nations:  he  fitted  out  fleets  in 
fire  of  knowledge,  deprave  his  mind,  and  enervate  *H  the  four  leas  which  border  upon  Ruffia:  he 
it  with  pleasures.  Notwiihilanding  this,  his  in-  eaufed  many ftrong  fortrefles  to  be  raifed  after  the 
ciination  for  military  exctcifej  diicovored  itfclf  in  bell  plan* ;  and  made  convenient  harbours:  he  in- 
hu  tendered  years.  lie  formed  a  company  of  50  troduced  arts  and  feiences  into  his  dominions,  and 
men,  commanded  by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  freed  religion  from  many  fuperftitious  abuies;  be 
exercifed  alter  the  German  manner.  He  entered  made  laws,  built  cities,  cut  canals,  &c;  was  g«- 
himfelf  into  the  loweft  port,  that  of  a  drummer ;  nerous  in  rewarding,  impartial  in  punifhing;  faith- 
and  never  mfe<4.herwife  than  a*  a  foldicr  of  fortune,  ful,  laborious,  and  bumble ;  yet  was  not  free  from 
Herein  his  derign  was  to  teach  his  nobility,  that  roughnefs  of  temper.  He  had  indeed  cured  him- 
merit,  not  birth,  was  the  only  title  to  military  felt  of  excefs  in  drinking ;  but  he  has  been  brand- 
employments.  He  reinforced  his  compauy  with  ed  with  other  vices,  particularly  cruelty.  He  pub- 
ic vera!  others,  till  at  laft  he  had  got  together  a  lMhed  the  unfortunate  hiftory  of  his  fon  princ* 
confiderable  body  of  foldiers.  As  he  had  then  no  Alexis,  whom  be  caufed  to  be  executed,  and  to- 
war  or.  his  hands,  he  exercifed  them  in  all  forts  of   wards  whom  lome  blame  his  feverity,  while  others 


engagements,  and  bv  this  means  fecured  to  think  it  was  neceflary.  He  was  equally  fevere  to 
himfelf  a  body  of  well  disciplined  troops.  The  bis  fon's  friends.  He  beheaded  his  own  brother- 
fight  of  a  Dutch  veflel  which  he  had  met  with  on  in-law  Count  Lapuchin,  brother  to  his  wife  Otto- 
a  lake  belonging  to  one  of  his  plcafure-huufesi,  kefla  Lapuchin  whom  he  had  divorced,  and 
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Ada,  and  Africa,  with  a  train  fuirable  to  his  qua- 
lity ;  of  which  travels  an  account  was  pubh'fried, 
but  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  loaded 
with  romantic  fables.  On  his  return  he  married 
Ifabel,  daughter  of  Count  Urgel,  and  grand-daugh- 
ter of  K.  Peter  IV.  In  his  travels  he  vifited  Eng- 
land, and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
April  a*,  141 7,  by  his  coufin  K.  Henry  V.  who 
was  granrl-fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  the  father, 
as  Don  Pedro  was  by  the  mother.   In  1440,  he 


tmcle  to  prince  Alexis.  The  prince's  cocfeflbr 
fiad  *1fo  his  head  cut  off.  The  remainder  of 
the  czar's  life  was  nothing  but  a  feries  of  grand 
proje&s,  labours,  and  exploits,  that  fcemed  to 
efface  the  memory  of  his  exceffive  feveritics.  He 
made  frequent  fpceches  to  his  court  and  to  hi* 
council.  In  one  he  told  them  that  he  had  facri- 
ficed  his  Ibn  to  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.  He 
died  of  the  ftrangury  in  1725,  and  left  the  world 
at  leaft  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero,  if  not 

wi»h  the  piety  of  a  Chriftian.   Peter  was  tall  of  was  appointed  regent  of  Portugal,  during  the  mi- 

ftature,  and  of  a  bold  and  majeftic  afpett,  though  nority  of  his  coufin  Alphonfus  V.   His  regency 

form-times  disfigured  by  convulfions,  which  alter-  was  fo  mild  as  well  as  juft,  that  the  people  of 

ed  his  features.   He  converfed  with  perfons  in  all  Lifbon  aflccd  leave  to  erccl  a  ftatue  to  him,  which 

flattens.   He  loved  women ;  and  valued  himfelf  this  great  prince  declined.  He  governed  the  king- 

on  d- inking  large  draughts,  rather  than  fipping  dom  with  fo  much  propriety,  that  Portugal  was 

delicious  wines.   For  a  minuter  account  of  his  never  more  refpeaed  by  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 

improvements,  &c.  fee  Russia,  Petersburg,  rope.   He  diminifhed  the  taxes,  maintained  the 

and  Catharine  I.  laws  in  their  vigour,  and  gave  the  young  king  an 

(f.)  Peter  the  II.  emperor  of  Ruffia,  the  excellent  education;  who  when  he  came  of  age, 

fon  of  the  unfortunate  prince  Alexis,  was  bom  in  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  conducr,  that  he  married 

1715;  and  in  j-a;,  fuccceded  the  croprefs  Ca-  and  raifed  to  the  throne,  the  Duke's  daughter, 

tharinc  I.  who  had  declared  him  grar.d  duke  in  Donna  Ifabella,  in  1446.   Yet  all  his  merits  did 

1726.   The  moft  remarkable  event  of  his  reign  not  prevcr.t  the  envy  of  fome  courtiers,  who  at 

wan  the  difgrace  of  Pr.  Mcnzikoft'.   Sec  Menzi-  laft  got  fo  much  the  ear  of  the  filly  monnrch,  as 

koff.   He  died  in  1730,  aged  15.  to  perfuadc  him  that  the  Duke  was  a  traitor. 

(6.)  Peter  the  III.  emperor  of  Ruffia,  was  Their  villanous  machinations  at  laft  effected  his 
tne  fnn  of  Charl-s  Frederick,  D.  of  Hoiftem  Got-  death  ;  but  upon  an  infpecrion  of  his  papers, 
torp,  by  the  princefs  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  Alphonfus  became  convinced  of  his  innocence ; 
the  Great,  ;ind  wis  born  in  1718.  On  the  death  and,  as  the  only  amends  he  could  now  make,  order- 
of  the  empref6  Elizabeth,  in  1762,  he  fuccecded  ed  his  body  to  be  interred  with  every  mark  of 
to  the  throne,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  being  honour  in  his  own  fepulchre. 
dethroned  the  fame  year,  by  his  wife,  Catha-  (14.)  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  3  f.tvnge,  fourd 
Kine  II.  He  died  in  confinement  7  days  after-  irt  the  woods  near  Hamelcn,  a  town  in  the  eletfto- 
wards,  and,  as  is  generally  believed,  was  murder-  rate  of  Hznover,  when  King  George  I.  with  a 
ed  in  a  barbarous  manner,  fimilar  to  that  by  party  of  friends,  was  hunting  in  the  forcft  of 
which  Edward  II.  of  England  periflied.  See  Eng-  Hcrtfwold.  He  was  fuppofed  to  be  then  about 
1.AND,  $28,  and  Russia.  11  ye.irs  of  age,  and  had  fublifted  in  thofe  woods, 
{7.)  Peter  the  HI.  K.  of  Arragon,  fuccecd-  upon  leave?,  berries,  wild  plants,  bark  of  trees, 
ed  his  father  James  I.  in  1276,  and  turned  his  &c.  from  his  infancy.  How  long  he  nad  been  in 
arms  againft  Navarre,  to  winch  kingdom  he  laid  that  irate  is  not  known.  In  1726,  he  was  brought 
claim;  but  failed  in  the  conqueft  of  it.  He  mar-  over  to  England,  and  put  under  the  care  of  Dr 
ried  the  daughter  of  Manfred  K.  of  Sicily  ;  and,  Arbuthnot,  with  proper  teachers.  But  though 
to  effect  the  conqueft  of  that  ifland,  contrived  the  there  appeared  no  natural  defect  in  his  organs  of 
horrible  maffacre  of  the  French,  caljrd  the  Sicilian  fpecch,  he  could  never  be  brought  to  articulate  a 
Veffers.  (Sec  Sicily.)  For  this  crime  he  aud  fingle  fyllable  diftinaiy.  He  was  afterwards  com- 
the  Sicilians  were  excommunicated  by  Pope  Mar-  mittrd  to  the  care  of  different  perfons,  but  never 
tin  IV.  He  died  at  Villefranche  in  1282.  acquired  any  degree,  of  improvement.  He  died 
(8.)  Peter  the  Cruel,  K.  of  Caflilf,  fuccecd-  sad  Feb.  1785,  when  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  72 
ed  his  father  Alphonfus  XI.  in  13,50,  in  hi:;  16th  years  old.  He  was  well  made;  middle-Gzcd ; 
year,  and  proved  a  moft  barbarous  and  Moody  ty.  had  no  appearance  of  an  idiot,  nor  any  thing  par- 
rant ;  which  provoked  biS  fubjecls  to  rebel  and  ex-  ticular  in  his  form,  except  two  of  his  fingers, 
pel  him;  bur,  little  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifh,  united  by  a  web  up  to  the  middle  joint.  He  was 
was  rcftored  by  their  affiftance  under  the  com-  delighted  with  mufic,  and  learned  to  btfm  a  tune, 
inand  of  the  brave  Black  Prince  Edward.  He  was  He  had  a  fore  knowledge  of.  bad  weather.  Lord 
afterwards,  however,  abandoned  by  him,  and  met  Monboddo  gives  a  particular  defcription  of  him, 
bis  juft  fate  from  his  brother  Henry,  Count  of  as  an  inftance  of  his  favourite  hypothefis,  that 
Traftam.ira,  who  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  *'  man  in  a  A;?te  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal.** 
Sec  Spaik.  Peter  and  Paul,  St,  in  geography.  Sec  Pe- 

(9— X2.)  Peter,  was  alfo  the  name  of  4  kings  tropaulowsxoi. 

of  Portugal.   ScePoRTUCAi  .  (1.)  PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  of  Northamp- 

(13.  )  Peter,  or  Dow  Pedro,  of  Portugal,  D.  toofhire,  about  82  miles  from  London.   It  is  the 

of  Cotmbra,  was  the  ad  Ion  of  John,  K.  of  Por-  h-aft  city,  except  perhaps  K!y,  atd  unqifftionably 

the  poorc ft  bifliopric,  though  one  ot  the  oldeft 
towns,  in  England.  It  has  a  monnrtcry  dedicated 
to  St  Peter,  and  founded  as  early  as  the  year  65 1, 
to  which  the  abbot  of  Croyland  and  his  monks 
fiyi"g  for  protection  in  87c,  they  were  overtaken 

and 


tugal,  and  born  4th  March,  1394.  He  was  one 
of  the  moft  aceomplifhed  princes  of  his  a^e ;  wax 
himfelf  very  learned,  and  was  a"  patron  of  all 
Teamed  men.  To  increalc  his  knowledge,  he  tra- 
veled through  th?  piirrcjni  couutrics  in  Eurrpe, 
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and  murdered  in  a  court  of  this  monaftVry  called  horfcs  wan  13a ;  ftieep  4380 ;  and  black  cattle 

the  mouii  churchyard  becaufe  they  were  all  buried  loco.    About  150  acres  are  planted  with  firs  and 

here ;  and  to  this  day  is  to  be  feen  the  tombftone  other  trees.'  The  principal  manufacture  is  paper, 

with  their  effigies,  which  had  been  erected  over  which  is  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs.    There  ia 

their  common  grave.    Soon  after  this  the  Danes  alfo  a  diftillery.  ,  On  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Old- 

deftroyed  both  the  monaftery  and  friars,  fo  that  to<wn  there  are  relics  of  a  rectangular  1 


it  lay  deftitute  for  above  100  years.   The  monks   rampart  is  callfd  Norman's  Dyh. 

however,  reftored,  and  lived  very  fumptu-      (x.)  PETERHEAD,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 


oufly,  with  a  mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  till  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  about  30  miles  NE.  of  that 
reformation,  when  Henry  VIII.  converted  it  into  city.  It  ft  and  s  on  the  mod  eafterly  point  in  Scot- 
a  btfhop's  fee.  The  cathedral,  which  is  faid  to  be  land,  and  from  thence  due  weft  that  kingdom  is 
more  than  icoo  years  old,  though  apparently  broadeft.  It  is  the  neareft  land  to  the  northern 
more  modern,  is  a  noble  Gothic  fabric,  and  was  continent  of  Europe,  and  lies  within  300  miles  of 
much,  more  fo  before  it  was  defaced  in  the  civil  the  caff,  which  is  called  the  Na%e  of  Norway. 
wart.  The  weft  front,  which  is  156  feet  broad,  Through  this  channel  the  grand  body  of  the  ber- 
is  very  ftately  ;  and  befides  columns  curioufly  a-  rings  pafs  in  their  annual  migrations  from  Shet- 
dorned,  is  fupported  by  three  of  the  talleft  arches  land  and  the  north  feas  to  the  more  Southern  lati- 
in  Britain.  The  windows  of  the  cloifters  are  tudes,  attended  with  the  all-devouring  cod  and 
finely  ornamented  with  fcripture  paintings,  and  ling ;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or,  as  it  it 
the  fucceftion  of  its  abbots.  There  are  alfo  in  fometimes  called,  Buchinnbss,  hath  always  been 
the  church,  monumentrof  Q.  Catherine,  wife  of  the  fecond  ftation  of  the  Dutch  buries  after  leav- 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scots;  and  the  ing  the  Shetland  iflands.  Tradition  lays,  that 
figure  of  one  Mr  Scarlet  the  fexton,  who  buried  fome  hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  offered  Lord 
them,  and  lived  to  95,  after  he  had  buried  all  the  Morefchal,  then  the  proprietor  of  the  coaft,  to 
houfekerpers  of  the  town  twice  over.  There  is  cover  a  fmall  ifland  called  Inch-Keith  with  filver 
but  one  parilh  church  befides  the  cathedral.  The  for  the  property  of  it  to  carry  on  their  fiiheries, 
city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  which  for  obvious  reafons  could  not  be  accepted, 
aldermen,  by  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  Befides  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  ft  ill  frequent  the 
the  dean  and  chiptre,  who  are  an  ecclcfiaftical  coaft  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  100  tail 
corporation  diftinct  from  the  bifhop,  there  are  5  are  feen  within  light  of  land,  bufily  employed  in 
petty  canons,  4  ftudents  in  divinity,  and  about  30  the  herring  and  white  fiiheries.  The  natives  to 
inferior  officers ;  with  a  grammar  fchool,  and  two  whom  this  trcafurc  properly  belongs,  have  lately 
cbarity-fchools.  The  air  of  Peterborough  is  faid  made  fome  attempts  towards  the  white  fifhery,  of 
not  to  be  very  wholefomc,  by  reafon  of  the  neigh-  which  they  cute  and  vend,  chiefly  at  the  London 
bouring  fens;  but  the  water  of  the  river  is  frefli  market,  4000  barrels  of  delicate  fmall  cod  and  ling 
and  good,  the  higheft  fpring  tide  never  coming  annually.  They  alfo  fit  out  fome  vetTels,  for  the 
up  within  5  miles  of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  plcn-  Hebride  fifliery  off  Barrahead  for  Barcelona  mar- 
ty  cf  excellent  water  in  their  wells.  The  ftreets  kct ;  and  they  claim  the  merit  of  having  taught 
are  very  poor,  and  the  houfes  but  mean ;  there  is,  the  illanders  how  to  take  and  cure  the  large  filh 
however,  a  harrdfome  market-houfe,  over  which  which  abound  on  their  coafts.  They  have  often 
are  kept  the  affizes  and  fcfllorts.  Its  jurifdiction  gained  the  higheft  premiums  allowed  by  govern, 
extends  over  3a  towns  and  hamlets,  wherein  the  ment  for  curing  white  fifties.  Few  harbours  in 
civil  magiftrates  appointed  by  the  royal  commiflion  Great  Britain  are  of  more  importance  to  naviga- 
are  vefted  with  the  fame  power  as  judges  of  affize,  tion  than  this  of  Peterhead,  as,  in  cafe  of  violent 
and  hold  their  quarterly  feffions  in  this  city.  It  ftorms  from  the  eafterly  points,  large  vcflels  em- 
is  30  miles  S.  of  Bofton,  and  81  N.  of  London,  bayed  betwixt  this,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth 
Lon.  o.  10.  W.   Lat.  52.  30.  N.  have  not  a  port  that  they  can  lately  take  at  every 

(a.)  Peterborough,  Countess  of.  See  Ro-  time  of  the  tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted.  If 

bin  son,  N°  1.                                            .  therefore  they  cannot  make  their  way  to  fea  in  the 

(3.)  Peterborough,  E.  of.  See  Mok haunt,  teeth  of  a  strong  eafterly  wind,  or  double  this 

¥f  4.)  Peterborough,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  headland  that  they  may  gain  the  Murray  frith, 

Monaghan  county,  and  province  of  Dlfter.  they  muft  inevitably  come  on  Ihore.   This  bar- 

(5.)  Peterborough,  a  town  of  New  Hamp-  hour  lies  on  a  fpacious  bay,  where  vefiels  of  any 
fhire,  in  Hilliborough  county ;  containing  861  burden  may  aide  in  all  other  winds,  and  is  there- 
citizens,  in  1705.  It  is  feated  on  the  Contoocook ;  tore  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  (hipping  which 
and  has  manufaaures  ftf  iron,  cloth,  paper,  paint,  frequent  the  northern  leas,  where  they  caft  an- 
and  oil.  It  it  70  miles  W.  of  Portfmouth,  and  chor  on  ciean  ground,  and  ride  fafely  till  the 
36$  from  Philadelphia.  ftorms  have  abated.   The  harbour  is  defended  by 

PETERCULTER,  a  parifli  of  Scotland  in  Abcr-  a  good  battery.   A  confiderable  trade  is  carried 

deenfhlre,  of  an  irregular  figure;  8  miles  long  on  directly  to  the  Baltic  for  deals,  iron,  hemp, 

from  E.  to  W.  and  from  5  to  6  broad ;  on  the  tar,  and  other  articles.   There  is  alfo  a  manufac- 

banks  of  th»  Dee.   The  climate  is  healthy;  the  ture  of  fewing  thread,  which  employ*  mahy  young 

fbrface  rugged  and  uneven,  with  rocky  eminen-  girls.   A  mineral  well  in  fummer  gives  great  gate, 

ces  and  marfhy  flats  interfperfed.    The  arable  ty  to  the  place  |  its  falutary  virtues  hive  long, 

'foil  is  a  mixture  of  light  loam,  clay,  and  raofs,  in  and  very  juftly  been  celebrated.   An  analyfts  of 

general  fertile;"  The  population,  in  1794*  was  this  water  has  been  given  by  Dr  La  ing  ;  who 

•ifcoi ;  mcrcafe  »4,7  fince  175,5.  The  number  of  found  that  one  lb.  avoirdapoife  of  the  crater  Con- 

xtsTj  $nJ '  C              1  .    ..               ■.;  .  •         . ,  >.  \  ti._, ,.  tains 
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tains  $oi  gr.  mu  riat  of  iron :  7  gr.  rauriat  of  lime ;  and  gardens.  The  palace  was  begun  by  Peter  T. 
j4  gr.  carbonat  of  iron  ;  a  gr.  filiceous  earth  ;  a  and  finifhed  by  Elizabeth.  As  it  11  placed  upon 
gr.  fulphat  of  lime  ;  13$  gr.  fulphat  of  foda  ;  7*  an  eminence,  it  commands  a  moft  fuperb  view  of 
muriat  of  foda ;  and  83$  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  Cronftadt,  Pcterfburg,  the  intervening  gulf,  and 
add  gas.  This  water  has  long  been  in  great  re-  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Carelia.  The  palace  is  moft 
pute  for  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  magnificently  furnifbed,  arid  the  fuite  of  apart- 
gravel,  dropfy»  nervous  affections,  female  com-  ments  are  truly  princely.  The  prefence-chamber 
plaints,  fcrophula,  leucophlegmafia,  and  difeafes  is  richly  ornamented  with  portraits  of  the  fove- 
of  general  debility. — The  population  of  this  town  reigns  of  the  houfe  of  Romanoff  who  have  reigned 
in  1794  was  1550.  The  town  is  in  the  form  of  a  in  Ruflia  fince  161 3. 
.  crofs,  and  is  divided  into  4  diftridts.  The  town-  Peter  Lb  Port,  St,  a  market  town  of 
houfe  is  an  elegant  building  at  the  head  of  the  England,  in  the  foutb-eaft  part  of  Guernfey,  in 

Sriocipal  ftreet ;  60  feet  long,  40  broad,  with  a   Hainpfhire,  in  the  Britifli  channel,  confifting  of 
ne  clock  and  a  fpire  100  feet  high.  It  coft  above   only  one  long  and  narrow  ftreet.   The  mouth  of 
L.1000.  The  late  improvements  of  the  piers  have   the  harbour  is  well  fet  with  rocks,  and  is  od  each 
coft  L.5000.   The  Keith  Inch  divides  the  harbour   fide  defended  by  a  caftle,  one  called  the  old  cajlle, 
into  N.  and  S.   It  has  many  elegant  houfea  on  it.  and  the  other  cajlU-comet.   The  governor  of  the 
Near  it  is  a  fort  and  a  guard-honfe,  with  a  bat-   ifland  generally  refides  here,  who  has  the  com- 
tery  of  4  twelve- pounders,  and  4  eighteen-pound'   mand  of  the  garrifon  in  this  and  all  the  other  caf- 
ers.   In  1795,  this  port  had  28  vcffels,  carrying   ties.  The  harbour  has  a  good  road,  whence  ihips 
3000  tons.   In  1793,  its  trade  was  eftimated  at  a-   may  fail  with  any  wind,  and  from  the  road  pafs 
hove  rocoool.  a-year.   Peterhead  is  a  burgh  of  under  the  guns  of  the  caftle  to  the  pier,  clofe  op 
barony,  governed  by  a  bailie  and  8  councillors,   to  the  town.   The  pier  is  a  noble  work,  formed 
There  are  many  elegant  houfes  for  the  accommo-   of  vaft  (tones,  joined  together  with  great  art  and 
dation  of  ftrangers.   There  is  alfo  a  ball-room,   regularity ;  it  it>  not  only  a  fecurity  to  the  Chips, 
under  which  there  are  two  fait- water  baths,   but,  bcinf:  contiguous  to  the  town,  is  handfomely 
Owing  to  the  open  peninfulated  lunation,  the  air   paved  at  the  top  with  large  fmooth  flag-ftor.e, 
of  this  place  is  cfteemed  peculiarly  pure  and   guarded  with  parapets ;  and,  bring  of  a  great 
healthful ;  even  the  fogs  rifrng  from  the  fea  are   length  and  breadth,  forms  a  pleafant  walk,  a  fiord  - 
thought  to  be  medicinal  j  the  town  is  therefore   ing  a  free  profpect  of  the  fca  and  the  neighbour- 
much  enlivened  by  the  concourfc  of  company   ingiflands.  Cornet- caftle,  which  commands  both 
who  frequent  it  on  thefc  accounts.   The  town  is   the  town  and  the  harbour,  (lands  on  a  rock  iepa- 
neat  and  well  built,  the  houfes  are  handfome,  and   rated  from  the  land  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  no  left 
the  ftreets  tolerably  fpacious  and  very  clean  .  and   than  600  yards  wide,  and  not  fordahie  but  at  low 
it  has  every  appearance  of  a  thriving,  plentiful,   water  in  great  fpring-lides. 
and  happy  place.    It  is  24  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen      Peter-Pence,  was  an  annual  tribute  of  one 
and  a  5  ESE.  of  Banff.   Lon.  1.  39.  W.  Lat.  370  penny,  paid  at  Rome  out  of  every  family  at  the 
30'  33"  N.  feaft  of  St  Peter.   And  this  Ina  the  Saxon  king, 

(a.)  Peterhead,  a  parifh  of  Aberdeen fh ire,  when  he  went  in  pilgrimage  to, Rome  about  the 
in  the  diftrict.  of  Bucban  ;  5  miles  long  from  N.  year  740,  gave  to  the  pope,  partly  as  alms,  and 
to  S.  and  from  %  to  4  broad ;  comprehending  a-  partly  in  recompence  of  a  houfe  erected  in  Rome 
bout  5000  arable  acres,  and  a 000  of  roofs  and  for  Englifh  pilgrims.  And  this  continued  to  be 
moor.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  promonto-  paid  generally  until  the  time  of  King  Henry  VHJ. 
ry,  N°  3.  The  furface  is  level  with  a  few  emi-  when  it  was  enatfed,  that  from  henceforth  no 
nences,  the  higheft  of  which,  Stirling  bill,  is  perfons  (hall  pay  any  penfions,  Peter-pence,  or  o- 
fcarce  aoo  feet  above  the  fea  level.  The  coaft  on  tber  irapofitions,  to  the  ufe  of  the  bifbop  or  fee  of 
the  S.  is  high  and  rocky.   The  foil  is  very  various  Rome. 

from  a  (andy  loam  and  thin  harly  foil  to  a  rich  PETERS,  Father,  a  Jefuit,  was  confeffbr  and 
deep  black  earth  and  ftrong  clay.  It  is  watered  counfellor  to  James  II.  king  of  England.  This 
by  the  Ugie,  which  affords  falmoo,  trout  s.  Sec.  prince  di  (milled  him  in  1688,  becaufc  he  was  con- 
The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy.  The  chief  crops  fidercd  as  the  author  of  thofe  troubles  in  which 
are  oats,  barley,  peafe,  beans,  turnips,  and  po-  the  kingdom  was  then  involved, 
tatoes.  The  population,  in  1794,  was  4ico ;  in-  (1,  a.)  Piter,  St,  %  towns  of  Auftria ;  1.  feven 
creafe  1613  fince  1755-  The  number  of  horfes  miles  E.  of  Steyr:  a.  twelve  miles  WSW.  of 
w.ts  about  400 ;  of  fheep,  590,  and  black  cattle  Freuftadt. 

900.   The  roads  are  good..  (3 — 5.)  Peter,  St,  3  towns  of  Germany,  in  Sti- 

(3.)  Peterhead,  anciently  Peter's  head,  a  ria;  viz.  1.  four  miles  SE.  of  Landfperg:  a.  fix 
promontory  between  the  above  town  and  the  lea ;  miles  W.  of  Cilley :  3-  three  miles  WNW.  of 
which  gives  name  to  the  town  and  parifh.   It  is   Windifcb  Weiftritz. 

ftrppofsd  to  be  the  Taixalon,  or  T«.$«».or,  or      (1.)  PETERSBURG,  or  St  Peteasberg,  a 
««f»,  of  Ptolemy.  city  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of  Ingria,  and  ca- 

(4-)  Pitba-hrad  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  pital  of  the  whole  empire.  It  wat  founded  in 
Aberdeen,  ftuiried  by  the  above  town  and  pro-  J7C3  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  whole  ambition  it 
montory.  U  affords  a  very  fafe  anchorage  for  was  to  have  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic;  for  which  re> 
ihips  of  any  burden,  in  all  ftrong  gales  from  the  fon  be  dctci  rained  to  found  a  city  which  might 
W.  WNW.  or  WSW.  become  the  centre  of  trade  throughout  all  his  do- 

PETERHOFF,  a  town  in  Ruflia,  about  ao   minions.   The  fpot  he  pitched  upon  was  a  low, 
-  from  Peteriburg,  diftinguilhed  for  its  palace  fenny,  uncultivated  ifland,  formed  by  the  bran- 
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ehes  of  the  Neva,  before  they  fall  into  the  gulph  with  cafemates,  which  are  bomb-proof.  In  the 
of  Finland.  In  the  furamer  this  ifland  was  cover,  curtain  of  the  fort,  on  the  right-hand  fide,  is  a 
ed  with  mud;  and  in  winter  became  a  frozen  noble  drfpenfary,  well  foppHcd  with  excellent  me- 
pool,  rendered  almofl  inacceffible  by  dreary  fo-  dicihes,  and  enriched  with  a  great  number  of 
reft 3  and  deep  morafles,  the  haunts  of  bears,  porcelain  tafei  from  China  and  Japan.  The  moft 
wolves,  and  other  favage  animals.   Having  taken  remarkable  building  within  the  fort  is  the  cathe- 
the  fort  of  Nattebourg,  and  the  town  of  Neifcb-"  dral,  bniH  by  the  direction  of  an  Italian  architect* 
anz,  in  1703,  Peter  aflcrabled  in  Ingria  above  Peterfbnrg  is  partly  built  on  little  ifiands,  fbme  of 
300,000  men,  Ruffians,  Tartars,  Coflacks,  Livo-  which  are  connected  by  draw-bridges ;  and  partly 
mans,  and  others,  even  from  the  moft  diftant  parts  on  the  continent.    In  the  higheft  part,  on  the 
of  his  empire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ci-  bank  of  the  Neva,  tbe  Czar  fixed  his  habitatibn, 
ttdel  and  fortifications,  which  were  finifhed  in  4  built  of  freellone,  and  Gtuated  fo  as  to  command 
m  inths,  almoft  in  defpite  of  nature.    He  was  a  profpcA  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Here 
obliged  to  open  ways  through  forcfts,  drain  bogs,  likewife  is  a  royal  fbundery  ;  together  with  the 
raife  dikes,  and  lay  caufeways,  before  he  could  fuocrb  hoofes  of  many  noblemen.    On  the  other 
found  the  new  city.   The  workmen  were  ill  pro*  fide  of  a  branch  of  the  Neva  ftands  the  Czar's 
vided  with  necefiary  tools  and  implements,  fuch  fummer  palace,  with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery, 
as  fpades,  pick-axes,  fhovels,  planks,  and  wheel-  Peterfburg  is  very  much  fubjeft  to  dangerous  in- 
barrows :  they  were  even  obliged  to  fetch  the  undations.   Io  1715,  aH  the  baftions  and  draw- 
earth  from  a  great  diftance  in  the  fkirt*  of  their  bridges  were  either  overwhelmed  or  carried  away, 
garments,  or  in  little  bags  made  of  old  mats  and  The  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  Neva,  • 
rags  fewed  together.   They  had  neither  huts  nor  have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
houfes  to  fhelter  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  ticable,  to Join  the  iBands  and  the  continent  by 
weather:  the  country,  which  had  been  defolated  bridges.   The  adjacent  country  is  fo  barren,  that 
by  war,  could  not  accommodate  fuch  a  multitude  the  town  mu  ft  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  a 
with  provifions ;  and  the  fupplies  by  the  lake  La-  great  diftance ;  confequently  they  are  extremely 
doga  were  often  retarded  by  contrary  winds.   In  dear.  Here  are  woods  in  plenty,  confifting  of  pine, 
confequence  of  thefe  hard/hips,  above  100,000  fir,  alder,  birch,  poplar,  and  elm ;  bat  the  oak 
men  are  (aid  to  have  perifbed  ;  neverthelefs  the  and  the  beech  are  generally  brought  from  Cafan. 
work  proceeded  with  incredible  vigour  and  expe-  In  winter  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  and  hot 
dition ;  while  Pfeter,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  work-  in  the  fummer.    Peter  the  Great  cftablifhed  in 
men,  formed  a  great  camp,  in  fuch  a  manner,  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterfburg,  manufactures 
that  his  infantry  continued  in  Finland,  and  his  ca-  of  linen,  paper,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  gunpowder, 
valry  were  quartered  in  Ingria.   The  buildings  of  and  bricks,  together  with  water-mills  for  fa  wing 
the  city  kept  pace  with  the  fortrefs,  which  is  the  timber.    He  inftituted  a  marine  academy,  and 
centre  of  the  town,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  obliged  evejy  conhderable  family  in  Ru!Tu  to  fend 
Neva  ;  and  in  little  more  than  a  year,  above  at  k alt  one  fon  or  kinfman,  between  the  ages  of 
30,000  houfes  were  erected.  At  prefent  there  may  10  and  18  to  this  feminary.   To  crown  hit  other 
be  about  double  that  number  in  Peterfburg,  though  plans  of  reformation,  he  granted  letters  patent 
many  of  them  are  inconfiderable.  To  people  this  tor  founding  an  academy,  upon  a  very  liberal  en- 
city,  Peter  invited  merchants,  artificers,  mecha-  dowroent  j  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  execute 
nics,  and  feamen,  from  all  the  different  countries  this  feheme,  his  emprefe,  who  furrived  him* 
of  Europe:  he  demolifhcdthe  town  of  Nieufchants,  brought  it  to  perfection.    It  was  modelled  on  the 
and  brought  hither  not  only  the  materials  of  the  plans  of  the  royal  fociety  in  London,  and  the  aca- 
houfea,  but  the  inhabitants  themfelves.  A  thou-  demy  of  France.    The  prefent  diviftons  of  the 
find  families  were  drawn  from  Mofcow;  he  ob-  town  are  called,  1.  The  Admiralty  quarter;  a. 
Kged  his  nobility  to  quit  their  palaces  and  their  the  Vaffili  Oftrof  or  Ifland ;  3.  The  Fortrefs ;  4.. 
villas  in  and  about  Mofcow,  and  take  up  their  re-  The  Ifland  of  St  Peterfburg ;  and,  5.  The  varioua 
fidence  at  Peterfburg,  in  a  much  more  cold  and  fuburbs  of  Livonia,  of  Mofcow,  of  Alexander 
comfortlcfs  climate.   Finally,  refolving  to  remove  Nevfki,  and  Wiburgh.   The  late  emprefs  did  fo. 
hither  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  iflued  an  ordon-  much  for  this  city,  that  fhe  may  not  improperly 
nance,  importing,  that  all  fuch  merchandise  as  be  called  its  lecond  foundrefs.   It  is,  neverthelefs, 
had  been  conveyed  to  Archangel,  to  be  fold  to  ftill  an  infant  place,  and,  as  Mr  Wraxhall  obferves* 
foreigners,  fhould  now  be  fent  to  Peterfburg,  M  only  an  immenfc  outline,  which  will  require  fu- 
where  they  fhould  pay  no  more  than  the  ufual  tore  emprefles,  and  almoft  future  ages,  to  corn- 
duties.    Thefe  regulations  have  rendered  this  one  plete."   Tbe  ftreets  in  general,  fays  Mr  Coxe  are 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  flourifhing  cities  in  Eu-  broad  and  fpacious;  and  three  of  the  principal 
rope.   The  Ruffian  boyars  and  nobility  have  built  ones,  which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  admiralty, 
magnificent  palaces,  and  arc  now  reconciled  to  and  reach  to  tbe  extremities  of  the  fuburbs,  are 
thetr  fituation.   At  firft  many  houfes  were  built  at  leaft  two  mUes  in  length.    Moft  of  them  are 
of  timber ;  but  thefe  being  fubjeft  to  fudden  con-  paved  ;  but  a  few  are  ftill  fuffered  to  remain  floor- 
flagrations,  the  Czar, 'in  1714,  iffued  an  order,  ed  with  planks.   In  feveral  parts  of  the  metropo- 
that  all  new  houfes  fhould  be  walled  with  brick  lis,  particularly  in  the  Vaffili  Oftrof,  wooden  hon- 
and  covered  with  tiles.    The  fort  is  an  irregular  fes  and  habitations,  fcarcely  fnperior  to  common 
hexagon,  with  oppofite  baftions.   This,  together  cottages,  are  blended  with  tbe  public  buildings ; 
with  all  the  reft  of  the  fortifications,  was  in  the  but  this  motley  mixture  is  far  left  common  than 
beginning  formed  of  earth  only  ;  but  in  the  fequel  at  Mofcow,  where  alone  can  be  formed  any  Idea 
they  were  faced  with  ftrong  walh,  and  provided  of  an  ansjent  Ruffian  city.   The  brick  houfes  are 

ornamented 
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ornamented  with  a  white  ft  u  ceo,  which  has  led  Wcftphalia,  ia  the  county  of  Minden,  on  the 

feveral  travellers  to  fay  that  they  are  built  with  Wefer ;  3  milesfN.  of  Minden,  lays  Brooks,  but 

Hone  ;  whereas,  unlefa  I  am  greatly  miftaken,  14  according  to  Cruttweil ;  and  37.  W.  of  Hano- 

there  are  only  two  ftone  ftructures  iu  all  Peterf-  vcr;  belonging  to  the  K.  of  Pruflia.    Lon.  9.  6. 

burg..  The  one  is  a  palace,  building  by  the  em-  E.   Lat.  51.  25.  N. 

prefs  upon  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  called  the  mar-  (1.)  PETERSHAM,  a  fmall  town  of  Surry,  on 

bit  palace;  it  is  of  hewn  granite,  with  marble  co-  the  Thames,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Richmond  Hill,  10 
lumns  and  ornaments ;  the  other  is  the  churoh  of  miles  WSW.  of  London. 

St  Haac,  conftructed  with  the  fame  materials,  but  (2.)  Pbtersham,  a  town  of  Maflachufetts,  50 

not  yet  finished.    The  manfions  of  the  nobility  ,  miles  W.  of  Bofton. 

arc  many  of  them  vaft  piles  of  building ;  they  are  PETERSHAUSEN,  a  town  and  princely  abbey 

fwnilhcd  with  great  cod,  and  in  the  fame  do  of  Suabia,  founded  A.  D.  980;  near  Con  fiance, 
gaot  ftyle  as  at  Paris  or  London.   They  are  fitu- ,.  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  branch  of  ihe  lake, 

ated  chiefly  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Neva,  either  in  PETER'S  Island,  St,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne  in 

the  Admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  fuburhs  of  Livo-  the  Helvetic  republic,  remarkable  for  being  one  of 

nia  and  Mofcow,  which  are  the  fined  parts  of  the  the  retreats  of  Roufleau  ;  whence  it  has  alfo  got 

city."  See  Neva.  Mr  Coxc  calculates  the  num-  the  name  of  Rousseau's  Island.     It  lies  to- 

ber  of  inhabitants  in  Peteriburg,  at  130,000.   An  wards  the  S.  lid e  of  the  lake,  and  commands  very 

equeftrian  ftatue  of  Peter  L  in  bronze,  of  acoloffal  delightful  views.   There  is  only  one  farm-houfe 

fize,  the  work  of  Monfieur  Falconet,  the  celebra-  on  the  ifland,  in  an  apartment  of  which  Roufleau 

ted  French  ftatuary,  was  caft  at  the  expenfe  of  was  lodged. 

Catherine  II.  in  honour  of  her  great  predeceflbr.  Peterskirchen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auf- 

Mr  Coxe  gives  a  particular  defcriptioo  of  it.   The  tria  ;  5  miles  N.  of  Sonneberg. 

ftatue  was  erected  on  the  27th  of  Auguft,  1782,  Peter's  Lake,  St,  a  lake  of  N.America,  which 

upon  a  pedeftal  of  a  mod  prodigious  magnitude ;  runs  into  the  St  Laurence.   Its  centre  is  68  miles 

the  ftone  when  landed,  (a  labour  of  6  months)  above  Quebec. 

being  4 a  feet  long  at  the  bafe,  3 6  at  the  top,  21  Peter's  Point,  a  cape  of  Lincolnfhire  ;  4 

thick  and  17  high  ;  a  bulk  greatly  furpaflmg  in  miles  SE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wit  dam. 

weight  the  moft  boafted  monuments  of  Roman  (1.)  Peter's,  St,  a  town  of  Antigua, 

grandeur.   The  weather  is  extremely  changeable  (2.)  Peter's,  St,  a  fea  port  town  of  Cape  Bre- 

in  this  capital,  and  the  cold  is  at  times  extreme,  ton ;  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ifland  ;  on  an  ifthmus,  ro 

It  fomctimes  happens  that  coachmen  or  fervants,  miles  NE.  of  Point  Touloufe. 

while  they  are  waiting  for  their  mafters,  are  frozen  (3.)  Peter's  St,  one  of  the  Virgin  Isles. 

to  death.    To  prevent  thefe  dreadful  accidents,  (4.)  Peter's  St,  a  river  on  the  coaft  of  La* 

great  fires  of  whole  trees,  piled,  one  upon  ano-  brador,  12  miles  from  Belleifle. 

ther,  are  kindled  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  (5.)  Peter's  St,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 

and  the  moft  frequented  parts  of  the  town."  Pe-  one  of  the  NW.  branches  of  the  Miflifippi ;  which 

terlburg  is  300  miles  NE.  of  Stockholm,  355  it  joins  in  Lon.  94.  22.  W.   Lat.  45.  6.  N. 

NW.  of  Mofcow,  540.  NNE.  of  Warfaw,  525  PETERSTHAL,ST,atownofGennanyinthelate 

NE.  of  Copenhagen,  and  750.  NE.  of  Vienna.  archbifhopricofStrafburg;6mile8S.ofOppENAU. 

Lon.  30.  25.  E.   Lat.  59.  26'  %f  N.  Peterswald,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Leitme- 

(2.)  Petersburg,  a  province  or  government  ritz;  18  miles  NNW.  of  Leitmeritz. 

of  Ruflia,  called  alfo  Ingria.    See  Ingria,  In-  PETER WARADIN,  or  \  a  fortified  town  of 

«rians,  and  Ischortzi.  (1.)  PETER-WARDEIN,)  Sclavonia,  and  one 

U.)  Petersburg,  a  town  of  Ofnaburg,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  frontier  places  the  houfe  of  Auf- 

roile  S.  of  Ofnaburg.  tria  has  againft  the  Turks,  feated  on  the  Danube 

(4.)  Petersburg,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  between  the  Dravc  and  the  Save.    Lon.  %o.  30. 

in  Georgia,  40  miles  NW.  of  Augufta.    Lon.  E.   Lat,  45.  20.  N. 

82.  »o.  W.   Lat.  33.  55.  N.  (2.)  Peter-Wardein,  a  fort  of  Hungary,  on 

(5.)  Petersburg,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  feated  the  N.  bauk  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  the  above 

on  the  Kentucky ;  ia  miles  SE.  of  Frankfort.  town. 

(6.)  Petersburg,  a  town  of  Pcnnfylvania,  20  *  Peter-wort.  n.f.  [d/tyrm]   A  plant. 

miles  $W.  of  New  York.  PETESIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 

(7.}  Petersburg,  a  fea- port  town  of  Virginia,  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 

S3  miles  S.  of  Richmond,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  plants. 

Appamatox  river,  ia  miles  above  its  junction  with  (1.)  PETHERTON,  North,  a  town  of  So- 

James  River,  and  contained  nearly  300  houfes  in  merfetfhire,  with  a  market  on  Saturday,  8  miles 

1787.   There  ia  no  regularity,  and  very  little  ele-  NE.  of  Taunton,  and  140  W.  of  London, 

gance  in  Peteriburg.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  It  has  (2.)  Petherton,  South,  a  town  of  Somerfct- 

a  corporation  ;  and  is  feated  on  part  of  3  coun-  (hire,  with  a  market  on  Tuefday  on  the  Parrer, 

ties.  8  miles  SW.  of  Ilchefler,  18  S.  by  W.  of  Wells, 

PETERSDORF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Sma-  and  133  W.  by  S.  of  London.    Lon.  2.  4^  E. 

land ;  24  miles  E.  of  Konigfberg.  Lat.  50.  56.  N. 

PETERSFIELD,  a  handfome  town  of  Harop.  PETIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Etruria,  in  the  Si- 

fhireon  the  Loddon ;  18  miles  NE.  of  Portfmoutb,  ennefe  ;  8  miles  W.  of  Caftro,  -^7.  NE.  of  Orbi- 

and  53  SW.  of  London.    It  fends  two  members  tello,  45  SE.  of  Sienna.  Lon.  it.  42.  E.  Lat.  4a. 

to  parliament.    Lon.  I.  5.  W.   Lat.  $U  5.  N.  23.  N. 

PETERSILiGEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  PETILIA-   Sec  Petelia,  and  Strongoli. 

PF.TINA, 
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PETINA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Pfincipato  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  philofophy.  H* 

Citra.  died  in  1687,  aged  70. 

PETIOLARUS  cuiHui.  >  See  Botamy,  (5.)  Petit, Samuel,  a  learned  Frenchman,  born 

PETIOLATUM  folium.  J  Gloffury.  at  Nifmes  in  1564.  He  ftudied  at  Geneva,  where 

PETIOLE,  in  botahy,  the  flender  ftalka  that  he  became  profeflbr  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theo* 

fupport  the  leaves  of  a  plant.  logy.  He  publifhcd  Leges  Attic*,  Paris,  1&15  and 

PETIOLUS.    See  Botany,  Index.  l6ij. 

PETIS  Da  la  Caen,  Francis,  a  learned  (6.)  •  Petit,  adj.  [French.]  Small  \  inconfi. 

French  writer,  who  was  fent  into  Turkey  and  derable.— By  what  ftnall  petit  hints  does  the  mh.d 

PerGa,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  learn  the  oriental  Ian-  recover  a  vanifhing  notion  ?  Sooth. 

ruages;  and  became  interpreter  to  Lewis  XIV.  (7.)  Petttb  Guerre  denotes  the  operationf 

by  whom  he  was  employed  in  various  negocia-  of  detached  parties,  and  the  war  of  pofta.  Sec 

tiona.    He  wrote  part  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XlV.  Waa,  Part  III. 

in  Arabic,  a  work  much  efteemed  in  the  Eaft.  (8.)  Petit  Port,  a  town  00  the  W.  coaft  of 

He  died  in  1713.  He  is  mentioned  with  appro-  Newfoundland. 

nation  by  Voltaire.   He  underftood  the  Arabic,  (9.)  Petit  Port,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,, 

Turkifh,  Perfian,  Tartarian,  Ethiopian,  and  Ar-  (10.)  Petit  Sergeanty.   See  Sergbanty. 

menian  languages.  (1 1.)  Petit  Terre,  one  of  theCaribbee  iflaods, 

PETISTAGtHT,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  near  Defeada.  Lon.  61^  ir.  W.  Lat.  16.  14.  N. 

into  the  St  Lawrence,  in  Lon.  66.  a6.  W.  Lat.  (i».)  Petit  Teeasom.   See  Triasoh. 

50.  0.  N.  Pbtit-Cooiac,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which 

(1.)  PETIT,  John,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  bat  a  communi- 

who  very  early  gained  a  character  by  his  know-  cation  with  St  John's  River, 

ledge,  and  eloquent  orations  pronounced  before  Petit  Guavbs,  a  town,  jurifdiction,  and  bay, 

the  univerfity  of  Paris.   He  was  employed  in  the  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  S.  penmfnla  of  Hifpaniola, 

famous  embaffy  which  was  fent  from  France  to  near  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Leogane.   It  appears 

Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  healing  the  fchifm  in  to  be  the  fame  with  Little  Goave.   See  Goavb, 

1407 :  but  what  chiefly  procured  him  notoriety  N°  a.   Lon.  7a.  15.  W.  Lat.  »8.  »7-  N. 

waa  his  defence  of  the  murder  of  Lewis  D.  of  (1.)  *  PETITION,  n.f.  [pctitio,  Latin.]  t.  Re- 

Orleans,  only  brother  to  Charles  VI. ;  maintaining,  queft ;  intreaty ;  fupplication  ;  prayer.— We  muft 

in  a  public  difputation  at  Paris,  the  8th  of  March  propofc  unto  all  men  certain  petitions  incident  and 

1408,  that  the  murder  was  lawful,  and  that  "  it  is  very  material  in  caufes  of  this  nature.  Hooker.— 

allowable  to  employ  fraud,  treafbn,  and  every  other  My  next  poor  petition 

method,  however  bafe,  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant."  la,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  fome  pity 

Petit  died  in  1511,  at  Hefdin.  Upon  my  wretched  women.  Shak. 

(».)  Petit,  John  Lewis,  an  eminent  furgeoo,  —Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition,  and  my 

born  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  received  matter  in  people  at  my  requeft.  Efther  vii.  3. — A  houfe  of 

furgery  in  1700 ;  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  in  prayer  and  petition  for  thy  people.  1  Mac.  vii.— 

that  art,  that  in  1716  the  king  of  Poland  fent  for  We  muft  fend  up  petitions  and  thoughts  now  and 

him  to  his  court,  and  in  1734  the  king  of  Spain  then  to  heaven.  Law.  a.  Single  branch  or  article 

prevailed  on  him  to  go  into  that  kbgdom.   He  of  a  prayer. — 

reft  or  ed  the  health  of  tbofe  princes ;  and  they  en-  This  laft  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayV  Dryd. 

deavoured  to  detain  him  by  offering  him  great  ad-  (a.)  Petition,  in  law,  is  a  fupplication  made 

vantages,  but  he  chofe  rather  to  return  to  France,  by  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior,  and  especially  to  one 

He  was  received  into  the  academy  of  fciences  in  having  jurifdicrion.    It  is  uied  for  that  remedy 

17x5  ;  became  direftor  of  the  royal  academy  of  which  the  iubjedt  hath  to  help  a  wrong  done  by 

furgery;  made  fevcral  important difcoveries ;  and  the  king,  who  hath  a  prerogative  not  to  be  fued 

invented  new  inftruments  for  the  improvement  of  by  writ :  In  which  fenfe  it  is  either  general,  Thai 

furgery.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1750.   He  wrote  the  king  do  him  right ;  whereupon  tallows  a  ge- 

an  excellent  Treatife  on  the  Difeales  of  the  Bones,  neral  mdorfement  upon  the  fame,  Let  right  he  done 

the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  17*3 ;  and  the  party:  Or  it  is  fpecial,  when  the  conclusion 

many  learned  diflertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  and  indorfement  are  fpecial  tor  this  or  that  to  b© 

Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  $ur-  done,  &c.   By  ftatute,  the  foliciting,  labouring, 

gcry,  vol.  r«  or  procuring  ihe  putting  the  hands  or  content  of 

(3.)  Petit,  Peter,  an  eminent  French  mathe-  above  10  perfons  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or 

maiician,  born  at  Moot  lu  con  in  1589.    By  either  houfe  of  parliament,  tor  alterations  in  church 

Richelieu's  influence  he  became  engineer  to  the  or  ftate,  nnlefs  by  aflTent  of  three  or  more  julticea 

king,  and  intendant  of  fortifications  ;  and  was  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  a  majority  of  the 

fent  into  Italy  on  the  king's  bufinefs.   He  wrote  grand  jury  at  the  affixes  or  feffions,  &c.  and  re. 

feveral  works  upon  phyfical  and  aftronomicaJ  fub-  pairing  to  the  king  or  parliament  to  deliver  fucb 

jects,  and  died  in  1667.  petition  with  above  the  number  of  ten  perfons,  is 


(4.)  Petit,  Peu-r,  M.  D.  a  learned  French  fubject  to  a  fine  of  100I.  and  three  months  impri- 

phyfician,  born  at  Paris  In  1617.   He  graduated  fonment,  being  proved  by  two  witneffes  within  fix 

at  Montpeiier;  but  preferred  literary  purfuits  to  months,  in  the  court  of  £.  R.  or  at  the  affixes, 

medicine.  He  became  preceptor  to  the  fons of  the  &c.   And  if  what  is  required  by  this  ftatute  be 

prefident  Lamoignon.   He  wrote  many  pieces  in  obferved,  care  muft  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the 

Latin  prof*  and  verfe;  and  was  deeply  verfed  sn  king  contain  nothing  which  may  be  interpreted  to 

Vul,  XVH.  Pa&t  I.  Mm  rtfleS 
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reflect  on  the  adminiliration ;  far  if  they  do,  i*  favoured  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  acquired  an  ample 

may  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel:  and  fortune.  Being  a  Proteftant,  the  revocation  of  the 

it  is  remarkable,  that  the  petition  cf  the  city  of  edict  of  Nantes  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Geneva ; 

London  for  the  fitting  of  a  parliament  was  deemed  but  fettling  foon  after  at  Veray  in  Bern,  he  paired 

libellous,  becaufe  it  fuggeftcd  that  the  king's  dif-  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  affluence.   He  died 


folving  a  late  parliament  was  an  obftrutfiou  of 
juftice;  alio  the  petition  of  the  feven  bifhops  fent 
to  the  Tower  by  James  II.  was  called  a  libel,  &c. 
To  fubfcribe  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  frighten 
bim  into  a  change  of  his  meafures,  intinuitir.g,  that 
if  it  he  deoted,  many  thoujauds  of  bis  fubjetis  ivill  be 
dif contented,  &c.  16  included  among  the  contempt* 
again  A  the  king's  perfon  and  government,  tending 
to  weaken  the  fame,  and  is  puntihable  by  flee  aud 
imprifonment. 

*  To  Petition,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
folicit ;  to  fupplicate. — 

You  have  petitioned  ail  the  gods 
For  my  profperity.  Sbak. 
— The  mother  petitioned  her  goddefs  to  brftnw 
upon  them  the  greatell  gift  that  could  be  given. 
jld<u,on» 

*  PETITION  A  RILY.  adv.  [from  petitionary.] 
By  way  cf  begging  the  qudtion. — This  doth  but 
fttiticnarilj  infcr  a  dcxtrality  in  the  heavens. 

Brew** 

*  PETITIONARY.  *dj.  [from  petition.}  I,  Sup- 
plicatory  ;  coming  with  petitions. — 

Pardon  thy  petition/try  countrymen.  SJiai. 
It  is  our  bate  petitionary  Uealh 
That  blows  'em  lo  tins  gteatnefs.    Ben  Jon/on. 


in  1691,  and  had  17  children;  of  whom  one  took 
to  painting,  and  fettled  at  London,  where  he 
gained  reputation;  but  was  much  inferior  to  his 
father.  Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of 
painting  portraits  in  enamel.  He  made  ufe  of 
gold  and  liiver  plates,  and  feldom  enamelled  on 
copper.  His  price  was  ao  louifes  a  bead,  which 
,he  loon  raift-d  to  40. 

PETHTJERRE,  Ferdinand  Oliver,  an  eminent 
Prot'.-ftant  French  divine,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  i8ih  century.  He  was  mini- 
Iter  of  a  church  in  Chaux  De  Fond,  and  publifhed 
a  work  entitled,  Thoughts  on  the  Divine  Goodnefs  j 
divided  into  three  chapters,  containing  the  Defi- 
nition, Proofs,  and  Corfequences,  of  the  infinite 
goodnefs  of  God.  This  work  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  has  been  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli  and  other  languages.  But  one  of  the  chief 
tenets  included  in  it,  being,  that  the  ftate  of  fu- 
ture punilhmcAt  (which,  however,  he  places  in 
a  molt  terrific  point  of  view)  is  not  eternal,  and 
that  all  men  will  be  finally  happy,  he  was  firft 
prohibited  from  preaching,  and  afterwards  de- 
pofed.  A  tranfiation  of  this  work  was  publilhed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1799,  xamo. 

PET1  V£R,  James,  l\  R.  S.  an  eminent  Englifh 


a.  Containing  petition?  or  requeftn. — Petitionary  hotanift,  contemporary  with  Plukenet.   He  was 

prayer  belongcth  only  to  fuch  <s  are  in  themielves  bred  an  apothecary  with  Mr  Feltham,  of  St  Bar. 

impotent.  Hooker. — I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  tbolomew's  hofpital.    He  fettled  in  Alderfgate 

quell  ionary  and  petitionary  epiftltr..  Swift.  Street,  and  became  apothecary  to  the  C  barter - 

•  PETITIONER,  n.f.  [from  p.  tition  ]  One  who  houXe.  He  made  a  colle&ioo  in  natural  hiftory,  fo 

offers  a  petition.— When  you  have  received  the  valuable,  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane  offered  him  4C00L 

petitions,  and  it  will  pleafc  the  pciiucners  well  to  for  it  before  his  death,  and  purchaled  it  after, 

deliver  them  into  your  hand.  Bacon- — What  plea-  wards.   He  was  elected  F.  R.  8.  and  afiifted  Ray 

fure  cau  it  be  to  lie  encumbered  wiih  dependences,  in  the  ad  vol.  of  his  Hifiory  of  Plants.  He  engaged 

thronged  and  furrounded  with  petitioners  ?  Sovtif*  the  captains  and  furgeons  of  fliipa  to  bring  him 

—Their  prayers  are  to  the  reproach  of  the  /><■/<-  home  fpecimens  of  foreign  plants;  and  eoabkd 

's.  V  Eft  range. —  them  to  felect  proper  objects  by  printed  directions. 

Teir6,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief.  Drydsn.  He  wrote,  1.  Mufxl  Petiverianr  centurire  decern; 


— The  Roman  matrons  prcfented  a  petition  to 
the  fathers  ;  this  raifed  fo  much  raillery  upon  the 
petitioners,  that  the  Lilies  never  again  offered  to 
direct  the  lawgivers  of  their  country.  Addifon. 

PETITIO  prikcipu,  in  logic,  the  takiog  a 
thing  for  true,  and  drawing  concisions  from  it  as 
fuch,  when  it  is  really  falfe,  or  at  leafl  ward.-,  to 
be  proved  before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  it. 

(1.)  »  PETITORY,  adj.  [petitorius,  Lat.  peti- 
thirty  Fr.]  Petitioning;  claiming  the  property  of 
any  thing,  Ainfworth. 

la.)  Petitory  action,  in  Scots  law.  See 
Law,  Part  III.  Chap.  III.  Set%  I. 

PETITOT,  John,  a  curious  painter  in  enamel, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1609.  He  arrived  to  a  degree 
of  perfect  mi)  that  may  almost  be  accounted  inimi- 
table. He,  however,  only  painted  the  heads  and 
hands  of  the  figures ;  the  hair,  grounds,  and  dra- 
pery, Iving  executed  by  Bordier,  his  brother-in- 
law.    Thefe  two  artifts  had  the  credit  of  labour- 


169  a — 1 703  ;  8vo.  2.  Gaxopbylacii  Natnree  et 
Artis  deuuks  decern  ;  fol.  1701,  with  100  plates. 
3.  A  Catalogue  of  Mr  Ray's  Englifh  Herbal ;  fol. 
17 13  to  1715.  4.  Many  fmall  traces  enumerated 
in  Dr  Pultney'fl  book.  c.  Many  papers  in  the 
Pbilof.  Tianf.  6.  Plant*  rariores  Cbinenfes,  Ala* 
drafpatuH*,  et  African*,  &c.  in  Ray's  3d  vol. 
His  works  were  reprinted  in  1764,  in  a  vols.  fol. 
and  one  3vo.  He  died  aoth  April  1728;  and  his 
funeral  waa  honoured  by  the  literati. 

PET1VERIA,  in  botany,  Guinea  Hen  weed,  a 
genus  of  the  tetragyuia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexaudria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  nth  order,  HoUroce*. 
The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous ;  there  is  no  corolla ; 
and  but  one  feed,  with  rcilexed  awns  at  the  top. 

PETKUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Eaft  Friefe- 
land,  !  miles  SE.  of  Embdeu. 

(1.)  PETOUNE  Hotun,  a  town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  in  Kirin  Oula ;  48<  miles  NE.  of  Peking. 
Lon.  14a.  ao.  E.  Ferro.   Lat.  45.  15.  N. 


ing  together  for  50  years  in  the  greateft  harmony.  (a.)  ParouNE  Kiamen,  a  port  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
He  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  L  and  bis  fa-  tary;  9  miles  NW.  of  Petoune  Hotun. 
mily.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  highly  (u)  PETRA,  a  town  of  -  Greece,  on  the  coaft 
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of  fllyricutn  rear  pyrrhacMnm  and  the  mouth   April  t^t.  His  love  of  folitude  at  length  Induced 


of  the  Panyafm.    Co/.  Lucia* 

(a.)  Petri,  a  town  of  Midrca,  a  diftriet  of 
Thrace,  lying  towards  Macedonia;  but  in  what 
part  of  Macedonia  Livy  does  not  fay. 

(3.)  Petra,  Petr*:a,  or  Petrina,  {urbs  being 
vnderftood)  an  inland  town  of  Sicily,  SW.  or 
Engyum;  now  called  Petragua.  Ctttveritu, 
Ptof.  Sri.  bal. 

(4 — 7.)  Petra  was  affo  the  name  of  4  other" 
ancient  towns :  viz.  1.  in  Fieria  in  Maccdon : 
(Lrv.  Cit.)  a.  near  Dyrrhachium.  {Ltuan.  Crf.) 
3.  in  Elis:  and  4.  near  Corinth. 

f  S.)  Petra,  a  town  in  the  iflc  of  Mctelin. 

(9.)  Petra,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Mazara ;  % 
miles  NNW.  of  Girgendi. 

(to.)  Petra,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  fea ;  13  miles  NE.  of  Bova. 

(ir.)  Petra  Jecrtael,  a  town  of  the  Araale- 
kites,  near  the  Adfcenfoa  Scorpionis,  and  the 
valley  of  Salt  in  the  S.  of  Judxa :  afterwards  in" 


hiro  to  return  to  Vauclule ;  but,  after  the  death 
of  the  beautiful  Laura,  Provence  became  infup- 
portable  to  bim,  and  be  returned  toTtaly  in  135*  $ 
when,  being  at  Milan,  Galeas  Viccconti  made  him 
counfellor  of  ftatc.  Petrarch  fpent  almoft  all  the 
reft  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  diffe- 
rent cities  in  Italy.  He  was  archr'cac  in  of  Par- 
ma, and  canon  of  Padua ;  but  ne\er  r.ceived  the 
order  of  priefthood.  All  the  princes  and  great 
men  of  bis  time  gave  him  public  marks  of  their 
eftcem ;  and  while  he  lived  at  Arcqua,  3  miles 
from  Padua,  the  Florentines  fent  Bcccace  to  him 
with  letters,  inviting  him  to  Florence,  and  inform- 
ing him,  that  they  reftored  to  him  all  the  eftate 
of  which  his  father  and  mother  had  been  deprived 
during  the  diflentions  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines.  He  died  a  few  years  after  at  Arcqua, 
In  1374.  He  wrote  many  works  that  have  ren- 
dered bis  memory  immortal ;  printed  in  4  vo- 
lumes folio.   His  life  has  been  written  by  feveral 


the  poflcflioa  of  the  Edomite;,  after  deftroying  authors;  particularly  by  Mrs  Sufanna  Dobfon,  in 


the  Amalekites.  a  Kings  xiv.  Judges  i. 

(xa.)  Petra  Recem,  or  Rerem,  fo  called 
from  Rekem  king  of  the  Mtdianites,  flain  by  the 
Ifraelites ;  (Num.  xxxi.)  a  town  of  Arabia,  former- 
ly called  Arctt  or  Petra:  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Petrsea.  (Jo/ephuj.)  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Lon.  66. 
45.  from  the  Fortunate  I/lands,  and  Lat.  30.  20. 
It  declines  80  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  parallel  of 
Jenjfalem,  and  36  miles,  more  or  lefs,  from  its 
meridian  to  the  E. ;  Jofephus  fays,  that  the  moun- 
tain on  which  Aaron  died,  flood  near  IYtra ;  which 
Strabo  calls  the  capital  of  the  N.ibata:i;  at  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  days  journey  from  Jeri- 
cho. This  Petra  feems  to  be  the  Sch  of  Ifaiah 
xvi.  1.  and  xlii.  n.  from  the  Hebrew  nam**,  Petm, 
a  rock:  But  fome  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older 
than  the  time  of  the  Macedonians. 


a  vols.  Svc. 

PETRASTRUMIA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Frio- 
cipato  Ultra :  9  miles  S.  of  Benevento. 

PETRATSCHEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithua- 
nia, 4  miles  WSW.  of  Ragnitz. 

(1.)  *  PETRE.  *./  [from petra,  a  ftone.l  Nitre ; 
fait  petrc.  See  Nitre.— Powder  made  or  impure 
and  grcafy  pttre,  hath  but  a  weak  eraiffion,  and 
gives  but  a  faint  report.  Brown. — The  vefTel  was 
fir  ft"  well  nealed  to  prevent  cracking,  and  covered 
to  prevent  the  falling  in  ;of  any  thing  that  might 
unfrafonably  kindle  the  petre.  Boyle. — Nitre,  when 
it  is  in  its  native  ftate,  is  called  petwfalt,  when 
refined  falt-^efir.  Woodward* 

(a.)  Petre,  or  Saltpetre,  in  Chemiftry.  See 
Chemistry,  Tndext  and  Nitre. 
PETREA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angiofper- 


PETR£2.  Sec  Mineralocy,  Part  II.  Chop.  II.   mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 


PETR  /KA.   See  Petra,  N°  3. 

PETRAFITTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Cirra  ;  ?  miles  ESE.  of  Coferza. 

1*ETRAGLIA,  a  town  of  Sicily.  See  Petra, 
N5  3. 

PETRARCH,  Francis,  a  celebrated  I-alUn 
p^et,  born  at  Arer.zo  in  1304.  lie  fludied  ^1  <m- 
mir,  rhetoric*  and  philofophy,  4  years,  at  C  iv- 
pentras;  whence  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  lie 
ftudiedthe  law.  His  father  and  mother  dying  of 
the  plague  at  Avignon,  he  returned  t»  that  city, 
when  aa  ye-irsof  age,  to  fettle  his  domcftic  affair.-, 
am!  piirchafcd  a  country  houlc  in  a  very  iblitary 
but  agreeable  fituaiinn,  called  Vauelr/e  ;  where  be 
firft  faw  the  beautiful  Laura,  with  whom  be  fell 
in  love,  and  whom  he  ha/j  imrr.ortalifed  in  his 
poems.  He  travelled  into  Trance,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Germany;  and  at  his  return  to  Avig- 
non, entered  into  the  fervice  of  Pope  John  XXII. 
who  employed  him  iu  feveral  important  affairs. 
Petrarch  expected  fome  confiderable  pofts;  but 
beir.gdifappointed,  he  applied  himfelf  entirely  to 
poetry;  in  which  he  met  with  fuch  applaufe, 
that  tn  the  fame  day  he  received  letters  from 
Rome  and  Paris  inviting  him  to  receive  the  poetic 
crown.    He  preferred  Rome,  and  received  that 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  43th  order,  Perfonat*.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
qucpartite,  very  large,  and  coloured ;  the  corolla 
rotaceous ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  and  fituated  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  the  feeds  folitary. 
There  is  only  one  fpecics,  a  native  of  New  Spain. 
U  rik-s  to  15  or  16  feet,  with  a  woody  ftalk  co- 
\encl  with  grey  bark,  fending  out  feveral  long 
hrancln-s.  Thefe  have  a  whiter  bark  than  the 
ft  cm,  and  a>c  garnifhed  with  leaves  at  each  joint, 
which,  00  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  are 
placed  by  three  round  them  ;  but  higher  up,  they 
are  rough,  and  have  a  rough  furfacc.  TKe  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
loofe  bunches  9  or  10  inches  long,  each  flower 
Handing  on  a  (lender  flower-ftalk  about  an  inch 
King :  the  empalemcnt  of  tbe  flower  is  compofed 
of  5  narrow  obtufc  leaves  about  an  inch  long, 
which  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  much  more 
confpicuous  than  tbe  petals  which  are  white,  and 
not  more  than  half  the  length  of  tbe  eropalement. 
The  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from 
the  places  where  tbey  are  natives,  and  of  which 
very  few  are  good.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in 
a  good  hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  all  be  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot 


<:owo  from  the  fenatc  and  people  ou  the  «iU   filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
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hot-bed  of  tinners  bark,  where  they  fliouid  after- 
wards con  ft  ant  ly  remain. 

PETREL,  »./.  See  Proc  ill  aria,  N°  t.Sc  t. 

(i.)  PETRELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Moliie } 
ti  milea  E.  of  Molife. 

(a.)  Pbteblla,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania;  16  miles  SE.  of  Durazzo. 

•  PET!UiSCENT.  adj.  Xpetrefctnsy  Lat.]  Grow- 
ing  done;  becoming  ftone. — A  cave,  from  whofe 
arched  roof  there  dropped  down  a  pctrefcent  liquor. 
$oyU. 

PETRT,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coift. 

PETRJCO  W,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Chrudim } 
9  miles  S.  of  Chmdim. 

PETRIDIA,  in  the  old  fyftem  of  mineralogy,  a 
genus  of  fcrupi,  of  a  plain,  uniform  texture;  of 
i;o  great  variety  of  colours,  and  emulating  the 
external  form  of  pebbles. 

it.)*  PETRIFACTION. »./  [from  fxtrijlo  ,Lat.] 
t.  The  act  of  turning  to  ftone ;  the  ftate  of  being 
turned  to  (tone.— Its  concretive  fpirit  has  the 
feeds  of  petrifaaim  and  gorgon  within  itfelf. 
Urcivn.  a.  That  which  is  made  ftone.— Beautiful 
fliells,  pttrifaEliorii,  ores,  minerals,  ftones,  and 
other  natural  curiofitieE.  Cheyne. 

(a.)  Petrjfaction,  in  ph)fiobpy,  denotes  the 
convcrfion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other  fubftances, 
principally  animal  or  vegetable,  into  ftone.  Thefe 
boilies  are  more  or  lefs  altered  from  their  original 
ft.ite,  according  to  the  different  fubflances  they 
have  lain  buried  among  in  the  earth;  fome  of 
them  having  fu.Tcred  very  litt'e  change,  and  others 
being  f  >  highly  impregnated  with  cryft.dline,  fpar- 
ry,  pyriticat,  or  o:her  extraneous  matter,  as  to 
appear  mere  maflVs  of  ftone,  or  lumps  of  the 
matter  of  the  common  pyrites ;  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally of  the  external  dimenfions,  and  retain 
moie  or  lefs  of  the  internal  figure,  of  the  bodies 
into  the  poreti  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its 
way.  The  animal  fubftanccs  thus  found  petrified 
arc  chiefly  fea-flicllsj  the  teeth,  bony  palates,  and 
bones  of  fifli  ;  the  bones  of  land  animals,  &c. 
Thefe  are  found  varioufly  altered,  by  the  irfinua- 
tion  of  flony  and  mineral  matter  into  their  pores; 
and  the  fubftance  of  fome  of  them  is  now  wholly 
gone,  there  being  only  flony,  fparry,  or  other  mi- 
Hera!  matter  remaining  in  their  fhape  arid  form. 

(3.)  Petrifaction,  discoverjfs  respect- 
ing. Refprcting  the  manner  in  which  petiifac- 
tion  is  accomplilhed,  we  know  little.  It  hag  been 
thought  by  many  philofcphers,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  proa  fibs  of  nature;  and  accordingly 
fuch  places  as  affotded  a  view  of  it,  have  been 
looked  upon  as  great  curiofities.  However,  it  is 
now  difcovered,  that  petrifaction  is  exceedingly 
common ;  and  that  every  kind  of  water  carries  in 
it  fome  earthy  particles,  which  being  precipitated 
from  it,  become  ftone  of  a  greater  or  t< ifrr  degree 
f>f  hardnefs;  and  this  quality  is  mod  remarkable 
in  thofe  waters,  which  are  much  impregnated 
with  fclenitic  matter.  Of  late,  it  has  alfo  been 
found  by  fome  obfervations  of  a  petrifaction  in 
£nft  Lothian,  that  iron  contributes  greatly  to  the 
procefl*;  and  this  il  may  do  by  its  precipitation 
of  any  aluminous  earth  which  happens  to  be  d«f- 
folved  in  the  water  by  means  o.  an  acid  ;  for 
iron  has  the  property  of  precipitating  '.his  earth, 
though   it  cannot   precipitate  the  calcareous 
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kiud.  The  calcareous  kinds  of  earth,  however, 
by  being  foluble  in  water  without  any  acid,  muft 
coutribute  very  much  to  the  procefc  of  petrifac- 
tion, as  they  arc  capable  of  a  great  degree  of 
haidnefs  by  means  of  being  joined  with  fixed 
air,  on  which  depends  the  folidity  of  our  common 
cement  or  mortar  ufed  in  building  houfet.  The 
name  petrifaB'ion  belongs  only  to  bodies  of  vege- 
table or  animal  origin ;  and  to  determine  their 
clafs  and  genus,  or  even  fpecies,  it  is  ncceflary  that 
their  texture,  their  primitive  form,  and  in  fome 
meafurc  their  organization,  be  ftill  difcemible. 
Thus  we  ought  not  to  place  the  ftony  kernels, 
moulded  in  the  cavity  of  fome  fhell,  or  other  or- 
ganized body,  in  the  rank  of  petrifactions  properly 
fo  called. 

(4.)  Petrifaction,  FORMATION, CAUSES  4MB 
progress  of.  Petrifactions  of  the  vegetable  king* 
dom  arc  almoft:  all  cither  gravelly  or  filiceous  j  and 
are  found  in  gullies,  trenches,  &c.  Thofe  which 
ftrike  fire  with  flee!  arc  principally  found  in  fandy 
fiflures;  thofe  which  effervefce  in  acids  are  gene- 
rally  of  animal  origin,  and  are  found  in  the  hori- 
zontal bed6  of  calcareous  earth,  and  fometimes  in 
beds  of  clay  or  gravel ;  in  which  cafe  the  nature 
of  the  petrifaction  is  diffeirnt.  As  to  the  fubftar.- 
ces  which  are  found  in  gypfum,  they  feldom  un- 
dergo any  alteration,  cither  with  refpect  to  figure 
or  compofition,  and  they  are  very  tare.  Organi- 
zed bodies,  in  a  ftate  of  petrifaction,  generally 
acquire  a  degree  of  folidity  of  which  they  weie 
not  poflcfled  before  they  were  buried  in  the  earth; 
and  fome  of  them  are  often  fully  as  hard  as  the 
ftones  or  mitrices  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 
When  the  ftones  are  broken,  the  fragments  of 
petrifactions  aiecdfily  found,  and  eafiiy  diftinguiib- 
ed.  There  are  fome  organized  bodies,  however, 
fo  changed  by  petrifaction,  as  to  render  it  impot- 
fible  to  difcover  their  origin.  That  there  is  a  mat- 
ter more  or  lefs  agitated,  and  adapted  for  pene- 
trating bodies,  which  crumbles  and  feparates  t^eir 
parte,  draws  them  along  with  it,  and  difperfes 
them  here  and  there  in  the  fluid  which  furrounds 
them,  is  a  fact  of  which  nobody  feems  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt.  Indeed  we  fee  almoft  every  fub- 
ftance, whether  folid  or  liquid,  infenfibly  confume, 
diminifh  in  bulk,  and  at  laft,  in  the  lapfe  of  time, 
vanifh  and  difappear.  A  petrified  fubftance, 
ftrictly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  more  than  the  flce-Ie- 
ton,'  or  perhaps  image  of  a  body  which  has  once 
had  life,  cither  animal  or  vegetable,  combined 
with  fome  mineral.  Thus  petrified  wood  is  not 
In  that  ftate  wood  alone.  One  part  of  the  com- 
pound or  mafs  of  wood  having  been  deftroyed  by 
local  caufes,  has  been  compenfated  by  earthy  and 
Cindy  fubftanccs,  diluted  and  extremely  minute, 
which  the  waters  furrounding  them  had  depofited 
while  they  themfelvcs  evaporated.  Thefe  earthy 
fubftancos,  being  then  moulded  in  the  flceleton, 
will  be  more  or  lefs  indurated,  and  will  appear  to 
have  its  figure,  its  ftructure,  its  lize,  in  a  word, 
the  fame  general  characters,  the  fame  fpecific  at- 
tributes, and  the  fame  individual  d.ftcrenccs. 
Farther,  in  petrified  wood,  no  veftige  of  ligneous 
matter  appears  to  cxift.  We  know  that  common 
wood  i*  a  body  in  which  the  volume  of  folid  parts 
is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  pores.  When 
wood  is  buried  in  certain  places,  lapidific  fluids 
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extremely  divided  and  fometimes  coloured,  inli- 
nuate  themfelves  into  its  pores  and  611  them  up. 
Thefe  fluids  arc  afterwards  moulded  and  conden- 
fed.   The  folid  part  of  the  wood  is  decompofed 
and  reduced  into  powder*  which  it  expelled  with- 
out the  mafs  by  aqueous  filtrattoos.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  placet  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  wood  are  now  left  empty  in  the  form  of  pores. 
This  operation  of  nature  produces  no  apparent 
difference,  either  of  the  fixe  or  of  the  fhape  ;  but 
it  occafioos,  both  at  the  furface  and  in  the  in  fide, 
a  change  of  fubftance,  and  the  ligneous  texture  it 
inverted ;  that  it  to  fay,  that  which  was  pore  in 
the  natural  wood,  becomes  folid  io  that  which  it 
petrified ;  and  that  which  wat  folid  or  full  in  the 
firft  ftate,  becomes  porous  in  the  second.  In  this 
way,  fays  M.  Muford,  petrified  wood  is  much  lefs 
extended  in  pores  than  folid  parts,  and  at  the  feme 
time  forms  a  body  much  more  denfe  and  heavy 
than  the  firft.  As  the  pores  communicate  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  the  petrifaction 
ought  to  begin  at  the  centre,  and  end  with  the 
circumference  of  the  organic  body  fubjected  to 
the  action  of  the  lapidific  fluids.   Such  is  the  ori- 
gin of  petrifactions.    Tbey  are  organized  bodies 
which  have  undergone  changes  at  the  bottom  of 
Use  fea  or  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  which 
have  been  buried  by  various  accidents  at  different 
depths  under  the  ground.  To  underftand  proper- 
ly the  detail  of  the  formation  of  petrified  bodies, 
it  it  necefTary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
conftituent  parts.  Let  ut  take  wood  for  an  ex- 
ample. Wood  is  partly  folid  and  partly  porous. 
The  folid  parts  confift  of  a  fubftance,  bard,  lig- 
neous, and  compact*  which  forms  the  fupport  of 
the  vegetable ;  the  porous  parts  confift  of  veflels 
or  interfaces  which  run  vertically  and  horizontal- 
ly acrofs  the  ligneous  fibres,  and  which  ftrve  for 
conducting  air,  lymph,  and  other  fluids.  Among 
thefe  veflels,  the  trachiae,  which  rife  io  fpiral  forma, 
and  which  contain  only  air,  art  eafjly  diftinguifh- 
ed.   The  cyiindric  veffcls,  fome  of  which  contain 
lymph,  and  others  the  /menu  propritu,  are  full  only 
during  the  life  of  the  vegetable.  After  its  death 
they  become  vacant  by  the  evaporation  and  ab- 
fence  of  the  fluids  with  which  they  were  formerly 
tilled.  All  thefe  veflels,  whether  afcending  or 
defcending,  unite  with  one  another,  and  form 
great  cavities  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.  Ac 
cording  to  Malphigi  and  Duhamel,  the  ligneous 
fibres  are  themfelves  tubular,  and  afford  a  paffage 
to  certain  liquors;  in  fhort,  the  wood  and  bark 
are  interfperfed  with  utriculi  of  different  fhapes 
aod  Gzet.    The  augmentation  of  the  trunk  in 
thicknefs,  according  to  Malphigi,  is  accomplifhed 
by  the  annual  addition  of  a  new  exterior  covering 
of  fibres  and  of  trachiae.   Others  think  that  a 
concentric  layer  of  fap  wood  it  every  year  hard- 
ened, whilft  a  new  one  is  formed  from  the  bark. 
But  it  is  on  all  fides  agreed,  that  the  concentric 
layers  of  wood  are  diftinct  from  one  another,  bc- 
caufe  at  the  point  of  contact  betwixt  any  two  of 
them,  the  new  veffcls,  as  well  as  new  fibres,  are 
more  apparent  and  perceptible  than  they  are  in 
any  other  place. 

(5.)  PETRIFACTION'S,  M.  BERTRAND's  THEO- 
RY of  the  causes  of.  In  order,  fays  M.  Ber- 
trand,  in  bis  DiSiohnaitr  itt  Foffikj,  that  a  body 
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fhould  become  petrified,  it  it  neceflary  that  it  be, 
1.  Capable  of  prefer  vation  under  ground :  a.  That 
it  be  fheltered  from  the  air  and  running  water  (the 
ruins  of  Hercubweum  prove  that  bodies  which 
have  no  connection  with  free  air,  preferve  them- 
felves untouched  and  entire).  3.  That  it  be  Se- 
cured from  corrofive  exhalations.  4.  That  it  be 
in  a  place  where  there  are  vapours  or  liquids, 
loaded  either  with  metallic  or  ftony  particles  in  a 
ftatc  of  di Ablution,  and  which,  without  deftroying 
the  body,  penetrate  it,  impregnate  it,  and  unite 
with  it,  in  proportion  as  its  parts  are  diflipated  by 
evaporation. 

(6.) Petrifaction,  m.  Moncez's  tniory 
of.   M.  Mongez  explains  the  petrifaction  of  ve- 
getables as  follows:  In  proportion  to  the  tender- 
nefs  and  bad  quality  of  wood,  it  imbibes  the  great- 
er quantity  of  water ;  therefore  this  fort  will  un- 
queftionably  petrify  more  eaflly  than  that  which 
is  hard.   It  is  thought  that  all  the  petrified  wood 
fo  often  found  in  Hungary  has  been  originally  foft, 
fuch  as  firs  or  poplars.    Suppofe  a  piece  of  wood 
buried  in  the  earth ;  if  it  be  very  dry,  it  will  fuck 
up  the  moifture  which  furrounds  it  like  a  fpunge. 
This  moifture,  by  penetrating  it,  will  dilate  alt 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  traehise, 
or  air  veflels,  will  be  filled  firft,  and  then  the  lym- 
phatic veflels  and  tbofe  which  contain  the  Juccus 
proprhu,  as  tbey  are  likewife  empty.  The  water 
which  forms  this  moifture  keeps  in  diffolulioo  a 
greater  or  a  lefs  quantity  of  earth ;  and  this  earth, 
detached,  and  carried  along  in  its  courfe,  is  redu- 
ced to  fuch  an  attenuated  ftate,  that  it  efcapes 
our  eyes  and  keeps  itfelf  fufpended,  whether  by 
the  medium  of  fixed  air  or  by  the  motion  of  the- 
water.  Such  is  the  lapidific  fluid.  Upon  evapo- 
ration, or  the  departure  of  the  roenftruum,  this 
earth,  fand,  or  metal,  again  appears  in  the  form 
of  precipitate  or  fediment  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veflels,  which  by  degrees  are  filled  with  it.  Thit 
earth  is  there  moulded  with  exactnefs :  The  lapfe 
of  time,  the  fimultaneous  and  partial  attraction  of 
the  particles,  make  them  adhere  to  one  another  ; 
the  lateral  fuction  of  the  furrounding  fibres,  the 
obftruction  of  the  moulds,  and  the  hardening  j>f 
the  moulded  earth,  become  general ;  and  thece 
coofifts  nothing  but  an  earthy  fubftance  which 
prevents  the  finking  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  If 
the  depofit  is  formed  of  a  matter  in  general  pretty 
pure,  it  preferves  a  whiter  and  clearer  colour  than 
the  reft  of  the  wood;  and  as  the  concentric  layers 
are  only  perceptible  and  diftinct  in  the  wood,  be- 
caufe  the  veflels  are  there  more  apparent  on  ac- 
count of  their  fize,  the  little  earthy  cylinders,  in 
the  ftate  of  petrified  wood,  mud  be  there  a  little 
larger,  and  confequently  muft  represent  exactly 
the  turnings  and  feparatioos  of  thefe  layers.  At 
the  places  of  the  utriculi,  globules  arc  obferved, 
of  which  the  (napes  are  as  various  as  the  moulds 
wherein  they  are  formed.  The  anaftomofet  of 
the  proper  and  lymphatic  veflels,  fotm,  befidcs, 
points  of  fupport  or  reunion  for  this  ftony  fub- 
ftance.  With  regard  to  holes  formed  by  worms 
in  any  bits  of  wood,  before  they  had  been  buried 
in  the  earth,  the  lapidific  fluid,  in  penetrating 
thefe  great  cavities,  depofitt  there  as  eafily  the 
earthy  Adiment,  which  is  exactly  moulded  in 
them.   Thefe  vermiform  cylinders  are  fomewhat 
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left  in  balk  than  the  boles  in  wbich  they  are 
found,  which  is  owing  to  the  retreat  of  the  more 
refined  earth*  and  to  its  drying  up.   Let  any  one 
represent  to  himfetf  this  collection  of  little  cylin. 
ders,  vertical,  horizontal,  inclined  in  different  di* 
regions,  the  ftony  mafles  of  utriculi  and  of  anaf- 
toroofes,£nd  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  ftony 
fuhftance  which  forma  the  ground  worij  of  petri- 
faction.  Hitherto  not  a  (ingle  ligneous  part  is  de- 
ftroyed  ;  they  are  all  exifting,  but  forrounded  on 
every  fide  with  earthy  depofits ;  and  that  body 
which,  during  life*  was  compofed  of  folid  and  of 
empty  parts,  is  now  entirely  folid  ;  its  deft ru diem 
and  decompofttton  do  not  take  place  till  after  tlie 
formation  of  thefe  little  depoits.   In  proportion 
as  the  water  abandons  them,  rt  penetrates  the  lig- 
neous lubftancc,  and  deft  toys  it  by  an  infenfiblc 
fermentation.  The  woody  fibres  being  decompo- 
fad,  form  in  their  turn  voids  and  inter  (I  ices,  and 
there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  nothing  but  lit- 
tle ftony  cylinders.   But  in  proportion  as  thefe 
woody  fibres  di  (appear,  the  fiuroonding  moifture, 
loaded  with  earth  in  the  ftate  of  di  Ablution,  does 
not  fail  to  penetrate  the  piece  of  wood,  and  to 
remain  in  its  new  cavities.   The  new  depofit  af- 
Aimes  exactly  the  form  of  the  decomposed  fibres  ; 
it  envelopes  in  its  turn  the  little  cylinders  wbich 
were  formed  in  their  cavities,  and  ends  by  incor- 
porating with  them.   We  may  fuppofe  here,  that 
in  proportion  as  it  decompofes,  there  is  a  reaction 
of  the  ligneous  part  again  ft  the  lapidific  floid : 
from  this  reaction  a  colour  arifes  which  ftains 
more  or  lefs  the  new  depofit ;  and  this  colour  will 
make  it  eafily  diftinguifttable  from  that  which  has 
been  laid  in  the  infide  of  the  veflels.   In  all  petri- 
fied wood  this  ihade  is  generally  perceptible.  We 
have  then*  fays  M.  Mongcz,  4  diftinct  epochs  in 
the  procefs  by  wbich  nature  converts  a  piece  of 
wood  into  flone,  or,  to  l'peak  more  juftly,  by 
which  fhe  fubftrtutes  a  ftony  depofit  in  its  place : 
1.  Perfect  vegetable  wood,  that  is  to  fay,  wood 
eo'npofed  of  folid  and  of  empty  parts,  of  ligneous 
fibres,  and  of  veflels.   1.  Wood  having  its  veflVls 
obftructed  and  choaked  up  by  an  earthy  depofit, 
while  its  foiid  parts  remain  unaltered.    3.  The 
folid  parts  attacked  and  decompofed,  forming 
new  Cavities  betwixt  the  ftony  cylinders,  which 
remain  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  which  fupport  the 
whole  mafs.   4.  Thefe  new  cavities  filled  with 
new  depofits,  which  incorporate  with  the  cylin- 
ders, and  compofe  nothing  elfe  but  one  general 
earthy  mafs  reprefenting  exadly  the  pieceof  wood. 
Among  the  petrifactions  of  vegetables  called  den- 
Jrv/ittf,  are  found  parts  of  J  Drubs,  fteros,  roots, 
portions  of  the  trunk,  fome  fruits,  &c.    We  muft 
not,  however,  confound  the  impreffions  of  modes, 
ferns,  and  leaves,  nor  incruftations,  with  petrifac- 
tions.  Among  the  petrifactions  of  animals,  we 
find  (hells,  cruftaceous  animals,  polyparii,  fome 
worms,  the  booy  parts  of  fifties  and  of  amphibious 
animals,  few  or  no  real  infects,  rarely  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  together  with  the  bony  portions  of 
the  human  body.    The  cornua  ammonia  are 
petrified  ferpents;  and  with  regard  to  figured 
and  accidental  bodies,  thefe  are  lupus  nature. 

(7O  Petrifaction.  Naturb's  periods  of 
accomplishing.  It  is  a  queftion  of  great  im* 
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portance  among  naturafifts,  to  know  the  time 
which  Nature  employs  in  petrifying  bodies  of  an 
ordinary  fize. — It  was  the  wifh  of  the  late  empe- 
ror, that  fome  means  ihould  be  taken  for  deter- 
mining this  queftion.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Baillu, 
diredor  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  of  his  im- 
perial majelty,  and  fome  other  naturalifts,  had, 
teveral  years  ago,  the  idea  of  making  a  refearch 
which  might  throw  fome  light  upon  it.  His  im- 
perial ma  jetty  being  informed  by  the  unanimous 
obfervations  of  modern  hiftorians  and  geographers, 
that  certain  pillars  which  are  adually  feen  in  the 
Danube  in  Gervia,  near  Belgrade,  are  remains  of 
the  bridge  which  Trajan  conftruded  over  that 
river,  prefumed  that  thefe  pillars  having  been  pre* 
ferved  for  fo  many  ages,  behoved  to  be  petrified, 
ar.d  that  they  would  furoifh  fome  information 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  nature  employs  in 
changing  wood  into  ftone.  The  emperor  think- 
ing this  hope  well  founded,  and  wiftiing  to  fatisfy 
his  curiofity,  ordered  bis  ambaflador  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  to  afk  permiffion  to  take  up  from 
the  Danube  one  of  the  pillars  of  Trajan's  bridge. 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  one  of  the  pillars 
was  accordingly  taken  up ;  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  the  petrifaction  had  only  advanced  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  fpace  of  1500  years. 
There  are,  however,  certain  waters  in  which  thin 
tranfmutation  is  more  readily  accomplifhed. — Pe- 
trifactions appear  to  be  formed  more  (lowly  in 
earths  that  arc  porous  and  in  a  flight  degree  moift, 
than  in  water  itfelf.  When  the  foundations  of 
the  city  of  Quebec  in  Canada  were  dug  up,  a  pe- 
trified favage  was  found  among  the  laft  beds  to 
which  they  proceeded.  Although  there  was  no 
idea  of  the  time  at  which  this  man  had  been  buried 
under  the  ruins,  it  is  however  true,  that  his  qui- 
ver and  arrows  were  ftill  well  preferved.  Jn  dig- 
ging a  lead  mine  in  Derbyfhire  in  1 744,  a  human 
IkeMon  was  found  among  flags  horns.  It  is  itn- 
poflible  to  fay  how  many  ages  this  carcafe  had 
lain  there.  In  1695  the  entire  fkeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant was  dug  up  near  Tonna  in  Thuringia. 
Some  time  before  this  epoch  the  petrified  fkele- 
ton of  a  crocodile  was  found  in  the  mines  of  that 
country.  We  might  cite  another  fad  equally  cu- 
rious, which  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  centory.  John  Munte,  curate  of  Siaegarp  jn 
Scania,  and  feveral  of  his  parifhioners,  wiftiing  to 
procure  turf  from  a  drained  marfliy  foil,  found, 
fome  feet  below  ground,  an  entite  cart  with  the 
fkeletons  of  the  horfes  and  carter.  It  is  prefumed 
that  there  had  formerly  been  a  lake  in  that  place, 
and  the  carter  attempting  to  pafs  over  on  the  ire, 
had  by  that  meansprobablyperifhedt  In  fine,  wood, 
partly  foffil  and  partly  coaly,  has  been  found  at  a 
great  depth,  in  the  clay  of  which  tile  was  made 
for  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay.  It  is  but  very  lately 
that  foffil  wood  was  dilcovered  at  the  depth  of 
75  feet  in  a  well  betwixt  Iffi  and  Vauvres  near 
Paris.  This  wood  was  in  fand  betwixt  a  bed  of 
clay  and  pyrites,  and  water  was  found  four  feet 
lower  than  the  pyrites.  M.  de  Laumont,  infpec* 
tor  general  of  the  mines,  fays  {Journal  de  Physique, 
Mai  1736),  that  tn  the  icao-mineat  Pontpcan  near 
Rt-nnes,  is  a  fiflurv,  pnl .  .ps  the  only  one  of  its 
kind.   In  that  fiflure,  fea-flitils,  rounded  pebbles, 
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an  entire  beech,  have  been  found  140  feet  clafled  among  the  petrifactions  as  Coon  as  the  cab 

deep.    This  beech  was  laid  horizontally  in  the  careooe  particles  have  obtained  a  new  arrange- 

direction  of  the  fnTure.    Its  bark*  was  converted  ment ;  for  example,  when  they  have  become  fpar- 

into  pyrites,  the  fap-wood  into  jet,  and  the  ecu-  ry ;  filled  with  calcareous  earth  either  hardened 

tre  into  coal.   Many  pieces  of  petrified  wood  arc  or  look-,  or  when  they  lie  in  the  ftrata  of  the 

found  in  different  departments  of  France,  and  earth.   "  Thefe,  fays  he,  form  the  greateft  part 

of  the  foffil  collections  which  are  fo  induftrioufly 


particularly  in  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  ci- de- 


Savoy.    In  Cobourg  in  Saxony,  and  in  the   made,  often  without  any  regard  to  the 


and  only  ofr  they  can  be  of,  viz.  that  of  enrich- 
iog  zoology.  Mineralogifts  are  fatisfied  with  fee- 
ing the  poffibility  of  the  changes  the  lime  ft  one  un- 
dergoes in  regard  to  its  particles ;  and  al(b  with 
receiving  fome  infight  into  the  alteration  which 

tfac  C  t\ 1 1  \\  H<19  CU^jJc^i  tOs  s^s^Otll  till?  flil^  of*  I  lit 

ftrata  which  are  now  found  in  It.** 


of  Mifoia,  trees  of  a  confiderable 
fs  have  been  taken  from  the  earth;  which 
entirely  changed  into  a  very  fine  agate, 
aa  alfo  their  branches  and  their  roots.  In  (aw- 
ing them,  the  annual  circles  of  their  growth 
have  been  diftinguifhed.  Pieces  have  been  taken 
up,  on  which  it  was  diftinctly  feen  that  they  bad 
been  gnawed  by  worms ;  others  bear  vifibJe  marks  cd  lb  el  Is,  where  the  petrifactions  arc  of  a  limy  or 
of  the  hatchet.    In  fine,  pieces  have  been  found  chalky  nature,  anfwer  extremly  well  as  a  manure ; 


which  were  petrified  at  one  end,  while  the  other 
ft  ill  remained  in  the  ftate  of  wood  fit  for  being 
burned.  It  appears  then  that  petrified  wood  is  a 
great  deal  Ids  rare  in  nature  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  •.'** 

(8.)  Petrifaction,  Observations  or 
Messrs.  Cronstebt  and  KiawAN  respect- 
ing. CronAedt  has  excluded  petrifactions  from 
any  place  in  the  body  of  hkt  fyftem  of  mineralogy, 
but  takes  notice  of  them  in  his  appendix.  He  dif- 


but  the  indurated  kind  fcrve  only  for  making 
grottoes.  Gypfeous  petrifactions  are  extremely 
rare;  however,  Chardin  informs  us,  that  he  had 
feen  a  lizard  in  do  fed  in  a  ft  one  of  that  kind  in 
Perfia.  IL  Ler*isa,  or  bodies  changed  into  a  flin- 
ty fubftance.  Thefe  are  all  indurated,  and  are  of 
the  following  fpecies :  z.  Cornelians  In  form  of 
/hells  from  the  river  Tomsa  in  Siberia.  «.  Agate 
in  form  of  wood :  a  piece  of  which  is- (rid  to  be 
in  the  collection  of  the  Count  de  Teffin.  Co 
tinguiflics  them  by  the  name  of  Miner  aim  I, a  rim-   ralloids  of  white  flint  (  Millar  a)  found  in  8we- 


ta,  and  defines  them  to  be  w  mineral  bodies  in  the 
form  of  animals  or  vegetables."  The  rnoft  re- 
markable obfervation6  concerning  them,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  ECirwan,  who  differs  in  fome  parti, 
culars  from  Mongcz,  are  as  follow.  1.  Thofe 
of  ihcils  are  found  on  or  near  the  farface  of 
the  earth  ;  thofe  of  fifh  deeper  j  and  thofe  of 
wood  deeper  ftill.  Shells  in  fubftance  »re  found 
in  vaft  quantities,  and  at  confiderable  depths.  1. 
The  fubftances  mod  fufccptiblc  of  petrifaction 
are  thofe  which  1 
procefs  ;  of  which 

kinds  of  wood,  ficc. ;  while  the  fofter  parts  of 
animals,  which  eafily  putrefy,  are  feldom  met 
with  in  a  petrified  ftate.  1  3.  They  are  moft 
commonly  fonnd  in  ftrata  of  marl,  chalk,  lime- 
ftone,  or  clay  ;  feldom  in  fandftone,  ftill  more 


den-  4.  Wood  of  yellow  Hint  found  in  Italy,  in 
Turkey  near  Adrfanopie,  and  produced  by  the 
waters  of  Lough-ncagh  in  Ireland.  III.  Lam/* 
Arvillactm  ;  where  the  bodies  appear  to  be  chan- 
ged into  elay.  Thefe  are  fonnd  either  loofe  and 
friable,  or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a 
piece  of  porcelain  clay,  met  with  in  a  certain  col- 
lection, with  all  the  marks  of  the  root  of  a  tree 
upon  tt.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  ofteocotla ; 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  roots  of  the  poplar  tree 
ioit  relift  the  putrefactive  changed,  and  not  to  confitt  of  any  calcareous  fub- 
kind  arc  fheils,  the  harder  ftanee.  A  fort  of  foffile  ivory,  with  all  the  pro- 
perties of  clay,  is  faid  like  wife  to  be  found  in 
fome  places.  IV.  Lama  Infa&t*;  where  the  fiib- 
ftances  are  impregnated  with  great  quantities  of 
i  a  Its.  Hdman  bodies  have  been  twice  found' im- 
pregnated with  vitriol  of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Fah- 


feldom  in  gypfum  ;  and  never  in  gneifs,  granite,  lun,  in  the  province  of  Dalarne  in  Sweden.  One 
bafaltes,  or  fcboerl.   Sometimes  they  are  found   of  them  was  kept  for  feveral  years  in  a  giafs-cafe. 


in  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  filver ; 
confifting  a i rnoft  always  of  that  kind  of  earth  or 
other  mineral  which  furrounds  them  ;  fometimes 
of  (ilex,  agate,  or  cornelian.  4.  They  are  found 
in  climates  where  the  animals  themfelvee  could 
not  have  exifted.  5.  Thofe  found  in  (late  or 
clay  are  compreffed  and  flattened. 


but  at  tail  began  to  moulder  and  fall  to  pieces. 
Turf  and  roots  of  trees  are  likewlfe  found  in  wa- 
ter ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriol:  They  do 
not  flame,  but  look  like  a  coal  in  a  ftrong  fire* 
neither  do  they  decay  'in  the  air.  V.  Bodies  pe- 
netrated by  mineral  inflammable  fafeftancej.  f . 
By  pit-coal,  foch  as  wood;  whence  fome  have 


(9.)  Petrifactions, Cronstedt's  arrange-   imagined  coal  to  hay&  been  originally  produced 

from  wood.  Some  of  thefe  Iftibftances  are  fully 
faturated  with  the  coaly  matter?  others  not.  A- 
mong  the  former  Cronfiedt  reckons  jet?  among 
the  latter  the  fubftance  called  irtumia  vejrtoSifisi 
which  is  of  a  loofe  texture,,  refers  wing  amber,' and 

*.  Thofe  penetrated  by  a& 
The  Only  example  oi  thefe 

Some  are  found  entirely  changed  into  a  given  by  our  author  is  a  kind  oGtuff-  iri  the  pro- 
calcareous  fpar.  All  of  them  are  found  in  France,  vine/ of  Skone  in  Sweden.  >  The  'Egyptian  mum- 
Sweden,  and  other  countries  in  great  plenty.  Ou  mies,  he  obferves,  cannot  have  any  place  amo  g 
thefe  petrifactions  Cronftedt  obfcrve*,  that  fhelis  this  (pedes,  as  they  are  impregnated  artificially  Vrwht 
and  eorais  are  compofed  of  limy  matter  even  aJphaltum,  in  a  manner  fimilaiMo  what  happens 
when  ftill  iuhabitedby  their  animals,  but  they  are   naturally  with  the  wood  and  cttly  matter  in'ttie 

lall 


KENT  or.  The  different  fpecies  of  petrifactions, 
according  to  Croaftedt,  are,  L  Terror  Larvata  ; 
extraneous  bodies  changed  into  a  limy  fubftance, 
or  calcareous  changes.  Thefe  are,  t,  Loofe  or 
friable.  2.  Indurated.  The  former  are  of  a 
chalky  nature,  in  form  of  vegetables  or  animals ;  may  be  ufed  as  foch. 
the  fccond  filled  with  Colid  limeftone  In  the  fame  phaltum  or  rock-oil. 
a.* 


I- 
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laft  fpecies.  5.  Thofe  impregnated  with  fulphur 
which  baa  diffblved  iron,  or  with  pyrites.  Human 
bodies,  bivalve  and  univalve  {hells,  and,  infccls, 
have  been  all  found  in  this  ftate;  and- the  laft  are 
found  in  the  alum  ftate  at  Andrarum,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Skone  in  Sweden.  VI.  Larv*  mrtaJJifer* ; 
where  the  bodies  are  impregnated  with  metals. 
Thefe  are,  1.  Covered  with  native  filver ;  which 
is  found  on  the  furface  of  (bells  in  England,  a. 
Where  the  metal  is  mineralized  with  copper  and 
fulphur.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Fahletz,  or  grey  fil- 
ver ore,  in  the  lhape  of  ears  of  corn,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  vegetables,  found  in  argillaceous  Hate  at 
Frankenberg  and  Tahlitteren  in  Hefle.  3.  Larv* 
c*ptifcr*t  where  the  bodies  are  impregnated  with 
copper.  To  this  fpecies  principally  belong  the 
Turquoife  or  Turkey  (tones,  improperly  fa  called ; 
being  ivory  and  bones  of  the  elephant  or  other 
animals  impregnated  with  copper.  See  Tur- 
quoise. At  Simore  in  the  ci-devant  Languedoc, 
there  are  bones  of  animals  dug  up,  which,  during 
calcination,  a  flume  a  blue  colour ;  but,  according 
to  Cronftedt,  it  is  not  probable  that  tbefe  owe 
their  colour  to  copper.  3.  With  mineralifed  cop- 
per. Of  tbele  our  author  gives  two  examples. 
One  is  where  the  copper  is  mineralifed  with  ful- 
phur and  iron,  forming  a  yellow  marcafitical  ore. 
With  this  fome  (hells  are  impregnated  which  lie 
upon  a  bed  of  loadftone  in  Norway.  Other  pe- 
trifactions of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  form  of 
fith  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The  other 
kind  is  where  the  copper  is  impregnated  with  ful- 
phur and  filver.  Of  this  kind  is  the  grey  filver 
ore,  like  ears  of  corn,  found  in  the  (late  quarries 
at  Hefle.  4.  Larva ferr\ftT*%  with  iron  in  form 
of  a  calx,  which  has  a  (Turned  the  place  or  fliape 
of  extraneous  bodies.  Tbefe  are  either  loofe  or 
indurated.  Of  the  loofe  kind  are  (bme  roots  of 
trees  found  at  the  lake  Algelma  in  Finland.  The 
indurated  kinds  are  exemplified  in  fome  wood 
found  at  Orbiflan  in  Bohemia.  5.  Where  the  iron 
is  mineralized,  as  in  the  pyritaceout  larv*.  VII. 
Where  the  bodies  are  tending  to  decomposition, 
or  in  a  way  of  deftruction.  Among  tbefe,  our 
author  enumerates  Mould  and  Turf,  which 
fee:  alfo Cement,  Mortar,  Rock,  Sand,  Se- 
lbnit/e,  Stone,  and  Water.  See  likewife  Fos- 
sil, and  Moun  tain. 

(10.)  Petrifaction,  Singular  animal. 
The  Abbe  De  Sauvages,  celebrated  for  his  refir.ed 
tafte  and  knowledge  in  natural  hiftory,  in  a  tour 
through  Languedoc,  between  Alais  and  Uzes, 
met  with  a  narrow  vein  of  no  more  than  two  toi- 
fes  wide,  which  crofles  the  road,  and  is  bordered 
pn  one  fide  by  a  grey  dirty  foil,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  dry  fandy  earth,  each  of  a  vaft  extent,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  narrow  vein  which  feparates 
them.  In  this  narrow  vein  only  are  contained 
petrified  ih  el  1 8,  cemented  together  by  a  whitifb 
marl.  They  aye  in  prodigious  plenty;  among 
which  there  is  ooc  fpecies  which  the  Abbe  does 
not  remember  tq  have  any  where  deferibed.  This 
fhell  has  the  (hape.of  a  horn,  fomewhat  incurva- 
ted  towards  the  bafc.  (Seejfc.  Q.f&teCCLXXlII.) 
It  feems  compoled  of  feveral  cups,-  let  into  each 
other,  which  are  foro«umc»  found  feparate,  They 
have  all  deep  channels,  which. extend*  as  in  many 
other  (hells,  fiony  the  bafe  U  tl*e.  aperture  j  the 
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projecting  ribs  which  form  thefe  channels  are 
moftly  worn  away,  being  rarely  to  be  found  en- 
tire. Sometimes  feveral  are  grouped  together; 
and  at  a  proof  that  tbey  are  not  a  fortuitous 
aflemblage  caafed  by  the  petrifaction,  they  are  fix- 
ed  together  through  their  whole  length,  in  fuch 
fort,  that  their  bafe  and  aperture  are  regularly 
turned  the  fame  way.  The  Abbe  mould  have  re- 
ferred this  to  the  genus  which  Linnaeus  and  the 
Marquis  d'Argenville  named  dtntalts,  had  they  not 
been  let  into  each  other.  He  found  fome  of  them 
whofe  aperture  or  hollow  was  not  flopped  up  by 
the  petrifaction,  and  feemed  as  cones  adapted  to 
one  another  (fig.  10),  forming  a  row  of  narrow 
cells,  feparated  by  a  very  thin  partition :  this  row 
occupied  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  cavity  of 
the  fhell.— Fossil  bones  are  very  common  in  Bal- 
matia.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  in  their 
nature  apparently  very  extraordinary ;  but  we 
have  found  no  tolerable  account  or  probable  con- 
jecture of  their  origin.  Vitaliano  Donati  of  Pa- 
dua, in  his  Saggio  Jopra  la  Jior'u  naturaU  delt  Adri- 
atic^ was  thenrft  who  took  notice  of  tbem ;  and 
Fortis,  in  his  travels  into  Dalmatia,  has  given  a 
copious  account  of  tbem.  They  are  dor  com- 
mon in  the  iflands  of  Chbrso  and  Osero.  See 
Foetis's  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  page  440 — 465, 
and  Vitaliano. 

*  PETRIFACTIVE.<i<f).  Ifrom  petrifatm  Lat.} 
Having  the  power  to  form  (tone. — There  are  many 
to  be  found,  which  are  but  the  lapidefcencea  and 
petrifaSive  mutation  of  bodies.  Brown. 

*  PETRIFICATION,  n.  /.  [/rfrjjwrtisw,  Fr. 
from  petrify.]  A  body  formed  by  changing  other 
matter  to  ftone. — In  thefe  flrange petrifications!  the 
hardening  of  the  bodies  feems  to  be  effected  prin- 
cipally, if  not  only,  by  altering  the  difpofition  of 
their  parts.  Boyle 

*  PETRIFIC.  adj.  [ petrijktu,  Lat.}  Having  the 
power  to  change  to  ftone-— 

Winter's  breath, 

A  nitrous  blaft  that  ft rikcipetrific  death.  Savage. 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifie,  cold  and  dry, 

As  with  a  trident,  fmote.        Milt.  Par.  Loft. 

(1.)  PETRIFIED,  part,  adj.  changed  into  ftone, 

(a.)  Petrified  City.  The  ftory  of  a  petrified 
city  is  well  known  all  over  Africa,  and  has  been 
believed  by  many  confiderable  perfons  even  in  Eu- 
rope. Lewis  XIV.  was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  its 
reality,  that  be  ordered  hisambaffador  to  procure 
the  body  of  a  man  petrified  from  it  at  any  price. 
Dr  Shaw's  account  of  this  affair  is  decifive,  that  it 
is  all  a  cheat  and  impofition ;  that  M.  Le  Matre, 
the  French  conful  at  Tripoli,  about  1720,  made 
great  inquiries  into  the  truth  of  the  report ;  but, 
though  be  detected  the  cheat,  complied  with  the 
cuftom  of  the  diftrift  of  R as  Se  m  fo  tar,  as  to  throw 
away  1000  dollars  for  a  mutilated  image  of  Cupid, 
which  the  pretended  fearchers  brought  to  him  as 
tbey  faid,  from  Raj  Sent,  at  the  rifle  of  their  lives, 
but  which,  he  learned  afterwards,  they  had  found 
among  the,  ruins  of  Ltptis ;  and  to  conceal  the  de- 
ceit, had  broke.u  off  the  quiver,  wings,  and  other 
characteriftica  of  the  deity.  However,  there  is  one 
remarkable  circumftance  relating  to  Ras  Sera  that 
deferves  to  be  recorded.  When  the  winds  have 
blown  away  the  billows  of  fand  which  frequently 
etver  and -conceal  tbefe  petrifications,  tbey  dlfco- 
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ver,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  depreffed  the  fource  of  the  Petrina,  10  miles  S.  of  P*tri* 
places  of  this  diftricr,  fcveral  little  pools  qf  water,   w  ia,  N°  r. 

which  is  afually  of  fo  pooderoos  a  nature,  that,  PETRIZZI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ut 
upon  drinking  it,  it  paffes  through  the  body  like  tra ;  5  miles  from  Squillace. 
quickfilver.  This  perhapa  may  be  that  petrifying  PETR  OB  RUSSIANS,  a  religious  fe#,  which 
fluid  which  has  all  along  contributed  to  the  con«  had  its  rife  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  about 
verfion  of  the  palm-trees  and  the  echini  into  ftone.  A.D.  xno.  The  name  is  derived  from  Peter  Br*yjf 
(r.)  *  To  P«tw ft.  v.  a.  [ jprtrifier,  Fr.  petra  and  a  Provencal,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  abufea 
jh,  Lat.1   x.  To  change  to  It  one. —  of  the  church.   His  follow  rs  were  numerous; 

A  few  resemble  petrified  wood.  Woodward,  and  for  ao  years  he  laboured  in  the  miniftry  with 
t.  To  make  callous  j  to  make  obdurate,— Schifm  great  zeal.  He  was,  howeVer,  burnt  in  aijo,  by 
is  marked  out  by  the  apoftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  a  an  enraged  populace  let  on  by  the  clergy.  The 
kind  of  petrifying  crime.  Decay  of  Piety.— Though  chief  of  Bruys  s  followers  was  a  monk  named  Hen- 
their  fouls  be  not  yet  wholly  petrified*  yet  every  ry;  from  whom  the  Petrobruffians  were  alfo  call, 
set  of  fio  makes  gradual  approaches  to  it.  Decay  ed  Hcnricians.  They  held,  1.  That  children 
tf  Piety. —  before  the  age  of  reafon  cannot  be  juftined  by 

Full  in  the  midft  of  Euclid  dip  at  once,         baptiun.   a.  That  no  churches  fhould  be  built* 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pepe.   but  that  thofe  that  already  are  fhould  be  pulled 

Who  coin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart.  Young,   down.   3.  That  the  crofs  ought  to  be  pulled 
(».)  •  To  Pit  rift.  v.  n.   To  become  ftone*—   down  and  burnt,  becaufe  we  ought  to  abhor  the 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow,  inftrumenta  of  our  Saviour's  paflion.  4.  That  the 

And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden.   real  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  not  exhibited  in 

PETRIFYING  waters  arc  numerous  in  Scot,    the  eucharift,  but  merely  reprefented  by  their  6- 
laod.  The  river  of  Ayr,  in  Ayrfhire,  has  been   gurea  and  fymbols.    5.  That  facrifices,  alms, 
long  known  to  poffefs  a  ftrotig  petrifying  power i   prayers,  8cc.  do  not  avail  the  dead, 
and  the  mooter  of  Ayr  Stones,  which  arc  nothing      PETROCORII,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
but  wood  petriBed  in  that  river,  are  univerfally  part  of  Gaul,  which  was  called  Pericoro  before 
known,  as  the  heft  fubftances  for  making  hones   the  revolution.  C*C  de  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  c.  75 
for  razors-   There  are  alfo  feveral  fprings  of  this     PETROJOANNITES,  followers  of  Peter  John, 
kind  in  Roxburgh -{hire.  **  One  is  found  (fays  the   or  Peter  Joannes,  i.  e.  Peter  the  fon  of  John,  who 
rev.  J.  Arkie)  on  the  Tweeden,  exceedingly  pow-   flourilhed.in  the  nth  century.   His  doctrine  was 
erful,  and  containing  a  great  quantity  of  water,   not  known  till  after  his  death,  when  his  body  was 
where  large  mafles  of  petrified  matter  appear  00   taken  out  of  his  grave  and  burnt.    His  opinions 
every  fide  converted  into  folid  ftone.   The  pro-   were,  that  he  alone  had  the  knowledge  of  the 
grefi  of  the  petrifaction  is  diftinct  and  beautiful,   true  fenfe  wherein  the  apoftles  preached  the  gof- 
The  fog,  which  grows  on  the  edge  of  the  fpring,  pel;  that  the  reafonable  foul  is  not  the  form  of 
and  is  fprinkled  with  water,  is  about  8  inches  high ;   man ;  that  there  is  no  grace  infufed  by  baptifm; 
the  lower  part  is  converted  into  folid  ftone ;  the   and  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  pierced  with  a  lance  on 
middle  appears  as  if  half  frozen,  and  the  top  is  the  croft  before  he  expired, 
preen  and  flourifhing.  The  petrified  matter,  when      ( 1.)  *  PETROL.        \  n.f.  [fetrole,  Fr.)  Pe~ 
burnt,  is  refolvcd  into  very  fine  lime.  The  fpring      (1.)  •  PETROLEUM  J  trol  or  petroleum  is  a 
itfclf,  when  led  over  the  fields  in  little  rills,  ferti-  liquid  bitumen,  black,  floating  on  the  water  of 
lizes  them  exceedingly."   Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat,  fprings.  Woodward,  ., 
Acc.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  78.  (a  )PBTROLiuM,  or  Rocx  oix.|  a  thick  oily 

PETRIKOYV,  or  Peterrau,  a  town  of  Po-  fubftance  exuding  out  of  the  earth,  and  collected 
land,  in  the  palatinate  of  Siradia :  48  miles  ESE.  on  the  furface  of  wells  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
of  Siradia*  and  80  SW.  of  Warfaw.  Diets  were  See  Chemistry,  Index;  and  Mineralogy, Part 
anciently  held,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  elected  in  II,  Chop.  VI.  Gen.  Ill,  Sp.  a.  It  is  found  in  fome 
it.  In  1641*  and  173  r»  it  was  burnt.  Lon.  19.  wells  in  Italy,  and  in  adeferted  mine  in  the  province 
46.  E.   Lat.  5 1.  1  a.  N.  of  Dalarne  in  Sweden.   In  this  kft  place  it  is  col- 

PETRINA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  now   letted  in  ftnall  hollows  of  lime- ftone,  like  re  fin  in 
called  Pstracuia.   See  Petra,  N°  3.  the  pine  tree.  It  is  found  trickling  from  the  rocks, 

(*.)  Petrina,  or  Petrinia,  a  river  of  Croatia,  or  iffuing  from  the  earth,  in  many  parts  of  the 
which  rifea  near  Petrinia  Pufta,  and  runs  into  the  late  Modencfc,  and  in  various  parts  of  France, 
Kulpa,  near  Petrinia.  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scotland,  as  well  as 

(3.)  Petri*  \,  or  )  a  ftrong  town  of  Croatia,  on  in  Alia.  It  is  alfo  found  mixed  with.earth  and 
(1.)  PETRINIA, )  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kulpa,  fand,  from  whence  it  may  be  feparated  by  infu- 
built  in  159a,  by  Allan  Pacha.  It  was  taken  in  fion  in  water.  It  is  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  tafte, 
1  $9*»  *°d  its  fortifications  deft  roved  by  the  arch-  and  fmells  like  the  oil  of  amber,  but  more  agree- 
duke  Maximilian.  In  1595,  while  the  Turks  were  ably.  It  is  very  light  and  very  pellucid;  but, 
repairing  it,  it  was  taken  by  Robert  De  Eggen-  though  equally  bright  and  clear  under  all  circum- 
burg.  In  1696,  the  Turks  attempted  to  retake  it,  ftances,  it  is  liable  to  a  very  great  variety  in  ita 
but  were  repulfed.  In  1701,  however,  they  took  colour.  It  is  naturally  almoft  colouriefs,  and 
it,  but  reftored  it  to  Auftria  at  the  peace.  It  is  greatly  refemble*  the  pureft  oil  of  turpentine ;  thia 
t?  miles  E.  of  Carlftadt,  and  156  S.  of  Vienna,  is  called  (white  petroleum,  though  it  is  as  colour- 
Lon.  16.  o.  E.   Lat.  45.  47*  N.  lefs  as  water.  It  is  fometimes  tinged  of  browniih, 

(a.)  Petrinia.   See  Petrina,  N°s.  reddifh,  yellowilh,  or  faint  greenilh  colour;  but 

(j.)  Petrinia  Pusta,  a  town  of  Croatia,  near  its  moft  frequent  colour  is  a  mixture  of  reddifh 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I.  No  .and 
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*nd  blackifh,  in  fuch  a  degree  that  it  looks  black 
when  viewed  behind  the  light,  bat  purple  when 
placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  It  is  render* 
cd  thinner  by  diftilUtion  with  water,  and  leaves  a 
refinous  refiduum  ;  when  diftiiled  with  a  volatile 
alkali,  the  latter  acquires  the  properties  of  facci- 
rated  ammoniac,  and  contains  the  acid  of  amber. 
It  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  the  liquid  bitumens, 
and  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable  of  tbem  all  in 
medicine.  It  is  to  1*  chofen  the  pureft,  lighten", 
and  moft  pellucid  that  can  be  had ;  of  the  moft 
penetrating  fmell  and  moft  inflammable,  Monnet 
jays  that  fome  kinds  of  it  are  of  the  ffenfity  of  nut- 
oil.  It  is  infoluble  in  fpirit  of  wine;  which, 
though  it  be  the  great  diflblvent  of  fulphur,  has 
no  efted  upon  petroleum,  not  even  with  ever  fo 
Jong  a  digeftioo.  It  will  not  take  fire  with  the 
dcphlegmated  acidfpirits;  and  in  diftillatfon,  ei- 
ther by  balneum  mariae  or  in  fand,  it  will  neither 
yield  phlegm  nor  acid  fpirit;  but  the  oil  itfelf  rifeS 
Sn  its  own  form,  leaving  in  the  retort  only  a  little 
matter,  thick  as  honey,  and  of  a  brownifh  colour. 
The  finer  kinds  refemble  naphtha*  Mr  Bouldoc 
made  feveral  experiments  with  the  white  petrole- 
urn  of  Modena ;  an  account  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  Paris  academy.  It  eafily  took  fire  on  being 
brought  near  a  candle,  and  that  without  immedi- 
ately touching  the  flame;  and  when  heated  in  any 
veflel  it  will  attradt  the  flame  of  a  candle,  though 
placed  at  a  great  height  above  the  veflel ;  and  the 
vapour  it  fends  up  taking  fire,  the  flame  will  be 
communicated  to  the  veflel  of  heated  liquor,  and 
the  whole  will  be  confumedJ  Alonfo  Barba,  in 
his  book  of  metals,  gives  a  very  melancholy  tn- 
ftance  of  the  power  of  petroleum  of  taking  fire  at 
a  diftance.  A  certain  well  yielding  petroleum  on 
the  furface  of  its  water,  being  to  be  repaired,  the 
workman  took  down  into  the  well  with  him  a  lan- 
tern and  a  candle  in  it;  there  were  fome  holes  in 
th$  lantern,  through  which  the  petroleum  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  fucked  out  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  and,  taking  fire,  burft  up  with  the  noife 
of  a  cannon,  and  tore  the  man  to  piecef.  It  burns 
in  the  water;  and  when  mixed  with  any  liquor 
fwims  on  the  furface  of  it,  even  of  the  higheft  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  one  7th  heavier  than 
pure  petroleum.  It  readily  mixes  with  all  the  ef- 
fential  oi's  of  vegetables,  as  oil  of  lavender,  tur- 
pentine, &c.  and  feems  very  much  of  their  na- 
ture. The  diftinguifhing  charaftcriftic  of  the  pe- 
troleum is  its  thicknefs,  rcfembling  infpiflated  oil  j 
when  pure  it  is  lighter  than  fpirit  of  wine ;  but, 
though  ever  fo  well  rectified,  it  becomes  in  time 
thick  and  black  as  before.  Petroleum  when  fha- 
ken,  yields  a  few  bubbles ;  but  they  fooner  fub. 
fide  than  in  almoft  any  other  liquor,  and  the  li- 
quor refumes  its  clear  ftate  again  almoft  immedi- 
ately. This  feems  owing  to  the  air  in  this  fluid 
being  very  equally  diftVibuted  to  all  its  part6,  and 
the  liquor  being  compofed  of  particles  very  even- 
ly and  nicely  arranged.  The  extenfibility  of  the 
oil  is  alfo  amazing.  A  drop  of  it  will  fpread  over 
feveral  feet  of  water,  and  in  this  condition  it  gives 
a  great  variety  of  colours;  that  is,  the  feveral 
part8  of  which  this  thin  film  is  compofed  acl  as  fo 
many  prifma.  The  moft  fevere  froft  never  con- 
geals petroleum  into  ice;  and  paper  wetted  with 
it  becomes  transparent  as  when  wetted  with  oil ; 
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but  it  does  not  continue  fo,  the  paper  becoming 
opaque  again  in  a  few  minutes  as  the  oil  dries 
away.  There  are  3  varieties  according  to  Mongez; 
t.  The  yellow,  found  at  Modena  h*  Italy  ;  very 
light  and  volatile.  *.  The  reddifh,  or  yellowilli 
red ;  fome  of  which  is  collected  at  Gabian  in  Lan- 
guedoc  and  in  Alface.  3.  The  heavy,  black,  or 
brown  kind,  which  is  the  moft  common,  and  met 
with  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  fome 
other  countries.  It  generally  runs  out  either  from 
chinks  or  gaps  Of  rocks,  Or  is  mixed  with  the 
earth,  and  gu  flies  out  of  it  5  or  fwims  on  the  wa- 
ter of  fome  fountains.  According  to  Dr  Lippcrt, 
r  kind  of  refin  is  produced  by  mixing  petroleum 
with  fmoking  nitrous  add.  The  tafte  of  this  fub- 
ftance  is  very  bitter,  but  the  fmell  refembles  that 
of  mulk.  The  vitriolic  acid,  according  to  Lip. 
pert,  produces  a  refin  ftill  more  bitter,  but  with- 
out any  aromatic  fmell.  Cronftedt  enumerates 
the  following  fpecies : 

~  I.  PETROLEUM  BARBADEHSS,  Maltha  or  Bar- 
bados tar,  a  thick  fubftatce  refembling  foft  pitch. 
See  Mineralogy,  Part  fhCnap.VI,  Gen.  Ill,  Sp. 
3*,  and  4.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe 
and  Afia;  particularly,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  ;  on  the  coaft  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Pa- 
leftine ;  in  Periu,  in  the  chinks  of  rocks,  and  in 
ftrata  of  gypfum  and  limeftone,  or  floating  upon 
water.  It  is  found  alfo  in  America,  and  at  Cole- 
brookdale  in  England.  It  melts  eafily  and  burns 
with  much  fmoke  and  foot,  leaving  either  afhes  or 
a  flag  according  to  the  heterogeneous  matter  it 
contains.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  am- 
ber. It  gives  a  bitter  fait  with  mineral  alkali,  more 
difficult  of  folution  than  common  fait,  and  which, 
when  treated  with  charcoal,  does  not  yield  any 
fulphur. 

II.  Petroleum  Elasticum,  Elastic  Bitu- 
men, or  Mineral  Caoutchouc.  See  Minera- 
logy, Part  II,  Cbaf.  VI,  Gen.  Ill,  Sp.  6. 

III.  Petroleum  Indvratum,  Hardened  retk- 
oil,  or  folfile  pitch,  an  inflammable  fubftance  dug 
out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  petroleum  tnduratum,  fix 
montana,  indenprch>  bergbartx,  8cc.  There  are 
two  fpecies.  x.  The  afphaltvm  or  pure  foflil  pitch, 
found  on  the  fhores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  alfo  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France : 
See  Asphaltum.  It  is  likewife  found  in  great 
quantities,  in  a  bituminous  lake  in  the  ifle  of  Tri- 
nidad. (See  Trimdad.)  It  is  a  fmooth,  hare*, 
brittle,  inodorous  fubftance,  of  a  black  or  brown 
colour  when  looked  at;  but  on  holding  it  up  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,  appears  of  a  deep  red. 
It  fwims  in  water;  breaks  with  a  fmooth  and 
Ihining  furface;  melts  eafily,  and  whervpure,  burrs 
without  leaving  any  afhes ;  but  if  impure,  leaves 
afhes,  or  a  flag,  M.  Monnet  aflerts  that  it  con- 
tains fulphur,  or  at  leaft  the  vitriolic  acid.  It  is 
flight ly  and  partially  acted  upon  by  fpirit  of  wine 
and  ether.  Brunnich  fays,  the  afphaltum  comes 
from  Porto  Principe  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  likewife  found,  according  to 
Fourcroy,  in  many  parts  of  China ;  and  is  ufed 
for  a  covering  to  ftiips  by  Arabs  and  Indians.  3. 
The/>;*  tnontana  impura  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  earthy  matter,  which  is  left  in  the  retort  after 
diftillation,  or  upon  the  charcoal  if  burnt  in  the 
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open  fire.  It  coheres  Hie  a  flag,  and  is  of  the  co- 
lour  of  black-lead;  hut  in  a  Arong  heat,  this  earth 
it  foon  volatiufed,  fo  that  its  nature  it  not  yet  well 
known.  During  the  diftillation  a  liquid  fubftance 
fails  into  the  receiver,  which  is  found  to  be  of  the 
Came  nature  with  rock-oil.  The  fubftance  itfelf 
is  found,  in  Sweden  and  Several  other  countries. 
The  pissasphaltum  is  of  a  mean  confiftence  be- 
tween the  afphaltum  and  the  common  petroleum. 
Mongex  fays  that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  bitumen 
colleded  from  a  well  named  Dt  la  Pege,  near  Cler- 
mont Ferrand  in  France.  The  people  of  mount 
Ciaro,  in  Italy,  feveral  years  ago,  discovered  an  e*> 
fier  way  of  finding  petroleum  than  that  which  they 
formerly  had  been  ufcd  to.  This  mountain  a- 
bouods  with  a  fort  of  greyifh  fait,  which  lies  in 
large  horizontal  beds,  mingled  with  Arata  of  clay, 
and  large  quantities  of  a  fpar  of  that  kind  called 
by  the  Germans  selknitss  ;  which  is  the  com- 
mon fort,  that  ferments  with  acids,  and  readily 
diflbives  ia  them,  and  calcines  in  a  fmall  fire. 
They  pierce  thefe  Dates  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion till  they  find  water ;  and  the  petroleum  which 
had  been  difperfed  among  the  cracks  of  thole  flat  es 
is  then  warned  out  by  the  water,  and  brought 
from  all  the  neighbouring  places  to  the  hole  or 
well  which  they  have  dug,  on  the  furface  of  the 
water  of  which  it  fwims  after  eight  or  ten  day?. 
When  there  is  enough  of  it  got  together,  they  lade 
it  from  the  top  of  the  water  with  brafs  bafons ; 
and  it  is  then  eafily  Separated  from  what  little  wa- 
ter is  taken  up  with  it.  Thefe  wells  or  holes  con- 
tinue to  t'urnilh  the  oil  in  different  quantities  for 
a  confiderabie  time;  and  when  they  will  yield  no 
more,  they  pierce  the  dates  in  fome  other  place. 
It  is  never  nfed  among  us  as  a  medicine ;  but  the 
French  give  it  internally  in  hyfteric  complaints, 
and  to  their  children  for  worms :  fome  al  fo  give 
it  from  io  to  15  drops  in  wine  for  fupprefttons  of 
the  menfes.  This,  however,  is  rather  the  practice 
of  the  common  people  than  of  the  faculty. 

PETROMA.  See  Eleusimia,  and  Myste- 
ries, d  36. 

PETROMYZON,  the  Lamprey,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  genus  of  fiihes  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
amphibia  nantes.  It  has  feven  fpiracula  at  the 
fide  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  a  fiftula  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  no  breaft  or  belly  fins.  There  are 
Z  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  peculiarities  in  their 
back  fins. 

t.  Petromyjon  BronCHIALis,  or  lampcrn, 
is  fometimes  found  of  the  length  of  8  inches,  and 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fwants  quill ;  but  they 
are  generally  much  fmaller.  The  body  is  marked 
with  numbers  of  tranfverfe  lines,  that  pafs  crofs 
the  fides  from  the  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
which  ia  divided  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus  by 
a  (traight  line*  The  back  fin  is  not  angular,  but 
of  an  equal  breadth.  The  tail  is  lanceolated,  and 
fbort  at  the  end.  They  are  frequent  in  the  rivers 
near  Oxford,  particularly  the  his ,  but  not  pecu- 
liar to  that  county,  being  found  in  other  Englith 
rivers,  where,  inftead  of  concealing  tbemfelves 
under  the  ft  ones,  they  lodge  in  the  mud,  and  are 
never  obfcrved  to  adhere  to  any  thing  like  other 
lampreys. 

».  Pktbohyzon  Fluviatilis,  the  river  or 
Ujfir  ktmfrtj,  fometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
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10  inches.  The  mouth  is  formed  like  that  of  the* 
preceding.  On  the  upper  part  is  a  large  btfur- 
eated  tooth :  00  each  fide  are  three  rows  of  very 
minute  ones:  on  the  lower  part  are  7  teeth,  the 
exterior  of  which  on  one  fide  is  the  largeft.  The 
kides  are  yellow.  As  in  all  the  other  fpecies,  be- 
tween the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  fmali 
orifice,  of  great  ufe  to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  wa- 
ter that  lemains  on  adhering  to  the  ft  ones ;  for 
through  that  orifice  it  ejetfs  the  water  in  the  lame 
manner  as  cetaceous  filh.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  is  a  narrow  fin,  beneath  that  rifes  ano- 
ther, which  at  the  beginning  is  high  and  angular, 
then  grows  narrow,  unrounds  the  tail,  and  ends 
near  the  anus.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  brown 
or  duflty,  fometimes  mixed  with  blue;  the  whole 
under  fide  li  I  very .  Thefe  are  found  in  the  Thames, 
Severn,  and  Dee ;  are  potted  with  the  larger  kind ; 
and  are  by  fome  preferred  to  it,  as  being  milder 
tafted.  Vaft  quantities  are  taken  about  Mortlake, 
and  fold  to  the  Dutch  for  bait  for  their  cod  fifh- 
ery.  Above  430,000  have  been  fold  in  a  feafon  at 
403.  per  1000 1  and  of  late,  about  100,000  have 
been  fent  to  Harwich  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  if 
laid  that  the  Dutch  have  the  fecret  of  preferring 
them  till  the  turbot  fiftiery. 

t.  PfiTXOM  ,-zon  Mar.  in  us,  the  fea  lamprey, 
is  fometimes  found  ib  large  as  to  weigh  4  or  5 
lb.   It  greatly  refembles  the  eel  in  fltape ;  but  its 
body  is  larger,  and  its  fnout  longer,  narrower, 
and  (harper,  at  the  termination.   The  opening 
of  the  throat  is  very  wide;  each  jaw  is  furniihed 
with  a  Jingle  row  of  very  fmall  teeth ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  palate  are  fituated  one  or  two  other 
teeth,  which  are  longer,  ftronger,  aod  moveable 
towards  the  infide  of  the  throat ;  the  inferior  part 
of  the  palate  pre  rents  moreover  a  row  of  very 
fmall  teeth,  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
throat,  where  are  4  long  notched  bones;  two 
fhort  fiftulous  procefles  are  obferveaWe  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fnout,  and  there  are  two  others 
thicker,  but  ftill  (barter,  above  the  eyes.  Wil- 
loughby  fuppofes  that  the  latter  are  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  the  former  the  organ  of  fmell.  His 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  auditory  faculty  of 
this  filh  is  founded  bn  what  we  read  in  ancient 
authors,  that  the  fifherraen  attracted  the  lampreys 
by  whittling,  and  that  Craflus  had  tamed  one  of 
them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  knew  his  voice  and 
obeyed  his  call.   The  eyes  of  the  lamprey  are 
fmall,  and  covered  with  a  tranfparent  light  blue 
membrane  ;  the  pupil  is  bordered  with  a  circle  of 
a  colour  refembling  gold ;  near  the  gills,  which 
are  4,  there  is  a  round  hole  on  both  fides,  through 
which  it  difcharges  the  water.   The  lamprey  has 
no  fins  on  his  belly  or  breaft ;  on  the  back  we  ob  - 
ferve  a  fin,  which  begins  pretty  near  the  head, 
extends  to  the  tail  which  it  turns  round,  and  is 
afterwards  continued  to  the  anus :  this  fin  is  co- 
vered by  the  flun  of  the  body,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres but  loofely ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  of  a  red 
blackifli  colour,  and  ftreaked  with  yellow,  the 
lamprey  advances  in  the  water  with  winding  mo- 
tions, like  thofe  of  a  ferpent,  which  is  common  to 
it,  with  all  the  anguilliform  fiihes.   The  lamprey 
lives  on  fifti.   During  the  cold,  it  lies  conceded 
in  the  crevices  of  fca  rocks,  and  confequently  is 
fiflied  for  only  at  certain  feafoos.   It  lives  in  a 
Kn»  ftato 
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ftate  of  hoftility  with  the  poulfe,  a  kind  of  fea 
polypus,  which  (huosthe  combat  as  long  as  it  can ; 
but  when  it  finds  the  impoflibility  of  efcape,  it 
endeavous  to  furround  the  lamprey  with  its  long 
arms*  The  Tatter  (lips  away,  and  the  poulpe  be- 
comes its  prey.  The  lobfter,  we  are  told*  aven- 
ges the  poulpe,  and  deftroys  the  lamprey  in  its 
turn.  See  Cancer,  §  IV.  N°  6.  Rondelet  fays, 
that  the  fHhennen  confider  the  bite  of  the  lam- 
prey as  venomous  and  dangerous,  and  never  touch 
it  while  alive  but  with  pincers.  They  beat  it  on 
the  jaws  with  a  (tick,  and  cut  off  its  bead.  He 
adds,  that  its  afhes  are  a  cure  for  its  bite,  and  for 
the  king's  evil.  When  any  one  has  been  bit  by  a 
lamprey,  the  molt  effectual  method  is  to  cut  out 
the  part  affected.  Lampreys  are  very  dexterous 
in  faving  thcrafelves;  when  taken  with  a  hook, 
they  cut  the  line  with  their  teeth ;  and  when  they 
pcrc<  ive  themfelves  caught  in  a  net,  they  attempt 
to  pafs  through  the  mefltep.  Theyfifli  for  lam- 
preys only  on  the  pebbly  ed^es  Of  fea  rocks; 
tome  of  thefe  pebbles  are  drawn  together  to  make 
a  pit  as  far  as  the  water's  edge,  or  a  little  blood 
is  thrown  in,  and  the  lamprey  immediately  puts 
forth  its  head  between  two  rocks.  As  foon  as 
the  hook,  which  is  baited  with  crab  or  fome 
other  fifti,  is  prefented  to  it,  it  fwallows  greedily, 
and  drags  it  into  its  hole.  There  is  then  occafion 
for  great  dexterity  to  pull  it  out  fuddenly ;  for  if 
it  is  allowed  time  to  attach  itfelf  by  the  tail,  the 
jaw  would  be  torn  away  before  the  fUh  could  be 
taker.  This  fhows  that  its  itrength  refides  in  the 
end  of  its  tail ;  for  the  great  bone  of  this  fifh  is 
reverted,  to  that  the  bones,  which  in  all  other 
fifties  are  bent  towards  the  tail,  are  here  turned 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  afcend  towards  the 
head.  After  the  lamprey  is  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, it  is  not  killed  without  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble :  the  belt  way  is  to  cut  the  end  of  its  tail,  or 
to  crulh  it  with  repeated  blows  on  the  fpine,  to 
prevent  it  from  leaping ;  as  its  animal  life  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  fpinaV  marrow.  M.  De  Qucr- 
hoent  denies  the  fuppofed  poifon  of  the  lamprey. 
This  fpecies,  he  fays,  abounds  on  the  coalts  of 
Africa,  at  the  Antilles,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  at 
Surinam,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  When  taken 
with  a  hook,  the  fiftier  muft  kill  it  before  he  takes 
it  off,  otherwife  it  darts  upon  him,  and  wounds 
him  feverely.  Its  wounds,  however,  are  not  ve- 
nomous, M.  de  Querhoent  having  feen  feveral 
fai!ors  who  were  bit  by  it,  but  experienced  no 
difagrceablc  confequences.  Lampreys  are  like 
wife  found  in  great  abundance  at  Afceufion  Ifland, 
but  particularly  in  the  feas  of  Italy :  their  flelh 
when  dried  is  excellent  »  and  boiling  gives  to  the 
vertebras  the  colour  of  gridelin.  The  flelh  of  the 
lamprey  iff  white,  fat,  fort,  and  tender;  it  is  pret- 
ty agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  almoft  as  nourilhing 
as  that  of  the  eel ;  thofe  of  a  large  fize  are  great- 
ly  ftipcrior  to  the  fmall  ones.  Mr  Pennant  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with 
this  fifb. 

PETRONA,  ttown  of  Croatia;  14  miles  N. 
of  Carlftadr. 

*  PE'i  RONEL.  n./.[  petrinal,  Fr.]    A  piltol ; 
a  fmall  gun  ufed  by  a  horfeman.— 
And  he  with  petrorul  upheav'd, 


4   )  PET 

Inftead  of  wield,  the  blow  recervM, 

The  gun  recoiPd,  as  well  it  might.  Rutibras. 

(i.)PETRONIUS,  a  renowned  Roman  fena- 
tor.  When  governor  of  Egypt,  he  permitted  He- 
rod, kiog  of  the  Jews,  to  purcbafe  in  Alexandria 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  for  the  fupply  of  his  fub- 
jeds,  who  were  afflicted  with  a  feme  famine. 
When  Tiberius  died,  Caius  Caligula,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  took  from  VitelGus  the  government 
of  Syria,  and  gave  it  to  Petronius,  who  difcharg- 
ed  tbe  duties  of  his  office  with  dignity  and  ho- 
nour. From  his  favouring  the  Jews,  he  run  the 
rifle  of  lofing  the  emperor's  friendihip  and  his  own 
life ;  for  when  that  prince  gave  orders  to  have  his 
Aatue  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  Pe- 
tronius, finding  that  the  Jews  would  rather  fuffer 
death  than  fee  that  facred  place  profaned,  was 
unwilling  to  have  recourfe  to  violent  meafures ; 
and  therefore  preferred  moderation  to  cruel  mea- 
fures to  enforce  obedience.  In  his  voyage  to 
Africa,  of  which  country  he  had  been  appointed 
quxflor,  the  (hip  in  which  he  failed  was  taken 
by  Scipio,  who  caufed  all  the  foldiers  to  be  put 
to  the  fword,  and  promifed  to  fave  the  quae  ft  or' 3 
life,  provided  he  would  renounce  Cae&r's  party. 
Petronius  replied,  that  "  Csefai'a  officers  were 
accuftomed  to  grant  life  to  others,  and  not  to  re- 
ceive it ;"  and,  at  the  fame  time,  be  dabbed  him- 
felf  with  his  own  fword. 

(».)  Petronius  Arbiter,  Titos,  a  great  cri- 
tic and  polite  writer,  the  favourite  of  Nero,  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in 
his  Annals,  lib.  xvi.  He  was  proconful  of  Bithy- 
nia,  and  afterwards  conful,  and  appeared  capa- 
ble of  the  greateft  employments.  He  was  one  of 
Nero's  principal  confidents,  and  the  fuperintend- 
ant  of-  his  pleafures.  The  great  favour  mown 
bim  drew  upon  him  tbe  envy  of  Tigellinus,  ano- 
ther of  Nero's  favourites,  who  accufed  him  of 
being  concerned  in  a  con  (piracy  againft  the  em- 
peror :  on  which  Petronius  was  feixed,  and  was 
fentenced  to  die.  He  met  death  with  a  flriking 
indifference,  and  feems  to  have  tafted  it  nearly  as 
he  had  done  his  pleafures.  He  would  fometimcs 
open  a  vein,  and  fometimcs  clofe  it,  converting 
with  bis  friends  in  tbe  meanwhile,  not  on  tbe  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  which  was  no  part  of  bis 
creed,  but  on  topics  which  pleafed  his  fancy,  as 
of  love-verfca,  agreeable  and  paflionate  atrs.  Of 
this  difciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  gives  tbe  fol- 
lowing character :  "  He  was,"  fays  he,  *'  neither 
a  fpendthrift  nor  a  debauchee ;  but  a  refined  vo- 
luptuary, who  devoted  tbe  day  to  fleep,  and  tbe 
night  to  tbe  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  pleafure." 
He  is  much  diftinguifbed  by  a  fatire  which  he 
wrote,  and  fecjetly  conveyed  to  Nero ;  in  which 
be  ingenioufly  dclcribes,  under  borrowed  names, 
the  character  of  this  prince.  Peter  Petit  disco- 
vered at  Traw  in  Dalmatia,  in  1665,  a  confider- 
able  fragment  containing  the  fequel  of  Petrooius's 
Trimalcion's  Feaft.  This  fragment,  which  was 
printed  in  1666  at  Padua  and  Parit.,.  produced  a 
paper  war  among  the  learned.  White  fome  af- 
firmed that  it  was  the  work  of  Petronius,  and 
others  dented  it  to  be  fo,  Petit  fent  it  to  Rome. 
The  French  critics,  who  had  attacked  its  authen- 
ticity, were  filent  after  it  was  depofited  in  tbe 
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royal  library.  It  it  now  generally  attributed  to  tbe  4th  and  5th  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  alfo 
Petroniui.  The  public  did  not  form  the  fame  offa  temtorum  and  offa  fquamofa;  the  fubftance 
favourable  opinion  of  fame  other  fragments,  whereof,  as  their  firft  and  I  ait  names  exprefs,  is 
which  were  extracted  from  a  MS.  found  at  Bel-  fquamofe  and  very  hard. 

grade  in  1688,  and  printed  at  Paris  by  Nodot  in  PETROSELINUM,  (afium  fetrosclinum, 
1694,  though  they  are  afcribed  by  the  editor  Lin.)  Par/ley.  See  Ahum,  N»  a.  (II.)  This 
Charpentier,  and  other  learned  men,  to  Petroni-  plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  culinary  purpo- 
us.  His  genuine  works  are,  x.  A  Poem  on  tbe  fes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  are 
civil  war  between  Csefar  and  Pompey,  tranflated  occafionally  ufed  as  carminatives,  Sec.  The  root 
into  profe  by  Marolles,  and  into  French  verfe  by  it  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and  with  this  io- 
Bouhier,  1737,  in  4to.  Petroniut,  difgufted  with  tention  it  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  apo- 
Lucan's  flowery  language,  oppofed  a  Pbar/alia  to  zems  and  diet-drinks :  if  hberaJly  uled,  it  it  apt  to 
hit  Pharfalia;  but  hit  work,  though  fuperior  to  occafion  flatulencies ;  and  thus,  by  diftending  the 
Lucan't  in  fome  refpects,  it  not  in  the  trufe  ftyle  vifcera,  producet  a  contrary  effect  to  that  intend  - 
of  epic  poetry.  a.  A  Poem  on  the  Education  of  ed  by  it :  the  tafte  of  thit  root  is  fomewhat  fweet- 
the  Roman  Youth.  3.  Two  Treatifea  upon  the  ifh,  with  a  light  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic 
corruption  of  Eloquence,  and  the  Decay  of  Arts  flavour. 

and  Sciencet.  4.  A  Poem  on  Dreamt,  5.  The  PETROSILEX,  in  lithology,  Chirt,  or  horn- 
Shipwreck  of  Licat.  6.  On  the  Inconftancy  of  ft  one  ;  a  fpeciet  of  ftones,  found  in  many  moun- 
Human  Life.  And,  7.  TrimalcionV  Banquet,  tains.  See  Mineralogy,  Part  II,  Chap.  IV,  Clefs 
This  laft  performance  it  a  defcription  of  tbe  plea-  I,  Order  I,  Gen.  VI,  ii.  Sp.  6. 
furet  of  a  corrupted  court ;  and  the  painter  it  PETROSKOL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Perm, 
rather  an  ingeniout  coortier,  than  a  perfon  whofe  PETROVATZ,  a  town  of  Croatia,  ao  miles 
aim  is  to  reform  abufes.   The  beft  editions  of  SSE.  of  Carlftadt. 

Petroniut  are  thofe  publifhed  at  Venice,  1499,  in  PETROVSK,  two  towns  of  Ruflla :  1.  in  Jaro- 
4to ;  at  Amfterdam,  1669,  in  8vo,  cum  notis  Far.  flaf,  5a  milet  S.  of  Jaroflaf:  a.  in  Saratov,  40  miles 
Ibid,  with  Bofchius's  notes,  1677,1^3410;  and   NW.  of  Saratov. 

1700,  a  volt  in  a4to.  The  edition  variorum  was  (1.)  PETROVSKAIA,  a  lea  port  town  and  fort 
reprinted  in  1743,  in  a  volt  4to,  with  Peter  Bur-  of  Ruffia,  on  a  bay  of  the  fea  of  Afoph  ;  aa  toilet 
man's  commentaries.  (See  Burman,  N°  3.)  Pe-  SW.  of  Mariupol. 

tronius  died  in  65  or  66.  (a.)  PsTaovaxAiA,  a  bay  of  Ruflla,  on  the  N. 

(3.)  Pa  tkon  1  us  Granius,  a  centurion  m  the  coaft  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Lon.  134.  o.  E.  Ferro. 
8th  legion,  who  ferved  with  reputation  under   Lat.  76.  10.  N. 

Cacfar  in  the  Gallic  war.  PETROWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Kont- 

(4.)  Pbtxonius  Maximus  wat  born  A.  D.   gingratz,  8  miles  ENE.  of  Konigingratz. 
395,  of  an  iJloAriout  family,  being  at  firft  a  fena-      PETROZAVODSK,  a  town  of  Ruflla,  in 
tor  and  conful  of  Rome.   He  put  on  the  imperial   Olooetz  ;  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Onezflcoe  lake;  13* 
purple  in  455,  after  having  effected  the  affaflina-   miles  NE.  of  Peterfburg.   Lon.  5a.  o.  E.  Ferro. 
tion  of  Valentinian  III.   To  eftablifli  bimfelf  up-  Lat.  61.  40.  N. 

on  the  throne,  he  married  Eudoxia,  the  widow  PETSCHAKEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin : 
of  that  prince ;  and,  at  ihe  was  ignorant  of  hit   8  milet  S.  of  Pilgram. 

villany,  he  conferred  to  her,  in  a  tranfport  of  (i.)PETSCHANOI,  a  town  and  fort  of  Ruflla, 
love,  that  the  ftrong  defire  he  had  of  being  her  m  Kolivan  ;  188  milet  WSW.  of  Kolivan.  Lon. 
bolband,  had  made  him  commit  thit  atrocious  94.  ao.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  53.  o.  N. 
crime.  Whereupon  Eudoxia  privately  applied  (a.)  PeTtcHAHOi,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
to  Genfrnc,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  coming  Ruffia,  on  the  Frozen  Sea.  Loo.  183.  o.  E.  Ferro. 
into  Italy  with  a  very  powerful  army,  entered  Lat.  75.  aj.  N. 

Rome,  where  the  ufurper  then  was.   Petroniut      PETSCHNECZA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ca- 

endeavoured  to  efcape ;  but  the  foldiers  and  peo-   rinthia,  xa  miles  SW.  of  Ctagenfurt. 

pie,  enraged  at  his  cowardice,  fell  upon  him,  and      PETSKA,a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz^ 

overwhelwed  him  with  a  fhower  of  ftones.   Hit   11  miles  ENE.  of  Gitfchin. 

body  was  dragged  through  the  ftreets  for  3  days;      PETTAPOLLY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 

and,  after  every  other  mark  of  difgrace,  thrown   Guntoor ;  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  Bay 

into  the  Tiber,  the  rath  of  June  455.   He  reign-   of  Bengal ;  4a  miles  SW.  of  Mafulipatam,  and 

ed  only  77  days.   Yet  he  had  fome  good  qualU   4a  NE.  of  Ongole.  Lon.  80.46.  E.  Lat.  15.49.  N. 

ties.    He  loved  and  cultivated  the  faience*   He      PETTAW.   See  Pet  aw. 

was  prudent  in  his  councils,  circumfpect  in  his      (i.)  •  PETTCOY.  n.f.  [gnaphaliunrminu/.]  An 

actions,  equitable  in  his  judgments,  a  facetious   herb-  Am/worth. 

companion,  and  fteady  fnend.  He  had  gained  PETTEIA,  in  the  ancient  mafic,  a  term  to 
the  affections  of  every  body,  while  be  remained  in  which  we  have  no  one  correfpondlflg  in  our  lan* 
a  private  ftation.  •    guage.   The  melopceia,  or  the  art  of  arranging 

FETROPAULOUSKAIA,  two  forts  of  Ruffia,  founds  m  fucceffion  fo  as  to  make  melody,  is  di- 
in  Irkutlk,  and  Upha.  vided  into  three  parts,  which  the  Greeks  call  lepjis% 

PETROPAULOUSKOI,  a  fca  port  town  of  mixis,  and  chrtfis ;  the  Latim/ffw*^'o,  jnin^ht  and 
Ruffia,  in  Kamtichatka,  a  government  of  Irkutik ;  uftis  ;  and  the  Italians  pre/a,  mejtuamtntoy  and  ufi. 
40  miles  E.  of  Il'cbin.  Lon.  158. 43.  E.  Lat. 53.  N.   The  laft  of  thefe  is  called  by  the  Greeks  tfirfrM, 

PETROPSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Perm.       and  by  the  Italian!  pettia;  which  therefore,  meant 

PETRU6A  ossa,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the  art  of  making  a  juft  difoernment  of  all  tbe 
•■  :   t-  •■»•-•  •  manners 
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The  difgrace  we  have  diverted  ; 
Toanfwer  which, hit  pettinefs  would  bo^  under. 


PETTISH,  adj.  [from  pet]  Fretfwl  ; 
They're  fro  ward,  petti/h,  aod 


d  to  (auk. 


*  PETTISHNESS.  «./.  [from  pettt/b.\ 


roannen  of  ranging  or  combining  founds  among 
tberafelves,  to  as  they  may  produce  their  effect, 
*.  e.  may  exprefs  the  teveral  paffions  intended  tp 
be  raifed.  Thus  it  (hows  what  founds  are  to  be 
ufed,  and  what  not ;  bow  often  they  are  fever  ally 
to  be  repeated;  with  which  to  begin,  and  with 
which  to  end ;  whether  with  a  grave  (bund  to  rife, 

or  an  acute  one  to  fall,  ice.    The  petteia  con  ft  i-  oefs;  peevilhnefc. — Like  children,  when  we 

tutes  the  manners  of  the  mufic ;  choofes  out  this  our  favourite  plaything,  we  throw  away  the  reft 

or  that  paflion,  this  or  that  motion  of  the  foul,  to  in  a  fit  of  pettifbntft.  Collier. 

be  awakened  ;  and  determines  whether  it  be  pro.  *  PETTITOES,  m.  /.  [petty  and  /sr.)     X.  The 

per  to  excite  it  on  this  or  that  occafion.  The  pet-  feet  of  a  fucking  pig.  a.  Feet  in  con tem 

tcia,  therefore,  is  in  mufic  much  what  the  man-  good  clown  grew  fo  in  love  with  the 

ners  are  in  poetry.   It  is  not  eafy  to  dtfeover  fang,  that  he  would  not  ftir  his  pettitox 

whence  the  denomination  fhould  have  been  taken  had  both  tune  and  words.  Sbak. 

by  the  Greeks,  unlets  from  ».  t:<     their  game  of  *  PETTO,  tu /.  Utah]  The  breaft  ;  ngvrativeJy 

chefs ;  the  nautical  petteia  being  a  fort  of  combi-  privacy. 

nation  and  arrangement  of  (bunds,  as  chefs  is  of  (i.)  PETTY,  Sir  William,  fon  of  Anthony  Pet- 
pieces  called  *it1u*  calculi,  or  cbefs-men.  ty  a  clothier,  was  born  at  Rumfcy .  a  fmaJJ  fea  port 

PETTENAW,  a  town  of  Germany,' in  the  Ti-  town  in  Hampfture,  in  iftaj  ;  aod  while  a  hoy 

rolefe,  near  the  Inn ;  ia  miles  WSW.  of  Infpruck.  took  great  delight  among  the  artificers)  there, 

PETTEREL,  a  river  of  Cumberland,  which  whofe  trades  he  could  work  at  when  but  i*  years 

runs  into  the  Eden,  near  Carlifle.  of  age.   At  15  he  was  matter  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 

•  PETTICOAT.*./,  [petit  and  coat.}  The  low-  and  French  tongues,  and  of  arithmetic  and  those 
er  part  of  a  woman's  drefs.— Wilt  thou  make  at  parts  of  practical  geometry  and  aftroooay  ufrful 
many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  haft  to  navigation.   Soon  after  he  went  to  Caes,  *od 
done  in  a  woman's  petticoat  ?  Sbakefpearc—  Paris,  where  be  ftudied  anatomy  wit* 

His  feet  beneath  ber  petticoat.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  be  was 

Like*  little  mice,  ftole  in  and  out.       Suckling,  the  king's  navy.  In  1 64  j,  when  the  war 

—It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  fex,  that  the  vir-  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  he  west  into  the 

tues  are  generally  (hewn  in petticoats.  Addifon* —  Netherlands  and  France  for  3  years  ;  and  having 

To  fifty  chofen  fylphs,  of  fpecial  note,  profecuted  his  ftudies,  in  phytic,  at  Utrecht,  Ley- 

We  truft  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat.  den,  Amfterdam,  and  Paris,  he  returned  home  to 

Pope  s  Rape  of  the  Leek.  Rumfey.  In  164  7»  be  obtained  a  patent  to  teach  the 

•  PETTIFOGGER.  n.  /  [corrupted  from  pet-  art  of  double  writing  for  17  years.    In  1648,  be 

,  Fr.] 


;  petit  and  voguer,  Fr.]  A  petty  fmall-rate   publifticd  at  London  "  Advice  to  Mr  Samuel  Hart- 


lib,  for  the  advancement  of  fome  particular  parti 
of  learning."  At  this  time  be  adhered  to  the  pre- 
vailing  party  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  went  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  taught  anatomy  and  chemifiry, 
and  was  created  M.  D.  In  1650,  he  was  made 
profclTbr  of  anatomy  there;  and  foon  after  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  phy  ficians  in  London,  and  pby< 


lawyer.  -The  worft  conditioned  and  leaft  cliented 
petiveguen  get  more  plentiful  profecution  of  ac- 
tion*. Carew's  Survey  of  Corn-wall.— 
Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  fouls 
To  ftiare  witb  knave 3  in  cheating  fools.  Hudibr. 
— Confider,  my  dear,  bow  indecent  it  is  to  aban- 
don your  fhop  and  follow  pettifoggers.  ArbuthneU  , 
— Phy  ficians  are  apt  to  defpife  empirics,  lawyers,  fician  to  the  army  in  Ireland ;  where  he 

pettifoggers,  merchants,  and  pedlars.  Swift.  till  1659,  anJ  acquired  a  great  fortune.   

( 1.)  PETTINAIN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  La-  reftoratjoo,  he  was  introduced  to  king  Charles  II. 
narkftiire,  3  miles  long  and  2  broad ;  on  the  banks  wbo  knighted  him  in  166 1 .  In  166*,  he  pubhflj. 
of  the  Clyde,  of  an  irregular  redangular  figure,  ed  A  Treatifeof  tones  and  contributions.  In  166;, 
About  1700  acres  are  arable;  and  about  1700  he  invented  a  double-bottoir.et!  ihip.  He  died  at 
hilly,  and  fit  only  for  pafture.  The  air  is  cold.  London  of  a  gangrene  io  the  foot,  occafioned  by 
The  foil  is  various;  part  moot-tin,  part  clayey  till;  the  f welling  of  the  gout,  in  1687.  The  charade* 
and  fome  parts  rich  loam.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  of  his  genius  is  fufficiently  ten  in  his  writings, 
peafe,  beans,  turnips,  flax,  and  potatoes,  are  railed,,  which  are  very  numerous.  Amongft  tkefc  he 
The  population,  in  179a,  was  386 ;  increafe  56,  wrote  the  biftory  of  bis  own  life.  He  died  pot 
fince  1755.  The  number  of  horfes  was  134  ;  of  fefled  of  a  fortune  of  about  15,000!.  a- year.  Hit 
ftieep,  450 ;  and  black  cattle,  366.  The  houfe  of 
Wefter-hall,  the  family  feat  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Johnftone,  Bart,  is  in  the  parifh.  Thirlages  ft i II 
prevail.  There  are  relics  of  an  ancient  camp. 

(a.)  Pettikaik,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
S\  miles  E.  of  Lanark,  and  7  NW.  of  Biggar, 
containing  no  inhabitants  in  179*. 


(30PKTT1KA1N,  a  hill  in  the  above  parifh. 
PETTTNCO,  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  6  miles  NW.  of 

"  •  PETTINESS.  «.  /.  [from  pcttj.)  Smallnefc ; 
lirtlenefsj  incoufidcrablenefs ;  unimportance.— 


fefled  of  a  fortune  of  about  15,0001.  a-; 
family  were  afterwards  ennobled. 

(*.)  Petty,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Invernefs* 
fhire,  long  ago  conjoined  with  the  old  parifo  of 
Briarlicb,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Moray  Frith,  t 
miles  long,  and  4  broad,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle. 
The  furface  is  molt  I  y  level,  but  rifea  to  ward  i  the 
S.  the  climate  is  dry ;  the  air  ferene,  and  the 
country  in  general  agreeably  diversified  with* 
vatcd  fields,  rivulets,  and  clumps  of  trc 
foil  is  light  and  fandy.  Oats,  barley,  flax,  ana* 
potatoes  are  the  ufual  crops.  The  population, is 
1791,  was  15x8:  the  decreafr  iaf  <ftnce  1755- 
The  number  of  horfes  was  450  j  of  fhecp,  3500 ; 

and 
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and  Mack  cattle  1400.'  There  are  reljcs  of  lorac  fiibftances  whereof  porcelain  or  china  ware  is  made, 
drnidical  temple*,  and  or  an  ancient  caiHe  of  the  The  petunfe  la  a  coarfe  kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the 
earls  of  Moray,  called  CoftU  Stewart.  furface  of  which  it  not  fb  fmooth  when  broken  as 

(t.)*P8TtY;«^7{*rf»f,Pr.]  8mallj  inconfider-  that  6f  oor  common  flint.   See  Porcelain. 
able;  inferiour;  lUtM.—  PETURANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abraszo 

He  had  no  power;  Citra  ;  4  miles  S.  of,  Solmona. 

But  was  a  petty  rervant  to  the  ftate.  Shak.  Cor.      PETWORTH,  a  large,  populous,  and  hand- 
— In  time  of  intention,  fome  petty  fellow  is  feqt.   fome  town  of  SuflTex,  5  miles  from  Midhurft  and 
out  to  kill  the  dogs.  Bacon '  1  Nat.  Hi/?.  — Some   the  Suffex  Downs,  and  49  from  London. 
petty  alteration  or  difference  it  may  make.  Bacon,      PETZEN,  a  mountain  of  CarinthU. 

Will  God  incenfe  his  ire  PETZENKIRCFtEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 

For  fuch  a  petty  trefpafs  ?  Milton.   Auftria,  8  miles  E.  of  Ips. 

From  thence  a  thoufand  lefler  poets  fprung,'       PETZENSTE1N,  a  town  of  Franconia,  28 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome.  Denb.  miles  SSW.  of  Bayreyth,  and  35  NNE.  of  No- 
— The  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  are  petty  gods.  Stil-  remberg. 
lingjleet.—l  have  read  of  petty  commonwealths, 
as  well  as  the  great  ones.  Swift.— 

Bolonla  water'd  by  thr  petty  Rhine.  Addifon.  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
—Can  an  example  be  given,  where  we  have  treated  under  the  45th  order,  VmbeUat*.   The  fruit  is 

lobated,  ftriated  on  both  fldes,  and  (brrounded  by 
a  membrane ;  the  involucra  are  very  fliort.  There 
are  3  fpectes,  none  of  which  have  any  remarkable 
properties,  excepting  the 

PeucEDANOM  OFFICINALE,  or  curamon 
fennel,  growing  naturally  in  the  Englifh  fait 
marines,  riles  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  with  chan- 
nelled ftalks,  which  divide  into  a  or  3  branches, 
each  crowned  with  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers, 
compofed  of  fever  aj  fmall  circular  umbels.  The 
roots,  when  bruifed,  have  a  ftrong  fetid  ficent  like 


PEUCEDANUM,  or  svlphvr-wort,  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 


to 


tbe  pettiefl  prince  with  whom  we  have  had 
deal  in  fo  contemptuous  a  manner  I  Swift. 

(4.)  Pitt*  Bag,  an  office  in  chancery,  the 
three  clerks  of  which  record  the  return  of  all  in- 
qu 'Unions  out  of  every  county,  and  make  all  pa- 
tents of  comptrollers,  gaugers,  cuftomers,  &c. 
(5.)  Petty  Larceny.    S  e  Larceny. 
(6.)  Petty  Madder.   See  Crucianslla. 
(7  )  Pettt  Patees,  among  confectioners,  a 
fort  of  fmall  pies,  made  of  a  rich  cruft  filled  with 
fwectmeats. 

(g.)  Petty  Singles,  among  falconers,  the  toes  fulpbur,  and  an  acrid,  bitterifh,  unctuous  tafte. 

of  a  hawk.  Wounded  in  the  fpring,  they  yield  a  confiderable 

(9.)  Petty  Tally,  in  the  fea  language,  a  com-  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  Which  dries  into  a 

petent  allowance  of  victuals,  according  to  the  gummy  refin,  and  retains  the  ftrong  fmefl  of  the 

number  of  the  lhip's  company.  root.  The  exprefled  juice  waa  uied  by  the  an- 

(10.)  Petty  Treason.   See  Treason.  cicnts  in  lethargic  diforders. 

(it.)  Petty  Whin,  a  fpecies  of  Ononis.  PEUCER,  Gafpar,  profeffbr  of  medicine  at 

Petty-chaps,  in  ornithology.    Sec  Mot  a-  Wirtemberg,  was  born  at  Bautzen  in  Lufatia. 

Cilla,  N°  6.     '  He  married  a  daughter  of  Melancrhbn,  whofe 

PETTYCUR,  a  harbour  of  Fifemire,  on  theN.  works  he  puhlilhed  in  1601,  in  5  vols.   Being  a 

bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  oppofite  Leith,  a  mile  Proteftant,  and  being  clofely  imprifoned  for  10 

W.  of  Kinghorn.  It  is  the  ufual  landing-place  of  years  for  his  opinions,  he  wrote  his  thoughts  on 

the  paffengers  from  Leith,  and  has  a  good  inn.  A  the  margins  of  old  books,  with  ink  made  of  burnt 

fafe  harbour  and  bafon  were  lately  conftructed  at  cruris  (baked  in  wine.   He  died  in  160s. 

it,  by  Capt.  Rudyard  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  PEUCESTES,  a  brave  general  under  Alexander 

*  PETULANCE.  \  n.f.  [petulance,  Fr.  petulan.  the  Great,  who  beftowed  on  him  a  crown  of  gold. 

*  PETULANCY.  J  tia,  Lat.]   Saucinefs;  pee-  See  Macedon,  §  14. 

vifhnefs ;  wantonnefs.--There  was  a  wall  or  para-  PEVENSE  Y,  a  town  of  SufTex,  on  a  river  which 

pet  of  teeth  fet  m  our  mouth,  to  rcftrain  the  pettt-  runs  into  a  bay  in  the  Eogltfh  Channel,  and  forms 

umcy  of  our  words.  Ben  Jonfon. — Such  was  others  Pevcnfey  Harbour.  It  has  an  ancient  caftle  belong* 

petukmcy,  that  they  joyed  to  fee  their  betters  ing  to  Robert  Earl  of  Moreton,  thought  by  ant i- 

fhamefully  outraged.  King  Charlej.— That  which  quarians  to  be  the  rooft  entire  remain  of  Roman 

looked  like  pride  in  fome,  and  like  petulance  in  architecture  in  Britain.   Duke  Bertold  gave  it  to 

others,  would  be  in  time  wrought  off.  Clarendon,  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  in  95  a.   Sueno  the  Dane 

— Many  inftances  clipetulancy  and  fcurrility  are  to  landed  at  it  in  1049,  carried  off  his  coufln  Beorn, 

be  feen  in  their  pampnlets.  Swift.'- There  appears  and  murdered  him.  Jt  was  afterwards  ravaged  by 

in  our  age  a  pride  and petulancy  in  youth.  IVuttis  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fon  Harold,  who  carried  off 

I c^ick.  many  fhipa.  And  here  William  tbe  Conqueror 

*  PETULANT,  adj.  [petitions,  Lat.  petulant,  landed,  previous  to  his  conqueft  of  England.  1c 
Fr.]  1.  Saucy ;  perverfe. — Let  him  (hew  the  force  is  circular,  and  inclofes  7  acres.   It  is  14  miles 
of  his  argument,  without  too  importunate  and  pe-  WSW.  of  Haftings,  and  63  S.  of  London. 
tulani  demands  of  an  anfwer.  Watts,  a.  Wanton.  PEVER,  a  river  of  Cheftiire,  which  runs  into 
— The  tongue  of  a  man  is  fo  petulant,  that  one  the  Wever,  near  Norwich. 

PE  VEREL  Poi  n  t,  a  cape  of  Dorfetfhire,  on  the 
Englifh  Channel;  is  miles  WSW.  of  the  Needles. 

PEUPL1NGUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais)  4$  miles  SW.  of  Calais. 
PEUTEMAN,  Peter,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 

'  Rotterdam 


fhould  not  lay  too  great  ftrefs  upon  any  prefent 
fpeeches.  SpeBator. 

•  PETULANTLY.^,  [from petulant.]  With 
petulance  j  with  faucy  pertnefs. 

PETUNSE,  in  natural  biflory,  one  of  the  two 
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Rotterdam  in  1650.  His  fubjcfti  were  either  al- 
legorical or  emblematical  allufions  to  the  fhort- 
rtefs  and  mifcry  of  human  life.  He  died  in  confe- 
rence of  a  fright  in  169a. 

PEUTINGER,  Conrad,  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Augiburg  in  1465.  He  became  Secretary 
to  the  fenate  of  Augiburg ;  and  publifhed  an  an- 
cient Itinerary,  called  Tabula  Peut'tngerina,  mark- 
ing  the  roada  by  which  the  Roman  armies  'pa fled 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.  He  died  in 
»574- 

•  PEW.  n.f.  [pupt,  Dutch.]  A  feat  inclofed  in 
a  chnrcb. — Sir  Thomas  More  did  ufc,  at  mais,  to 
fit  in  the  chancd,  and  his  lady  in  a  pew.  Bacon. — 
Should  our  fex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  at  church,  a  man  and  his  wife 
would  fill  a  whole  few.  Addlfon. — 

She  decently,  in  form,  pays  hcav'n  its  due, 

And  makes  a  civil  vifit  to  her  pew.  Toung. 

(1.)  »  PEWET. »./.  [plewit,  Dutch  ;  vaanelltu.) 
1.  A  water  fowl. — We  reckon  the  dip-chick,  fo 
named  of  his  diving  and  littlcnefs,  puffins,  pewet j, 
meawes.  Carew.   %.  The  lapwing.  Ain/wortb. 

(a.)  Pewet.   See  Larvs,  N°  9. 

(3.)  Pewet  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  German 
Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Eflex ;  5  miles  SSW.  of 
Harwich  harbour. 

PEWSUM,  a  town  of  Eaft  Friefeland,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  bailiewic  j  6  miles  NNW.  of  Emdcn. 

(1.)  •  PEWTER.  n.f.  [peauter,  Dutch.]  1.  A 
compound  of  mejids ;  an  artificial  metal. — Nine 
parts  or  more  of  tin,  with  one  of  regulus  of  an- 
timony, cotnpofe  pewter.  Pembcrton. — Coarfc 
pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead.  Bacon.— The 
pewter,  into  which  no  water  could  enter,  became 
more  white.  Bacon. — Pewter  difhes,  with  water 
in  them,  will  not  melt  eafily,  but  without  it  they 
will :  nay,  butter  or  oil,  in  themfelves  inflam- 
mable, yet,  by  their  moifture,  will  hinder  melt- 
ing. Bacon,  a.  The  plates  and  dimes  io  a  houfe. 
—The  eye  of  the  miftrcfa  was  wont  to  make  her 
pewter  fhine.  Addifm. 

(1.)  Pewter  is  a  factitious  metal  ufed  in 
making  domeftic  utenfils,  as  plates,  difhes,  &c. — 
The  bafis  of  the  metal  is  tin,  which  is  converted 
into  pewter  by  mixing  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred 
weight  of  tin  with  15  pounds  of  lead  and  fix 
pounds  of  brafs. — Betides  this  compofition,  which 
makes  the  common  pewter,  there  are  other  kinds, 
compounded  of  tin,  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  cop- 
per, in  feveral  proportions. 

•  Pewterer.  n.f.  [from  pewter.]  A  fmith  who 
works  in  pewter. — He  mail  charge  you  and  dif- 
charge  you  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer  s  ham- 
mer. S/Mk.—We  caufed  a  fkilful pewterer  to  clofe 
the  veflcl  in  our  prcfence  with  folder  exquifitely. 
Boyle. 

PEXHALL,  a  town  of  Chefbire,  W.  of  Mac 
clesficld. 

PEYER,  J.  Conrad,  a  learned  German  phyfi- 
cian,  born  at  Schaffhaufen.  lie  publifhed  Exer- 
eitatio  anatomicomedica  de  Glandul'ts  inteflinorum, 
at  Schaffhaufen,  in  1677. 

PEYERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria; 
7  miles  W.  of  Effcrding,  and  16  W.  of  Lintz. 

PEYERSON's  Point,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  Antigua.   Lon.  61.  3a.  W. .  Lat.  1 7.  18.  N. 

PEYRAC,  R  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
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Lot  j  5  mile*  NW.  of  Gourdon,  and  10  SW.  of 
Mattel. 

PEYRAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Upper  Vicnne ;  ia  miles  £S£.  of  St  Leonard,  and 
21  E.  of  Limoges. 

PEYREBOURADE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Landcs ;  io£  miles  S.  of  Dax,  and  x6\ 
£.  of  Bayonne. 

PEYREI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Vienne ;  15  miles  SW.  of  PoiAiers. 

PEYRELAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Aveiron  ;  9  miles  NE.  of  Milbau. 

PEYRERE,  Ifaac  La,  was  bora  at  Bourdeaux, 
of  Proteftant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  much 
plcafed  with  the  Angularity  of  his  genius.  From 
the  perufal  of  St  Paul's  writings  he  took  into  his 
head  to  aver  that  Adam  was  not  the  firft  of  the 
human  race ;  and,  to  prove  this  extravagant  opi- 
nion, he  publifhed,  in  1655,  a  book,  printed  in 
Holland  in  410  and  in  nmo,  with  this  title,  Prar~ 
adamitx,  five  exercitatio  fuper  verfibus  I  a,  13,  14, 
cap.  15,  Epiflola  Pcmli  ad  Romano/.  This  was 
burnt  at  Paris,  and  the  author  impri Coned  at  Bruf- 
fels.  The  Prince  of  Conde  having  obtained  hit 
liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  1656,  and  there 
gave  in  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  folemn  renun- 
ciation both  of  Calvinifm  and  Preadamifm.  Hit 
converfion  was  not  thought  to  be  fincere,  at  leaft 
with  regard  to  this  laft  herefy.  His  defire  to  be 
the  head  of  a  new  feet  is  evident ;  and  in  his  book 
he  pays  many  compliments  to  the  Jews,  and  invitee 
them  to  attend  his  lectures.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris  he  went  again  into  the  Prince  of  Conde's  fer- 
vice  as  his  librarian.  Some  time  after  he  retired  to 
the  feminary  des  Vertus,  where  he  died  Jan.  30th 
167$,  aged  8a.  He  left  behind  hop,  I.  A  treatife,as 
Bngular  as  it  is  fcarce,  entitled,  tkt  roppelda  Jui/i, 
1643,  'n  *v0«  The  recal  of  the  Israelites,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  will  be  not  only  of  a  fpiritual 
nature,  but  they  will  be  reinftated  in  the  tempo- 
ral blefltngs  which  they  enjoyed  before  their  re- 
jection. Tky  will  again  take  pofleffion  of  the 
holy  land,  which  will  refume  its  former  fertility  ; 
and  their  reftorer  will  be  a  king  of  France.  II.  A 
curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Greenland, 
8vo,  1647.  IU.  An  equally  interefting  account  of 
Iceland,  1663,  8vo.  IV.  A  letter  to  Philotimus, 
1658,  in  8vo,  in  which  he  explains  the  reafons  of 
his  recantation,  &c. 

PEYRILLAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Vienne;  ia>  miles  NW.  of 
Limoges. 

PEYR1NS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Drome ;  ia  miles  N.  of  Romans. 

PEYROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Tamed  for  its  mineral 
waters ;  9  miles  NE.  of  Aix. 

PEYRONIUS,  Francis  Da  la,  an  eminent 
French  furgeon,  who  practifed  furgery  at  Paris 
with  fuch  eclat  that  he  was  appointed  firft  fur- 
geon to  Lewis  XV.  He  improved  this  favourable 
utuation,  and  procured  to  his  profeffion  thofe 
eftablifhments  which  contributed  to  extend  its 
benefits.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Paris 
was  founded  by  his  means  in  1731,  was  enlight- 
ened by  his  knowledge,  and  encouraged  by  hit 
munificence.  At  his  death,  which  happened  at  Ver- 

failles, 
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failles,  44th  April  1747,  he  bequeathed  to  the  fo- 
ciety  of  furgeous  in  Paris  two  thirds  of  his  effects, 
his  eftate  of  Marigni,  which  was  fold  to  the  king 
for  »oo,ooo  livres,  and  bia  library.  He  alfo  left 
to  the  fociety  of  furgcons  at  Montpellier  two 
houfes,  with  icc.coo  livres,  to  erect  there  a  chi- 
rurgical  imphitbeatre.  He  was  a  philofopher  with- 
out oftentation  ;  bis  underftanding  was  acute,  his 
natural  vivacity  rendered  Lis  converfation  agree- 
able ;  and  he  poAefled  an  uncommon  degree  of 
fympathy  for  thofe  in  diftrefs. 

PEYROUSE.  SccPerouse. 

PEYROUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Vienne ;  9  m.  S  W.  of  Me  Jourdain. 

PEYRUIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Upper  Alps ;  j\  miles  SW.  of  A'.bin,  and  15 
SW.  of  Difjne. 

PEYRUSSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aveiron ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Albin,  and  9  SE.  of 
Figeac. 

PEYSTORF,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Auftria ; 
1  a  miles  WSW.  of  Feldfburg. 

PE  Y  U,  an  ifland  of  China,  near  the  coaft,  in  the 
Eaft  Sea.  Loo.  138.  6.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.30.aoN. 

PEZA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  Archangel,  riling 
from  Lake  Varzefkoi,  and  running  into  Mezen, 
ii  miles  SE.  of  Ofokoflcoi. 

PEZA Y;  N.  Maflbn,  marquis  of,  a  native  of 
Paris,  was  a  captain  of  dragoons ;  and  gave  form: 
leflbns  on  tactics  to  Lewis  XVI.  He  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1778.  He  left  behind  him,  1.  A 
tranfiation  of  Catullus,  2.  Les  Soirees  Heivetienna, 
Aljoc'uwui)  tt  Franc  Comtoifes,  in  8vo,  1 7 70.  3. 
Let  Soirees  Prvoentalcs,  in  MS.  4  -  La  KofUre  de 
Salency  ;  a  paftoral  in  three  ads,  which  has  been 
performed  with  fuccefs  on  the  Italian  theatres.  5. 
Les  campagnts  de  Maillcbois,  in  3  vols  4tO,  and  a 
volume  of  Maps. 

(  x.)  PEZENAS,  Efprit,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born 
at  Avignon  in  169a.  He  became  Profeflbr  of 
Medicine  at  Marfeillea.  His  works  and  tranfla- 
tions  are  numerous,  and  efteemed  for  their  per- 
fpicuity. 

(a.)pEZEMAS.  See  Pesehas. 

PEZILLA,  a  town  of  Frauce,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Eaftern  Pyrenees ;  6.  miles  W.  of  Perpignan. 

PEZIZA,  cur  mushroom,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  neural  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fungus  campa- 
nulated  and  feflile.  Emmas  enumerates  8  fpe- 
cies. 

PEZOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturias. 

PEZRON,  Paul,  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Frenchman,  born  at  Hennebon  in  Brittany,  in 
1639,  dlld  admitted  into  the  order  of  CiteauX  in 
*j  660.  He  was  a  great  antiquary,  and  was  author 
of  The  antiquity  of  Ttmtt  reftortd  and  defended 
againfl  the  Jews  and  modern  chronofogers.  He  went 
through  leveral  promotions,  the  laft  of  which  was 
to  the  abbey  of  Charmoye,  and  died  in  1706. 

PFAFF,  a  mountain  of  Germany  in  the  S.  part 
of  Auftria,  bordering  on  Stiria. 

PFAFFENBERG,  a  town  of  lower  Bavaria,  14 
m.  NW.  of  Dingelftngen,  and  16  N.  of  Landihut. 

PFAFFENHAUSEN,  a  towns  of  Germany  ;  1, 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  13  miles  NNYV.  of  Landfhut. 
and  9  SSE.  of  Abenfperg :  a.  in  Suabia,  on  the 
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Mindel,  3  miles  N.  of  Mindelheim,  and  ax  SW.' 
of  Augfburp. 

PFAFFENHEIM,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep/ 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  6  miles  S.  of  Colmar. 

(1.)  PFAFFENHOFEN,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine;  9  miles  W.  of 
Haguenau. 

(2,  3.)  Pfaffen  hofen,  a  towns  of  Bavaria  ;  1. 
13  miles  SW.  of  Amberg,  and  a8  NNW.  of  Ra- 
tifbon :  4.  On  the  Ilm,  14  miles  SSE.  of  Ingold- 
ftadt,  19  NW.of  Ratifbon,and  34  N.  of  Munich. 
Lon.  it.  3.  E.   Lat.  49.  17.  K. 

PFAFFEN-HOVEN,  a  town  of  Suabiain  Wir- 
temberg  :  8  miles  W.  of  Heibronn,  and  x8  N.  of 
Stuttgard. 

PFAFFENSCHLAG,  a  town  of  Auftria. 

PFAFRODA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Erav 
gcburg ;  16  miles  S.  of  Freyberg. 

PFALZEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  ci-devant  electorate 
of  Treves.  It  had  anciently  a  palace  of  the  kings 
of  the  Franks.  It  is  3  miles  NE.  of  Treves,  and 
xo  SSE.  of  Kylburg. 

PFANBERG,  a  town  of  Stiria,  10  miles  N.  of 
Graz. 

PFANNER,  Tobias,  a  learned  German  born  at 
Augfburg,  in  1641.  He  became  fecretary  of  the 
Archives  to  the  D.  of  Saxe  Gotha.  He  wrote  the 
Theology  of  the  Pagans  ;  with  fcver.il  other  works. 

PFARCHIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany  ft 
Auftria  ;  5  miles  NW.  of  Putzeinftorf. 

PFEDDERSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofeile,  and  late  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine ;  33  miles  South  of  Mentz,  and  34 
NNW.  of  Spire. 

PFEDELBACH,  a  town  of  FranConia*  in  Hoi 
benlohe ;  one  mile  S.  of  Ohringen. 

PFEFFERCORN,  Jobn,  a  learned  Jew,  who 
was  converted  to  Chriftianity.  He  was  the  author 
of  De  AboUndis  Judxorum fcriptis  ;  and,  confidently 
with  the  title  of  that  work,  endeavoured  to  per- 
fnade  the  emp.  Maximilian  to  burn  all  the  He- 
brew books,  except  the  Bible.  He  wrote  forae 
other  tracts  alfo  in  Latin. 

PFEFFERS,  a  town  and  abbey,  in  the  Helvetic 
republic,  and  late  county  of  Sargans ;  founded  in 
7*0 ;  and  in  11 96,  the  abbot  was  made  a  prince 
of  the  empire;  It  has  Come  famous  baths ;  and  is 
4  miles  S.  of  Sargans. 

PFEFFIKON,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Zu- 
rich :  xo  miles  E.  of  Zurich. 

PFEFF1NGEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  Ba- 
fil :  4  miles  S.  of  Bafil. 

PFEIFFER.   See  Ppiffer. 

(1.)  PFETER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runt 
into  the  Danube,  dear  the  town,  N°  a. 

(a.)  PfeteR,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  above  river;  9  miles  NW.  of  Strau- 
bing,  and  14  E.  of  Ratifoon. 

PFEUTERBACH,  a  river  of  Suabia,  which  runt 
into  the  Rhine ;  5  miles  W.  of  Ettingen,  in  Ba- 
den. 

(1.)  PFIFFER,  or  Pfeiffer,  Auguftus,a  learn- 
ed German,  born  at  Lawonburg.  He  was  8  years 
fuperintendant  of  the  churches  in  Lubec,  and  be- 
came profeflbr  of  oriental  languages  at  Lciplkk ; 
where  he  died  in  1698. 

Oo  (1 )  Pfifferi. 
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(a.)  Pfiffer,  Lewis,  a  brave  Swifs  general,  in 
the  fervice  of  France  under  Charles  IX.  With 
8oco  men  drau  n  up  in  a  hollow  fquare,  he  pre* 
ferved  the  life  of  that  monarch,  in  the  famous  re- 
treat of  Mcaux,  againft  ail  the  efforts  of  the  Pr.  of 
Conde.  But  his  chief  merit  lay  in  his  mechanical 
and  topographical  exertions.  Pie  made  a  model 
of  Switzerland,  the  tnoft  extraordinary  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  executed.  (See  Model,  §  6.)  He 
was  elected  Advoycr,  or  chief  magiRrate  of  Lu- 
cerne and  died  in  that  city  and  office,  in  1594. 

PF1N,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Valais ;  i» 
miles  E.  of  Sion. 

PF1NZ,  a  river  of  Suabia,  which  rifes  a  mile 
N.  of  Wildbad  ;  paflVs  Dutiah,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine,  one  mi'c  above  Germerfhe/rrt. 

PFIRT,  or  Forette,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of 
Alface;  10  miles  \V.  of  Bafil.  Lon.  7.  20.  E.  Lat. 
47.  j 7.  N. 
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who  proftituted  hcrfelf  to  ftrangers,' whom  flie 
murdered,  and  afterwards  plundered. 
PHJEACES,  the)  the  people  of  Phjtacia. 
PHAvAClANS,  j  They  firft  inhabited  Hype, 
ria.  See  Hytfria.  They  were  noted  for  their 
indolence  and  luxury:  hence  Horace  ufes  Phaax 
for  a  perfon  indolent  and  fleek  ;  and  hence  arofe 
their  indoience  and  pride.  Arijlctle. 

PHJEAC1A,  oi'e  of  the  nam?*  of  the  ifland  Cor- 
cyra.  See  Corcyra,  Nc  i.  T'  is  ifland  was  fa- 
mous  for  producing  large  quantities  of  the  fireft 
flavoured  apple?.  Ovid,  Ju-wJial,  Prof-ertius.  Al- 
cinous  was  king  r4  who  rendered  his  name  fa- 
mous by  his  gardens  and  his  hofpitality  to  UlyfTes. 
Jt  is  now  called  Corfu.  Sec  Alcinoits  ;  Corcy- 
r A,  N°  i.  and  %.  \  and  Corfu. 
PHJ^CASIA,  0:1c  of  the  Sporadfs  Ifle*. 
PHJEDON,  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  who  had 
b*eo  feized  by  pirates  in  hi?  youth ;  ard  the  phi- 
lofophcr,  who  ft  emed  to  dilcover  fomething  un- 


PFLAU,  a  town  of  Tyrol,  16  m.  \V.  of  Bolzano,   common  and  promifing  in  his  countenance,  bought 


Pl'ORING,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  furround* 
ed  with  walls,  on  the  Danube;  14  miles  E.  of  In- 
goldftadt,  and  7  W  of  Abcnfperg. 

PFORTA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thu- 
ringia,  on  the  S3al ;  1  miles  SW.  of  Naumburg. 

PFORTEN,  a  town  of  Lufatia,  ia  milts  S.  of 
Gubett,  and  (>z  NNE.  of  Drefden. 
PFORTSHEIM,  or  ?  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the 
PFORTZHEIM,  5  deflorate  of  Biden,  with 
a  caflle,  fcated  on  the  Entz,  at  its  conflux  with 
the  Nagold  and  Wurm.  In  1689,  it  was  taken 
and  facked  by  the  French.  It  is  re  miles  SE.  of 
Dourlach,  and  ao  WNW.  of  Stutgard.  Lon.  9. 
46.  E.    Lat  48.  57.  N. 


his  liberty  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  ever  after 
e (teemed  him.  Phaedon,  after  Socratcs's  death, 
returned  to  EHs  his  native  country,  where  he 
founded  a  feel  of  philofophers  who  compofed 
what  was  called  the  Eliac •  Jrhool.  The  name  of 
Phaedon  is  affixed  to  one  of  Plato's  dialogues. 

PHAEDRA*  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of 
Minos  and  Pafi^hac;  fhe  married  Thefeus,  by 
whom  fhe  was  the  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demo- 
phoon.  They  had  lived  for  fome  time  in  conju- 
gal felicity,  when  Venus,  who  hated  all  the  de- 
feendants  of  Apollo,  becaufe  he  had  discovered 
her  amours  with  Mars,  infpired  Phaedra  with  the 
ftrongeft  paffion  for  Hippolytus  the  fon  of  The- 


PFRAMA,  a  town  of  Auftria,  6  milts  SW.  of  feus,  by  the  amazon  Hippolyte.    This  paflion 

Marktck.  (he  long  attempted  to  ftifle,  but  in  vain ;  and, 

PFREIMB,  or)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Up-  therefore,  in  the  abfence  of  Thefeus, fhe  addreflcd 

PFREIMBT,  5  per  Palatinate,  with  a  cattle,  at  Hippolytus  with  all  the  impatience  of  defponding 

the  confluence  of  the  Pfreint  and  Nab;  ao  mileB  love.    He  rejected  her  with  horror  and  (Jifdain. 

NE.  of  Amberg.  Lon.  u.ai.E.   Lat.  49.11. N.  She,  to  punifh  his  coldnefs  and  refufal,  at  the  re- 

PFRE1NT,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  turn  of  Thefeus,  accufed  Hippolytus  of  attempts 

the  Nab,  at  Pfreimb.  upon  her  virtue.   He,  without  hearing  Hippoly- 

Pl  ULINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Wirtem-  tus's  defence,  banilhcd  him  from  his  kingdom, 

burg ;  3  miles  S.  of  Reutlingen,  and  ao  S.  of  Stut-  and  implored  Neptune,  who  had  promtfed  to  grant 

gard.  three  cf  his  requefls,  to  punifh  him  in  an  cxam- 

PFULLENDORF,  an  imperial  town  of  Gcr-  plaiy  manner.   As  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens, 

many,  1n  Suabia.  on  the  Andalfpach ;  14  miles  his  hotfVs  were  fuddenly  terrified  by  a  fea  mon- 

WSW.  of  Raverfburg,  18  NNE.  of  Corona-,  fler,  which  Neptune  had  fent  on  the  fherc;  and 

and  37  SW.  of  Ulm.  Lon.  9. 27.  W.  Lat.  4?.  8.  N.  he  was  thus  dragged  through  precipices  and  over 

FFUNT,  a  town  of  Tirol,  15  m.  Wt  of  Bi'za-  roCks,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  horfes,  and 

no.  crufhed  under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  When 

PFYN,a  town  of  Switzerland,  jr  Zurich,  7  m.  his  tragical  end  was  known  at  Athens,  Phaedra 

W.  of  Conftance;  and  18  NE.  of  Zurich.  •  confefled  her  crime,  and  hung  herfelf  in  defpair. 


PI1ACA,  in  botany,  Bastard  Milk  Vetch, 
a  genus  of  the  defcandria  order,  belonging  to  the 
dhdelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  jid  order,  Paplionatcx. 
Th«*  legumen  is  femilocular. 

PH AC1UM,  a  town  of  ThefTaly.  Liv.  3».  c.  13. 
PHACUSA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  mouth 
of  the  N  ile. 

PHiEA,  a  famous  fow  which  infefted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Crom yon.  Thefeus  dehroyed  it  as 
he  was  travelling  from  Trcezene  to  Athens  to 


She  was  buried  at  Trcezene,  where  her  tomb  was 
ft  ill  to  be  Sen  in  the  age  of  Paufantas,  near  the 
temple  of  Venus,  which  fhe  had  built  to  render 
the  goddefs  propitious. 

PIUEDRf  A,  a  fmall  town  of  Arcadia.  Paaf. 
PILfflDRUNTJE.  See  Olymfia,  N°  i. 
(1.)  HI2F.DRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who 
compofed  five  books  of  fables,  in  Iambic  vctie. 
He  was  a  Thracian;  and  his  being  called  Au- 
guflus's  freedman  in  the  title  of  the  book,  fhows 
that  he  had  been  that  emperor's  flave.  The  fables 


make  himfclf  knrwn  to  his  father.  Svr.  v  imagine  of  Phsedrus  remained  buried  in  libraries, altogether 

that  the  boar  ,.t  Calydon  fprang  from  this  fow.  unknown  to  the  public,  until  the  clofe  of  the  16th 

According  to  tome  authors,  Phaea  was  a  woman  century. 

5  Ui 
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{%.)  Phsdrus,  Thomas,  a  profeflbr  of  elo- 
quence at  Rome,  early  in  the  16th  century.  He 
was  canon  of  Later.™,  and  keeper  of  the  library 
rn  the  Vatican.  He  owed  his  rife  to  the  acting  of 
Seneca's  Hippolytus,  in  which  he  'performed  the 
part  of  Pbxdra  ;  whence  he  got  the  name  of  Ph*~ 
dnu.  He  died  under  the  age  of  50.  Janus  Par- 
rhafius  gives  a  lift  of  feveral  works,  which  were 
almofl  ready  for  public  view. 

PH2EDYMA,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  one 
of  the  f  Perfian  confpirators,  who,  being  married 
to  the  falfe  Smerdis,  discovered  his  impofture  to 
her  father,  by  his  want  of  -  ears,  which  had  been 
cut  off  by  Cambyfes.   See  Persia,  §  7  and  8. 

PHJENARETE,  the  mother  of  Socrates,  the 
philofopher.    She  was  a  mid-wife  by  profeflion. 

PHJENIAS,  a  peripatetic  philofopher,  a  difci- 
ple  of  Ariftotle.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Tyrants. 
f)io&.  Laert. 

PHJENNA,  one  of  the  Graces.  Pauf.  ix.  35. 

(«.)•  PHENOMENON.  «./.  See  Phenome- 
non. This  has  fometimes  phenomena  in  the  plu- 
ral. [<«ii<iKti».]  An  appearance  in  the  work*  of 
nature. — The  paper  was  black,  and  tije  colours 
intenfe  and  thick,  that  the  pbxnomenon  might  be 
confpicnous.  Newton. 

{%.)  Phenomenon,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any 
remarkable  appearance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or 
earth,  and  whether  discovered  by  obfervation  or 
experiment. 

PHAER,  Thomas,  M.  D.  an  Englilh  phyfician, 
born  in  Pembrokelhire.  He  graduated  at  Oxford 
in  1539.  He  publiihed  feveral  traits  on  difeales 
and  their  remedies  ;  and  was  alfo  celebrated  as  a 
poet.  He  t  ran  dated  9  books  and  part  of  the  10th 
into  Englilh  verfe :  and  died  in  1560. 

PH./ESANA,  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia. 

PHESTUM,  in  ancient  geography :  1.  a  town 
of  Crete  s  1.  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Liv.  36.  c.  13. 

(I.)  PHAETON,  in  fabulous  hilt ory,  the  fon  of 
Pnccbus  and  Clymenc,  one  of  the  tfeeantdes.  Ve- 
nus became  enamoured  of  him,  and  entrufted  him 
with  the  care  of  one  of  her  temples.  This  ren- 
dered him  vain  and  afpiring  ;  and  having  obtained 
from  his  father  the  directions  of  the  chariot  of  the 
fun  for  one  day,  he  was  unable  to  guide  the  fiery 
fteeds  ;  and  looting  the  reins,  Jupiter,  to  prevent 
his  confuming  the  heavens  and  earth,  (truck  hrm 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  hurled  hi;n  from  his  feat 
into  the  river  Eridanuior  P^>.  His  lifters  Phaetu- 
fa,  Lampetia,  and  Phoebe,  lamenting  his  lofs  upon 
its  banks,  were  changed  by  the  gods  into  black  po- 
plar rreec,  and  theif  tears  into  amber ;  and  Cycnus 
king  of  Liguria,  alfo  grieving  at  his  fate,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  fwan.  The  poel6  fay,  that  while 
Phaeton  was  driving  the  chariot  of  his  father,  the 
blood  of  the  Ethiopians  was  dried  up  ;  and  the>r 
(kin  became  black.  The  territories  of  Lybia  were 
alfo  parched  up ;  and  ever  fmce,  Africa,  unable 
to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fruitfulnefs, 
has  exhibited  a  fandy  defart.  Some  explain  this 
poetical  fable  thus  :  Phaeton  was  a  Ligurian 
prince,  who  ftudicd  aftronomy,  and  in  whofe  age 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  was  vilited  with  un- 
common heats. 

(II.)  Phaeton,  a.  /  in  mechanics,  [from  the 
above]  a  kind  of  high  open  carriage  for  pleafure. 

4fh- 


(III.)  Phaeton,  in  ornithology,  a'genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  anferes  5  the  characters 
of  which  are :  The  bill  is  fharp,  llraight  and  point- 
ed; the  noflrils  are  oblong,  and  the  hinder  toe  is  1 
turned  for  ward.   There  are  two  fpecies,  ova. 

1.  Phaeton  athereus,  the  tropic  bird,  is 
about  the  iize  of  a  partridge,  and  has  very  long 
wings.   The  bill  is  red,  with  an  angle  under  the 
lower  mandible.   The  eyes  arc  encompaffed  with 
black,  which  ends  in  a  point  towards  the  back  of 
the  head.   Three  or  four  of  the  larger  quill  fea- 
thers, towards  their  ends,  are  black,  tipped  with 
white;  all  t'  o  reft  of  the  bird  is  white,  except  the 
back,  which  is  variegated  with  curved  lines  of 
black.   The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a.  vermilion  red. 
The  toes  are  webbed.   The  tail  confifls  of  two 
long  ftraight  narrow  feathers,  almoft  of  equal 
breadth  from  their  quills  to  their  points.   See  pL 
47.;.  "  The  name  tropic  bird  (fays  Latham), given 
to  this  genus,  arifes  from  its  being  chiefly  found 
within  the  tropic  circles;  but  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude, that  they  never  ftray  voluntarily,  or  Rrc 
driven  beyond  them  ;  for  we  have  met  with  in- 
ftances  to  prove  the  contrary.   There  are  feveral 
varieties:  j.  One  called  by  Latham  the  white  tro- 
pic bird.  It  is  lefs  than  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
in  as  many  places.   The  plumage  is  in  general  a 
filvery  white.  1.  Tbe  yellow  tropic  bird  is  anothec 
variety,  the  plumage  being  a  yellowiih  white. 
Thefe  differences,  Mr  Latham  thinks,  arife  merely 
from  age,  if  they  are  not  the  diftinguifhing  mark 
of  fex.    3.  The  black-billed  tropic  bird  is  fmallcr 
than  any  of  the  former.   The  bill  is  black ;  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings 
is  ftriated,  partly  black  and  partly  white  :  before 
the  eye  there  is  a  large  crefcent  of  black,  behind 
it  is  a  ftreak  of  the  fame  j  the  forehead  and  all  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  pure  white  co- 
lour; the  quills  and  tail  are  marked  as  the  upper 
v  parts,  but  the  ends  of  the  firft  are  white,  and  moft 
of  the  feathers  of  tbe  laft  are  marked  with  duflcy 
black  at  the  tips;  the  fides  over  the  thighs  are 
(trtated  with  black  and  white ;  the  legs  are  black. 
4.  The  red- tailed  tropic  bird  is  in  length  about  two 
feet  t?n  inches,  of  which  the  two  tail  feathers 
alone  meafure  x  foot  9  inches.   The  bill  is  red; 
the  plumage  white,  tinged  of  an  elegant  pale  rofe- 
colour;  the  crefcent  over  the  eyes  is  fomewhat 
abrupt  in  the  middle;  the  ends  of  the  fcapulars 
are  marked  with  black.    This  variety  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  two  middle  long  tail  feathers,  which 
nre  of  a  beautiful  deep  red  colour,  except  the 
fhafts  and  bafe,  which  are  black ;  the  fides  over 
the  thighs  are  dulky ;  and  the  ags  are  black. 

a.  Phaeton  demersus,  the  red  footed pinguut, 
has  a  thick,  arched,  red  bill ;  the  head,  back-part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  of  a  dufky  purplUh. 
hue,  and  breat  and  belly  white;  brown  wings,  • 
with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white;  inftead  of  1 
tail,  a  few  black  bridles ;  and  red  legs.  It  is  fouud 
on  Pinguin  ifle,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
common  all  over  tbe  South  Seas,  and  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  goofe. 

PilAETONTIADES,  the  fiftcrs  of  Phaeton. 
See  Phaeton,  H9  I. 

PHAETUSA.   See  Ph  a  eton,  N°  I. 

PHiEUS,  a  town  of  P.loponnefuft. 

*  PHAGEDENA.  »./  [!ayt*<u»»;  from  **y*i 
O  o  a  cdo, 
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fio%  to  eat.]  An  uiccr.  whtio  the  fharpnefs  of  the  ciumfy  and  heavy  than  butterflies;  their  colours 

humour  eats  away  the  flcfh.  are  :  ike  wife  more  brown, dim,  aud  obfcure,  though. 

(i.)  *  PHAGEDENICK.  Phagedenous.  adj.  there  are  forae  phalaenac  whofe  colours  are  very 
{pbagedenique^Vx.)  Eating;  corroding.—  Phagtde-  lively  and  brilliant.  Several  of  them  fly  only  in 
nick  medicines,  are  thofe  which  ent  away  tu'.^ous  the  evening,  keeping  quiet  and  clofe  under  leaves 
or  proud  flcfti.  Di3. — A  bubo,  according  to  its  in  the  day-time,  and  this  has  induced  forne  au- 
mr.Ugnancy,  either  proves  eafily  curable,  or  ter-  thore  to  give  them  the  name  of  nigbt  butterflies. 
minutes  in  a phagedenous  ulcer  with  jagged  Hps.  In  fummer  .evenings  they  find  their  way  into 
Wifman. — When  they  arc  very  putrid  and  corro-  rooms,  attracted  by  the  lights  round  which  tbey 
five,  which  circumftances  give  them  the  name  of  are  feen  to  hover.  And  indeed  a  fure  method  of 
foul  phagedeniek  ulcers,  fomc  fpirits  of  wine  fhould  catching  a  great  number  of  phalsenae  is  to  hunt 
be  added  to  the  fomentation.  Sharp.  them  by  night  in  a  bower  with  a  lantern.  They 
(a.)  Phagedenic  medicines,  thofe  ufed  to  all  refort  to  the  light  of  the  lantern,  about  which 
eat  off  proud  or  fungous  flelh  ;  fuch  as  are  all  the  great  numbers  of  them  may  be  caught.  A  re- 
cauftics.  markable  circuroftance  has  been  obferved  of  thefe 
(3.)  Phacedevic  water,  in  chemiftry,  de-  phalaenac,  which  is,  that  the  females  of  foroe  of 
notes  a  water  made  from  quicklime  and  fubli-  them  are  without  wings.  By  their  looks  tbey 
mate  ;  and  is  very  eCicaciou  +  in  the  cure  of  pha-  never  would  be  taken  for  phalaenac.  Tbey  have 
gedenic  ulcers.  To  prepare  this  water,  put  a  lb.  the  appearance  of  a  large,  fhort,  fix-legged,  creep - 
jbf  frefb  quicklime  in  a  large  earthen  pan,  and  ing  animal,  while  their  male  is  winged  and  active, 
pour  upon  it  about  10  lb.  of  rain  water ;  let  them  Yet  this  heavy  creature  is  a  real  phalcna,  eafily 
ftand  together  for  two  days,  ftirring  them  fre-  diftinguifhed  by  its  antennae.  Jt  even  has  wings, 
quently :  at  lad  leave  the  lime  to  fettle  well,  then  but  fo  fhort  that  tbey  are  00  more  than  fmall  pro- 
pour  oft*  the  water  by  inclination,  filtrate  it,  and  tuberances  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  thorax, 
put  it  in  a  glafs  bottle,  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  and  that  appear  quite  ufelefs.  Thofe  phalaenac 
corrofive  fubli  mate  in  powder :  which  from  white'  whofe  females  are  deftitute  of  wings  are  generally 
becomes  yellow,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  in  the  number  of  Ibofe  whofe  antemae  are  pecti- 
veffel.  The  water  being  fettled,  is  fit  for  ufe  in  nated.  The  unwinged  females  have  antenna  li- 
the clcanfing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off  milar  to  thofe  of  the  males,  but  with  fhorter  beards 
fuperfluous  flcfh,  efpecially  in  gangrenes}  in  which  only.  Their  body  is  alfo  charged  with  fcales  the 
cafe!  may  be  added  to  it  one  3d  or  4th  part  of  characteriftic  of  infects  of  this  order.", 
fpirit  of  wine.  (II.)  Phalakje,  Families  of.  M.  Bar  but  di- 
PHAGESIA,  an  ancient  fcftiva!  among  the  vides  this  extenlive  genus  into  8  families ;  via. 
recks;  obferved  during  the  celebration  of  the  i.  Phaljen*  Alucitje.  The  wings  are 
losysiA;  fo  called  from  the  t*>uy,  good  cat-  fplit,  or  divided  into  branches  almoft  to  their 
pig,  that  then  univerfaHy  prevailed,  bafe. 

PHALACR1NE,  an  ancient  village  of  the  Sa-  ii.  Phal^n/e  Attach,  whofe  wings  incline 

bines,  where  Wfpafian  was  bon:.  Suet.  downwards  and  are  fpread  open :  they  have  pec- 

(I.)  PHALJENA,  the  Moth,  in  zoology,  age-  tinated  antenna:  without  a  tongue,  or  pectinated 

nus  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  lepidoptec.  antenna  with  a  fpiral  tongue,  or  cetaceous  anten- 

The  feelers  are  cetaceous,  and  taper  gradually  to-  na:  with  a  fpiral  tongue. 

wards  jhepoints;  the  wings  are  often  bent  back-  iii.  Phaljkn.*  Bombycbs,  whofe  wings  cover 

iv.irds.   The  caterpillars  of  this  genus  vary  much  the  body  in  a  poluiqn  nearly  horizontal,  and  which 

as  to  uzc,  and  confiderably  as  to  their  fhape  and  have  pectinated  antennae,    They  are  either  elin- 

inymber  of  feet.   It  is  remarkable,  that  catcrpil-  gues,  which  want  the  tongue,  or  have  it  fo  (hort 

tars  of  almoft  every  fpecks  of  this  genus  are  found  as  not  to  be  manifeftly  fpiral;  their  wings  are 

y/\th  10,  ia,  14,  and  16  feet.    The  laft  arc  the  cither  rcverfed  or  deflected;  or  Jpirtlingue^  which 

moft  common  and  the  l.ugeft.  (See  NJ  iv.)  •«  All  have  a  fpiral  tongue;  and  arc  either  levts  with 

the  cattcrpillar8  of  phalaenae,  (lays  Birbut),  after  fmoath  backs,  or  crijiatae  derfo  with  a  kind  of 

baving  feyeral  times  caft  their  ftough,  fpin  their  crcft  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back, 

cod,  in  which  they  are  transformed  to  chryfands.  iv.  Phalange  Geomktrje,  whofe  wings  when 

But  the  texture  of  the  cod,  the  finenefs  of  the  at  reft  are  extended  horizontally:  the  antennae  in 

Jhrcad  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  the  different  one  fubdivilion  of  this  fection  are  pectinated,  in 

matters  joined  to  the  threads,  are  infinitely  vari-  another  cetaceous;  the  under  wings  in  each  of 

ou«.    T  he  chryfalids  or"  phalaznae  are  generally  thcie  divilions  are  either  an^ulated,  or  lound  with 

pblong  oval?,  not  argulous  is  thofe  of  butterflies,  entire  edge?,  "  Amongft  the  geometrae  caterpillars 

nur  Jo  ioi>n  transformed  to  perfect  infects.  They  (fays  Barbut)there are  fome  very  fingular,  whether 

Remain  a  much  longer  time  within  the  cod,  the  for  their  colour,  or  the  tubercula  which  they  bear, 

kreatelt  part,  not  coming  forth  till  the  enfuing  or  laftly  for  the  difference  of  their  attitudes.  Many 

year.   Sume  I  have  met  with  that  remained  in  rcfemble  fmall  branches  or  bits  of  dry  wood  tAud 

that  ftate  during  two  or  three  years  fueceffively,  that  refernblance  may  be  a  means  of  faving  many 

rle.it  or  cold  contribute  greatly  to  forward  or  put  of  thofe  infects  from  the  voracioufnefs  of  birds, 

back  their  final  metamorphofe»}  a  fact  which  may  who  do  not  fo  eafily  difcern  them.   Other  cater- 

be  .tlVenamed  by 'procuring  them  a  certain  degree  pi|lars  are  very  hairy,  while  feveral  are  quite 

bf  moderate  heat,  by  which  means  one  may  fee  Imooth  ;  the  latter  have  a  cleanlier  look,  whereas 

phatena:  brought  forth  upon  a  mantle-piece  in  the  hairy  ones  have  fomcthing  hideous,  and  may 

fche  depth  of  winter.   The  pbalaensc  or  perfect  even  be  hurtful  when  touched."   They  have  xo 

ejects  fprung  from  thofe  cod*,  are  gsneraliy  more  or  n  feet. 

v.  Phal£na> 
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v.  Phal.cn k.  Noctua,  whofe  wings  arc  in-  and  tipper  wings*  are  of  a  brown  colour,  store  or 
cum  bent  as  in  the  bombyces,  from  which  they  loft  dark,  fometitneb  fo  deep  as  to  be  nearly  black, 
differ  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  the  antennae,  but  often  of  a  bluifh  caft.  The  upper  wings  are 
which  are  cetaceous.  They  are  either  eiineuej,  moreover  fomewhat  clouded,  and  nave  two  black, 
wanting  tongues,  or  /pirilinguest  having  Spiral  fpot6  on  the  middle,  the  other  towards  the  out- 
tongues,  ward  angle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wing.  The 

vi.  Yhm.je.hx.  Pyralides.  The  inner  mar-  under  ones  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  with 
gins  of  the  wm^s  in  this  lection  are  laid  over  the  a  broad  black  band  near  the  lower  edge  of  the 
other  i  the  wings  themfelves  decline  a  little  to-  wing,  of  which  it  follows  the  direction.  The  ca- 
wards  the  fides  of  the  body,  and  in  flupe  re-  terpillar  is  fmooth ;  to  be  found  on  feveral  plants* 
femble  a  delta ;  they  have  confiderable  palpi  of  but  particularly  upon  the  tblafpi  and  fome  other 
different  forms.  cruciferous  plants.   It  keeps  in  concealment  du- 

▼ii.  Phalanx  Tihc*.   The  wings  are  wrap-  ring  the  day,  and  only  feeds  by  night.  Its  meta- 

ped  up  or  folded  round  the  body,  io  as  to  give  morphofls  is  performed  under  ground,  and  fome 

the  infect  a  cylindrical  form ;  the  forehead  is  varieties  of  colour  are  obfervable  among  ft  thefe 

llretchr d  out  or  advanced  forwards.  caterpillars ;  fome  being  green,  others  .brown 

viii.  Phala£n*  Tortrices.   The  wings  are  which  latter  yield  males,  the  former  females, 
exceeding  obtufe,  their  exterior  margin  is  curve,      5.  Phalana  toatrix  prasinana.   The  fu« 
and  declines  towards  the  fides  of  the  Body.  They  perior  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a  fine  green  co- 
have  fliort  palpi.  lour,  having  two  diagonal  yellow  bars  on  each. 

(III.)  Phal^na,  species  of.  There  are  no  the  body  and  inferior  wings  are  whinfti,  (haded 

fewer  than  460  fpecies.    To  defcribe  them  all  with  yellowifh  green.   The  caterpillar  is  a  pale 

would  be  impoflible;  but  we  mail  mention  a  yellowifli  green,  ornamented  with  fenaii  brown 

few.  fpecks  or  fpots,  the  tail  being  forked  and  tipt  with 

x.  Phaljena  alucita  Pentadactyla,  (N°  orange  red  colour;  it  feeds  on  theoak,  changes  t» 
1.  Piatt  47 $.)  The  eyes  of  this  fpecies  are  black ;  a  chryfalis  in  September,  and  aflumes  the  By  ftabe 
the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  wings  are  fnow  about  May,  frequenting  woods, 
white,  and  the  infect  keeps  them  ftrctched  afun-      PHALiESIA,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pauf.  8. 
der  when  at  reft.    The  fuperior  are  divided  in    t  PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ia- 
two,  or  rather  appear  compofed  of  two  flumps  of  fefts  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  They  hare 
bird's  feathers  united  at  the  bafe.   The  inferior  8  feet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  placed 
mes  arc  likewife  divided  into  three  threads  or  very  near  each  other,  and  other  two  on  the  fides 
briftles,  which  arc  furaifhed  on  both  fides  with  of  the  bead :  the  feelers  refemble  legs,  and  the 
fine  fringes.   The  caterpillar  is  of  a  green  colour,  belly  is  round.   There  are  9  fpecies :  Mr  Barbut 
dotted  with  black,  and  charged  with  a  few  hairs,  defcribes  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
It  feeds  upon  grafs,  changes  to  a  chryfilis  about      Phalangium  Opims  of  Linnaeus.  "  Its  bo- 
September,  and  appears  a  moth  in  Auguft,  fre-  dyis  roundifh,  of  a  duflcy  brown  on  the  back,  with 
quenttng  woods.  a  duflcier  fpot  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  near  the 

a.  Phauena  Attaca  Pavonia  minor.  (See  middle  of  it.  The  belly  is  whhifh ;  the  legs  arc 
N°  a.)  The  wings  of  this  infect,  fays  Barbut,  are  extremely  long  and  (lender.  On  the  back  part 
brown,  undulated,  and  variegated,  having  fome  of  the  head  there  ftanda  a  little  eminence,  which 
grey  in  the  middle,  and  a  margin  one  line  broad  j  has  on  it  a  kind  of  double  crcft,  formed  as  it  were 
in  its  colour  yellowifli  grey.  The  under  part  has  of  a  number  of  minute  fpines;  the  eyes  are  fmall 
more  of  the  grey  caft,  but  the  extremities  of  the  and  black,  and  are  two  in  number.  It  is  corn- 
Wings  before  the  margin  have  a  broad  band  of  monly  called  the  Jhepbtrd  fpUtr.  This  fpecies  of 
brown.  The  4  wings  both  above  and  beneath,  fpider  multiplies  Angularly.  They  are  great  fpin- 
have  each  a  large  eye,  which  eyes  arc  black,  en-  nere.  In  autumn  the  ftubble  is  quite  covered  with 
compafled  with  a  dun-coloured  circle,  and  above  the  threads  of  thefe  fpiders,  by  means  of  which 
that  with  a  femicircle  of  white,  then  another  of  they  travel  with  eafe,  and  enfnare  their  prey, 
red,  and  laftly  the  eye  is  terminated  by  a  whole  However,  thofe  threads  are  thought  rather  to  be 
circle  of  black.  Acrofs  the  middle  of  the  eye  is  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  tick  called  autumnal 
drawn  tranfverfely  a  fmall  whitifh  line.  The  ca-  weaver.  A  fmall  degree  of  attention  difcovers  an 
terpillar  is  green,  has  16  feet  with  rofe-colour  lu-  amazing  multitude  of  thofe  ticks  almoft  imper- 
bercuia,  charged  with  long  haira  terminated  by  a  ceptible,  and  that  is  their  work.  The  threads, 
(mail  knob;  befides  which,  it  has  dun-colour  or  when  united,  appear  of  a  beautiful  white,  wave 
reddiib  rings.    It  is  found  upon  fruit-trees.  about  in  the  air,  and  are  known  in  the  country 

3.  Phaljena  noctua  e  unguis  humuli,  N°  by  the  name  of  virgin's  tbrtadt.  Some  naturalifta 
3.  In  this  fpecies  the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  a  think,  that  thofe  threads,  floating  in  the  air,  fenre 
fnowy  white ;  of  the  female  yellowifli,  with  ftreaks  the  infect  as  fails  to  waft  it  through  the  air,  and 
of  a  deeper  hue ;  the  moulders,  abdomen,  &c.  in  as  a  net  to  entrap  infects  on  the  wing ;  for  rem, 
both  fexes,  are  deep  yellow.  The  antennae  are  oants  of  prey,  fay  they,  are  difcoverable  in  them, 
pectinated  and  fhorter  than  the  thorax.  The  ca-  As  to  thofe  parcels  in  which  nothing  is  feen,  they 
terpillar  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  burdock,  hops,  are  only  eflays  rejected  by  thofe  travelling  infects. 
&c.  changes  into  a  ch.yfa'is  in  May,  appears  in  The  analogy  between  the  phalangium  and  the 
the  winged  ftate  in  June,  frequenting  low  marlhy  crab,  and  the  faci|ity  with,  which  it.  parts  with 
grounds  wheie  hops  grow.                  (  its  legs  to  lave  the  reft  of  the  body,  baa  raifed  a 

4.  Pmala;na  moctua  Pronuba  sp.jrilin-  prefumptton  that  its  legs  might  grow  again  a6  do 
cuts,  N°  4-  The  tborax,  head,  antennae,  feet,  thofe  of  the  crabs  and  lobfters. 

PHALANGOSIS, 
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PHALANGOSIS,  in  furgery,  a  tumor  and  re- 
taxation  of  the  eye-lids,  often  fo  great  as  to  de- 
form the  eye,  and  confiderably  to  impede  vifion. 
Sometimes  the  eye-lid  when  in  this  (late  fubfides 
or  finks  down,  occafioned  perhaps  either  by  a 
paify  of  the  mufcle  which  fuftainsand  elevates 
the  eye- lid,  or  elfe  from  a  relaxation  of  the  cutis 
ah:>ve,  from  various  caafes.  Sometimes  an  cede- 
tmtous  or  aqueous  tumour  is  formed  on  the  eye- 
lids, fo  as  aWnoft  entirely  to  exclude  vifion ;  but 
this  lad  cafe  ihould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
other,  and  may  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  ufe  of 
internal  and  topical  medicines,  fuch  as  purges 
and  diuretics  given  inwardly,  and  a  comprefs  dip- 
ped in  warm  (pint  of  wine  and  lime  water.  But 
in  the  paralytic  or  relaxed  cafe,  the  ufe  of  cordial 
and  nervous  medicines  mud  be  propofed  inter* 
sally  ;  and  outwardly,  balfam  of  Peru  and  Hun- 
gary water  are  to  be  employed.  If  all  thefe  fail, 
the  remaining  method  of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a 
diffident  quantity  of  the  relaxed  cutis  j  and  then, 
after  healing  up  the  wound,  the  remainder  will 
fce  fufficiently  fhortened. 

PHALANNA,  a  town  of  Theffaly.  Llv.  42. 
c  54. 

(1.)  PHALANTHUS,  a  Spartan,  the  fon  of 
Aracus,  and  leader  of  the  Part  hen  11,  who 
founded  Taxentum,  in  Italy.  He  was  fhip- 
wrecked  on  the  coaft,  but  was  carried  afhore  by 
a  dolphin. 

(2,  3.)  Phalanthus,  a  town  and  mountain  of 
Arcadia.  Pauf.  viii,  35. 

(1.)  *  PHALANX,  n.f.  [phalanx,  Latin,  pha- 
lange, Fr.]   A  troop  of  men  clofely  embodied. — 
Far  otherwife  th'  inviolable  faints, 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire.  Mi/ton. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  movelefs  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  fides  batter'd,  yet  refifts  his  pow'r. 

Pope. 

(a.)  Phalanx,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fquare 
battalion  of  folders,  with  their  fliields  joined,  and 
pikes  croffing  each  other \  fo  that  it  was '  next  to 
impoffjble  to  break  it.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  bad  the  advantage, 
in  valour  and  flrength,  over  the  Roman  legion.  It 
confuted  of  x6,oco  men,  of  whom  1000  marched 
abrcaft,  and  thus  was  16  men  deep,  each  of 
whom  carried  a  kind  of  pike  23  feet  long.  The 
foldiers  flood  fo  clofe,  that  the  pikes  of  the  5th 
rank  reached  their  points  beyond  the  front  of  the 
battle.  The  hindernioft  ranks  leaned  their  pikes 
on  the  flioulders  of  thofc  who  went  before  them, 
and,  locking  them  faft,  prefiVd  briikly  againft 
them  when  they  made  the  charge;  fo  that  the 
firft  five  ranks  had  the  impetus  of  the  whole  pha- 
lanx, which  was  the  reafon  why  the  fhock  was 
generally  irrefiltible.  But  the  word  phalanx  was 
alfo  ufed  for  a  party  of  28,  and  ievcral  other 
numbers ;  and  even  fometimes  for  the  whole  body 
of  foot.   See  Legion. 

(3.}  Phalanx  is  applied,  by  anatomifts,  to 
the  three  rows  of  fmall  bones  which  form  the 
fingers. 

<4.)  Phalanx,  in  natural  hiftory,  i9  a  term 
which  Dr  Woodward  arid  fome  other  writers  of 
fofiils  have  ofed  to  exprefs  an  arrangement  of  the 
column*/  of  that  fort  of  foffil  coralloid  body 
found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called  lithoflrotion. 
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In  the  great  variety  of  fpecimens  we  find  of  this, 
fome  have  the  whole  phalanx  of  columns  cracked 
through,  and  others  only  a  few  of  the  external 
ones ;  but  thefe  cracks  never  remain  empty,  but 
are  found  filled  up  with  a  white  fpar,  as  the 
fmaller  cracks  of  ftone  ufually  are.  This  is  not 
wonderful,  as  there  is  much  fpar  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  this  foffil ;  and  it  is  eafily  walhed  out  of 
the  general  mafs  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks,  and  ii 
then  always  found  pure,  and  therefore  of  its 
natural  colour,  white.  The  lithostrotion, 
or  general  congeries  of  thefe  phalanges  of  co- 
lumns, is  commonly  found  immerfed  in  a  grey 
ftone,  and  found  on  the  tops  of  the  rocky  cliffs 
about  Mitford  in  Wales.  It  is  ufually  erect, 
though  fomewhat  inclining  in  fome  fpecimens, 
bnt  never  lies  horizontal.  It  feems  to  have  been 
all  white  at  firft,  but  to  have  been  fince  gradually* 
tinctured  with  the  matter  of  the  (lone  in  which 
it  lies.  The  fingle  columns,  which  form  each 
phalanx,  arc  ufually  round  or  cylindric,  though 
fometimes  flatted  and  bent ;  fome  of  them  are  alfo 
naturally  of  an  angular  figure;  thefe,  however, 
are  not  regular  in  the  number  of  their  angles, 
fome  contiiling  of  3  fides,  fome  of  5,  and  fome 
of  7;  fome  are  hexangular  alfo,  but  thefe  are 
fcarce.  They  arc  from  5  or  6  to  16  inches  in 
length;  and  the  largcft  arc  near  half  an  inch 
over,  the  leaft  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  the 
greater  number  are  very  equal  to  one  another  in 
lizc ;  but  the  fides  of  the  columns  being  unequal, 
the  fame  column  mcafurcs  of  a  different  thick- 
nefs  when  mcafured  different  ways }  the  phalan- 
ges or  congeries  of  thefe  are  fometimes  of  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter.  The  columns  are  often 
burft,  as  if  'they  had  been  affected  by  external 
injuries ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not 
formed  before  fevcral  other  of  the  extraneous  fof- 
fils  j  for  there  arc  found  fometimes  fhells  of  fea 
fillies  and  cntrochi  immerfed  and  bedded  in  the 
bodies  of  the  columns.  It  appears  plainly  from 
hence,  that  when  thefe  bodies  were  wafhed  out 
of  the  fea,  and  toffed  about  in  the  waters  which 
then  covered  the  tops  of  thefe  cliffs,  this  elegant 
foffil,  together  wi'.h  the  flony  bed  in  which  it  is 
contained,  were  fo  foft  that  thole  other  bodies 
found  entrance  into  their  very  fubftance,  and  they 
weTc  formed  as  it  were  upon  them.  This  foflit 
takes  an  elegant  polifh,  and  makes  in  that  ftatc 
a  very  beautiful  appearance,  being  of  the  hard- 
nefs  of  the  common  white  marble,  and  carrying 
the  elegant  ftructure  vifible  in  the  fmallcft  linea- 
ments. 

(I.)  PHALARTS,  a  remarkable  tyrant,  born  at 
Crete,  where  his  ambitious  defigns  occafioned  his 
banilliment:  he  took  refuge  in  Agrigentum,  a 
free  city  of  Sicily,  and  there  obtained  the  fu- 
prcmc  power  by  ftratagem.  What  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  prcfcrvc  his  name  is  his  cruelty  ; 
in  one  act  of  which,  however,  he  acted  with  ftrict 
jufticc.  Pcrilius,  a  brafs  founder  at  Athens,  know- 
ing his  difpofition,  invented  a  new  mode  of  tor- 
ture. He  made  a  brazen  bull,  hollow  within,  big. 
ger  than  the  life,  with  a  door  in  the  fide  to  admit 
the  victims ;  who  being  fhut  up  in  it,  a  fire  was 
kindled  under  it,  to  roaft  them  to  death  ;  and  the 
throat  was  fo  contrived,  that  their  dying  groans 
refcmbled  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  The  artifte  brought 
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it  to  the  tyrant,  in  hopes  of  a  great  reward.  Pha-  from  t*\x»(,  fmulacrum  ligneum  membri  virilij. 

laris  admired  the  invention,  but  ordered  the  in-  See  Phallus,  N°  II. 

ventor  to  be  put  into  it,  to  make  the  firft  PHALLOPHORI,  perfons  who  carried  the 
trial.  The  end  of  this  deteftable  tyrant  is  dif-  phallus  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  at  the  feftivals 
ferently  related;  but  it  is  very  generally  belie*-  of  the  Phallica.  (See  lad  article,  Mysteries, 
ed,  with  Cicero,  that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  §  a8;  and  Phallus,  N°  II.)  They  appeared 
Agrigcntines ;  and,  as  fome  fuppofc,  at  the  iufti-  among  the  Greeks,  befmeared  with  the  dreg 6  of 
gation  of  Pythagoras.  Ovid  tells  us,  that  his  wine,  covered  with  the  Ik  ins  of  lambs,  and  wear- 
tongue  was  cut  out ;  and  that  he  was  then  put  ing  a  crown  of  ivy. 

into  the  brazen  bull.    He  reigned,  Eufebius  fays,  (I.)  PHALLUS,  the  morel,  in  botany,  a  gc- 

a8  years.   See  Bentley,  §  i,  i.  nus  of  the  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryp- 

(II.)  Phalaris,  Canary  grass,  in  botany,  a  togamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fungus  is  reticulat- 

genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tri-  ed  above,  and  fmooth  below.  There  are  two  fpe- 

andria  clafs  of  plants.   The  calyx  is  bivalved,  cies. 

carinated,  and  equal  in  length,  containing  the  co-  i.  Phallus  esCulentus,  the  efculent  mo- 

rolla.    There  are  ten  fpecies,  of  which  the  molt  rel,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  woods, 

remarkable  are,  groves,  meadows,  paftures,  &c.  The  fubftance, 

i.  Phalaris  Arumdinacea,  the  reed  Canary  when  recent,  is  wax-like  and  friable;  the  colour 

Grafs  ;  and  a  whitiih  yellow,  turning  browniOi  in  decay ;  the 

a.  Phalaris  Cahaziihsis,  the  manure d  Canary  '  height  of  the  whole  fungus,  about  four  or  five 

Grafs.  Thefe  are  both  natives  of  Britain.   The  inches.  The  ftalk  is  thick  and  clumfy,  fomewhat 

firft  grows  by  the  road  fides;  and  is  frequently  tuberous  at  the  bafe,  and  hollow  in  the  middle* 

cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which  are  found  The  pileus  is  either  round  or  conical ;  at  a  medi- 

to  be  the  beft  food  for  the  Canary  and  other  fmall  um,  about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  often  much  larger : 

birds.   The  fecond  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  hollow  within  ;  its  bafe  united  to  the  ftalk ;  and 

It  i<?  u(ed  for  thatching  ricks  or  cottages,  and  en-  its  furface  cellular,  or  latticed  with  irrcgul'r  fi- 

durea  much  longer  than  ftraw.    In  Scandinavia  nufes.  The  magnified  feeds  Are  oval.  It  is  much 

they  mow  it  twice  a- year,  and  their  cattle  eat  it.  efteemed  at  table  both  rece'nt  and  dried,  being 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  cultivated  in  our  gardens  commonly  ufed  as  an  ingredient  to  heighten  the 

with  beautifully  ftriped  leaves.    The  ftripes  are  flavour  of  ragouts.   We  are  informed  by  Glcd- 

generally  green  and  white;  but  fometimes  they  itfch,  that  morels  are  obferved  to  grow  in  the 

have  a  *purpli(h  caft.   This  is  commonly  called  woods  of  Germany  in  the  gteateft  plenty  io  thofe 

painted  lady  graft,  or  ladies  trtffet.  places  where  charcoal  has  been  made.  Hence 

PHALARIUM,  a  citadel  of  Syracufe,  where  the  good  women  who  collectthem  to  fell,  receiv- 

Phalaris's  bull  was  kept.  ing  a  hint  how  to  encourage  their  growth,  have 

PHALARUS,  a  river  of  Eocotia,  rnn ning  into  been  accuftomed  to  make  fires  in  certain  places 

the  Cephifus.  Pauf.  ix.  34.  of  the  woods,  with  heath,  broom,  vaccinium,  and 

PHALEG.  See  Peleg.  other  materials,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  plenti- 

PHALKMPIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  fnl  crop.   This  ftrange  method  of  cultivating 

of  the  North  ;  9  miles,  SW.  of  Lifle.  morels  being  however  fometimes  attended  with 

PHALERJE,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  dreadful  confluences,  large  woods  having  been 

military  rewards  beftowed  for  fome  fignal  ait  of  fet  on  fire  and  deftroyed  by  it,  the  magiftrate 

bravery.    Authors  do  not  agree  whether  the  thought  fit  to  interpofe  his  authority,  and  the 

Phalcrx  were  a  fuit  of  rich  trappings  for  a  horfe,  practice  is  now  interdicted, 

or  golden  chains  fomething  like  the  torques,  but  2.  Phallus  impudicus,  ftinking  morel,  or 

fo  formed  as  to  hang  down  to  the  breaft  and  dif-  ftinkhorns,  is  alfo  a  native  of  Britain,  and  found 

play  a  greater  profufion  of  ornament.  The  laft  in  woods  and  on  banks.   It  arifes  from  the  earth 

opinion  prevails,  but  perhaps  both  are  true.  under  a  veil  or  volva,  fhaped  exactly  like  a  hen's 

PHALEREUS,  a  village  and  port  of  Athens;  egg,  and  of  the  fame  colour,  having  a  long  fi- 

thia  laft  is  neither  large  nor  commodious,  for  which  brous  radicle  at  its  bafe.   This  egg-like  volvA  is 

reafon  Themiftocles  put  the  Athenians  on  build-  compofed  of  two  coats  or  membranes,  the  fpace 

ing  the  Pirxeus;  both  joined  to  Athens  by  long  between  which  is  full  of  a  thick,  vifcid,  traufpa- 

walls.  {Nepos.)    The  Phalereus  lay  nearer  the  rent  matter,  which,  when  dry,  glues  the  coats 

city.  (Paujhnias.)    Demetrius  Phalereus  was  of  together,  and  (hines  like  varnifh.    In  the  next 

this  place    See  Demetrius,  N°  7.  ftage  of  growth,  the  volva  fuddenly  burfts  into 

PHALERIA,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  Liv.  3a.  feveral  lacerated  permanent  fegments,  from  the 

PHALERON,  >  names  given  the  Phalereus  Centre  of  which  arifes  an  erect,  white,  cellular, 

PH  ALE  RUM,  5  Portus  of  Athens.  See  Pha-  hollow  ftalk,  about  5  or  6  inches  high,  and  one 

lereus.  thick,  of  a  wax-like  friable  fubftance,  and  molt 

PHALEUCIAN  Verse,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  fetid  cadaverous  fmell,  conical  at  each  end,  the 

kind  of  verfe  confifting  of  five  feet;  the  firft  of  bafe  inferted  in  a  white,  concave,  membranace- 

which  is  a  fpondee,  the  fecend  a  dactyl,  and  the  ous  turbinated  cup,  and  the  fummit  capped  with 

three  laft  trochees.  a  hollow,  conical  pileus,  an  inch  long,  having  a. 

PHALEUCUvS,  a  Roman  poet,  who  invented  reticulated  cellular  furface,  its  bafe  detached  from 

the  phaleuc'an  verfe.  the  ftalk,  and  its  fummit  umbilicated,  the  umbi- 

PHALLICA,  feftivah  obferved  by  the  Egyp-  licus  fometimes  perforated,  and  fometimes  clofed. 

tiaos  to. honour  of  Ofiris.  The  name  is  derived  The  under  fide  of  this  pileus  is  covered  with 

a 

* 
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a  cteav,  vifcid,  gelatinous  matter,  fitailar  to  that 
found  between  tbe  membranes  of  the  volva  ;  and 
under  this  vifcid  matter,  concealed  in  reticulated 
receptacles,  are  found  the  feeds,  which  when 
"magnified  appear  fpherical.  Ad  foon  as  the  volva 
Jburfts,  the  plant  begins  to  diffufe  its  intolerable 
Odours,  which  are  To  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
panded, that  the  fungus  may  be  readily  discover- 
ed by  the  fcent  only,  before  it  appears  to  the 
fight.  At  this  time,  the  vifcid  matter  between 
the  coats  of  the  volvagxoWs  turbid  and  fufcous; 
and  when  the  plant  attaih«  its  full  maturity,  the 
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PHANES,  a  native  of  Halicarnaffus,  who  was 
commander  of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  fent  to 
aflift  A  mafia,  K.  of  Egypt,  whom  he  deferted 
See  Egypt,  §  10, 11. 

PHANETA,  a  town  of  Epirus.  Ln,.  xxxii.  c. 
38. 

PHANOCLES,  an  ancient  elegiac  poet  of 
Greece,  who  wrote  a  poem  upon  an  unnatural 
crime,  wherein  he  fuppofes  that  Orpheus  wa>  the 
firft  who  praftifed  it.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poems  3re  extant. 
PH  ANODE  MTJS,  an  ancient  Grecian  hiftorian, 


clear  vifcid  fubftance  in  the  pileus  becomes  gra-  who  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  Attica, 

dually  difcoloured,  putrid,  and  extremely  fetid,  PHANTAS1A,  the  daughter  of  Nicarchus  of 

and  loon  afterwards  turns  blackifli,  and,  toge-  Memphis,  in  E^ypt    It  has  been  faid  that  (be 

ther  with  the  feeds  ahd  internal  part  of  the  pileus  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on 

itfelf,  melts  away.   The  Tttid  fmell  then  begins  the  return  of  Ulyfiea  to  Ithaca,  from  which  com- 

to  remit,  the  fungus  fades,  and  continues  for  a  pofitions  Homer  copied  the  greateft  part  of  his 


fhort  times  faplefs  and  coriaceous,  and  at  laft  be- 
comes the  food  of  worms.  The  cadaverous  fcent 
of  this  fungus  greatly  allures  the  flics;  which, 
lighting  upon  the  pileus,  are  entrapped  in  the 
vifcid  matter,  and  perifh.  We  are  informed  by 
Gleditfch,  that  the  people  in  Thuringia  call  the 
unopened  volvae  by  the  ridiculous  name  of  ghofts 
and  daman's  eggs;  and  that  they  collect  and  dry 
them  either  in  the  fmoke  or  open  air,  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  ufe  them  m  a  glafs  of  fpirits 
as  an  aphrodifiac. 


Iliad  and  Odyffcy,  when  he  vifited  Memphis, 
where  they  were  depofited. 
(1.)  *  PHANTASM,  Phantasm*,  n.  A  f>«. 

lacrfta,  txAarm\  pbontafme,  p/jantafit,  Fr.J  Vain 

and  airy  appearance;  fomething  appearing  only 
to  imagination  — 

Like  a  pbantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream.  Sbak. 

This  armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keep*  here  iu 
court 

A  p/tantafm,  a  monarcho.  Sink. 
— They  believe,  and  they  believe  am. if.-,  becaufe 


(IT.)  Phallus,  among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  they  be  but  phantafms  or  apparitions.  Raleigh 
emblem  of  fecundity.  Tt  was  very  fervently  wor- 
ihipped  by  women,  cfpecially  by  thofe  who  were 
barren.  This  cuftom  was  introduced  among  the 
Greeks,  and  feftivals  in  honour  of  it  were  called 
Phallica,  or  phaluca.  See  Mysteries,  §  ao— 
17.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  fimilar  emblem  called 
lingam  is  ufed,  and  for  fimilar  purpofes.  See  Hin- 
doos. 

PHALSBURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Meurthe,  fortified  by  Vauban;  +\  miles 
ENE.  of  Sarreburg,  and  4$  W.  of  Savern. 
PHALTI,  or  )  fon  of  Laifh.  He  married  Mi- 
PHALTIEL,  J  chal,  after  Saul  had  taken  her 
from  David  ;  but  David  afterwards  took  her  away 
from  Phalti.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44.  *.  Sam.  hi.  15.) 
It  appears  from  a  Sam.  xxi.  8.  that  Michal  had 
children  by  Phalti,  as  it  is  certain  fhe  had  none 
by  David.   See  2  Sam.  vi.  23. 

PHANiEUS,  a  promontory  of  Chios,  famous 
for  its  wines.  Liv.  36.  c.  43. 

PHANAGARA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Cauca- 
iU8,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
60  miles  E.  of  Theodofia. 

PHANAGORIA,  a  beautiful  little  ifland  of 
Alia,  on  the  E.  fide  of  tbe  Strait  of  Cafta,  between 
tbe  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Afoph. 

PHANARJEA,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Strab. 
PHANATIC.  n.  /.  or  Fanatic,  a  vifionary; 


If  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardnefs,  the  people 
were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phan- 
tafm  with  incredible  affection.  Bacon. — 

In  this  infernal  vale  firft  met ;  thou  call'ft 
Me -father,  and  that  phantafm  call'ft  my  fon. 

Miltcn. 

Affaying,  by  his  devilifh  art,  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them 
Illufions,  as  he  laft, phantafm j  and  dreams. 

Miltcn. 

(».)  Phantasm  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  in  a 
fynonymous  fenfe  with  idea,  or  notion  retained  is 
the  mind,  of  an  external  object. 

*  PHANTASTICAL.  >  Fantastical. 

*  PHANTASTICK.    \  See  Fantastical. 

(2.)  Phantastick  Ideas.  See  Metaphy- 
sics, Part  I.  Se3.  xxv. 

PHANTASY,  ».  /  or  Fancy,  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  the  fecond  of  the  powers  or  faculties  of 
foul,  by  which  the  fpecies  «  f  objects  teceived  by 
the  external  organs  of  fenfe  are  retained,  recalled, 
further  examined,  and  either  compounded  or  di- 
-vided.  See  Imagination,  and  Metaphysics, 
Part  !.  Se3.  IX,  X.  and  XXV  Others  define  the 
phantafy  to  be  that  internal  fenfe  <  r  power,  where- 
by the  ideas  of  abfent  things  are  formed,  and  re- 
prefented  to  the  mind  aB  if  they  were  prefect.  In 
melancholies  and  mac'.men,  this  faculty  is  very 


one  who  fancies  he  fees  fpedres,  fpirits,  appari-   ftroug,  reprefenting  many  extravagant  and  mon 


tions,  or  other  imaginary  objects,  even  when 
awake;  and  takes  them  to  be  real.  See  Phanta- 
sy and  Fanatic.  Such  are  phrenetics,  necro- 
mancers, hypochoudriac  perfons,  iycanthropi, 
&c.  See  Phrenetic,  Hypochondriac,  Ly- 
Canthropi.  Hence  the  word  is  alfo  applied  to 
enthufiafts,  pretenders  to  revelation,  new  lights, 

fropherics,  fitc  See  BnthusiasTi  and  SfiCOHD 
ight. 


;es  as  lively  as 
ns  and  decep- 


ftrous  things,  and  framing  i's  im 
thofe  of  fenfation:  whence  the  vifi 
tions  thofe  perfons  are  liable  to. 

•PHANTOM,  n.  /  [phantome,  French.]  1. 
Afpedtre;  an  apparition.  — What  this  airy  phan- 
tom faid  is  not  absolutely  to  be  relied  on.  Atter- 
bury. — 

A  conftant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies; 
Strange  phantoms  riGog  as  the  milts  anfe.  Popr. 
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e.  A  fancied  vifiou. — To  try  every  overture  of  pre-  raoh,  brought  to  his  palace  to  beccme  Ms  wife, 
font  bappinefs,  he  hunts  a  phantom  he  can  never   See  Abraham  and  Sarah. 


overtake.  Rogers.— 

To  calm  the  queen,  the  phantom  filler  flics. 

Pope. 

PHANUEL,  of  the  tribe  of  Afher,  the  father 
of  the  prophetefs  Anna.  See  Anna,  N°  i.  and 
Luke  ii.  36 — 38. 

PHAON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  young  man  of 
Mytilenc,  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  who  received 
from  Venus  an  alabafter  vafc  rilled  with  an  ef- 
fence  which  had  the  virtue  of  conferring  beauty. 
He  had  no  fooner  anointed  his  body  with  it  than 
he  became  the  mod  beautiful  of  men.  The  ladies 


a.  Pharaoh,  who  reigned  when  Jofeph  arrived 
in  Egypt.   See  Joseph  and  Jacob. 

3.  Pharaoh,  who  perfected  the  HVaeh'tes, 
and  pnblilhed  a  decree  that  all  the  male  children 
born  of  Hebrew  women  fhould  be  thrown  into- 
the  Nile. 

4.  Pharaoh,  before  whom  Mofes  performed 
many  miracles,  and  in  whofe  light  Egypt  was  vi. 
fited  with  ten  dreadful  plagues.  (Kxod.  vii — x.) 
This  Pharaoh  having  at  laft  been  compelled  to  fend 
away  the  Hebrews,  and  to  fuffer  them  to  go  out 
of  Egypt,  repented  of  the  leave  he  had  given,  and 


of  Mytilene  fell  defperately  in  love  with  him;   purfued  them  at  the  bead  of  his  army  with  his 


and  the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  hcrfelf  down  a 
precipice,  becaufe  he  would  not  encourage  her 
paflion.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  buf- 
band  who  furprifcd  him  with  his  wife.  Ovid,  in 
his  Epi/lles,  gtves  a  letter  from  Sappho  to  Phaon, 
which  Mr  Pope  has  tranflated  intoEnglifh  vcrfe. 

(1.)  PHARA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  village 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia, Petrx-a ;  or,  according 


chariots.  But  he  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea, 
wherein  he  had  ralbly  entered  in  the  eagernefs  of 
his  purfuit.  (Exod.  xiv.)  Some  hiilorians  give 
us  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  :  Appicn  calls  him 
Amasis;  Eufebius  calls  him  Cbcncbrif ;  Ulber 
calU  him  Amenophu. 

5.  Pharaoh,  who  gave  protection  to  Hadad, 
fon  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave  him  to  wire 


to  Ptolemy,  at  a  promontory  Otuatcd  between  the  Gfler  of  his  own  qneen,  enriched  him  with 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites  and  Elaniticus  of  the  Red  lands,  and  brought  up  his  fon  Genubah  in  his  owu  , 
Sea  ;  where  Ifmael  is  faid  to  have  dwelt.  In  He-  court.  1  Kings  xi.  17 — aa. 
brew  it  is  Paran,  and  in  moft  interpreters;  Pha-  6.  Pharaoh,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
RAM  io  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  riage  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  if i.  1.):  havirg  taken 
(a.)  Phara.  See  Pharac.  Gczer,  fet  it  on  fire,  drove  the  Canaanitcs  out  of 
PHARACYDES,  a  commander  of  the  Spartan  it,  and  gave  it  for  a  prefent  to  Solomon,  in  lieu  of 
Beet,  who  aflifted  Dionyfius,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,   a  dowry  for  his  daughter.    1  Kings  ix.  16. 

7.  Pharaoh,  or  Shishak,  who  entertained 
Jeroboam  in  his  dominions  when  he  (led  from  So- 
lomon. He  alfo  declared  war  againft  Rehoboam, 
befieged  and  took  Jerufalera,  carried  away  the 
king's  treafures,  and  thofc  of  the  houfe  of  God, 
particularly  the  golden  bucklers  that  Solomon  had 
made.  Some  think  he  was  the  brother  of  Solomon's 
queen,  and  did  this  to  avenge  the  neglect  of  his 


again  ft  the  Carthaginians.  Pcljxn.  a 

PHARiE,  in  ancient  geography,  3  towis,  viz. 
1.  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  Peloponnefus,  on  the 
Picrus,  70  ftadia  from  the  fea,  and  150  S.  of  Pa- 
trae.  a.  In  Crete  (Piinj),  a  colony  from  the 
Pbar*  of  Meflenia.  (Stephnnus.)  3.  Phara,  or 
Pbertc  (Strabo,  Ptolemy),  or  Phara  {PJybius),  a 
town  of  Meflenia,  on  the  Nedo  {S:rabo)%  on  the 

N.  fide  of  the  Sinus  Me  fieri  his,  and  NW.  of  Abca;  .lifter  by  Solomon.   See  Egypt,  §  Sj'Shishax; 


anciently  read  Pharis  in  Homer  {Pau/aniasj  Sta~ 
tius\  though  now  read  Phare. 

PHARAMOND,  the  firft  king  of  France.  He 
is  faid  to  have  reigned  at  Treves,  and  over  a  part 
of  France,  about  A.  D.  420,  and  to  have  been 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clodio.  See  France,  §  4. 
and  5.  The  inftitution  of  the  famous  Salique  law 
is  generally  attributed  to  him. 


and  1  Kings  xiv.  a  5 — 39. 

8.  Pharaoh,  with  whom  Hez?kiah  made  a 
league  againft  Sennacherib  king  of  Allyria,  A.  M. 
329^.  (See  Sfnnacherib.)  He  is  probably  the 
fame  whom  Herodotus  names  Sethon,  pried  06 
Vulcan,  who  came  to  meet  Seunacherib  before 
Pelufium,  and  to  whofe  afllftance  Vulcan  was  be- 
lieved to  have  fent  an  army  of  rats,  which  gnawed 


(1.)  PHARAN,  or  Paran,  the  name  of  the   the  bow-ftrings  and  the  thongs  of  the  bucklers  of 
wilderncfs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phara,  ad-   Sennacherib's  foldiers.   See  Egypt,  £  9. 
joining  to  Kadefii.  9.  Pharaoh  Necho,  or  Nechos,  lonofPlam- 

(a.)  Ph  aran,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrxa,  on  the  miticus,  who  made  war  with  Joftah,  and  fubduetl 
Gulf  of  Suez,  formerly  a  hi  (hop's  fee,  but  now  him.  See  2  Chron.  xxxv.  ao — 24.  Herodotus 
much  decayed  ;  40  miles  N.  of  Tor.  alfo  mentions  this  prince.  See  Egypt,  §  10;  ani 

(3.)  Pharan.   See  Phara. 

PHARANITffi,  the  natives  of  Phar*.  Ptol. 

PHARAOH,  [njm,  Heb.  i.  e.  making  bare,]  a 
common  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Jofephus 
fays,  that  in  the  Egyptian  language  the  word  Pha~ 
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Necho  H. 

10.  Pharaoh  Hofhrah,  who  entered  into 
alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  ^K- 
tempted  to  aflift  him  againft  NebuchadneJB^ 

king  of  Chaldea.   Againft  this  Pharaoh  Ezekicl 


raoh  fignifies  a  king;  and  that  thofe  princes  did  pronounced  leveral  of  his  prophecies.  (See  Ezek. 
not  aflume  this  name  till  they  afcended  the  throne,  xxix.  xxx.)  He  is  called  Apries  in  Herodotus, 
when  they  quitted  alfo  their  former  name.  There 


arc  ten  monarchy  of  this  name  meutioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, viz. 

z.  Pharaoh,  in  whofe  time  Abraham  went 
down  to  Egypt,  when  Sirah,  who  paffi-d  only  fur   of  chance,  the  principal  rules  of  which  are:  the 
Abraham's  lifter,  was,  by  the  command  of  Pha-   banker  boSds  a  pack  confiding 


I.  ii.  c.  161.   He  is  alfo  mentioned  m  Habakkuk 
ii.  15,  16.    See  alfo  Ifaiah  xix.  11.  and  Jeremiah 
xlvi.  16,  &c.    See  Apries,  and  Egypt,  0  10. 
PHARAON,  or  #ar£,  is  the  name  of  a  game 


of 


Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 


5 a  cards;  he 

d:A\V; 
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draws  all  the  cards  one  after  the  other,  and  lays 
them  down  alternately  at  his  right  and  left  hand  ; 
then  the  ponte  may  at  his  pleafure  fet  one  or  more 
(takes  upon  orfe  or  more  cards,  either  before  the 
banker  has  begun  to  draw  the  cards,  or  after  he 
has  drawn  any  number  of  couples.  The  banker 
wins  the  (take  of  the  ponte  when  the  card  of  the 
ponte  comes  out  in  an  odd  place  on  his  right  hand, 
but  lofes  as  much  to  the  ponte  when  it  comes  out 
in  an  even  place  on  his  left  hand.  The  banker 
wins  half  the  ponte's  ftake  when  it  happens  to  be 
twice  in  one  couple,.  When  the  card  of  the  ponte, 
being  but  once  in  the  flock,  happens  to  be  laic, 
the  ponte  neither  wins. ;.nor  h>fes ;  and  the  card  of 
tbt*  ponte  being  but  twice  in  the  #ock,  and  the 
hit  couple  containing  his  c«rd  twice,  he  then  lofes 
his  whole  (take. 
PHARAS.  Sec  Persia,  §  a. 
PH  ARE,  «./.  [p.'iarm,  Lat.  t *?>u  Or.]  A  watch 
tower  ;  a  light- houfe.  Bailey.    See  Pharos. 

PHAREZ,  fon  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  27,  28,  &c),  fo  named,  from  the  circum- 
(tance  attending  his  birth,  by  his  mother,  Pharez, 
i.  e.  one  breaking  forth.  His  fons  are  mentioned  in 
Numb.  xxvi.  20,  ai ;  and  his.  pofterity  down  to 
J<  f.ph  and  Mary,  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii. 
PHAREZITES,  the  defendants  of  Pharez. 
(r.)  PHARIS.   See  Phar*. 
(a.)  Pharis,  a  town  of  Laconia.  Pauf.  iii.  c.  10. 
♦PHARISAICAL,  adj.  [from phartfee.]  Ritual; 
externally  religious:  from  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees, 
whofe  religion  conGftcd  almoft  wholly  in  ceremo- 
nies.—The  caufcs  of  fuperftition  are  pleafing  and 
fenfual  rites,  exceft  of  outward  and  pbarifaical  ho- 
Imefc.  Bac ca.—Suifer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with 
pbnrifuitnl  warnings.  Kwg  Charles. 

PIIARISAICALNESS,  «./.  Acting  hypocriti- 
cally. liaiUtf. 

PHARISAISM,  n./.  The  profeffionor  opinions 
of  the  Pharifees:  i'lb  hypocrify.  Bailey.  Serra- 
rius  place*  the  origin  of  Pharifaifm  about  the  time 
of  Ezra  ;  Maldonat  makes  it  only  to  have  arifen 
a  fhort  time  before  our  Saviour's  birth.  Others, 
with  more  probability  than  cither,  refer  it  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

PHARISEES,  a  famous  feft  of  the  Jews,  who 
diftinjniilV.ed  thcmfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  tra- 
ditions ( f  the  elders,  which,  they  pretended,  were 
delivered  to  Mofes  from  Mount  Sinai,  along  with 
the  law,  and  therefore  both  were  of  equal  autho- 
rity. Emm  their  rigorous  obfervance  of  thefe  tra- 
ditions t!.ey  looked  upon  thcmfelves  as  more  h,oly 
t!vn  other  men,  and  therefore  feparatcd  thcm- 
felves from  thofe  whom  they  thought  finncrs  or 
prrf.jne,  fo  as  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them ;  and 
hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word  pharis,  i.e.  to ffpet' 
r/f.V,  th.ey  hatUhe  name  of  Phnri/rts  or  Separates. 
Thw  f«k:t  wa*  one  of  the  mod  ^cient  and  mod 
<fconfidefa1*Te  among  the  Jews;  but  its  original  is 
'  not  very  well  known.  It  was  in  great  repute  in 
the  time  of  cur  Saviour,  and  mutt  have  had  its 
original  at  the  fame  time  with  the  traditions ;  and 
they  i-rew  up  together,  till  at  length  they  had 
paired  givumd  fo  far,  that  the  traditional  law 
fwal  lowed  vp  the  written.  Tin  y  held  a  refurrec- 
tior.  rf  the  body,  «nd  fupp'  i' d  a  ccrtnin  bone  to 
rcmr.in  uncorrupt^d,  to  l\:.niih  the  matter  of 
which  the  rtfuneftiun  b«      v,..s  to  be  formed. 
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They  did  not,  however,  believe  that  all  mankind 
were  to  be  railed  from  the  dead.  A  refurrection 
was  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  Abraham 
alone,  who  were  all  to  rife  ou  Mount  Zion ;  their 
incorruptible  hones,  wherever  they  might  be  bu- 
ried, being  curried  to  that  mountain  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  The  (late  of  future  felicity 
in  which  the  Pharifees  believed  was  verygrofs: 
they  imagined  that  men  in  the  next  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  prefent,  were  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love,  each  b*ing  reunited 
to  his  former  wife.  Hence  the  objection  dated 
by  the  Sadducees,  which  our  Saviour  fo  fatisfac- 
torily  refuted.  (Sec  Matt.  xxii.  23 — 33.)  The 
Pharifees  feem  to  have  had  fome  confuftd  notions, 
probably  derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Pcrfians, 
refpefting  the  prc-exiftcnee  of  fouls ;  and  hence 
Chrift's  difciples  alked  him  concerning  the  blind 
man.  (See  John  ix.  2.)  With  the  Eficnes,  they 
held  abfolute  predomination  ;  and  with  the  Sad- 
ducees, free-will :  but  how  they  reconciled  thefe 
feemingly  incompatible  doctrines  is  nowhere  ex- 
plained. The  feet  of  the  Pharifees  was  not  extin- 
guiflied  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewifli  commonwealth. 
The  preateft  part  of  the  modern  Jews  are  ftill  of 
this  feet  ;  being  as  much  devoted  to  traditions  or 
the  oral  law  as  their  anceftors  were.  See  Cabba- 
lists,  Karaites,  Essenes,  Sadducees,  &c. 
PHARITiE,  people  of  Pharis.  Sec  Pharje. 
PHARK1RCHEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria  ; 
19  m.  SW.  of  Dingelfingen,  and  24  W.  oPPaflau. 

PHARKOVA,  a  town  of  Ruflla,  in  Tobolfk, 
on  the  Niztici  Tunpu!fka,  528  miles  ESE.  of  Tu- 
ruchanfk.  Lon.  124.  40.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  61.  35-  N. 

PHARMACA,  among  the  ancients,  meant  me- 
dicated or  enchanted  compofitions  of  herbs,  mi- 
nerals, &c.  fome  of  which,  when  taken  inwardly, 
were  fuppofed  to  caufc  blindnefs,  madnefs,  love, 
&c. :  others  infected  by  touch  ;  fuch  was  the  gar- 
ment fent  by  Medea  to  Creufa,  prepared  fecundum 
artemi  and  others  operated  upon  perfons  at  a 
dift.i^ifr.  Pharmaca  foteria  were  employed  as 
antidotes  apainft  thefe  mifchievous  compofitions: 
thus  the  herb  moly  prefcrved  Ulyffes  from  Uic 
magical  influence  of  Circe.  The  laurel,  therham- 
mi8,  the  flea-bane,  the  jafper- (lone,  were  ufed  for 
fimilar  purpofes.    See  Potter's  Grae.  Ant. 

(1:)  *  PHARMACEUTICAL.  )  adj.  rWM«- 
(1.)  *  PHARMACEUTICS  J  *.vr,«.< ,  from 
f«f/u«KtMi.]    Relating  to  the  knowledge  or^rt  of 
pharmacy,  and  preparation  of  medicines. 
(2.)  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry.  See  Phar. 

MACY,  §  7,  8. 

(3.)Pharmacfutic  Operations.  SccPhar- 

MACY,  Append.  Setl.  V. 

PHARMACI,  were  two  perfons  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  luftration  or  purification  of  cities. 
Some  fay  they  were  both  men  ;  but  others  main- 
tain, that  a  man  to  rcprcfent  the  males,  and  a 
woman  to  rcprefent  the  females,  performed  this 
office.  They  performed  facrifice,  and  wore  figs 
about  their  necks„%al!cd  thofe  of  the  man 

were  blackifh,  and  thofe  of  the  woman  white. 
Figs  were  an  emblem  of  fertility,  which  they 
doubtlcfs  praved  for  on  thefe  folemn  occalions. 

PHARMACITIS.    See  Ampelites. 

PHARMACO  CHEMIA,  a  branch  of  the  che- 
mical art,  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of  me- 
dicines. 
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dicinet.  It  is  fo  named  by  way  of  diftinction  from 
Spagarico-chemia,  that  fpccies  of  chemiftry 
which  is  wholly  employed  about  the  tranfmuta- 
tion  of  metals  by  the  philofopher's  ftone. 

•  PHARMACOLOGIST.  «.  /.  [;«^a,«  and 
*«*«•]  One  who  writes  upon  drugs.— The  ofteo- 
colla  is  recommended  by  the  pharmacolv^ijh  as 
an  abforbent.  Woodward. 

(i.)  *  PHARMACOLOGY,  n.f.  [t*e»«*"  and 
The  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

(a.)  Pharmacology,  fignifies  alfo  a  treatife  of 
medicines,  or  the  art  of  preparing  them,  judging 
of  them,  &c. 

f  i.J |  •  PHARMACOPOEIA.  «.  /.  [,*eum*» 
and  vt>nu  •  pbsrm.icopte,  Fr.]  A  difpenfatory  ;  a 
book  containing  rules  for  the  coropofition  of  me- 
dicines. 

(a.)  Pharmacopoeia,  [from  fafA-s"**  remedy* 
and  coiir  to  make,]  means  a  treatife  defcrib- 
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ing  the  preparations  of  medicines,  with  their  ufes, 
manner  of  application,  &c.  We  have  variou$ 
pharmacopoeias,  as  thofe  of  Bander  on,  Qucrce- 
tan,  Zwclfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Salmon,  Lemery, 
Lewis,  &c.  The  lateft  and  moft  in  efteem.are  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  difpenfatories.  See  Phar- 
macy. »■*•  - 

PHARMACOPOEIUS;br)  an  apothecary;  or 
PHARMACOPOLA,        J  a  perfon  who  pre- 
pares and  fells  medicines.   (See  Apothecary.) 
The  word  is  feldom  ufed  but  by  way  of  ridicule. 
It  is  formed  from  f*(n**.oy  and  to  fill.  See 

Horace,  Satire  a.  lib.  i.  ver.  j. 

♦  PHARMACOPOLIST.  n.  /.  U*ew  and 
oi-xiM  ;  pharmacopole,  Fr  ]  An  apothecary  ;  one 
who  fells  medicines. 

PHARMACUM,  Lf«fP«x"t]  a  medicament  or 
medicine ;  whether  of  a  falutary  or  poiibnous 
quality. 
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DEFINITIONS  and  DiViSIONS  of  PHAR- 
MACY. 

i.  *  pHARMACY.  n.f.  [from  **fM«>f>»,  a  me- 
L    dicine ;  pharmacie,  Fr.]  The  art  of  prac- 
tice of  preparing  mudicinesj  the  trade  of  an  apo- 
thecary- 
Each  dofe  the  goddefs  weighs  with  watchful 
eye, 

So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy.  Garth. 

a.  Pharmacy  is  alfo  the  art  of  prefcrvin^,  and 
compounding  fubftances,  for  the  purpofes  of  rnc- 
diciue.  This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into 
two  branches,  called  Galenical  and  Chemical 
Pharmacy.  But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no 
foundation  in  nature :  and  accordingly  proceflei 
in  one  pharmacopoeia  referred  to  the  head  of  Che- 
mical, are  in  another  referred  to  the  head  of  Ga- 
lenical. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  even  the 
mod  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  to  a 
certain  extent  chemical.  Hence  this  divifion, 
founded  on  prejudice,  and  fupported  merely  by  a 
veneration  for  antiquity,  is  now  banifhed  fiom  al- 
moft  every  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

3.  Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theo- 
reti£l  and  PraRical ;  the  firft,  confiding  not 
merely  of  fpeculative  opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge 
of  fa<3s  a/id  principles,  tending  to  explain  the 
ratior.ale  of  pJOCCfles ;  the  latter,  comprehending 
the  mere  manual  labour  employed  in  precedes. 

4.  The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juftly 
ftyled  Scientific  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  eflentialiy 
neceflary  to  the  phyfician  as  well  as  the  apothe- 
cary :  for  without  it  he  muft  often  err  in  the  forms 
of  preparations  and  compofitions  which  he  em- 
ploys; and  mud  be  often  deceived  in  the  effects 
refuting  from  compofitions,  w^ien  he  infers  their 
properties  from  the  known  powers  of  the  ingredi- 
ent! in  their  feparate  date. 

j.  The  theory  of  pharmacy  therefore  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  chemillry  ;  as  arc  alfo  the  operations, 
which  remain  to  be  difcuficd  here  only  in  ai  far  as 
they  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  medicinal  art, 
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didinft  from  that  which  is  purely  chemical.  The 
objects  of  pharmacy,  however,  are  much  more  li- 
mited than  thofe  of  chemiftry;  ths  latter  compre- 
hending, in  the  utmod  latitude  of  the  word,  al- 
moft  every  fubftance  in  nature ;  white  pharmacy 
regards  only  fuch  bodies  in  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  by  their  effects  on  the 
human  frame,  tend  to  preferve  health,  or  to  re- 
ftore  it  when  loft. 

Introduction. 

6.  The  ingenious  Mr  Murray,  lecturer  on 
Chemiftry,  Materia  Mcdica,  and  Pharmacy,  at 
Edinburgh,  juftly  obferves,  in  the  preface  to -his 
Elements  of  Materia  Medico  and  Pharmacy,  lately 
publilhed,  that  there  is  "  no  work  adapted  to  con- 
vey jud  ideas  on  thefe  branches  of  Medicine  in 
their  prefent  ftate.    With  the  exception  of  the 
new  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpen- 
fatory by  Dr  Duncan,  junior,  publiflicd  fincc  the 
greater  part  of  this  (Mr  Murray's)  treatife  was 
written,  there  is  no  elementary  work  on  Pharma- 
cy, in  which  the  difcoveries  of  modern  Chemiftry 
are  introduced :  and  former  fyftems  of  Materia 
Medica,  whatever  may  have  been  their  merits, 
have  in  fome  mcafure  become  obfolete  and  defi- 
cient, in  confequence  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  within  thefe  ao  years,  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  the  (ciencet  with 
which  it  is  connected." 

7.  The  firft  part  of  Mr  Murray's  excellent 
Treatife  is  allotted  to  the  general  principles  of 
Pharmaceutic  Chemistry.  For  this  branch 
of  the  fubject,  which  is  mod  ably  handled  by  Mr 
Murray,  we  mud:  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Chemistry,  where  the  fubftance  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples will  be  found ;  and  diall  here  only  add  Mr 
Murray's  general  definition. 

8.  "  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry  is  th.t  de- 
partment of  chemical  Science,  which  inveftigateC 
tne  compolition  and  chemical  relations  01  bodies, 
with  a  view  to  their  medicinal  properties ;  and 
explains  thofe  operations,  by  which  they  aic  fit- 
ted to  act  with  more  ctilcac)  or  fafcty  as  remedies 
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againft  difeafe.  It  includes  thofe  fads  and  prin. 
triples  which  connect  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy, the  enumeration  of  which  forms  the  pro- 
per introduction  to  the  ffudy  of  thefe  two  bran- 
ches c  f  Medicine." 

o.  Materia  Medica  forms  the  ad  divifion  of 
Mr  Murray's  ufeful  work.  For  this  too  we  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  our  article  Materia  Medica, 
as  it  is  impcflible  to  make  room  for  Mr  Murray's 
elegant  aud  extenfive  arrangement  of  the  fubftan- 
ccs  that  come  under  this  branch  of  medical  Sci- 
ence. But  as  Mr  Murray  allures  us,  that  he  has 
"  adopted  that  arrangement,  which,  after  mature 
deliberation,  appears  preferable  to  any  other. — 
that  of  cl.ifiistg  the  different  fubftances  according 
to  their  medicinal  powers,"  we  mall  give  a  ge- 
neral ?iew  of  this  new  and  advantageous  arrange- 
ment. «  In  the  feleclion  of  the  article*,"  (lie 
adds)  "  I  have  been  careful  to  exclude  fuch  as 
have  been  difcarded  from  modern  practice,  and 
which  an  undue  regard  to  antiquity  has  too  long 
retailed  in  publications  on  Materia  Medica." 

10.  Mr  Murray's  arrangement  of  medicines, 
con  fins  of  t'v  following  XXI  clafTes:  viz.  i.  "  Nar- 
cotics: a.  Aruii'pafmodics :  3.  Tonics:  4.  Aftrin- 
genti;  5.  Emetics:  6.  Cathartics :  7.  Emmcna- 
gojrucs:  8.  Diuretics:  9.  Diaphoretics :  10.  Ex- 
pectorants: it.  SiaLigogues :  iz.  Errhines  :  13. 
Epifpaflics  and  Rubeucients :  14.  Refrigerants: 
15.  Antacid;:  16.  Lithontriptics ;  17.  Efcharo- 
tics:  18.  Anthelmintics:  19.  Demulcents:  10. 
Diluents:  21.  Emollients."  See  thefe  articles  in 
their  order.  But  we  would  advife  the  ftudent  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  for  full  fatisfaction  on 
this  branch  of  the  fubject,  to  confult  Mr  Murray's 
valuable  work  itfelf,  vol.  1. 

11.  The  3d  part  is  devoted  to  Pharmacy,  pro- 
perly fo  called.  "  The  Pharmacopaia  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College"  (fays  Mr  Murray) 41  affording  a  fe- 
leclion of  Pharmaceutical  preparations,  fuperior, 
perhaps  to  any  other,  and  ufing  likewife  the  ef- 
lablifhed  language  of  chemiftry  and  natural  hif- 
tory,  has  been  adopted  as  the  bans  of  this  part  of 
the  work.  To  a  tranflation  of  its  proceflcs,  I 
have  added,  under  each  preparation,  its  medici- 
nal ufes  and  dofe,  with  the  theory  of  the  procefs, 
where  this  waB  requifite.  The  correfponding  pre- 
parations of  the  London  Pharmacopaia  are  like- 
wife  noticed,  as  well  as  a  few,  which,  though  not 
injerted  in  either  Pharmacopaia,  are  occasionally 

•ufed  in  practice. 

12.  •»  As  there  are  fome  peculiarities  with  re- 
gard to  the  modes  of  preparing  and  adminillering 
the  gafes,  I  have  not  placed  thofe  of  them,  which 
jnay  be  medicinally  employed,  under  their  ap- 
propriate clafles  in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  have 
thrown  them  into  an  Appendix;  to  which  alfo, 
for  a  fimilar  reafon,  1  have  referred  the  confidera- 
tion  of  Et&CTRiciTY  and  Galvanism,  as  medi- 
cal agents.  Laftly,  as  connected  with  thefe  fub- 
jects,  I  have  fubjoined  the  heads  of  a  lecture, 
which  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  deliver  on  ex- 
temporaneous prefcriptions." 

.Sect.  I.   General  Remarks  on  the  Preser- 
vation and  Composition  of  Medicines. 

13.  Pharmacy,  as  above  defined,  is  the  art  of 
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Preserving,  Preparing,  and  Compounding 
Medicines. 

14.  "  The  Preservation  of  medicine,  (fay« 
Mr  Murray),  is  its  lead  extenfive  part.  It  in- 
cludes principally  the  general  rules  for  collecting 
plants  at  certain  feafons,  or  in  particular  ftates  of 
maturity,  and  thofe  by  which  they  arc  dried  or 
preferved  from  the  injuries  they  would  fuftain  by 
expofure  to  light,  air,  and  moifture.  It  compre- 
hends, in  like  manner,  rules  for  the  collection  and 
prefcrvation  of  animal  and  mineral  fubftances." 
For  thefe  rules,  fee  Matlria  Medica,  Se8.  XIV. 

15.  *•  That  part  of  Pharmacy,"  (continues  Mr 
Murray),  "  termed  the  Preparation  of  medi- 
cines, includes  a  variety  of  important  operations 
The  virtues  of  thofe  remedies,  which  are  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  generally  depend 
on  one  or  other  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
each  fubfl  nice;  on  its  gum,  its  rcGn,  efTential  oil, 
or  fome  other.  Thefe  different  principles  are  dif- 
folved  by  different  agents,  by  water,  alkohol,  &c. 
and  as  they  are  often,  as  they  exift  in  the  entire 
vegetable,  mixed  with  much  inert  matter,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  extract  the  active  principle,  by 
means  of  its  proper  fotvent,  and  to  exhibit  it  in 
its  pure  and  concentrated  ftate.  Hence^have  ari- 
fen  the  various  pharmaceutic  preparations  of  in- 
fufionst  deeoSions,  tinctures,  extracts,  Sec.  thefe 
being  all  proceflcs  by  which  the  active  matter  of 
any  fubftance  is  feparated  from  the  inert  matter, 
with  which  it  is  naturally  mixed,  and  differing 
from  each  other  only  in  the  folvent  employed,  or 
in  the  form  to  which  the  folution  is  reduced. 

16.  **  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  principles  of  thefe 
fubftances  arc  extracted  by  other  means,  as  when 
an  unctuous  oil  is  obtained  by  expreflion,  or  an 
efTential  oil  by  heat.  This  oil  may  alfo  be  com- 
bined with  water  or  alkohol,  and  thus  diftilled 
waters  or  fpirits  are  formed. 

17.  "  By  fuch  proceflcs,  we  extract  only  a  prin- 
ciple prcvioufly  exifting  in  any  particular  fubltance ; 
we  form  no  new  remedy,  but  merely  obtain  the 
fame  virtue  in  a  different  form.  In  other  cafes 
Pharmacy  produces  remedies  altogether  new. 
Thefe  are  always  the  rcfult  of  chemical  action ; 
they  are  either  compounds;  produced  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  chemical  agents,  or 
they  are  the  products  of  chemical  decompofition. 
In  this  manner  are  obtained  the  various  faline  and 
metallic  preparations.  Thefe  preparations,  too, 
are  often  diflblvcd  in  various  fluids,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  conveniently  exhibited  ;  proceffes  a- 
nalogous  to  the  infufions  or  tinctures  of  vegetable 
fubftances."   See  Chemistry,  Index. 

18.  "  Composition,"  (fays  our  ingenious  Au- 
thor), "  is  the  laft  part  of  Pharmacy.  In  this 
no  chemical  combination  is  effected ;  but  different 
medicines  are  merely  mixed  together,  with  the 
intention  of  promoting  their  efficacy,  of  correc- 
ting their  operation,  of  covering  their  tafte  or 
flavour,  or  of  giving  them  a  commodious  form. 

10.  "  From  this  view  of  the  objects  of  Pharma- 
cy, it  is  evident,  that  it  is  principally  a  particular 
application  of  Chemistry.  lis  operations  are 
cither  directly  chemical,  or  require  that  the  che- 
mical properties  of  the  bodies  operated  on  fliould 
be  accurately  known. 
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Sect.  II.  Of  the  Preparation  of  Simple  Me. 
dicines. 

ao.  44  Carbonas  calcis  praparatus  olim  Creta  Pr se- 
parata et  Canerorum  Lapilli,  vulgo  Oeuli  Canero- 
rum Prtparati.  Prepared  carbonat  of  lime,  for- 
merly prepared  chalk,  and  prepared  crabs 
ftones,  commonly  called  crabs  eyes. — Carbonat 
of  lime,  whether  the  fofter  variety  commonly 
named  chalk,  or  the  harder,  called  crabs  Clouts 
and  crabs  eyes,  after  being  rubbed  to  powder 
in  an  iron  mortar,  and  levigated  with  a  little 
water  on  a  porphyry  ftone,  is  to  be  put  into  a 
large  vcflel.  Water  is  to  be  poured  upon  it, 
and  after  the  veflel  has  been  frequently  agitated, 
it  is  to  be  poured  off,  loaded  with  a  fine  pow- 
der. On  the  water  remaining  at  reft,  a  fubtile 
powder  fubfides,  which  is  to  be  dried.  The 
coarfe  powder  which  the  water  could  not  fufpend, 
is  to  be  again  levigated,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner." 

ax.  M  Chalk  is  a  native  carbonat  of  lime,  fel- 
dom  perfectly  pure.  The  crabs  ftones  are  concre- 
tions found  in  the  monarch  of  the  river  craw  fifh, 
(Cancer  Astacus),  confiding  of  carbonat  of 
lime,  with  a  portion  of  animal  gelatin.  By  the 
above  procefe,  both  are  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  to  render  them  more  fit  for  medicinal 
ufc.  They  are  employed  as  antacids  in  a  dofe  of 
one  or  two  drachms."   See  Chalk. 

aa.  **  Red  coral,  (Cor allium  RubrumJ,  is  or- 
dered to  be  prepared  in  a  fimilar  manner  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia :"  but  as  it  has  no  quali- 
ties but  thofe  of  carbonat  of  lime,  Mr  Murray 
lays  44  there  is  no  neceflity  for  retaining  it." 

33.  '*  Carbonat  fcrri  pr*paratus,  olim  Rubigo 
Ferri  Pneparata.  Prepared  carbonat  of  iron,  for- 
merly prepared  ruft  of  iron. — 44  Purified  filings  of 
iron  are  to  be  frequently  moiftened  with  water  till 
they  fall  into  ruft,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  to  a  line 
powder."  During  expofure  to  air  and  moif- 
ture,  iron  is  oxydated,  and  this  oxyd  is  found  to 
be  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  abforbed  pro- 
bably from  the  atmofphere.  As  a  chalybeate  it  is 
more  active  than  the  pure  metal,  and  more  mild 
than  the  other  faline  combinations  of  iron.  Its 
dofe  is  from  10  to  ao  grains. 

44.  "  Carbonas  zinci  impurtu  preeparatus ;  olim 
Lapis  Calaminaris  Praparatus.  Prepared  impure 
carbonat  of  zinc,  formerly  prepared  calamine 
ftone. — "  Impure  carbonat  of  zinc  roafted  by  thofe 
who  make  brafs,  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  carbonat  of  lime." 

35.  "  Calamine  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  in  which 
fometimes  the  metal  is  merely  oxydated,  and  in 
other  varieties  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  ufed  a3  an  application  to  fuperficial  inflamma- 
tion, dufted  on  the  part,  and  as  the  bafis  of  the 
common  healing  cerate.  For  tbefc  purpofes,  it 
requires  to  be  very,  finely  levigaled. 

%6. 44  Ferri  limatura  purlficata.  Purified  filings 
of  iron.— 44  A  fieve  being  placed  over  the  filings  let 
a  magnet  be  applied,  that  the  filings  may  be 
drawn  through  the  fieve  upwards." 

47. 44  Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purijicatum,  olim  Fer- 
ri Squamae  Purificut*.  Purified  black  oxyd  of 
iron,  formerly  purilied  fcales  of  iron.— 44  Let  the 
fcales  of  black  oxyd  of  iron,  which  are  found  at 
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the  anvils  of  the  workman,  be  purified" by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  magnet;  for  the  magnet  attracts 
only  the  more  fmall  and  pure  fcales,  leaving  thofe 
which  are  larger  and  lefs  pure." 

a8.  '*  The  fcales  of  iron  arc  the  fmall  fragments 
ftruck  off  from  the  metal  when  it  is  htated  red- 
hot.  Paffing  through  the  atmofphere  at  this 
temperature,  they  are  oxydated,  but  fo  imper- 
fectly, as  to  admit  of  this  mode  of  purification 
by  the  magnet.  They  are  ufed  only  in  making 
fome  of  the  other  chalybeate  preparations. 

39.  44  Oxidum  zinci  impurum  praeparatum,  olim 
Tutia  Praeparata.  Prepared  impure  oxyd  of  zinc 
formerly  prepared  tutty.— 44  To  be  prepared  as  - 
carbonat  of  lime." 

30.  44  Sulphas  aluminx  exfiecatus%  olim  alumen 
V/ium.  Dried  fulphat  of  argil,  formerly.— 44  Let 
fulphat  of  Argil  be  melted  in  an  earthen  or  iron 
veflel,  and  expofed  to  the  beat  applied  until  it 
ceafe  to  boil." — By  this  procefs  the  alum  lufes  its 
water  of  cryftallizatioo,  and  becomes  nu>re  ac- 
tive as  an  efcharotic,  for  which  purpofe  thi*  pre- 
paration is  ufed. 

31.  *4  Sulphur  fublimatum  lotum.  Wafted  fub- 
limed  fulphur. — 44  Take  of  fublimed  fulphur  1  lb.; 
water  4  lb.;  boil  the  fulphur  a  little  with  the  wa- 
ter, then  pour  off  this  water;  by  the  affufion  of 
cold  water  walh  away  all  acid;  laftly,  dry  the 
fulphur." 

3a. 44  A  fmall  portion  of  fulphur  in  its  fublima- 
tion  fometimes  fufters  oxydation  from  the  air  of 
the  chamber  into  which  it  is  fublimed,  and  hence 
acquires  a  flight  acidity,  which  the  prefeot  pro- 
cefs  is  defigned  to  remove.  This  is  fo  rarely  the 
cafe,  however,  that  it  is  one  perhaps  unneceflary. 

33. 44  Sulphur  proeeipitatum.  Pbarm.  Land.  Pre- 
cipitated fulphur.  44  Take  of  fulphurated  kali 
(fulphurate  of  pot-afh),  6  oz. ;  diftilled  water, 
\\  lb.  diluted  vitriolic  (fulphuric)  acid,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient ;  boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in  the 
diftilled  water  till  it  is  diftblved.  Filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  and  add  to  it  the  diluted  vi. 
triolic  acid.  Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  by  re. 
peated  affufions  of  water  until  it  become  infipid." 

34.  44  In  this  procefs,  typhur  is  firft  combined 
with  pot-afh  by  fufion  ;  and  this  compound  dif- 
folved  in  water,  is  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  pot-afh,  and  precipitates 
the  fulphur.  It  might  be  fuppofed,  therefore,  to 
have  no  advantage.  The  fulphur,  however,  from 
its  ftate  of  aggregation,  is  of  a  much  whiter  co- 
lour than  it  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means, 
and  is  therefore  preferable  in  forming  an  ointment 
for  external  application. 

35.  44  Sulphur  et  urn  antmonii  praeparaturn,  olim 
antimonium  praeparatum.  Prepared  fulphurat  of 
antimony,  formerly  prepared  antimony.— Let  ful- 
phurat of  antimony  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner 
as  carbonat  of  lime."  As  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheu- 
matifm  it  has  been  given  in  a  dofe  of  5  or  10  gr.  daily. 

56. 44  Mddefpumutum.  Clarified  honey. — 44  Lique- 
fy honey  by  a  waterbath,  and  remove  the  fcum." 

37. 44  Herbarum  et  florum  exjiceatio.  Drying  of 
herbs  and  flowers.— 44  Herbs  and  flowers  arc  to  be 
dried  with  the  gentle  heat  of  a  ftovc,  or  a  common 
tire,  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  the  drying  may  be  done 
as  quickly  as  poffible;  for  thus  their  virtues  are 
belt  preserved.  The  mark  of  this  is  their  retaining 

completely 
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completely  their  native  colour*  The  leaves  of 
hemlock,  and  others  containing  a  fubtile  volatile 
matter,  are,  immediately  after  drying,  to  be  rub- 
bed to  powder,  and  kept  in  glafs  veiflels  well  ftopt." 

38.  "  By  drying  herbs  and  flowers,  or  expelling 
a  great  part  of  the  water  they  contain,  thofe  che- 
mical changes  they  would  fpcntaneouflyYuficr  are 
prevented,  and  they  arc  rendered  capable  of  being 
prcferved.  The  more  quickly  they  arc  dried,  they 
retaiu  their  virtues  more  completely."  See  Mate- 
ria Mkdica,  Se8.  XIV. 

39.  "  Scilla  mar  at  ma  eufucata.  Dried  fea  quill. 

**  Cut  the  root  of  the  fea  quiJI,  its  outer  cover- 
ing having  been  removed,  tranfverfely  into  thin 
flices,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  mark  of 
its  being  properly  dried  is,  that  although  render- 
ed friable,  it  retain*  its  bittemefs  and  acrimony." 
By  drying,  the  fquill  lofes  four  jth»  of  its  weight, 
and  with  very  little  diminution  of  its  virtue,  if 
too  much  heat  has  not  been  applied.  It  is  in  this 
ftate  that  fquill  is  commonly  employed  in  medi- 
cine.  Dofe,  from  1  to  3  grains. 

40.  "  Pulparum  cxtraHio.  Extraction  of  pulpa. 
— "  Boil  thofe  fruits  which  afford  a  pulp,  if  un- 
ripet  or  if  ripe  .and  dry,  with  a  little  water,  that 
they  may  become  foft.  Then  exprefs  the  pulp 
through  a  hair  fieve,  and  boil  it  with  a  gentle  beat 
in  an  earthen  vcflel,  ftirring  it  frequently  that  it 
may  not  burn,  until  it  attain  the  confidence  of 
honey.  The  pulp  of  caffia  fiftula  is  to  be  boiled 
from  the  bruifed  pod  ;  %and  by  evaporating  the 
water,  to  be  reduced  to  the  due  confidence.  The 
pulps  of  ripe  and  frefh  fruits  are  to  be  prefied 
through  a  fieve,  without  previous  boiling." — 
"  Thefe  directions  are  given  principally  for  the 
preparation  of  the  pulps  of  feveral  fruits,  which 
enter  into  the  compofuion  of  the  electuary  of  fen- 
ua.  Pulps  are  feldom  othcrwile  medicinally  em- 
ployed, and  cannot  be  long  preferved  unchanged. 

41.  "  Under  the  chapter  correfponding  with 
this  in  title  in  the  Loudon  Pharmacopoeia,  are 
fcvcral  additional  preparations,  of  which  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  take  notice. 

41.  *'  Ammoniaci puriftcatio.  Purification  of  gum 
ammoniac. — "  If  nmmpniac  feem  not  pure,  boil  it 
in  water,  until  it  foftcn ;  and  by  a  prefs,  force  it 
through  an  hempen  bag ;  then  put  it  afidc,  that  the 
refinous  matter  may  fubfidc.  Evaporate  the  water, 
mixing  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  the  re- 
finous with  the  gummy  part.  Aflafoetida  and 
other  fimilar  gum  refins  may  be  purified  in  the 
lame  manner.  Any  gum  aifo,  which  melts  eafily, 
fuch  as  galbanum,  may  be  purified  by  putting  it 
into  an  ox-bladder,  and  keeping  it  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, till  it  become  fo  foft,  that  it  may  be  prelled 
through  a  ftroog  linen  cloth,  and  freed  from  its 
impurities." 

43.  "By  fuch  procefles,  the  qualities  of  the 
fubftances  are  always  injured,  and  they  are  unnc- 
ceflary,  fince  thefe  gums,  when  not  fufficiently 
pure,  ought  not  to  be  ufed. 

44.  "  Styracis  purification  Purification  of  flora x. 
— "  Having  diflblved  ftorax  in  alkohol,  (train  the 
liquor,  and  diftil  it  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a  proper 
conhftencc."  This  is  equally  unneceflary  with 
the  preceding. 

45.  "  Cornu  cervi  ttftio.  Burning  of  hartfhorn.— 
"  Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  till  they  become  per- 
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feet  I  y  white,  then  rub  them  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der."— '*  Animal  bones  confift  of  gelatin  with 
phofphat  of  lime ;  by  burning,  the  former  is  de- 
ftroyed,  the  latter  remains.  It  was  confidered  as 
an  antacid,  but  it  cannot  be  referred  to  that  clafs. 
It  is  fometimes  an  ingredient  in  dentifrice  compo- 
fitions. 

46.  **  Millepede prxparat*.  Preparation  of  mil- 
lipedes.— Sufpend  flatcrs,  inclofed  in  a  thin  li- 
nen bag,  over  proof-fpirit,  heated  in  a  clofe  veflfel, 
that  they  may  be  killed  by  that  vapour,  and  ren- 
dered friable."—"  It  is  fingular  that  this  abfurd 
preparation  fhould  have  been  fo  locg  retained  in 
our  Pharmacopoeias  as  it  has  been. 

47.  «*  Spongi*  uflio.  Burning  of  fponge. — "Bruife 
fponge  cut  into  fmall  piece*,  and,  when  freed 
from  ftony  matter,  burn  it  in  a  clofe  iron  veffel 
until  it  become  black  3nd  friable.  Then  rub  it 
into  a  fine  powder." — "  Burnt  fponge  ennfifts 
chiefly  of  carbonaceous  matter,  with  a  fma!!  por- 
tion of  carbonat  of  foda.  It  has  been  celebrated 
as  a  remedy  in  fcrofula,  in  a  dofe  of  a  fcruplc  or 
half  a  drachm." 

SKCT.  III.     CONSERVE. — CONSERVES. 

.48.  "In  thefe  preparations,  vegetable  matter 
bruifed  is  mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  fugar,  and  beat  into  an  uniform  pulpy  mafs. 
It  was  fuppofed  that  the  fugar,  by  ii«  ar.tifeptic 
quality,  would  prevent  the  decompofition  0:  the 
vegetable  matter.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe. 
This  form  of  preparation,  therefore,  is  not  applied 
to  ar.y  active  medicine,  the  few  eonferves  that  are 
retained  being  employed  merely  as  vehicles  for 
other  medicines,  and  lor  giving  them  convenient 
forms. 

49. 14  The  conferves  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia p.tc  the  following  :  1.  Conferva  Corticis  ex- 
terior is  recenti j  frutfus  Ciira  Aurantii%  Raduld 
abrafi:  Conferve  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  orange 
rafped  by  a  grater,  a.  Con/;rva  Frutius  Rofae  Ca- 
nina  maturi,  a  feminiiut  eo>  umque  pube  fullicite  pur- 
gnti,;  Confcne  of  U.c  fruit  of  dog-hips  carefully 
treed  from  the  feeds  and  included  down.  3.  Con- 
ferva Petalorum  Rofit  Gallic*  nondum  explicit  orum  : 
Conferve  of  the  unblown  petals  of  the  red  rofc. 
In  each  of  thefe,  the  vegetable  fubftance  is  beat 
into  a  pulp,  adding  gradually,  during  the  bcsKirig, 
three  times  its  weight  of  fugar. 

50.  "  To  thefe  the  London  College  add,  1.  Con- 
ferva abfinthii  maritimi,  Conferve  of  fea  worm- 
wood ;  a.  Conferva  luiulx,  Conferve  of  wood  for- 
rel ;  3.  Conferva  art,  Conferve  of  arum  ;  4.  Confer- 
va prunijUveflris,  Conferve  of  floes;  5.  Conferva 
fcillxy  Conferve  of  fquill  \— preparations  which 
fcarcely  require  any  particular  notice.  To  the 
firft  the  form  of  conferve  is  very  ill  adapted ;  and 
in  the  laft,  the  active  matter  of  the  fquill  cannot 
be  prcferved  long  by  this  preparation." 

Sect.  IV.   Succi.— Juices. 

31. "  Vegetable  juices  are  obtained  by  expref- 
fiou.  They  con  lift  of  various  proximate  princi- 
ples of  the  plant,  particularly  of  mucilage,  extrac- 
tive matter,  tannin,  fecula,  and  fome  laline  fub- 
ftances diflblved  or  fuiptnded  in  water,  and  when 
recent,  may  poflefs  the  medicinal  virtues  which 
belong  to  any  of  thefe  principles.  It  is  impoflible, 

however, 
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however,  to  preferve  vegetable  matter  in  folution 
in  water  for  any  length  of  time  without  fuffering 
decorapofilion  ;  and  hence  juices  are  unfit  for  of- 
ficinal preparations.  Only  one  is  retained  in  the 
Edinburgh  und  London  Pharmacopoeias,  and  it 
might  have  been  difcarded. 

53.  "  Succus  cochliarue  officinalis  comtojitus.  Com- 
pound juice  of  fcurvy-grafs. — "  Take  of  juice 
of  Tcurvy-grafs,  juice  of  water  crefTes  exprefled 
from  frefh-gathered  herbs,  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
orange,  of  each  two  pounds ;  fpirit  of  nutmeg  half 
a  pound :  mix  and  put  afide  tilt  the  impurities  have 
fubfuled;  then  pour  of  the  liquor."  Since  the 
powers  of  the  citric  acid  have  oeen  fully  afcer- 
tained  it  is  very  feldom  prefcribed. 

Sect.  V.  Succt  Sfissati,  vulro  Extracta. — 
Inspissated  Juices,  commonly  termed  Ex- 
tracts. 

54.  "  Where  the  virtues  of  any  vegetable  re. 
fide  in  a  principle  which  is  contained  in  the  juice 
obtained  from  it  by  expreffion,  and  where  this 
principle  is  at  the  fame  time  not  volatile,  infpifla- 
tion  by  a  moderate  heat  will  contribute  to  its  pre- 
fer vat  ion,  as  the  foft  mafs  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cefs is  much  lefs  liable  to  chemical  changes,  than 
wuen  the  reaction  of  conftituent  parts  is  favoured 
by  dilution  with  water.  The  preparation,  how- 
ever, is  ftill  liable  to  difadvantages.  By  the  heat 
employed  in  the  infpiffation,  part  of  its  active 
matter  is  generally  diffipated,  and  another  fource 
of  injury  is  derived  from  the  oxygenation  which 
the  extract  is  liable  to  fuffer,  when  thus  heated  in 
contact,  with  the  atmofpheric  air  ;  ai)d  the  prepa> 
ration  itfelf  being  dill  foft  and  humid,  muft  gra- 
dually undergo  chemical  alterations.  Hence,  in- 
fpiifated  juices  are  generally  variable  in  their  me- 
dicinal qualities. 

54.  "  The  procefs  for  thefe  preparations  is  de- 
fcrtbed  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  under  the 
firft  of  them. 

55.  "  Succus  Jpijfatus  aconiti  nopelli.  Infpiflated 
juice  of  aconite,  or  wolfsbane. — *'  The  frefh  leaves 
of  the  aconite  are  to  be  bruifed,  and  being  inclofed 
in  an  hempen  bag,  are  to  be  prefled  ftrongly,  that 
they  may  give  out  their  juice,  which  is  to  be  re- 
duced by  evaporation  in  open  veflels,  heated  by 
boiling  water  faturated  with  muriat  of  fbda,  to  the 
confiftence  of  thick  honey.  The  mafis,  after  it 
has  cooled,  is  to  be  kept  in  glazed  earthen  veflels, 
and  moiftened  with  alkohol." 

56.  *'  This  infpilfated  juice  is  the  form  under 
which  wolf  (bane  has  been  ufually  adminiRered. 
It  has  been  given  principally  in  obftinate  chronic 
rheumatifm,  in  a  dofe  of  half  a  grain  night  and 
morning,  and  gradually  increafed  to  5  or  6  grains. 
In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  following  in- 
fpiflated juice*  from  the  leaves  of  their  refpective 
plants. 

57-  "  Succtu  fpiffattis  atrop*  belladonna*.  Infpif- 
fated  juice  of  deadly  night- fhadc.— This  has  been 
recommended  in  fcirrhus  and  fome  convulsive  af- 
f<dions,  in  a  dofe  of  one  grain,  gradually  increa- 
fid. 

58.  "  Succus  Jpijfatus  con ii  maculati.  InfpifTated 
juice  of  hemlock. — Under  this  form,  hemlock  was 
employed  by  Storck  in  fcirrhus  and  cancer.  The 
dole  given  u  at  tfrlt  two  grains,  but  it  can  b= 
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largely  increafed,  and  has  at  length  been  taken  to 
the  extent  of  feveral  drachms  in  the  day. 

59. 11  Succus  Jpijfatus  byojejami  nigri.  InfpifTated 
juice  of  black  henbane.— This  plant,  refembling 
opium  in  its  powers,  has  been  employed  frequent- 
ly as  a  fubftitute  for  it.  The  dofe  is  One  grain, 
which  requires,  if  continued,  to  be  increafed. 

60.  *'  Succus  Jpijfatus  laclucae  -oirofae.  InfpifTa- 
ted juice  of  ftrong-fcented  lettuce. — This  prepara- 
tion was  recommended  a6  a  remedy  in  dropfy  by 
the  German  practitioners,  in  a  dofe  of  4  or  5  grains, 
gradually  increafed  to  1  or  3  drachms  in  24  hours. 
It  has  been  little  u fed  in  this  country. 

61.  **  Succus  Jpijfatus  Jambuci  nigrae,  vnlgo  Rob 
Sambuci.  InfpifTated  juice,  or  Rob  of  Elder. — 
The  preparation  of  this  is  peculiar.  "  Five  pounds 
of  the  juice  of  elder  berries,  and  one  pound  of 
fugar,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the 
confiftence  of  thick  honey."  In  the  Loud.  Pharnu 
it  is  merely  infpiflated  without  fugar. 

6a.  "  Succus  Jpijfatus  momordicae  claterii,  vulgo 
Elaterium.  InfpifVated  juice  of  wild  cucumber,  or 
ElateTium^-"  Cut  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  wild  cu- 
cumber, and  pafs  through  a  very  fine  hair  fieve 
the  juice  lightly  expreifed ;  boilJt  a  little,  and  fet 
it  afide  for  fome  hours  until  the  thicker  parts  fub- 
fide.  Pour  off  the  thinner  part  which  floats  above, 
and  feparate  the  reft  by  ftraining.  The  thicker  part 
which  remains  after  the  ftraining,  being  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth,  is  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.'* 

63.  "  This  is  a  very  violent  cathartic.  It  has 
been  ufed  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropfy,  and  as  a  ca- 
thartic in  obftinate  conftipation,  where  others  have 
failed.   It  is  not  often  ufed. 

64.  u  The  additional  preparations  of  this  kind 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  Succus  Jpijfatus 
ribis  nigri,  Infpiflated  juice  of  black  currant,  and 
Succus  Jpijfatus  lemonis,  Infpiflated  juice  of  lemon, 
which  require  no  particular  obfervation. 

Sect.  VI.   Oxba  Fixa.— Fixed  Oils. 

65.  "  The  chemical  properties  of  thefe  oils  ex- 
ift  unmixed  in  the  fruit  and  feeds  of  vegetables, 
and  are  obtained  by  expreffion,  or  decoction  with 
water.  The  former  is  in  general  to  be  preferred ; 
and  to  afford  the  oil  pure  it  muft  be  performed 
without  heat,  which,  though  it  favours  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  oil,  communicates  to  it  an  unplea- 
fant  flavour.  To  preferve  them  from  becoming 
rancid,  they  ought  to  be  kept  fecluded  from  the 
ahr. 

66.  «•  A  procefs  in  pharmacy  fomewhat  difficult 
is  to  mix  thefe  oils  with  any  watery  fluid,  fo  that 
they  may  be  conveniently  exhibited.  It  is  ufually 
done  by  mucilage,  or  an  alkali.  If  triturated  with 
mucilage,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  fugar,  the  oil 
is  diffufed  through  the  water,  and*  a  milky  liquor 
formed.  A  combination  ftill  more  permanent  it 
effected,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  of 
ammonia,  or  a  or  3  grains  of  carbonat  of  potafh. 
The  directions  for  preparing  thefe  oils,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  are  giwn  under  the 
next  article. 

67.  •»  Oleum  amygdalae  communis.  Oil  of  al- 
monds.— "  Take  of  frefh  almonds  any  quantity* 
Bruife  them  in  a  ftone  mortar,  indole  them  in  a 
hempen  bag,  and  exprefs  the  oil  by  a  profs  with- 
out heat."  This  is  the  pun-ft  of  t!.e  exprefled  oils.  * 
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68  "  In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exprefled 
Oleum  lini  ufitatiffimu  Oil  of  lintfeedi  from  the  feeds 
of  the  plant.  Beiny  rather  lefs  pure,  it  is  ufed 
only  as  an  external  application. 

69.  "  To  thefc  the  London  College  add  Oleum 
ricinU  Caftor  oil,  and  Oleum  finapeos.  Oil  of  muf- 
tard.  The  former  is  ufually  prepared,  however, 
in  the  Weft  Indies  by  decoction,  and  is  milder 
than  when  obtained  by  expreflion  ;  and  the  latter 
is  fcarcely  applied  to  any  ufe.  The  olive  oil, 
which  of  all  the  exprefled  oils  is  raoft  largely  em- 
ployed, is  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe." 

Sect.  VII.   Emulsiones. — Emulsions. 

70.  '*  Emulsions  are  preparations  in  which  the 
exprefled  oil  of  feeds  or  kernels  is  fufpended  in 
-water  by  the  medium  of  the  mucilage,  and  per- 
haps alfo  of  the  fecula  which  the  feeds  contain. 
They  are  always  opaque  and  milky :  as  the  oil  is 
merely  diffufed  through  the  water,  it  gradually 
collects  and  rifes  to  the  furface  :  and  owing  to  the 
vegetable  matter  diflblved  in  the  liquor,  they  are 
alio  liable  to  become  four.  They  likewife  fuffer 
decomposition  from  vinous  fpirit  s  or  acids. 

71.  *'  Emulfio  amygdala  communis.  Almond 
cmulfion. — *•  Take  of  fweet  almonds  1  oz. ;  water 
a^lh  ;  beat  the  blanched  almonds  carefully  in  a 
ftone  mortar,  adding  the  water  gradually,  then 
ftrain."  This  is  ufed  merely  as  a  demulcent  in 
catarrh  and  gonorrhoea,  or  during  the  application 
of  a  blifter,  being  drunk  ad  libitum. 

7».  •*  Emulfio  gummi  mimof*  miotic*,  vulgo  E- 
mulfto  Arabica.  Arabic  emulfion.— This  is  made 
in  the  fame  manner,  adding,  while  beating  the  al- 
monds, 1  oz.  of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic."  It  is 
ufed  in  the  fame  cafes  as  the  preceding,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  greater  fhare  of  demulcent 
power. 

73. 4*  Emulfio  camphor  at  a.  Camphor  emulfion. 
"  Take  of  camphor  one  fcruple ;  blanched  fweet 
almonds  1  dr. ;  refined  fugar  1  dr. ;  water  6  oz. : 
to  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  almond 
emulfion/'  Camphor  is  lefs  apt  to  induce  naufea 
when  given  in  a  liquid  than  when  in  a  folid  form ; 
and  this  ib  one  of  the  beft  forms  of  preparation. 
Its  dofe  is  two  ounces."   Sec  Camphor. 

Sect.  VIII.  Infusa. — Infusions. 

74.  "  Infusion  is  a  term  employed  to  denote 
that  operation,  in  which  water,  on  remaining  for 
fome  time  on  vegetable  matter  diflblvcs  part  of  it ; 
and  alfo  to  exprefs  the  preparation  which  refnlts 
from  that  operation.  It  is  obvious,  that  infufion, 
underftood  in  this  fenfe,  can  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety only  to  thofe  plants  whofe  virtues  depend 
on  principles  foluble  in  water.  The  ftrcngth  of 
the  infufion  is  confidcrably  influenced  by  the  tern* 
pent u re  of  the  fluid,  hot  water  diflblving  more  of 
the  foluble  matter  than  cold,  while  cold  water, 
from  this  circumftance,  frequently  affords  a  pre- 
paration which,  if  weaker,  is  more  grateful. 
From  dried  vegetables,  the  foluble  matter  is  in 
general  moreeafily  obtained  than  from  thofe  which 
are  recent.  Infufions  are  always  extemporaneous 
preparation?,  snd  cannot  be  preferved  in  a  found 
(rate  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

75.  *•  1'ifii'wn   ciuc/icnx  cfitinalis.  Infufion 
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of  Peruvian  bark.—"  Take  of  powdered  Peru- 
vian bark,  one  ounce ;  water,  1  lb.  Macerate 
them  for  24  hours,  and  ftrain."— This  prepara- 
tion is  ufed  chiefly  in  dyfpepfia,  in  a  dofe  of  2  oz. 
occasionally. 

76.  '*  Infufum  digitalis  purpurea.  Infufion  of 
foxglove.—**  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  fox- 
glove, one  drachm ;  boiling  water,  8  ounces ; 
fpirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce.  Macerate  for  4 
hours  and  ftrain." 

77.  *'  Infufion  is  the  form  under  which  Dr 
Whithering,  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  digitalis  in 
dropfy,  recommended  it  to  be  given.  The  dofe 
is  half  an  ounce,  taken  twice  a-day,  and  gradually 
increafed  till  the  effects  of  the  remedy  appear. 

78.  "  Infufum  gentian*  lute*  compofitum,  vuigo 
infufum  Amarum.  Compound  infuuon  of  gentian. 
•*  Take  of  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce ;  dried 
orange-peel,  one  drachm  j  coriander  feeds,  half  a 
drachm  ;  diluted  alkohol,  4  ounces ;  water,  1  lb. 
Firft  pour  on  the  alkohol,  and  after  3  hours  the 
water;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  la  hours, 
and  ftrain." — This  bitter  infufion  is  employed 
in  dy  fpepfia,  and  is  much  better  adapted  to  con- 
tinued ufe  than  the  tinctures.  Its  dofe  is  a  ounces 
occasionally. 

79.  **  Infufum  mimof*  catechu,  vulgo  Infufum 
Japonicum.  Infufion  of  catechu. — "  Take  of 
extract  of  catechu,  two  drachms  and  a  half;  bark 
of  cinnamon,  half  a  drachm ;  boiling  water,  7 
ounces ;  timplc  fyrup,  one  ounce.  Macerate  the 
extract  and  bark  with  the  water  in  a  doled  veficl 
for  two  hours,  then  ftrain,  and  add  the  fyrup." 
The  extract  of  catechu  is  completely  foluble  in 
water;  and  pofl'efles  all  its  virtues  uninjured. 
Cinnamon  renders  it  more  grateful.  Its  principal 
ufe  is  in  diarrhoea.  Its  dofe,  one  ounce  every  3d 
or  4th  hour.  . 

80.  "  Infufum  rhei  palmati.  Infufion  of  rhu- 
barb.— "  Take  of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  half  an 
ounce ;  boiling  water,  8  oz. ;  fpirit  of  cinnamon, 
1  oz.  Macerate  the  root  with  the  water  in  a 
doled  veffel  for  ia  honr*,  then  adding  the  fpirit, 
ftrain  the  liquor."  It  is  ufed  as  a  mild  cathartic. 
Dofe,  two  ouuees. 

8r.  14  Infu/um  rof*  gallic*.  Infufion  of  red 
rofe.— "  Take  of  the  dried  petals  of  the  red  rofe, 
»  oz.;  boiling  water,  5  lb.;  fulphuric  acid,  one 
dr. ;  refined  fugar,  a  oz.  Macerate  the  petals 
with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  veflel,  which 
is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  4  hours;  then  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
fugar." — This  infufion  is  ufed  principally  as  a 
moderately  aflringent  gargle,  in  flight  cafes  of 
cynanche. 

8a.  *'  Infufum  tamarindi  indie*  cum  cajfia  finna. 
Infufion  of  tamarind  and  fenna. — **  Take  of  the 
prepared  fruit  of  the  tamarind,  one  ounce ;  fenna 
leaves,  one  drachm ;  coriander  feeds,  half  a 
drachm;  unrefined  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  boilinj 
water,  eight  ounces:  Macerate  them  in  a  dofe 
earthen  veflel,  which  is  not  glazed  with  icr.d, 
fliaking  frequently,  and  after  four  hours,  ftrain  the 
liquor.  It  may  be  made  alfo  with  double  or  triple 
the  quantity  of  fenna." 

8.;.  "  This  combination  afford  i  a  very  pleafwt 
purgative,  mild  in  its  operation.     Tl.e  whole 
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tity  may  be  taken  at  Interval*  as  a  dofe.   If  we  9}.  "  Fecula,  of  which  wheat-flare!)  is  a  varie- 

wilh  a  more  powerful  cathartic,  it  mull  be  made  ty,  is  folublc  in  boiling  water,  and  forms  a  gelati- 

with  an  increafed  proportion  of  fenna.  nous  folution.    This  (larch-mucilage  is  princt- 

84.  **  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  two  pally  ufed  as  a  vehicle  fox  giving  opium,  or  other 
infufions,  both  of  fenna.   The  firft,  Infufum  fen-  remedies,  under  the  form  of  enemi. 

not  Jtmpiex,  (prepared  from  fenna,  an  ounce  and  93. 14  Mucilago  aflragali  tragacantbae.  Muci- 

a  half;  ginger,  one  drachm ;  and  boiling  diflilled  lage  of  gum  tragacaoth. — "  Take  of  gum  traga- 

water,  one  pint}  macerated  for  an  hour,  and  cantb  beat  to  powder,  one  ounce ;  boiling  water 

firained  ;)  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  a  dofe  to  an  8  oz.    Macerate  for  34  hours,  and  rub  the  gum 

adult  from  1  to  4  oz.  The  ad,  Infufum  ftnnae  tar*  carefully,  that  it  may  be  diflblved  ,  then  ftrain  it 

:an 'fatum,  is  prepared  from  fenna,  on  ounce  and  through  linen." 

a  half ;  coriander  feed  bruifed,  half  an  ounce ;  94.  "  Mutilago  mi  mo  fat  niloiicac.    Mucilage  of 

acidulous  tartrite  of  potato,  two  drachma;  and  gum  arabic. — u  Take  of  powdered  gum  arabic, 

diftilled  water,  one  pint ;  the  cryftals  of  tartar  be-  one  part }  boiling  water,  two  parts.   Digcft  with 

ing  diflblved  in  the  water  by  boiling,  and  the  hot  frequent  agitation  until  the  gum  be  diflblved  ; 

liquor  being  poured  00  the  fenna  and  coriander:  then  ft  rain  through  linen."    This  is  the  muci- 

the  maceration  being  continued  for  an  hour,  in  a  lage  that  is  ufually  employed  for  pharmaceutic 

covered  veflel,  and  (trained  when  cold.    It  is  purpofes.   It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  demulcent, 

fi  milar  to  the  infufum  of  fenna  and  tamarinds,  ra-  95.  *•  Mucilago  feminum  cyionii  mall  Land. 

ther  lefs  pleafant,  but  haying  the  recommendation  Mucilage  of  quince  feed. — "  1  ake  of  quince  feeds, 

of  cbeapnefs.    from  the  larger  proportion  of  one  drachm ;  diftilled  water,  8  °z«   Boil  with  a 

fenna  it  is  alfo  more  active.   Dofe  from  a  to  4  gentle  beat  for  ten  minutes,  and  ftrain  through 

ounces.  linen." 

85.  **  Under  the  chapter  entitled  Infufaf  in  the  96.  u  Aqua  cahis.  Lime  water. — M  Take  of 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  are  feveral  preparations  lime  recently  prepared,  half  a  pound  :  put  it  into 
which  cannot  properly  be  ranked  as  infufiona.  an  earthen  veflel,  and  fprinkle  it  with  4  oz.  of 
The  firft  is  an  example  of  a  mixture.  water,  keeping  the  veflel  clofed  while  the  lime 

86.  "  Pot'n  carbonatis  cuLis,  olin  potto  eretacea.  becomes  hot,  and  falls  htfo  powder:  then  pour 
Chalk  potion.—"  Take  of  prepared  carbonat  of  on  ia  lb.  of  water,  and  mi*  the  lime  with  it  by 
lime,  one  ounce;  refined  fugaa,  half  an  ounce;  agitation.  After  the  lime  has  fubfided,  repeat  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounoes.  Rub  them  agitation ;  and  do  fo  about  ten  times,  keeping  the 
together,  and  add  gradually  of  water  two  pounds  veflel  always  (but,  thai  the  free  accefs  of  the  air 
and  a  half;  fpirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces."  may  be  prevented.  Let  the  water  be  drained 
"  The  chalk  in  this  mixture  is  merely  fufpended  through  paper,  interpofing  between  the  filter  and 
by  the  mucilage.  It  is  ufed  as  an  antacid,  1  or  the  funnel  glafs  rods,  that  the  water  may  pafs. 
»  oz.  being  taken  occaGonally.  With  this  may  be  through  as  quickly  as  poflible.  Let  it  be  kept  in 
noticed  a  few  mixtures  which  find  a  place  in  the  bottles  wdl  ftopt." 

London  Pharmacopoeia.  07.  «  The  camion  to  exclude  the  air  in  this  pro- 

87.  "  MiSura  tampborata.  Camphorated  mix-  eels,  arifes  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  lime 
ture.— **  Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm ;  recti-  would  combine  rapidly  with  the  carbonic  acid  of 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  a  little ;  refined  fugar,  half  an  the  atmofphere.  After  the  folution  is  drained,  it 
ounce  ;  diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  cam-  is  at  leaft  neceflary  that  it  (bould  be  kept  in  wf- 
phor  with  the  fpirit,  afterwards  with  the  fugar  1  fela  well  ftopt.  A  very  fmall  quantity  only  of 
add  the  water  gradually,  and  ftrain  the  mixture.'*  lime  is  diflblved,  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 
It  is  given  aa  a  ftiraulani,  in  the  dofe  of  one  ounce  The  folution  has  a  ftyptic  tafte.  It  is  ufed  as  a 
every  ad  or  3d  hour,  in  fever  accompanied  with  tonic  ^and  aftringent.  Vote  from  one  to  two  lb. 


Sect.  IX.  Decocta.— Decoctioms. 


88.  "  Mifiura  mofchata.  Mufk  mixture. — 
"  Take  of  mufk,  two  fcruples ;  powdered  gum 
arabic,  refined  fugar,  of  each  one  drachm;  rofe  98. 11  By  Boiling  vegetable  fubftanccs  in  water, 
water,  6  oz.  Rub  the  muflt  with  the  fugar,  then  their  active  matter  is  more  abundantly  diflbtved 
with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rofe  water  gradually."  than  by  fimple  infufion.  The  preparation  thus 
The  dofe  is  one  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  obtained  is  termed  a  Decoction.   In  a  number 

89.  "  Lac  ammoniaci.  Milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  of  cafes,  part  of  roe  matter  diflblved  by  the  affift- 
"  Take  of  gum  ammor  iac,  two  drachms;  diftilled  ance  of  the  high  temperature  feparates  as  the 
water,  half  a  pint:  triturate  the  gum  refin  with  liquor  cools,  efpecially  where  it  is  of  a  refinQUS 
the  water  poured  on  gradually,  until  it  be-  matter;  in  others,  however,  it  is  retained. 

come  an'emulfion."  It  is  given  as  an  expectorant  99.  u  Though  a  larger  portion  of  matter  is  dif- 

in  a  dole  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  at  a  folved  by  the  water  in  this  mode  of  preparation, 

time.                                          ,  yet  it  cannot  be  always  advantageoufiy  employed. 

90.  "  Lac  afafbctiJae.-—Thh  is  prepared  in  the  Wherever  the  virtues  of  the  fubftance  fubjected 
fame  manner.  In  hyfteria,  it  is  given  in  a  dofe  of  to  it  depend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  any  volatile 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  frequently  repealed  principle,  they  are  neceflarily  injured  by  thus  be- 
during  the  paroxyfm.  ing  diflipated.   At  the  temperature  of  hu- 

91. 44  Mtuilago  amjli.  Starch  mucilage.   Phar.  mid  extractive  matter  combines  too  with  oxygen 

Ed. — "  Take  of  (larch,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  one  from  the  atmofphcric  air:  and  perhaps  at  the 

pound.    Rub  the  ftarch,  adding  gradually  the  fame  temperature,  fome  vegetable  principles  fuf- 

warer ;  then  boil  them  for  a  ihort  time."  fer  decompofition  from  the  re-action  of  their  con- 
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ftituent  parts:  hence  many  vegetables  fnfler  in- 
iury  from  boiling,  even  where  this  cannot  be 
afcrihed  to  the  diflipation  of  their  volatile  parts. 
Thcfe  circumftances  limit  confiderably  tbe  nppli- 
cation  of  this  form  of  preparation.  Decoctions 
are  aNv.iys  extemporaneous  preparations.  In  ge- 
neral, during  the  boiling,  the  air  fhould  be  ex* 
clui'n  d,  and  the  liquor  ought  to  be  (trained  while 
hot. 

100  "  DecoBum  altfue*  officinalis.  Decoction 
of  althaea. — "  TRke  of  dried  althaea  root,  4  oz. ; 
raifins  freed  from  feeds,  a  oz. ;  water,  7  lb.  Boil 
to  5  lb. ;  put  afide  the  ft  rained  liquor  till  the  im« 
purii  ie»  have  fubfided,  and  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor." The  gum  of  vegetables  is  not  injured  by 
decoction.  As  the  virtues  of  the  althaea  depend 
on  this  principle,  they  are  obtained  entire  in  this 
preparation.  It  is  ufed  as  a  demulcent,  being 
taken  ad  libitum. 

1  oi.  "  Dreo3um  antbemidis  nobilis,  vulgo  decoc- 
tion cbam*meli  Jive  commune.  Decoeti on  of  cha- 
momile, or  common  decoction. — "  Take  of  the 
dried  flowers  of  chamomile,  one  ounce;  carraway 
feeds,  half  an  ounce ;  water,  5  lb.  Boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  ftrain."  This  decoction 
is  defigned  to  be  ufed  principally  as  an  enema  and 
fomentation. 

loa.  "  Similar  preparations  are  inferted  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  names  of  De- 
coBum pro  enemate,  and  DecoBum  pro  foment 0. 

103.  "  Decoflum  cinchon*  officinalis,  vlgo  decoc- 
turn  corticis  Peruvian's.  Decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark — "  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder^one 
ounce  ;  water,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Boil  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  covered  feffel,  and' ftrain  the  li- 
quor while  hot." 

i04>  "  As  the  active  part  of  Peruvian  bark  is 
chiefly  refino-extraCtive  matter,  part  of  it  difTolved 
by  the  hot  water  is  depofited  as  the  liquor  cools. 
I  knee  the  neceffity  of  (training  it  while  hot.  As 
the  fame  matter  fuffers  oxygenation  during  boil- 
ing, the  propriety  is  obvious  of  continuing  the 
boiling  for  a  fhort  time  only,  and  in  a  clofe  vcffel. 
This  decoction  is  given  in  general  when  bark  in 
confidcrable  dofes  is  requifite,  and  where  the 
powder  does  not  remain  on  the  ftomach.  The 
dofe  is  2  oz.  repeated  occafionally. 

105.  "  DecoBum  daphnes  mezerei.  Decoction 
of  mezereon. — "  Take  of  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  mezereon,  two  drachms ;  of  liquorice  root 
bmifed,  half  an  ounce;  water,  1  lb.  Boil  with  a 
gentle  heat  to  2  lb.  and  ftrain/'  The  decotftion 
is  given  in  a  dofe  of  6  ot  troz.three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

106.  "  DecoBum  geoffirxjc  inermis.  Decoftion 
of  cabbage-tree  bark.—"  Take  of  cabbage-tree 
bark  in  powder,  one  ounce;  water,  2  lb.  Boil 
with  a  gentle  heat  to  one  pound,  and  ftrain."  It 
i*  given  aa  an  anthelmintic,  in  a  dofe  of  2  lb.  to 
an  adult. 

107.  "  Decoflum  guajaci  officinalis  comptfitnm, 
fulgo  decoflum  lignorum.  Compound  decoction 
of  guaiac, — "  Take  of  gnaiac  wood  (havings,  3 
oz. ;  raifins,  2  oz. ;  ■fafTifras  root,  liquorice  root, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  water,  10  lb.  Boil  the  water 
with  the  guaiac  wood  and  raifins,  on  a  gentle 
fire,  to  5  lb.  adding  the  roots  towards  the  end  of 
the  boiling,;  then  ftrain  without  expreffion." 
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Under  this  form  guaiac  wood  is  adminiftered  as 
a  remedy  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  fometimes  in 
chronic  rheumatifm.  It  is  taken  to  the  extent  of 
1  or  3  lb.  daily.  k 

108.  "  Decoflum  hcrdei  dijlicbi.  Decoction  of 
barley.—"  Take  of  pearl  barley,  2  oz.;  water,  » 
lb.  Firft  wafh  off  with  cold  water  the  floor  ad- 
hering to  the  barley ;  then  boil  the  barley  for  a 
fhort  time  with  about  half  a  pound  of  water,  to 
extract  the  colouring  matter.  This  being  rejected, 
put  the  barley  thus  purified  into  5  lb.  of  boiling 
water.  Boil  this  to  one  half,  and  ftrain."  This 
decoclion  is  ufed  merely  as  a  diluent  in  febrile 
affections. 

10b.  "  A  fimilar  formula,  in  which  figs,  raifins, 
and  liquorice,  are  added  to  the  barley,  is  inferted 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of 
DecoBum  bordei  compofitum. 

no.  "  DecoBum  polygal*  fenega.  Decoction 
of  fencka. — ««  Take  of  feneka  root,  one  ounce ; 
water,  alb.  Boil  to  16*0/.  and  ftrain."  This  has 
been  ufed  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatifm, 
and  fometimes  as  an  expectorant  in  pneumonia, 
Its  dofe  is  a  or  3  oz.  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

in.  "  DecoBum  /mi fads  farfaparilU.  Decoc- 
tion of  farfaparilla.— "  Take  of  farfaparilla  root 
cut,  6  oz. ;  water,  8  lb.  Digeft  for  two  hoars,  in 
a  temperature  of  about  1959,  then  take  out  the 
root  and  bruife  it ;  put  it  again  into  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  a  gentle  fire  to  a  lb.;  then  cxprefc 
it,  and:  ftrain."'  Under  this  form  farfaparilla  has 
been  given  in  the  fecon'^ary  fymptoms  of  fyphilis. 
It  has  been  given  alfo  in  dyfuria. 

in.  "  A  few  decoctions  which  have  a  place  in 
the1  London  Pharmacopoeia  remain  to  be  noticed. 

rr;,.  •«  DecoBum  eomu  eervi.  Decoction  of 
hartfhorn. — "  Take  of  burnt  and  prepared  hartf- 
horn, 2  oz. ;  gum  arabic,  fix  drachms  $  diftilled 
water,  3  lb.  Boil,  ftirring  conftantly,  to  2  lb. 
and  ftrain."  The  burnt  hartfhorn,  confiding 
chiefly  of  phofphat  of  lime,  is  infoluble  in  water: 
therefore  the  gum  arabic  only  is  difTolved. 

114.  "  DecoBum  beliebori  albi.  Decoction  of 
white  hellebore. — "  Take  of  white  hellebore  root 
in  powder,  one  ounce;  diftilled  water,  a  pints; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  %  oz.  Boil  the  water  with 
the  root  to  one  pint ;  when  the  liquor  is  cold, 
ftrain,  and  add  the  fpirit."  This  is  ufed  as  an 
external  application,  in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes, 
principally  in  pfora. 

1 15.  "  DecoBum  farfabarillx  compefitum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  farfaparilla. — "  Take  of  far- 
faparilla root,  flit  and  bruifed,  6  oz. ;  bark  of 
faflafras  root,  (havings  of  gnaiac  wood,  liquorice 
root  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  mezereon,  3  dr.; 
diftilled  water,  10  pints:  Macerate  with  a  gentle 
heat  for  6  hours;  boil  to  j  pints,  adding  the 
mezereon  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling;  then 
ftrain."  This  decoction  is  an  improvement  of 
the  Lifbon  diet-drink,  once  highly  celebrated  for 
removing  fome  of  the  fecondary  fymptoms  of 
fyphilis,  and  promoting  the  action  of  mercury. 
Its  dofe  is  4  or  6  oz.  3  or  4  times  a-day.  From 
Dr  RuflVI's  experiments,  its  efficacy  appears  to 
depend  on  the  n  e7ereon. 

1 1 6.  "  DecoBum  ulmi.  Decotfion  of  elm.— 
"  Take  of  the  bark  of  the  elm,  frefh  bruifed, 
4  oz.  j  diftilled  water,  4  pints.   Boil  to  a  pints, 

aud 
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tnd  drain."    This  decoction  has  been  recom-  xaj.  "  Syrupus  dianthi  earyopbylli.  Syrup  of 

nended  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  clove  July-flower. — "  Take  of  the  frefh  petals  of 

Sect.  X.  Syrup..-Syrufs.  thfc^e  July  flower  freed  from  the  heels,  i  lb  ; 

of  boiling  water,  4  lb. ;  of  refined  fugar,  7  lb. 

117.  "  Syrups  are  folutions  of  fugar  in  water,  Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  1a  hours; 

tither  pure,  or  containing  other  fubftances  dif-  then  to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  beat  fugar; 

folvcd.    They  are  feldom  active  medicines ;  but  which  diflolve  with  a  gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a 

ire  principally  defigned  to  render  others  pleafant.  fyrup."   This  fyrup  is  valued  principally  on  ac- 

The  proportion  of  fugar  with  which  they  are  count  of  its  deep  red  colour.   Its  flavour  alfo  is 

generally  made  is  about  two  parts  to  one  of  pleafant. 

fluid.  ia6.  "  Syrupus  papawris  famniftri.   Syrup  of 

11S.  *'  Syrupus Jimplexy  Jive  communis.    Simple  white  poppy. — "  Take  of  the  dried  capfules  of 

or  common  fyrup. — ««  Take  of  refined  fugar  beat  the  white  poppy,  freed  from  the  feeds,  a  lb. ; 

to  powder,  15  parts;  water,  8  parts.    Diflolve  boiling  water,  30  lb. ;  refined  fugar,  4  lb.  Mace- 

Ihe  fugar  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  boil  a  little,  fo  rate  the  diced  capfules  in  the  water  for  12  hours; 

as  to  form  a  fyrup."  This  folution  is  ufed  merely  then  boil  until  a  third  part  only  of  the  liquor  re- 

to  communicate  fweetnefs.  main,  and  prefling  it  ftrongly,  (train ;  boil  down 

1 1 9.  **  Syrupus  ac'tdi  acctofi.   Syrup  of  vinegar,  the  ftrained  liquor  to  one  half,  and  again  drain  : 

—''Take  of  acetous  acid,  a£  lb.;  refined  fugar,  laftly,  the  fugar  being  added,  boil  a  little,  fo  as 

l\  lb.  '  Boil  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup/'    This  acidu-  to  form  a  fyrup."   The  capfules  poflef*  the  nar- 

lous  fyrup  being  fufliciently  plealant,  may  enter  cotic  power  i^lee  Pap  aver,  N°  i.),  and  the  juice 

into  mixtures  in  which  it  cannot  occafion  any  is  foluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  extracted.  The 

chemical  decompoiition.  fyrup  is  given  as  an  anodyne  to  children.  The 

no.  "  Syrupus  althx*  officinalis.   Syrup  of  al-  dofe  to  a  child  a  year  old  is  one  drachm.  The 

thaea.— "  Take  of  frefh  althaea  root  cut,  1  lb. ;  Dublin  College  have  fubftituted  for  if.  a  fyrup,  of 

water,  10  lb. ;  refined  fugar,  4  lb.   Boil  the  wa-  opium. 

terwith  the,  root  to  one  halt,  and  exprefling  it  137.  u  Syrupus  rhamni  catbartici.    Syrup  of 

ftrongly,  ftrain.  Put  afide  the  ftrained  liquor,  that  buckthorn.— 44  Take  of  the  clarified  juice  of  ripe 

the  impurities  may  fublide,  and  to  the  purified  buckthorn  berries,  two  parts  ;  refined  fugar,  one 

liquor  add  the  fugar ;  then  boil  it  fo  as  to  form  a  part.  Boil  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup."    This  fyrup  is 

fyrup."  The  quantity  of  mucilage  this  fyrup  can  ufed  as  a  cathartic  ;  the  dofe  to  an  adult  is  1  oz. 

contain  is  fo  trifling,  that  it  cannot  be  confidered  or  i\  oz. 

as  receiving  from  it  any  virtue.  128.  "  Syrupus  rof*  gallic*.  Syrup  of  red  rofes. 

I3i.  **  Syrupus  amomi  xingiberit.  Syrup  of  gin-  — "  Take  of  the  dried  petals  of  the  red  rofe,  7 

ger— **  Take  of  the  root  ot  ginger,  beat,  3  oz. ;  oz. ;  boiling  water,  5  lb. ;  refined  fugar,  6  lb. 

boiling  water,  4  lb.;  refined  fugar,  7^  lb.    Ma-  Macerate  the  petals  in  water  for  1a  hours;  then 

cerate  the  root  in  the  water,  in  a  dole  veflcl,  for  boil  them  a  little,  and  ftrain ;  to  the  ftrained  li- 

34  hours  ;  and,  to  the  ftrained  liquor,  add  the  quor  add  the  fugar,  and  again  boil,  fo  as  to  form 

bttt  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup."   The  flavour  a  fyrup." 

of  the  ginger  renders  this  fyrup  fufliciently  plea-  129.  "  Syrupus  rof<e  ccntifolix.  Syrup  of  damafk 

knr.  or  pale  role.—*4  Take  of  the  frefti  petals  of  the 

isa.  "  Syrupus  ciiri  aurantii.  Syrup  of  orange-  damalk  rofe,  x  lb. ;  boiling  water,  4  lb. ;  refined 

peel. — M  Take  of  the  frefti  outer  rind  of  the  fugar,  3  lb.   Macerate  the  petals  in  water  f^r  x» 

wange,  6  oz.;  boiling  water,  3  lb.;  refined  fugar,  hours ;  then  to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar, 

4  lb.   Macerate  the  rind  in  water  for  ia  hours;  and  boil,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup."   This  fyrup  ij 

then  to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar  beat  to  a  very  mild  purgative,  and  is  given  to  children  in 

powder,  and,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  dofe  of  %  or  3  tea-fpoonfuls. 

forma  fyrup."   This  fyrup,  like  the  former,  is  130. '*  Syrupus fall*  maritime.  Syrup  of  fquill. 

ufed  merely  on  account  of  its  grateful  aromatic  — **  Take  of  the  vinegar  of  fquill,  a  lb. ;  refined 

kvour.  fligar,  &  lb.   Diflolve  the  fugar  with  a  gentle 

133.  "  Syrupus  ciiri  medic**  olim  fyrupus  Umo-  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup."   Dofe,  one  or  two 

Syrup  of  lemon. — 44  Take  of  the  juice  of  drachms, 

lemoos  ftrained  after  the  impurities  have  fubfided,  131.  44  Syrupus  Tolmftr*  balfami,  vulgo  fyrupus 

i  parts;  refined  fugar,  5  parts.  Diflolve  the  fugar  half  amicus.   Syrup  of  Tom  balfam. — 44  Take  of 

w  as  to  form  a  fyrup."   This  pleafant  fyrup  is  common  fyrup,  a  lb. ;  tinclure  of  Tolu  balfam, 

ufed  to  fweeten  and  acidulate  mixtures,  efpecially  x  oz.   With  the  fyrup  newly  prepared,  and  re- 

toofe  of  the  mucilaginous  kind.  moved  from  the  fire,  when  it  has  nearly  cooled, 

lH>  44  Syruput  colchici  aulumnalis.   Syrup  of  mix  the  tinclure  gradually  with  agitation." 

co'chicum. — 44  Take  of  the  frefli  root  of  colcbi-  ija.  44  This  fyrup,  according  to  the  formula  of 

cum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  1  oz.;  acetous  acid,  the  London  College,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 

'6  oz. ;  refined  fugar,  a6  oz.    Macerate  the  root  balfam  of  Tolu  in  water,  and  diflblving  the  fugar 

10  the  acid  for  two  days,  lhaking  the  veflcl  occa-  in  this  liquor.   Prepared  in  either  way,  it  can  be 

.nooally ;  then  exprefling  it  gently,  ftmin  it ;  to  valued  only  on  account  of  its  flavour. 

l5*  ftrained  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a  little,  133.  44  Syruput  viol*  odoratx.    Syrup  of  vio- 

10  a*  to  form  a  fyrup."   Colchicum  has  been  lets. — 44  Take  of  the  frefti  flowers  of  the  fwect- 

under  this  form  a  a  diuretic  in  dropfy.  The  fecnted  vioict,  1  lb. ;  boiling  water,  4  lb. ;  refined 

c°fc  of  the  fyrup  is  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms,  fugar,  j\  lb.  Macerate  the  flowers  in  water  for  14 

Q  q  a  hours 
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hours  in  a  covered  glafs  or  earthen  veflel.  Then 
(train,  without  expreffion,  and  to  the  (trained  li- 
quor, add  the  beat  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup." 
This  fyrup  is  a  very  gentle  laxative*  and  as  fuch 
is  given  to  infants  in  a  dofe  of  one  or  two  tea- 
fpooni'uls. 

134.  "  The  following  fyrups  have  not  a  place 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

135.  «•  Syrupus  fucafrvS&s  mori.  Syrup  of  mul- 
berry juice. 

136.  "  Syrupus  Jucri/ruSHs  rubi  idaei.  Syrup  of 
rafberry  juice. 

*37«  '*  Syrupus  fpcci  fruSds  tib'u  nigri.  Syrup 
of  black-currant  juice.— -The  fyrups  prepared 
from  thefe  fruits,  inferted  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, are  pleafant  and  acidulous.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  fuperfluous. 

138.  »•  Syrupus  creci.  Syrup  of  faffron,  Pbarm. 
Lond.  is  admitted  on  account  of  its  colour,  as  is 
alfo  the  Syrupus  papaveris  erratici.  Syrup  of  red 
poppy. 

139.  *'  Medicated  honeys  differ  in  Httle  or 
nothing  from  fyrups,  and  are  therefore  rejected 
from  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  are  retained, 
Mel  acetatum  ;  Oxymel  eolchici  ;  Mel  rofcu  ;  Mel 
frillae  i  Oxymel  fciUae  ;  which,  as  the  correfpond- 
iog  fyrups  have  been  noticed,  it  would  be  fuper- 
#UOua  to  give  at  length. 

Sect.  XI.  Vina* — Wines. 

140.  "  Wine,  from  its  compofition,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  alkobol  and  water  it  contains,  is 
capable  of  diflbiving  the  active  matter  of  many 
vegetables.  Solutions  of  this  kind  are  named  Me. 
dicattd  Wines.  They  are  more  Hable  to  decom- 
pofition  from  keeping  than  tinctures.  To  obviate 
Ibis,  it  is  ufuat  to  add  to  them,  when  prepared,  a 
portion  of  alkohol. 

141.  M  Vinum  aloes  focotormac,  trulgo  tinBura  fo- 
ur a.  Wine  of  focotorine  aloes.  Sacred  Tinc- 
ture.— **  Take  of  focotorine  aloes,  reduced  to 
powder,  one  oz. ;  letter  cardamom  feeds,  ginger 
root,  of  each,  beat,  one  dr.;  Spanifh  white-wine, 
%  lb.  Digeft  for  7  days,  (baking  frequently,  and 
(train."  This  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic, producing 
its  full  effect  in  the  dofe  of  one  oz.  In  a  dofe  of 
j  or  4  dr.  it  is  given  to  excite  the  aftion  of  the 
inteftines  and  neighbouring  organs. 

14s.  "  Finum  gentianae  compqfitum,  -vulgo  vinum 
Compound  gentian  wine.— 44  Take  of 
gentian  root,  half  ao  oz. ;  Peruvian  bark,  1  oz. 
orange  peel  dried,  a  dr. ;  canella  bark,  1  dr. ;  di- 
luted alkohol,  4  oz. ;  Spanifh  white-wine,  lb. 
On  the  root  and  barks  bruifed,  pour  firft  the  di- 
luted alkohol ;  and  after  24  hours,  add  the  wine. 
Then  macerate  for  7  days,  and  ft  rain."  Its  dofe 
is  fix  drachms. 

143.  "  Vinum  ipecacuanha*.  Ipecacuan  wine. — 
**  Take  of  ipecacuan  root  bruifed,  one  ounce ; 
Spaniih  white- wine,  15  oz.  Macerate  7  days, 
and  (train  through  paper.  Dofe  as  an  emetic,  one 
bounce  to  an  adult. 

144.  "  Finum  nscolianae  tahaci.  Tobacco  wine. 
— "  Take  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  t  oz. ;  Spaniih 
.whitewine,  1  lb.  Macerate  for  7  days,  and  (train 
trough  paper."   Under  this  form,  tobacco  has 
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been  ufed  as  a  diuretic  in  dropfy.  Dofe,  30  drop* 
gradually  increafed  to  60  or  80  twice  a-day. 

145.  "  Vinum  rbei  pal  matt.  Rhubarb  wine.— 
"  Take  of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  cut,  %  oz.;  canel. 
la  bark,  1  dr. ;  diluted  alkohol,  *  oz. ;  Spaniih 
white-wine,  15  oz.  Macerate  7  days,  and  (train 
through  paper."  The  dofe  as  a  purgative  is  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb is  in  general  to  be  preferred. 

Sect.  XII.  Aceta.— Vinegars. 

146.  **  Vinegar  is  capable  of  diflbiving  fere- 
rat  of  the  principals  of  vegetables.  It  frequently, 
however,  alters  their  powers,  or  does  not  coincide 
with  them  in  virtue.  There  are,  therefore,  few 
medicated  vinegars  in  ufe. 

147.  **  Acctum  aromaticum.  Aromatic  vinegar, 
— «*  Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rofemayy  ;  the  dri- 
ed leaves  of  fage,  of  each  4  oz. ;  dried  lavender 
flowers,  »  oz. ;  cloves,  %  dr.;  drftilled  acetous 
acid,  8  lb.  Macerate  7  days,  and  ftrain  the  ex- 
prefled  liquor  through  paper."  This  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  a  perfume. 

148.  "  Acidum  acetofum  camphor atnm.  Cam- 
pborated  acetous  acid. — 44  Take  of  the  ftronger 
acetous  acid,  6  oz. ;  camphor,  half  an  ounce ; 
alkohol,  as  much  as  is  neceffary.  Rub  the  cam- 
phor with  the  alkohol  into  a  powder,  which  put 
into  the  acid,  that  it  may  be  diflblved."  This 
preparation,  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  is  a  powerful 
and  grateful  ftimuiant,  to  obviate  oaufea,  or  re- 
lieve languor. 

149.  "  Acetum  [till*  maritime.  Vinegar  of 
fquill.— **  Take  of  (quill  root  dried,  ft  oz. ;  diddl- 
ed acetous  acid,  %\  lb. ;  alkohol,  3  oz.  Macerate 
the  fquill  with  the  acetous  acid  for  7  days :  ex- 
prefs  the  acid ;  add  the  alkohol ;  and  when 
the  impurities  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  li- 
quor." 

150.  M  Vinegar  is  the  proper  menftruum  of 
fquill ;  and  this  preparation  poffeflcs  all  its  pow- 
ers, unimpaired.  It  is  feldoro  given  under  this 
form  as  a  diuretic,  but  generally  as  an  expecto- 
rant. The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two'drachms. 

Sect.  XIII.  Tinctura.— Tinctures. 

151.  **  Tinctures  are  folutions  of  vegetable, 
animal,  and  fometimes  of  mineral  ftibftances,  in 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  folvent  may  be  either  pure 
alkohol,  diluted  alkohol,  or  alkobol  impregnated 
with  ammonia  or  ether.  They  generally  contain 
the  virtues  of  the  fubftances  diflblved,  in  a  con> 
centrated  ftate,  though  fometimes  altered,  or  loll 
in  thofe  of  the  menftruum.  They  are  little  liabk 
to  dccompofition,  and  this  gives  them  a  fuperio> 
rity  over  thofe  preparations  in  which  the  folvenl 
power  of  water  is  employed. 

ij a.  •*  Alkohol  is  the  folvent  of  a  number  0: 
the  immediate  principles  of  vegetables ;  of  refin 
camphor,  effential  oil,  and  extract  ;  and  hence  ii 
capable  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  many  impor- 
tant remedies.  Tinctures  made  with  it  are  il 
general  decompofed  on  the  addition  of  watery  H 
quors. 

153.  **  Diluted  alkohol,  or  proof-spirit,  isi 
(till  more  general  folvent ;  as  the  water  it  contaiui 
diffolves  feveral  principles  which  are  not  foluM 
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In  pure  alkoool.  It  is  therefore  more  generally  166. "  TinSura  camphor*;  vufgo  Jpiritus  vino- 
employed.  ftu  camphoratus.   Tincture  of  camphor.—**  Take 

154.  ««  Alkohol,  impregnated  with  ammonia  or  of  camphor,  one  ounce ;  alkohol,  i  lb.  Mix;  fo 
ether,  is  employed  in  forming  tinctures  only  of  a  as  to  diffolve  the  camphor.  It  may  be  alfo  made 
few  fubftances,  whole  operations  are  fuppofed  to  with  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  camphor.— 
be  promoted  by  thefe  agents.  This  folution  is  ufed  externally  as  a  ftimulant 

155.  *•  TitrSara  aloes  foeotorhut.  Tincture  of  and  anodyne  application  in  chronic  rheumatifm, 
aloes. — "  Take  of  focotorinc  aloes  in  powder,  brnifes  and  (trains.  It  is  applied  by  friction  to  the 
half  an  ounce ;  extract  of  liquorice,  ti  oz. ;  al-  part. 

kobol,  4  ox. ;  water,  i  lb.  Digeft  for  7  days  with  167."  LbHimentum  camfbonecompofitum.  Lond. 
a  gentle  heat  in  a  clofed  veftel,  fluking  the  veflel  — "  Take  of  camphor  two  ounces;  water  of  am- 
frequently ;  directions  which,  with  regard  to  all  monia,  6  ox.  j  fpirit  of  lavender,  16  oz.  Mix  the 
tinctures,  are  to  be  obferved."  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  i( 

156.  "This  is  the  only  tincture  in  which  tile  oz.  from  a  glafs  retort  with  a  gentle  heat.  Dif- 
propdtffbft  of  water  is  fuperior  to  that  of  alkohol.  folve  the  camphor  in  the  diailled  liquor."  This 
Its  dofe  as  a  cathartic  is  one  ounce.  liniment  is  applied  to  the  fame  nfes  as  the  preccd- 

157.  *'  TinSura  ahxs  ttherta.  Ethereal  tine-  ing.  From  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  it  it 
tore  of  aloes.—"  Take  of  myrrh,  focotorine  aloes,  more  powerful  as  a  ftimulant. 

of  each  xT  oz. ;  Englifti  faffron,  1  oz.  j  fpirit  Of  x68."  TinSura  cagetfenh*  eompoftia-,  olim  elixir 
fulphuric  ether,  x  lb.  Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fafuth.  Tincture  ot  fenna.—"  Take  of  the  leaves 
fpirit  for  4  days  in  a  clofed  phial ;  then  add  the  of  fenna,  a  oz. ;  root  of  Jalap,  one  oz. ;  corian- 
faffron  and  aloes.  Digeft  again  for  4  days ;  and  der  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ;  diluted  alkohol,  34  lb. 
trhen  the  impurities  Have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  to  the  tinaure  (trained 
tincture."  through  paper,  add  4  oz.  of  refined  fugar."  This 

158.  "  This  is  a  (tabulating  purgative,  m  a  dole  tincture  is  in  very  common  ufe  as  a  purgative.  Its 
of  one  or  two  drachms.  dofe  is  one  ounce,  or  i\  oz. 

X59. "  TittSura  aloes  cum  myrrba.  Tincture  of  *6o.  "  TinSura  cafiorei.  Tincture  of  Caftor.-— 
aloes  and  myrrh.—"  Take  of  myrrh  powdered,  "  Take  of  Ruffian  caftor,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
a  oz. ;  alkohol,  ii  lb. ;  water,nalf  a  pound.  Mix  alkohol,  one  pound.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain 
the  alkohol  with  the  water ;  then  add  the  myrrh ;  through  paper." 

digeft  for  4  days;  and  laftly,  add  of  focotorine  170.  "  In  the  London,  and  likewtfe  in  the  Dub- 
aloes,  ii  oz. ;  Englilh  faffron,  1  oz.  Digeft  again  lin  Pharmacopoeia,  this  tincture  is  ordered  to  be 
for  3  days,  and  pour  off  the  pure  tincture."  This  prepared  with  diluted  alkohol ;  but  with  pure  al- 
ia ufed  principally  externally,  as  an  application  kohol  it  is  more  grateful.  It  is  a  feeble  remedy, 
to  bleeding  wounds,  and  a  ftimulant  to  foul  ul-  given  fometimes  as  an  antifpafmodic,  in  a  dofe  of 
cers.  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

x6o.  "  TmSura  amemi  rtftmis.   Tincture  of      171. M  TinSura  cafiorei  compofita.  Compound 
cardamom. — "  Take  of  cardamom  feeds,  4  ox.;  tincture  of  caftor.—"  Take  of  Ruffian  caftor,  one 
'  diluted  alkohol,  %\  lb.   Digeft  for  two  days,  and  ounce ;  aflafoetida,  half  an  ounce ;  ammoniated 
ftram  through  paper."   This  tincture  is  ufed  for  alkohol,  one  lb.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  (train 
its  moderate  aromatic  flavour  and  pungency.        through  paper."  This  tincture  is  more  active 

x6x.  A  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  in  than  the  former;  it  is  given  in  a  fimilax  dofe. 
which  caraway,  cinnamon,  and  raifins,  are  intro-      171.  "  TittSura  cinchona  ojficinaBs.  Tincture 
duced,  is  likewife  ihferted  in  the  London  Phar-  of  Peruvian  bark.—"  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in 
macopaela,  and  is  ufed  for  the  fatneporpofe.         powder,  4  oz  ;  diluted  alkohol,  t\  lb.  Digeft 

x6a.  "  TinSura  arifiolocbix  Jerpentari*.  Tine-  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper."  This  is 
tore  of  fnake-root.— "  Tike  of  Virginian  make-  ufed  in  dyfpepfia,  occaiionally,  in  a  dofe  of  two 
root,  two  ounces ;  cochineal,  one  drachm ;  dilu-  drachms. 

ted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  7  173.  "  TinSura  cincbonx,  vulgo  Cortk'u  Peruvi- 
days,  and  ftrain  through  paper."  ani,  compofita.   Compound  tincture  of  Peruvian 

163.  "  Serpen taria  is  feldom  exhibited  under  bark.  Load. — "  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  pow- 
tbe  form  of  tincture.  As  a  grateful  bitter,  it  may  der,  a  oz. ;  dried  orange  peel,  x$  oz.;  Virginian 
be  given  occafionally  in  dyfpepfia  in  a  dofe  of  two  fnake-root,  3  dr. :  faffron,  a  dr. ;  cochineal  in 
drachms.  powder,  two  fcruples ;  prooffpirit,  ao  oz.  Di- 

164.  "  TmSura  aflhfoetiJ*.  Tincture  of  affa-  geft  for  14  days,  and  ftrain."  This  has  been  long 
foetida.— "  Take  of  aflafcetida,  4  oz. ;  alkohol,  known  under  the  name  of  Hux ham's  Tinaure  of 
%\  lb.   Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  pa-  Bark.   It  is  more  grateful  than  the  Gmple  tine- 
per."   This  is  a  remedy  in  hyfteria,  it  is  fome-  ture,  and  is  ufed  like  it  in  dyfpeptic  affections,  in 
times  given  in  a  dofe  of  one  drachm.  a  dofe  of  a  or  3  drachms. 

165.  "  TinSura  bettzoei  compofita,  vulgo  balfa-  174.  "  TinSura  dnchon*t  vulgo  torticis  Peruvi- 
mum  traumnttcum.  Compound  tincture  of  ben-  am,  anwroniata.  Lond.  Ammoniated  tincture  of 
zoin. — "  Take  of  benzoin,  3  oz. ;  balfam  of  Pe-  bark. — "  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  4  oz.; 
ru,  »  oz. ;  hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce ;  alkohol,  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  a  lb.  Digeft  in  a 
a  lb.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  pa-  clofed  veffel  for  10  days,  and  ftrain." 

per."  This  is  ufed  only  externally,  and  princi-  175."  TinSura  columb*.  Tincture  of  colom- 
pally  as  an  application  to  recent  fuperficial  bo.— "  Take  of  the  root  of  Colombo  in  powder, 
wounds.  %  oz.j  diluted  alkohol,  %  lb.   Digeft  for  7 jdays, 

1  and 
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and  drain  through  paper."  This  is  ufed  merely  medj,  the  dofe  in  which  it  hat  been  given  it  15 
at  a  bitter  tincture  in  dyfpepfia,  in  a  dofe  of  3  or  dropt. 

4  drachms.  188.  "  TinBura  mimofae  catechu;  olim  tinBura 

176.  *'  TinBura  convolvuli  jalapae.  Tindure  of  japonica.  Tincture  of  catechu. — "  Take  of  cate- 
jalap. — "  Take  of  the  root  of  jalap  in  powder,  3  chu,  three  ouncet ;  bark  of  cinnamon,  two  oun- 
oz.;  diluted  alkohol,  15  oz.  Digeft  for  7  days,  ces;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
and  ftrain  through  paper."  The  tindure  may 
be  given  at  a  cathartic,  in  a  dofe  of  4  or  6 
drachms. 

177.  "  TinBura  croci.  Tindure  of  faffron. — 
«'  Take  of  Englifh  faffron,  1  oz. ;  diluted  alkohol, 
15  oz.  Digeft  for  7 ,  days,  and  ftrain  through 
paper," 


Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper;' 
This  folution  is  given  in  a  dofe  of  one  drachm. 

189."  TinBura  mt/rrbae.  Tincture  of  myrrh. 
— "  Take  of  myrrh  in  powder,  three  ouncet  ;  al- 
kohol, twenty  ounces;  water,  ten  ouncet.  Di- 
geft for  ten  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper.  The 
tindure  it  ufed*  principally  at  an  external  fiiniU- 

178.  **  TinBura  digitalis  purpureae.  Tindure  of  lant  and  antifeptic  application.  ... 
foxglove.—*'  Take  of  the  dried  leavea  of  fox-  190.  "  TinBura  opii,  Jive  tbebaica  ;  vulgo,  lau- 
glove,  one  ounce ;  diluted  alkohol,  8  oz.  Digeft  danum  Hqvidum.  Tinduie  of  opium. — "  Take  of 
for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper."  opium,  two  ouncet ;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds. 

179.  "  TinBura  gentianae  compofita,  vulgo  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper." 
Elixir  Stomacbicum.  Compound  tiudure  of  gen-  This  tindure  is  the  ufual  form  under  which  opi- 
tian.— **  Take  of  gentian  root,  a  oz. ;  dried  o-  una  is  adminiftcred.  The  ufual  dofe  is  twenty- 
range  peel,  1  oz. ;  canella  bark,  half  an  ounce ;   five  drops. 

cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ;  diluted  alkohol,  *\  lb.  191.  **  TinBura  opii  am  mania  ta  ;  olim  elixir  pa- 
Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper."  regorUum.  Ammoniated  tindure  of  opium. — 
This  tindure  is  employed  in  dyfpcpfia,  in  a  dofe  "  Take  of  benzoic  acid,  Englifh  faffron,  of  each 
of  a  or  3  dr.  given  occalionally.  three  drachms ;  opium,  two  drachms  ;  volatile 

180.  "  TinBura  guajaci.  Tindure  of  guaiac.—   oil  of  anife,  half  a  drachm ;  ammoniated  alkohol, 


"  Take  of  the  rcfin  of  guaiac,  1  lb. ;  alkohol,  al 
lb.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper." 
This  tindure  is  given  in  a  dofe  of  a  or  3  dr. 

x8l.  *'  TinBura  guajaci  ammonia  Li.  Ammonia- 
ted tindure  of  guaiac.—**  Take  of  t\]e  refin  of 
guaiac,  4  oz. ;  ammoniated  alkohol,  i{  lb.  Di- 
geft for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper."  It  is 
given  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  a  dofe  from  z  to 
a  dr.  . 

182.  *'  TinBura  hcllebori  nigri.  Tindure  of 
black  hellebore. — •*  Take  of  black  hellebore  root, 
40Z.;  cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ;  diluted  alko- 
hol, two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  7  days, 
and  ftrain  through  paper."   This  tindure  ba6 


fixtcen  ounces.  Digeft  for  7  days  in  a  fhut  phial, 
and  ftrain  through  paper."  Its  dofe  is  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in  catarrhal  affedions. 

19a. "  TinBura  opii  campborata.  Lond. — *'  Take 
of  hard  purified  opium  reduced  to  powder,  flow- 
ers of  benzoin,  of  each  one  drachm ;  camphor, 
two  feruples ;  oil  of  anile,  one  drachm ;  proof* 
fpirit,  two  pounds  by  meafurc.  Digeft  for  ten 
days,  and  ftrain."  This  tindure  is  known  like 
the  preceding  one,  by  the  name  of  Paregoric  eli- 
xir.  Its  dofe  is  a  or  3  dr. 

193. 44  TinBura  rbci  palmati.  Tindure  of  rhu- 
barb.— "  Take  of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  three  oun- 
ces ;  leffer  cardamom  feedt,  half  an  ounce ;  dilu- 


been  ufed  as  an  emmenagogue,  in  a  dofe  of  one  ted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for 

drachm.  7  days,  ar.U  ftrain  through  paper."  This  tindure 

183.  "  TinBura  byofciami  nigri.   Tindure  of  contains  ail  the  virtues  of  rhubarb.   Its  dofe  is 

black  henbane.-—"  Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
black  henbane,  one  ounce ;  diluted  alkohol,  eight       194.  "  TinBura  rhti  cum  aloe  ;  dim  elixir  fa 


ouncet.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through 
paper." 

184.  "  TinBura  kino.  Tindure  of  kino. — 
"  Take  of  kino,  two  ounces ;  diluted  alkohol, 
one  pound  and  a  half."  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm 


crum.  Tindure  of  rhubarb  with  aloes. — "  Take 
of  the  root  of  rhubarb,,  ten  drachms ;  focotorine 
aloes,  fix  drachms ;  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  pa- 
per." 


This  it  frequently  employed  as  a  ftimu- 
185.  "  TinBura  lauri  cinnamons.   Tindure  of  fating  cathartic,  in  a  dofe  of  fix  drachms,  or  an 
innaraon. — "  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  three  ounce. 


cinnamon 

ouncet;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper." 

186.  "  TinBura  lauri  cinnamon*  compojita,  olim 
TinBura  aromatica.  Compound  tindure  of  cin- 
namon.—*' Take  of  the  bark  of  cinnamon,  car- 
damom feeds,  of  each  one  ounce;  long  pepper, 
two  drachms;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and 
a  half.  Digeft  for  -  days,  and  ftrain  through  pa- 
per." 

187.  "  TinBura  meloes  veficatori'h  indgo  TinBu- 
ra cantbaridum.  Tindure  of  cant  har  ides. — 
«*  Take  of  cantharides,  one  drachm;  diluted  al- 
kohol, one  pound.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper.".  This  tindure  is  uled  principal- 
ly externally  ;re  a  rubefacient;  as  an  internal  re- 


195.  '*  TinBura  rhti  cum  gentiana  ;  olim  tinBu- 
ra rbci  amara.  Tindure  of  rhubarb  with  gen- 
tian.—" Take  of  root  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 
gentian  root,  half  an  ounce ;  diluted  alkohol,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  7  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper."  The  dofe  is  from  a  to  4  drachms, 
chiefly  ufed  in  dyfpeptic  cafes. 

196.  "  TinBura  rbei  compojita.  Lond.  Com- 
pound tindure  of  rhubarb.—"  Take  of  rhubarb 
cut,  two  ounces;  liquorice  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce ;  ginger  in  powder,  faffron,  of  each  two 
drachms;  diflilled  water,  one  pound;  proof-fpi- 
rit,  twelve  ounces.  Digeft  for  14  days,  and 
ftrain." 

197.  *'  TinBura  faponis,  vulgo  linimcntum  Japo- 

nacewn. 
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four  ounces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds.  Digeft 
with  a  gentle  heat  for  8  days  and  ftrain." 

409.  TinSura  Valerianae  ammoniata.  Ammo* 
niated  tincture  of  valerian. — "  Take  of  wild  va- 
lerian in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces ;  compound 
agitating  it."   This  is  a  powerful  ftimutant  ufed   fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pounds.    Digeft  for  8 
as  an  external  application  in  ftrains  and  rheuma-   days  and  ftrain."    Of  thefe  two  tinctures,  the 


naceum.   Tincture  of  foap^— M  Take  of  foap,  four 

ounces;  camphor,  two  ounces;  volatile  oil  of 

rofemary,  half  an  ounce;  alkohol,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  the  foap  in  the  alkohol  for  3  days  :  then 

add  the  camphor  and  oil  to  the  ftraincd  liquor, 
»» 


tic  pains. 

■98.  "  TinSura  faponit  cum  opto;  olim  linimen- 
turn  anodynum.  Tindure  of  foap  with  opium. — 
w  This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the 
fame  ingredients,  as  the  tincture  of  foap;  only 
adding  at  firft  One  ounce  of  opium."  It  is  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  preceding  tincture, 
but  is  a  more  powerful  anodyne. 

I99«  **  TinSura  Tdmferae  bolfami  j  dim  tinSu- 
ra  Tofutana.  Tincture  of  Tolu  balfim. — «*  Take 
of  balfam  of  Tohi,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  alkohol, 
one  pound.  Digeft  until  the  halfam  is  diflblved, 
and  ftrain  through  paper."  This  tincture  is  fcarce- 


latter  is  the  more  powerful,  and  is' a  remedy  of- 
ten employed  in  hyfteric  affections.  Its  dofe  is 
from  one  to  two  drachms. 

iio.  '*  TinSura  xingiberis.  Tindure  of  ginger. 
— **  Take  of  ginger  in  powder,  two-  ounces ; 
proof- fpirit,  two  pounds.  Digeft  with  a  gentle 
heat  for  8  days,  and  ftrain."  This  tindure  may 
be  ufed  as  an  aromatic  in  combination  with  other 


Sect.  XIV.   Extracta.— Extracts. 

211.  An  Extract  is  the  concrete  tenacious 
mafs  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  folverrt. 


ly«  ufed  but  on  account  of  its  flavour,  and  for  vvhen  vegetable  matter  is  diflblved  .  in  water  or 
making  the  fyrup  of  Tolu.  alkohol.   When  prepared  from  an  aqueous  folu- 

400.  "  TinSura  verati  albi.  Tincture  of  white  tion,  it  is  named  a  watery,  when  from  one  in  alko- 
hellebore. — u  Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  eight  hoi  pure  or  diluted,  a  fpirituous  ex  trad.  The  former 
ounces ;  diluted  alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  n*uft  coofift  chiefly  or  thofc  proximate  principles 
Digeft  for  7  days*  and  ftrain  through  paper.**  which  water  can  eafily  diffolve;  mucilage,  tannin, 
The  dofe  of  this  tincture  cannot  exceed  a  few  extractive,  and  faline  matter:  the  latter  of  a  por- 
drops;  but  it  is  fo  violent,  it  is  feldotn  or  never  tion  of  thefe  with  refin.  In  cither  preparation, 
given  internally.  the  volatile  principles  muft  necefTarily  be  diflipa- 

aoi.  **  The  following  are  the  tinctures  pecu-  ted ;  and  in  many  cafes,  efpeciaJIy  in  the  prepara- 
Iiar  to  the  London  Pharmacopeia.    In  each  of  tion  of  the  watery  extracts,  decompofition  or  oxy- 
them  the  pound  is  by  meafure,  or  is  equivalent  to 
a  pint. 

«oa.  "  TinSura  avrantii  corticis.  Tincture  of 
orange  peel.— 14  Take  of  frefti  orange  peel,  three 
ounces ;  proof- fpirit,  two  pounds.  Digeft  for  3 
days  and  ftrain. 

303.  u  TinSura  bolfami  Peruviani.  Tincture 
of  Peruvian  balfam. — **  Take  of  Peruvian  balfam, 
four  ounces ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 
Digeft  until  the  balfam  is  diflblved.** 

•04.  "  TinSura  ca  fear  Mae.   Tincture  of  cafca- 
rilla.— **  Take  of  cafcarrilla  in  powder,  four  ouo-   Having  cut  and  bruifed  it,  add  8  times  its  weight 
ces;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds.    Digeft  with  a   of  diftilled  water.    Boil  to  one  half,  and  ftrain, 


there 

tained  unin 


of  the  more  fixed  parts  take  place. . 
are  few  vegetables  whofe  virtues  are  ob- 


ured  in  their  extracts. 

Extracts  by 


I.  Extracta  per  Aquam. 

Water. 

axa.  The  directions  for  preparing  thefe  are 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
Extract  of  Gentian. 

413.  BxtraSum  Centianac  luieae.  Extract  of 
Gentian.—*'  Take  of  gentian  root,  any  quantity. 


gentle 
ufed. 


for  8  days,  and  ftrain.*'   It  is  feldom 


aoj.  "  TinSura  galbani.  Tincture  of  Galba- 
num.—" Take  of  galbanum  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
two  ounces ;  proof-fpirit,  two  pounds.  Digeft 
with  a  gentle  heat  for  8  days,  and  ftrain.**  Tinc- 


expreffing  the  liquor  ftrongly.  Reduce  it  imme- 
diately to  the  confiftence  of  thick  honey,  by  eva- 
poration in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  faturated  with 
muriat  of  foda."  It  is  intenfety  bitter.  In  the 
fame  manner  are  prepared  the  following  extracts. 
214.  Extrafium  RaJicis  gljeyrrh'fzae  Glabrae.  Ex- 


ture  of  galbanum  has  been  ufed  in  hyfteria,  fla-  tract  of  liquorice  root.— It  confifts  chiefly  of  mu- 
'  tulence  and  aft h ma,  in  a  dofe  of  from  one  to  three  cilage  and  feccharine  matter,  and  is  ufed  in  ca- 


drachms. 

ao6.  "  TinSura  fabinae  compofita.  Compound 
tincture  of  favin.— **  Take  of  extract  of  favin, 
one  ounce ;  tin&ure  of  caftor,  one  pound  ;  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  half  a  pound.  Digeft  until  the  ex- 
tract of  favin  is  diflblved,  and  ftrain."  This  tinc- 
ture has  been  recommended  as  an  emmenagogue, 
in  a  dofe  of  half  a  drachm  twice  a-day. 

»07.  M  TinSura- fcillae.  Tincture  of  ftjuill.— 
a  Take  of  fquill  recently  dried,  four  ounces ; 


tarrh.  When  the  common  extract  is  purified  by 
folution  in  water,  (training  and  evaporation,  it  is 
named  refined  liquorice. 

%\$.  BxtraSum  Radicis  bellebori  nigri.  Extract 
of  black  hellebore  root^-The  fpirituous  extract  of 
this  root  is  extremely  violent  in  its  operation.  The 
aqueous  which  is  received  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia is  comparatively  mild.  Its  dofe  is  from, 
10  to  to  grains, 
a  16.  BxtraSum  foliorum  rutae  graveolrntij.  Ex- 


proof-fpirit  two  pounds.   Digeft  for  8  days,  and  tract  of  rue.— As  the  virtues  of  rue  refide  chiefly, 

pour  off"  the  liquor.*'    Vinegar  is  generally  ufed  if  not  entirely,  in  its  efTential  oil,  this  extract  re- 

as  the  menftruum.   This  tindure  may  be  given  ccived  in  both  Pharmacopoeias  muft  be  regarded 

in  a  dofe  of  from  10  to  60  drops.  as  an  injudicious  preparation. 

ao8.  "  TinSura  •Valerianae.    Tincture  of  vale-  a  17.  BxtraSum  foliorum  cajiae  fenvac.  Extract 

rian. — **  Take  of  wild  valerian  in  coarfe  powder,  of  feona. — Senna  has  its  acfivitv  much  impaired 

by 
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by  decoction.  The  ext raft,  therefore,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  proper  preparation  of  it. 

a  1 8.  RxtraSum  florum  antbemidit  nobilis.  Ex- 
tract of  chamomi'e.— The  unpleafant  flavour  of 
chamomile  is  entirely  diffipated  by  decoction.  The 
extract  is  a  pure  bitter. 

si 9.  "  ExtraSum  capitum  papcrvcris  fomniftr'u 
Extract  of  poppy.  This  extract  from  the  caplule 
retains  its  narcotic  quality,  but  its  ftrength  is  not 
uniform. 

220.  "  ExtraSum  ligni  batmatoxyli  campechicn- 
Jis.  Extract  of  logwood  — In  this  extract,  the 
adringency  is  obtained  entire.  The  dofe  is  from 
10  to  30  grains. 

tat. "  The  watery  extracts  in  the  London  Phar. 
macopoeia  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  addition  of  Extract  of  Broom,  of 
faviri,  and  of  Peruvian  birk. 

a  a  a.  *'  ExtraSum  cacuminis  geniflae.  Extract  of 
broom  tops.— An  infulion  of  broom  tops  has  been 
ufed  as  a  diuretic ;  but  the  extract  can  fcarcely 
be  confidered  as  pofleffmg  any  power. 

223. "  Extratlum  fabiuai.  Extract  of  favin.— 
This  is  liable  to  the  fame  objection  as  the  ex- 
tract of  rue ;  that  its  virtues  redding  in  its  eflen- 
tial  oil  mutt  be  diffipated  in  the  procefs. 

334.  "  ExtraSum  cincbonae,  vufgo  Corticis  Peru- 
nnani.  Extraft  of  Peruvian  bark.—"  Take  of  Pc- 
ruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  1  lb. ;  diftiiled  wa- 
ter, 1  a  lb.  Boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  of 
the  liquor,  which,  while  hot,  will  be  red  and  pel- 
lucid ;  but  as  it  cools,  becomes  yellow  and  tur- 
pid.  Pour  on  again  the  fame  quantity  of  water  ; 
boil  as  formerly;  and  repeat  the  boiling,  until 
the  liquor,  when  cold,  remains  limpid.  Then  re- 
duce all  thefe  liquors,  mixed  together  and  (train- 
ed, f  a  proper  confidence,  by  evaporation. 

225. "  This  extract  ought  to  be  prepared  un- 
der two  forms ;  one  /eft,  fit  to  form  pills  ;  the  o- 
ther  bard,  fo  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder." 
The  active  matter  of  bark  is  refinous,  which  boil- 
ing water  diflblves,  but  operates  a  chemical  change, 
by  which  change  its  effect  is  diminifhed.  Its  me- 
dium dofe  is  10  grains.   See  Peruvian  Bark. 

II.  EXTRACTA  PER  AQUA*  ET  ALKOHOL. 

Extracts  by  Water  and  Alkohol. 

116.  11  ExtraSum  cinchonat  officinalis.  Extract 
of  Peruvian  bark. — "  Take  Peruvian  bark  in  pow- 
der 1  lb. ;  alkohol,  4  lb.  Digeft  for  4  days,  and 
pour  off  the  tincture.  Boil  the  refiduum  in  5  lb. 
of  diftiiled  water  for  15  min.  and  it  rain  the  decoc- 
tion while  hot  through  linen.  Repeat  this  boil- 
ing and  draining  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dif- 
tiiled water,  and  reduce  the  liquor  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  confidence  of  thin  honey.  Draw  off 
the  alkohol  from  the  tincture  by  didillation,  un- 
til it  is  reduced  to  a  fimilar  confidence.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  infpiflated,  and  reduce  to  a 
proper  confiRci.ee  by  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  fa- 
turated  with  muriat  of  foda." 

117.  "  This  preparation  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
ferable to  the  watery  extract  of  bark.  The  dofe 
is  10  grains. 

a»8.  "  ExtraSum  rad'tcis  convolvuli  jalapat. 
Extract  of  jalap. — This  is  ordered  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  extract  of  bark.  It  is  a 
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cathartic  capable  of  operating  fully  in  a  dofe  of 
10  or  1  a  grains. 

429.  "  Befides  thefe  two,  there  are  fome  other 
fpiritous  extracts  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.' 

230.  ■  ExtraSum  cafcarillae.  Extract  of  caf- 
caritla. — It  may  be  regarded  as  bitter  and  tonic. 
Its  dofe  is  one  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm. 

aj  1.  *'  ExtraSum  eolocjntbidis  compqfitum.  Com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth.— ««  Take  the  pith  of 
colocyntb  cut  fmall,  6  drachms;  focotorine  aloes  in 
powder,  1$  oz.;  fcammony  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce;  lelfer  cardamom  feeds  freed  from  the 
hulks,  powdered,  one  drachm ;  proof  fpirit,  if 
lb.  Diged  the  colocynth  in  the  fpirit  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  4  days.  To  the  exprefled  tincture 
add  the  aloes  and  fcammony.  Thefe  being  dif- 
folved,  draw  off  the  fpirt  by  didillation  ;  then  e- 
vaporate  the  water,  adding  the  feeds  towards  the 
end  of  the  evaporation.  Make  an  extract  fit  for 
forming  pills." 

232.  "  This  competition,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  cathartic  extract,  is  a  cathartic  of 
much  power,  fometimcs  employed  in  obd'mate 
conftipation.    Its  dofe  is  from  s  to  ao  grains. 

t  233.  "  Opium  pur ijic.it um.  Purified  opium. — 
"  Take  of  opium  put  into  fmall  pieces,  1  lb. ; 
proof- fpirit,  12  lb.  Diged  with  a  gentle  heat ;  a- 
gitating  frequently  until  the  opium  is  diflblved; 
drain  the  tincture  through  paper,  and  didil  it 
thus  prepared  to  a  proper  confidence.  Purified 
opium  ought  to  be  kept  under  two  forms ;  fort, 
So  as  to  be  fit  to  form  pills ;  and  hard,  fo  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  powder." 

334.  11  A  procefs  fimilar  to  this  had  a  place  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  has  properly 
been  expunged. 

Sect.  XV.  Ag,v*  Stillatiti/e.  Distilled 
Waters. 

233.  **  In  mod  inftances  thc  watcr  diftiiled 
from  vegetable  fubdaoces,  is  impregnated  with 
their  flavour  aud  tafle.  This  is  owing  to  their  ef- 
feutial  oil  being  volatilized  at  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boils,  and  being  diflblved  in  fmall 
proportion  by  the  water  condepfed.  It  is  very 
feldom  that  any  important  virtue  of  vegetables 
refides  in  that  principle,  and  hence  the  different 
diftiiled  waters  are  more  ufed  as  vehicles  of  other 
remedies,  than  as  being  themfelves  active  medi- 
cines. It  is  evident  that  it  is  only  thofe  vege- 
tables which  contain  a  fenfible  quantity  of  clTcn- 
tial  oil,  that  can  be  fubjected  with  advantage  to 
this  procefs,  and  that  any  quality  redding  in  thc 
other  principles  of  the  vegetable  will  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  didilled  water.  To  preferve  the  dif- 
tiiled waters  from  decompofition,  to  which  tbey 
are  liable,  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  they  contain,  a  proportion  of  alkohol,  a- 
bout  one  fiftieth  of  their  weight,  may  be  added  to 
them ;  and  they  require  to  be  kept  fecluded  from 
the  air. 

236.  "  Jqm  difiillata.  Diftiiled  water.—"  Dif- 
til  water  in  clean  vefl'fts  until  about  two  thirds 
have  come  over."  By  did  Illation  a  perfectly  pure 
water  is  obtained,  which  is  not  found  in  nature. 

237. 11  jlqua  corticis  citri  aurantii.  Water  of  o- 
range  ped.— 44  Take  of  orauge  peel,  a  lb.  Pour 
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on  there  as  much  water,  that  when  io.lb.|fhall 
have  been  drawn  off  by  diftillatioo,  a  quantity 
(hall  remain  fufficient  to  prevent  erapyreuma. 
After  due  maceration  diAil  10  lb. 

438. «  In  the  lame  manner  are  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing ;  which  require  no  particular  obfervations, 
lince  they  poffefs  merely  the  odour,  and  fome  of 
them  the  tafte  and  pungency  of  the  vegetable* 
from  which  they  are  prepared :  10  lb.  of  water  are 
to  be  drawn  by  diftillation  from  the  quantities 
annexed  to  each : 

439. 4  Aqua  corticis  fruBus  citri  medieae  retentis. 
Frefh  lemon  peel,  3  lb. 

240.  *  Aqua  corticis  lauri  caffiae.  Bark  of  Caflia, 
x  lb. 

%4i.  *  Aqua  corticis  lauri  cinnamons.  Bark  of 
cinnamon,  ilb. 

44a. 4  Aqua  nuntbae  piperitae  fiorentis.  Frefh 
peppermint,  3  lb. 

243.  4  Aqua  nuntbae  pulegii  fioreniu.  Frefh 
pennyroyal,  3  lb. 

344. '  Aqua  fruSut  myrti  pimento*.  Pimento, 
half  a  pound. 

445.  4  Aqua  tpetalorum  rofae  centifoliae  rtcenti- 
urn.    Frefli  petals  of  the  rofe,  6  1b. 

X46. '  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  likewife 
Inferred, 

447. 4  Aqua  anttbi.   Dill- feed  water. 

448.  '  Aqua  fotniculi.   Fennel- feed  water. 

449.  *  Aqua  mtnthae  fat'rvae.  Spearmint  wa- 
ter. 

Sect.  XVI.   *  Spiritus  StillaT itm.  Dis- 
tilled Spirits. 

150. '  The  diftillation  of  pure  alkohol  or  dilu- 
ted alkohol  from  vegetable  fubftances  gives  thete. 
Alkohol  in  its  pure  ftate  feldom  receives  any  fen- 
fible  impregnation ;  becaufe,  although  it  is  cap- 
able of  ditfblvihg  the  cffental  oils  of  plant*,  there 
are  very  few  of  them  which  it  can  bring  over  in 
diftillation ;  a  higher  temperature  being  neceflary 
to  volatilize  them  than  the  alkohol.  But  by  em- 
ploying diluted  alkohol,  a  liquor  is  obtained 
more  odorous  and  pungent.  When  heated  with 
the  vegetable,  the  alkohol  firft  diftils  over,  and 
afterwards  the  water  with  the  eflential  oil,  and 
the  whole,  when  conden fed,  forms  a  tranfparent 
fluid.  Thefe  diftilled  fpirits,  like  the  diftilled 
waters,  are  in  general  mere  agreeable  vehicles  for 
the  exhibition  of  other  medicines,  or  grateful  fti- 
mulants,  fometimes  ufed  to  relieve  naufca  or  fla- 
tulence. The  directions  for  preparing  them  are 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  fpirit  of 
•faraway.' 

45  t.*  Spiritus  cari  carvi.  Spirit  of  caraway. 
— 'Take  of  caraway  feeds, .half  a  pound.  Pour  on 
of  diluted  alkohol,  9  lb.  Macerate  during  two 
days  in  a  clofe  veflcl ;  then  add  a  fufficient  quan- 
t  ity  of  water  to  prevent  empyrcuma,  and  draw  oft" 
9  lb.  by  diftillation. 

a  91. 4  In  the  fame  manner  arc  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing fpirits,  9  lb.  being  drawn  from  the  quanti- 
ties affixed  to  each : 

253-  *  Spiritus  cortici  lauris  cinnamomi.  Bark  of 
cinnamon,  1  lb. 

354.  4  Spiritus  nuntbae  pipcriUe  Jiorentis.  Herb 
of  peppermint,  lb. 
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*55«  '  Spiritus. nutis  myrifticae  mofebeteu.  Nut- 
meg, 1  oz. 

456. 4  Spiritus  fruEtus  myrti  pimentat.  Fruit  of 
pimento,  naif  a  pound. 

45  7. 4  To  thefe  may  be  added  from  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia, 

j  j  8. 4  Spiritus  mentbae  Jatrvae.  Spirit  of  fpear- 
mint. 

459.  *  Spiritus  pulegii.   Spirit  of  pennyroyal.' 

460.  *  Of  compound  fpirits,  the  following  have 
a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias : 

a6t.  4  Spiritus  juniperi  communis  compofitus. 
Compound  fpirit  of  juniper.  Pbarm.  Ed. 

a6a.  *  Take  of  juniper  berries  bruifed,  one 
pound ;  caraway  feeds,  fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 
otonce  and  a  half;  diluted  alkohol,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  for  two  days ;  and,  adding  as  much  wa- 
ter as  is  fuffieient  to  prevent  etnpyreuma,  draw 
off  nine  pounds  by  diftillation.'  This  has  been 
ufed  as  a  carminative  and  diuretic. 

463. 4  Spiritus  anifi  compofitus.  Compound  fpi- 
rit of  anife.  Pbarm.  Land.-'*  Take  of  anifc  feediy 
angelica  feeds,  of  each  bruifed  half  a  pound; 
proof-fpirit,  one  gallon ;  water  as  much  as  is 
fafficient  to  prevent  empyrcuma.  Diftil  one  gal- 
lon.'  It  is  ufed  alfo  as  a  carminative. 

464.  4  Spiritus  Tapbani  compofitus.  Spirit  of 
horfe-radift).  Pharm.  Loud. — *  Take  of  horfc- 
radilb  root,  dried  orange  peel,  of  each  4  lb.;  frefh, 
garden  fcurvy-grafs,  4  lb.;  nutmegs  bruifed,  1  oz.j 
proof-fpirit,  two  gallons;  water,  as  much  as  is 
i'uflicient  to  prevent  cmpyreuma.  Diftil  two  gaU 
Ions.'  This  was  at  one  time  recommended  as  an 
antifcorbutic.   It  has  juftly  fallen  into  difufe. 

465.  *  There  remain,  laftly,  thofe  diftilled  fpirita 
prepared  with  pure  alkohol. 

a66.  4  Spiritus  Icvendulne  fp'uat.  Spirit  of  la- 
vender.—* Take  of  frefh  lavender  flowers,  4  lbv 
alkohol,  8  lb.  Draw  off  7  lb.  by  diftillation  in  a 
water-bath.' 

467.  4  Spiritus  ktvendulae  fpicat  compofitus. 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender.— 4  Take  or  fpirit 
of  lavender,  3  lb.  $  fpirit  of  rofemary,  1  lb. ;  cin- 
namon bark,  iozf -cloves,  4  dr.;  nutmeg,  half 
an  ounce ;  red  faunders  wood,  3  dr. :  macerate  7 
days,  and  drain.'   The  dofe  is  30  or  40  drops. 

468.  4  Spiritus  rorifmarini  officinalis.  Spirit  of 
rofemary. — 4  Take  of  frefli  rofemary  tops,  4  lb. 
alkohol,  8  lb.  Draw  off  7  lb.  by  diftillation  in  a 
water-bath.' 

469.  4  Alkohol.  There  is  no  procefa  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of 
alkohol.  The  following  is  given  by  the  London 
College : — '  Take  of  reclined  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
gallon;  prepared  tah  (fub-carbonate  of  pot-afh) 
hot,  one  pound  and  a  half :  pure  kali  (pot-alh,) 
one  ounce.  Mix  the.'  vinous  fpirit  with  the  pure 
kali,  and  then  add  one  pound  of  the  prepared 
kali,  while  hot.  Agitate  and  digeft  for  24  boors. 
Pour  oft'  the  fpirit;  add  to  it  the  remainder  of 
the  prepared  kali,  and  diftil  from  a  water  bath. 
Prcfcrve  the  alkohol  in  a  veffel  well  ftopt.  The 
prepared  kali  ought  to  be  heated  to  3000.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  alkohol  is  to  that  of  diftilled 
water  as  815  to  icco.' 

470. 4  The  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  employed  in 
this  procefs,  is  prepared  by  diftillation  from  the 
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fpirituous  liquors  of  commerce.  It  confifts  of 
alkohol  with  a  portion  of  water.  The  pot-a(h 
employed  in  the  prefent  procefs,  abftracts  the 
greater  part  of  this  Water  by  the  ftrong  attraction 
it  exerts  to  it;  and  by  a  careful  diftillation,  the 
alkohol  is  obtained,  if  not  entirely,  at  leaft  nearly 
pure.' 

»7i. 1  The  fpecific  gravity  required  in  the  alko. 
hoi,  employed  in  the  proceffes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  only  815  ;  and  though  at  that 
ftandard  it  muft  contain  a  portion  of  water, 
it  it  furficiently  ftrong  for  all  pharmaceutical 
purpofes.'  <■ 

Sect.  XVII.    Olsa  volatilu,  ohm  Ole* 

STILLATITIA  Vtl  E5SF.NTIALIA.  VOLATILE 

Oils,  Distilled  or  Essential  Oils. 

»7».  *  Essential  oils  differ  fomewliat  in  their 
fenlible  qualities,  but  all  of  them  are  highly  odo- 
rous and  pungent ;  and,  as  medicines,  their  pof- 
fef*  a  ftimulating  power.  They  are  generally  em- 
ployed as  corrigente,  to  improve  the  flavour  and 
tafte  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  are  mixed, 


A  C  Y.  Sect.  XVIL 

176.  *  Oleum  herbae  menthae,  piper  i toe  Jlerentis. 
Oil  of  peppermint. 

177. 1  Oleum  berbae  juniperifabinae.  Oil  of  favine. 

178.  *  Oleum  fummltntum  florentium  rorifmarbu 
ojjteinafts.    Oil  of  rnfemary. 

179.  *  Oleum  fpiearum  florentium  lavendula* 
fpicae.    Oil  of  lavender. 

4  80. «  Oleum  Jeminum  pimpinellae  anifi.  Oil  of 
anife. 

a8i. '  Oleum  baccarum  Juniperi  communis.  Oil 

of  juniper. 

a  8*.  •  Oleum  radieit  hurt  Jqffafrae.  Oil  of  faf- 
fafras. 

183.  *  Oleum  fruSus  myrti  pimentae.  Oil  of  pi- 
mento. 

184.  '  The  London  College  hare  alfo  ordered, 
Oleum  ejpntiale  earvi.    Oil  of  carraway:  , 

185.  •  OUum  menthae fativae.  Oil  of  fpearmint. 
a86. '  Oleum  origani.    Oil  of  wild  thyme. 
187. 4  Oleum  pu/egii.    Oil  of  pennyroyal. 
288. '  Oleum  fuccini  et  acidum  fuccini.    Oil  and 

acid  of  amber. — *  Take  of  amber  in  powder, 
pure  fand,  equal  parts.   Put  them  mixed  into  a 


to  obviate  any  unpleafant  fymptoms  they  may  be  glafs  retort,  of  which  they  fhall  fill  one-half.  Ha- 
apt  to  produce.  As  thefe  oils  frequently  exift  in  ving  adapted  a  large  receiver,  diftil  from  a  fand- 
diftinct  veficles  in  the  vegetable,  fome  of  them  bath,  with  *  fire  gradually  raifed.  Firft,  a  wa- 
may  be  obtained  by  expreffion;  but,  in  general,  tery  liquor  with  a  little  of  a  yellow  oil,  will  dif- 
they  are  procured  by  diftillation.  The  rules  til ;  then  a  yellow  oil  with  an  acid  fait ;  after- 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 
following : 

a  7 j.  *  Thefe  oils  are  to  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  diftilled  waters,  except  that 
a  fmalleT  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds 


wards,  a  reddilh  and  black  oil.  Pour  the  liquor 
out  of  the  receiver,  and  let  the  oil  be  feparated 
from  the  water.  Let  the  acid  fait,  collected  from 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  the  fides  of  the  recei- 
ver, be  prefled  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper, 


oil  accompanies  the  water,  and  is  afterwards 
fepnrated  from  it,  according  as  it  is  lighter  or  hea- 
vier,, by  fwimming  on  the  furface  or  falling  to  thi? 
bottom.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
thefe  diftilled  waters  and  oils,  from  the  goodnefs 
of  the  fubftauces,  their  texture,  the  feafon  of  the 


and  rootb  are  to  be  previoufly  bruifed  or  rafped.   and  freed  from  the  adhering  oil.   Then  purity  it 

by  folntion  in  hot  water  and  07ft alligation/ 

489.  *  Amber  is  a  bitumen  which  fuft'ers  de- 
compofUion  by  heat.  The  acid  Which  it  affords 
is  one  fui generis  ;  the  oil  approaches  in  its  pro- 
perties to  the  other  empyreumatic  oils.  The  acid 
is  never  ufed  in  medicine ;  the  oil  is  fometimes  em- 
r,  and  firoilar  circumftanccs,  fo  many  diffc-  ployed  externally  as  a  ftimulant,  and  internally  as 
rences  arife,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  give  any  an  antifpafmodic,  but  is  alfo  falling  into  difufe. 
certain  and  general  rules  which  fhnll  apply  ftridtly  A  procefs  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  its 
to  every  example.    Many  things  therefore  are  purification. 

omitted,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  jtuig-  190.  *  Oleum  fuetini  puriffimum.  Purified  oil  of 
ment  of  the  operator,  the  moft  general  precepts  amber; — 4  Diftil  oil  of  amber  mixed  with  fix  times 
only  being  delivered.'  Its  quantity  of  water,  from  a  glafs  retort,  until 

474. '  The  qualities  of  thefe  oils  are  confider-  two  thirds  of  the  water  have  paflcd  into  the  re- 
ably  varied  by  a  number  of  circumftances,  more   eeiver.    Then  feparate  this  purified  volatile  oil 


efpecially  by  climate,  foil,  and  feafon.  They  are 
likewife  injured  by  too  long  keeping.  Being  high 
priced,  they  are  alfo  frequently  adulterated  by 


from  the  water,  and  keep  it  in  veflcls  well  ftopt.' 
The  oil  thus  purified,  is  at  firft  nearly  colourlefs, 
but  gradually  acquires  a  brown  tinge.   Its  odour 


dilution  with  alkohol,  by  the  addition  of  an  ex-  is  extremely  unpleafant,  its  tafte  acrid.   Its  dofc 

prefled  oil,  or  by  intermixture  with  each  other,  as  an  antifpafmodic  is  ten  drops, 

the  cheaper  being  ufed  to.adntterate  the  more  va-  191.  •  Oleum  terebinthinae  volatile  puriffimum. 

luable.  The  firft  is  deteded  by  ihe  milkinefs  pro-  Reclified  oil  of  turpentine.— 4  Take  of  volatile 

duoed  and  continuing  for  fome  time,  on  dropping  oil  of  turpentine,  r  lb. ;  water,  4  lb. ;  diftil  as  long 

the  adulterated  oil  on  water;  the  fecond,  by  the  as  any  oil  comes  over."   This  procefs  feems  un- 

fopbifticated  oil  leaving  a  permanent  greafy  fpot  neceflary,  as  diftilled  oil  of  turpentine  is  in  general 

on  paper;  and  the  third  may,  in  general,  be  dif-  pure  enough. 

covered  by  the  fmell  of  the  coarfer  oil,  rendering  391.  *  Two  other  empyreumatic  oils  are  infertcd 

it  more  ardent  if  neceflary,  by  the  application  of  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


a  gentle  heat. 


193.  *  Oleum  animaje.    Animal  oil  — «  Take  of 


S75. 4  It  is  not  neceflary  to  notice  particularly  oil  of  hartfhorn,  1  lb.  Diftil  three  times.'  The  oA 
the  dift>rent  eflential  oils,  as  they  poflefs  merely  is  formed  by  the  decompofuion  of  tmnes  by  heat, 
the  aromatic  quality  of  the  vegetables  from  which   It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  antifpafmodic  pow- 


they  are  prepared.  The  following  are  thofe  in-  er,  but  has  long  been  little  ufed. 
fcrted  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ;  S94. «  Oleum  petrcdet.    Oil  of 


of  petroleum,  or  mi- 
neral 
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neral  tar.—"  Diflil  petroleum  in  a  fand-bath." 
This  has  been  ufed  principally  as  an  external  fti- 
rnulating  application. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Oleosa. — Oily  preparations. 


3U> 


495.  **  Oleum  atnmoniatum,  vulgo  Linimentum 
Volatile.   Ammoniated  oil,  commonly  called  vo-  - 
latilc  liniment.—'*  Take  of  olive  oil,  %  oz. ;  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  two  drachms.    Mix  them."  • 

496.  *'  A  much  ftronger  preparation  in  ordered  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  Unimentum  ammoniac 
fortius*  confifting  of  water  of  pure  ammonia,  one 
ounce ;  olive  oil,  2  oz.  Another  is  infL-rtcd  under 
the  title  Linimentum  ammoniaet  compoied  of  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  (or  rather  carbonat  of  ammonia,) 
half  an  oz. ;  olive  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  which, 
both  from  the  nature  and  proportion  of  its  ingre- 
dients, is  milder.  They  are  all  ufed  as  rubefaci- 
ents; and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  linimeut  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  feems  beft  adapted. 

397. *  Oleum  tint  cum  cake,  Linfeed  oil  with 
lime. — *  Take  of  linfeed  oil,  lime  water,  of  each 
equal  parts.  Mix  them.'  This  is  ufed  as  an  ap. 
plication  to  burns. 

498.  '  Okum  campboratum.  Camphorated  oil, 
— *  Take  of  olive  oil,  a.  ounce  ;  camphor,  half  an 
ounce.  Mix  tbem,  fo  as  that  the  camphor  may 
be  difiblved.'  This  is  a  form  under  which  cam- 
phor is  frequently  applied  externally  as  a  ftimu- 
lant  and  anodyne. 

199.  *  Oleum  fulpbmratum.  Sulphurated  oil. — 
•  Take  of  olive  oil,  8  ounce ;  fublimed  fulphur,  x 
ounce.  Boil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  a  large  iron  pot, 
ftinring  cooftanUy  until  they  unite."  This  folu- 
tion  of  fulpbur  in  oil  was  once  recommended  as 
an  expectorant,  in  a  dofe  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
and  was  uied  in  afthma  and  pbthiGs,  but  is  now 
altogether  difcaided  from  practice. 

300.  '  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  there  is 
aJfo  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 
afolution  of  oil  in  petroleum,  Petroleum  sul- 
phuratum.   Its  qualities  are  the  fame. 

Sect.  XIX.  Sales  tt  Salina.— Salts  and  sa. 

LIME  SUBSTANCES. 


301. '  To  give  a  precife  definition  of  the 
Salt  is  difficult.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  de- 
note a  body  eminently  Lipid,  foluble  in  water,  cry- 
Itallrzable,  fulible,  and  uninflammable.  But  thefe 
properties  are  not  poflefled  by  many  bodies  fup- 
poied  to  belong  to  the  clafs  of  falts,  and  they  be- 
long to  others,  which  are  arranged  under  other 
dalles  of  chemical  agents. 

301.  *  The  definition  of  falts,  in  the  language  of 
modern  cbemiftry,  feems  rather  to  be  taken  from 
their  compofition  than  from  their  properties.  It 
is  thus  underftood  to  be  applied  to  the  fubftances 
known  by  the  name  of  acids*  to  thofe  entitled  al- 
kalies* and  to  all  the  compounds  formed  Uy  the 
combinations  of  acids  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxyds.  The  acids  and  alkalies  are  term- 
ed Primary,  tbc  other  Secondary  or  neutral  falts.' 
For  the  general  chemical  quantities  of  the  acids, 
alkalies,  and  neutral  falts,  and  there  neV  nomen- 
clature, fee  Chemistry,  Index.  The  firft  feline 
combinations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  thofe  of 


303.  *  Midum  accufum  tijliUatum.  Diftilled 


acetous  acid.—*  Diftil  8  lb,  of  acetous  acid  in  glafs 
veflels,  with  a  gentle  fire.  The  two  pounds  that 
fir  A;  come  over  are  to  be  rejected  as  too  watery ;  the 
4  lb.  which  follow  are  the  diftilled  acetous  acid. 
The  refidutim  affords  a  flill  ftronger  acid,  but  too 
much  burnt.' 

304.  *  Vinegar,  as  it  is  produced  by  ferment .1. 
tion,  con  fi  ft  a  of  acetous  acid,  largely  diluted  with 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  number  of  other  Jub- 
ilances,—-tartarous  acid,  extractive,  mucilaginous, 
and  (accharine  matter.  From  thefe  it  is  purified 
by  diftillation,  but  it  is  ftiil  largely  diluted  with 
water,  as  the  pure  acid  is  not  even  fo  volatile  as 
water  j  and,  in  general,  it  receives  from  the  diftil- 
lation fomewhatof  an  empyreumatic  odour.  The 
procefa  ihould  be  conducted  in  glais  veflels,  as  di- 
rected in  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  as,  from  metallic 
ones,  the  acid  would  receive  an  impregnation  that 
might  prove  noxious.  Diftilled  acetous  acid  it 
chiefly  employed  as  a  folvent  of  fome  vegetable 
fubftances,  and  in  miking  fome  of  the  falts. 

305.  '  Acidum  actiofum  forte.  Strong  acetoua 
acid. — *  Take  of  dried  fulphat  of  iron,  1  pound  ; 
acetite  of  lead,  10  02.  Rub  them  together.  Put 
tbem  into  a  retort,  and  diftil  from  land  with  a 
moderate  fire,  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.' 

306.  *  Jciduni  acetofum.  Acetous  acid.  Pharnru 
Lond. — '  Take  of  verdigris,  in  coarfe  powder, 
two  pounds.  Dry  it  perfectly  in  a  bath  of  water, 
faturated  with  fea  fait.  Then  diftil  in  a  fand-bath, 
and  diftil  tbc  liquor  a  fecond  time.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is,  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as  1050  to 
1000.' 

307.  4  Thefe  two  procefles  furnilh  a  powerful 
acid ;  but  the  refult  of  chemicalTcfearches  on  this 
fubject  is  fuch,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  thefe 
two  concentrated  acids  differ  effentiaUy  from  each 
other,  and  whether  they  differ  except  in  ftrength 
from  the  diluted  acetous  acid. 

3«8. 4  In  the  firft  procefs,  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  fulphuric  acid  of  the  dried 
fulphat  of  iron  combines  with  the  oxyd  of  lead  of 
the  acetite  of  lead,  and  difengages  the  acetous 
acid,  which,  with  a  portion  of  water  of  cryftalli- 
zation,  diftils  over.  Its  odour  is  pungent,  its  taftc 
acrid,  and  its  acid  powers  confidcrable.  It  feems 
moft  probable  that  it  is  merely  the  concentrated 
acetous  acid. 

309.  4  In  the  ad  procefs,  the  acid  contained  in 
the  verdigris  is  expelled  by  the  action  of  the  beat 
from  the  oxyd  of  copper,  with  which,  in  that  fub- 
ftance  it  is  combined.  But  it  has  been  generally 
luppofed,  that  at  the  fame  time  it  fuffers  a  chc» 
mical  change.  According  to  a  former  opinion,  it 
receives  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  oxyd  of 
copper.  The  experiments  of  Cbaptal  appeared 
afterwards  to  prove,  that  it  was  rather  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  which  remained 
mixed  or  united  with  the  oxyd  of  copper ;  while 
Adet,  and  ftill  more  lately  Darracq,  have  con- 
cluded from  experiments,  that  no  difference  ex- 
ifts  between  thofe  acids  but  in  ftrength,  the  acet- 
ous acid  being  more  diluted  than  the  other,  and, 
according  to  Darracq,  containing  a  portion  of 
mucilaginous  and  extractive  matter.  The  concen- 
trated acid  from  verdigris  is  the  acetic  acid  of  the 
new  nomenciatue,  the  radical  vinegar  of  the  older 
cbemifts. 

Rra.  jxo. 
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310.  '  Tbcfe  ftrong  acids  are  principally  ufed 
as  powerful  ftimulants,  applied  to  the  noftrils  in 
languour  and  afphyxia.  Their  odour  is  pungent 
and  grateful.  They  are  capable  alfo  of  acting  as 
powerful  rubefacients. 

311.  '  Acidum  bctiziicum.  Benzoic  acid. — *  Take 
of  benzoic  in  powder,  any  quantity. — Put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot,  to  the  mouth  of  which  there  has 
beeo  previoufly  adapted  a  paper  cone :  apply  a 
gentle  fije,  that  the  acid  may  be  foblimed.  it  it 
be  contaminated  with  oil,  let  it  be  purified  by 
Solution  in  hot  water,  and  cryftallization.'  (Or, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  London  Col- 
lege, its  purification  may  be  effected  by  mixing 
it  with  white  clay,  and  again  fubliming  it  )  This 
acid  exifts  ready  formed  in  benzoin,  and  all  the 
bal&ms,  and,  as  it  is  volatile,  is  eafily  fublinu-d 
by  heat, 

31a.  Another  procefs,  fuppofed  to  be  more* 
economical,  by  M.  Scheele,  is  as  follows,  in  the 
PruJJian  Pharmaeopttia'.—*  Take  of  powder  ben- 
zoin, 24  oz.;  carbonat  of  foda,  8  oz.  Mix  them, 
and  boil  in  16  lb.  of  water*  ftirring  condantly  for 
half  an  hour.  Strain.  To  the  remaining  benzoin 
add  6  lb.  of  water.  Boil  them  together,  and  drain. 
Mix  both  liquors,  and  evaporate  to  a  lb.  Filter 
the  liquor*  and  add  to  it  diluted  fulphuric  acid  to 
fatjuration.  The  benzoic  acid,  precipitated  under 
the  fown  of  alight  greyifh  powder,  is  to  be  diflbl- 
ved in  boiling  water  j  and  the  folution  drained, 
while  hot,  .through  linen,  is  to  be  fet  a  fide  to  cryf- 
tallize.  The  crvftals  are  to  be  warned  with  cold 
water  and  dried. 

313.  *  Benzoic  acid  has  been  fuppofed  to  pcflVfs 
fomc  expectorant  power, and,  on  this  fiippolition, 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  paregoric  elix- 
irs of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

3I4»  '  Acidum  muriaticum.  Muriatic  acid. — 
'  Take  of  muriat  of  foda,  a  ib. ;  fulphuric  acid, 
x6  oz. ;  water,  1  Ib. ;  firft  cxpofe  the  muriat  of 
foda  in  a  pot  to  a  red  heat  for  a  fhort  time  5  when 
cold,  put  it  into  a  retort.  Then  pour  the  acid, 
mixed  with  the  water,  and  cold,  on  the  muriat  of 
foda.  Diftil  from  a  fand-bath  with  a  moderate 
fire,  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  to  that  oi  didiiled  water  as  n  70  to  icco/ 

315.  '  This  procefs  is  an  txample  ot  fingle  affi- 
nity. The  fulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  foda 
of  the  muriat  of  foda,  and  the  muriatic  acid  iadif- 
engaged.  It  combines  with  the  watery  vapour, 
and  is  thus  eafily  condenfed.  It  has  generally  a 
yellowifli  tinge,  from  the  prefence  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  iron,  from  which  it  can  be  freed  by  a  fe- 
cond  diftillation.  The  principal  ufc  of  this  acid 
is  for  pharmaceutical  purpofes.  It  can  fcarcely 
be  faid  to  be  employed  as  a  medicine. 

316,  *  Acidum  oxy-muriaticum.  Oxy-muriatic 
acid. — *  Though  no  procefs  is  inferted  in  any 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  it 
b  applied,  both  in  hi  pure  date  and  in  its  combi- 
nations, to  medicinal  ufrs.  Uncombined  it  has 
teen  employed  to  deftroy  contagion,  and  is  per- 
haps the  mod  effectual  of  any  of  the  agents  lhat 
have  been  ul^l  for  this  purpoie.'  (See  Oxv  mu- 
riatic acid.)  The  vapours  are  dtfiufed  through 
fhc  place  where  the  contagion  is  to  be  didroyed. 

pij.  1  .CojDbintsd  with  potafh,  it  forma  a  fait 


A  A  C  Y.  Sect.  XIX. 

employed  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy.  To  pre- 
pare this  (alt,  16  oz.  of  fub-carbonat  of  potafh 
are  diflblved  in  4  lb.  of  water,  and  the  folution  is 
repeatedly  agitated  with  8  oz.  of  lime,  to  abftract 
the  carbonic  acid.  The  folution  of  pute  potaih 
is  to  be  poured  into  the  bottles  of  Woutfe's  appa- 
ratus, connected  with  a  retort,  containing  3  lb.  of 
muriat  of  foda,  1  lb.  of  black  oxyd  of  manganefe, 
and  %  lb.  of  fulphuric  acid,  previoufly  diluted  with 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  water.  On  applying  a 
moderate  heat  to  the  retort  by  a  fand-bath,  the 
oxy-muriatic  acid  isdifengaged,  and  pafl'es  through 
the  folution  of  potafh.  Inflead  of  combining  di- 
rectly, however,  with  the  potafh,  it  fuffers  decom- 
pofition :  one  part  of  it  returns  to  the  date  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  other  becomes,  what  is  properly 
fpeaking,  a  fuper-oxygenated  acid.  Both  fat  urate 
themfelves  with  potaih  ;  and  the  two  falts  are  fe- 
parated,  from  their  different  degrees  of  folubility : 
the  common  muriat  remains  diflblved,  the  fuper- 
oxygenated  muriat  crydaliizes.  The  cryftals  are 
wafhed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cold  water.  They 
are  in  fmall  plates  of  a  lilvery  white  colour.'  This 
method  of  preparing  the  oxymuriat  of  potaih  is 
fomewhat  different  from  that  prefcrtbed  by  Dr 
Thomfon.  See  Oxy-muriat,  N°  3.  4  This  lalt 
is  given  in  fyphilis  in  a  dofe  of  10  grains  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

318. 4  Acidum  nitrofum.  Nitrous  acid. — '  Take 
of  pure  ii  it  rat  of  potafh,  beat  to  powder,  a  lb.  j 
.fulphuric  acid,  16  oz.  The  nitrat  of  potafh  being 
put  into  a  glafs  retort,  pour  upon  it  the  fulphuric 
acid,  and  didil  from  a  fand-bath  with  a  fire  gra- 
dually raifed,  until  the  iron  is  of  an  obfeure  red 
he«at.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that 
of  diddled  water  as  1550  to  1000/ 

319.  *  In  this  procefs  the  fulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  potafh,  and  dtfengages  the  nitric 
acid.  The  latter  acid,  however,  partiy  from  the 
heat  employed  in  the  diftillation,  and  partly  per- 
haps from  the  exertion  of  «  difpofing  affinity,  fuf- 
fers a  flight  decompolition  ;  a  fmall  portion  of  it 
loles  pait  of  its  oxygen,  and  a  quantity  of  nitroiu* 
gas  is  formed  ;  this  is  abforbed  by  the  nitric  acid, 
and  forms  the  nitrous,  which  is  more  or  lefs  co- 
loured and  fuming,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  employed  in  the  diftillation.  The  refidutim  i« 
fulphat  of  potafh,  with  an  excefs  of  fulphuric  acid. 

320.  *  Nitrous  acid  is  extenfively  employed  as 
a  pharmaceutic  agent:  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  parts  with  oxygen,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  impor- 
tant. In  the  date  of  vapour,  it  has  been  employ- 
ed under  the  furm  of  fumigation  to  dedroy  conta- 
gion ;  and  has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  ap- 
plied without  requiring  the  removal  of  the  Tick." 

321.  4  Acidum  nitrofum  diiutum.  Diluted  nitrous 
acid. — 4  Take  of  nitrous  acid,  water,  equal  weights. 
Mix,  avoiding  the  noxious  v«pour.' 

3*j.  4  Acidum  nitricum.  Nitric  acid. — '  Take 
of  nitrous  acid,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  re- 
tort, and  a  receiver  being  adapted,  apply  a  very 
gentle  heat  until  the  redded  part  fliall  have  pafled 
over,  and  ihe  acid  which  rem.iins  in  the  retort 
ihall  have  become  nitric-.'  By  the  heat,  the  ni- 
trous gas  is  the  nitrous  acid,  which  gives  it  the 
yellow  colour,  and  the  fuming  quality  is  expelled, 
and  coiideufes  in  the  receiver,  with  a  little  acid. 
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The  nitric  acid  remains  colourlefo.  Their  medi- 
cinal powers  are  equal. 

3*3.  *  Spirittts  xtheris  nitrofi.  Spirit  of  nitrous 
ether. — *  Take  of  alkohol,  3  lb.  ;  nitrous  acid,  t 
lb.  Pour  the  alkohol  into  a  large  phial,  placed  in 
a  veffe!  full  of  cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  gra- 
dually, with  conftant  agitation.  Clofc  the  phial 
lightly,  and  fct  it  afide  for  7  days  in  a  cool  place  ; 
then  difti!  the  liquor  with  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, into  a  receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow, 
as  long  as  any  fpirit  comes  over.' 

314.  « This  artfwers  perhaps  all  the  purpofes 
which  could  be  derived  from  pure  nitrous  ether, 
which  is  very  dangerous  in  the  preparation. 

315.  4  The  theory  of  the  aft  ion  of  acids  on  al- 
kohol, and  of  the  formation  of  ethers,  is,  notwith- 
ftanding  modern  researches,  obfeure ;  and  that  of 
nitrous  ether  is  very  imperfectly  elucidated.  It  is 
ascertained,  however,  that  during  its  production, 
portions  of  oxalic  and  acetous  acids  are  formed  ; 
and  the  experiments  of  Bayen  have  clearly  proved, 
'that  a  very  conliderable  portion  of  the  nitric  acid 
ie  decomposed  or  combined  in  fuch  a  manner 
with  principles  of  the  alkohol,  that  it  is  no  longer 
capable  of  Saturating  an  alkali.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  acid,  by  parting  with  oxygen  to 
the  elements  of  the  alkohol,  caufes  the  formation 
of  the  oxalic  and  acetous  acids,  and  that  the  re- 
maining  elements  of  the  alkohol  unite  to  form  the 
ether.  It  appears  to  contain  more  carbon  than 
fulphuric  ether. 

316.  *  The  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether  contains  a 
portion  of  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  a 
fecond  diftillation  with  magnefia  or  potafh.  It  is 
fragrant,  acidulous,  very  volatile  and  inflammable, 
foluble  in  alkohol  and  water.  It  is  employed  as 
a  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  fometimes  .is  an  ami- 
fpafmodic  Its  dofe  is  from  30  to  50  drops. 

317.  '  Aeidum  falphuricum  dilutum.  Diluted 
fulphuric  acid,  or  diluted  vitriolic  acid. — 4  Take 
of  fulphuric  acid,  one  part ;  water,  7  parts  (in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  8  parts).  Mix  them.' 
Sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  burning  fulphur 
mixed  with  from  one  eighth  to  one  tenth  of  nitrat 
of  potafh,  in  large  leaden  chambers.  By  the  oxy- 
genation of  the -fulphur,  the  acid  is  formed,  and 
is  abforbed  by  water  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  This  liquor,  when  fufficiently  acidu- 
lated, is  concentrated  by  boiling  in  giafs  retorts, 
and  an  acid  obtained,  thick  and  unctuous  in  its 
appearance,  colourlefa  and  tranfparent,  having  a 
Specific  gravity  of  1850.  , 

318.  *  Sulphuric  acid  thus  prepared  is  never 
perfectly  pure.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  fulphat 
of  potafh,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  portion  of  ful- 
phat of  lead.  From  thefe  it  is  in  a  great  meafure 
purified  by  dilution  with  water,  the  diluted  acid 
being  incapable  of  holding  them  difiblved.  Its 
dofe  is  alfo  more  manageable  than  that  of  the  con- 
centrated acid.  As  an  aftringent,  it  is  taken  to 
the  extent  of  30  drops. 

329.  *  Aeidum  fulpburicum  aromatiewn.  Aro- 
matic fulphuric  acid. — 4  Take  of  alkohol,  a  lb.; 
fulphuric  acid,  6  07.  Drop  the  acid  gradually 
into  the  alkohol.  Digeft  the  mixture  with  a  very 
V  gentle  heat  in  a  clofe  veffel  for  three  days,  then 
add  of  bark  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 
c{  girger,  one  ounce.   Digeft  again  in  a  clofe 
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vefTel  for  fix  days;  then  ftrain  throngh  paper 
placed  In  a  glafs  funnel.*   Dofe  30  drops. 

330.  *  J^thcr  fttlpburicus.  Sulphuric  ether,  for- 
merly vitriolic  ether.—*  Take  of  fulphuric  acid, 
alkohol,  of  each  3a  oz.  Pour  the  alkohol  into  a 
giafs  retort,  capable  of  bearing  a  Hidden  heat. 
Then  pour  on  the  acid  in  an  uninterrupted  ft  ream. 
Mix  them  gradually  by  frequent  and  gentle  agita- 
tion ;  then  immediately  diftil  from  a  fand  bath, 
previoufly  heated  for  this  purpofe,  into  a  receiver 
kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow.  But  regulate  the 
heat  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  liquor  may  be 
made  to  boil  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  continue  to 
boil  until  16  oz.  have  diftilled  over;  then  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fand.  To  the  diftilled  liquor 
add  two  drachms  of  potafh,  then  diftil  again  from 
a  high-necked  retort,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
into  a  receiver  kept  cool,  until  10  oz.  have  paffed 
over.  If  to  the  acid  remaining  in  the  retort  after 
the  firft  diftillation,  16  oz.  of  alkohol  be  added, 
and  the  diftillation  repeated,  ether  will  again  be 
produced.   And  this  may  be  often  repeated.' 

331.  '  In' the  formation  of  fulphuric  ether,  it  is 
found  by  experiment  that  the  alkohol  fuffers  de- 
composition ;  a  portion  of  its  carbon  is  feparated 
in  a  fenfible  form,  and  renders  the  refidual  liquor 
thick  and  dark  coloured  ;  a  quantity  of  water  is 
formed,  and  the  remaining  elements  of  the  alko- 
hol unite  to  form  the  ether.  Ether  differs  from 
alkohol  in  containing  lefs  carbon,  or  rather  more 
hydrogen ;  and  this  difference  is  cftablifhcd,  not 
only  by  the  facts  with  regard  to  its  formation,  but 
likewife  by  the  comparative  products  of  their 
combuftion. 

33a.  *  With  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  ful- 
phuric acid,  by  which  thefe  changes  are  effected 
in  the  composition  of  the  alkohol,  two  opinions 
are  at  prefcat  maintained  by  chemifts.  According 
to  the  older  dbftrine,  part  of  the  fulphuric  acid 
is  decompofed ;  its  oxygen  combines  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol,  and  forms 
water ;  the  balance  of  attratfions  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  alkohol  being  broken,  carbon  is  de- 
posited, and  ether  formed  from  a  new  combina- 
tion of  thefe  remaining  elements. 

333.  *  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  denied 
that  any  decomposition  of  the  acid  ia  ncceffary  for 
the  formation  of  ether.  They  fuppofe  that  it  acts 
folely  by  a  difpoGng  affinity,  caufing  part  of  the 
oxygen  and  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol 
toenter  into  a  binary  combination  to  form  water; 
whence  refults  the  exertion  of  new  affinities,  by 
which  carbon  is  feparated,  and  ether  formed.  The 
experiments  from  which  this  latter  opinion  has 
been  deduced,  are  not  unexceptionable ;  and  the 
fact*,  that  no  acid  which  does  not  part  with  oxy- 
gen can  form  ether,  while  acids,  which  part  with 
that  principle  readily,  form  it  with  facility,  fa- 
vour the  fuppofition  that  the  fulphuric  acid  occa- 
fions  the  formation  of  ether,  by  yielding  part  of 
its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol. 

334.  4  The  principle,  in  conducting  this  pro- 
cefs,  is  to  ftop  it  at  the  proper  period ;  that  is, 
when  the  formation  of  ether  ceafes,  and  fulphu- 
rous  acid  begins  to  be  difengaged.  This  is  beft 
known  by  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  obfeured 
with  white  fumes :  when  thefe  appear,  the  fire 
muft  be  immediately  lowered  or  removed,  as 
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otherwife  the  liquor  in  the  retort  would  fwell  up 
and  pafs  over  into  the  receiver.  The  ether  obtained 
by  the  firft  diftiltation  i>  impure.  It  is  diluted 
with  water  and  alkohol,  and  impregnated  gene- 
rally with  fulpnurous  acid.  It  is  rectified  by  dif- 
tilling  it  a  fecond  time  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
with  the  addition  of  potafh,  which  attracts  the 
fulphurous'acid ;  or,  what  fucceeds  better,  with 
the  addition  of  black  oxyd  of  manganefe,  which 
converts  that  acid  into  fulpburic. 

335.  *  Ether,  properly  prepared,  has  a  pene- 
trating diffufive  odour,  and  a  very  pungent  tafte. 
It  is  highly  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmofphcrc.  It  is 
foluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  combines  with 
alkohol  in  every  proportion.  It  is  narcotic  and 
antifpafmodic.   Its  dofc  is  half  a  drachm. 

336.  *  JEther  fulphuricus  cum  ahoboU.  Sulphu- 
ric ether  with  alkohol,  formerly  named  fpirit  of 
vitriolic  ether.— The  London  college  order  a  com- 
pound fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  to  be  prepared  by 
mixing  1  lb.  of  unrectified  ether  with  3  drachms  of 
oil  of  wine.  *  Take  of  fulpburic  ether,  one  part ; 
alkohol,  two  parts.   Mix  them.' 

337.  '  AZtbcr fulphuricus  cum  alcohoU  aromaticus. 
Aromatic  fulphunc  ether  with  alkohol. — This  is 
made  from  the  fame  materials,  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon, 
unlefs  that  fulphunc  ether  with  alkohol  is  ufed  in 
place  of  diluted  alkohoL 

338.  '  Carbonat  ammon'uc }  dim  ammonia  prtc- 
parata.  Carbonat  of  ammonia. — '  Take  of  muriat 
of  ammonia,  1  lb. ;  carbonat  of  lime,  commonly 
called  chalk,  dried,  a  lb.  Each  being  feparately 
reduced  to  powder,  mix  them,  and  fublime  from 
a  retort  into  a  receiver  kept  cold.' 

339.  This  is  an  example  of  double  elective  at- 
traction. The  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriat  of  am- 
monia combines  with  the  lime  of  the  carbonat  of 
lime ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  latter  unites 
■with  the  ammonia  of  the  former.  The  carbonat 
of  ammonia  which  is  farmed  is  fublimed  and  ob- 
tained in  a  cryftalline  cake.  It  is  ufed  as  a  ftimu- 
lant  to  the  noftrils  in  fainting,  and  as  a  ftimulant 
and  diaphoretic,  taken  internally  in  a  dofe  of  from 
5  to  15  grains. 

340.  '  Aqua  carbonatis  ammoniac  i  ol'un  aqua  am- 
moniae. Water  of  carbonat  of  ammonia. — *  Take 
of  muriat  of  ammonia,  carbonat  of  potalli,  of  each 
16  oz. ;  water,  %  lb.  To  the  falts,  mixed  and 
put  into  a  glafs  retort,  add  the  water ;  then  diftil 
from  a  fand-bath  with  a  fire  gradually  raifed,  to 
drynefs.' 

341.  *"  Liquor  volatilis,  fal,  el  oUum  cornu  ccrvi. 
Volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil  of  hart  {horn.  Pharm. 
Lord. — *  Take  of  hartfhorn,  10  lb.  Diftil,  in- 
crealing  the  fire  gradually.  A  volatile  liquor,  fait, 
and  oil,  come  over.  The  oil  and  the  fait  being  fe- 
paratcd,  diftil  the  liquor  three  times.  To  the  fait 
add  an  equal  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fub- 
lime three  times,  or  until  it  become  white.  The 
fame  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  parts  of  -animals  except  fat.' 

34a.  *  Though  this  at  one  time  was  fuppofed 
to  be  pofleffed  of  fome  peculiar  virtues,  it  is  now 
juftly  rejected  from  practice ;  and  the  carbonat  of 
ammonia,  obtained  pure  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cefles,  is  preferred. 
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343.  *  Aqua  ammonia/;  olim  aqua  ammonia* 
caufticae.   Water  of  ammonia. — *  Take  of  muriat 
of  ammonia,  16  oz. ;  lime,  frefh  prepared,  a  lb.  a 
water,  6  lb.'  To  one  pound  of  water  in  an  iron 
or  earthen  veflel,  add  the  lime  broken  down,  and 
clofe  the  veflel  for  14  hours,  until  the  lime  fall 
into  a  fine  powder,  which  put  into'  a  retort.  To 
this  add  the  muriat  of  ammonia,  diflblved  in  5  lb. 
of  water,  and,  (hutting  the  mouth  of  the  retort, 
mix  them  by  agitation.   Laftly,  diftil  with  a  beat 
fo  moderate,  that  the  operator  can  cafily  apply 
his  hand  to  the  retort,  into  a  receiver  kept  cold, 
until  30  oz.  have  diftilled  over.   In  this  diftilla- 
tion  the  veflel*  are  to  be  fo  luted  as  to  confine 
effectually  the  penetrating  vapours.' 

344.  *  The  folution  bas  a  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  , 
a  very  acrimonious  tafte,  and  inflames  the  fltin. 
It  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  ftimulant  and 
diaphoretic;  internally,  in  a  dofe  of  10  drops; 
externally,  as  a  ftimulant  and  rubefacient. 

345.  *  Alcohol  ammonia  turn,  Jive  fpiritus  ammo- 
niac. Ammoniated  alkohol. — •  Take  of  diluted 
alkohol,  4  lb.;  muriat  of  ammonia,  4  oz. ;  carbonat 
of  potafh,  6  oz.  Mix,  and  draw  off*  by  diftilla- 
tion  with  a  gentle  fire,  a  lb.'  This  has  the  pun- 
gent ammoniacal  fmell.  It  is  ufed  principally  aa 
the  menftruum  of  fome  vegetables,  with  which 
ammonia  coincides  in  medicinal  operation. 

346.  '  Alcohol  ammoniatum  aromaticumt  Jive 
fpiritus  ammoniae  aromaticus.  Aromatic  ammoni- 
ated alkohol.—'  Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  8  oz.; 
volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  one  drachm  and  a  half ; 
volatile  oil  of  lemon,  1  dr.  Mix  fo  as  to  diflblve 
the  oils.'  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  oil  of 
cloves  is  ordered  in  place  of  oil  of  rofemary.  The 
dofe  is  15  to  30  drops. 

347. 4  Alcohol  ammoniatum  fettidum,  Jive  fpiritus 
ammoniae  fat i Jut.  Foetid  ammoniated  alkohol. 
— «  Take  of  fpirit  of  ammonia,  8  oz. ;  aflafectida, 
gum-refin,  half  an  ounce.  Let  them  digeft  in  a 
clofe  veflel  for  11  hours;  then  diftil  8  oz.  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath.'  In  hyfteria  the  dofc  is  30 
drops. 

348.  *  Spiritus  ammoniae  fuccinatus.  Pharm. 
Lond.  Succinated  fpirit  of  ammonia.—'  Take  of 
alkohol,  one  ounce;  water  of  pure  ammonia,  4 
oz.  i  rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  fcruple ;  foap, 
10  gr.  Digeft  the  foap  and  the  oil  of  amber  in 
the  alkohol  until  they  are  diflblved.  Then  add 
the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  by  agita- 
tion.' This  is  an  imperfect  formula  for  the  pre- 
paration of  Eau  it  Luce. 

349.  •  Carbonas  potaffae.  Carbooat  of  potafh. 
— 4  Let  impure  carbonat  of  potalh  (which  in  Eng-t 
lid)  is  named  pearl-afhes)  be  put  into  a  crucible, 
and  brought  to  a  red  beat,  that  the  oily  impuri- 
ties, if  any  arc  prefent,  may  be  burnt  out ;  then 
rubbing  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  mix 
them  thoroughly  by  agitation.  The  liquor,  after 
the  impurities  have  fubfided,  being  poured  off 
into  a  clean  iron  pot,  is  to  be  boiled  to  drynefs, 
ftirring  the  fait  conftantly  towards  the  end  of  the 
boiling,  that  it  may  not  adhere  to  the  veflel.' 

350.  *  The  Pearl-Ashes  of  commerce  are 
obtained  by  the  incineration  of  the  wood  of  land 
vegetables.  They  confift  of  fub-carbooat  of  potafh, 
with  fulphat  and  muriat  of  potafh,  filiceous  earth 
and  metallic  matter,  from  which  they  are  puri- 
fied 
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fied  by  this  procefs.  The  fait  is  a  firb-carbonat  fare,  the  better  will  be  the  liquor.  It  ought  to 

of  potato.  It  is  in  white  grains,  and  isdeliquefcent.  be  kept  in  veffcls  well  ft  opt/ 

351.  1  Carbonat  potafae  purijjimus ,  olim  fal  tar-  356.  Potafli,  when  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic,  ir- 
tttri.  Pure  carbonat  of  potato,  formerly  fort  of  ritates  the  ftomach  and  bladder  fo  much  that  it 
tartar.—"  Take  of  impure  fuper-tartrite  of  potato ,  cannot  be  long  continued.  But  when  thus  fuper- 
any  quantity.  Having  wrapped  it  up  in  moift  bi-  faturated  with  carbonic  acid  it  is  pleafant  and  fafe. 
bulons  paper,  or  put  it  into  a  crucible,  burn  it  It  is  taken  to  the  extent  of  1  or  a  lb.  in  the  day. 
into  a  black  maft,  by  placing  it  among  live  coals.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is  pungent  and  aci- 
Ha?ing  reduced  it  to  powder,  iubject  it  to  a  mo-  dulous,  and  fparkres  when  poured  into  a  glafs. 
derate  heat,  in  an  open  crucible,  until  it  become  357.  «  Carbonaj  fodae,  olim  fal  atkalinus  fintu 
white,  or  at  leaft  of  an  afh-grey  colour,  care  be-  fogHis  fvrificatus.  Carbonat  of  foda. — 4  Take  of 
ing  taken  that  it  do  not  melt.  Then  diflblve  it  in  impure  carbonat  of  foda,  any  quantity.  En  life  it, 
warm  water,  drain  the  liquor  through  linen,  and  and  boil  in  water,  until  all  the  fait  is  diflblved. 
evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron  veflel,  ftirrirtg  the  mat-  Strain  the  folution  through  paper,  and  evaporate 
ter  conftantly  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  it  in  an  iron  veflel,  that  after  it  has  cooled  cryftals 
with  an  iron  fpoon,  that  it  may  not  adhere  to  the  may  form/  The  cryftals  are  rhomboidal,  and 
bottom  of  the  veflel.  A  very  white  fait  will  re-  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  cryftalliza- 
main,  which  is  to  be  left  a  little  longer  on  the  fire,  tion.  This  fait  is  ufed  as  a  lithontriptic  under  the 
until  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  nearly  at  a  red  form  of  a  Watery  folution  fuperfaturated  with  car- 
heat.   Whenxold  it  is" to  be  kept  in  glafs  veffels,  bonic  add. 

wellftopt."  3*58.  1  Aqua  fuper^carbonatis  fodae.   Water  of 

35 1.  *  The  tartarous  acid  is  decompofed  by  fuper-carbonat  of  foda. — *  This  is  prepared  from 

tttpofing  the  fupeT-tartrite  of  potato  to  heat.  to^b.  of  water  and  *  oz  of  carbonat  of  foda,  in 

Part  of  its  carbon  and  ox /sen  unite  and  form  car-  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fuper-carbonat 

bonic  acid,  which  is  attra'e.  d  by  the  potato,  and  of  potato.'    This  is  aHb  ufed  as  a  lithontripticf 

the  carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt  out.   A  fait  is  and  preferred  to  the  above  as  more  pleafant. 

obtained,  which  is  a  fubcarbonat  of  potafli.   This  359.  *  Aqua  acetitis  ammoniac,  vtdgo  fpiritus 

(alt  is  ufed  as  an  antacid  and  diuretic.  Mindcreri.  Water  of  acetite  of  ammonia.— *  Take 

353.  «  Aqua  potajjae,  vulgo  lixivium  tauflicum.  of  carbotrat  of  ammonia,  any  quantity.   Pour  on 


Water  of  potato. — *  Take  of  newly  prepared  lime,  it  as  much  diftilled  acetous  acid  as  may  be  necef- 
8  oz.  carbonat  of  potato,  6  oz.  Put  the  lime  in-  fary  to  faturate  exactly  the  ammonia/  It  is  given 
to  an  iron  or  earthen  veflel,  with  28  oz.  of  warm  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  divided  dofes  of  one  ounce, 
water.  The  ebullition  being  finifhed,  immediate-  360. '  Aeetii  potaffae.  Acetite  of  potato. — Take 
ly  add  the  fait ;  and  the  whole  being  well  mixed,  of  pure  carbonat  of  potafli,  any  quantity.  Boil  it 
clofe  the  veflel  till  they  become  cold.  Let  the  with  a  gentle  heat  in  4  or  c  times  its  weight  of 
cold  materials,  previoufly  well  agitated,  be  pour-  diftilled  acetous  acid,  and  add  more  acid  at  diffe- 
ed  into  a  glafs  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  oh-  rent  times,  until,  on  the  watery  part  of  the  for- 
ftrudted  with  clean  linen.  Cover  the  upper  ori-  mer  portion  being  nearly  diffipated  byevaporation, 
6ce  of  the  funnel,  while  the  neck  of  it  is  inferted  the  add  newly  added  exdte  no effervefcence :  this 
in  another  glafs  veflel,  that  the  water  of  potafh  will  happen  wheh  about  20  parts  of  acid  ha've 
may  gradually  drop  through  the  linen  into  the  been  con  fumed.  Then  let  it  be  fl  6  Wty.  dried.  Let 
lower  veflel.  When  it  firft  ceafes  to  drop,  pour  the  remaining  impure  fait  be  liquefied  with  a  gen- 
into  the  funnel  fome  ounces  of  water,  but  cauti-  tie  heat,  for  a  fhort  time;  then  diflblved  in  wa- 
onfry,  fo  that  it  may  fwim  above  the  matter.  The  ter,  and  (trained  through  paper.  If  the,  melting 
water  of  potafh  will  again«begin  to  drop.  In  this  has  been  properly  done,  the  drained  liquor  will 
manner  the  affuGon  of  water  is  to  be  repeated,  un-  be  limpid  ;  if  not,  of  a  brown  colour.  After- 
til  3  lb.  have  filtered,  which  will  be  in  a  or  3  days,  wards  evaporate  with  a  very  gentle  heat' this  li- 
The  upper  parts  of  the  liquor  arc  to  be  mixed  quor,  in  a  (hallow  glafs  veflel,  ftirring  the  fait 
with  the  lower  by  agitation,  and  it  1s  to  be  kept  while  it  concretes,  that  it  may  more  quickly  be 
in  a  veflel  well  ftopt."  *  brought  to  drynefs.  Laftly,  »he  acetite  of 'potafh 
«  Lime,  having  a  ftronger  attraction  to  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  veflel,  Well  clofed,  that 
carbonic  acid  than  potafh  has,  attracts  that  acid  it  may  not  liquefy  by  the  action  of  the  air/ 
from  the  fub-carbonat,  and  leaves  the  potafh  pure.  361.  '  In  this  procefs  the  acetous  acid  corn- 
It  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  lithontriptic  and  ant-  bines  with  the  potafh,  difengagirg  the  carbonic 
acid.  acid.   The  acetite  of  potafli  obtained  by  the  eva? 

355.  '  Aqua  futtr-carbonatis  potnjfe.   Water  of  poration  is  brownifh.   This  fait  was  at  one  time 

fuper-carbonat  of  potafh. — *  Take  of  water,  10  lb.  celebrated  aa  a  diuretic,  in  a  dofe  of  one  or  two 

pure  carbonat  of  potafh,  one  ounce.    Diflblve,  drachms ;  but  it  has  now  nearly  fallen  into  dif- 

and  expofe  the  folution  to  the  current  of  carbonic  ufe. 

acid  gas,  which  arifes  from  three  ounces  of  pow-      362.  1  Potajfa,  olim  caujlicum  commune  accrri* 

dered  carbonat  of  lime,  three  ounces  of  fulphuric  mum.  Potafh. — '  Take  of  water  of  potafh,  any 

acid,  and  three  pounds  of  water  gradually  and  quantity.   Evaporate  it  in  a  covered  clean  irou 

cautioufly  mixed.    The  chemical  apparatus  in-  veflel,  until,  when  the  ebullition  is  finifhed,  the 

«nted  by  North  is  well  adapted  to  this  prepara-  ,  faline  matter  flow  fmoothly  like  oil,  which  will 

tion.   But  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the  folution  is  happen  before  the  veflel  is  at  a  red  beat.  Then 

required,  the  apparatus  of  Woulfe  is  preferable,  pour  it  on  a  clean  iron  plate ;  cut  it  into  fmall 

The  colder  the  air  is,  and  the  greater  the  pref-  maflcs  before  it  burdens,  and  immediatdy  put 

them 
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them  into  a  phial  well  ftopt.'  Potato  in  this 
form  is  ufed  as  a  cauflic;  it  quickly  erodes  ani- 
mal matter,  and,  mixed  with  foap,  has  been  ufed 
to  open  an  ulcer. 

363.  *  Potajfa  cum  calce,  olim  caufticum  commu- 
ne mitius.  Potafh  with  lime. — '  Take  of  water  of 
potafh,  any  quantity.  Evaporate  it  to  one  third 
in  a  covered  iron  veffel ;  then  mix  with  it  as  much 
newly  flaked  lime  as  may  be  fufficient  to  give  it 
the  confidence  of  a  fo!id  pafte,  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  ftopt  veffel."  As  a  cauftic,  this  is  mil- 
der than  the  former,  and  is  alfo  lefs  deliquefcent. 

364.  '  Sulphas  potajfae:  oiim  tartarum  vitrio- 
latum.  Sulpbat  of  potafh.—'  Take  of  fulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight  of  water, 
any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  large  glafs  veffel,  and 
gradually  drop  into  it,  of  carbon.it  of  potafh  dif- 
folved  in  fix  times  its  weight  of  water,  as  much 
as  may  be  necefTary  to  the  perfect  faturation  of  the 
acid.  The  effervefcence  being  over,  drain  the  li- 
quor through  paper;  and,  after  due  exhalation, 
put  it  aGde,  that  cryftals  may  form.  Sulphat  of 
potafh  may  alfo  be  conveniently  made,  by  diffol- 
ving  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  a- 
cid  in  warm  water,  and  faturating  it  with  car- 
bonat  of  potafh.' 

365.  *  In  the  former  of  thefe  prqeeffes,  the  ful- 
phuric acid  unites  with  the  potafh  of  the  carbo- 
nat  of  potafh,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with 
effervefcence.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  one  gc- 
ncrally  followed,  the  excefs  of  fulphuric  acid  at- 
tached to  the  fulphat  of  potafh,  which  remains 
after  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  is  faturatcd  by 
the  addition  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  potafh.  The 
fait  forms  an  irregular  cryftalline  mafs;  it  has  a 
very  bitter  tafte,  and  is  fparingly  foluble  in  water. 
Its  virtues  arc  thofc  of  a  cathartic ;  its  dofe  half 
an  ounce.  , 

366.  '  Sulphas  potajfae  cum  fulphur  e,  olim  fal 
polychreflus.  Sulphat  of  potafh  with  fulphur. — 
*  Take  of  nitrat  of  potafh  in  powder,  fublimed  ful- 
phur, equal  weights.  Throw  them  well  mixed, 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble. The  deflagration  being  flnifhed,  let  the  fait 
cool,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  phial,  well  ftopt." 
The  nitrat  of  potafh,  being  decompofed  by  the  red 
heat,  affords  oxygen  to  the  fulphur,  in  fuch  pro- 
portions as  to  convert  it  into  fulphuric  and  ful- 
phurous  acids.  Both  acids  are  attracted  by  the 
potafh.  In  its  medicinal  qualities,  this  faline 
compound  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  ful- 
phat of  potafh ;  and  it  is  foon  converted  into  it, 
by  expofure  to  the  air. 

367.  '  Tartris  potajfae^  olim  tartarum  folubile. 
Tartrite  of  potafh.—'  Take  of  carbonat  of  potafh, 
I  lb.  fuper-tartrite  of  potafh,  3  lb,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  ncceffary ;  boiling  water,  15  lb.  To 
the  carbonat  of  potafh  diffolved  in  the  water,  add, 
by  fmall  quantities,  the  fuper-tartrite  of  potafh 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  excites  ef- 
fervefcence, which  generally  ceafes  before  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  carbonat  of  potafh  have 
been  thrown  in.  Then  (train  the  liquor,  when 
cold,  through  paper ;  and,  after  due  exhalation, 
put  it  afide  that  cryftals  may  form.' 

368.  '  The  excefs  of  tartarous  acid  in  the  fu- 
pertartrite  of  potafh,  is  faturatcd  by  the  potafh  of 
the  carbonat  of  potafh,  and  the  proper  neutral 


fait  formed.  It  is  not  eafily  cryftallizcd.  In  its 
preparation,  therefore,  the  folution  is  ufually  eva- 
porated to  drynefs.  This  fait  has  a  bitter  taftc ; 
it  is  very  foluble  in  water,  requiring  only  four 
parts  of  cold  water  for  its  folution.  As  a  pur- 
gative, it  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  ounce. 

369.  '  Tartris  potajfae  et  fodae,  olim  fal  ruptl- 
lenfis.  Tartrite  of  potafh  and  foda. — *  This  is  pre- 
pared from  carbonat  of  foda  and  fuper-tartrite  of 
potafh,  in  the  fame  manner  as  tartrite  of  potafh.' 
The  excefs  of  tartarous  acid  in  the  acidulous  tar- 
trite of  potafh,  being  faturated  in  this  preparation 
with  foda,  a  triple  fait  is  formed.  It  crydaliizes 
in  rhomboidal  prifms ;  is  foluble  in  five  parts  of 
water  at  6o°;  has  a  bitter  faline  tafte.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dofe  of  one  ounce; 
and  is  often  preferred,  as  being  lefs  difagreeable 
than  other  faline  cathartics. 

370.  '  Pbofpbas  fodae.  Phofphat  of  foda.— 
1  Take  of  bones,  burnt  to  whitenefs  and  reduced 
to  powder,  10  lb  ;  fulphuric  acid,  6  lb. ;  water, 
9  lb.  Mix  the  powder  in  an  earthen  veffel  with 
the  fulphuric  acid  ;  then  add  the  water,  and  again 
mix.  Keep  the  veffel  in  a  water-bath  for  3  days ; 
at  the  end  of  which  dilute  the  matter,  by  adding 
other  nine  pounds  of  boiling  water,  and  ftrain 
through  a  ftrong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  gra- 
dually boiling  water,  until  the  whole  acid  is  warn- 
ed out.  Put  afide  the  drained  liquor,  that  the 
impurities  may  fubfide,  from  which  pour  it  off, 
and,  by  evaporation,  reduce  it  to  nine  pounds. 
To  this  liquor,  again  poured  off  from  the  im- 
purities, and  heated  in  an  earthen  veffel,  add  car- 
bonat of  foda  diffolved  in  warm  water,  until  the 
effervefcence  ceafe.  Then  drain,  and  put  it  afide 
that  cryftals  may  form.  Thefe  being  removed, 
add,  if  ncceffary,  to  the  liquor,  a  little  carbonat 
of  foda,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  may  be  exactly 
faturated ;  and  prepare  it  by  evaporation,  again 
to  form  crydals,  as  long  as  thefe  can  be  produced. 
Ladly,  let  the  crydals  be  kept  in  a  veffel  well 
dopt.' 

371.  '  The  white  refiduum  of  burnt  bones  con- 
fids  chiefly  of  phofphat  of  lime.  The  fulphuric 
acid  decompofes  it,  by  combining  with  the  lime; 
the  phofphoric  acid,  which  is  difengaged,  diffolves, 
however,  a  portion  of  undecompofed  phofphat 
of  lime,  forming  a  foluble  compound.  When 
carbonat  of  foda  is  added  to  the  acidulous  liquor 
obtained  by  wafhing  the  materials,  the  foda  com- 
bines with  the  free  phofphoric  acid  ;  the  neutral 
phofphat  of  lime,  which  was  combined  with  that 
acid,  is  precipitated,  and  the  phofphat  of  foda 
crydallizcs  on  evaporation  of  the  drained  liquor. 
Its  crydals  are  rhomboidal,  cfflorcfccnt,  and  ac- 
quire for  folution  only  four  parts  of  cold  water. 
They  confift,  according  to  Thenard,  of  19  of  fo- 
da, 15  of  acid,  and  66  of  water.  Its  tadc  is 
purely  faline,  without  any  bitternefs :  it  is  a  mild 
cathartic,  and,  from  being  lefs  naufeous  to  the 
tadc  than  the  other  ft  It*,  it  is  entitled  to  prefe- 
rence.   Its  dofe  is  one  ounce. 

37  a.  '  Sulphas  fodae:  olim  fal  vlauberi.  Sul- 
phat of  foda;  Glauber's  fait.—'  Difl  Ive  the  acidu- 
lous fait  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  muria- 
tic acid,  in  water ;  and  add  to  it  chalk,  to  remove 
the  fuperfluous  acid.  Put  it  afide  until  the  im- 
purities have  fubfided ;  then,  having  poured  off 

the 
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ie  liquor,  and  ftrained  it  through  paper,  reduce 
by  evaporation,  that  cryftals  may  be  formed/ 
i  the  decompaction  or  muriat  of  foda  by  fuU 
huric  acid,  to  prepare  muriatic  acid,  more  fuU 
huric  acid  i3  ufed  than  is  barely  fufficient;  and 
once  the  neccffity  of  foturating  this  excefs  by  the 
Jdition  of  chalk  or  carbonat  of  lime.  The  neu- 
ral fulphat  of  ibda  c'ryrtallizes  in  hexahedral 
irifois  ;  they  are  cfflorefcent  and  foluble  in  rather 
efs  than  three  part*  of  cold  water.  This  felt  has 
een  long  in  ufe  as  a  cathartic,  and  its  value  is 
>nly  lefTened  by  its  naufeous  tafte.  Its  dofe  is  an 
>unce  and  a  half. 
3  7  3 •  *  Sulphuretum  Potqflk  ;  olim  Hfpar  Sulphur  is. 
Take  of  carbonat  of  potato,  fublimed  fulpbur, 
>f  each  8  oz.  Having  rubbed  them  together,  put 
hem  into  a  large  coated  crucible ;  and  a  cover 
jeing  adapted  to  it,  apply  the  fire  to  it  cautioufly, 
intil  they  melt.'  The  crucible,  after  it  has  cool- 
ed, being  broken,  remove  the  fulphuret,  and  pre- 
ferve  it  in  a  phial  well  ftopt."  During  the  fulion 
af  thefe  two  fubftances,  the  fulpbur  and  potaih 
combine,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  difengaged. 
The-compound  is  eafily  fufible,  and  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  inodorous.  It  is  immediately  partial- 
ly decompofed  by  water,  and  portions  of  fulphat 
of  potaih  and  fulphurated  hydrogen  formed.  The 
dofe  in  which  it  has  been  propofed  to  be  given,  is 
from  10  to  ao  grains  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
It  is  laid,  in  fome  cafes  of  cancer,  to  have  increafed 
the  efficacy  of  cicuta  as  a  palliative,  in  dotes  of 
fite  grains. 

374.  *  Hydro-fulpburttum  ammoniac.  Hydro- 
fulphuret  of  ammonia.—*  Take  of  water  of  am- 
monia, 4  oz.  Expofe  it  in  a  chemical  apparatus 
to  the  ftream  of  gas,  which  artfes  from  fulphuret 
of  iron,  4  oz.;  muriatic  acid,  8  oz.  previoufly  dU 
luted  with  of  water.  The  fulphuret  of  iron 
tor  this  purpoie  is  conveniently  prepared  from  3 
parts  of  purified  iron  filings,  and  one  part  of  fub- 
limed fulphur,  mined  together,  and  expofed  in  a 
covered  crucible,  to  a  moderate  heat,  until  they 
unite.' 

375.  «  The  fulphurated  hydrogen  is  produced  in 
this  procefs  by  the  muriatic  acid  dijpqfing  the  iron 
to  decompofe  part  of  the  water.  The  hydrogen 
difengaged  immediately  combines  with  a  portioo 
of  the  fulphur  prefent,  and  this  compound  escap- 
ing in  the  ftate  of  gas,  is  pafled  through  the  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  with  which  it  unites,  and  forms 
a  liquor  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  very  foetid 
odour.  Hydro-fulphuret  of  ammonia  is  capable  of 
powerfully  depreffing  the  actions  of  the  ftomach 
and  general  fyftem,  and  has  been  ufed,  principally 
in  diabetes,  in  a  dofe  of  3  or  4  drop*,  3  cr  4  time* 
a.J*y, 

376.  '  Muriat  barytae.  Muriat  of  barytes^-H 
1  Take  of  fulphat  ot  barytcs,  a  fb.  •  wood  char- 
coal io  powder,  4  oz.  Road  the  fulphat,  that  it 
may  be  (be  more  eafily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
with  which  is  to  be  mixed  the  powdered  charcoal. 
Put  fbe  matter  into  a  crucible,  to  which  a  cover 
U  adapted,  and  urge  it  with  a  ftrong  fire  for  fix 
hours.  Put  the  matter  well  rubbed  into  6  lb.  of 
boiling  water,  in  a  clofed  glafs  or  earthen  vefle), 
aad  mix  them  by  agitation,  preventing,  as  much 
at  polTible,  the  accefs  of  the  air.  Let  the  veffel 
xaod  in  a  water  bath,  until  the  part  not  diffolved 
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has  fubfided  ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor.  Pour  orr 
the  refiduum  4  lb.  of  boiling  water,  which,  after 
agitation  and  fubfidence,  add  to  the  former  liquor. 
While  it  is  yet  hot,  or,  if  it  has  cooled,  after  it 
has  been  heated,  drop  into  it  muriatic  acid  as  long 
as  erfervefcence  is  excited.  Then  ftrain  it  and? 
evaporate,  that  it  may  cryftallize." 

377.  Sulphat  of  barytes  may  be  decompofed  by 
carbonat  of  potaih  by  double  affinity,  and  perhaps- 
this  is  the  leaft  troublefome  procefs ;  but  wheir 
done  with  a  view  to  the  medicinal  application  of 
the  barytes,  it  has  been  fuppofed  defective,  as  it 
does  not  feparate  the  metallic  fubftances  with 
which  the  native  fulphat  is  fb  frequently  intermix- 
ed. The  procefs  of  decompoling  it,  therefore, 
by  charcoal,  has  been  deemed  preferable.  The 
carbonaceous  matter  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the 
fulphuric  acid  ;  the  fulphur  remains  united  with 
the  barytes.  This  fulphuret  of  barytes,  as  well  asr 
a  portion  of  hydro-fulphurct  formed  during  the 
folution,  are  foluble  in  water ;  on  dropping  in* 
muriatic  acid,  it  combines  with  the  barytes,  the 
fulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  fulphurated  hy- 
drogen difengaged.  By  ftraining  and  evaporating 
the  liquor,  the  muriat  of  barytes  is  obtained  cryf- 
tallized.  It  is  ufed  under  the  form  of  folution, 
for  which  alfo  a  formula  is  given  : 

378. 1  Solutio  muriath  batytx.  Solution  of  mu- 
riat of  barytes. — 1  Take  or  muriat  of  barytes,  one 
part.  Diltilled  water,  3  parts.  DifTolve/  The 
faturated  folution  of  muriat  of  barytes  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr  Crawford,  as  a  remedy  in  fcrofulous 
affections,  and  haa  been  regarded  as  a  tonic  of 
confiderable  power.  It  is  by  no  means  inert,  and 
the  dofe  requires  to  be  tegulatcd  with  fome  care. 
Five  drops  are  given  twice  a-day,  and  gradually 
increafed  to  20  or  more. 

379.  '  Solutio  muriatis  caltis.  Solution  of  mur 
riat  of  lime. — '  Tike  of.  pure  carbonat  of  lime 
(namely  white  marble),. in  iinall  pieces  9  oz.;  mu- 
riatic acid,  16  oz.;  water,  8  oz.  Mix  the  acid 
with  the  water,  and  add  gradually  the  pieces  of 
carbonat  of  lime.  The  effervefcence  being  finifli- 
cd,  digeft  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  drynefs.  DifTolve  the 
refiduum  in  its  weight  and  a  half  of  water,  nr/d 
ftrain.'  The  muriatic  acid  combines  with  the 
lime,  and  difengages  the  carbonic  acid.  The  fo- 
lution of  muriat  of  lime  h«is  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended as  a  tonic,  fimilar,  a'hd  not  inferior  to  the 
muriat  of  barytes.  The  dofe  is  from  15  to  ao  gr. 
of  the  dried  felt,  or  30  drop*  of  the  faturated  fo- 
lution. •  •  (  0: 

380.  '  Oar  bona  j  magnejiae  i  olim  Ma$ntjia  alba. 
Carbonat  of  magnefia.—*  Take  of  fulphat  of  mag* 
nefia,  carbonat  of  magnefia,  of  each  equal  weights. 
Let  them  be  diflblvcd  feparately  in  twice  their 
weight'  of  warm  water,  and  either  ftrained  or 
otherwife  freed  from  impurities.  Then  mix  them, 
and  immediately  add  8  times  their  weight  of  boil- 
ing water.  Boil  the  liquor  a  little,  ftirring.it  at 
the  fame  time;  then  allow  it  to  remain  at  reft, 
until  the  heat  be  diminifhed  a  little,  and  ftrain  it 
through  linen,  on  which  the  carbonat  of  magnt- 
fia  will  remain.  Wafh  it  with  pure  water,  until 
it  be  perfectly  taftelefs. 

381.  This  is  an  example  of  double  affinity,  the 
fulphuric  acid  pi  the  fuloliat  of  magnefia  combin- 
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ing  with  the  potafh  of  the  carbonat  of  potafh, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  uniting  with  the  magnefia. 
The  boiling  water,  and  boiling  the  liquor,  are,  part- 
ly to  diflblve  the  fulphat  of  potato,  which  is  a  fait 
fparingly  foluble,  and  partly  to  gi?e  the  carbonat 
of  magnefia  a  fmoothnefs  which  it  has  not  when 
this  precaution  is  not  obferred.  Carbonat  of  mag- 
ncfia,  however,  is  generally  prepared  on  a  large 
feale  from  the  Bittern,  or  liquor  remaining  after 
the  cryftallization  of  muriat  of  foda  from  fea- 

watcr,  which  is  principally  a  forutici.i  of  muriat  '  Let  fulphuret  of  antimony  be  prepared  in  the 
of  magnefia :  and  there  are  fome  niceties  of  mani- 


Laftly,  keep  it  in  a  glafs  vefTel  well  ftopt."  The 
filver  in  this  procefs  is  oxydated  and  diffolvcd  by 
the  nitrous  acid.  By  the  fufion,  part  of  the  acid 
is  expelled,  fo  that  this  is  rather  a  fub-nitrat.  It 
is  a  flrong  cauftic,  and  being  eafily  applied,  is  in 
very  general  ufe. 

Ant  imowium.— Antimony. 

386.  '  Sulphuretum  antimonii  prxparattrm  :  oirm, 
Antimonium  prjefaratum.    Prepared  antimony.— 


pulatioa  rcquifite  to  give  it  the  lightnefs  and 
imoothnel's  Which  are  valued  as  marks  of  its  good- 
nefs.  Carbonat  of  magnefia,  properly  prepared, 
is  nearly  infipid;  it  is  extremely  fight,  white,  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch  \  is  tnfoluble  in  water.  Jt  is 
given  as  an  antacid  in  a  dofe  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm;  and  the  magnefia,  by  combining  with 
acid  in  the  ftomach,  forms  a  fait  wiiich  acU  as  a 
laxative. 

38a.  '  Magnet  a:  olim  Main/fia  U/i*.  Magnefin. 
— *  Let  carbonat  of  magnefia  beexpofed  in  a  cru- 
cible, to  a  red  heat*  for  two  hnurs.  Then  pre- 
fcrve  it  in  glafs  phials  well  ftnpt.'    By  a  red  heat. 


fame  manner  as  carbonat  of  lime.'    See  §  ao. 

,387.  '  OxiJum  Antimomi  cum  Sulphure  Vltrifi- 
catum:  dim,  riimm  Antimonii.  Vitrified  fulphu- 
rated  oxyd  of  antimony.—'  Strew  fulphuret  of 
antimony,  rubbed  to  a  coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
on  a  (hallow  nnglazed  earthen  vefill,  and  apply 
to  it  a  gentle  fire,  that  the  fulphuret  of  antimony 
may  be  (lowly  heated  ;  at  the  fame  time  ftirring 
eouftantly  the  powder,  that  it  may  not  run  into 
lnmps.  White  vapours,  fmelling  of  fulphur,  will 
arife  from  it.  When  thefe,  while  the  fame  degree 
of  heat  is  kept  up,  ccafe,  increafe  the  heat  a  little, 
that  vapours  may  again  exhale ;  and  proceed  in 
this  manner,  until  the  powder,  raifed  at  length  to 


the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonat  is  expelled,  and  a  red  heat,  exhales  no  vapours-.  This  powder  be- 

the  pure  magnefia  remains.  It  lofes  about  half  its  ing  put  into  a  crucible,  is  to  be  melted  with  a 

weight.   A  fmallcr  quantity,  therefore,  of  the  ftrong  fire,  until  it  afiumc  the  appearance  of  fnfed 

pure  magnefia,  will  produce  the  fame  effect  as  a  glafs;  then  pour  it  upon  a  heated  brafs  plate/* 
larger  of  the  carbonat.    It  is  preferred  to  the  lar-       388.  '  In  the  flrft  ftage  of  this  procefs,  the 

tcr,  where*  from  the  abundant  acidity  on  the  fto-  greater  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  rulphoret  of  an- 

Biachj  flatulence  is  occasioned  by  the  difengage-  timony  is  diffipated,  and  the  antimony  is  imper- 

mcnt  01  carbonic  acid  when  the  carbonat  is  em-  fectly  oxydated.   This  oxyd  is  theft  vitrified  by 

ployed.  ...  •  the  more  mtenfe  heat  applied.  According  to  The- 

*r- xx-  M«"i,c..-M.xllt,c r««. 

. N  '  portion  of  fulphuret  of  antimony ;  and,  from  the 

38>  The  following  metal*  are  employed  in  me-  experiments  of  Vauquclin,  it  appears  alfo  to  con- 

djcal  practice:  Silver,  quicklllver,  copper,  iron,  tain  from  9  to  10  parts  in  the  100  of  fiiiceous 

tiu,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  and  arfertic.    Metals,  earth,  derived  probably  from  the  crucibles  in  which 

in  their  pure  Jtate,  do  not  appear  to  exert  any  ac~  it  is  prepared*   It  is  violent  and  at  the  fame  time 

tion  on  the  living  fjfjtem  ;  their  combinations  only  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  is  not  ufed  but  in 

puilefs  medicinal  virtues.  preparing  fome  of  the  other  antimonials. 

384.  ',  The  pxydatioti  of  metals,  and  the  com-  389.  xOxUum  Arttimnnii  tltrtfcatvm  rum  Cera: 

Dilution *f  their  oxyd* with  acids,  are  the  cbertoi-  olim  Hfrnm  Antimomi  Ceratuht.    Vitrified  oxyd 

cal  changes  which  communicate  to  them  activity,  of  antimony  with  Wax.-"-'  Take  of  yellow  wax, 

In  general  they  are  more  acltve,  in  proportion  a9  «r;e  part  \  vitrified  fulphurated  oxyd  of  antimony, 

tbey  are  more  highly  oxydated,  and  arc  flill  more  ei^ht  parts.  To  the  wax,  melted  in  an  iron  vefl'el, 

fo  when  combined  with  acids.   Oxygen  is  not,  add  the  oxyd  rubbed  to  powder,  and  roaft  them 

however,  to  be  regarded,  according  to  I  modern  with  a  gentle  fire,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ftir« 

hypoihetis,  as  the  fdurce  of  their  activity :  each  ring  conflantly  with  a  fpntn'a ;  then  pour  out  the 

metal  poffeiTes  pqwers,  which,  though  tncreafed  matter,  whicht  when  it  is  cold,  rub  to  powder/ 

or  diminithed  according  to  the  degree  of  oaytfa-  Though  once  highly  recommended  in  dyfentery, 

tion,  ate  peculiar  5ta  itfetfj  and  remain  hi  all-its  this  may  be  regaided  as  an  obfolete  remedy.  The 

preparations.          •  -        ...    .        1  dofe  was  from  5  to  ij  grains.            .  1 

i,rT,.TM„   flt,  390. '  Oxidum  Antimomi  cum  Pho/pljate  Oakis  : 

Arctntum.— -SiL\  £r.  j»            j^^^    Qxyd  of  antimony 

3«J. 1  Nttra*  Argmtl :  olim  CauJHtum  Ltmare.  with  phofphat  of  lime.—'  Take  of  fulphuret  of 
Nittat  of  filver.—*  Take  of  the  pureft  River,  ex-   antimony,  rubbed  to  a  coarfe  powder,  bartfhorn 

fliavingo,  of  each  equal  parts.  Mix  and  throw 
them  into  a  wide  iron  pot,  red  hot>  and  ftir  them 
Conftantly  until  they  arc  burnt  into  a'  matter  of  an 
am  colour,  which  remove  from  the  fire,  rub  to 
powder,  and  put  into  a  coated  crucible.  Lute  to 
which  mufi  be  at  firft.gentle,  and  gradually  iu-  this  crucible  another  inverted,  in  the  bottom  of 
created  until  the  mat*  How  like  oil.  Then,  pour  which  a  fmall  hole  is  drilled ;  apply  the  fire, 
It  into  iron  pipe?,  wannwi  and  rubbed  with  grealc.   which  is  to  be  gradually  railed  to  a  white  heat, 

and 
.     ,4  • 


iu  plates  and  cut,  4  oz. ;  diluted  nitrous 
-»cid,  8  uz.j  dittoed  water,  4  or.  DuTolve  the 
filver  in  a  phial  with  a- gentle  heat,  and  evaporate 
the  loiution  to  drynefs.  Then  put  the  mils  into 
large  crucible,  which  is  to  be  put  on  the  fire, 
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and  kept  at  this  increafcd  heat  for  two  hours. 
Laftly,  rub  the  matter,  when  cold,  into  a  very 
fine  powder.' 

391.  *  This  has  been  introduced  into  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, as  affording  a  preparation  Groilar  to 
the  celebrated  empirical  remedy,  James's  Pvuiier* 
Sec  James's  Powder.. 

39a.  *  Mr  Chenevix  has  propofed  another  me- 
thod of  obtaining  this  preparation.  It  confifts  in 
difiblving  equal  weights  of  the  white  powder, 
precipitated  by  water,  from  muriat  of  antimony, 
and  of  pure  phofphat  of  lime,  iu  a*  much  muriatic 
acid  as  may  be  neceffary,  with  the  affi  fiance  of  a 
moderate  heat,  and  pouring  this  folution  into  am- 
monia diluted  with  diftilled  water.  The  ammonia 
combines  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  oxyd  of 
antimony  and  phofphat  of  lime  arc  thrown  down 
intimately  mixed. 

393.  « James's  powder  has  bees  long  celebrated 
as  a  remedy  in  febrile  affections.  It  acf  s  as  a  very 
powerful  evacuant,  by  fwcating,  purging,  and  vo- 
miting. Its  dofe  is  5  or  0  grains,  repeated  every  6 
hours.  It  is  better  adapted  to  fevers  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature  than  to  thofe  of  the  typhoid  kind. 

394.  '  Sulpburctum  antimonii  praeeipitatum.  Pre- 
cipitated fulphuret  of  antimony.—'  Take  of  water 
of  potaih,  4  lb. ;  water,  3  lb. ;  prepared  fulphuret 
of  antimony,  a  lb.  Boil  them  in  a  covered  iron 
pot,  on  a  gentle  fire,  for  3  hours,  ftirring  frequent- 
ly with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  adding  water  as  it  may 
be  neceffary.  Strain  the  hot  liquor  through  a 
double  linen  cloth,  and  to  this  ftrained  liquor  add 
as  much  diluted  fulphuric  acid  as  may  be  neceffa- 
ry to  precipitate  the  fulphuret,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  wafhed  with  warm  water." 

395.  *  From  the  analyfis  of  this  compound  by 
Thenard,  it  appears  to  becompofed  of  68  3  of  the 
orange-coloured  ox  yd  of  antimony,  (which  con- 
fifts of  18  of  oxygen,  and  8s  of  antimony),  17  8 
of  fnlphurated  hydrogen,  and  11  or  11  of  fulphur. 
In  boiling  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  with  the  pot- 
ato, a  fulphuret  of  potaih  is  formed,  which,  de- 
compofmg  part  of  the  water,  hydro  fulphuret  is 
alio  produced,  the  antimony  being  oxydated. 

396.  '  When  the  liquor  obtained  by  boiling  the 
fulution  of  potaih  on  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  is 
ftrained,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  dcpolits  a  red- 
colcurcd  powder,  which  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Kermes  Minlral,  and  hat.  been  mu<.:h 
ufcd  on  the  continent.  1  rom  Thenard's  analyfis 
it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  brown  ox  yd  of 
antimony  and  fulphuratcd  hydiogen,  with  a  fmail 
portion  of  fulphur.  The  dofe  of  the  precipitated 
fulphuret  of  antimony,  or,  as  it  mould  rather  be 
named,  the  Ihjcro-JJpburatcd  Oxyd  of J*iu»o»j, 
ii  $  or  6  grains. 

^97.  4  OxiJum  atitimonri  cum  futpbure,  per  uitra- 
tent  potajjx  :  oiimt  Crocus  Antimonii.  Oxyd  of  an- 
timony with  fulphur,  bynitrat  of  potaih. — *  Take 
of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  nitrat  of  potaih,  of 
each  equal  weight.".  Triturate  them  feparatcly, 
and,  having  mixed  them  well  together,  throw 
them  into  a  crucible  red  hot.  The  deflagration 
being  over,  feparate  the  reddifh  matter  from  the 
white  cruft,  and  rub  it  to  a  powder,  which  is  to 
be  frequently  wafhed  with  warm  water,  until  it 
remain  rofipid.' 
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398.  *  During  deflagration  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
aitrat  of  potaih  is  decompoied  ;  its  oxygen  is  at- 
tracted by  the  fulphur  and  the  antimony.  The  ful- 
phurous  acid  is  diffipatcd  :  part  of  the  fulphuret 
of  antimony  efcapes  and  unites  with  the  oxyd. 
The  preparation  is  therefore  an  imperfedr.  oxyd  of 
antimony.  As  an  antimonial,  this  preparation  is 
fo  uncertain  in  its  operation,  that  it  is  never  pre- 
fcribed;  it  is  ufcd  in  making  fome  of  .the  other 
preparations  of  this  metal. 

399.  '  Murias  autimomi.  Muriat  of  antimony. 
— 'Take  of  oxyd  of  antimony  with  fulphur  by 
nitrat  of  potafh,  fulphuric  acid,  of  each  1  lb.; 
dried  muriat  of  Soda,  a  lb.  Pour  the  fulphuric 
acid  into  a  retort,  adding  gradually  the  muriat  of 
foda  and  the  oxyd  of  antimony,  previoufly  mixed. 
Then  diltil  from  warm  fand.  Expofe  the  diftilled 
matter  for  fome  days  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deli- 
quefee;  then  pour  the  liquid  part  from  the  im- 
purities. 

400.  1  In  this  operation  the  muriat  of  foda  is 
d-compofed  by  the  fulphuric  acid  combining  with 
the  foda;  the  muriatic  acid  difengaged,  unites 
with  the  oxyd  of  antimony  and  the  compound  is 
volatilized.  This  preparation  is  unfit  for  internal 
ufe;  externally.it  has  fome  times  been  ufed  as  a 
cauftic.  Dtcompofcd  by  potafh,  it  affords  an 
oxyd  which  has  been  ufcd  in  preparing  the  tart  rite 
of  antimony. 

401.  *  Tartris  antimonii:  olimt  Tartarus  Erne- 
ticus.  Tartrite  of  autimony. — *  Take  of  oxyd  of 
antimony  with  fulphur  by  nitrat  of  potafh,  three 
parts;  fuper-tartritc  of  potafh,  four  parts;  diftil- 
led water,  3a  parts.  Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  through  paper, 
and  put  afide  the  ftrained  liquor,  that  cryftaU  may 
be  formed. 

40*.  *  As  this  is  the  moft  important  of  the  an- 
timonial  preparations,  the  proceffes  for  obtaining 
it  have  been  often  varied,  principally  in  the  felec- 
tion  of  the  oxyd  of  antimony  employed.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  an  oxyd,  not  too  cxpenfive  in  its 
preparation,  and  which  fhall  combine  with  facility 
with  the  tartarous  acid.  The  vitrified  oxyd  is  the 
moft  unexceptionable. 

403.  1  Tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafh  cryfial- 
Jizes  in  fmall  triedral  pyramids,  which  are  eClo- 
refent.  It  is  very  fufceptible  of  decoropofition, 
from  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  neutral  faits,  vegetable 
infulions  and  decoltion?,  &c.  This  preparation, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  fuperior  to  the  other 
aotimonials,  in  the  certainty  of  its  operation ;  and, 
from  its  fjlubility,  is  more  manageable  with  regard 
to  dofe.  It  is  given  as  an  emetic  in  a  dofe  of  from 
1  to  3  grains  diffolved  in  water;  and,  in  fmallcr 
dofes,  as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic. 

404.  '  Vinum  t&rtritis  antimonii  :  o/im,  vinu  man~ 
timoniale.  Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.— 4  Take 
of  tartrite  of  antimony,  24  grains ;  white  wine, 
%  lb.  Mix,  fo  that  the  tartrite  of  antimony  may 
be  diffolved.'  This  fait  is  beft  preferved  in  wine. 
It  is  given  as  an  emetic  in  the  dofe  of  one  ounce  ; 
as  a  diaphoretic,  in  a  much  fmallcr  dofe. 

405.  *  Vinum  antimonii  tartarifati.  Pbarnu- 
Loud.   Wine  of  tartarifed  antimony. — *  Take  of 
tartarifed  antimony,  a  fcruples ;  boiling  diftilled 
water  by  raeafure,  %  oz.  Spanifli  white  wine  by 

Sea  mcafure, 
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tneafure,  8  oz.  Diflblve  the  tartarifed  antimony  in 
the  boiling  diftilled  water,  and  add  the  wine.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  tint  preparations  fo  fimilar  in 
name  as  thefe  two  wines,  Ihould  differ  materially 
in  ftrength ;  this  containing  4  grains  of  tartrite  of 
■antimony  in  the  ounce,  the  other  only  two  grains. 
"The  dofe  of  this  wine,  as  an  emetic,  is  half  an 
ounce. 

4ofc.  '  Vir.  it  antimcnit.  Antimonial  wine. 
Pharm.  Lond. — *  Take  of  vitrified  antimony,  in 
powder,  one  ounce  ;  Spnnifh  white  wine,  one 
pound  and  a  half.  Digeft  for  n  days  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  and  ltrain  through  paper* 

407.  *  Antimonium  eakinatum.  Calcined  anti- 
tnony.  pharm.  Lord.  White  oxyd  of  antimo- 
ny.—^'  Take  of  antimony  (fulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny) in  powder,  8  oz.  Nitre  in  powder,  1  lb. 
*Mix  them,  and  throw  the  mixtdre  gradually  into 
a  red  hot  crucible.  Burn  the  matter  remaining 
after  the  deflagration  for  half  an  hour,  and,  when 
cold  rub  it  to  powder ;  then  wafti  it  with  diftilled 
water/ 

408.  *  This  preparation  is  of  little  activity;  it 
■was  fuppbfed  to  be  diaphoretic,  and  was  given  in 
a  dofe  from  5  to  10  grains,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
James's  powder;  but  it  is  now  feldom  employed.* 

cuprum.— copper. 

409.  *  Ammoniaretum  rupri ;  dim,  euprvm  am- 
xnomncum.  Ammoniurct  of  copper. — 4  Take  of 
pure  fulphat  of  c-.ppcr,  two  p'.rt>;  earbonat  of 
ammonia,  three  p.irts.  Rub  them  thoroughly  in 
a  glafs  mortar,  until  all  eflervcfccnce  is  finiflied, 
and  they  u;»ite  uniformly  into  a  violet-coloured 
mafs,  which  being  wrapt  in  bibulous  paper,  is  to 
fee  dried,  fir  ft  on  a  chalk  (lone,  and  afterwards  with 
a  gentle  heat.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  phial 
well  ftopt.'  The  fulphat  of  copper  is  decompofed 
t>y  the  earbonat  of  ammonia ;  one  part  of  ammo- 
tiia  combines  with  the  fulphuric  acid ;  another 
with  the  oxyd  of  copper;  and  the  violet-coloured 
rnafs,  which  1s  formed,  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  re- 
sulting compounds. 

410.  A  compound  fomewhat  fimilar  is  obtained, 
according  to  a  formula  inferted  in  feveral  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  in  which  a  ft  Mi  rated  fo- 
Jution  of  fulphat  of  copper  is  decompofed  by  am- 
monia, the  ammonia  being  added  in  excefs,  fo  as 
to  re-difTblve  the  oxyd  of  copper;  to  this  folution 
alkohol  is  added,  by  which  the  ammoniuret  of 
copper  is  precipitated  in  fmall  cryftals.  The  pre- 
fent  preparation  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  cpilepfy.  It  is  given  in  a  dofe  of  at 
firft  half  a  grain  twice  a-day,  which  is  gradually 
mid  flowly  hicreafcd  to  two  or  three  grains,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

41 1.  *  Saltitii  futphatis  rupri  compofio :  clim, 
flqUi  Jl-.piiea.  Compound  folution  of  fulphat  of 
copper/—'  'lVike  of  fulphat  of  copper,  fulphat  of 
.alum,  of  each  3  oz. ;  water  2  lb. ;  fulphuric  acid 
pr.e  ounce  and  a  half.  Hoi!  the  fulphats  in  water, 
th.it  they  may  be  difibived  ;  then  tn  the  liquor 
f.r.iined  through  paper  add  the  arid."  This  has 
keen  applkd  topically  to  check  hemorrhage,  and 
l  irpclv  dilukd  with  water,  ns  a  wafh  in  purulent 
DpMhalmia. 

411.  Aqua  ofri  am  men*  >fi.  Water  of  atr.mcni- 
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ate'd  copper.  Pharm.  Lond.—'  Take  of  fal  ammo- 
niac (rauriat  of  ammonia),  one  drachm  ;  lime  wa- 
ter, 1  lb.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  a  copper  vef- 
fel  until  the  ammonia  is  faturated  with  copper.' 
This  has  been  applied,  diluted  with  an  equal  part 
of  water,  as  a  gentle  efcharotic,  to  remove  fpecks 
from  the  cornea.  A  fimihr  preparation  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,' 
under  the  name  of  Aqua  aervginis  ammoniata. 

fERRUM.— IROW. 

413.  *  Ferri  limatura  purifieata.  Purified  filings 
of  iron. — '  Havinp  placed  a  fieve  over  the  filings, 
apply  a  magnet,  that  they  may  be  drawn  through 
the  fieve  upwards." 

414.  *  Carbonas  ferri  :  olim,  ferri  rubigo.  C  ir- 
bonat  of  iron. — *  Let  purified  filings  of  iron  be 
frequently  moifter.cd  with  water,  that  they  may 
fall  into  a  ruft,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  to  a  fine 
powder.'  See  §  23. 

41$.  '  Carbonas  ferri  prciet'rpitatus.  Precipita- 
ted earbonat  of  iron.-—1  Take  of  fulphat  of  iron, 
4  oz. ;  earbonat  of  Soda,  5  oz. ;  water,  10  lb. 
Diffolve  the  fulphat  of  iron  in  the  water;  then 
add  the  earbonat  of  foda,  previoully  diflblved  in 
as  much  water  as  may  be  receflary,  and  mix  them 
well.  Let  the  earbonat  of  iron,  which  is  precipi- 
tated, be  wafhed  with  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards dried.'  Cr.rhorat  of  iron  is  a  mild,  and 
not  inactive  preparation.  It  is  givrn  as  a  tonic,  in 
a  dofr  of  5  or  10  pr-i"?.  '1  ve  formu'a  of  Dr 
Grftiths,  which  has  bt;-n  highly  celchrated  as  a 
chalybeate,  is  an  extemporaneous  preparation  of 
this  kind. 

416.  '  Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purifcatum :  ohm, 
ferri  fquamae  purif.atae.  Purified  black  oxyd  of 
iron. — *  Let  the  fcak  i  of  iron,  gathered  at  the  an- 
vils of  the  workman,  be  purified,  by  applying  a 
magnet.  The  magnet  attracts  only  the  fmalier  and 
purer  fca'rs,  leaving  the  larger  and  lefs  pure/ 

417.  *  Sulphas  ferri.  Sulphat  of  iron.— 4  Take 
of  purified  filings  of  iron  6  oz.;  fulphuric  acid, 
8  07. ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Mix  them ; 
and  the  eFervcfcence  beins  over,  digeft  for  a  ihort 
time  in  "a  fand-bath ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
pspcr,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  put  it  afide 
tint  cryftals  may  form.'  Sulphat  of  iron  is  one 
of  the  molt  active  preparations  of  the  metal.  Its 
medium  dofe  is  from  3  to  t  grains. 

418.  '  Sulphas  ftrri  exf.ee aim.  Dried  fulphat 
of  iron. — •  Take  of  fulphat  of  iron,  any  quantity. 
Heat  it  in  an  unglazcd  C3rthen  veflel,  on  a  gentle 
fire,  until  it  become  white  and  perfectly  dry. 

419.  *  Oxidant  ferri  rvbrum.  Red  oxyd  of  iron. 
I  Let  dried  fulphat  of  iron  be  expofed  to  a  violent 
heat,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  red-coloured 
matter.' 

420.  4  TinSura  muriatis  ferri.  Tincture  of  mil. 
riat  of  iron. — *  Take  of  the  purified  black  oxyd  of 
iron,  in  powder,  3  cz. ;  muriatic  acid,  about  10 
ounce.  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat,  and,  when  the 
powder  is  diflblved,  a  id  as  much  alkohol  as  that 
there  lhall  kf  ot  the  whole  liquor  two  pounds  and 
n  half.'  This  is  a  very  active  pnpiration,  and  it 
given  in  the  difcafes  in  which  iron  is  employed,  in 
a  dote  of  10  or  15  drops. 

Hi.  *  Marias  amm:ni*  et  f  rri:  t'im,  forrj. 
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martialts.  Muriat  of  ammonia  and  iron. — *  Take 
of  red  oxyd  of  iron,  wafhed  and  again  dried,  mu- 
riat of  ammonia,  of  each  equal  weights.  Mix 
tbem  well  together,  and  fublime.'  It  is  not  ufrd. 

4*1.  *  Tbitlura  ferrt  ammoniacalis.  Pbarm. 
Lend. — *  Take  of  ammoniacal  iron,  four  ounces; 
proof  fpirit,  by  mcafure,  one  pound.  Digeft  and 
flrain.' 

4  at.  *  Ferrum  tartarifutum.  Tartarifed  iron. 
Pbarm.  Lond.—1  Take  of  filings  of  iron,  1  lb. ; 
cryftals  of  tartar  (fuper-tartrite  of  ppt-afh),  pow- 
dered,  alb.;  diftilled  water,  1  lb.  Mix  them, 
and  expofe  the  mixture  to  the  air  in  an  open  glafs 
vefTel  for  8  days;  then  rub  the  matter,  dried  by  a 
fand-bath,  into  a  very  fine  powder.'  This  medi- 
cine is  milder  in  its  operation  than  foroe  of  the 
other  faline  preparations  of  the  metal.  Its  dofe  is 
from  5  to  n  grains.   It  i«  very  foluhlc  in  water. 

424.  *  Vinum  fcrri.  Wine  of  iron.  Pbarm. 
Lend. — '  Take  of  filings  of  iron,  4  oz. ;  Spanifh 
white  wine,  4  lb.  Digeft  with  frequent  agitation 
for  a  mouth,  and  ftrain.'   Dofe  x  or  a  dr. 

Hydrargyrus.— Quicksilver. 

415.'  Hydrargyrum  purrfcatxu.  Purified  quick- 
filver. — 4  Take  of  quickfilver,  four  parts;  iron 
filings,  one  part.  Rub  them  together  and  diftil 
from  an  iron  vefTel.' 

415.  4  Acetis  bi/.lrargyri.  Acetite  of  quickfil- 
ver.— *  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  3  oz.;  dilu- 
ted nitrous  acid,  4^  oz.  or  a  little  more  than  may 
be  requifite  to  diffblve  the  quickfilver  ;  acetite  of 
potafh,  3  oz. ;  boiling  water,  8  lb.  Mix  the 
quickfilver  with  the  dilated  nitrous  acid  ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  effervefcence,  digeft  with  a 
pentle  heat,  until  the  quickfilver  be  entirely  dif- 
folved.  Then  difiblvc  the  acetite  of  pot-afh  in 
boiling  water,  and  immediately  on  this  folution, 
while  hot,  pour  the  other,  and  mix  them  bcth  by 
agitation.  Then  put  afide,  that  cryftals  may  be 
formed.  Thefe  being  placed  in  a  fume!,  wafh 
them  with  cold  diftilled  water ;  and,  taftly,  dry 
them  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  In  preparing  the 
acetite  of  quickfilver,  it  is  necelTary  that  all  the 
veiTels  and  the  funnel  which  are  employed  fhould 
be  of  glafs.' 

427.  '  As  an  antifyphiliric  remedy,  acetite  of 
mercury  is  very  mild  in  its  operation ;  but  its 
effects  are  not  confidered  as  fufneiently  permanent 
to  allow  of  it  being  relied  on  in  effecting  a  radical 
cure.  Its  dofe  is  a  grain,  night  and  morning.  It 
is  foluble  in  hot  water;  not  in  cold. 

438.  *  Muriat  kydrargyrl  :  dim,  mercurius  fub- 
Umatus  eorrofivus.  Muriat  of  mercury,  or  corrofivc 
fublimatc. — 1  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  »  lb. ; 
fulphuric  acid,  two  lb.  and  a  half;  muriat  of  foda, 
dried,  4  lb.  Boil  the  fulphuric  acid  with  the  quick- 
-  filver  in  a  glafs  vefTel  placed  in  a  fand-bath,  until 
the  matter  become  dry.  Mix  the  cold  matter  in 
a  ghtfs  vefTel  with  the  muriat  of  foda ;  then  fub- 
Jime  it  in  a  glafs  cucurbit  with  a  heat  gradually 
raifed.  Separate  the  fublimcd  matter  from  the 
febrix.'  The  procefs  formerly  ufed  was,  to  mix 
Tub-nitrate  of  mercury,  muriat  of  foda,  and  dried 
futphat  of  iron,  and  expofe  the  mixture  to  a  heat 
Sufficient  to  fublime  the  muriat  of  mercury :  And 
*  fome  think,  notwithstanding  the  expenfe  of  the 
citrous  acjd,  that  it  more  certainly  affords  thq 
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whole  mercury  in  the  form  of  coTTofive  muriat, 
than  the  one  now  adopted. 

429.  *  According  to,  the  analyfis  of  muriat  of 
mercury  by  M.  Chenevix,  it  conufts  of  8a  of  oxyd 
of  mercury  (this  oxyd  being  compofed  of  85  of 
mercury  and  15  of  oxygen>,  and  18  of  muriatic 
acid  ;  or,  its  ultimate  conftituents  are,  quickfilver 
69*7,  oxygen,  11*3,  and  muriatic  acid,  18.  By 
flow  Tublimation,  it  is  obtained  cryft  alii  zed  in 
flender  prifms ;  by  a  more  hafty  fublimation,  in  a 
compact  cryftalline  mafs.  It  i*  eafily  foluble  in 
water,  requiring  ao  parts  at  6o°  for  its  folution, 
and  a  parts  at  ir»°.  It  is  likewife  foluble  in  alko- 
bol.  Its  tafte  is  acrid  and  metallic.  It  turns  to  a 
green  feveral  vegetable  colours ;  is  decora pofed 
by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  by  a  number  of 
compound  falts,and  likewife  by  vegetable  infufions. 

430.  '  It  is  the  moft  powerful  of  the  mercurial 
preparations.  Its  dofe  cannot  fafely  exceed  the 
4th  of  a  grain,  nor  can  more  than  one  grain  be 
given  in  74  hours.  As  an  antifyphifitic  remedy  it 
has  long  been  cftablifhed  in  practice,  and  it  pof- 
feffes  fome  advantages.  It  acts  fpeedily,  and  its 
action  is  more  general  on  the  fyftera,  or  left  de>- 
termined  to  particular  parts ;  but  tbefe  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  occafional  violence 
of  its  operation,  and  by  the  circumftance,  which 
feems  now  admitted,  that  it  cannot  be  fo  much 
relied  on  m  cftablifhing  a  permanent  cure.  It  is 
given  in  the  form  of  folution  in  water  or  alkohol, 
the  dofe  being  increafed  from  the  6th  to  the  4th 
of  a  grain,  night  and  morning,  and  mucilaginous 
diluents  being  freely  taken,  with  the  occasional 
ufe  of  opium.  As  the  folution  has  a  very  difa- 
gieeable  tafte,  it  is  fometimes  made  into  pill*, 
with  crumb  of  bread.  In  other  difeafes  befides 
lues  venerea,  it  is  occasionally  exhibited,  particu- 
larly in  cutaneous  affections.  Externally,  its  fo- 
lution is  employed  as  an  efcharotic  in  chancre  and 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  mouth ;  and  a  very  dilute 
folution  of  it  has  been  ufed  as  An  injection,  to  ex- 
cite inflammation  in  obftinate  gleet. 

431.  '  Sub  muriat  hydrargyri:  oiim,  Calomelas. 
Sub-muriat  of  quickhtver.— •  Take  of  muriat  of 
quickfilver,  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  glafs  mortar, 
4  oz ;  purified  quickfilver,  3  oz.  Rub  them  to- 
gether  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  little  water,  that 
the  operator  may  be  guarded  againft  the  a'crid 
powder  which  would  other  wife  srife,  until'  the 
quickfilver  is  cxtinguifhed.  Put  the  dried  pow- 
der into  an  oblong  phial,  of  which  it  fhall  fill  only 
one  3d,  and  let  it  be  fublimcd  in  a  fand-bath.  The 
fublimation  being  finifhed,  and  the  phial  broken, 
the  red  powder  at  the  bottom  and  the  white  one 
about  the  neck  of  it  are  equally  to  be  rejected  ; 
the  remaining  ma  fa  is  to  be  again  fublimed,  and 
rubbed  into  a  fine  powder,  which  is  laftly  to  be 
waftied  with  boiling  diftilled  water.' 

•  4  ? 2. '  In  this  procefs  an  additional  quantity  of 
quickfilver  is  brought  into  cheuircal  txnion  with 
the  conftituent  principles  of  muriatof  mercury. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  irr  the  fub-mu- 
riat  arc,  muriatic  acid,  ii*/,'o*rytft>F 'mercury, 
88.?,  (this  oxyd  being  compofed  of  quickfilver, 
89  .;,  and  oxygen  16*7.)  So  that  the  ultimate 
conftituent  part  of  fub-rauriat  of  mercury,  arc, 
quickfilver,  79,  oxygen,  9-5,  muriatic  acid,  11*5. 
433. «  The  names  which  have  been  ehofeo  to 
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diftirjguilu  iheie  two  nroriats  of  mercury,  Mr 
Murray  thinks,  are  not  the  beft  that  might  have 
been  feleclcd.  The  epithets  cerrqfive  and  mild 
difcriminate  them  more  clearly,  and,  as  fyftema- 
tic  names,  are  preferable.  • 

434. 4  This  preparation  of  mercury  differs  from 
the  former,  in  being  perfectly  infipid,  and  iufolu- 
ble  in  water  or  alkohol.  By  fnbhmation  it  may 
be  obtained  in  final  1  (hort  prifms,  but  it  is  ufually 
in  the  form  of  a  mafs  fomewhat  ductile,  femi- 
tranfparent  and  very  heavy.  It  is  decompofed  by 
jthe  alkalies,  earths,  and  various  compound  hits. 

435.  *  Sub-mtiriat,  or  mild  muriat  of  mercury, 
is  oueof  the  mod  ufeful  preparations  of  the  me- 
tal. As  an  auti -venereal,  it  is  given  in  the  dofe  of 
a  grain  night  and  morning,  its  ufual  determination 
to  the  inteftines  being  prevented,  if  neceffary,  by 
opium.  It  is  the  preparation  which  is,  perhaps, 
mod  ufually  given  in  the  other  difeafes  in  which 
mercury  is  employed,  as  in  affections  of  the  liver 
or  neighbouring  organs,  in  cutaneous  difeafes, 
chronic  rheumatifm,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hy- 
drocephalus and  febrile  affections,  efpecially  thole 
4>f  warm  climates.  It  is  employed  as  a  cathartic 
alone,  or  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  pur- 
gatives. Its  anthelmintic  power  is  juftly  celeba- 
ted ;  and  it  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  the  other  mer- 
curials, in  affiding  the  operation  of  diuretics  in 
dropfy.  From  its  great  fpecific  gravity,  it  ought 
alwa  y  s  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill. 

43$. '  Sub-muriai  hydrargyri  pracciptattu.  Pre- 
cipitated fub-muriat  of  mercury.—*  Take  of  di- 
luted nitrous  acid,  purified  quickfilver,  of  each  8 
or.  ;  muriat  of  foda,  4 1  oz.;  boiling  water,  8  lb. 
Mix  the  quickfilver  with  thediluted  nitrous  acid ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  effervefcencc,  digeft 
with  a  pentle  heat,  (baking  the  veffel  frequently.  It 
is  necefl'ary,  however,  that  more  quickfilver  fl.ould 
be  mixed  with  the  acid  than  this  can  difiblve,  that 
the  folution  may  be  obtained  fully  faturated.  Dif- 
folve  at  the  fame  time  the  muriat  of  foda  in  the 
boiling  water:  pour  the  other  folution  on  this 
while  warm,  and  mix  them  quickly  together. 
After  the  precipitate  fubfides,  pour  off  the  faiine 
liquor,  and  wafh  the  fub-muriat  of  mercury,  by 
frequently  adding  ivarm  water,  pouring  it  off 
after  each  time  the  precipitate  fubfides,  until  it 
come  off  taftelefa.' 

437. 4  In  the  original  procefs  of  Scheele,  the 
nitrous  acid  was  directed  to  be  boiled  011  the  mer- 
cury, to  faturate  it  more  fully  with  the  metal, 
that  byadduvg  a  large  proportion  of  mercury  to 
nitrous  acid,  and  promoting  the  folution  by  heat, 
the  combination  might  be  obtained  in  which  the 
metal  is  imperfectly  oxydatcd.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  cafe. 

438. 4  Mild  muriat  of  mercury,  prepared  in  this 
mode,  is  prccifcly  the  fame  in  its  chemical  com- 
polition  as  when  formed  by  the  former  procefs  of 
i'ublimation.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  however,  that 
it  differs  fomewhat  in  its  operation,  and  is  more 
liable  to  produce  purging.  If  fuch  a  difference 
cxiit,  it  is  owing  to  the  pretence  of  the  fub-nitrat, 
'mixed  with  the  mild  muriat.  If  the  latter  is  pure, 
its  operation  muft  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  mu- 
riat prepared  by  fublimatton,  as  it  differs  from  it 
'only  in  being  in  a  much  finer  powder,  and  this  is 
fuppofcd  to  give  it  fome  fupcriority. 
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439.  *  Oxidum  hydrargyri  titureum.  Afh-co- 
loured  oxyd  of  quickfilver. — «  Take  of  purified 
quickfilver,  4  parts;  diluted  nitrous  acid,  5  parts; 
diflilled  water,  15  parts;  water  of  carbonat  of 
ammonia,  q.  s.  Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the 
acid.  Add  gradually  the  diftilled  water.  Then 
pour  on  as  much  of  the  water  of  carbonat  of 
ammonia  as  may  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the 
oxyd  of  quickfilver,  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
waflied  with  pure  water  and  dried.' 

440. 4  Afh-coloured  oxyd  of  mercury,  is  very 
fimilar  in  its  operation  to  the  preparations  in 
which  quickfilver  is  oxydated  by  trituration.  It 
is  given  as  an  anti-venereal  in  the  dofe  of  one 
grain  night  and  morning,  generally  in  the  form 
of  pill. 

441.  4  Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per  acid  ion 
nitricum  :  o/im,  mercuritu  praecipitatus  ruber.  Red 
oxyd  of  quickfilver,  by  nitric  acid. — *  Take  of 
purified  quickfilver,  1  lb.;  diluted  nitrous  acid, 
16  oz.  Let  the  quickfilver  be  difiolved.  Evapo- 
rate the  folution  with  a  gentle  fire  to  a  white  dry 
mafs,  which,  being  reduced  to  powder,  is  to  be 
put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  a  thick  glafs  plate  being 
put  over  its  iurface.  Then  a  capital  beimj  adap- 
ted, and  the  veffel  placed  in  fand,  apply  to  it  a 
fire  gradually  raifed,  until  it  pafs  into  very  red 
fmall  fcales.  This  is  too  acrid  for  internal  ufe, 
and  is  principally  ufed  externally  as  an  efcharo- 
tic. 

44  a. 4  Sub-fulphaj  hydrargyri  Jiavus  :  olim,  Tur- 
petbtan  miaerale.  Yellow  fub-fulpbat  of  quick- 
filver.— 4  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  4  oz.; 
fulphuric  acid,  6  oz.  Put  them  into  a  glafs 
cucurbit,  and  boil  in  a  fand-bath  to  drynefs. 
The  white  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel  being  powdered,  is  to  be  thrown  into  boil- 
ing water.  It  will  thus  be  converted  into  a  yel- 
low powder,  which  muft  be  frequently  wafhed 
with  warm  water.' 

44  V4  As  a  medicine,  it  is  too  violent  to  be 
adminiflcred  internally.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
given  as  a  powerful  emetic,  in  a  dofe  of  5  grains, 
in  cafes  of  fwelled  tcfiicle.  It  is  a  violent  enhine, 
and  has  been  employed  as  fuch  mixed  with  any 
mild  vegetable  powder. 

444*  '  Sulphur etum  hydrargyri  nigrum  .*  olim, 
ACthiopi  Mineralis.  Black7fuTphuret  of  qnickfil- 
ver.— 4  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  fublimed 
fu!phur,  of  each  equal  weights.  Rub  them  to- 
gether in  a  glafs  mortar  with  a  glafs  peftie,  until 
the  globule3  of  quickfilver  entirely  difappear.'  By 
this  trituration  a  chemical  combination  appears  to 
be  effected  between  the  quickfilver  and  lulphur. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  black  powder.  It  is  the 
moll  inactive,  perhaps,  of  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. As  an  anthelmintic  -it  is  fometimes  given 
in  a  dofe  of  j  or  10  gr.  according  to  the  age. 

435. 4  Some  additional  preparations  of  mercury 
have  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
are  ufed  in  practice. 

446.  4  Hydrar gyrus  fulphuratus  ruber.  Red  fttl- 
phurated  quickfilver.  Cinnabar.— 4  Take  of  pu* 
lificd  quickfilver,  40  cz. ;  fulphur,  8  oz.  Mix  the 
quickfilver  with  the  melted  lulphur.  If  the  mix- 
ture inflame,.extinguifh  it  by  CoverUtyg  the  veffel  ; 
then  reduce  it  to  powder  and  fulnime.'  This  it 
ufed  medicinally,  principally  under  the  form  of 
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fumigation,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  venereal  ul-  ciWe  is  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  throw  io  pieces 
cers.  of  zinc,  about  the  weight,  each  of  them,  of  one 

447.  4  Hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  Quickfilver  with  drachm.  The  zinc  foon  inflames,  and  is  converted 
chalk.— 4  Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  3  oz. ;  into  White  Hoccufi,  which  are  to  be  removed, 
prepared  chalk,  5  oz.  Rub  them  together  until  from  time  totime,  from  the  furface  of  the  metal, 
the  globules  disappear.'   This  is  very  little  ufed.    with  an  iron  fpatula,  that  the  combuftion  may 

448.  *  Hydrargyria  caleinatw.  Calcined  quick-  proceed  more  perfectly  ;  and,  when  the  inflam- 
filver.  Red  oxyd  of  quickfilver.—'  Take  of  pu-  mation  ceafes,  remove  the  oxyd  of  zinc  from  the 
rilied  quickfilver,  1  lb.  Expofe  the  quickfilver  in  crucible.  Another  piece  of  zinc  being  thrown  in, 
a  glafs  cucurbit,  having  a  flat  bottom,  in  a  fand-  the  operation  is  to  be  renewed  and  repeated  a9 
bath,  to  a  heat  of  6oou,  until  it  concretes  into  a  often  as  may  be  neceflary.  Laftly,  let  the  oxyd  of 
red  powder/  The  high  price  of  this  preparation  zinc  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  carbonat 
prevents  it  from  being  employed  in  common  prac-  of  lime/  This  is  employed  principally  as  an 
tice.  It  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  moll  ac-  antifpafmodic  in  epilepty  and  c  horea.  Its  doft  it 
tive  of  the  mercurials,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  from  a  to  5  gr.  twice  a-day,  gradually  increafed. 
of  the  moft  permanent  in  Its  effects,  and  has  been  453.  *  Sulphas  zincs  t  ohm,  -v'ttriolum  album. 
recommended  in  confirmed  /««,  where  other  pre-  Sulpbat  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol.—*  Take  of  zinc, 
parations  have  failed.  Its  dofe  is  half  a  grain  or  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  3  oz. ;  fulphuric  acid,  <  oz.; 
a  grain.  water,  ao  oz.   Mix  them,  and  the  effervefcence 

449.  4  Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  White  calx  of  being  finiflied,  digeft  for  fome  time  on  warn  fand. 
quickfilver. — *  Take  of  muriated  quickfilver,  fal-  Then  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper;  and,  after 
amrrioniac  (muriat  of  ammonia),  water  of  pre-  due  exhalation,  put  it  afide  that  cryftals  maybe 
pared  kail,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Diflblve  firft  the  formed.'  Sulphat  of  zinc  is  ufed  principally  as  an 
fal-ammorihtc,  and  then  the  muriated  quickfilver,  aftringent,  in  the  form  of  folution, — as  an  inje&ion 
in  diftifled  water,  to  which  add  the  water  of  pre-  in  gonorrhoea^  and  a  coifyrjuoi  in  ophthalmia, 
pared  kali.  Warn  the  powder  until  it  is  taftelefs.'  4j4«  *  Solutio  fulphatus  zinci.  Solution  of  ful- 
This  preparation,  formerly  known  by  the  name  phat  of  zinc.— 'Take  of  fulphat  of  zinc,  16  gr. ; 
of  white  precipitate  of mercury^  is  ufed  only  exter-  water,  8  oz.;  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  16  drop?, 
natly  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  an  application  Diflblve  the  fuhphat  of  zinc  m  water ;  then  the 
in  fome  cutaneous  affections.  acid  being  added,  ftrain  through  paper.'  It  t» 

chiefly  ufed  as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia. 

455".  *  Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  camfhora.  Wa- 
ter of  vltrrolated  zinc  with  camphor.  Pbarm% 
Load.— '  Take  of  vilriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce;* 
camphorated  fpirit,  half  an  ounce  by  meaftrre ; 
boiling  water,  try  mcafure,  a  lb.  Mix  them,  and 
ftrain  through  paper.'  This  alfb  is  ufed  as  a 
local  application  in  ophthalmia,  diluted  With  wa-' 
tcr. 

456.  '  Solutio  acetitis  zinc'f.  Schttfon  of  acetite* 
Then  evaporate  the  whole  liquor,  freed  from  im-  of  tlne.^4  Take  of  fulphat  of  ,zinc,, one  drachm ; 
purities,  m  a  glafs  veflef,  to  the  confluence  of  diftilled"  water,  10  oz.  Diffolve  ft,  -Take  alfo  of* 
thin  honey,  and  put  it  afide  in  a  cool  phicv,  that  acetite  of  lead,  4  fcruples;  diftiflctl  water,  xo  02? 
cryftals  may  concrete,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  DifTbtveit.  Mix  the  folution*.  Let  the  liquor* 
the  {hade.  Evaporate  the  remaining  liquor,  that  remain  at  reft  a  little;  then  ftrain  it*  This  fohi- 
there  may  be  a  new  formation  of  cryftals,  and  re-  tion  is  ufed  as  an  injection  in  gbtibrrhoea ;  it  n 
peat  this  evaporation  until  no  more  are  formed.'  more  aftringent  than  the  acetrte  of  lead,  and  left* 
It  is  principally  employed  externally  as  an  aftrin-  irritating  than  the  fulphat  of  2inc. 


450.  4  Acctii  plumbi:  olim,  Jaccharum  fdturm, 
or  cerujfa  acttata.  Acetite  Of  lead.—*  Take  of 
white  oxyd  of  lead,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  twice  its  weight  of 
diftilled  acetous  acid.  Let  the  mixture  ftand  on 
warm  fand  ontH  the  acid  become  fweet;  then 
pour  it  off,  and  add  a  frefli  quantity  as  often  as 
neceflary,  until  it  ceafe  to  acquire  fwectnefs. 


gent, — as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia ;  an  Injection 
in  gonorrhoea  ;  and  a  walh  in  fuperficial  inflam- 
mation. 

451.  •  Aqua  Uthargyri  acetati.  Water  of  ace- 
tated  litharge.  Pharm.  Land. — •  Take  of  litharge, 
alb.  4OZ.}  diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon.  Mix 
them,  and  boil  to  6  lb.  ftirrimr  conftantly ;  then 
put  afide  the  liquor.  After  the  impurities  have 
fubfided,  ftrain  it.'  This  preparation  has  been 
long' in  ufc  onder  the  name  of  Goulard* s  cktraS  of 
lead.  It  is  merely  a  folution  of  acetite  of  lead  in 
water  with  an  excefs  of  acid,  and  muft  be  always 
variable  in  ftrcngth.  It  is  applied  to  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  acetite  of  lead. 

Zincum. — Zinc. 


1' j. ■'•/<■ 
-Powders 


•  .... : 


S«CT.XXI.  POLVBRKS.- 

457.  4  This  is  the  fimpteft  form  of  compofv 
tion  of  medicines,  the  different  articles  bcinj* 
merely  reduced  to  povder,  and  mixed  together.' 
It  is  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch  remedies; 
as  are  not  ungrateful,  and  fuch  as  are  not  liable 
to  lofc  their  virtues  by  keeping.  The  pottder, 
when  it  is  to  be  taken,  is  mixed  with  any  convev 
nieht- vehicle. 

458.  4  Pulvis  aromatiau.  Aromatic  powder. 
— 4  Take  of  bark  of  cinnamon,  fmaller  cardamom 
feeds,  ginger  root,  of  each  cquaV  parts.  Rub 
them  into  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  a  glafs  phial  well  ftopt.'   In  the  London"  Phari. 


macopoeia  the  proportion  of  cinnamon  is  larger, 
45  a.  4  Oxidum  zinci.   Oxyd  of  zinc. — 4  Let  a   and  one  part  of  long  pepper  is  likewife  added.  It 
large  crucible  be  placed  in  a  furnace  filled  with   is  ufed  merely  to  give  fragrance  to  other  corrifto* 
burning  fuel,  fo  that  it  fhall  be  fomewhat  inclined   fitions.  •  . 

to  its  mouth  ;  and,  when  the  bottom  of  the  cru-      459.  4  Palais,  nfa-  i  Etropaei  compofitus.  Com- 
pound 
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pound  powder  of  afarabacca. — *  Take  of  the  nine  parts.   Rub  them  together  to  a  fine  pow- 

Jeaves  of  afarabacca,  three  parts ;  the  leaves  of  der.' 

marjoram,  flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part.  467.  '  Pulvis  opiatus.  Opiate  powder.  Pbarm. 

Rub  them  together  to  a  powder.'   This  is  ufed  Land. — '  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  rubbed 

as  a  mild  errhine,  and,  when  a  few  grains  are  to  powder,  one  drachm ;  prepared  burnt  hartf- 

fnuffed,  occafions  fneezing.  horn,  9  drachms.  Mix  them.'    In  thefe  powdera 

460.  *  Pulvit  carhonatis  raids  compofitus  :  olimt  the  opium  is  merely  divided  by  the  fubflancc 
pulvis  cretaceus.—*  Take  of  prepared  carbonat  of  mixed  with  it.  Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of 
lime,  4  oz.;  bark  of  cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  opium. 

a  half ;  nutmeg,  half  a  drachm.    Rub  them  toge-  468.  *  Pulvis  fcammonii  computus.  Compound 

ther  to  powder.     ..  powder  of  fcammony.—*  Take  of  fcammony,  fu. 

461.  *  Pulv'u  tretae  computus.  Compound  pertartrite  of  potafh,  of  each  equal  parts.  Rub 
powder  of  chalk.  Pharm.  Lond. — *  Take  of  pre-  them  together  into  a  very  fine  powder.*  The 
pared  chalk,  half  a  pound  ;  bark  of  cinnamon,  4  purgative  operation  of  the  fcammony  is  fuppofed 
oz. }  tormentil,  gum  arabic,  of  each  3  oz. ;  long  to  be  rendered  milder  by  the  fupertartrite  of  pot- 
pepper,  half  an  ounce.   Reduce  them  feparately  afli.   Its  dofe  is  from  10  to  ao  grains. 

to  powder,  and  mix  them.'   Thefe  powders  are  469.  *  Pulv'u  fcammonii  computus.  Compound 

defigned  as  antacids,  and  are  ufed  principally  in  powder  of  fcammony.   Pharm.  Lond. — 4  Take  of 

diarrhoea.   The  tormentil  of  the  London  Phar.  fcammony,  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  a  oz. ;  ginger,, 

macopceia  muft  render  it  more  aftringent.   The  half  an  ounce.   Rub  them  feparately  to  powder, 

dofe  of  cither  is.  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm.  and  mix  them.'   This  compofition  is  of  a  very 

461.  4  Pulv'u  cretae  compofitus  cum  opio.    Com-  different  nature  from  the  preceding;  the  ftimu- 

pound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium.   Pharm.  lating  operation  of  the  fcammony  not  being  cor- 

Lond.—1  Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk,  8  reeled,  but  rather  incrcafed  by  the  extract  of  jalap, 

oz.;  hard  purified  opium,  rubbed  to  powder,  one  and  the  ginger.   It  is  a  ftrong  cathartic.   Its  dofe 

drachm  and  a  half.   Mix  them.'   The  addition  is  10  grains. 

of  opium  to  aftringenta  and  antacids  in  diarrhoea  470.  *  Pulv'u  fcammonii  compofitus  cum  aloe. 

is  a  common  practice,  and  this  formula  affords  a  Compound  powder  of  fcammony  with  aloes, 

convenient  compofition  of  this  kind.   Its  dofe  is  Pharm.  Lond.—'  Take  of  fcammony,  fix  drachms; 

one  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm.  Two  fcruplcs  con-  extract  of  jalap,  focotorine  aloes,  of  each  one  oz. 

tain  very  nearly  one  grain  of  opium.  and  a  half;  ginger,  half  an  ounce.    Rub  them  fe- 

463.  *  Pulv'u  chclarum  cancri  compofitus..  Com-  parately  to  powder,  and  mix  them.'  The  addi- 
pound  powder  of  crabs  claws.  Pharm.  Lond. —  tion  of  the  aloes  cannot  alter  very  materially  the 
'  Take  of  prepared  crabs  claws,  1  lb. ;  prepared  operation  of  the  other  ingredients.  As  a  ftimtv- 
chalk,  prepared  red  coral,  of  each  3  oz.  Mix  lating  cathartic  it  may  be  given  in  a  dofe  from  10 
them.'   Thefe  different  articles  being  merely  car-  to  15  grains. 

bonats  of  lime,  more  or  lefs  pure,  the  mixing  of  471.  *  Pulv'u  fcammonii  cum  calomelane.  Pow- 

them  together  muft  be  entirely  fuperfluous.  der  of  fcammony  with  calomel.   Pbarm.  Lond. — 

464.  *  Pulv'u  jalapae  compofitus.  Compound  *  Take  of  fcammony,  half  an  ounce ;  calomel, 
powder  of  jalap.—'  Take  of  the  powder  of  the  refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drachms.  Rub  them 
root  of  jalap,  one  part ;  fupertartrite  of  potafh,  feparately  to  powder,  and  mix  them.'  It  is  ufed 
two  parts.  Rub  them  together  into  a  very  fine  both  as  a  cathartic  and  anthelmintic.  Its  dofe  is. 
powder.'.   By  this  addition  of  .  the  acidulous  tar-  from  ten  grains  to  one  fcruple. 

trite  of  potafh  to  jalap,  the  operation  of  the  latter  47a.  '  Pulv'u fulphatis  aluminae  compofitus  ;  o/i/n, 

is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered,  lefs  irritating  and  more  pidvis  fljpticus.    Styptic  powder,  now  compound 

refrigerant.  It  is  an  excellent  cathartic,  operating  powder  of  fulphat  of  argd. — 4  Take  of  fulphat  of 

freely,  in  a  dofe  of  a  drachm  and  a  half.  argil,  four  parts  ;  kino,  one  part.    Rub  them  into 

465.  '  Pulv'u  ipecacuanbae  tt  opii :  elim,  pulvis  a  fine  powder.'  This  has  been  fomctimes  ufed 
Doveri.  Powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium. —  internally  in  menorrhagia,  in  repeated  dofes  of  10 
■  Take  of  the  powder  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha,  or  15  grains,  ar.d  externally  as  a  flyptic  to  bleed- 
opium,  of  each  one  part;  fulphat  of  potafh,  8  ing  wounds. 

parts.    Rub  them  together  into  a  fine  powder.'  473.  *  Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella.     Powder  of 

Iq  this  compofition  we  have  au  example  of  the  aloes  with  canella.    Pharm.  Lond. — '  Take  of  fo« 

power  which 1  one  medicine  has  of  modifying  the  cotorine  aloes,  1  lb.;  white  cam*l!,i,  3  oz.  Rub 

action  of  another,  the ,  ipecacuan  rendering  the  them  feparately  to  powder;  then  mix  them.* 

operation  of  the  opium,  as  a  fudorific,  much  more  The  canella  covers  the  unplcafant  flavour  of  the 

certain  than  it  other  wife  would  be,  and  appear-  aloes;  and.  this  combination  is  fometimes  ufed  <i» 

ing  alfo  to  diminifh  its  narcotic  effect.  This  pow-  a  warm  (limulatiog  cathartic.    It  is  generally 

der  is  the  moA  certain  fudorific  we  poflefs,  and  made  into  a  tincture,  by  infufing  it  in  fpirit. 

as  fuch  is  eftabiifhed  In  practice.    The  medium  474.  *  Pulv'u  alces  cum  guaiaco.    Powder  of 

dofe  is  is  grains,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  be  aloes  with  guaiac.  Pharm.  Loud. — 1  Take  of  foco- 

aififled  by  the  fweating  regimen  ;  and  frequently  torine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  guaiac  gum 

it  is  neceffary  to  give  additional  fmaller  dofes  at  refin,  one  ounce;  aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce, 

intervals,  to  produce  fweat.   Its  principal  ufe  is  Rub  the  aloes  3nd  guaiac  feparately  into  powdrr; 

in  rheumatifm.  then  mix  them  with  the  aromatic  powder.'  This 

466.  4  Pulvis  opiatus.  Opiate  powder. — 4  Take  combination  is  flldom  ufed.  As  a  ltimutating 
of  6pium,  one  part ;  prepared  carbonat  of  lime,  aperient,  it  may  be  given  in  a  dole  cf  ij  cr  ao  gr. 
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475.  *  Puivis  alofs  turn  fitrro.  Powder  of  alors 
with  iron.  Pbarm.  Lotid.—'  Take  of  focotorine 
aloes,  one  ounce  and  11  half  (  myrrh,  two  ounces ; 
dried  extract  of  gentian,  fulphat  of  iron,  of  each 
one  ounce.  Rub  them  feparately  to  powder,  and 
mix  them/  This  combination  affords  a  remedy 
of  confiderable  power  in  amenorrhea.  Its  dofe 
is  from  xo  to  15  grains  at  bed  time. 

476.  *  Puivis  cervfiat  eomfiofittu.  Compound 
powder  of  cerufe.  Pharm.  ZW.— 4  Take  of  ce- 
rufe,  five  ounces  ;  farcocolla,  one  ounce  and  a 
half;  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  to- 
gether into  a  powder/  This  is  ufed  as  an  exter- 
nal application  to  fuperficial  inflammation,  diffu- 
sed in  water,  and  fometimes  as  a  collyrium,  or  an 
injection  in  gonorrhoea. 

477*  '  Puivis  tontrayervae  compofitus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  contrayerva.    Pharm.  Lend. — 

*  Take  of  contrayerva,  nibbed  to  powder,  five 
ounces;  compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one 
pound  and  a  half.'  There  feems  little  neceffity 
for  combining  contrayerva  with  carbon  at  of  lime, 
which  can  add  nothing  to  its  virtues.  The  dofe 
may  be  half  a  drachm,  or  ftwo  fcruples. 

478.  4  Puivis  myrrbae  computus.  Compound 
powder  of  myrrh.  Pharm.  Land.—*  Take  of 
myrrh,  dried  fcvin,  dried  rue.  Ruffian  caftor,  of 
each  one  ounce.  Rub  them  together  to  a  pow- 
der/ This  is  a  combination  of  fosoe  of  the 
more  powerful  emmenagogues.  It  may  be  given 
in  ammenorrheca  in  the  dofe  of  one  fcruple,  or 
half  a  drachm. 

479«  Puivis  fennae  computus.  Compound 
powder  of  lenna.  Pharm.  Lend.—1  Take  of  fen- 
ua,  cryftals  of  Tartar,  of  each  two  ounces;  fcam* 
mony,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  two  drachms.  Rub 
the  fcammony  feparately,  the  others  together,  in- 
to a  powder,  and  mix  them/  It  may  be  ufed  as 
a  purgative,  in  a  dofe  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm. 

480.  '  PuJvis  tragacantbat  compofitus .  Com- 
pound powder  of  tragacanth.    Pbarm.  Loud. — 

*  Take  of  tragacanth,  rubbed  to  powder,  gum 
arabic,  ftarcb,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  re- 
fined fugar  three  ounce*.    Rub  them  together 
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into  powder/  This  combination  of  mucilagi- 
nous fubftances  may  be  employed  as  demulcents, 
in  the  dofe  of  a  drachm,  or  more,  frequently  re- 
peated. 

Sect.  XXII.   Elrctuaria.— Electuaries. 

481.  4  Electuaries  are  competitions  of  the 
confidence  nearly  of  honey,  and  are  generally 
made  by  adding  to  any  powder  a  fufficiei.t  pro- 
portion of  fyrup  or  mucilage.  It  i3  a  form  adapt- 
ed  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch*  medicines  as  are  not 
ungrateful  in  tafte  or  flavour.  The  ingredients 
are  fo  proportioned,  that  the  dofe  (hall  not  be 
lefs  than  a  tea  fpoonfuJ,  and  not  more  than  twice 
or  thrice  that  quantity,  at  a  time. 

48a.  *  EitBuarium  aromat'uum.  Aromatic  e- 
lectuary. — *  Take  of  aromatic  powder,  one  part ; 
fyrup  of  orange  peel,  two  parts.  Mix,  beating 
them  well  together/  This  is  a  grateful  aromatic 
preparation,  frequently  combined  with  other  me- 
dicines, or  made  the  bafts  of  cordial  mixtures. 

483.  4  BkBuarium  cajjiae  fijulae.  Electuary  of 
purging  calua.— 4  Take  of  the  pulp  of  c&ffia  in 
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pods,  four  parts;  pulp  of  tamarind,  mama,  of 

each  one  part ;  fyrup  of  pale  rofe,  four  parts*. 
Diffbtve  the  manna  beat  in  a  mortar,  with  a  gen* 
tie  heat,  in  the  fyrup  ;  then  add  the  pulps,  and* 
by  a  continued  heat,  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  pro* 
per  confiftence/  This  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed.  It 
is  a  mild  laxative  m  the  dole  of  an  ounce. 

484.  4  EleQuarium  cajfiat  Jknnati  oHmteU3w» 
rmm  lemtivum.  Electuary  of  fenna.— •  Take  of 
the  leaves  of  fenna,  eight  ounces \  coriander 
feeds,  four  ounces;  liquorice  root,  three  ounces ; 
figs,  one  pound ;  pulp  of  tamarind,  pulp  of  caffia* 
pulp  of  prunes,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  refined  fugar, 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Rub  the  fenna  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  feparate  by  patting  through 
a  fieve  ten  dunces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the 
refiduum  With  the  figs  and  the  liquorice,  in  four 
pounds  of  water  to  one  half ;  then  exprefa  and 
ftrain.  Reduce  the  ft  rained  liquor,  by  evapora- 
tion", to  about  one  pound  and  a  naif.  Afterward* 
add  the  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a  fyrup.  Add^  tin's 
fyrup  gradually  to  the  pu'ps;  and,  laftly,  mix  in 
the  powder/  This  electuary  is  in  very  common 
ufe  as  a  mild  and  pleafant  purgative.  Its  dofe  if 
fix  drachms,  or  an  ounce, 

485*  '  EUffuarium  catethu:  olim,  een/tShja* 
ponica.  Electuary  of  catechu.— 4  Take  of  ex* 
tract  of  catechu,  fonr  ounces ;  kino,  three  oun» 
ces  {  bark  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  of  each  one 
ounce ;  opium,  diffufed  in  a  fuffkient  quantity  of 
Spanifh  white  wine,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  fy- 
rup of  red  rofe,  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  ho- 
ney, two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Reduce  the  fb* 
lid  ingredients  to  powder,  and,  mixing  with  them 
the  opium  and  fyrup,  form  an  electuary/  Thi# 
is  a  combination  of  the  more  powerful  aftrin- 
gents,  rendered  grateful  by  aromaties,  and  hav- 
ing its  efficacy,  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  incrcafr 
ed  by  the  opium.  It  is  the  bafis  of  the  common 
extemporaneous  aftriogent  mixture.  One  grain 
of  opium  is  contained  in  rather  more  than  ,  three 
drachma. 

486.  '  EUBuarhtm  o+idtum  :  -olim  ekSuarium 
thebaieum.  Opiate  electuary'.— 4  Take  of  aroma- 
tic powder,  fix  ounces;  Virginian  fnake-root, 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  three  ounces ;  opium, 
diffufed  in  a  fuffictent  quantity  of  Spanifh  white 
wine,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  one  pound. 
Mix,  fo  as  to  form  an  electuary/  This  has  kept 
its  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  as  a  fubftrtute  for 
the  mithridate  and  theriaca  Andromachi ;  prepa- 
rations once  highly  celebrated,  but  now  difcard- 
ed.  Each  drachm  contains  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
opium  ;  and  rather  more  in  that  prepared  by  the 
prescription  of  the  London  College.  . 

487.  4  EUttunrium  ftammomi.  Electuary  of 
fcammony.  Pharm.  Loud.—*  Take  of  fcammo- 
ny, rubbed  to  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  halff 
cloves,  ginger,  of  each  fix  drachms ;  oil  of  cara- 
way, half  a  drachm  ;  fyrnp  of  rofes,  q  s.  Mix 
the  aromaties,  rubbed  together  into  a  powder, 
with  the  fyrup ;  then  :idd  the  fcammony,  and 
laftly,  the  oil  of  caraway."  This  is  a  ftimulating 
cathartic ;  its  dofe  is  one  drachm. 

Sect.  XXIII.   Pilule.— Pills. 

488.  *  Pills  are  formed  from  3  mafs  fitfli- 
cumtly  iliff  ar.d  adbefive  to  preferve  the  round 
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form  which  it  given  to  them » this  due  confidence  employed.   Half  a  grain  of  k  is  contained  in  each 

being  obtained  by  adding  to  powder  a  fuflicient  pill.  One  pill  is  given  at  firft,  night  and  morning, 

quantity  of  fyrup,  mucilage  or  confervc.   It  it  a  and  the  dofe  is  gradually  increased, 

form  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  fach  medicines  497.  «  Piiulae  bydrar^yri.    Mercorial  pill. — 

as  are  naufeous  in  tafte  or  flavour*  and  fuch  as  '  Take  of  purified  quickfiwer,  conferve  of  red 

operate  in  a  fmall  dofe.   A  pill  ought  not  to  ex-  rofes,  of  each  one  ounce ;  ftarch,  two  ounces, 

ceed  five  grains  in  weight,  or  I  a  may  be  formed  Rub  the  qoickfilver  with  the  conferve.  in  a  glafa 

from  a  drachm  of  the  mats.  mortar,  until  the  globules  entirely  difappear,  axl- 

480.  *  Piiulae  atdeticae.   Aloetic  pills. — *  Take  ding,  as  there  may  be  oceafion,  a  little  mucilage 

of  focotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  foap,  of  each  e-  of  gum  arabic ;  then  add  the  ftarch,  and  be;vt, 

qual  parts.   Beat  them  with  firople  fyrup,  fo  as  with  a  little  water,  info  a  mafu,  which  is  to  be 

to  make  a  mafs  fit  for  forming  pills/  immediately  divided  info  480  pills.'   This  is  the 


490.  *  Piiulae  aloes  comfojrtae.  Compound  a- 
loes  pills.  Pbarm.  Loud. — '  Take  of  focotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ;  extract  of  gentian, 
half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  caraway,  two  fcruples ;  fy- 
rup of  ginger,  o.  s.  Beat  them  together.'  Un- 
der  either  of  thefe  fimple  form*,  aloes  is  very  corn- 


preparation  of  mercury  that  is  molt  generally 
employed  for  internal  life ;  and,  while  it  is  much 
milder  in  its  operation  than  fome  other*,  it  is  per- 
haps capable  of  anfweiinp  every  purpofe  which 
the  remedy  can  ferve.  The  common  dofe,  given 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  ufual  mercurial  ac- 


monly  exhibited  ti  a  cathartic.   Two  pills  are  a  tion,  is  two  pills  at  bed-time,  and  one  in  the  morn- 
medium  dofe.  ing,  which,  in  particular  cafes  and  habits,  requires 
491.  *  Piiulae  aloes  cum  ajju  Joctida.   Pills  of  to  be  incrcafed.   Four  or  fix  pills  given  at  once 
aloes  with  aflafoetida.-- '  Take  of  focotorine  a-  generally  excite  purging. 

loes,  aflafoetida,  foap,  of  each  equal  parts.   Beat      498.  «  Pihlae  ophtae  :  ohm,  piiulae  tbtbaicae. 

them  into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.'  Opiate  pills*—*  Take  of  opium,  one  part  ?  ex- 

Thefe  pills  have  been  given  in  dyfpeplia  and  a  me-  tract  of  liquorice,  feven  parts;  Jamaica  pepper, 

norrheea,  two  or  three  being  taken  at  bed-time  two  parts.    Mix  the  opium  and  the  extract  fepa- 


©ccafionally. 

49«.  '  Piiulae  aloes  cum  colocyntbide.  Pills  of 
aloes  with  coiocynth. — 4  Take  of  focotorine  a- 
fees,  Ccammony,  of  each  eight  parts  \  coiocynth, 


rately,  foftened  with  diluted  alkohol,  and  beat 
them  into' a  pulp;  then  add  the  Jamaica  pepper 
rubbed  to  powder,  and,  beating  them  well,  re- 
duce them  to  a  mafs.'   This  affords  a  form  un- 


four  parts ;  Culpa  at  of  potato  with  fulphur,  oil  of  der  which  the  exhibition  of  opium  may  be  con- 
cloves,  of  each  one  part.  Let  the  aloes  and  fcam-  cealed  from  the  patient.  Two  pills  contain  one 
mony  be  reduced,  with  the  fait,  to  powder  ;  then  grain  of  opium.  In  the  formula  of  the  London 
let  the  coiocynth,  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder,  and  College,  the  aromatic  is  omitted,  and  the  propor- 
the  oil,  be  added.  Laftly,  beat  them  with  muci-  tion  of  opium  increafed  ;  fo  that  each  pill 
lage  of  gum  arabic  into  a  mafs.'.  This  is  a  more 
powerful  cathartic  than  the  fimple  aloetic  pill, 
and  is  ufed  in  conllipation,  or  to  obviate  habitual 
coftivenefs.  Two  pills  are  a  common  dofe. 

493.  *  Piiulae  aloes  cum  myvrka.  Pills  of  aloes 
with  myrrh.-^-*  Take  of  locotorine  aloes,  four 
parts}  myrrh,  two  parts ;  faffron,  one  part.  Beat 
ifaem  into  a  mad  wkh  fimple  fyrup.'  This  com- 
pofition  has  long  been  in  ufe  as  a  Simulating 
aperient.  Two  or  three  pills  are  taken  at  bed- 


494*  *  Piiulae  affae  foe  ti  due  compofitae.  Com- 
pound aflafoetida  pills. — *  Take  of  aflafoetida, 
galbanum,  myrrh*  of  each  eight  parts ;  rectified 
oil  of  amber,  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  mafs 
with  fimple  fyrup.'  Thefe  pills  are  ufed  in  hyf- 
teria  and  amenorrhcea,  two  or  three  of  them  being 
taken  at  bed-time. 

495.  *  Piiulae  xalbcini  eompojttae*  Compound 
pills  of  galbanum.  Pbarm.  Lena".—*  Take  of  gaU 
ban  urn,  opoponax,  myrrh,  fagapenum,  of  each 
one  ounce)  aflafoetida,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of 
faffron,  q.  s.  Beat  them  together.'  Thefe  pills 
are  ftmilar  to  the  preceding  ;  are  ufed  in  the  fame 
cafes,  and  in  the  fame  dofe. 

496.  «  Piiulae  ammtmiareti  cupri.  Pills  of  am- 
moniuret  of  copper. — *  Take  of  ammonturet  of 


one  grain. 

499.  *  Piiulae  rbei  compofitae.  Compound  pills 
of  rhubarb.—'  Take  of  the  root  of  rhubarb,  one 
ounce ;  focotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms;  myrrh, 
half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  peppermint  half  a  drachm. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup  of  orange 
pee).'  This  is  a  moderate  laxative  much  em- 
ployed, efpecially  in  dyfpepttc  affections,  to  ob- 
viate coftivenefs,  and  ftimulate  gently  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftinee.  Two  pills  are  taken  at 
bed-time. 

500.  «  Piiulae  feiinticae.  Squill  pills.—'  Take 
of  the  dried  root  of  fqoill,  rubbed  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, one  fcruple ;  gum  ammonia,  fmaller  carda- 
mom feeds,  in  powder,  extract  of  liquorice,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Beat  them  with  fimple  fyrup 
Into  a  mafs.'  Under  this  form  fquill  is  often  gi- 
ven as  an  expectorant  In  afthma  and  chronic  ca- 
tarrh. Two  pills  are  taken  twice  a-day. 

*   Sect.  XXIV.  Taocmsci.— Troches. 

501.  '  Troches,  or  loxengcs,  confift  of  pow- 
ders brought  to  a  folid  form  by  the  addition  of 
mucilage.  When  moift,  they  form  a  foft  pafte,  in 
which  ftate  they  are  cut  into  fmall  fquare  or  round 
pieces,  and  thefc  are  hardened  by  drying.  It  is  a 
form  adapted  principally  to  fuch  medicines  as  are 


enpper,  fixteen  grains;  crumb  of  bread,  four  fcru-  defigned  to  diffblve  flowly  in  the  mouth;  and 

pics ;  water  of  carbooat  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  hence  they  are  always  rendered  pleafant  by  the 

may  be  fufficicnt.   Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  which  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  fugar.  They  are 

divide  into  3*  equal  pills.'    Under  this  form,  feldom  active  remedies. 

aromoniuret  of  copper  is  given  in  epilepfy,  and  50a.  «  Tnchifci  ear&onatis  colds.  Troches  of 

che  other  fpafmodic  ducafes  in  which  it  has  been  carbooat  of  lime.—*  Take  of  prepared  carbonat 
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lime,  four  ounces;  gum  arabie,  one  ounce; 

;  refined  fugar,  6  ounces. 
Rub  tbefe  to  powder,  and  make  it  into  a  mafa 
with  water*  fit  for  forming  troches.'  This  is  a 
pleafant  form  under  which  carboaat  of  lime  may 
be  giveq  as  an  antacid.  The  London  College, 
in  their  formula,  order  cinnamon  inftead  of  cot- 
meg. 

503.*  Trochi/ci glytjrrhizae.  Liquorice  troches. 
*  Take  of  extradt  of  liquorice,  gum  arabie,  of 
each  one  part;  refined  fugar,  two  parts.  Let 
them  be  diflblved  in  warm  water,  and  {trained. 
Then  evaporate  the  folution,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
into  a  malt,  which  form  into  troches.'  Thefe, 


troches.*  This  is  a  pleafant  form  for  giving  magi, 
nefia  as  an  antacid. 

509.  4  Trocbi/si  fotkyhuris.  Sulphur  troches.— 
Pharro.  Lond.-— *  Take  of  wafhed  flowers  of  fub» 
phur,  two  ounces ;  refined  fugar,  four  ounces; 
mucilage  of  "quince  feeds,"  y.  s-  Rub  them  toge- 
ther, and  form  troches.'  This  is  an  agreeable 
form  for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur. 

Sect.  XXV.  Liniment*,  Uncuenta,  st^Ce 
r-ata. — Liniments,  Ointments,  and  Ce- 
rates. 

510.  *  These  are  (imilar  forms,  confifling  of 
unctuous  matters,  and  differing  merely  in  the  de* 


from  their  demulcent  quality,  may  be  ufed  to  al-   grec  of  confiftence.   A  liniment 


18  O 


f  th 


e  con 


ifif- 


lay  coughing,  in  catarrh ;  but  the  fimple  extract 
of  liquorice  is  equally  effectual,  and  they  are 
fcaroety  ever  ufed. 

504.  *  T rocbifei  glyeyrrbiz,ae  cam  6pi%,  Liquo- 
rice troches  with  opium.—4  Take  of  opium,  two 
drachms ;  tincture  of  tolu  balfam,  half  an  ounce ; 


tence  of  thin  honey  j  an  ointment  is  firmer ;  and 
a  cerate  ftill  harder.  Oil  or  lard  is  their  common 
bafis;  the  due  confiftence  is  given  by  wax  or 
fpermaceti,  and  to  the  compofitton  may  be  added 
any  fubftance  which  is  to  be  ufed  under  thin 
form.   The  following  general  directions  are  given 


fimple  fyrup,  eight  ounces;  extract  of  liquorice,  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  for  their  prepa- 
ioftened  with  warm  water,  gum  arabie,  m  pow-  ration:  •  In  making  thefe  compofitions,  fat  and 
der,  of  each  fire  ounces.  Firft,  rob  the  opium  refinous  fubftances  are  to  be  melted  with  a  gentle 
with  the  tincture;  then  add  gradually  the  fyrup  heat,  ftirring  them  conftantly,  fpriokling  in,  at 
and  the  extract ;  afterwards  Iprinkle  in  the  pow-  tbofame  time,  dry  ingredients,  if  there  are  any, 
der  of  gum  arabie ;  and,  laxly,  dry  the  mafs,  that  in  fine  powder,  until  the  mixture,  by  cooling,  be- 
lt may  be  formed  into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  come  ftiff.V 
grains.*  Thefe  troches  arc  very  effectual  in  re- 
lieving the  tickling  cough  frequently  attending 
catarrh.  The  opium  is  the  active  ingredient ; 
the  others  cover  its  tafte  and  flavour,  and  render 
toe  com  po  lit  ion  pleasant,  adding  at  the  fame  time 


liniment. 


a  demulcent  quality.  One  drachm,  or  fix  trocheB,  parts.' 


511.  '  Livimentum  /implex.  Simple 
— •  Take  of  olive  oil,  four  parts;  white  wax,  one 
part. 

<ia.  *  Ungutntumjmp/fx.    Simple  ointment.— 
Take  of  olive  oil,  five  parts ;  white  wax,  two 


contain  one  grain  of  opium;  and  from  6  to  is 
may  be  taken  in  14  hours. 

50*.  *  Tfehifci gumm^/!.  Gum  troches^-*  Take 
of  gum  arabie,  four  parts;  ftarch,  one  part;  re- 
fined fugar,  twelve  parts.  Thefe  being  powdered, 
are  to  be  formed  into  a  mafo,  with  role  water,  fit 
for  forming  troches.'    This  compofition  is  de- 


51  j.  1  Cerotum  Jtmflex.  Simple  cerate.—*  Take 
of  olive  oil,  fix  parta;  white  wax,  three  parts; 
fpermaceti  \  one  part.'  Thefe  compofitions  differ 
merely  in  confifteace.  They  are  applied  fpread 
on  linen,  as  ufual  drefiings  to  flight  wounds  and 
excoriations.  ^. 

ji4.  *  UngucnUtm  adipis  JkuUar.  Omtment  of 
ligned  as  a  demulcent,  but  is  not  in  ufic ;  gum  hog's  lard.  Pharm.  Lond. — *  Take  of  prepared 
arabie,  when  pure,  anfwering  the  feme  purpofe  hogs  lard,  two  pounds;  rofe  water,  three  ounces, 
equally  well.  Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water  until  they  are 

506.  •  Trochi/ci nitratu  potnffae.  «  Troches  of  mixed;  then  liqoefy  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  put 
of  potato.—'  Take  of  nitrat  of  potafh,  one  it  afide,  that  the  water  may  fubfide.  Afterwards 
part ;  re  lined  fugar,  three  parts.  Beat  them  to  pour  off  the  ointment,  ftirring  it  conftantly  until 
powder,  and,  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  it  has  cooled.'  This  is  fimilar  to  the  preceding, 
make  them  into  a  mats  proper  for  forming  and  is  ufed  for-the  fame  purpofes.  It  is  perhaps 
troches."  Under  this  form,  nitrat  of  potafh  b  more  liable  to  become  rancid, 
fometimes  ufed  as  a  refrigerant  in  angina  tonfilla-  515.  '  Qngventum  rtfnofmm.  Refinous  ennt- 
ris,  and  to  allay  the  fenfe  of  beat  attending  fali-  mem.— «  Take  of  hogs  lard,  eight  parts ;  white 
vation.  refin,  five  parti;  yellow  wax,  two  parts.  Tbw 

joy.  •  Trochi/ci  amyli.  Starch  troches.  Pharm.  is  more  ftimulating  than  the  preceding,  and  it 
Loud.—*  Take  of  ftarch,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  ufed  as  a  drefling  where  the  objeft  ts  to  promote 
liquorice,  fix  drachms;  florentine  orris,  half  an   fuppu ration. 

ounce;  refined  lu  gar,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Rub  516.  «  Ungmntvm  fuhxris  mtloes  vejeaurn^' 
thefe  to  powder,  and,  with  mucilage  of  traga-  dim,  tmgumtum  epifpejlicum  fortim.  Ointment  of 
canth,  form  troches.  They  may  be  made  with-  the  powder  of  cantharides.— *  Take  of  relmous 
out  the  orris.'  Tbefe  troches  may  exert-  fome  ointment,  y  parts;  powder  of  cantharides,  one 
demulcent  power  in  catarrh;  but  they  are  little  part.'  This  is  the  ointment  commonly  employed 
ip  ufc.  to  cftablifh  a  purulent  difcharge,  or  form  an  iffue 

$08.  «  Trotbi/n  magntfim.  Magnefia  troches,  in  the  part  to  which  a  blhter  has  been  applied* 
Pharm.  Lond, — 4  Take  of  burnt  magnefia,  four  which  it  does  from  the  acrtdand  ftimulatm 
ounces;  refined  fugar,  two  ounces;  ginger,  in  lity  of  the  cantharides. 

powder,  one  fcrople.  Rub  them  together,  and,  517  *  Ungventum  infufi  melotJ  veficatont:  *  . 
'dditvg  mucilage  or  gum  arabie,  form  tbcuj  into   minium  ffifraftkum  mitiuu   Ointment  of  infu- 
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(ion  of  dahtharides.--'  Take  of  cantharides,  white 
refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  one  part;  Venice  tiuv 
pentine,  bogs  land,  of  each  two  parts ;  boiling 
water,  four  parts.  Macerate  the  cantharides  in 
the  water  for  a  night,  and  (train  the  liquor,  pref. 
ring  it  ftrongly ;  having  added  the  lard,  boil  the 
iiquor  till  the  water  is  evaporated;  then  add  the 
wax  and  refin.  Thefe  being  melted  and  removed 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpentine."  The  oint- 
ment with  the  powder  of  cantharides  fomctimes 
OCcalions  too  much  pain  and  irritation.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  ointment  from  the  infufion  of  cantha- 
tWles  being  milder,  is  employed,  and  is  ftill  fuf- 
ficicntly  ftimuiating  to  keep  up  the  purulent  dif- 
charge. 

5 1 8.  *  Unguentum  fub-acetit\s  cvpri  ;  olim,  unguen- 
tum ve  mginis.  Ointment  of  fub-acetite  of  copper, 
or  verdigris.— rf  Take  of  reitnous  ointment,  fifteen 
parts;  fub-acetite  of  copper,  one  part.'  This 
Ointment  is  ufed  as  an  efcharotic,  applied  to  foul 
ulcers.  It  in  general  requires  to  be  mixed  with  an 
additional  proportion  of  refinous  or  fimple  oint- 
ment. 

519.  '  Unguentum  hydrargyri;  vulgo,  unguen- 
tum cawleunu  Ointment  of  quickfilver. — 4  Take 
of  quickfilver,  mutton  fnet,  of  each  one  part  ; 
hogs  lard,  three  parts.  Rub  them  carefully  in  a 
mortar,  until  the  globules  of  quickfilver  difappear. 
It  may  be  made  alfo  with  a  double  or  triple  pro- 
portion of  quickfilver/ 

5*0.  *  Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.  Stronger 
ointment  of  quickfilver.  Pharm.  Lond. — *  Take 
of  purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ;  prepared 
hogs  lard,  23  ounces ;  prepared  tallow  z  ounce. 
Rub  firft  the  quickfilver  with  the  tallow  and  a 
little  lard,  until  the  globules  difappear  ;  then 
add  the  remaining  lard,  fo  aa  to  tc.-m  an  oint- 
ment.' 

521.  '  Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitim.  Mihlcr 
ointment  of  quickfilver.  Pharm.  Lond. — 1  Take 
Of  the  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilver,  one  part ; 
prepared  hogs  lard,  two  parts.   Mix  them/ 

521.  '  Mercurial  ointment  is  the  form  under 
which  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  fyflem  by 
external  friction.  One  drachm  of  the  Jlrong  oint- 
ment, (that  containing  equal  parts  of  mercury 
and  lard),  is  introduced  by  friction  in  the  evening, 
and  frequently  alfo  in  the  morning,  until  the  fyf- 
icm  is  affected.  The  weaker  ointments  ought  not 
to  be  employed,  as  they  merely  give  unneceffary 
trouble,  by  the  neceJfity  of  rubbing  in  fo  much 
lard. 

523.  '  Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  cintrei.  Oint- 
ment of  grey  oxyd  of  quickfilver. — *  Take  of  grey 
oxyd  of  quickfilver,  one  part ;  hogs  lard,  three 
parts.'  This  is  dcligntd  as  a  fuMitute  for  the 
mercurial  ointment,  and,  as  the  quickfilver  is  ful- 
ly cxydated,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  it  will 
prove  more  active. 

524.  '  Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  Oint- 
ment of  red  oxyd  of  quickfilver.—*  Take  of  red 
oxyd  of  quickfilver  by  nitric  acid,  one  part ;  hogs 
krrd,  S  parts.'  This  is  applied  as  a  mi  id  efcharo- 
tic to  remove  the  difcared  fur  face  of  ulcers,  and  as 
a  Simulant  to  promote  fuppuration. 

525.  *  Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  albae.  Oint- 
ment of  white  calx  of  quickfilver.  Pharm.  Lond. 
— 4  Take  of  white  oxyd  of  quickfilver,  1  drachm  > 
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ointment  of  hogs  lard,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  M:  : 
them  fo  as  to  form  an  ointment.  This  ointment 
is  fometimcs  ufed  as  an  application  in  pfbra,  and 
other  cutaneous  affections. 

526.  *  Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  fortius  : 
vuigo,  unguentum  citrinum.  Stronger  ointment  of1 
nitrat  of  quickfilver. — <  Take  of  purified  quick- 
filver, one  part;  nitrous  acid,  two  parts;  hofs 
lard,  twelve  parts.  Digeft  the  quickfilver  with 
the  nitrous  acid,  in  a  fand-bath,  until  a  folutiorr' 
n  obtained,  which,  white  it  is  hot,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  hogs  lard  melted  and  beginning  to  coo'. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  in  a  glafs  mortar,  fo 
at  to  form  an  ointment/  This  is  an  excellent 
application  to  certain  cutaneous  affections,  a  fmall 
quantity  being  rubbed  on  the  pars. 

527.  *  Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  mitius. 
Milder  ointment  of  nitrat  of  quickfilver^ — *  This 
is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding, 
with  a  triple  proportion  of  lard/  It  is  of  courfe 
a  much  milder  application,  and  is  defigned  to  be 
alfo  of  a  fofter  confluence;  but,  to  obtain  the 
latter  convenience,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the 
ftrong  ointment  with  the  requifite  proportion  of 
lard. 

528.  '  Unguentum  aeidi  nitrqfi.  Ointment  of  ni- 
trous acid. — 4  Take  of  bogs  lard,  one  pound ;  ni- 
trous acid,  fix  drachms.  Mix  the  acid  gradually 
with  the  melted  lard,  and  beat  the  mixture  tho- 
roughly while  it  cools/  In  this  preparation  part 
of  the  acid  is  decompofed,  and  part  of  it  com- 
bined with  the  lard.  It  is  defigned  as  an  applica- 
tion in  cutaneous  affections,  and  is  fimilar  in  its 
effects  to  the  preceding. 

529.  4  Unguentum  oxtdiplumbi  albi.  Ointment 
of  white  oxyd  of  lead. — 4  Take  of  fimple  ointment, 
five  parts ;  oxyd  of  lead,  one  part/  This  has  been 
ufed  principally  as  an  application  to  burns  ai:d 
fuperficial  inflammation. 

530*  '  Unguentum  atetitis  plumbi ;  vuJgot  «w- 
gventum  futurnimtm.  Ointment  of  acetite  of  lead. 
'  Take  of  fimple  ointment,  20  parts;  acetite  of 
lead  one  part/  This  ointment  i*  applied  to  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  preceding,  and  is  more  fre- 
quently ufed. 

531.  4  Ceratum  lithargyri  acetati  compejtum. 
Compound  cerate  of  acctatcd  litharge.  Pharm. 
Lond. — 4  Tike  of  water  of  acctatcd  litharge,  two 
ounces  and  a  half ;  yellow  w<ut,  four  ounces ; 
olive  oil,  nine  ounces;  camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Ruhthc  camphor  with  a  little  of  the  oil.  Melt 
the  wax  with  the  remaining  oil,  and  as  foon  as 
tiie  mixture  begins  to  become  thick,  pour  on  gra- 
dually the  water  of  acetated  litharge  and  Air  con- 
ftantly  until  the  mixture  has  cooled;  then  mix 
with  it  the  camphor  rubbed  with  the  oil/  This 
ointment,  ufualiy  named  Goulard's  Cerate,  differs 
little  from  the  preceding,  and  is  applied  to  fimilar 
ufes. 

532.  *  Ceratum  earbonatis  sine:  imfuri :  dim, 
ceratum  iapidis  calaminaris.  Cerate  of  impure 
carbonat  ot  zinc. — 4  Take  of  fimple  cerate  5  parts; 
prepared  impure  carbonat  of  zinc,  one  part/  This 
is  the  common  healing  cerate  applied:  to  flight 
wounds,  excoriations,  &c. ;  and  as  a  duffing  to 
ulcers.  The  carbonat  of  zinc  feems  to  give  it 
merely  a  ftiJFer  confidence. 

533.  *  Ungulhtum  oxidi  zinci  impuri ;  olim,  un- 

guentum 
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guentum  tutiae.  Ointment  of  rutty.—'  Take  of  unite  chemically  with  the  unAuottt  matter.  The 

limple  liniment,  five  parts;  prepared  impure  oxyd  fame  rule*  are  to  be  obferved  in  their  preparation, 

of  zinc,  one  part/   This  has  been  ufed  princi-  as  in  that  of  ointments. 

pally  as  an  application  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  34a.  *  Emplaftrum  Jimplex  :  olim,  emplajhrum 

s  j4.  •  Unguentum  oxidi  seinei.    Ointment  of  cereum.   Simple  plafteT. — «  Take  of  yellow  wax, 

oxyd  of  zinc— 4  Take  of  Ample  liniment,  fix  three  parts ;  mutton  fuet  and  refin,  of  each  two 

parts  a  oxyd  of  zinc,  one  part.'   Ointment  of  parts.'   The  principal  ufe  of  this  plafter  is  as  a 

oxyd'of  zinc  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  d reding  to  drefling,  when  fpread  thin  on  linen,  to  the  part 

ulcers,  and  fometimes  as  an  application  in  oph-  to  which  a  blifler  has  been  applied, 

thalmia.  543*  '  Emplaftrum  oxidi  plumbi  femiTvitrei: 

5iS4  *  Unguentum  p'u'u.   Ointment  of  tar. —  olim,  emplaftrum  commune. — •  Take  of  the  ferai- 

*  Take  of  tar,  five  parts;  yellow  wax,  two  parts.'  vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  one  part;  olive  oil,  two 

This  Simulating  ointment  is  fometimes  applied  parts.   Having  added  water,  boil  them,  ftirring 

to  foul -ulcers;  and  has  been  alfo  ufed  with  ad  van.  conftantly,  until  the  oil  and  the  oxyd  unite  into  a 

tage  in  tinea  capitis.  plafter.'   This  is  a  chemical  combination  of  the 

536.  •  Unguentum  Julphuriu   Ointment  of  ful-  oil  with  the  oxyd  of  lead,  and  is  of  a  confidence 

phur.  «Take  of  hogs  lard,. four  parts;  fubliov.  fufficiently  hard  to  form  a  plafter.   It  is  ufed, 

ed  fulphur,  one  part.  To  each  pound  of  thisoint-  fpread  00  leather  or  linen,  as  an  application  to 


fulphi 

ment^  add  of  eflential  oil  of  lemon,  or  efiential 
oil  of  lavender,  half  a  drachm.'  Under  this  form, 
fulpbur  is  applied,  by  friction,  as  a  remedy  in 


537*  "  Unguentum  elemi  eontpofitum.  Compound 
ointment  of  elemi.  Pharm.  Lond.— '  Take  of 
elemi,  one  pound ;  common  turpentine,  ten 
ounces;  prepared  fuet,  two  pounds;  olive  oil, 
two  ounces.   Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet,  and 


excoriations,  or  flight  wounds. 

544.  •'  Emplaftrum  rrfinofum  :  olim,  emplaftrum 
adharfivum.  Refinous  plafter. — '  Take  of  plafter 
of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  five  parts ;  refin, 
one  part.'  The  plafter  of  litharge  is  rendered 
more  adhefive,  and  fomewhat  fthnulating,  by  this 
intermixture  of  refin. 

545.  *  Emplaftrum  oxidi  ferri  rubri  :  oSm,  em* 
plajlrtm  roborans.  Strengthening  plafter.   '  Take 


having  removed  it  from  the  fire,  mix  it  immedi-  of  plafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  24  parts ; 

ately  with  the*  turpentine  and  oil ;  then  ftrain  the  refin,  Gx  parts;  yellow  wax,  olive  oil,  of  each  three 

mixture.'   This-  ointment  is  moderately  ftimu-  parts;  red  oxyd  of  iron,  8  parts.  Rub  the  red  oxyd 
lating,  fomewbat  fimilar  to  the  refinous  oint- 
t. 


538.  *  Unguentum  heUebori  olbi.  Ointment  of 
•white  hellebore.  Pharm.  Load.—'  Take  of  white 
hellebore,  rubbed  to  powder,  one  ounce;  oint- 
ment of  hogs  lard,  four  ounces;  efience  of  le- 
mon, half  a  fcruple.  Mix  them,  fo  a*  to  form  an 
ointment.'    Hellebore  is  ufed,  under  this  form, 


of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients melted.'  This,  fpread  on  leather,  is  fome- 
times ufed  as  an  application  in  flight  cafes  of  lum- 
bago, and  feems  to  prove  ufeful,  merely  by  af- 
fording a  mechanical  fupport. 

546.  '  Emplaftrum  effae  fottidae.  Affafottida 
plafter. — '  Take  of  platter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd 
of  lead* 


,  affafa'tida,  galbanum,  yellow  wax,  of 
as  an  application  to  pfora.   It  is  fomrtimes  cftec*  each  one  part.'  This  plafter  is  fometimes  applied 
tual,  and  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  fulphur  to  the  breaft  or  fide,  as  a  remedy  in  hyftewe  af- 
intment.  fedions. 

Unguentum  fambuci.   Ointment  of  elder.      547-  '  Emplaftrum  gummofvm.   Gum  plafter. 
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Pharm,  Lond.  *  Take  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  — *  Take  of  plafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead, 


4  lb. ;  prepared  mutton  fuet,  3  lb. ;  olive  oil,  1  lb. 
Boil  the  flowers  of  elder  with  the  fuet  and  the 
olive  oil  until  they  become  friable ;  then  prefa 
out  the  fluid,  and  ftrain  it.'  The  elder  flowers 
communicate  nothing  to  the  unctuous  matter, 
but  a  rich  green  colour.  ... 

440. '  Ceratum  faponu.  Cerate  of  foap.  Pharm* 
Lond. — *  Take  of  foap,  8  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  10 
oz.;  litharge,  in  powder,  1  lb. ;  olive  oil,  1  lb.; 
vinegar,  one  gallon.   Boil  the  vinegar  wath  the 


8  parts ;  ammoniac,  galbanum,  yellow  wax,  of 
each  one  part.'  This  plafter  has  been  ufed  as  an 
application  to  indolent  tumours,  and  fometimes 
to  promote  fuppuration. 

348.'*  Emplaftrum  hjdrargjri.  Qurckfilver  plaf- 
ter .-V  Take  olive  oil,  refin,  of  each  one  part  % 
quickfilver,  three  parts ;  plafter  of  femi-vitreous 
oxyd  of  lead,  fix  parts.  Rub  the  quickfiiver  with 
the  oil  and  refin  melted  together,  and  then  cooled, 
until  the  globule*  difappear;  then  add,  gradually, 


litharge  oh  a  uentlc  fire,  Birring' conftantly  until   the  plafter  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  melted 
the  mixture  become  uniform  and  thick;  then  mix  v 
with  it  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  a  ce- 
rate.' -  This  compotition  muft  derive.its  efficacy 
principally  from  the  acetite  of  lead,  formed  by 
the  boiling  of  the  vinegar  on  the  litharge. 

Sect.  XXVI.  Emflastra.— Plasters. 


and  mix  the  'whole  carefully.'  This  plafter 
applied  as  a  difcotieot  to  indolent  tumours. 

549.  '  Emplaftrum  \f\tpondieum.  Soap  plafter. 
— •  Take  of  plafter- of  *emi-vifreotis  oxyd  of  lead, 
4  parts;  gum  plafter,  two  parts ;  foap  diced,  one 
part.  Mix  the  foap  with  the  plafters  melted  to- 
gether ;  then  boil  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  plafter/ 
This  is  much  inferior  to  the  mercurial  plafter,  and 
is  fcarcely  ever  ufed. 

350. '  Emplaftrum  meloes  vtficatorii:  olim,  em- 


341. 4  Plasters  differ  from  ointments  in  their 
much  firmer  confidence,  which  is  fuch  that  they 
do  not  adhere  to  the  band,  and  require  to  be 

heated  in  order  to  be  fpread.  They  owe  this  con-  plaftrum  vefteatorhon.  Plafter  of  cantharides. 
fiftence,  in  general,  to  a  larger  proportion  of  Uliftering  plafter. — '  Take  of  mutton  fuet,  yellow 
wax,  or  fometimes  to  the  addition  of  certain  me-  wax,  refin,  cantharides,  of  each  equal  weights. 
Ul!»c  oxyds,  particularly  thofe  of  lead,  which  Mix  the  cantharides,  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder, 
.t  with 
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with  the  other  ingredients,  melted  together,  and  556.  *  Emplajhum  pieij  Burgmdicae  compofitum. 

removed  from  the  fire/   This  is  the  plafter  ufu-  Compound  Burgundy  pitch  plafter.  Pbarm.  Lend. 

ally  employed  to  raife  a  blifter.   It  is  of  a  fbfter  — *  Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  %  lb. ;  ladanum, 

coofifteace than  the  other  philters,  that  it  may  ad-  1  lb. ;  yellow  refin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  4  oz.  ; 

mit  of  being  fpread  without  the  affi  fiance  of  heat,  cx pre fled  oil  of  nutmeg,  1  oz.   To  the  pitch,  re- 

which  would  impair  the  acrid  quality  of  the  can-  fin  and  was,  melted  together,  add  firft  the  lada- 

th  irides.    It  requires  to  be  applied  xa  hours  to  num,  then  the  oil  of  nutmeg/    Burgundy  pitch* 

produce  a  perfect  blifter :  it  is  then  removed ;  with  the  addition  of  a  little  wax  to  give  it  more 


the  veGcle  is  cut,  and  the  inflamed  furface  dreffed 
with  fimple  cerate  or  plafter. 

SSI-  *  EmplaJIrum  meloes  veficatorii  compofitum. 
Compound  plafter  of  cantbarides. — 1  Take  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  turpentine,  cantbarides,  of  each  1% 
parts ;  yellow  wax  four  parts ;  fub-acetite  of 
copper,  two  parts;  muftard  feed,  black  pepper, 
of  each  one  part.  To  the  Burgundy  pitch  and 
wax  melted,  add  the  turpentine.  When  this  it 
melted,  and  while  the  fluid  is  mil  warm,  add  the 
other  ingredients  mixed  and  rubbed  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, Birring  conftantly,  fo  as  to  form  a  plafter/ 
It  occasionally  happens,  that  the  common  plaRer 
of  cantharides  is  inefficient  to  excite  a  blifter, 
even  when  its  furface  has  been  fprinkled  over 
with  powdered  cantharides.  In  fuch  cafes,  or 
even  in  others,  where  it  is  neceffary  that  a  blifter 
fhould  be  quickly  railed,  this  powerful  compofi- 
liou  may  be  employed.  Its  operation  is  accom- 
panied with  a  very  pungent  fenfation  of  heat. 

5«s.  '  EmplaJIrum  ammomaci  cum  btfdrargyro. 
Platter  of  Ammoniac  with  quickfilver.  Pbarm. 
lend.—*  Take  of  ft  rained  ammoniac,  1  lb.  Pu- 
rified quickfilver,  3  oz. ;  fulpburated  oil,  one 


tenacity,  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  rubefacient,  un- 
der the  form  of  plafter.  The  addition  of  the 
other  ingredients  of  this  compound 
render  it  rather  more  ftimulating. 

557.  1  EmplaJIrum  tbmris  compofitum. 
pound  frankincenfe  plafter.  Pbarm.  Loud. — 1  Take 
of  frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ;  dragons  blood,  3 
oz. ;  litharge  plafter,  a  lb.  To  the  litharge  plaf- 
ter, add  the  others  rubbed  t  e  powder/  This  is  6» 


to  the  plafter  of  red  oxyd  of  iron  of  the  Edin. 
aacopaia,  and  is  applied  to  fhe  fame  ufe*. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Cataplasm ata*  Cataplasms. 


558.  *  Cataplasma  a lu m ims.  Alum 
plafm.  Pbarm.  Load.—*  Take  the  whites  of  two 
eggs :  agitate  them  with  a  piece  of  alum,  until  a 
coagulum  is  formed/  This  is 
ployed  as  an  aftringent  appucatu 
of  ophthalmia. 

559.  '  Cataplafma  cumin.  Cumin  eataplafm. 
Pbarm.  Lond.—*  Take  of  cumin,  1  lb. ;  bay  ber- 
ries, dried  fcordium,  Virginian  fnake  root,  of  each 
3  oc ;  cloves,  1  oz.  Rub  them  all  together  into 
powder;  and  having  added  three  times  their 


drachm,  or  q.  t.   Kub  the  quickfilver  with  the  weight  of  honey,  form  a  eataplafm.'— This  has 


fulpburated  oil,  until  the  globules  difappear;  then 
add  gradually  the  melted  ammoniac,  and  mix 
them/  This  is  fimilar  in  its  powers  to  the  fim- 
pie  mercurial  plafter,  and  is  applied  to  the  fame 
purpofes. 

553.  *  EmplaJIrum  cum  int.  Cumin  plafter, 
Pbarm.  Land. — 4  Take  of  cumin,  caraway,  bay 
berries,  of  each  3  oz. ;  Burgundy  pitch,  3  lb. ; 
yellow  wax,  3  oz.  With  the  pitch  and  wax 
melted,  mix  the  other  ingredients  rubbed  to 
powder,'  This  has  been  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  Aomach  as  a  moderate  ftimulant  with  no 
great  effeA. 

554.  '  EmplaJIrum  ladani  compofitum.  Cora- 


been  ufed  as  a  ftimulating  eataplafm  to  parts 
{hewing  a  difpofition  to  gangrene. 

560.  '  Cataplafma  Jinapios.  Muftard  eataplafm. 
Pbarm.  Lond.—1  Take  of  muftard  in  powder, 
crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  vinegar, 
warm,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  Mix  fo  as  to 
make  a  eataplafm/  This  is  the  common  finap- 
ifm  which  is  applied  with  advantage,  as  a  power- 
ful ftimulant,  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  in  typhus 
where  there  is  a  determination  to  the  head,  and 
in  comatofe  affections/ 

561.  Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  the 
fubftance  of  Mr  Murray's  ingenious  Treatife  on 
Pharmacy,  we  fhall  conclude  with  a  few  extracts 

pound  platter  of  ladanum.  Pbarm'.  Lond. — *  Take   from  bis  two  apptndixts ;  wherein  he  treats  of  the 


of  ladanum,  3  oz. ;  frankincenfe,  one  ounce;  cin- 
namon in  powder,  exprefled  oil  of  nutmeg,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  fpearmint,  one  drachm.  To 
the  melted  frankincenfe  add  firft  the  ladanum 
foftened  by  heat,  then  the  exprefled  oil  of  nut- 
meg ;  afterwards  mix  tbefe  and  the  cinnamon  with 
the  oil  of  fpearmint,  and  beat  them  in  a  warm 
mortar.  Keep  the  plafter  in  a  clofe  veffel/  This 
plafter  has  been  applied,  like  the  . former,  to  re- 
lieve, a  qaufea  and  flatulence,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  more  powerful  ftimulant. 

5  j 5.*  EmplaJIrum  litbargyri  compofitum.  Com- 
pound litharge  plafter.  Pbarm.  Lond. — *  Take  of 
htharge  plafter,  3  lb. ;  ftrained  galbanum,  8  oz. 
Mix  the  frankincenfe,  rubbed  to  powder,  with 
the  galbanum  and  turpentine  melted,  and  add  the 
litharge  plafter,  melted  with  a  flow  fire/  This 

is  fimilar  in  its  qualities  to  the  gum  plafter,  and  them  has  now  been  nearly  relinquilhed ;  yet  fine* 
is  nfed,  like  it,  as  a  difcutient,  and  to  promote  they  are  capable  of  producing  important  changes 

in  the  ftate  of  the  functions,  and  of  the  gCTtrit 


Gases,  ELECTRICITY,  and  Galvanism  ;  and  of 

Medical  Prescriptions. 

APPENDIX. 

Sect.  I.  Of  tbt  Gases  employed  as  Remedies. 

56s. '  Substances  exifting  in  tbe  aerial  form,' 
(fays  our  author,)  •  might  a  priori  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  producing  important  effects  on  tbe  fyf- 
tem,  as  by  refpiration  they  are  brought  to  ad  di- 
rectly on  the  mat's  of  blood,  and  induce  H  ilk 
chemical  changes.  And  they  actually  occafion 
immediate  and  ftriking  alterations  in  tbe  functions 
of  life. 

563.  4  Though  the  expectations  that  were  at 
one  time  formed,  with  regard  to  their  medicinal 
efficacy,  have  not  been  realized,  and  the  ufe  of 
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fy  ftern,  and  finee  the  propofition  mod  be  ad-  tion  of  oxygen  according  to  the  effects  produced- 

mined,  that  rwy  fobftance  pofleffed  of  fuch  From  one  to  two  quarts  of  oxygen  are  given,  by 

powers  may  be  capable  of  acting  at  a  powerful  breathing  it  in  its  diluted  ftate,  at  intervals,  in  the 

remedy,  they  ooght  not  to  be  entirely  loft  fight  Of,  courfe  of  the  day.   It  generally  increafes  the  force 

or  t>e  difcarded  from  the  materia  medtca.   In  the  and  velocity  of  the  putfe. 

aerial  kingdom,  we  have  actually  the  two  extremes       570.  *  Nitrous  oxyd  gas.  This  gat,  a  compound 

of  ftimulant  and  fedative  power.  of  oxygen  and  azot,  m  the  proportion  of  37  of 

564.  •  The  model  of  preparing  thcfe  galea  are,  the  former  to  63  of  the  latter,  is  moft  economi- 

in  a  great  meafure,  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  cally  obtained,  and  in  great  eft  purity,  from  the 

The  manner  of  administering  them  is  nearly  the  decompofitionof  nitrat  of  ammonia  by  heat.  When 

f.ime.    They  mar  be  breathed  from  a  jar  placed  this  fait  is  expofed  to  a  temperature,  about  400" 

in  water :  but  this  is  difficult,  from  the  effort  re-  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  its  principles  re-act  on  each 

quired  to  fuftain  the  column  of  water  within  the  other,  and  enter  into  new  combinations.  The 

jar.   This  may  be  partly  remedied,  by  poifing  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  attracts  part  of  the 

the  tm  in  water,  or,  more  completely,  by  breath-  oxygen  of  the  nitric  add  to  form  water ;  and  the 

ing  from  the  gazometer.    But  the  eafieft  mode  it,  remaining  oxygen  combining  with  the  azot  both  of 

for  the  patient  to  breathe  the  gat  from  a  filk  bag,  the  acid  and  of  the  ammonia,  forms  this  partita* 

to  which  a  tnbe  with  a  ftop-cock  it  affixed.  In  lar  compound,  nitrous  oxyd,  which  it  difengaged 

infpiring  and  expiring  the  gas,  the  noftrilt  require  in  the  gafeout  form.   It  requires  to  ftand  fome 

to  be  dofcd.  houn  to  depofit  a  (mall  portion  of  feline  matter, 

<6j . c  The  gafet  that  have  been  employed  in  before  it  it  fit  to  be  breathed, 
medicine,  may  be  coofidered  under  the  di virions      571.  *  The  effects  of  nitrons  oxyd  gas  on  the 

of  thofe  which  rxatt,  and  thole  which  atprtfs  the  fyftem,  when  it  it  refpired,  are  fcarcely  analogous 

functions  of  life.   To  the  former  order  belong,  to  thofe  of  aay  other  agent.  The  excitement 

*  Gas  cxyrtnium.   Oxygen  gas.  which  it  produces  is  extended  to  the  functions  of 

*  Gax  oxydum  nhrofmm.  Nitrous  oxyd  gat.  body  and  mind  with  more  rapidity  and  force  than 
566. 4  Oxyttn  gas  it  procured  from  black  oxyd  that  arifing  from  the  action  of  the  moft  powerful 

of  manganese  by  heat/   (See  Oxygen,  §  2.)  ftimnlants.   It  it  accompanied  with  fenfations  as 
For  medicinal  purpofet  the  gas  is  transmitted  various  as  they  are  peculiar ;  and,  what  ftill  tnort 
through  water,  and  is  allowed  to  ftand  over  it  for  makes  the  fingularity  of  its  operation,  this  high 
fome  hours  before  it  is  breathed.  excitement  of  the  functions  of  life  and  cxhilara- 
567.  *  As  oxygen  is  fo  immediately  neceflary  tion  of  mind  are  not  followed  by  proportional 
to  the  fupport  of  life,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  languor  or  debility;  the  ftate  of  the  fyftem  gra- 
when  afforded  in  a  more  pure  and  concentrated  dually  returns  to  the  healthy  ftandard,  without 
ftate  than  that  in  which  we  breathe  it  in  at-  any  apparent  wafte  of  power.  A  fobftance  cap- 
mofpheric  air,  it  would  prove  a  falutary  agent  of  able  of  acting  in  fuch  a  manner,  we  might  fup- 
no  inconfideraWe  power.   To  this  interference,  pole,  would  prove  one  of  our  moft  valuable  reme- 
however,  independent  of  any  experience,  an  objec-  diet.  The  tranfient  nature  of  its  operation  muft 
tion  occurs,  founded  on  fome  experiments  made  undoubtedly  limit  its  medicinal  efficacy ;  but 
by  Lavoifier,  and  repeated  by  Davy,  which  prove,  ftill,  in  difeafes  of  extreme  debility,  we  fcem  jufti- 
that  when  animals  are  fupplied  with  pure  oxy-  fied  in  expecting  from  its  admlniftration  the  moft 
gen,  or  with  oxygen  mixed  with  a  portion  of  at-  beneficial  effects.  It  has  not,  however,  been  very 
mofpheric  air,  ftill  lefs  of  it  is  confuraed  than  in  extenfively  employed.  In  paralyfis  it  has  been 
ordinary  refpiration.  But  though  this  fact  fhould  ufed  with  advantage.  In  difeafes  of  increafed  lien- 
be  admitted,  the  greater  adtvity  of  pure  oxygen  Ability,  it  may  prove  hurtful  \  and  when  breath* 
gas  on  the  fyftem  is  undoubted.  It  is  fhewn  by  ed  by  delicate  females,  it  has,  in  more  than  one 
the  effects  which  refult  from  its  infpiration,  and  inftance,  induced  hyfteric  affections.   The  dofe 
ftill  more  forcibly  by  the  fad  afcertained  by  Prieft-  which  is  requifite  to  produce  its  peculiar  effects 
ley,  Lavoifier,  and  Davy,  that  animals  confined  varies  from  four  to  nine  quarts,  which  may  be 
in  air,  with  an  increafed  proportion  of  oxygen,  breathed  pure  or  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of 
die  before  it  it  exbaufted,  and  even  while  the  air  at  mofpheric  afr.   It  cannot  be  breathed  undilu  * 
which  they  breathe  contains  more  oxygen  than  ted  for  more  than  four  minutes  and  a  half,  infers 
common  air,  and  can  enable  another  animal  to  fibility  being  induced. 

live.  57*. '  Nothing  fatisfactory  can  be  faid  as  to  its 

568.  '  Oxygen,  when  refpired,  acts  partly  by  mode  of  action,  fince  we  know  fo  little  of  the  con- 
'  communicating  a  ftimulating  quality  to  the  blood,  nection  which  fubfifts  between  the  phenomena  of 

ihy  which  the  left  fide  of  the  heart  and  the  arterial  life  and  the  chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  the 

fyftem  are  excited  to  action.    The  phenomena  fyftem.  We  can  only  mark  the  diffimilarity  of  its 

of  afphyxia  from  itt  aWtracVioo,  prove  that  it  operation  to  that  of  any  other  phyfical  agent. 
1.  likewife  exertt  fome  other  operation  more  imme-      573.  <  Under  the  fecond  fub-divifion  of  the 

I  diately  fubfervient  to  the  functions  of  life.  Oafes,— thofe  which  depreft  the  functions  of  life, 

569.  «  The  difeafet  in  which  oxygen  gat  hat  might  probably  be  placed  all  the  fubftancet  exift- 
been  adminiftered,  are  principally  thofe  of  chro-  ing  in  the  aerial  form,  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxyd 
me  debility,  chlorous,  afthma,  fcrofola,  dropfy,  excepted.  The  following  are  thofe  which  hate 
P*ralyfts,  and  fome  cutaneous  affections.   It  re-  been  medicinally  employed ; 

qrires  to  be  diluted  with  from  10  to  so  or  more      *  Gas  bjdrogentum.   Hydrogen  gat> 
P*rts  of  at  mofpheric  ah*j  increafing  the  propor.      •  Gas  azotkum.   Azotic  gas. 

•  4C*7 
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*  Gas  atUum  carbonicvm.   Carbonic  acid  gas. 

'  Gas  hjdrogemum  carbonatum.  Carbonated 
hydrogen  gas. 

574. 4  Hydrogen  gas,  when  it  is  to  be  breathed, 
is  to  be  procured  by  palling  water  in  vapour  over 
pure  iron  heated  to  the  temperature  of  ignition. 
The  iron  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  the 
,  hydrogen  aflumes  the  aerial  form.'  (Sec  Chkmis- 
'  try,  Index.)  4  Hydrogen  gas  received  into  the 
lungs  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  pofitive  delete- 
rious power :  all  its  effeds  feem  referable  merely  to 
the  exclufion  of  oxygen.  In  a  pure  ftate,  if  the 
lungs  have  been  prcvioufly  emptied  as  much  as 
poffiblc  of  atmofpberic  air,  it  cannot  be  breathed 
above  three  quarters  of  a  minute.  It  quickly  oc- 
cafions a  gkiuinefs  and  fenfe  of  fuffocation ;  the 
countenance  becomes  livid,  and  the  pulfe  finka 
rapidly ;  but,  when  diluted  with  two  thirds  or  an 
equal  part  of  atmofpheric  air,  it  can  be  fafely 
breathed ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  produce  any  very 
important  effect.  It  occafions  fome  diminution 
of  raufcular  power  and  fenfibility,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  force  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been  ufed 
in  catarrh,  haemoptyfis/and  phthifis,  but  its.  powers 
feera  merely  thofe  of  a  palliative. 

575. 4  Azot.— What  has  been  faid  of  hydrogen 
applies  likewifc  to  azot.  It  fcems  to  exert  no  po- 
fitive auction  on  the  fyftcm,  but  to  produce  its  ef- 
fects by  excluding  oxygen.  As  it  is  not  fo  eafily 
obtained  pure  as  hydrogen,  it  has  been  lefs  em- 
ployed. 

576. 'Carbonic  acid  gas. — To  obtain  this  gas 
in  a  proper  ftate  of  purity  for  breathing,  carborut 
of  lime  (chalk  or  white  marble),  is  expofed  to  a 
ft rong  red  heat  in  an  iron  tube.  The  carbonic 
acid  which  is  difengaged  is  collected  over  water, 
as  it  is  not  immediately  largely  abforbed  by  that 
fluid.'  See  Chemistry,  Index. 

577. 4  This  acid  gas,  when  it  is  infpired,  proves 
more  fpeedily  fatal  than  azot  or  hydrogen.  It  ap- 
pears to  excite  fpafraodic  contraction  of  the  epi- 
glottis, fo  as  very  fpeedily  to  induce  fuffocation ; 
and  it  has  this  effect,  even  when  diluted  with  near- 
ly an  equal  part  of  atmofpheric  air.  The  refpira- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  employed  at  an  ear* 
lier  period  than  that  of  the  other  gafes.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  phthifis.  In  the  many 
cafes  however  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  though 
it  might  leffen  the  expectoration,  diminifli  the 
hectic  fever,  and  act  as  an  anodyne,  there  it  little 
evidence  of  its  having  ultimately  effected  a  cure. 
It  is  given  diluted  with  four  or  fix  parts  of  atmof- 
pheric air. 

578.  *  Carbonic  acid  has  likewife  been  employ- 
ed as  a  local  application  to  cancer  and  painful 
ulceration,  and  has  at  leaft  been  ferviceable  as  a 
palliative.  A  ftream  of  it  is  directed  on  the  part 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  A  cataplafra,  formed 
of  fubftances  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation  has,  in 
fome  mcafure,  a  firailar  effect. 
-  579'  4  Carbonated  hydrogen  gas. — The  gas 
which  has  been  ufed  in  medicine  under  this  name, 
is  obtained  by  patting  the  vapour  of  water  over 
charcoal  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  in  an  iron 
tube.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  one 
part  of  the  charcoal,  forming  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  another  part  of  it,  and 
forms  this  fpecies  of  carbonated  hydrogen.  The 
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carbonic  acid  is  abftracted  by  agitating  the  gas  in 
lime-water.  This  is  the  moft  active  of  thofe  gafes 
which  operate  by  depreffing  the  functions  of  life, 
and  is  perhaps  the  moft  powerful  agent  of  this 
kind.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  atmofpheric 
air,  it  occafions  immediate  vertigo,  ficknefs,  dimi- 
nution of  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  pulfe,  re- 
duction of  mufcular  vigour,  and  in  general  every, 
fymptom  of  diminifhed  power.  It  can  fcarcely  be 
breathed  in  an  undiluted  ftate.  Mr  Davy  found, 
that  at  the  third  infpiration,  total  infenfibility  was 
induced,  and  fymptoms  of  extreme  debility  con* 
tinued  for  a  confiderable  time. 

580.  *  As  a  medicinal  agent,  it  is  the  gas  of 
which  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its  efficacy  is  great- 
eft.  In  phthifis,  in  many  cafes,  it  unequivocally 
relieved  the  fymptoms,  and  at  leaft  arretted  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  Much  caution  is  requiOte 
with  regard  to  the  dofe.  At  firft,  one  pint  of  the 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  diluted  with  twenty 
parts  of  atmofpheric  air,  may  be  refpired;  the 
quantity  may  be  flowly  increafed,  and  with  lefs 
dilution,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  produdioo  of 
great  vertigo  or  mufcular  debility.  Not  more 
than  from  two  to  four  quarts  can  be  taken  in  the 
day,  even  when  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed 
to  it  for  fome  time.  It  is  always  more  powerful 
when  recently  prepared,  than  when  it  has  been 
kept  for  fome  days. 

Sect.  II.  O/Electricity. 

581.  1  The  medicinal  operation  of  electricity 
may  be  referred  to  its  ftimulant  power.  It  pro- 
duces forcible  contractions  in  the  irritable  fibre  ; 
excites  therefore  to  action,  if  duly  applied ;  and, 
when  in  excefs,  immediately  exhaufts  irritability* 
It  poffeffea  the  important  advantages  of  being  ea- 
fily brought  to  act  locally,  and  of  being  confined 
to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  while  it  can 
alfo  be  employed  in  every  degree  of  force. 

58a. 4  Electricity  is  applied  to  the  body  under 
the  form  of  a  ftream  or  continued  difcharge of  the 
fluid,  under  that  of  fparks,  and  under  that  of  a 
fhock }  the  firft  being  the  moft  gentle,  the  fecond 
being  more  active,  and  the  laft  being  much  more 
powerful  than  either  of  the  others.  The  ftream  i» 
applied  by  connecting  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  or 
a  metal  wire,  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
electrical  machine,  and  holding  it  by  a  glafc  handle 
one  or  two  inches  diftant  from  the  part  to  which 
it  is  to  be  directed.   A  very  moderate  ftimulant 
operation  is  thus  excited,  which  is  better  adapted 
to  fome  particular  cafes  than  the  more  powerful 
fpark  or  fhock.   The  fpark  is  drawn  by  placing 
the  patient  on  the  infulated  ftool  connected  with 
the  prime  conductor,  and,  while  the  machine  is 
worked,  bringing  a  metal  knob  within  a  Ibort  dis- 
tance of  the  part  from  which  the  fpark  is  to  be 
taken.   A  fenfation  fomewhat  pungent  is  excited, 
and  flight  mufcular  contractions  may  be  produced ; 
thefe  effects  being  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
diftance  at  which  the  knob  is  held,  if  the  machine 
be  fufficiently  powerful.   The  fhock  is  given  by 
discharging  the  Leyden  phial,  making  the  part  of 
the  body  through  which  it  is  intended  to  betranf- 
mitted,  part  of  the  circuit.    The  fenfation  it  ex- 
cites is  unpleafanl,  and  the  mufcular  contraction* 
confiderable,  if  the  fhock  is  moderately  flrong. 
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583.  '  At  the  firft  introduction  of  electricity  as 
a  remedy*  it  wis  very  highly  celebrated  for  its 
efficacy  in  a  number  of  difeafes.'  (See  Electri- 
city, Part  IV.)  '  Its  afe  is  now  confined  to  a  few. 
In  paralyfis  it  is  very  generally  had  recourfe  to, 
to  excite  roufcular  contraction,  and  perhaps  with 
fome  advantage.  It  is  ufoally  applied  under  the 
form  of  fparks,  %e  application  of  it  requiring  to 
be  continued  daily  for  a  confiderable  time.  Some- 
times moderate  (hocks  are  alfo  employed ;  but  the 
propriety  of  this  practice  is  fomewhat  doubtful. 
In  amenorrhcea,  as  the  fttmulant  operation  can 
be  excited,  in  fome  meafure,  in  the  vefTels  which 
are  affected,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  elec- 
tricity j  and  it  is  occaftonally  ufed,  both  under 
the  form  of  fparks  taken  from  the  pelvis,  and  that 
of  moderate  (hocks  tranfmitted  through  it.  Oph- 
thalmia, and  fome  otbervariettes  of  inflammation, 
have  been  removed  by  the  electric  ft  ream ;  it  has 
alfo  fometiroes  fucceeded  in  difcufling  tumours, 
and  relieving  pain.  The  general  rule  for  the  me- 
dical employment  of  electricity,  is  to  apply  it  at 
firft  under  the  milder  forms,  and  gradually  to 
raife  it,  if  neceflary,  to  the  more  powerful. 

Sict.  III.  Qf Galvanism. 

584.  '  Thb  peculiar  power  which  is  generated 
when  two  metals  moiftencd  are  in  contact,  at  firft 
named  minimal  EUBricity,  fince  Galvani/m,  has 
been  recently  applied  as  a  remedy  in  various  mor- 
bid affections.  Its  effects  on  the  animal  fyftem  are 
fuch  as  warrant  this  application.  Its  activity  is 
fiiewn  by  its  exciting  ftrong  fenfatioos  in  fenfib'c 
parts,  and  powerful  contractions  in  parts  endowed 
with  irritability.'   See  Electricity,  PartV. 

585.  4  Between  galvanifm  and  electricity  there 
are  fo  many  points  of  refemblance,  that  they  have 
been  confidercd  as  ultimately  the  fame  power,  or 
as  the  fame  fubtile  matter  in  different  dates. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  juft  or  not,  the  effects  of 
galvanifm  on  living  matter  are  different  from  thofe 
of  electricity.   The  fen  fat  ion  which  the  former 
excites,  though  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  latter,  is  ftill  diflimitar ;  the  action 
of  galvanifm  is  more  extended,  both  to  the  ner- 
vous and  mufcular  fyftcms,  than  that  of  electricity, 
which  is  more  Jocal  in  its  action.  The  galvanic 
excitation  produces  fenfations  and  contractions 
in  parts,  which,  from  difeafe,  are  not  fenfible  to 
electrical  impreffions;  and  the  fttmulant  power 
which  both  exert,  appears  io  galvanifm  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  than  in  elec- 
tricity; or  the  fenfations  and  mufcular  contrac- 
tions which  the  galvanic  difcharge  excites,  are 
more  than  proportioned  to  its  power  of  producing 
electrical  phenomena. 

586.  '  The  difeafes  in  which  galvanifm  has  hi- 
therto been  employed,  are  principally  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind.  In  paralyfis,  it  has  been  affirmed 
to  have  reftored  the  capability  of  mufcular  con- 
tractfon,  and  consequently  the  power  of  motion. 
Cafes  of  chorea,  tetanus,  and  fome  other  fpafmo- 
dic  affections,  have  been  related,  in  which  perfect 
cures  were  accomplifhed  by  its  application.  It 
appears,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  have  relieved 
deafnefs,  particularly  that  fpecies  of  it  ariling 
from  torpor  of  the  auditory  nerve  y  and  it  has 
•xtn  fnccefsful  in  difcutling  indolent  tumours. 
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587.  *  Galvanifm  is  applied  By  connecting  tww 
metallic  wires  with  the  two  extremities  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  and  bringing  them  In  contact  with 
the  part  affected,  fo  that  it  (hall  form  part  of  the 
circuit  of  the  galvanic  difcharge :  the  one  wire 
is  kept  in  contact  with  the  part  it  touches ;  the 
other  is  alternately  applied  for  a  moment  and  re* 
moved.  If  the  (kin  is  moiftencd,  the  galvanic 
influence  is  communicated  more  readily  and  effec- 
tually j  and  ftill  more  fo  if  a  fmail  piece  of  metal* 
lie  leaf  be  laid  on  the  parts  to  which  the  wires  are 
applied.  Sometimes  even  the  cuticle  has  been 
previouQy  removed  by  a  blifter ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  galvanifm  is  then  attended  with  pain/ 

Sect.  IV.  (^Medical  Prescriptions. 

588.  4  Thb  principal  objects  deGgned  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  compofttion  of  medicines,  are,  to 
communicate  an  agreeable  tafte  or  flavour}  to 
give  a  convenient  form  ;  to  correct  the  operation 
of  the  principal  medicine,  or  obviate  fome  un- 
pleafant  fymptom  it  is  liable  to  produce;  to  pro- 
mote its  action,  by  the  additional  article  exerting 
one  of  a  Gmilar  kind ;  to  obtain  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  two  remedies,  having  different  powers ;  or 
to  alter  their  ufual  effects,  by  the  power  which 
one  may  have  of  modifying  the  action  of  another. 

589.  *  A  prefcription  has  been  nfually  divided 
into  four  parts,  which  compofe  it, — the  bafis,  or 
principal  article ;  the  adjuvant,  or  that  deGgned 
to  promote  the  action  of  the  former ;  the  nrri- 
gens,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  correct  its  ope* 
ration,  or  obviate  any  unpleafant  fymptom  which 
it  may  be  apt  to  produce ;  and  the  conjlituens,  or 
that  which  gives  to  other  ingredients  confiftenoe 
or  form.  Tbefe  arc  not  neceflarily  prefent  in 
every  formula ;  nor  is  the  divifion  of  much  im- 
portance, except  as  perhaps  affording  the  bed 
principle  for  regulating  the  order  in  which  the  in- 
gredients of  a  prefcription  fhould  be  enumerated. 

590.  *  The  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
fiances  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a  prefcription. 

591.  *  ifl,  Simplicity  fhould  be  attained,  as  far 
as  is  confident  with  the  object  of  the  prefcription* 
Nothing  ought  to  enter  into  the  compofttion 
which  docs  not  add  to  its  virtue,  render  it  lefa 
ungrateful,  give  it  a  convenient  form,  or  which  is 
not  neceflary  to  conceal  any  particular  ingredient ; 
and,  in  general,  the  practice  of  accumulating  a 
number  of  articles  in  one  prefcription  is  to  be 
avoided. 

591.  *  idht  Subftances,  it  is  evident,  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  together,  which  are  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  chemical  combination,  or  of  decompofing 
each  other,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  product  of  the  combination,  or  decompofition, 
as  a  remedy. 

593-  '  idly,  Thofe  mixtures  are  alfo  to  be 
avoided,  in  which  one  medicine,  by  its  peculiar 
action  on  the  ftomach  or  general  fyftem,  modifies 
and  changes  the  aftion  ufually  exerted  by  another, 
unlefs  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  effects  of 
that  modified  operation. 

594.  *  4/A/y,  The  error  of  contra  indication  is 
to  be  guarded  againft ;  or  thofe  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  combined,  the  virtues  of  which  are  not 
merely  different,  but  arc,  in  fome  meafure,  op- 
pofed  to  each  other. 

U  u  595* 
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595*  '  S*kly>  The  ingredients  which  are  to  be 
mixed,  tnuft  be  fuch  as  will  mix  properly  toge- 
ther, lb  that  the1  form  in  which  the  remedy  is  de- 
ftgned  to  be  exhibited  may  be  eafily  obtained  and 
preferred. 

59ft.  '  Laflly,  The  form  under  which  a  medi- 
is  prefenbed  mud  be  adapted  to  certain  cir- 
cumftances;  principally  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  the  nature  of  the  remedy  itfelf,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be  poflible,  to  the  tafle  of  the  patient. 
"  597-  *  The  dofts  of  medicines  arc  not  reducible 
to  airy  general  rules,  from  their  general  fimilarity 
of  operation,  or  any  othe.  circumftance.  The 
principal  circuniftanccs  by  which  they  arc  influ- 
enced are,  a^e,  lex,  temperament,  idiofyncrafy, 
habit,  and  diicafe. 

^98. *  Age. — From  infancy  to  manhood,  a  larger 
dole  of  any  medicine  is  requifite  to  produce  its 
effect,  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  life.  From 
manhood  to  old  age,  there  is  a  fimilar  gradation 
with  regard  to  diminution  of  dofc,  though  in  a 
much  lefs  proportion  than  that  which  regulates 
the  increafe.  The  following  tabic  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  fliew  tbefe  pioportions. 

599.  *  Table. 
'  Let  the  dofe  for  a  perfun  of 

middle  age  be  •  -  1  or  1  drachm. 
For  one  from  xiv  to  xxi  year?,  it 

will  be  -       -         3  or  a  fcruples, 

■  vii  to  xiv      -       \  or  half  a  dr. 

 iv  to  vii      -        7  or  1  fcruple. 

 of  iv  years  of  age       J  or  15  grains. 

 iii  i  or  half  a  fcr. 

^  or  8  grains. 
i'x  or  5  grains. 


n 
i  • 


600.  *  Sex. — Women,  in  general,  require  fmaJIcr 
dofes  of  any  medicine  than  men,  a  difference  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  greater  fenfibility,  from  their 
habits  of  life. 

601.  '  Temperament. — Thofe  of  the  fanguine 
temperament  are  foppofed  to  be  more  affected  by 
medicines,  and  therefore  to  require  fmaller  dofes 
than  thofe  of  the  phlegmatic  or  melancholic ;  but 
in  what  has  been  laid  on  this  fubject,  there  is  fo 
much  uncertainty,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  it. 

60a.  *  Idiofyncrafy. — This  denotes  that  difpoG- 
tion  in  individuals  to  be  affected  by  certain  caufes, 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. Such  idiofyncrafies  arc  obferved  with  re- 
gard to  medicines,  as  well  as  to  other  agents;  and, 
where  they  are  known,  require  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  prefcriber. 

603.  '  Habit. — This  has  an  important  influence 
on  the  operation  of  medicines.  In  general,  they 
lofe  (brne  of  their  power  by  having  been  long  con- 
tinued. This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  all 
ftrong  ftioaulants  and  narcotics,  and  is  even  ob- 
ferved, to  a  certain  extent,  in  fome  of  the  other 
claffes  of  the  materia  medica.  In  a  few  inftances, 
the  reverfe  has  been  fuppofed  to  hold  true. 

604.  *  Di/eafe. — This  has  an  influence  on  the 
dofes  of  medicines  not  lefs  important ;  the  fufcep- 
tibility  to  external  imprcflloiis,  and  to  action, 
being  much  varied  in  morbid  affections,  and  the 
operations  of  remedies  of  courfe  being  modified  by 
fuch  variation.  The  ftate  of  fufceptibility  being 


in  general  apparent,  when  it  varies  much  from  the 
healthy  ftandard,  the  dofes  of  the  medicines  ad- 
miniftered  are  eafily  regulated.' 

Sect.  V.   Of  Pharmacbutical  Operations. 

605.  We  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning, 
that  there  are  a  r.umbcr  of  Pharmaceutical 
Operations,  with  which  thetfudert  of  phar- 
macy ought  to  be  well  acquainted.  The  pheno- 
mena upon  which  thefe  depend,  and  which  it  is 
the  object  of  Pharmaceutic  Chcmutry  to  invefti- 
gate,  aiife  principally  from  the  exertion  of  that 
power,  poffefi'ed  by  the  particles  of  different  kinds 
of  matter,  by  which  they  tend  to  unite  or  com- 
bine with  each  other,  an<l  form  one  homogeneous 
fublrance,  in  which  the  particles  of  cither  can  no 
longer  be  di (covered. 

6c6.  The  prwer  whence  this  combination  pro- 
cr c<!$  is  tcrmtd  Chemical  JttraSiov,  or  Affinity. 
(See  Affinity,  Attraction,  and  Chemis  try, 
LiiLx  )  It  is  excited  only  between  minute  particles 
of  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  between  thefe 
only  at  infenfibledtflances.  The  fubftances  which 
it  combines  never  feparate  fpontaneoufly ;  nor  are 
they  capable  of  being  feparated  by  any  mecha- 
nical means ;  and  they  form  a  compound  more  or 
lefs  different  from  thole  of  their  component  parts. 
Tina  change  of  properties  from  combinations  ia 
one  of  the  mod  remarkable  phenomena  attending 
chemical  attraction. 

607.  '  The  operations  of  Pharmaceutic  Che- 
roiftry  (fays  Mr  Murray)  are  entirely  dependent 
on  chemical  attraction,  or  on  the  action  of  caloric. 
They  are  merely  particular  arrangements  of  cir- 
cumftances,  by  which  the  exertion  of  the  attrac- 
tion is  promoted,  and  the  products  of  the  combi- 
nations or  decompositions,  which  take  place,  are 
obtained. 

6c8.  4  There  are  feveral  preliminary  operations, 
not  directly  chemical,  but  employed  either  to 
favour  the  exertion  of  chemical  attraction,  or  to 
facilitate  the  medicinal  operation  of  the  fubftances 
fubiected.  They  are  thofe  operations  by  which 
bodies  are  reduced  to  a  date  of  extreme  mechani- 
cal divifipn.  The  principal  arc  Pulverization, 
or  reducing  bodies  to  powder  by  beating;  Tritu- 
ration, in  which  the  fame  effect  is  obtained  by 
rubbing ;  and  Levigation,  in  which  the  powdtr 
is  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  from  the 
rubbing  being  continued  longer,  and  being  facili- 
tated by  the  addition  of  any  fluid  which,  doe**  not 
act  chemically  on  the  fubftancc  fubje&ed  to  the 
operation.  Thefe  are  performed  in  mortars  of 
glafs,  earthen  ware,  or  metal.  As  the  particles 
into  which  the  fubftance  is  reduced  by  any  of 
thefe  means  muft  neceffarily  be  of  unequal  finenefs, 
theccarfcr  are  feparated  from  the  finer  by  sift- 
ing, or  paffing  the  powder  over  a  fieve.  Wash- 
ing or  elutratiom  is  an  operation  iu  which  the 
fame  end  is  attained/ 

609.  -*  Of  the  Chemical  Operations,  the  moft 
important  are  thofe  by  which  that  fluidity  is  ob- 
tained which  is  in  general  rcquifite  for  the  exer- 
tion of  chemical  attraction.  Solution  is  the 
principal  operation  of  this  kind.'  Sec  th.it  article, 
and  Chemistry,  Index.  See  alfo  Calcination, 
CojtausTiON,  Crystallization,  Decoction, 

Deflagration, 
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DeplaoraticJK,  Digrstiov,  Distillation, 
Ev aporatihn, Extraction, Li  xi  vi ation,  Ma- 
ceration, Precipitation, Sublimation,  &c. 
in  their  order,  end  under  Chemistry. 

610.  An  omilTion  of  fevcral  lines  having  acci- 
dentally taken  place,  in  §  341,  whereby  Mr  Mur- 
ray's meaning  is  mifrepreifented,  it  is  neceflary 
here  to  infert  the  whole  paragraph,  as  it  ftands  in 
Mr  Murray's  ingenious  Treatife,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  paragraph  we  have  marked  6  341. 

341. '  By  expofing  bones  to  heat,  the  gelatin 
they  contain  fuffers  decompofitk>n  ;  its  principles 


enter  into  new  combinations,  forming  chiefly  car- 
bonat  of  ammonia  and  empyreumatic  oil.  Thefe 
are  the  products  of  the  above  proctfs ;  the  carbo- 
nat  of  ammonia  being  partly  dilThlved  by  the  wa- 
ter which  diftils  over,  and  obtained  partly  in  a 
concrete  Rate.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible,  howevet, 
to  free  it  entirely  from  the  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  renders  it  naufeous;  and  though  at  one 
time  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  pofTefTed  of  fomc  pe- 
cul iar  virt ues,  it  is  now  Juftly  rejected  from  prac- 
tice; and  the  carbohat  of  ammonia,  obtained 
pore  by  the  preceding  proceffes,  is  preferred/ 


Acetatid  litharge,  water  of, 

Acetic  acid,  309. 

Acetite  of  ammonia,  water  of, 
3j£:  of  potafh,  380,  361 :  of 
quickfilver,  426,  4*7 :  oFiead, 
4  co,  530 :  of  zinc,  fofution  of, 

*  416, 

Acetous  acid,  148,  303 — 3to. 
Acids,  30a— '310. 
Aconite,  juice  of,  rcj  56. 
Adjuvans  hi  medicine,  589. 
^thiops,  mineral,  444. 
Alkalies,  30a. 

Alkohol,  151 — 154;  469 — t?t: 
ammoniated,  34J  :  aromatic, 
346:  foetid,  347. 

Almonds,  oil  of,  6j  :  emulfion 
of,  21. 

Aloes,  focotorine,  wine  of,  14J  : 
tinctures  of,  155 — 159:  pow- 
der of  with  canella,  473:  with 
guaiac,  474:  with  iron,  421 
compound  pills  of,  450 :  with 
aflafostida,  491 :  with  colo- 
cynth,  491 ;  with  myrrb,  493- 

Aloetic  pills,  489. 

Althaea,  decoction  of,  icq  :  fy. 
rup  of,  120. 

Alum,  cataplafm  of,  558. 

Amber,  oil  and  acid  of,  288 — 
•290. 

Ammonia, carbonat  of,  3.^8,  339; 

water  of  it,  340:  water  of  am- 

monia,34j>344:  hydrofulphu- 

ret  of,  374,  JtT: 
Ammoniac,  purification  of,  ix  ; 

milk  of  gum,  83 :  plaftcf  of, 

with  qnickfilvtrr, 
Ammoniacal  tincture  of  iron, 

Aat. 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  bark, 
fi4'  of  guaiac,  z8t :  of  opium, 
191 ;  of  valerian,  209 :  oil,  395. 
K)t) :  alkohol,  .',45  —347  :  cop- 
per, water  of,  412. 

Animoniuret  of  copper,  40-0: 
pills  of,  496. 

Animal  00^193  :  electricity, 
584—587. 

Animal*,  all  parts  of,  except 
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fat,  afford  the  liquor,  fait  and 
oil  of  hartfhorn,  341. 

Anife,  fpirit  of,  a  (S3 :  oil  of, 

Anodyne  liniment, 

Antimony,  prepared  fulphuret 
of,  33_,  386 :  precipitated  ditto, 
394J  oxyds  of,  387-^393;  3£7» 
loi,  407,  aq8:  muriat  or,  39^ 
400 :  tartritc  of,  401 — 403 : 
wine  of,  404 — 406. 

Aqua  aeruginis  ammoniata,  41a. 

Arabic  emulfion,  72:  mucilage 
of  gum,  $4. 

Aromatic  vinegar,  147 :  ammo- 
niated alkohol,  346  :  powder, 
4j8:  electuary,  48a. 

Afarabacca,  compound  powder 
of,  459* 

Afh-coloured  oxyd  of  quick- 
filver, 4,19,  440. 

Affa  foetid  a,  milk  of,  qo_:  tinc- 
ture of,  iCa  :  comp.  pills  of, 
494 :  plafler  of,  446. 

Afthma,  remedy  for,  205. 

Azotic  gas,  57,y 

Balfim  of  Tolu,  fyrup  of,  131, 
m.   Traumatic,  165. 

Bark.   See  Peruvian. 

Barley,  decoction  of,  108,  109. 

Barytes,  muriat  of,  376:  ful- 
phat  of,  3_t_2  :  folution  of  the 
muriat,  378. 

Bans  of  a  prefcripfion,  589. 

Benzoic  acid,  311— '413. 

Bi  nzoin,  tincture  ofrrift. 

Bittern,  3^1. 

Black  currants,  juice  of,  6J : 

fyrup  of,  1 17. 
Bliflering  plafler,  5.^0,  551. 
Boiling  of  vegetables,  98. 
Broom  tops,  extract  of,  zia. 
Buckthorn,  fyrup  of,  127. 
Burgundy  pitch  plafler,  556. 
C. 

Cabbage-tree  bark,  decoction  of, 

ic6. 
Calamine,  2$. 
Calcined  quickfilver,  448. 
Camphor  emulfion,  tjj  tincture 

of,  t66 :  liniment  of,  167. 
Camphorated  mixture,  82:  a- 
Uu  a 


.  r 

cetobi  acid,  148 :  tincture  of 

opium,  192  ;  on,  298. 
Cantbarides,  tincture  of,  -187  ; 

ointment  of  the  powder  "of, 

5  in :  ditto  of  the  infufiau  of, 

51*.  . 
Caraway,  fpirit  of,  aji :  oil  of, 

084. 

Carbohat  of  lime,  ao— -22 :  of 
iron,  ai :  of  eine,  ta,  25  :  of 
ammonia,  338,  339  :  water  of 
it,  340 :  of  pota(hT349 :  pure, 

35  »t  3J*«  of  foda»  lill  of 
maguefta,  380,  381 :  of  iron, 
414, 4H  :  of  lime,  comp.  pow- 
der, 460:  ditto, trochesof,502. 

Carbonated  hydrogenous  gas, 
572,  jjo. 

Carbouic  acid  gas,  576 — 578. 

Cardamom,  tincture  of,  160, 161. 

Carminatives,  261—263. 

Cafcarilla,  tincture  of,  204.:  ex- 
tract of,  230. 

Caffia  bark,  water  of,  240 :  elec- 
tuary of,  483. 

Cailor  oil,  6g :  tincture  of,  160 
—171. 

Cataplafms,  558—560. 

Catechu,  infuGon  of,  79J  tinc- 
ture of,  1J&8  :  electuary  of,  485. 

Cathartic  extract,  242. 

Cauflic  lixivium,  353- 

Cauftic,  lunar,  385. 

Cerates,    yio :    fimple,   513 : 

,  compound,  531, 53a  :  of  foap, 
540. 

GetuTe,  comp.  powder  of,  476. 
Chalk,  21 :  potion,  86  :  comp. 

powder  of,  461:  ditto  with 

opium,  46a. 
Chamomile,  decoction  of,  lex : 

extract  of,  uiL 
Cinnabar,  446- 

Cinnamon,  tinftures  of,  185, 
rHr  water,  241 5  fpirit,  233. 
Colchium,  fyrup  of,  124* 
Colocynth,  extract  of,  231,  23a. 
Colombo,  tin&ure  of,  173. 
Composition  of  medicines,  liL 
Concentrated  acid,  309. 
Confcrves,  48 — 50. 
Cooftitucnt,  589* 

Oat- 
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Contrayerva,  compound  powder 
of,  477. 

Copper,  ammoniuret  of,  409, 
410:  compound  folution  of 

,  fulphat  of,  411 :  water  of  am- 
moniated,  41a. 

Coral,  red,  33. 

Corrigeos,  589. 

Crab's  eyes,  ao :  ftones,  ib.  claws, 
compound  powder  of,  463. 

Cucumber,  wild*  juice  of,  6a. 

Cumin  plafter,  553:  cataplafm, 
559' 

Currants,  juice  of  black,  64 : 
fyrup  of,  137. 

D 

Damaflc  rofea,  fyrup  of,  129. 

Decoctions,  98 — 116. 

Dill  feed  water,  347. 

Difttlled  waters,  335—  449.  Spi- 
rits, 350 — 471.  Oils,  47a — 
294.  Acetous  acid,  303. 

Diuretics,  144*  222* 

Dropfy,  remedy  for,  144. 

Dyfpepfia,  remedies  for,  163, 

I75i  179- 
Dyfuria,  cure  for,  m. 
£ 

Em  de  Luce,  348. 
Elaterium,  juice  of,  6a,  63. 
Elder,  juice,  or  rob  of,  61: 

ointment  of,  539. 
Electricity,  581—383. 
Electuaries,  481 — 487. 
Elerni,  comp.  ointment  of,  537. 
Eiixir,  paregoric,  191,  19a. 
Elm,  decoction  of,  116. 
Emetics,  143. 
Emmtnagogues,  i8z,  ao6. 
Emulfions,  70 — 73. 
ElTeftrial  oils,  27a — 294. 
Ethereal  tincture  of  aloes,  157, 

158. 

Extracts,  63—64 ;  an ; '  by  wa- 
ter,  aia—  235;  by  ditto  and 
alkohdl,  326—234. 
F. 

Fecula,  9a. 

Fennel  feed  water,  248. 
Fixed  oils,  65 — 69. 
Flowers,  drying  of,  37,  38. 
Foetid  ammoniated  alkohol,  347. 
Fox-glove,  infufion  of  76,  77; 

tincture  of,  1 78. 
Frankirtcenfe  plafter,  557. 
O. 

Galbanum,   tincture  6of,  305. 

eomp.  pHls  of,  495. 
Galvanifm,  584. 

Gafes  ufed  as  remedies,  36a— 
•  5*0. 

Gcntisn,  infufion  of,  78.  wine, 
142.  comp.  tincture  of  179. 
extract  of,  ai3« 

Ginger,  fyrop  of,  m.  tincture 
of>  no. 

Glauber's  fait,  37a,. 
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Gonorrhoea,  iniection  for,  456. 

Goulard's  extract  of  lead,  45 1. 

Guaiac,  decoction  of,  107,  tinc- 
tures of,  18c,  181. 

Gum  Arabic,  emulfion  of,  7a. 
mucilage  of,  94.  troches  of, 
505. 

Gum  Plafter,  547* 
H. 

Hartfliorn,  burning  of,  45.  de- 
coction of,  1 13.  volatile  liquor, 
j    fait  and  oil  of,  341,  and  6x0. 

Hellebore,  black, tincture  of,  18a. 
extract  of,  315. 

Hellebore,  white,  decoction  of, 
114.  tincture  of,  aoo.  ointment 
of,  538.  ^ 

Hemlock,  juice  of,  58. 

Henbane,  juice  of,  59.  tincture 
of,  183. 

Herbs,  drying  of,  37,  38. 

Hogs  lard,  ointment  of,  514.  , 

Honey,  clarified,  36.  medicated, 
J39- 

Horfp  radifh,  fpirit  of,  364. 

Huxbam'e  tincture  of  bark,  173. 

Hydrogen  gas,  573. 574,  carbo- 
nated, 579,  580. 

Hydrofulphuratcd  oxyd  of  anti* 
monv,  396. 

Hydrcfulphuret   of  ammonia, 

.174,  375- 
Hyfteria,  palliatives  for,  164, 
305,  209. 

I.J. 

Jalap,  tindlurc  of,  176.  extract 
of,  aa8.  compound  powder  of, 
464. 

James's  powder,  391 — 393. 
Infants,  laxative  for,  133. 
Infufions,  74—97. 
Ipccacuan  wine,  143.  powder  of, 
465. 

Iron,  carbonat  of  33.  oxyd  of, 
27.  purified  filings  of,  413. 
carbonat  of,  414.  precipitated 
carbonat  of,  415.  purified 
black  oxyd  of,  416.  fulphats 
of,  417,  418.  red  oxyd  of, 
4 1 9-  tincture  of  muriat  of, 4*0. 
ammoniacal  titfure  of,  4aa. 
tartarifed,  423,  wine  0^424. 

Itch,  decoction  for  the,  114. 

Juices,  j  1,  53.  ir.fpiflated,  53— 
64. 

July-flower,  fyrup  of,  135. 
Juniper,  fpirit  of,  361,  363,  oil 
of,  381. 

K. 

Kermes  mineral,  396. 
Kino,  tincture  of,  184. 

L. 

Ladanum,  plafter  of,  554. 
Laudanum,  190. 
Lavender,  fpirit  of  366,  267.  oil 
of,  379. 

Lead,  acetite  of,  4*6.  extract 
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of,  451.  ointment  of  white 
oxyd  of,  139.  of  acetite.  of, 
330- 

Lemon,  juice  of,  64.  fyrup  of, 
133.  water  of  lemon  peel,  339. 

Lettuce,  juice  of,  60. 

Lime  water,  96,  97. 

Liniment,  volatile,  395,  of  am- 
monia, 396.  fimple,  510, 5  »i. 

Lintfeed,  oil  of,  68.  with  lime, 
397. 

Liquorice,  root,  extract  of,  314 
troches  of,  503.  ditto  with 
opium,  504. 

Lisbon  diet  drink,  113. 

Litharge,  acetated,  water  of  451 . 
compound  cerate  of,  531.  plaf* 

#  .ter,  553- 

Liver  of  fulphur,  373. 
Logwood  extract  of,  330. 
Lozenges,  501—509. 
Lunar  cauftic,  385. 

M. 

Magnefia  alba,  380.  carbonat 
of,  ib,  381.  Ufta,  383.  troches 
508. 

Mercurial  pill,  497. 
Mercury.   See  Quickfilver. 
Medical   prefcriptions,  588— 
604. 

Medicated  honey,  139.  wines, 

I40—I45' 

Medicines  arrangement  of,  10. 

prelcrvation  of,  13, 14.  prepa- 
^  ration  of,  15,17, 30',  &c.  com- 

pofition  of,  18. 
Metallic  preparations,  383 — 456. 
Metals,  action  of,  on  the  living 

fyftem,  383,  384. 
Mezcrccn,  decoction  of,  105. 
Milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  89.  of 

aflafxtida,  90. 
Millipedes,  preparation  of,  46. 
Mindercrus,  fpirit  of,  359. 
Mineral  tar,  294. 
Mucilage,  Aarch,  91, 93.  of  gum 

tragacanth,  93.  of  gum  arabic, 

94.  of  quince  feed,  95. 
Mulberry  juice,  fyrup  of,  135. 
Muriat  of  barytea,  376,  folution 

of  it,  378,  of  lime,  folution  of, 

379.  of  antimony,  399,400.  of 

ammonia  and  iron,  43s.  of 

mercury,  428—430. 
Muriatic  acid,  314,  315. 
Murray,  Mr  J.  the  ingenious 

author  of  this  treatife,  quoted, 

7,  &c  moftly  to  the  end. 
Mu(k  mixture,  88. 
Muftard,  oil  of,  69.  cataplafm, 

560. 

Myrrh,  tinctures  of,  159,  189. 
compound  powder  of,  478. 
N. 

Night-fhade,  juice  of,  57. 
Nitrat  of  filver,  385.  of  pot-afh, 

troches 
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troches  of,  to*,  of  quickfilver, 
ointment  or,  526, 
Nitric  acid,  :ti. 


Nitrous  acid,  318 — 320.  diluted, 

'321.  ointment  of  528. 
Nitrous  ether,  fpint  of,  3*3— 
326. 

Nitrous  Oxvxl  gas,  470 — 572 
Nutmeg,  fptrit  of,  335. 
O 

Oil*,  fixed,  65—60,  volatile, 

,*7*— 294- 
Oily  preparation*,  295 — 300. 
Ointment*,  510—540. 
Olive  oil,  69. 

Opiate  powders,  466,  467,  elec- 
toary,  486.  pills,  498. 

Opium,  tincture  of,  190 — 192. 
purified,  233 » »34« 

O range-peel, fyrup  of,  ua*  tinc- 
ture of,  ioi>  water  of,  237. 

Oxyd  of  iron,  23.  27^  28,  416. 
of  tine,  25.  orintimony,  3S7 
— 393*  397»  34)8*407.  of  quick- 
filver,  439.  44t,  ointments  of 
1^523,  5*4.  of  lead,  450.  of 

.  zinc,  4<s. 

Oxydation  of  metals,  effects  of, 
384* 

Oxygen  pas,  565—569. 
Oxymel  colchici,  &c.  T39. 
Oxymuriatic  acid,  316,  317. 
P 

Paregoric  elixir  19 1,  T9». 
Pearl-afhes,  349*  350« 
Pennyroyal  water,  243.  fpirit  of, 

239.  oil  of,  287. 
Peppermint  water,  241.  fpirit  of, 

254-  oil  of,  276. 
Peruvian  balfam,  tincture  of, 

205. 

Peruvian  bark,  infufioo  of,  75. 
decoction  of,  103,  104.  tinc- 
ture* of,  172—174-  extracts 
of,  3*4—227. 

Petroleum,  oil  of,  294.  folphu- 
rated,  300. 

Pharmaceutic  chemiftry,  2*  8, 
operations,  605 — 609. 

Pharmacy,  definition*  of,  1,  1. 
and  divisions  of,  3 — 5,  i_it  12. 

Phofphat  of  foq>,  37Qi  371. 

Pills,  488—500. 

Pimento  water,  244.  fpirit  of, 
256!.  oil  of,  283. 

Pitch,  Burgundy,  plafter,  556. 

Plafter,  541—557. 

Pneumonia,  cure  for,  no. 

Polychreft  fait,  366. 

Poppy,  redjfyrup  of,  138.  white, 
fyrup  of,  126,  extract  of,  219. 

Potafh,  36a.  with  lime,  363.  car- 
bonat  of,  349.  pure  ditto,  3.?  r, 
35*-  water  of,  353.  acetite  of, 
360.  fulphat  of,  364,  365. 

Powders,  457 — 480. 

firecipiute,  red,  443.  white,  449. 
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Preparation,  and  )  of  medicines, 
Preferration,      )  M— *7» 
Proof  fpirit,  153. 
Pulps,  extraction  of,  40. 

Q 

Quickfilver,  purified,  42c.  ace- 
tite of,  4:6,  417.  muriat  of, 
4*8—430.  fubmuriat  of,  431 
—438.  alb-coloured  oxyd  of, 
439»  440.  red  oxyd  of  441. 
yellow  fut>fulphatof,442, 443. 
black  fulphuret  of,  444.  red 
fulphurated,  446.  with  chalk, 
447.  red  oxyd  of,  448.  white 
calx  of,  449.  white  precipitate 
of,  ib.  ointment*  of,  519— 5*7. 
plafter,  548. 

Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  95. 
R 

Radical  vinegar,  309. 
Rafp- berry  juice,  fyrup  of,  136. 
Refinous  ointment,  315.  plafter, 
544> 

Rheumatifm,  cures  for,  107, 1 10, 

Rhubarb,  infnfion  of,  So*  wine, 
145.  tinctures  of,  193—196. 
comp.  pills  of,  409. 

Rofemary,  fpirit  of.  268.  oil  of, 
278. 

Rotes,  pale,  fyrup  of,  119. 
Rofes,  red,  infufioo  of,  81,  fyrup 

of,  12JL 
Rofe.water,  24c. 
Rue,  extract  of,  216. 

S 

Saccharum  faturni,  4*0. 
Saffron,  fyrup  of,  138.  tincture 

of,  177. 
Salt  of  tartar,  351. 
Salts,  301 — 381. 
Sarfaparilla,  decoction  of,  in. 

compound  ditto,  115. 
Saflafras,  oil  of,  ala* 
Savine,  tincture  of  206*  extract 

of,  223.  oil  of,  «77. 
Scammony,  compound  powder 

of,  468—471.  electuary  of, 

487. 

Scurvy-grafs,  juke  of,  32. 

Seneka,  decoction  of,  no. 

Senna,  infufions  of,  82 — 84.  tinc- 
ture of,  i68j  extract  of,  217. 
comp.  powder  of,  479.  elec- 
tuary of,  484. 

Silver,  nitrat  of,  385. 

Snake-root,  tincture  of,  162, 163. 

Soap,  tinctures  of,  197,  198.  ce- 
rate  of,  540.  plafter  of,  349. 

Socotorme.  See  Aloes. 

Soda,  carbonat  of,  3  c  7-  phofphat 
of,  378,  371.  fulphat  of,  322. 

Spearmint  water,  149.  fpirit  of, 
2t8.  oil  of,  285. 

Spirit  of  Mindcreru*,  339. 

Spirit,  proof,  133. 

Spirits,  diftillcd,  ajo— 171. 


841 

Sponge,  burning  of,  47* 

Squill,  fea,  dried,  35,  fyrup  of, 
1 30«  vinegar  of,  149, 150.  tinc- 
ture of,  207.  pills,  500. 

Starch  mucilage,  91,  jj.  troches, 
507. 

Storax,  purification  of,  44. 
Strengthening  plafter,  345. 
Subacetite  of  copper,  ointment 
of,  3x8. 

Sublimate,  corrofive,  of  mercury, 
428.  analyfis  of  it,  429.  and 
powers,  430. 

Sub-muriat  of  quickfilver,  431 
-438. 

Sub-Sulphat  of  quickfilver,  442, 
443* 

Succinated  fpirit  of  ammonia, 
34<. 

Sulphat  of  alum,  30 :  of  potafh, 
364,  365  :  of  ditto  with  ful- 
phur,  366.  of  foda,  371.  of 
barytes,  376.  of  copper,  411. 
of  iron,  417.  dried,  418.  of 
xinc,  453.  of  argil,  472. 

Sulphur,  fublimed,  31,  32 :  pre* 
cipitated,  33, 34 :  troches,  509. 
ointment  of,  536. 

Sulphurated  oil,  899:  petroleum, 
300  :  hydrogen,  22A :  of 

antimony,  387  394-  397* 

quickfilver,  black,  444.  ditto 
red,  445. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  35.  386. 
of  potafh,  37J.  of  barytes,  377. 
of  quickfilver,  444. 

Sulphuric  add,  diluted,32  j,  328. 
aromatic,  329. 

Sulphuric  aether,  330— 335.  with 
alkohol,  336,  337- 

Super-Carbonat  of  potafh,  water 
of,  3iU  356.  ditto  of  foda, 
3J8- 

Syphilis, remedies  for,  in,  115; 

4*5  ~449 »  4Sli 
Syrup*,  117—139. 

T. 

Tamarind*,  infufion  of,  8a, 

Tar,  ointment  of,  535. 

Tartar  emetic,  401-  fait  of,  331. 

foluble,  367,  368. 
Tartarized  iron,  4*3. 
Tartrite  of  potafh,  367,  368.  of 

potafh  and  foda,  369.  of  anti- 

mony,  401—403.  wine  of  it, 

404. 

Thenard,  M.  his  analyfes,  395, 
39** 

Thyme,  oil  of  wild,  286. 
Tincture*,  151— »to. 
Tobacco  wine,  144. 
Tolu  balfam,  fyrup  of,  131, 13*. 

tincture  of,  199. 
Tragacanth,  mucilage  of  gum, 

93.  comp.  powder  of,  480. 
Traumatic  balfam,  165. 
Troche*,  501—509. 

Turbeth 
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Turbeth  mineral,  441, 443. 
Turpentine,  oil  of,  291. 
Tutty,  39. 

V. 

Valerian,  tinctures  of,  108,  409. 
Vegetables,  boiling  of,  98,  99. 
Verdigris,    concentrated  acid 

from,  J09.  ointment  of,  318. 
Vinegar,  fyrup  of,  119.  radical, 

309. 

Vinegars,  146—1 50 ;  304*  309. 
Violets,  fyrup  of,  133. 
Vitrified   oxyd   of  antimony, 

387—389. 
Vitriol,  white,  453. 
Volatile  oils,  173—494.  liniment, 

495.  liquor,  fait,  and  oil  of 

bartlhorn,  341, 610. 
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w. 

Water  of  ammonia,  343,  344. 

of  potato,  353,  3j 4.  of  fuper- 

carbonat  of  potafii,  333,  356. 

of  fuper-carbouat  of  foda,  338. 

of  acetitc  of  ammonia,  339. 

of  ammoniated  copper,  412. 

of  acetated  litharge,  431.  of 

vitriolated  zinc,  433. 
Waters,  diftilled,  133 — 149. 
White  oxyd  of  antimony,  407* 

408. 

Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony, 
404.  of  tartarifed  antimony, 
403.  antimonial,  406.  of  Iron, 

Wmes,  140—143. 


Ikdix. 

Wolfsbane,  Juice  of,  33136. 
Wounds,  applications  for,  139, 
163. 

Y. 

Yellow  fub-fulphat  of  qukkfil- 
ver,44»,  443. 

Z. 

Z'mc,carbonatof,  *4,»5.  ox  yds 
°f»  »9»  43»«  fulphat  of,  433. 
folution  of  it,  454.  water  of 
vitriol.it  cd,  with  camphoi-,45  5 . 
folution  of  acetite  of,  436. 
cerate  of  impure  carbonat  of, 
33a.  ointment  of  oxyd  of,  333, 
334. 

Ziotiberis,  fyrupus,  nr. 

tura, 


P   H  A 

PHARMECUSA,  an  ifland  in  the  JEgean  Sea, 
where  Julius  Caefar  was  feized  by  pirates.  Suet. 
Cxf.  4. 

PHARMUTHI,  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, one  of  the  months  of  their  year,  anfwer- 
ing  to  April  in  the  Roman  kalcndar. 

PHARNABAZU3,  the  fon  of  Pharnabazus,  a 
fat  rap  of  Perfia,  and  a  general  under  Artaxerxes 
Longiraanus.  See  Persia,  §  1%.  He  betrayed 
the  celebrated  Alcibiades  to  his  enemies.  He 
flourifhed  about  A.  A.  C.  409. 

PHARNACE,  a  town'of  Pontus.  Plin.  vi.  4. 

PHARNACES,  the  favourite  fon  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  who  ungratefully  re- 
belled againft  him,  and  caufed  him  to  kill  himfelf. 
He  was  defeated  by  Czefar,  in  the  expeditious 
battle  of  which  he  wrote  home  to  Rome,  Vtni, 
Vtdi,  Vm.  Pharnaces  was  afterwards  killed  in 
another  battle  with  the  Romans.   See  Pontus. 

PHARNACEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafc 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  asd  order,  Caryophylte*. 

PHARNAPATES,  a  general  of  the  Parthians, 
under  Orodcs,  who  was  killed  in  battle  by  the 
Romans. 

PHARNUS,  a  king  of  Media,  who  was  con- 
qucred  by  Nir.us  king  of  Aflyria. 

(x.)  PHAROS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall 
oblong  ifland,  adjoining  to  the  continent  of 
Egypt,  over-againft  Alexandria.  On  account  of 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
difficult  and  dangerous,  the  Pharos  was  called 
tbe  key  of  Egypt*  or  of  the  Egyptian  fea  {Liu an)  \ 
and  Pharos*  from  being  a  proper  name,  is  become 
an  appellative  to  denote  all  ljght-houfes,  from 
the  magnificent  building  of  that  defcription  on 
the  ifland.  (See  N°  j.)  It  flood  upon  four  crabs 
of  glafs. 

(1.)  *  Pharos,  Pharb.  ru  /.  [from  Pharos  in 
Egypt-]  A  ligbt-boufe  ;  a  lantern  from  the  fhore 
to  direct  faflors.— He  augmented  and  repaired  the 
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built  a  pharos  or  light-houfc.  Ar- 
buthnot  on  Coins. 

(3.)  Pharos  is  a  pile  raifed  near  a  port,  where 
fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to  direc!  veflels 
near  at  hand.  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built  in 
the  ifland  of  Pharos  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was 
anciently  very  famous,  infomuch  as  to  commu- 
nicate its  name  to  all  the  reft.  This  mod  magni- 
ficent tower  confifted  of  feveral  ftories  and  galle- 
ries, with  a  lantern  at  top,  in  which  a  light  being 
continually  burning,  might  be  feen  106  miles  off. 
It  was  accounted  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  by  the  famed  architect  Sof- 
tratcs,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  or,  accordmg  to  Jbrne, 
Dciphanes,  tbe  father  of  Softrates ;  and  con  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus  8oo  talents.  The  feveral  fto- 
ries were  adorned  with  columns,  balluftrades,  and 
galleries  of  the  fineft  marble  and  workmanfhip;  to 
which  fome  add,  that  the  architect  had  contrived 
to  fatten  fome  looking-glafles  fo  artifically  againft 
tbe  higheft  galleries,  that  one  could  fee  in  them  all 
the  fhips  that  failed  on  the  fea  for  a  great  way. 
Inftcad  of  this  noble  ftructure,  there  is  now  only  a 
kind  of  irregular  caftle,  without  ditches  or  out- 
works of  any  ftrength,  out  of  the  midft  of  which 
rifes  a  tower,  which  ferves  for  a  light-houfe,  but 
bath  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  tbe 
old  one.  The  ColofTus  of  Rhodes  alfo  ferved  as 
a  pharos.   See  Colossus,  N  i. 

(4.)  Pharos,  an  ifland  on  tbe  coaft  of  Illyri- 
cum,  now  called  Lrfina.  See  Lesina,  N°  |. 
(A/<7t*»  ii.  c.  7.) 

PHARPAR,  or  >  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damaf- 
PHARPHAR,  )  cus,  or  rather  an  arm  of  the 
Barradyor  Chryforrhoas,  which  waters  Damafcus 
and  the  country  about  it.  (a  Kings  v.  is.)  Tbe 
river  of  Damafcus  has  its  fountain  m  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanns.  At  its  approach  to  the  city  it 
is  divided  into  three  arms,  one  of  which  paires 
through  Damafcus.  The  other  two  water  tbe 
gardens  round  about,  and  then  reuniting,  they 
lofe  themfelves  at  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 

city, 
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city,  towards  the  N.  See  Ma—irelfs  Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Jcrufalem;  alfo  the  articles  Aban  A 

and  Damascus.  .  . 

PHARRK1RCHEN.  SeePHAtiutcifEN. 
(i.)  PHARSALIA*  an  epic  poem,  compofed  by 
Lucan  on  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cse» 
far,  and  particularly  on  the  victory  of  the  latter 
over  the  former,  (fee  N°  ».)  It  is  a  poem  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  to  hate  great  beauties  and 
great  defccls  j  but  we  are  the  left  capable  of  ef- 
timating  its  snerit  as  a  whole,  that  either  time 
has  deprived  us  of  the  laft  books,  or  its  author 
has  left  it  incomplete. 


(•.)  Phursalia,  or 
PHARSALIUM, 
PHARSALOS,  or 
(i.)  PHARSALUS, 


a  town  of  Phthiotia,  a 
diflricl  of  Thefialy, 
Pher-.e  and  Lariila, 
called  Far. s a,  to  which 


laft  place  Pompey  fled  from  the  plains  of  Pharfa- 
lua.   It  is  watered  by  the  Enipeus,  which  fails 
into  the  Apidanus,  and  both  into  the  Pcoeua.  Be- 
tween Pharfelue  and  Enipeus,  Pompey  drew  up 
his  men  at  the  fatal  battle  of  PbartaJia.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  battle  the  whole  plain  was 
covered,  from  Pkarfalia  to  the  Enipeus,  with  two 
armies,  drefled  and  armed  after  the  fame  manner, 
and  bearing  the  lame  enfigns.  At  firft  both  kept 
a  mournful  (Hence;  but  at  length  the  trumpets 
founded,  and  Carter's  army  advanced  to  begin  the 
attack,  when  Caius  Craft  in  us,  a  centurion,  at  the 
bead  of  lao  men,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  enemy's 
ftrft  Une  with  incredible  fury,  and  made  a  great 
flaugbter  of  them,  in  confequence  of  a  promife 
be  had  made  to  Caefar.   But  while  he  was  itill 
preffing  forward,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
firft  line,  one  of  Pompey's  men  ran  him  in  at  the 
mouth  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  point  of  hia 
fword  came  out  at  the  hind  part  of  hit  neck. 
Pompey's  foldiers  then  took  courage,  aad  ftood 
the  enemy's  onfet.   While  the  foot  were  thua 
ftiarply  engaged  in  the  centre,  Pompey's  horfeia 
the  left  wing  marched  up,  and  having  widened 
their  ranks  with  a  defign  to  furround  Cxfar's  right 
wing,  charged  his  cavalry,  and  forced  them  to 
give  ground.    Hereupon  Caefar  ordered  his  horie 
to  retreat  a  little,  and  give  way  to  the  fix  cohorts, 
which  he  had  pofted  in  the  rear  as  a  body  of  re- 
ferve.    Thefe.  upon  a  (ignal,  coming  up,  charg- 
ed the  enemy's  horie  with  determined  refolution, 
aiming  only  at  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  This  new 
manner  fcf  fighting  had  the  defired  effect.  For 
the  young  patricians,  whom  Caefar  called  the  tret- 
tif  young  dancer j,  not  willing  to  have  their  faces 
deformed  with  fears,  turned  their  backs,  and  fled 
in  the  utmoft  coofufion,  leaving  the  foot  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.   Cae&r's  men  did  not  pur. 
foe  them,  but  charging  the  foot,  now  naked  and 
unguarded,  furrounded  them,  and  cut  molt  of 
them  to  pieces.  Pompey  was  fo  transported  with 
rage  at  feeing  the  flower  of  his  forces  thus  cut  in 
pieces,  that  he  left  his  army,  and  retired  flowly 
to  his  tent,  wjthout  fpcaking  a  word,  and  conti- 
nued there,  like  one  diftracted,  till  his  whole  ar- 
my was  defeated.   Caefar  no  fooner  faw  himfelf 
matter  of  the  field  than  he  marched  to  attack 
Pompey  in  his  entrenchments ;  upon  which,  Pom- 
pey putting  on  fuch  a  garment  as  might  beft  fa- 
vour bis  flight,  ftole  out  at  the  decuman  gate, 
and  took  th«j  road  to  Lamisa,  which  city  had 
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hitherto  fhown  great  attachment  to  bino,  but 
where  be  was  murdered,  though  Come  fay  this  hap- 
pened at  Pelufi  urn .  (See  Pomfbv.)   In  the  mean 

time  Caefar  began  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  was  vigorouily  defended  by  the  cohorts 
Pompey  bad  left  to  guard  it;  but  they  were  at 
length  forced  to  yield.  Caefar  was  not  a  little 
furprifed,  when,  after  having  forced  the  entrench- 
ments, he  found  the  enemy  had  aaade  preparations 
before- hand  for  a  teftival  after  the)  victory,  which 
they  thought  certain.  In  Pompey's  tent  C  at  far 
found  the  boat  in  which  he  kept  hia  letters  j  but, 
with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  himfelf,  he  burnt 
them  all,  without  reading  one;  faying,  that  he 
had  rather  he  ignorant  of  crimes,  than  obliged  to 
punifh  them,  The  next  day,  when  the  dead  were 
numbered,  it  appeared  that  Csefer  had  ficarcc  loft 
aoo  men ;  among  whom  were  about  30  ccnturi- 
on 8,  whom  Cae&r  caufed  to  be  busied  with  great 
fole  m  n  i  t  y .  He  paid  particular  honours  to  the  body 
of  Craft  tn us,  arid  ordered  his  afhes  to  be  depc.fi  ted 
in  a  tomb,  which  he  erected  to  bin  memory.  On 
Pompey's  fide,  the  number  of  the  dead  amounted 
to  15,000  according  to  some,  and  to  15,000  ac- 
cording to  others.  Caefar  took  24,000  prifoners, 
8  eagles,  and  18b  enfigos. 

(a.)  Pharsalus,  or  Pharsalia,  an  extenfivn 
plain  of  Theflaly,  between  the  above  town  and 
the  Enspeuft,  in  which  the  decifive  battle  above 
mentioned  was  fought. 

PHARUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
order  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fourth  order,  Gramma.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bi- 
valved  uniftorous  glume  ;  the  corolla,  a  bivalved 
glume ;  the  female  calyx  the  fame  with  the  male; 
the  corolla  an  uniBorous,  long,  and  wrapping 
glume.   There  is  but  one  feed. 

PH ARUSII,  or  Ph auru sir,  an  ancient  nation 
of  Africa,  beyond  Mauritania.  Mela,  uc.  4. 

PHARYBUS,  a  rivet  of  Macedonia,  which  runs 
into  the  JEgearr  Sea ;  by  fome  catted  Baphyrut. 

PI  1AR  YCADON,  an  ancient  town  of  Mace- 
donia,  on  the  Peoens.  Strata,  ix. 

PHARYGE,  an  ancient  town  of  Locris. 

* PHARYN GOTOMY.au/  [mprl  ■■Till nil) 
The  act  of  making  an  incition  into  the  wind  pipe, 
u fed  when  fome  tumour  in  the  throa 
piration. 

PHARNYX.   See  Akatomy,  frtlv. 

PHARZA,  or  Faw 54,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Janna,  (the  ancient  Thefialy),  ancient- 
ry called  Pharfaliay  14  miles  S.  of  Larifia.  See 
Farsa,  and  Pharsalia,  JN°  a. 

PHASCHTN,  an  ifland  in  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
near  the  S.  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  Ix».  75.  10. 
£.  Ferro.   Lat.  70. 30.  N.         ..  u 

PHASCUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  order 
of  mufci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  data  of 
plants.  The  anthera  ia  operculated,  with  a  cili- 
ated mouth ;  the  calvptras  are  minute. 

PHASE,  or  PhASI*.    See  Ph asi s,  N°  ;. 

PHASE  LIS,  an  ancient  town  of  Paraphyha, 
much  frequented  by  pirates.  Strab.  14.  Luean, 
vies.  »5i.  •  L«*  > 

(r.)  *  Phaskls.  n.  f.  [ phefcoi;,  Lat.]  French 
beans.  Am/worth.  *  ' 

(».)PHASEt»,  are  a  (pedes  of  Phamolus.  • 

(i.)PHAS- 
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(i.)  PHASEOLUS,  the  Kidney-beam  ;  a  ge-  propagating  otber  plants.  Every  trie  which  a 

oos  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia-  farinaceous  plant  can  fupply,  this  new  phafeolus 

delphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  has  fuccefsfully  anfwered. 
ranking,  under  the  jad  order,  Papilianace*.      PHASES,  ».  /.  /Air.  in  aftrooomy,  from  tba 

Linnaeus  enumerates  15  fpecies.   Of  tbefc,  one  Greek  word         to  appear  f  the  feveral  appear* 

comprehends  many  varieties.   Thofe  principally  ances  or  quantities  of  illumination  of  the  Moon, 

cultivated  for  the  table  are,  1.  The  common  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  other  plants.   See  As* 

white,  or  Dutch  kidney-bean.    a.  The  fmaller  tronomy. 

kidney-bean,  called  the  Batter fea  kidney-bean.  PHASGA,  or  Pisgah.  See  PrscAH. 
And,  3.  The  upright  fort,  called  the  tree  kidney-  PHASIANIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country 
bean.  1.  The  firft  fort  was  fome  time  ago  propa-  of  Afia,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 
gated  in  England,  and  is  ft  ill  in  Holland ;  it  grows  PHASIANI,  the  people  of  P  has  i  a  it  a.  They 
very  tall,  aod  requires  long  ftakes  and  poles  to  were  originally  from  Egypt, 
climb  on,  and  its  beans  are  confiderably  broad ;  PHASIANUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds, 
this  makes  them  lefs  faleable  in  the  markets,  peo-  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallinae.  The  cheeks 
pie  fuppofing  them  to  be  old  becaufe  they  are  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  naked  Jkin.  Gibbon, 
broad ;  and  they  are  hence  grown  into  difufe,  in  his  Roman  Hiftory,  tells  us,  that  the  name 
though  a  much  more  valuable  kind  for  eating  phajtantu  is  derived  from  the  river  Phasis,  the 
than  any  other,  a.  The  Batterjea  bean  is  what  banks  of  which  are  the  native  habitation  of  the 
is  more  universally  cultivated :  it  never  grows  ve-  pheafant.  See  Phasis,  N°  3.  There  are  many 
ry  tali,  nor  rambles  far,  and  the  air  can  eafily  fpecies  and  varieties.  See  Pheasant. 
pafs  between  the  rows,  becaufe  of  its  moderate  1.  Phasianus  Argus  is  yellowifh,  with 
growth;  this  makes  it  bear  plentifully,  and  ripen  black  fpots,  a  red  face,  and  a  blue  creft  on  the 
well  for  the  table.  It.  is  the  beft  tafted  bean,  ex-  back  of  the  head.  It  is  found  in  Chinefe  Tartary. 
cept  the  laft.  3.  The  tree  kidney-bean,  is  alfo  a  ".The  Argus,  (fays  Latham),  though  it  be  a  native 
'plentiful  bearer,  and  never  rambles,  but  grows  in  China,  is  very  commonly  found  in  the  woods 
up  in  form  of  a  flirub  ;  but  its  beans  are  broader  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  called  too-vw.  It  is  found 
than  the  fiatterfea  kind,  and  are  not  fo  well  tafted.  extremely  difficult  to  be  kept  alive  for  any  confi- 
Tbey  are  all  propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  to  derable  tune  after  catching  it  in  the  woods;  never 
be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  end  of  March  or  for  more  than  a  month.  It  forms  to  have  an  anti- 
beginning  of  April  for  an  early  crap ;  but  they  pathy  to  the  light,  being  quite  inanimate  in  the 
Ibould  have  a  warm  fituatioo  and  a  dry  foil ;  and  be  open  day  j  but  when  kept  in  a  dark  place,  it  ap- 
planted  in  a  dry  feafon.  The  manner  of  planting  pears  perfectly  at  eafe,  and  fometimes  make*  its 
them  is,  to  draw  lines  with  a  bough  over  the  bed,  note  or  call,  from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  and 
at  %\  feet  diftance,  into  which  the  feeds  are  to  be  which  is  rather  plaintive,  and  not  barfh  like  that 
dropped  about  two  inches  afunder;  and  the  earth  of  a  peacock.  The  flefh  rcfembles  that  of  the 
is  to  be.  drawn  over  them  with  the  head  of  a  rake,  common  pheafant." 

to  cover  tbem  about  an  inch  deep.   In  a  week  af-      3.  Phasianus  colchicus  is  red,  with  a  blue 
ter  fowing,  the  plants  will  appear,  and  the  earth  head,  a  wedge- fhaped  tail,  and  papilloua  cheeks* 
ibould  be  drawn  Up  about  their  ftalks  as  they  rife  It  a  native  of  Africa  and  Afia. 
up ;  for  a  few  days  after  this  they  will  require  no      3.  Phasianus  Gallus,  the  common  dung* 
further  care,  except  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  bill  cock  and  ben,  with  a  com  pre  fled  caruncle  or 
and,  when  the  beans  appear,  to  have  them  ga-  flefhy  comb  on  the  top  of  the  bead,  and  a  couple 
thered  twice  a-week ;  for  if  the  beans  are  fuffered  of  caruncles  or  wattles  under  the  chin.  The  earn 
to  hang  on  too  long,  they  not  only  become  of  no  are  naked,  and  the  tail  is  compreffed  and  erected, 
value,  but  they  weaken  the  plant.  The  firft  crop  Of  all  birds  perhaps  this  fpecies  affords  thegreat- 
of  kidney-beans  will  continue  a  month  in  good  eft  number  of  varieties ;  there  being  fcarce  two  to 
order ;  and,  to  fupply  the  table  afterwards,  there  be  found  that  exactly  refemble  each  other  in  plo- 
fhould  be  frefh  fowings  in  March,  April,  May,  mage  and  form.   The  tail,  which  makes  fnch  a 
and  June;  the  laft  of  which  will  continue  till  rhe  beautiful  figure  in  rooft  of  thefe  birds,  n  entirely 
frofts  come  to  deftroy  tbem.  Some  raife  their  ear-  wanting  in  others ;  and  in  fome  even  the  rump  al- 
ly crops  on  hot  beds;  and  this  is  to  be  done  ex-  fo.  The  toes,  which  are  ufually  four  in  all  ant- 
actly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raifing  the  early  mals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  One  fpecies  a- 
cucumbers.  mount  to  five.   The  feathers  which  lie  fo  fleek 
(a.)  Phasbolus,  anew  fpecies  of  phafeolus,  ap-  and  in  fuch  beautiful  order  in  moft  of  thole  we 
parently  a  very  ufeful  one,  has  been  discovered  by  are  acquainted  with,  are  in  a  peculiar  foecies  aU 
M.  Moraney,  **  an  inhabitant  of  Morne-Rouge,  de-  inverted,  and  ftand  flaring  the  wrong  way.  May, 
pendant  on  the  Cape we  fuppofe  Cape  Francois  there  is  a  variety  that  comes  from  Japan,  which 
of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo*  It  requires  no  pecu-  inftead  of  feathers  feems  to  be  covered  over  with 
liar  management:  its  roots  are  in  feafon  when  the  hair,  It  is  not  well  afcertained  when  the  cock 
pods  blacken,  and  its  fibres  run  in  every  direc-  was  firft  made  domeftic  in  Europe;  but  it  is  gene- 
tion,  fearching  for  nouriftiment  through  the  clefts  rally  agreed  that  he  was  firft  brought  to  Europe 
of  rocks,  and  receiving  the  impreQlon  of  the  ftra-  from  Perfia.    Ariftophanes  calls  the  cock  the 
ta  without  injury.   If  the  principal  root  is  left,  Per/Ian  bird;  and  tells  us  he  enjoyed  that  king- 
the  plants  fhoots  again  and  flourifhes  as  before ;  dom  before  feme  of  its  earlieft  monarchs.  This 
but  it  is  not  yet  afcertained  whether  it  puts  forth  animal  was  known  fo  early  even  in  the  moft  lavage 
any  new  roots.  The  feeds  are  not  alimentary  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  cock  was  one  of  the 
when  drefled,  as  if  nature  defigncd  them  only  for  forbidden  foods  among  the  ancient  Britons.  In- 
deed, 
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deed,  the  domeftic  fowl  feems  to  bare  banifhed  ardly,  flie  abftains  from  all  food  that  her  ydutfs/ 
the  wild  one.    Perfia  itfelf  Teems  no  longer  to   can  fwallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  every  creaturtf 
know  it  m  its  natural  form.   But  the  cock  is  ftill   that  (he  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mifebief.  Ca- 
found  in  the  i (lands  of  Tinian,  in  many  others  of  pons  may  very  eafily  be  taught  to  clutch  chickens* 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coaft   To  effect  this  they  pluck  the  feathers  off  his  breaft, 
of  Malabar,  in  its  ancient  ftate  of  independence,  and  rub  the  bare  fkin  wifh  nettles ;  they  then  put 
In  his  wild  condition,  his  plumage  is  black  and  yel-  the  chickens  to  him,  which  prefently  run  under 
low,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  yellow  and  purple,  his  breaft  and  belly,  and  probably  rubbing  hi* 
There  is  another  peculiarity  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  bare  fkin  gently  with  their  heads,  allay  the  fling- 
Iodian  woods ;  their  bones,  which,  when  boiled,  ing  pain  which  the  nettles  had  juft  produced, 
with  us  are  white,  in  thofe  are  as  block  as  ebony.   This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights,  till  the 
.  No  animal  has  greater  courage  than  the  cock  when  animal  takes  an  affection  to  the  chickens  that  have 
oppofed  to  one  of  bis  own  fpecies ;  and  in  every  thus  given  him  relief,  and  continues  to  give  them 
part  of  the  world  where  refinement  and  polifhed   the  protection  they  feek  for.   He  from  that  time 
manners  have  not  entirety  taken  place,  cock-fight,  brings  up  a  brood  of  chickens  like  a  hen,  clutch- 
ing is  a  principal  diverfion.   In  China,  India,  the  ing  them,  feeding  them,  clucking  and  performing 
Philippine  iflands,  and  all  over  the  Eaft,  cock-  all  the  functions  of  the  tendered  parent.  A  capon 
fighting  is  the  fport  and  amufement  even  of  kings  once  accu  domed  to  this  fervice,  will  not  give  o- 
and  princes.   With  us  it  is  declining  every  day ;  ver ;  but  when  one  brood  is  grown  up,  be  may 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  in  time  he  abolifhed  have  another  nearly  hatched  pat  under  him. 
even  among  the  loweft  vulgar.  See  Cock-fight-  which  he  will  treat  with  the  fame  tendernefs  he 
ing,  $  1—4.  The  cock  claps  his  wings  before  did  the  former.  The  cock,  from  his  falactoufnefs* 
he  rings  or  crows.  His  fight  is  very  piercing ;  and   is  a  fhort  lived  animal  in  a  domeftic  ftate ;  but 
he  never  fails  to  cry  m  a  peculiar  manner,  when   how  long  thefe  birds  live,  if  left  to  themfclves,  i* 
he  difcovers  any  bird  of  prey  in  the  air.   His  ex-  not  yet  well  afcertained.  Aldrovandus  hints  their 
traordinary  courage  is  thought  to  proceed  from   age  to  be  10  years  \  and  it  is  probable  that  this- 
his  being  the  moft  falacious  of  all  birds.  A  (ingle   may  oe  its  extent.   They  are  (ubject  to  fbme  dif- 
cock  fuffices  for  ten  or  a  dozen  hens;  and  it  is  orders;  and  as  for'poifons,  befides  nux  vomica, 
(aid  that  he  is  the  only  animal  wbofe  fpirits  are  which  is  fatal  to  moft  animals  except  man,  they 
not  abated  by  indulgence.   Bot  he  foon  grows  are  injured,  as  Linnaeus  afferta,  by  elderberries; 
old ;  the  radical  moifture  is  exbaufted ;  and  In  3   of  which  they  arc  not  a  little  fond  .   Of  this  fpe- 
or  4  years  he  becomes  utterly  unfit  for  impregna-  cies  Mr  Latham  enumerates  no  lefs  than  13  varie- 
tion.    44  Hens  alfo,  (fays  Willougbby),  as  they  ties,  beginning  with  the  wild  cock,  which  is  a  3d 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  lefs  in  the  body  than  the  domeftic  cock.  Thi» 
cannot  fuffice  for  fo  many  births,  but  for  the  moft  variety  he  imagines  to  be  the  original  ftock  from 
part  after  three  yeass  become  barren.''   The  hen   whence  all  our  domeftic  varieties  have  fprung. 
feldom  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above  once  They  appear  to  be  natives  of  tbe.forefts  of  India, 
a  feafon,  though  inftances  have  been  known  in  There  are  but  few  places,  however,  as  he  obferves* 
which  they  produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  where  the  different  voyagers  have  not  met  with 
a  domeftic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  400  cocks  and  hens  either  wild  or  tame.   Thofe  of 
provided  (he  be  well  fed  and  fupplied  with  water  Pulo  Condore  are  very  much  like  our  own,  but 
and  liberty.   It  matters  dot  much  whether  (he  be  coofiderably  lefs,  being  only  of  the  fixe  of  a  crow, 
trodden  by  the  cock  or  not ;  fhe  will  continue  to  (Damp.  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  39a  )    Thofe  of  Sumatra 
lay  although  the  eggs  of  this  kind  cart  never  by  and  Java  are  remarkably  Urge,  and  are  called  the 
hatching  be  brought  to  produce  a  living  animal.   St  J  ago  breed.   The  cock  is  fo  tall  as  to  peck  off 
Her  neft  is  made  without  any  care,  if  left  to  her-   a  common  dining  table.   When  fatigued,  he  fits 
fclf ;  a  hole  fcratched  in  the  ground,  among  a  down  on  the  firft  joint  of  the  leg.  (Hift.  Sumatrat 
few  butties,  is  the  only  preparation  fhe  makes  for  p.  98.)  They  are  found  in  New  Guinea,  but  not 
this  feafon  of  patient  expectation.   Nature,  al-   in  great  plenty.  (Forr.  Foy.  p.  105.)  Forfter  ob- 
noft  exhaufted  by  its  own  fecundity,  feems  to  in-  ferves,  that  they  are  plenty  at  Eafter,  Society,  and 
form  her  of  the  proper  time  for  hatching,  which   Friendly  Ifles;  at  the  two  laft  tbey  are  of  a  pro- 
fhe  herfelf  teftifies  by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  dlf-  digious  fize.    They  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
continuing  to  lay.   The  good  houfewives,  who   Marquefas,  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia;  but 
often  get  more  by  their  hens  eggs,  than  by  their  the  Low  Ifles  are  quite  deftitute  of  them.  (See 
chickens,  .often  artificially  protract  thiarclucking  Obf.  p.  193.)  Ducks  and  poultry  are  numerous  in 
feafon,  and  fometimes  entirely  remove  it.    As  the  Sandwich  Ides.  (Coolts  Journal*  p  »*9»)  They 
toon  as  a  hen  begins  to  duck,  they  (tint  her  in  her  are  not  found  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
provifiont;  which,  if  that  fails,  tbey  plunge  her   Siberia ;  and  in  Greenland  are  only  kept  as  rari- 
into  cold  water;  this,  for  the  time,  effectually   ties.  (Faun.  Groen.)  See  Hatching, N°  x. 
puts  back  her  hatching;  but  then  it  often  kills      4.  PhasiakCs  Guiweensis.    The  mot*notf  or 
the  poor  bird,  who  takes  cold  and  diet  under   Guinea  pheafant;  is  brownifh,  fomewhat  red  below 
the  operation.   If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  the  ben   with  a  wedge-like  tail,  and  wants  (purs, 
would  feldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs  in  the  fame      5.  Pmasianos  Necthkmerus  is  white,  with  a 
neft,  without  attempting  to  hatch  them.   In  the   black  creft  and  belly,  and  a  wedge- fhaped  tail.  It 
wild  ftate  the  hen  feldom  lays  above  fifteen  eggs,   is  A  native  of  China. 

When  the  hen  has  hatched  her  chickens,  her  at-      6.  Phasiahus  Pictus  has  a  yelfowifli  creft,  a 
fcftion  feems  to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  correct   red  breaft,  and  a  wedge-fhaped  tail.  It  i3  a  native 
i*er  imperfections.   No  longer  voracious  or  cow-   of  China.' 
T»l.  XVS.  Part  I.  Xi  (i.)opHA- 
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(i.)  •  PHASIS.  n.f.  In  the  plural  phafes.  [*«<nc ;  PHAV0R1NTJS,  an  ancient  Lexicographer,  an- 

pbafc,  Fr.]   Appearance  exhibited  by  any  body ;  thor  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  (till  extaot ;  tbe  beft 

as  the  changes  of  foe  moon.— All  the  hypotheses  edition  of  which  is  that  in  fol.  Venet.  171a.  {Lem- 

yet  contrived  were  built  upon  too  narrow  an  in-  priere.)   Perhaps  he  is  the  fame  with  Favorinuj, 

fpeclion  of  the  pbafes  of  the  univerfe.  GlanvWe.—  a  native  of  Aries  in  Gaul.   See  Favorinus. 

He  o'er  the  feas  fhall  love  or  fame  purfoe;  PHA,UK.(JSU.  ;Sce  Pharusii. 

And  other  months  another  pbafit  view.  Creech.  PHAYLLUS,  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  brother  of 

(a.)  Phasis.   See  Phases.  the  celebrated  Onomarchus  of  Phocis.   See  Pho- 

(•^)Phasis,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  which  cis.  Pauf.x.ct. 

falls  into  the  Euxinefca  about  700. miles  from  Con-  PHEA,  or  Ph&ia,  an  ancient  town  of  Elis. 

ftantinople.  .*•  From,  the  Iberian  Caucafos  (fays  JJom.  Iliad,  vii. 

Gibbon),  the  moft  lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of  (I.)  •  PHEASANT.  «.  /  {Jai/an,  Vr.phnfianus, 
Afia,  that  river  defcends  with  fuch  oblique  vehe-  from  Phafis,  the  river  of  Cnlchos.]  A  kind  of 
mence,  that  in  a  fliort  fpace  it  is  traverfed  by  x»o  wild  cock. — The  hardeft  to  draw  are  tame  birds; 
bridges.  Nor  does  the. ftream  become  placid  and  as  the  cock,  peacock,  ;tnd  pheafant.  Peacham. — 
navigable  till.it  reaches  the  tpwn  of  Sarapana,  five  Preach  as  I  pleafe,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
d,iys  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  .JVill  chufe  a  pheafant  ItiH  before  a  hen.  Pope. 
the  fame  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  (II.)  Pheasant,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasi- 
C.tfpian  Uke.  The  proximity  of  thefe  rivers  ha*  ani*s.  Mr  Latham  enumerates  0  different  fpeciis 
fuggeftcd  the  practice,  or  at  leafi  the  idea,  of  waft-  of  pheafanJf,  and  6  varieties  of  the  common  phea- 
*  ing  the  precious  mcrchandifc  of  India  down  the  fant  \  but  as  he  gives  them  no  diftinctive  trivial  or 
Oxus,  over  tbe  Cafpian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  claffical  names,  we  referved  a  dedription  of  feveral 
the  current  of  the  Phafis  into  the  Euxine  and  Me-  of  them  to  this  article,  inftead  of  arranging  them 
diterranean  feas.  As  it  fucceffively  collects  the  under  Phasiakus,  the  generic  name, 
/treams  of  the  plain  of  Colehos,  the  Phafis  moves  f*  Pheasant,  Common.  Mr  Latbam  observes, 
with  diminiflied  fpced,  though  accumulated  ,  that  the  common  pheafant  is  now  found  in  a  Rate 
weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  60  fathoms  deep,  and  of  nature  in  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Old  Conti- 
half  a  league  broad ;  but  a  fmall  woody  ifland  is  nent.  They  fometimes  (he  fays)  come  into  farm 
interpofed  in  tbe  midft  of  the  channel :  tbe  water,  yatjds  near  woods,  and  produce  crofo  breeds  with 
fo  foon  as  it  has  depofited  an  earthy  or  meta)}ic  common  hens.  He  then  fays,  *\M.  Salerne  re- 
fedimcnt,  floats  on  the  furface  of  <th«  waves,  and  is  marks,  that  the  hen  pheafant,  when  done  laying 
no  longer  fofccptible  of  corruption.  In  a  courfc  >nd  fitting,  ,will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male,  and 
of  100  miles,  40  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  after  jhat  become  fo  little  refpeded  by  him,  as  to 
veflels,  the  Phafis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  be  treated  with  the  fame  incivility  as  he  would 
Colehos  or  Mingrelia,  which,  on  three  Gdcs,  is  foow  to  one  of  his  own  fi  x.  .Pheafants  were  ori- 
fortified  by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  ginairy  brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the 
and  whofe  maritime  coaft  extends  about  aco  miles,  Phasis,  a.  river  of  Colchis,  in  Afia  Minor;  and 
from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioicuri-  from  whence  they  foil  retain  their  name.  Next 
'  as,  and  the  confines  of  Circaffia.  Both  the  foil  and  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  moft  beautiful  of 
climate  are  relaxed  by  exceffivemoWhire;  28  rivers,  birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes 
befides  the  Phalis  and  his  dependent  ftreams,  con-  as  tor  their  happy  mixtures  and  variety.  Thefc 
vey  their  waters  to  the  fca  ;  and  the  hollowpefs  of  •  .birds,  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  are  not  lefs  delicate 
'  the  ground .  appears  to  indicate  the  fubterraneous  when  ferved  up  to  the  table.  Their  flefh  is  con- 
channels  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian."  fidered  as.  the  greateft  dainty.   A  fpirit  of  inde- 

(4.)  Phasis,  an  ancient  city  of  Colchis,  fo  named  pendence  feems  to  attend  the  pheafant  even  in  cap- 

from  the  above  river.  tivity.   In  the  woods,  the  hen  pheafant  lays  from 

(1.)  *  PHASM.  n.  f.  lfcrcr^a.1    Appearance  ;  18  to  40  eggs  in  a  feafon ;  but  in  a  domeftic  ftate, 

phantom  ;  fancied  apparition.— .Thence  proceed  foe  feJdom  lays  above  10.   In  the  fame  manner, 

many  aerial  fictions  and pb.ifms.  Hammond,  when  wild,  foe  hatches  and  leads  up  her  brood 

Phasmata,  )  in  pbyfiology,  are  certain  ap-  with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage;  but  when 

(a.)  Phasms,  3  pearances  arifing  from  the  vari-  kept  tame,  foe  never  fits  well,  fo  that  a  hen  is  ge- 

ous  tinclures  of  the  clouds  by  the  rays  of  tbe  hea-  nerally  her  fubftilttte  upon  fuch  occafions:  and  as 

venly  bodies,  efpecially  the  fun  and  moon.  Thefe  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  foe  is  utterly 

are  infinitely  diverfified  by  the  different  figures  and  ignorant  of  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  the  young 

fituations  of  the  clouds,  and  tbe  appulfes  of  tbe  birds  ftarve,  if  left  folely  to  her  protection.  The 

rays  of  light ;  and,  together  with  the  occafional  pheafant,  therefore,  on  every  account,  feems  bet- 

fiafliings  and  foootings  of  different  meteors,  tbey  ter  left  at  large  in  tbe  woods  than  reclaimed  to 

have,  no  doubt,  occafioned  thofe  prodigies  of  ar-  priftine  captivity.    Its  fecundity  when  wild  is 

mies  fighting  iu  the  air,  &c.  of  which  we  have  fuch  lufficient  to  ftock  the  forcft ;  its  beautiful  plumage 

frequent  accounts  in  moft  ancient  authors.  Sec  %  adorns  it ;  and  its  flefli  retains  a  higher  flavour 

Maccab.  xi.  8.  MelanQb.  Meteor,   a  SbeU  dc  Co-  from  its  unlimited  freedom.   At  night  they  rooft 

met.  ann.  161 8.  Jofrpbus.  upon  the  higheft  trees  of  the  wood  ;  and  by  day 

PMASSACHATES,  in  lithology,  a  fpecies  of  they  come  down  into  the  lower  brakes  and  bufoes, 

agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  various  appear-  where  their  food  is  chiefly  found.  They  generally 

.ince«,  fometimes  called  leucaehctes  and  periieucot.  make  a  kind  of  flapping  noife  when  they  are  with 

rilATEZ,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  prov.  of  the  females;  and  this  often  apprifes  the  fportfman 

Kurfk.  on  the  Ufoza ;  40  miles  N.  of  Kurlk.  of  their  retreats.   At  other  times  he  traces  them 

P1IAUDA,  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis.  in  the  foow,  and  frequently  takes  them  in  fprings. 

fr  .  Bu< 
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Bat  of  all  birds  thev  are  (hot  moft  eafily ;  at  they  in  the  morning,  diftinftly,  but  hoarfely,  repeat- 
always  make  a  whirring  noife  when  they  rife,  by  ing  the  word  bannequatu  (eafily  miftaken  for  par- 
wbich  they  alarm  the  gunner,  and  being  a  large  raquaw)  very  load.  Thefe  are  found  in  the  un- 
mark,  and  flying  very  flow,  there  is  little  chance  frequented  woods  of  the  internal  parts  of  Cayenne, 
of  roiflSng  them.  When  thefe  birds  are  taken  Guiana,  and  many  parts  of  S.  America.  At  fuu- 
yoang  into  keeping,  they  become  as  familiar  as  rife  they  fet  up  a  very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought 
chickens.  For  her  neft,  dry  grafs  and  leaves  rauft  to  be  the  loudeft  of  all  birds  in  the  new  world  ;  at 
be  laid  for  her  in  the  pheafantry.  The  young  which  time  the  eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a  fmatl 
ones  are  very  difficult  to  be  reared,  and  they  muft  flcin  under  the  breaft,  which  is  not  at  all  fcen,  ex- 
be  fupplted  with  ants  eggs,  which  is  the  food  the  cept  when  the  bird  makes  fuch  exertions,  or  is 
old  one  leads  them  to  gather  when  wild  in  the  angry.  This  cry  is  very  like  the  word  parraquaw; 
woods.  To  make  thefe  go  the  farther,  they  are  and  is  repeated  many  times  together ,  and  often 
to  be  chopped  up  with  cruds  or  other  meat:  and  many  cry  at  once,  or  anfwer  one  another,  but 
the  young  ones  are  to  be  fed  with  great  exadtnefs,  moft  in  breeding  time,  which  is  twice  in  the  year; 
both  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of  their  fup-  at  each  time  laying  from  four  to  fix  eggs ;  making 
ply.  This  food  is  fometimes  alfo  to  be  varied;  the  neft  in  low  branches  or  flumps  of  trees,  and 
and  wood  lice,  earwigs,  and  other  infects,  are  to  behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  fame  manner 
make  a  variety.  The  place  where  they  are  reared  as  hens.  They  feed  on  grain,  feeds,  and  herbs  ; 
muft  be  kept  extremely  clean ;  their  water  muft  but  feed  the  young  in  the  neft  with  worms  and 
be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a-day ;  they  muft  not  fbaall  infects.  Thefe,  with  manv  other  birds,  in- 
be  expofed  till  the  dew  is  off  the  ground  in  the  habit  the  woods  by  day,  coming  out  into  the  open 
morning,  and  they  fhould  always  be  taken  in  be-  favannas  morning  and  evening  to  feed  ;  at  which 
fore  funfet.  When  they  become  adult,  they  very  time?  they  are  chiefly  killed  by  the  natives  and 
well  can  fhift  for  themfelves ;  but  they  are  parti-  near  Inhabitants.  They  may  be  brought  up  tame  ; 
cularly  fond  of  oats  and  barley.  The  pheafant,  and  their  flefh  is  much  efteemed. 
when  full  grown,  feems  to  feed  indifferently  upon  J.  Pheasant,  Suferb.  This  bird  Linnaeus 
every  thing  that  offers.  A  French  writer,  afferts  defcribes  from  the  various  reprefentations  of  it 
that  they  regale  even  upon  carrion.  painted  on  paper  hangings,  and  China  ware ;  and 
1.  Pheasant,  Courier.  •*  The  courier  phea-  farther  confirmed  by  a  figure  and  defcription  in  a 
fant  is  but  very  imperfectly  defcribed  by  Fernan-  Chinefe  book  which  came  under  his  infpe&ion. 
dez;  and  is  laid  to  be  18  inches  long.  The  gene-  (1(1.)  Pheasant's  eye, in  botany.  See  Adonis. 
ral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  white,  inclined  to  ful-  (IV.)  Pheasants,  Isle  or,  or  Isle  dk  Fai- 
voas;  about  the  tail  they  are  black,  mixed  with  sans,  or  the  Isle  of  Conference,  an  ifland  be- 
fome  fpots  of  white ;  the  tail  itfelf  is  long,  and  of  tween  France  and  Spain,  formed  by  the  Bidaflba, 
a  green  colour,  reflecting  in  fome  lights  like  the  abounding  with  Pbeefants.  The  Bi  das  so  a  had 
feathers  of  a  peacock :  the  wings  are  fliort.  This  long  been  a  fubjeel  of  difpote  between  France  and 
fpecies  iuhabits  the  hotter  parrs  of  Mexico ;  flics  Spain,  each  country  laying  claim  to  it  exclufively ; 
flow ;  but  is  recorded  to  outrun  the  fwifteft  horfc."  till  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  agreed  between 

3.  Pheasant,  Hybridal,  a  name  given  by  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  and  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain, 
Latham  to  a  fpecies  or  variety  which  is  a  mixed  that  the  river  fhould  be  common  to  both  nations, 
breed  between  the  pheafant  and  cock ;  one  of  This  ifland  was  afterwards  the  fcene  where  ano- 
which  is  in  the  Lcverian  Mufeum.  tber  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  the  Pjrerea,  was 

4.  Pheasant,  Parr  a  k  4.  The  parraka  is  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  m  1699; 
about  the  fize  of  a  fmail  fowl,  refembling  it  in  the  and  it  was  alfo  the  fcene  of  an  interview  between 
bill,  legs,  and  body.  Its  length  is  33  inches.  The  the  monarchs  of  thefe  kingdoms,  on  the  marriage 
colour  of  the  bill  is  dark  rufous;  the  eyes  are  of  Lewis  XIV.  whence  its  latter  name.  It  lies 
brown ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  about  a  miles  from  Footarabla.  Lon.  1.  46.  W. 
deep  brown  on  the  back,  and  fulvous  under  the  Lat.  as-  ao.  N. 

belly  :  the  top  of  the  head  is  fulvous,  and  the  fea-  PHEBE,  a  deaconefs  of  the  port  of  Corinth, 
thers  are  fomewhat  long,  but  not  lb  much  as  to  called  Cencbrea.  St  Paul  had  a  particular  efteem 
form  a  real  creft ;  the  wings  are  fhort ;  the  webs  for  her  j  and  The<flloret  thinks  he  lodged  at  her 
of  fome  of  the  quills  are  fomewhat  rufous ;  the  houfe,  while  he  continued  at  Corinth.  She  brought 
tail  conftfts  of  it  feathers,  is  even  at  the  end,  to  Rome  the  cp title  he  wrote  to  the  Romans, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  is,  for  the  moft  part,  wherein  flie  is  commended  in  fo  advantageous  a, 
carried  pendent ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dark  rufous,  in-  manner.  See  Rom.  xvi.  1,  a. 
dining  to  black ;  the  claws  are  like  thofe  of  a  fowl.  PHECADUM,  an  ancient  inland  town  of  Ma- 
lt is  peculiar  (fays  Mr  Litham)  in  its  internal  ttruc-  cedonia.  Liv.  31.  c.  41. 

ture  in  relpect  to  the  windpipe;  which,  inflead  PHEDOROVKA,  a  town  of  RufGa,  in  Ekate- 

of  entering  directly  the  breaft,  as  in  moft  birds,  rinoflalt,  on  the  Bug ;  60  miles  NW.  of  Cherfon. 

pafles  over  the  fide  of  the  left  clavicle,  and  on  the  PHEDOSIEUKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 

outiide  of  the  fleihy  part  of  the  breaft,  being  co-  country  of  the  Coffacks,  on  the  Choper;  44  miles 

vered  only  by  the  fkin,  then  taking  a  turn  up-  W.  of  Aichadinik.ua. 

wards,  pafles  over  the  right  clavicle  into  the  breaft,  •  PHEER.  n.f,  A  companion.  See  Fear,  N°  3. 

and  is  diftributed  through  the  lungs  in  the  ufual  {Sfienf.) 

way.    The  female  has  not  this  circumvolution  of  *  To  PHEESE.  v.  a.  [perhaps  to  feaze.]  To 

the  windpipe.   The  hannequaw,  mentioned  by  comb ;  to  fleece ;  to  curry. — 

Bancroft,  is  probably  the  fame  bird.  He  fays  that  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pfuefe  his  pride, 

it  is  black,  roofts  in  trees,  and  may  be  beard  early  Shak. 
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PHEGOR,  or  Pbor,  a  deity  worfhipped  at  a  PHEMONOE,  a  prieftefs  of  Apollo,  who  if 

very  early  period  by  the  Midianitee  and  Moabites,  faid  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of  heroic  verfcs. 
and  probably  by  all  the  other  tribes  which  then  •  Pauf.  x.  6. 

inhabited  Syria.   Phegor,  or  Peor,  is  the  fame  PIIENEATiE,  the  people  of  Ph en eum.  Gc. 

with  the  Hebrew  word  pethor%  which  Signifies  apt-  PHENEUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  where 

ruit,  and  probably  refers  to  the  prophetic  infiu-  Mercury  had  a  temple.  Gcero. 

*nce  always  attributed  to  the  folar  deity,  by  which  PHE  NEU8,  a  town  and  lake  of  Arcadia, 

be  opened  or  <b [covered  things  to  come.   Accord-  PHENGITES,  among  the  ancients,  the  name 

ingly  we  find  Phegor  or  Peor  generally  joined  of  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  alabafter.    It  is  a  rude 

to  Baal,  which  was  the  Syrian  and  Chaldean  irregular  mafs,  very  (hatteryand  friable,  but  of  a 

name  of  the  fun  after  he  became  an  object  of  wor-  brightnefs  fupcrior  to  that  of  mod  other  marbles, 

4hip  ;  hence  Barl-Phbgor  mull  have  been  the  and  excelling  them  all  in  tranfparence.   The  co- 

lun  worfliipped  by  fome  particular  rites,  or  under  lour  is  an  agreeable  pale  yellowifli,  white,  or  ho- 

ibme  particular  character.   What  tbefe  were,  a  ney  colour ;  the  yellowifti  is  more  intenfe  in  fome 

resolution  of  Pecior  into  its  component  parts-  may  places  than  in  others,  and  fometimes  makes  an 

perhaps  inform  us.   As  this  word,  wherever  it  obfeure  rcfemblance  of  veins.   Jt  is  very  weak 

occurs  in  Scripture,  has  fome  relation  to  diftend-  and  brittle  in  the  mafs ;  and  when  reduced  to 

ing  or  opening  the  mouth  wide,  it  is  probably  fmalt  pieces,  may  be  eafily  crumbled  between  the 

compounded  of  phah  the  moutb  or  face,  and  fingers  into  loofe,  but  confiderably  large,  angular 

fhar  naked.   In  thofe  countries  we  know  that  pieces,  fome  perfect,  others  complex,  irregular, 

the  women  wore  veils ;  but  it  would  appear,  that  or  mutilated,  and  all  approaching  to  a  flat  fhape. 

in  celebrating  the  rites  of  this  deity  they  were  un-  The  ancients  were  very  fond  of  this  fpecies  in 

veiled.  It  leems  even  not  improbable,  that  on  public  buildings;  See  Athens,  §  8;  and  Bos- 

tbefe  occa  lions  the  fexes  danced  promifcuoufly  phoricum,)  and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built 

without  their  clothes;  a  pracl  ice  which  would  na-  entirely  of  it,  has  been  long  celebrated.  Its  great 

turally  give  birth  to  the  licentious  amours  men-  beauty  is  its  tranfparence,  from  which  alone  this 

turned  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Num-  temple  was  perfectly  light  when  the  doors  were 

bers.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  Ph*.  fhut,  though  it  was  built  without  a  window,  and 

gor  was  the  fun  prefiding  over  the  myftc:  ic»  of  had  no  other  light  but  what  was  tranfmitted 

Venus.   See  Baal-Peor.  through  the  (lone  its  walla  were  built  with.  It 

PHEIA.   See  Phea.  was  anciently  found  in  Cappadocia,  and  is  ftiil 

PHELDSCHARETZ,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  plentiful  there :  we  have  it  alfo  in  Germany  and 

province  of  Caucafus ;  ao  miles  S.  of  Kizlar.  France, .and  in  Derbyfliire,  and  fome  other  Eng- 

PHEL1N.   See  Ph  ellin.  lifh  counties.   It  takes  an  excellent  polifh,  and  is 

PHELXANDRIUM,  water  hemlock  ;  a ge-  very  fit  for  ornamental  works,  where  there  is  no 

nns  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen-  g»eat  ftiength  required.   Sec  Amethyst. 

tandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method,  PHENICE,  a  port  of  the  nland  of  Crete,  on 

ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellau.   There  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland.   St  Paul  having  an- 

nre  two  fpecies,  one  of  which,  viz.  chored  at  Phenice,  in  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 

Phkllandrium  aquaticum,  is  a  native  of  xxvii.  n.),  advifed  the  (hip's  crew  to  fpend  the 

Britain.  This  grows  in  ditches  and  ponds,  but  is  winter  there,  becaufc  the  feafon  was  too  far  ad- 

riot  very  common.  The  ftalk  is  remarkably  thick  vanced. 

and  dicbotomouB,  and  grows  in  the  water.   It  is  PHEN1CIA.   See  Phoenicia. 

a  poifon  to  borfes,  bringing  dpon  them,  as  Lin-  (1.)  *  PHENICOPTER.  n.  /.  [sw«w* ; 

rsrus  informs  us,  a  kind  of  paHy;  which,  how-  phanicopterus,  Lat  ]  A  kind  of  bird,  which  is  thus 

ever,  hefuppofes  to  be  owing  not  lb  much  to  the  defcribed  by  Martial: —  4 

noxious  qualities  of  the  plant  iifelf,  as  to  thofe  Dot  mibi  penna  rubens  namen;fed  lingua  gulojti 

of  an  infect  which  feeds  upon  it,  breeding  within  Nvftra  fapit ;  quid j>  garrula  lingua  foret? 

the  (talks,  and  which  he  calls  curculio  parapleliicuj.  —He  blended  together  the  livers  of  guiltheads, 

The  Swedes  give  fwines  dung  for  the  cure.   The  the  brains  of  pheafants  and  peacocks,  tongues  of 

feeds  arc  fometimes  given  in  intermittent  fevers,  ptunicopten,  and  the  melts  of  lampreys.  Hake<wi'l 

and  the  leaves  are  by  fome  added  to  difcutient  on  Prov  idence. 

cataplafro5.   In  the  winter,  the  roots  and  item,  (a.)  Phenicopter.   See  Phoenicopterus. 

dUTected  by  the  influence  of  the  weather,  afford  a  (1.)  *  PHEN1X.  n.f.          pbanix,  Lat.]  Tie 

very  curious  fkeleton  or  network.  Horfcs,  fheep,  bird  which  is  fuppofed  to  exift  tingle,  and  to  rile 
and  goats,  eat  the  plant ;  fwiBe  are  not  fond  of  again  from  its  own  afhes.— 

it;  cows  rcfufeit.  There. is  one  tree,  the  phenix  throne;  one 

PHEIX1  At  a  river  of  Laconia.  Pauf.  iii.  10.  phenix 

(i.)PIIELLIN,a  river  of  Ruffia,  w  hich  runs  from  At  this  hour  reigning  there.  Shak. 

Lake  Yertz,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic,  at  Pernov.  To  all  the  fowls  he  feems  a  phenix.  Milton. 

Phellin,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  prov.  of  — Having  the  idea  of  a  phenix  in  my  mind,  the 

Riga,  on  the  Phellin ;  96  miles  N.  ot  Riga.  Lon.  firft  enquiry  is,  whether  luch  a  thing  does  exift  ? 

Aic  E.  Eerro.    Lat,  58.  10.  N-  "  Locke. 

PHELLOE,  an  ancient  town  of  Achaia.  Pauf.  (a.)  Phenix.   See  Phofnix. 

PHELLDS,  %  aucient  towns  of  Greece:  1.  in  (1.)  •  PHENOMENON,  n.  J.  r*<»rttw,  pbe- 

Attira:  1.  in  Elie,  near  Olympia.  Strabo.  nomene,  Fr.  it  is  thertfore  often  written  pbxnome- 

PHEM1TJS,  an  pneipnt  mjujician,  who  taught  non  ;  but  being  naturalised,  it  has  changed  the  <r. 

Homer  mulic.  »  hich  it  not  in  the  English  language,  to  <.  But 

if 
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Vf  it  has  the  original  plural  termination  pkxnome-  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  and  was  one  of  the 

na,  it  fhould,  I  think,  be  written  with  *.]  1.  Ap-  firft  profe  writers  among  the  Greeks.   It  is  diffi- 

pea  ranee ;  vifible  quality. — Philofophcfs,  whofe  cult  to  give  ao  accurate  account  of  the  doctrines 

bnfvnefs  it  is  to  defcribe,  in  comprehenfive  theo.  of  Pherecydet.  It  is  moft  probable  that  he  taught 

vies,      phenomena  of  the  world  and  their  caufes.  thofe  opinions  concerning  the  gods  and  the  origin 

Burnet. — Thefe  are  curiofities  of  little  or  no  mo-  of  the  world  which  the  ancient  Grecian  tbeogo- 

mcnt  to  the  understanding  the  phenomenon  of  na-  nifts  borrowed  from  Egypt.  See  Egypt,  Meta- 

ture.  Nesoton.-—  The  moft  confiderable  phenome*  physics,  Mysteries,  Mythology,  and  Po- 

non  belonging  to  terreftrial  bodies  i6  gravitation,  lytheism. 

Bentley.    a.  Any  thing  that  ftrikes  by  any  new  PHERES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Cre-  * 
appearance.  theus  and  Tyro,  who  built  Phbs«,  Jn  Theflaly, 
(a.)  Phenomenon.   See  Phenomenon,  where  he  reigned.  He  married  Clymene,  by  whom 
PHEONS.  n.f.  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  heads  be  had  Admetus.  Apollod. 
of  darts,  arrows,  or  other  weapons.  PHERETIMA,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
PHEOS,  in  botany,  a  name  which  Theophraf-  rene,  and  the  mother  of  Arcefilaus.    After  her 
tus,  Diofcorides,  and  others,  give  to  a  plant  ufed  fon's  death,  me  recovered  the  kingdom  by  the  aid 
by  fullers  in  dreffing  their  cloths,  and  of  which  of  Amafis  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the  raur- 
there  were  two  kinds,  a  fmaller  called  fimply  der  of  Arcefilaus,  (he  caufed  all  his  aflaflins  to  be 
pheosy  and  a  larger  called  bippopbeos.   This  plant  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and  Ihe  cut 
is  fometimes  called  phleos  ;  and  is  thus  con-  off  the  breafts  of  their  wives,  and  bung  them  up 
founded  with  a  kind  of  marfh  cudweed,  or  gta-  near  the  bodies  of  their  hufl>ands.   It  Is  faid  that 
phal'tum,  called  alfo  by  that  name;  but  it  may  al-  ihe  was  devoured  alive  by  worms;  a  punifliment 
ways  be  difcovered  which  of  the  two  plants  an  from  heaven  for  her  unparalleled  cruelties, 
author  means,  by  obferving  the  fenfe  in  which  the  PHERON,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  fucceeded 
word  is  ufed,  and  the  ufe'to  which  the  plant  was  Sefoftris.   He  was  blind  ;  and  he  recovered  his 
put.    The  pkleos,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  the  fight  by  warning  his  eyes,  according  to  the  direc- 
cudweed,  was  ufed  to  fluff  beds  and  other  fuch  tions  of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman  who 
things,  and  to  pack  up  with  earthen  veffcls  to  pre-  had  never  had  any  unlawful  connections.  He  tried 
vent  their  breaking;  but  the  pheos,  improperly  his  wife  firft,  but  (he  appeared  to  have  been  faith- 
called  phleos,  only  about  cloths :  this  was,  how-  lefs  to  his  bed,  and  (he  was  burnt  with  all  thofe 
ever,  alfo  called  Jlabe  and  cnapbon.  whofe  urine  could  not  reftore  fight  to  the  king. 

(i.)PHERJE,  an  ancient  town  of  Theflaly,  He  married  the  woman  whofe  urine  proved  bene- 

where  the  tyrant  Alexander  reigned,  hence  named  ficial.  Hervdot.  ii.  c.  111. 

Pherxut.    See  Pelopidas.   Strabo  8.   Cie.de  PHERVINTERSKOI.a  cape  of  Ruffia,  on  the 

Of.  a.  E.  coaft  of  Nova  Zcmbla.  Lon.  95. 10.  E.  Ferro. 

(4 — 3.)  Pherx,  two  towns  in  Attica  and  Laco-  Lat.  77.  30.  N. 

nia.                      .  PHETRI.  See  Part  hi  a,  §  3. 

PHERJBUS,  a  firname  of  Jafon  and  Alcxan-  •  PHIAL,  n.f.  [pkiala,  Lat.  phiok,  Fr.]  A  fmall 

der.  bottle. — 

/      PHERECRATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who  Upon  my  fccure  hour  thy  uncle  ftole 

was  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Anftophanes.  Wi*  .  juice  of  curs'd  hebenou  in  a  phial.  Sbab. 

After  the  example  of  the  ancient  comedians,  who  — He  proves  his  explications  by  experiments  made 

never  introduced  upon  the  theatre  imaginary  but  with  upbial  of  water.  Newton. 

living  characters,  he  aded  his  contemporaries.  (a.)  Phial,  Leyoen.  ,  See  Electricity,  In- 

But  he  did  not  abufe  the  liberty  which  at  that  dex ;  and  Leyden,  N°  a* 

time  prevailed  upon  the  ftage.    He  laid  it  down  PHI  ALIA,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Pauf.  viii.  3. 

as  a  rule  to  himfetf  never  to  hurt  the  reputation  PHICORES,  an  ancient  nation  who  inhabited 

of  any  per  fon.   Twenty-one  comedies  are  attri-  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Mseotis.   Mela,  i.  19. 

buted  to  him,  of  which  there  now  only  remain  PHIDIAS,  the  moft  famous  fculptor  of  anti- 

ibrac  fragments  collected  by  Hcrtelius  and  Gro-  quity,  was  an  Athenian,  and  Aourifhed  in  the  83d 

tius.    From  thefe,  however,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern,  Olympiad.   The  wonderful  artift  was  not  only 

that  Pherecrates  wrote  the  pureft  Greek,  and  pof-  confummate  in  the  ufe  of  his  tools,  but  accom- 

fefled  that  ingenious  and  delicate  raillery  which  is  plifhed  in  the  fciences  of  hiftory,  poetry,  fable, 

called  attic  urbanity.  He  was  author  of  a  work  on  geometry,  optics,  ice  He  firft  taught  the  Greeks 

M'ific,  and  a  kind  of  verfe  called,  Pberecratie.  to  imitate  nature  perfectly,  and  all  bis  works 

Pherecratic  verse.  The  three  laft  feet  were  were  received  with  admiration.   They  were  alfo 

in  hexameter  verfe,  and  the  firft  of  thofe  three  incredibly  numerous;  for  it  was  almoft  peculiar 

feet  was  always  a  fpondee.  This  verfe  of  Horace,  to  Phidias,  that  he  united  the  greateft  facility 

for  example,  %vamvu pontica  pimu,  is  a  Pncrecra-  with  tha  greateft  perfection.   His  Nemefis,  one 

tic  verfe.  of  bis  firft  pieces,  was  carved  out  of  a  block  of 

PHERECYDES,  a  native  of  Scytt>*rwbo  Rou-  marble,  found  in  the  Perfian  camp,  after  the  bat- 

rifhed  about  A.  A.  C.  560.  and  was  'dtfciple  of  tie  of  Marathon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatue  of 

Ptttacus.  (See  PIttacus.)  He  is  (aid  to  have  Minerva  for  the  Plateans;  but  the  ftatue  of  this 

been  the  firft  philofopher  who  wrote  on  natural  goddefs  in  her  magnificent  temple  at  Athens,  of  . 

fubjefts  and  the  eflence  of  the  gods.  He  was  alfo  which  there  are  (till  Come  relics,  was  an  aftonifh- 

the  firft  who  held  the  ridiculous  opinion,  "  that  ing  production.  Pericles  ordered  Phidias  to  make 

animals  are  mere  machines,"   He  was  Pythago-  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs;  and  Phidias  formed  a 

raj's  matter,  who  loved  him  as  his  own  father,  moft  admirable  Bgure  of  ivory  and  gold,  39  fret 
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high.  But  what  rendered  hit  name  immortal  town  «w  not  totally  abandoned  j  and,  yet  it  ha* 
proved  at  that  time  hit  ruin.  He  had  carved  up*  furvived  many  cities  left  liable  to  inconveniences* 
on  the  (hield  of  the  goddefe  his  own  portrait  and  and  is  ftill  an  extenfive  place,  though  in  appear- 
that  of  Pericles  f  and  this  was  made  a  crime,  ance  it  is  poor  and  mean.  Some  remnants  of  its 
Upon  this  he  withdrew  to  Elis,  and  made  for  the  walla  are  ftill  Handing,  but  with  large  gaps.  The 
Etians  the  Olympic  Jupiter ;  a  prodigy  of  art  materials  are  fmall  ftones  ftrongly  cemented.  It 

which  was  ranked  among  the  7  wonders  of  the  is  thick,  lofty,  and  has  round  towers.   Near  it, 

world.   It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  60  feet  high,  among  the  mountains,  there  is  a  fpriug  of  a  pur- 

and  every  way  proportioned.   Phidias  concluded  gativc  quality;  and  many  people  refort  to  it  in 

his  labours  with  this  mafterpiece ;  and  the  Elian*,  the  hot  months.   It  taftcs  like  ink,  is  clear,  but 

to  do  honour  to  bis  memory,  appropriated  to  his  tinges  the  earth  with  the  colour  of  ochre.  The 

descendants,  the  office  of  keeping  clean  this  mag-  famous  wall  which  credulity  has  believed  to  be 

nificent  image.  made  of  human  bones,  ltandu  beyond  this  and 

PH1DITIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feafts  cele-  the  town.  See  N°  10.  Dr  Chandler,  who  vifited 

brated  with  great  frugality  at  Sparta.  They  were  it, fays,  "  the  number  of  churches  is  14,  moftly  in 

held  in  the  public  places  and  in  the  open  air,  ruins,  decorated  with  painted  faints.  Only  fix  arc 

Rich  and  poor  a  (lifted  at  them  equally,  and  on  the  in  a  better  condition.   The  epifcopal  church  ia 

fame  footing ;  their  defign  being  to  keep  up  peace,  large,  and  ornamented  with  gilding,  carving,  and 

friendftiip,  good  understanding,  and  equality  a-  holy  portraits.   The  Greeks  are  about  300  fami- 

mong  the  citizens  great  and  fmall.   It  is  laid  that  lies,  and  live  in  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the 

thofe  who  attended  this  feaft  brought  each  a  bulhel  Turks.   The  clergy  and  laity  in  general,  are 

of  flour,  eight  meafures  of  wine  named  c/tcnu,  ignorant  of  Greek,  yet  the  liturgies  and  offices  of 

five  mince  of  cheefe,  and  as  many  figs.  the  cburcb,  are  read  in  that  language.  The 

PHIGALEI,  an  ancient  people  of  Keloponnefos,  Philadeiphians  are  a  civil  people.    One  of  the 

who  inhabited  the  country  near  Mefienia.  Pauf.  Greeks  fent  us  a  fmall  earthen  veflel  full  of  choice 

PHIGAL1A.   See  Phi  alia.  wine.   Philadelphia,  poiTctling  waters  excellent  in 

(i.)PHlLA,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  attributes  dying,  and  being  fituated  on  one  of  the  moil 

of  Venus,  which  diftinguiihes  her  as  the  mother  capital  roads  to  Smyrna,  is  much  frequented, 

of  love,  from  pi*ti»  to  low.  elpccially  by  Armenian  merchants.   The  Greeks 

(s.)Phila,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia.  ftill  call  this  place  by  its  ancient  name,  but  tbe 

(1.)  PHILADELPHIA,   in  antiquity,  were  Turks  call  it  Allahtjur.  The  number  of  inhabitants 

games  inftituted  at  Sardis  to  celebrate  the  union  it  about  8000 ;  of  whom  3000  are  fuppofed  to  be 

of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  fons  of  Seprimius  Chnftians."  It  is  about  40  miles  ESE.  of  Smyrna. 

SeveruB.  Long.  a8. 15.  E.  Lat.  38. 18.  N. 

(1—5.)  Philadelphia,  in  ancient  geography,  (7.)  Philadelphia,  a  populous  and  well  cul- 

the  name  of  4  towns ;  1.  in  Arabia ;  a.  in  Cilicia ;  tivated  county  of  Pennfylvania  ;  bounded  on  the 

3.  in  Syria.  (Lempr.)  4.  in  Lydia,  now  called  NE.  by  the  Poquafin  and  Bucks  county ;  SE.  and 

ALih-fiier.  Plin.  v.  c.  29.  S.  by  the  Delaware,  which  feparates  it  from  New 

(6.)  Philadelphia,  an  ancient  town  of  Tur-  Jerfcy ;  W.  by  Delaware  county,  and  NW.  by 
key  in  Ana,  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  Montgomery  county.  It  is  as  miles  long,  and  is 
of  mount  Tmoius,  by  the  river  Cogamus,  whence  broad  ;  contains  89,600  acres;  and  is  divided  in- 
there  is  an  exceeding  fine  view  over  an  extenfive  to  14  townlhips:  viz.  Smithfield,  Byberry,  More- 
plain.  It  was  founded  by  Attalus  Philadelphia,  land,  Lower  Dublin,  Oxford,  Briftol,  German- 
brother  of  Eumenes.  It  was  very  liable  to  earth-  town,  Roxburgh,  Northern  Liberties,  Blockley, 
quakes,  which,  perhaps,  arofe  from  its  vicinity  to  Philadelphia,  Moyamcnfing,  Paflyunk,  and  King- 
the  region  called  Catakekattmene.  So  fevcre  were  fefs.  It  contained,  in  1795,  betides  the  city  of 
thofe  earthquakes,  that  even  the  city  walls  were  Philadelphia,  (N°  9.)  11,667  tree  citizens,  and 
not  fecure ;  and  fo  frequent  were  they,  that  thefe  114  flaves.  It  feuds  5  members  to  the  General 
experienced  daily  concufiions.  The  inhabitants,  AlTcmbly. 

therefore,  who  were  not  numerous,  lived  in  per-  (8.)  Philadelphia,  a  townfhip  in  the  above 

petual  apprehenfion,  and  their  conftant  employ*  county. 

ment  was  iu  repairs.  In  fad,  fo  great  were  their  (9*)  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennfylva- 

feats,  that  their  chief  refidencc  was  in  the  coun-  nia,  and  of  the  above  county.  It  is  one  of  tbe 

try,  the  foil  of  which  was  very  fertile.  Such  is  moft  beautiful  and  regular  cities  in  tbe  world,  be- 

Strabo's  account  of  this  place.  In  1097,  it  was  ing  of  an  oblong  form,  fituated  on  tbe  W.  bank 

taken  by  aflault  by  John  Ducas  the  Greek  gene-  of  the  Delaware,  on  an  extenfive  plain,  by  the 

raL  .It  was  without  difficulty  reduced  alfo  in  1 106,  courie  of  the  river,  iso  miles  from  its  mouth, 

under  the  fame  emperor.  Tbe  Turks  marched  where  it  flows  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  however 

from  the  Eaft  with  a  defign  to  plunder  it  and  the  only  60  mUes  from  tbe  fea  at  Little  Egg  Harbour, 

maritime  town*.    The  emperor  Manuel,  in  1 1 75,  in  a  WNW.  direction;  where  tbe  river  is  a  mile 

retired  for  protection  from  the  Turks,  to  this  broad,  and  deep-enough  to  admit  a  fixty-four  gun 

place.  In  1300  it  fell  by  lot  to  Karaman.    In  fhip.  The h tide  rifes  6  feet  perpendicular,  and 

X306,  it  was  beiieged  by  Aliiaras,  and  confider-  flows  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  to  the  falls 

ably  harafied  ;  but  was  not  taken.  In  1391,  this  of  Trenton,  30  miles  higher  up  in  a  NE.  direo 

place  alone  refufed  to  admit  Bajazet;  but  it  was  lion.  The  length  of  the  city,  from  E.  to  W; 

at  length  forced  to  capitulate  for  want  of  provi-  that  is,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  upon 

Cons.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife  that  this  the  original  plan  of  Mr  Penn,  is  10,300  feet,  and 
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the  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  ia  4,837  feet.  This  city  with  bricks,  in  a  plain  neat  ftyle.  'The  height  o' 
was  founded  by  the  .celebrated  William  Penn .  the  ground  on  which  the  city  ftands  is  about  40 
The  original  plan  of  the  city  was  a  parallelogram,  feet  above  the  Delaware,  but  fome  parts  are  lower, 
extending  in  length  from  Delaware,  two  fq  u arcs  particularly  >  Water  -  Street,  which  is  apt  to  be 
beyond  Schuylkill.  The  weftern  limits  of  the  overflowed  and  the  ftores  damaged  in  high  floods, 
city  were,  however,  confined  by  the  fir  ft  charter,  •  when  a  ftrong  £.  wind  blows.  The  houfes  for 
granted  by  William  Penn  in  1701,  to  the  E.  Sde  public  worfhip  are  *8 ;  viz.  5  for  Quakers ;  6  for 
of  Schuylkill*  This  plot,  which  is  two  miles  Prefbyterians  and  8eceders  ;  3  for  Episcopalians ; 
long  and  one  broad,  is  interfered  by  a- great  3  for  Roman  Catholics  f  a  for  German  Lutherans  j 
number  of  ftreets,  eroding  each  other  at  right  a  for  Methodtfts ;  1  for  German  Calvinifta  j  1  for 
angles.  Of  thefe  there  were  originally  9, from  the  Swedifh  Lutherans;  1  for  Moravians :  1  for  Bap- 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill ;  thefe  were  interfered  tifts ;  x  for  Univerlalifts ;  1  for  African  Epifcopa- 
by  a  3  ftreets  running N- and  S.  The E.  and  W.  Hans;  and  a  Jewifh  fynagogue.  Some  of  thefe 
ftreets,  except  High  Street,  are  named  after  the  are  very  elegant.  The  other  public  buildings  are 
trees  fir  It  fo  and  bv  the  colony  on  their  arrival  in  a  ftate-houfe,  two  city  court-houfes,  a  comity 
the  country;  viz.  Fine  Street,  Saffafras,  Mulberry,  court-houfe,  a  jail,  an  univerfity,  a  public  libra - 
Chefnui,  Walnut,  Spruce*  Pine,  and  Cedar  Streets;  ry,  the  Philofophical  Society's  hall,  a  difoen£ary, 
which  laft  is  the  S.  boundary  of  the  city.  The  an  hofpital,  an  alms-houfe,  three  incorporated 
ftreets  running  N.  and  S.  are  named  according  to  banks,  two  theatres,  an  amphitheatre,  an  anato- 
their  numerical  order,  commencing  at  Delaware,  mical  theatre  and  laboratory,  3  market- houfes, 
Front  Street  is  the  firft,  than  Second  Street,  Third  a  fiih-market,  a  houfe  of  correction,  and  a  powder 
Street,  Sec.  to  Thirteenth  Street;  whence  this  magazine;  which  often  contains  upwards  of 
numerical  order  ceafes,  and  another  begins  at  50,000  quarter -caslcs  of  gun-pawder.  The  ftate 
Schuylkill  in  the  fame  order,  Fir/l  Street,  Second  houfe  ftands  on  the  S.  fide  of  Chefhut  Street,  be- 
Street,  Sac.  to  Eight  Street;  between  which  and  tween  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street,  and  was  erected  in 
Thirteenth  Street  ia  Broad  Street,  fo  named  from  1753.  The  State  houfe  fauare  is  an  elegant  place, 
being  the  broadeft  in  the  city.  The  number  of  ornamented  with  trees,  gravelled  walks,  &c.  and 
fquares  in  the  original  plan  was  1(4;!  but  at  feve-  furrounded  by  a  high  brick  will  on  three  fides, 
ralof  the  fquares  have  fince  been  interfered  by  the  houfe  itfelf  4ncloQng  it  on  the  4th.  The 
new  ftreets,  the  number  in  1795  was  304 ;  feveral  Philadelphia  Library  was  incorporated  in  1743, 
of  which  are  again  interfered  by  lanes.  In  the  and  in  1795  contained  upwards  of  12,000  vols,  be- 
breadth  of  the  ftreets  there  is  a  great  divevfity;  fides  a  very  valuable  mufasum,  and  a  philofophi- 
High  Street  being  100  feet  wide;  Broad  Street  cal  apparatus.  The  market-houfe  in  High  Street 
1x3,  Mulberry  Street  60,  and  all  the  other  ftreets  extends  from  Front  8trcet  to  Fourth  Street,  and 
in  the  original  plan  50  feet  wide.  In  the  impro-  is  Supported  by  300  pHlars.  M  It  is  perhaps  (fiys 
ved  part  of  the  city  the  ftreets  are  paved  with  peb-  Mr  Jof.  Scott)  exceeded  by  none  in  the  -  world, 
ble  ftones  in  the  middle,  to  the  breadth  of  three  in  abundance,  ncathefe,  and  variety  of  provifiona 
5tha  of  the  whole  widenefs ;  and  on  each  fide,  the  expofed  in  it."  {United  States  Vasutteer.)  The 
foot  paths  are  paved  with  bricks,  and  defended  unruerfity,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Fourth  Street,  was 
by  pofts,  xo  or  ia  feet  drftant  from  each  other,  incorporated  in  1791,  and  united  with  the  old 
But  in  thefe  ftreets  which  have  been  lately  paved  college,  academy,  charity  fcbools,  &c.  in  1799. 
anew,  the  pofts  have  been  removed,  the  foot*  The  whole  number  of  ftudents  is  about  510;  of 
paths  railed  8  or  10  inches,  and  defended  in  front  whom  about  25  are  graduated  annually.  The 
towards  the  ftreet,  by  a  range  of  hewn  ftone.  American  Philofophical  Society  was  foamed  Jan.;*, 
There  are  feveral  other  confiderable  ftreets,  not  1769,  and  incorporated  15th  March,  1780.  Three 
in  the  original  plan :  as  Water  Street,  Dock  Street,  volumes  of  their  TranfaQions  were  publifhed  in 
Penn  Street,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  two  firft  are  con-  1771,  1796,  and  1793.  The  College  of  Pbyjicians, 
fiderable:  Water  Street  is  30  feet  broad  and  ex-  for  promoting  medical,  anatomical,  and  chemical 
tends  to  Pine  Street  parallel  with  the  couife  of  knowledge,  was  formed  in  17.81,  and  incorpora- 
the  Delaware.  Penn  Street  is  compactly  buHt,  ted  in  1789.  And  fo  much  is  literature  of  every 
with  elegant  and  lofty  boufes,  fome  of  them  five  kind  cultivated  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  this  city, 
dories  high.  From  its  convenience  near  the  fliip-  that  an  annual  fair  for  bookt  was  eftabRfhed,  and 
ping,  it  has  become  a  place  of  confiderable  bofi-  commenced  the  ift  Tuefday  of  September  1803. 
nefs.  The  wharves  are  made  with  fouare  cafe-  The  city  is  provided  with  many  public  charitable 
merits  of  logs,  filled  with  earth  and  nones,  and  inftrtutions,  which  are  well  managed.  The  flock 
extend  above  two  miles  in  front  of  the  city  and  of  the  public  hofpital,  in  1793,  was  L.17,065  ; 
fuburbs.  Dock  Street,  which  was  originally  a  befides  feveral  valuable  lots  of  ground,  buildings, 
fwamp,  and  a  general  nuifance,  was  not  laid  out  &c.  The  Philadelphia  Dijpenfmry,  for  medical  re- 
till  1784 ;  but  is  now  a  large  and  beautiful  ftreet,  Hcf  to  the  poof,  was  mftituted  xalh  April,  1786, 
winding  in  a  terpentine  courfe  through  a  fquares.  and  has  proved  very  ufeful.  The  Quaker's  Alms' 
It  is  from  90  to  1000  feet  broad,  and  has  a  row  of  houfe  is  another  excellent  charitable  inftrrotiou, 
fine  poplar  trees  on  each  fide.  The  ends  of  all  Academies,  for  raftructing  young  ladies  m  all  the  ' 
the  ftreets  within  the  city  are  public  property,  branches  of  polite  education,  are  numerous,  and 
•and  being  the  places  where  the  fire  wood  is  kept,  well  conducted.  African  Schools,  for  the  inft rue- 
produce  a  revenue  of  L.4J9  a-year.  The  ftreets  tion  and  improvement  of  the  children  of  the  un- 
are  illuminated  at  night  by  66a  lamps,  which  con-  -  fortunate  race  of  Ham,  have  been  alfo  eftabiifhed 
fume  annually  8,606  gallons  of  oil.  The  houfes,  and  produced  good  effects.  There  are  alfo  many 
in  general,  are  raoftly  about  3  ftorieahigb,  built  humane  focietiet  in  this  city ;  one  for  the  recovery  of 
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perfons  apparently  drowned ;  another  for  allevi-  mile*  SW.  of  New  York,  and  356  SW»  of  Boftcn. 
ating  the  miferie s  ofpri/ons,  which  has  done  much  Lon.  750  8' 45 '  W.  Lat>  390  56' 54"  N. 
good;  and  a  3d  entitled  The  Pennfylvania  Society  (10.)  Philadelphia  Stones,  a  name  which 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery^  which  was  commenced  fome  authors  have  given  to  what  is  otherwife 
in  17S7,  and  was  enlarged  in  1794.  There  are  called  Chrijlian  bones*  found  in  the  walls  of  that 
alfo  focietie8  for  the  relief  of  German  emigrants  ;  .  city.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  thefe  walls  are  built 
of  Irijk  emigrants  ;  of  widows  and  families  of  of  bones;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that 
Prefbyterian  clergymen;  and  one  for  the  ajfift-  when  the  Turks  took  the  place  they  fortified  it 
ante  of  emigrants  in  general,  inftituted  in  1994  ;  for  thctnfclves,  and  built  their  walls  of  the  bones 
betides  many  other  fimilar  humane  inftitutions,  of  the  Chriftians  whom  they  had  killed  there.  Dr 
too  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  chief  roanufac-  Smyth,  in  one  of  his  epiftlcs,  mentions  this  wait 
tures  carried  on  in  this  city  and  fuburbs  are  as  as  an  inltance  of  Turkifh  barbarity.  This  idle 
follow:  Ten  rope-works,  which  manufacture  800  opinion  has  gained  credit  merely  from  a  loofe  and 
tons  of  hemp  annually;  13  breweries,  which  con*  porous  ft  one  of  the  (parry  kind,  round  in  an  old 
fume  above  50^000  bufliels  of  barley ;  6  fugar  aqueduct,  which  is  ftill  in  the  wall.  Sir  Paul  Ry- 
houfea;  %  rum  diftilleries,  and  1  rectifying  ditto;  caut  brought  home  pieces  of  thefe  ftones,  which 
15  earthen  ware  manufactories;  3  for  cards,  6  even  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  bones;  but  they 
for  chocolate,  4  for  muftan1.,  4  for  nails,  1  for  fteel,  proved  on  examination  to  be  various  bodies,  chiefly 
1  for  aquafortis,  fal  ammoniac,  and  glaubers  falts,  vegetable,  incrufted  over  and  preferved  in  a  fpar 
x  for  oil  colours,  xt  for  brufhee,  %  for  buttons,  1  of  the  nature  of  that  which  forms  incruftations  in 
for  parchment,  1  for  Morocco  leather ;  befides  Knarcfborough  fpring,  and  other  places  with  us. 
various  private  manufactories  of  guns,  hats,  cabi-  Thefe  bodies  are  often  cemented  together  in  con- 
nets,  .and  varices  fmall  wares,  in  gold,  Giver,  fiderable  numbers  by  this  matter,  and  their  true 
copper,  tin-plate,  pewter,  &c  There  are  alfo  fbape  loR  in  the  congeries,  till  a  diligent  and  judi- 
great  numbers  of  paper-mills  in  the  fuburbs,  cious  eye  traces  them  regularly, 
which  have  encouraged  printing  fo  much,  that  (x.)  PHILADELPHIAN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging 
there  were  31  printing-boufes  in  this  city  in  1795,  to  Philadelphia. 

4  of  which  publifli  each  a  Daily  Gazette,  one  of  (a.)  Philadelphia)!  Society,  in  ecclefuftical 

which  is  in  the  French  language ;  befides  two  hiftory,  an  obfeure  and  inconfiderable  fociety  of 

Weekly  New/papers,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Ger-  myftics.  They  were  formed  about  the  end  of  the 

roan  language.   The  catalogues  of  books  for  fates  1 7th  century  by  an  Englifh  female  fanatic,  wbofe 

contain  upwards  of  300  fets  of  Philadelphia  edi-  name  was  Jane  Leadley.   This  woman  (educed, 

tions,  from  1  vol.  larao  to  18  vols.  4to,  befides  a  by  her  vifions,  predictions,  and  doctrine,  fcveral 

greater  variety  of  maps  and  charts  than  is  to  be  difciples,  among  whom  were  perfons  of  learn - 

found  anywhere  elfe  in  America.   The  trade  of  ing.  She  believed  that  all  duTenfions  among  Chrif- 

fennfylvania  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  this  city :  tians*  would  ceafe,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 

(See  Pennsylvania,  §  tii)  and  there  are  few  deeraer  become  a  fcene  of  charity  and  felicity, 

commercial  towns  in  the  world  where  fbips  from  if  Chriftians,  difregarding  the  forms  of  doctrine 

Philadelphia  may  not  be  found  in  their  ports,  or  difcipline  of  their  feveral  communions,  would 

Upwards  of  13  failed  in  1794  to  China  and  the  all  join  in  committing  their  fouls  to  the  care 

£.  Indies;  but  the  moft  extenfive  commerce  is  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be  inflructed,  governed, 

carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  the  W.  -India  and  formed,  by  his  divine  impulfe  and  fuggef- 

iflands.  The  number  of  veflels  entered  at  this  tions.   But  (he  went  farther :  fhe  even  pretended 

port  in  1793,  was  1414*  of  which  477  were  large  a  divine  commiffion  to  proclaim  the  approach 

{hips.  The  number  of  houfes,  in  1 794,  was  above  of  tbU  glorious  communion  of  faints;  and  was 

9000,  and  400  were  building.   The  population  convinced  that  the  fociety  eftablifhed  by  herfelf 

of  the  city,  in  1794.  was  estimated  at  55,000,  was  the  true  kingdom  of  Chrift.   One  of  her 

Philadelphia  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  recorder,  leading  doctrines  was,  that  of  the  final  reftoration 

15  aldermen,  and  30  common-couocil-men.   The  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  perfection  and  happi- 

mayor  is  elected  annually  by  the  aldermen;  the  re- ,  nefs. 

cordcr  every  7th  year,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  PHIL ADELPHIANS,  n.  f.  the  natives  or  citi- 

from  among  the  citizens.  The  aldermen  are  chofen  zens  of  one  or  other  of  the  cities  called  Phi  la- 

every  ad  year,  on  the  ift  Tuefday  in  April ;  and  Delphi  a. 

the  common-council  on  the  id  Tuefday  iu  April,  (I.)  PHILADELPHIA,  in  antrautty,  a  title  or 

every  3d  year,  by  the  freemen ;  who  alfo  have  the  furname  of  feveral  ancient  kings ;  from  the  Greek 

privilege  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Affembly.  lover,  and  «iix^#*,  brother.  See  Ptolemy, 

The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  are  juftices  and  Egypt,  §  ia. 

of  the  peace,  and  of  oyer  and  terminer.   They  (II.)  Philadelphus,  in  botany,  the  Pips* 

bold  thefe  courts  quarterly.   There  are  two  an-  trbe,  or  Mock  Orange  ;  2  genus  of  the  mono- 

nual  fairs,  befides  the  Booh  fair  above  mentioned,  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icoiandrfa  clafs  of 

on  the  27th  May- and  27th  October.   A  fupreme  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 

faederal  court  is  held  here  on  the  aft  Monday  in  the  19th  order,  Hcfptride*. 

February  and  Auguft ;  acircuit  court  on  the  izth  1.  Philadelphus  cokomarius,  white  fjringa, 

of  April ;  and  a  diftrict  court  on  the  ad  Tuefday  or  mock  orange,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  tbc 

in  February,  May,  Auguft,  and  November.   In  gardens  of  this  country  as  a  flowering  fhrub : 

1793,  a  malignant  fever,  called  the  Tellow  Fever  it  is  not  well  known  in  what  country  it  is  to  be 

(fee  Medicine,  Index),  prevailed  here,  and  carried  found  native.   It  rifes  7  or  8  feet  high,  fending 

off  4041  of  the  inhabitants.  Philadelphia  is  97  up  a  great  number  of  Header  (talks,  from  their 

root. 
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root.  Thcfe  have  a  grey  bark,  branch  out  from   will  fail*  J.They  may  he  alfo  increafed  by  fuck*  - 
their  fides,  and  are  garni (hed  with  oval,  fpear>  era ;  for  all  the  forts  throw  out  fuckers*  though 
fhaped  leaves.  Thefe  lad  have  deep  indentures  on   the  Carolina  fyringa  the  leaft  of  any.  Thcfe  will 
their  edges ;  their  upper  furface  being  of  a  deep   all  ftrike  root,  and  be  fit  for  the  nurfery,  ground  s 
green,  but  the  under  furface  pale,  with  the  tafte   nay,  the  double-flowering  and  the  dwarf  forts  are 
of  a  frefb  cucumber.  The  flowers  are  white, and  always  increafed  this  way ;  for  thefe  plants  having 
come  out  from  the  fides  and  at  the  ends  of  the  -  ftood  5  or  6  years,  may  be  taken  up  and  divided 
branches  in  loofe  bunches*  each  (landing  on  a  dif-  •  into  feveral  foores.    AN  the  plants,  however, 
tinct  foot-ftalk :  they  have  four  oval  petals,  which    whether  raifed  from  layers,  cuttings,  or  fuckers, 
fpread  open,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina   ihoukl  be  planted  in  the  nurfery  to  get  ftrength, 
within,  furrounding  the  ftyle.   This  fhrub,  by  its  before  they  are  fet  out  for  good.   They  fbould 
flowers,  makes  a  fine  figure  in  May  and  June;  for  •  be  planted  a  foot  afunder,  and  the  diftance  in  the 
they  are  produced  in  clutters  both  at  the  end  and   rows  fliould  be  two  feet.   After  this,  they  will 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a-  require  no  other  care  than  hoeing  the  weeds,  until 
fine  white  colour,  and  exceedingly  fragrant.  The  they  have  Rood  about  two  years,  which  will  be 
petals  of  which  each  ia  coropofed  are  large,  and  long  enough  for  them  to  Rand  there, 
fpread  open  like  thofe  of  the  orange ,  and  then      (1,  ».)  PHILJE,  a  town  and  ifland  of  Egypt, 
forming  branches,  which  ftand  each  on  its  own  above  the  fmaller  catarad,  but  placed  oppofite 
fcparate  fhort  foot-ftalk,  and  being  produced  in   Syene,  by  Pliny j  v.  c.  qv 
plenty  all  over  the  fhrub,  both  at  once  feaft  the      (3.)  Phil*,  one  of  the  Spoxadbs  ifles. 
eye  tad  the  fmell.  Thefe  flowers,  however,  are      PHIL-ZENI,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  Carthage, 
very  improper  for  chimneys*  water- glades,  &c.  who  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their 
in  rooms,  as  their  fcent  will  be  too  ftrong.  The  country.  When  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the 
doublfflotutrlng  bring*  is  a  variety,  feldom  rifing  greateft  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  alfo  a 
above  a  yard  high-   The  leaves  and  branches  are  great  and  wealthy  people.  The  country  betwixt 
alfo  proportionally  fmaller  and  more  numerous,  them  was  faody,  and  of  an  uniform  appearance, 
and  the  bark  of  the  ihoots  of  a  lighter  brown,  There  was  neither  river  nor  mountain  to  diftinv 
than  in  the  other.  It  fbmetimes produces  flowers  guifh  their  limits*  which  engaged  the  two  nations 
with  j»4  rows  of  petals ;  whence  the  name,   in  terrible  and  tedious  wars.  At  laft  they  agreed. 
They  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other,  "  That  upon  a  day  appointed,  deputies  mould  fet' 
and  flour i(h  only  once  in  five  years,  which  makes  ont  from  their  refpeclive  homes,  and  the  place 
it  hardly  worth  propagating.  The  dwarf  fyringa   where  they  met  one  another  fhould  be  accounted 
is  ftill  of  lower  growth,  feldom  arifing  to  more  the  common  boundary  of  both  nations."  Accord- 
than  two  feet  in  height;  and  the  branches  and  ingly,  the  Philaeni,  fent  from  Carthage,  made  all 
leaves  are  fmaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  difpatch  to  perform  their  journey.  The  Cyrenians. 
bark  is  of  a  lighter  brown.  It  never  produces  proceeded  more  flowly.  Thefe  laft,  perceiving 
Sowers.  themfelves  behind,  charged  the  Carthaginians 

a.  Philadelphia  inodorus,  the  Carolina  fa-  with  fetting  out  before  the  time;  and  made  a 
ringa,  with  entire  leaves*  is  a  native  of  Carolina*  mighty  buftle  upon  it.  The  Carthaginians  then 
and  as  yet  but  little  known  in  Europe.  It  rifes  defired  any  other  terms ;  on  which  the  Greeks 
with  a  fhrubby  fl.dk  of  about  16  feet  in  height,  made  this  propofal  to  the  Carthaginians,  u  Either 
lending  out  (lender  branches  from  the  fides  oppo-  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  which  they  claimed 
fite*  garnifhed  with  fmooth  leaves  ihaped  like  as  the  boundary  to  their  nation,  or  that  they 
thofe  of  the  pear  tree*  and  ftanding  on  pretty  long  would  advance  forward  to  what  place  they  in- 
fbot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  cliued  upon  the  fame  condition."  The  Philaeni 
of  the  branches4  and  are  large*  white,  fpreading  accepting  the  offer,  made  a  facrifice  of  their  lives 
open,  with  a  great  number  of  fliort  ftamina  with  to  their  country,  and  were  buried  alive.  The 
yellow  fummits.  This  is  the  talleft  grower  by  far  Carthaginians  dedicated  altars  in  that  place  to  the 
of  the  fpecies*  and  makes  the  grandeft  Ihow  when  memory  of  the  two  brothers.  Thefe  altars,  called 
ic  blow,  though  the  flowers  have  no  fmell.  Art  Pbtlenorum,  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  the  em- 

3.  Philadelphia  nanus*  with  oval  leaves  pire  of  the  Carthaginians*  which  extended  from 
fomewhat  indented,  and  double  flowers*  feldom  this  monument  to  Hercules's  Pillars,  which  is 
rifes  above  3  feet ;  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  about  a 000  miles,  or,  according  to  the  accurate 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  have  a  double  obfervations  of  the  moderns,  only  X4ao  geogra- 
or  triple  row  of  petals*  of  the  fame  fize  and  form*  pbical  miles.  Sallitfl.  de  BtlL  Jug. 
ao  well  as  thciame  fcent,  with  N°  z.;  butit flowers  ( 1.)  PHJL2EUS,  the  fon  of  Ajax  by  Lyfide, 
very  rarely.  The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  daughter  of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lapithac  j  and  a 
very  eafy.  1.  The  moft  certain  method  is  by  lineal  aoceftor  of  Miltiades. 
layers ;  for  the  young  twigs  being  laid  in  the  earth  (1.)  Phil aus,  the  fon  of  Augeas*  king  of  Elit» 
in  winter,  wijl  be  good  rooted  plants  by  autumn  whom  Hercules  placed  on  the  throne,  after  killing 
following.   1.  Tbefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by  his  father. 

cuttings,  which  being  planted  in  O&obcr,  in  a      PHILANTHROPIC,  odL  Belonging  to  phi. 
ftudy  moift  border,  many  of  them  will  grow;   lanthropy;  benevolent  to  all  mankind, 
though  it  will  be  proper  to  let  thofe  of  the  CarO-      PHILANTHROPIST,  is.  /  A  lover  of  raan- 
lina  fort  remain  until  fpring,  and  then  to  plant  kind.  Ajk. 

them  in  pots,  and  help  them  by  a  little  heat  in  (1.)  *  PHILANTHROPY,  a.  /.  fjouw  and 
the  bed.  By  this  afliftaoce,  hardly  one  cutting  •>>?•«-<>(, 1  Lose  of  mankind ;  good  naturc-^Such 

touxvii.pa»tl  ..  .  yj  • 
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a  tmfieni  teifjpotary  g<J6d  ««uYetrf  n<St  pbilari. "  gift  Tent  Mm  to  the  omj^.-S^iffmjod  to  »fli'.ifl?li- 
thrift'  Ji&NfHt.  •   •  »    '       **•*•«  "              «  'antie  agiinft  the  Turk*.    He  was  very  lenrned. 

(«0  PhIlanthiofy     Of  nearly  "the"  fame  im-  'He  died  at  Florence,  in  i48r.    His  works  were 

port  With  asNBiroLfeNCR;  arid  drffers  from  friend'  printed  at  Bafil,  !n  1739,  fob 

Jbtpi  as  this  laft  affection  ftibMYi  dhly  between  in-  (r.)  PHILEMON,  a  Gret*k  comic  poet,  Ton  to 

'dividual 3,  whilft  phiUnthrofnj  'corrtpteHend*  the  Damon,  and  cotemporary  with  Menander.  Any 

whole  Specie*.   Whether  am  hag^inftincW  advantage  he  had  over  thi*  poet,  was  owing  Ml 

propcnfity  to  love  his  fpecies,  which  makes  him  -  to  his  own  merit  than  -to  the  intrigue*  of  hi* 

in«*pable  of  happinefs  but  in  themidft  of  (ociety,"  friend*:   Plautu*  has  imitated  M*  comedy  eftbe 

and  impels  htm  to  do  all  the  good  that  he'esttt  to  Merchant.    He  i*  reported  to  have  died  laxigTung 

oth&rs,  feeling  their  felicity  an  addition 'to  his]  on  feeing  his  af*  eat.  tigs.    He  was  then  about  97 

irwrt,  is  a  queftion  that  has  been  warmly  debated '  years  of  age. 

among  philosophers,  ever  flnce  metaphyfics  wrrs  (2.)  Philemon  the- yrWwiper,  fon  of  the  abmrt, 

rttfdied  as  a  fcience.   Among  the  pMloforJher*  of  was  alfo  the  author  of  5*  comedies,  of  which  there 

the  jyth  century  Hobbes  todk  th*  unpopular  fide  are  ftill  extant  confiderable  fragment*  collected  by 

of  this  queftion  J  infifling  that  man  is  naturally  a  GrotiuSi   Thcfe  prove  that  he  wns  not  a  poet  of, 

fclfifh  animal,  incapable  Ofany  generous  principle,  the  firft  rank.    He  flourifhed  about  A.  A.  C.  »74- 

Lord  Shaftefhury  adopted  the  oppofttc  fide,  and  (3.)  Philemon,  a  rich  citizen  of  Coloffae  in 

has  been  fince  followed  by  Bp.  Butler,  Hutchefon,  Phrygia,  who  was  converted  to  the  Cftriftian  faith, 

Lord  Kames,  Dr  Beattie,  Dr  Reid,  &c.  who  in-  with  Appia  hi*  wife>  by  Epapbras  the  difciplc  of 

fiftthat  the  whole  dnty  of  man  refults  from  Rn  St  Paul.  (CoIofT.  ii.  r.)   Pcrtops  we  fhonld  have 

intuitive  principle  called  the  mora!  fenfe,  from  known  nothing  of  St  PMlettOrf,  Bad  it  not  been  an 

which  philanthropy  is  infeparable.   (See  Moral  account  of  his  Have  ONEsiMtJk,*  who  having  rob- 

Phiiosofhy.)  Ou  the  other  hand  Mr  Locke  and  bed  him,  and  run  away  from  Mm,  came  to  Home, 

his  followers,  particularly  Mr  Hartley,  deny  that  where  he  found  St  Paul,  and  was  very  ferviceable 

.any  one  principle  of  the  human  mind  is  intuitive  to  him.    St  Paul  converted  him,  baptrxed  him, 

or  innate.   (See  Instinct.)   Without  prefum-  and  fent  him  back  to  his  Olafter  Philemon;  to 

i*»g  to  decide  this  queftion,  the -origin  of  philan-  whom  he  wrote  a  letter,  Hilt  extant,  whkh  patTe* 

thropy  may  be  thus  traced.   Brothers  and  lifter*  for  a  maftcrpiece  Of  that  kind  of  eloquence,  na- 

hemg  eonftantly  together,  contribute  to  e.icb  others  tural,  lively,  ftrOnj,  and  pathetic,  that  was  pecw- 

tffwtifernent :  hence  arifrs  that  plcafibe  which  liar  to  St  Paul.    Philemon  (1,  ».)  had  m.vdc  a 

they  have  in-each  others  company,  and  the  un-  church  of  hi*  houfe;  and  all  Ms  domeftics,  «»  well 

<-afinef»  which  they  feel  v.Mten  feparatcd.   This  as  Mmfelf,  wore  member*.   Hi*  charity,  liberali- 

generates  mutual  K>ve  in  their  minds,  which  is  ty,  and  companion,  were  a  ffl re  refuge  to  all  that 

Hrengtheeed  fev  the  injunctions  of  their  parent  p.  were  In  diftref*.   The  Apollolical  Confutations 

Benevolence/  tnas  generated,  f:x>n  extends  to  toy,  th«  St  Paul  mzde  Mm  Ivfhop  ot  Colo  (Tar ; 

their  daily  companions;  and  takes  a  wider  range  but  the  Menrca  infinuate,  tint  hewenttoGoxa 

as  thefe  companion*  arc  multiplied,  and  as  child-  in  Falcftine,  of  which  he  was  the  apoftle  and  firft 

«n  advance  towards  the  ftate  of  manhood.  New  blfhop.    From  thence  he  returned  to  Colofise, 

£>hjec*s  then  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind.   A  w  here  he  Aifft  red  martyrdom,  with  hi*  wire,  io 

man  foOn  difeovers,  that,  as  he  is  a  member  of  a  the  time  of  Nero. 

Community,  Ms  happinefs  a-,  an  mdividual  de-  PH1LENE,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 

prnds  in  a  great  meafnre  on  the  profperity  of  the  and  Tnmrara.  StatJ  Tbeb.  iv.  101. 

whole.    Hence  arifes  pdtriotifin,zn(\  that  pleafirre  PHILEROS,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Piin. 

which  v.  eall  take  in  the  eminence  of  our  country-  PHILETiERUSv  r  n  eunuch,  who  was  made 

men.    But  the  principle  of  benevo'enc<»  flop*  not  governor  of  Pergattnis  by  Lyfimachu*,  whom  he 

here.  He  whofe  mind  is  enlarged  by  a  liberal  edu-  afterwards  quarrrll^d  with,  and  made  himfelf  king 

cation,  conlider*  all  particular  countries  as  pro-  of  that  conntry,  A.  A.  C.  a8j.  (See  PeroaMuj.  ) 

vinces  of  one  great  country  extended  over  the  He  reigned  :o  years,  and  was  fuccccded  by  his 

whole  globe  ;  and  all  mankind,  of  ecurfe,  as  not  nephew  Fi'Mf-sts  I. 

only  fharmg  the  Hi  me  nature  With  Mrnfclf.  but  as  1  HILK  PA"8,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  of 

being  in  reality  his  fi'How-citi7.en3  and  brethren,  ti  e  illaird  ot  Cos,  who  flouriftied  under  Philip  and 

The  principles      reHrri.V",  if  he  be  aclu'^ted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  preceptor  of  Ptole- 

tfteov,"sn0ft'  aid  thefe  ftdec^ions,  and  rtfatt'him  my  Phiraderphu*.   He  was  the  author  of  nsme 

wiflj  the  happirtcf^  of  all  who  ftand  in  the  fmie  Elegies,  Epigram*,  and  other  works,  which  are 

■*ia«>ion  vurli  himfelf  to  the  Great  Ooverntirof  the  not  extant.    He  fa  celebrated  by  Ovid  and  Pro- 

warM.    This  if  phila*.ihrrH.y ;  and  w«-  fi  t-  how  it  pertius,  as  one  of  the  beft  poets  of  his  age. 

may  fprinq,  by  the  gteat  law -of  afl'ociafion,  from  PHILETUS,  a  man  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  in 

s«fi«9  which,  in  their  orietHal  ftate,  caimot  be  his  id  Epiftle  to  Timothy,  ii.  16,  17,  18.  along 

6afe&kr?d«s'-4»thri<  than  felhilv.   It  is  a  calm  fen-  with  Hymenals,  a*  perfons  who  bad  erred  and 

timcr.t,  w  hich  we  believe  hardly  ever  life*  to  the  denied  the  rcfurreclion.    We  have  nothing  very 

watmfti  Af-aifection,  and  certainly  Rot  to  the  ht.it  certain  concerning  Philetus,  but  a  fabulous  ftory 

of  pallion.                                              ;  •  by  Abdias,  in  the  Hfe  of  St  James  major,  tu  the 

-  FHIt>Bf,P*llIS,'Franf>ffproi\^or^elr>qrK,nce  following  purpofe.  St  James  the  fon  ot  Zebedee, 

at  Padua,  was  born  in  M0j8.    In  14:9,  he  was  pafting  through  the  fynagogues  of  Jndea  and  Sa- 

by  tkt  fepttbMe  orVerifc^to^bnft.uitinople,  maria,  and  preaching,  llermoj^enes  and  Philetua 

*hWe  I  <   n>  uried  the  c^U^bteV  OP  the  learned  ftrennoufly  oppofed  him,  affirming,  that  Jefus 

Umnmusl  ChryfoloraS  Thccmp.  John  PalcoJo-  Chrift  was  not  the  Mcfliah.    Hermogcne*  was  a, 

5  notable 
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notable  magician,  and  Phfletus  was  his  difcrple,   with  his  fnblcqneftt  ksptifoxof  lump  md-jih 
who  being  converted,  was  defirous  to. bring  his  preaching  the  gofpel  at  Azotus  ltd  various  oilier 
matter  to  St  James  ;  but  Hcrmogeues  bound  him  cities,  are  recorded  b ,  St  Luke  in  the  A<Ss-of  the 
up  fo  by  his  magic  art,  that  he  could  not  come  at  Apoftles.   The  modern  Greeks  fay,  th.:t  he  went 
the  apoftle.    But  PhiUrtua  found  means  to  make  to  Tralles  in  Afia,  whore  he  foarifltd  a  chorcii^of 
St  James  acquainted  with  what  had  happened  to  which  be  was  the  apoftle  and  oifbop  ;  a:u!  where 
him  ;  upon  which  St  James  unbound  him,  and  he  relied  in  pence,  after  performing  many  roira- 
Philrtus  came  to  him.    Hcrmogenes  perceiving  cles.   The  Latin**  on  <he  contrary,  iay.tbai«iie 
how  ineffectual  hit  art  was  againft  the  Cunt,  be-  died  at  Carfares  and  that  three  cf  hi 3  daughter* 
canae  himfelf  alfo  a  convert.  were  there  buried' with  him.   It  fa  thought,  t*rtt 
PHILIBEG.  n.  /.  a  little  plaid,  called  alfo  kilt,  the  eunuch'  converted  by  Sa  Philip  was  .the  firft 
It  is  a  fort  of  fhort  petticoat  reaching  nearly  to  apoftle  of  the  Ethiopians  \  and  the  Abyffines  boaft 
the  knees,  worn  by  the  Scutch  Highlanders.   It  of  having  received  the  C h rift i an  faith  from  him,' 
is  a  modern  fubftitute  for  the  lower  part  of  the      (3.)  Philip  I.  King  of  Macedonia*  See  Mace- 
plaid,  being  found  to  be  lefs  cumberfome,  efpe-  don,  §  3.  »....•>  .  , 
cially  in  time  of  action,  when  the  Highlanders      (4.)  Philip  II.  King  of  Maccdon,  wasthejtn 
ufed  to  tuck  their  brechdan  into  their  girdle.  Al-  fon  of  Amyntas  II.   He  war  tent  to  Thebes  «9 
tnoft  all  of  them  have  a  great  pouch  of  badger  an  hoftage  by  his  father,  whi-re  he  learned  the  art 
and  other  fki.-.s,  with  taffds  dangling  before,  in  of  war  under  Epaminondas,  and  ftudied-the  mn. 
which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money.  ners  and  the  purfuits  of  the  Greeks.  1  He  ditco 
PHILIOAS,  a  friend  of  Pklopidas,  one  of  vered,  from  his  earlieft  years,  that  quick  nefs  of 
thofe  who  joined  in  the  confpiracy  to  expel  the  genius  aad  greatnefs  of  courage  which  aftef wards 
Spartans  from  Thebes,  and  in  wbofe  houfe  they  procured  him  fo  great  a  name.   On  the  death  xtf 
met.  his  brother  Perdiccas  III.  be  a ic ended  the. throne, 
PHILINUS,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who  as  guardian  of  his  nephew  Amyntas  III.  wboxahe 
fought  along  with  Hannibal,  againft  the  Romans,  got  depofed,  and  fuccceded  about  A.  A.  C.  360. 
He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Punic  wars.  C.  Ntp.  The  principal  tranfadtkms  of  his  life  and  reign  be> 
iWs*.  ing  related  under  Macuios,  yj<6-4-i©,-  His  only 
(1.)  PHILIP,  theapoftle«  was  a  native  of  Beth-  neceffary  here  to  add  a  few  characterifljcal  ancc- 
faida  in  Galilee.   His  call  by  our  Lord,  hir  con-  dotes  of  him«   He  was  the  nrftiwho  cabled-  -gotd 
venation  with  Nathanael;  bis  prefer) <3e  at  the  mi-  to  be  coined  in  bis  own  name.   He  employed  hfa 
raculous  feeding  of  5000 ;  with  his  eftimate  of  the  wealth  in  procuring,  ipicka&d  parthaa&in  «u  lire 
cxpence;  his  introduction  of  the  Greeks  to  our  great  cities. of  Greece,  and  thus.making'cotiqoeftp 
Saviour,  and  his  reoueft  to  fee  the  Father,  are  without  the  aid  of  ntxs.  At  the  '.kge  of  Methoip 
recorded  in  the  gofpeih,  chiefly  by  St  John.    It  is  in  Thrace,  he  received  a  Wound  in  his  right-eye 
i'uppofed  that  he  and  Nathanael  were  prefent  at  by  an  arrow;  which  was  inicribed  with  the  wards, 
the  marriage  at  Cana.  The  upper  Afia  fell  to  this  '*  For  PAMprj  right  eye"  -Alter  the  zrchvr,  who 
apoftle's  lot,  where  he  took  great  pains  in  plant-  fhot  it,  had  offered  his  femces  to  l'h»l»p,  bmfr.ing  . 
ing  the  gofpel,  and  by  his  preaching  and  miracles  that  he  cbttld  hit  tbe'fwifu  it  •bird -on  the  ttMap. 
made  many  converts.   In  the  latter  part  of  his  Philip  ridicoled  his  art  by  faying^  that  "be  would 
life,  he  came  to  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  a  city  be  of  ufe,  if  they  wero  ad  mak'ilwhwabyttarr 
addicted  to  idolatry,  and  particularly  to  the  wor-  lings ;"  which  made  After  join  ithe  enemy*  and 
fhip  of  a  ferpent  of  a  prodigious  bignefs.  St  Phi-  take  this  method  of  revenge.   By  afTuming.  the 
lip  by  his  prayers  procured  the  death  of  this  mon-  maik  of  a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained 
Iter,  and  convinced  it*  worihippers  of  the  abfur-  confidence}  in  attempting  to  psotod  it  he  Pelopon- 
dity  of  paying  divine' honours  to  fuch  odious  crea-  nefians  againft  the  incrbaohing  power  of  Spwta, 
tares.   But  the  magiftrates,  enraged  at  Philip's  he  rendered  his  cauie  popular;  .and  by  ridiculing 
fuccefs,  impri toned  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  the  infults  offered  t  1  his.parfoa  as  he  pail'ed 
fcverely  fcourgedy  and  then  put  to  death,  which  through  Corir.th,  he  (.'i;  pi  ay  td  hi*  moderation  and 
forae  fay  was  by  cruciflxioh ;  others,  by  hanging  philp&phic  virtues,  la  his  attempts  to  make  hinv 
him  up  againft  a  pillar.   8t  Philip  is  generally  felf  niaftcr  of  Eubasav  Mb  was  unfikicefcfu) j  and 
reckoned  among  the  married  apoftles ,  and  it  is  Phociao,\bbo  d.efpifed  his  gold  as  well  as  his- mean* 
faid  he  had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  pre-  nefs,  obliged  him  to  evacuate  an  ifland  whole  ia* 
feTved  their  virginity,  and  died  at  Hierapolis;  the  habitants  were  as  uvfcnnbte  to  the  charms  of  mo* 
third  died  at  Ephefus.  The  pretended  gofpel  un-  nc.y,  .is  they;  ware  unebmdd  at  the  horroTs  of  war, 
der  his  name  was  forged  by  the  Gooftks.to  coun-  and  the  bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  encsayv  From 
ten  a  nee  their  bad  principles  and  worfe  practices.  Eubcca  he  turned  hit:  arms  againft  the  'Scythians  | 
The  Cbriftian  church  obferves  his  feftival,  with  but  the  advantages  he  obtained  over  that  indigent 
that  of  St  James,  on  the  firft  day  of  May.  Euftb,  nation  were*  iacosmderablt,  and  he  again  made 
lib.  iii.  c.  30.  Greece  an  object  of  phsnder  and  rapine.   His  be- 
ta.)  Philip,  the  ad  of  the  feven  deacons,  was  havionr  after  the  h**t(e  lof  Cmaiokea  reflects 
chofim  by  the  apoftles  after  our  Saviour's  refurrec-  great  difgrace  upon  hire  as  a  man  and  a&a  mo- 
tion. (Acts  vi.  5.)   This  deacon,  they  fay,  was  of  narch.   In  the'  hear  of  festivity,  and  dormg  the 
Caefarea  in  Paleftine.  It  is  certain  that  his  datigh-  entertainment  be  had  given  to  celebrate  bis,  victo- 
ters  lived  in  this  city.  (Ads  xai.  8,  9.)  His  preach-  ties,  Philip  faltied  from  bis  camp,  aad  with  the 
ing  and  miracles  performed  at  Samaria;  his  con-  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  intuited.* the  bodies- the 
verfion  and  baptifia  of  the  people  ;  l>ta  interview  ftain,  and  eauitod  fiver,  the  calamities  of  the  pvic 
with  and  conveiuon  of  the  Ethiopiatv  eunuch;  fciurrs.    His  dofotfcoe,  however,  was  che«fcd, 

Y  y  *  when 
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when  Denudes*  one  of  the  Athenian  captives,  ex-  htm  of  it ;  "  Set  this  man  at  liberty,  (faid  Philip ) 

claimed,  "  Why  do  you,  O  king,  act  the  part  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  my  friend."  A 

of  a  Tberfittiy  when  you  can  reprefent-  with  fo  poor  woman  had  often  importuned  him  to  do 

much  d^nity  the' elevated  character  of  an  Aga-  her  juftiee,  but  was  told  that  he  had  no  time  to 

memnon?"   The  reproof  was  felt;  Demades  re-  attend  to  her  petition ;  whereupon  (he  faid  with 

ceived  his  liberty ;  and  Philip  learned  to  gain  po-  iome.  warmth,  "  Ceafe  then  to  be  a  king."  Philip 

pularity  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by  re-  -felt  the  force  of  this  reproof,  and  immediately 

tiering  their  wants  and  eafing  their  diftrclles.  At  gave  her  fatisfactiori.-— Another  woman  came  to 

the  battle  of  Cbaeroiiea  the  independence  of  Greece  afk  juftiee  from  him  as  he  was  going  out  from  a 

was  rxtinguiffied  ;  and  Philip  formed  new  enter-  great  entertainment,  and  was  condemned  :  **  I 

prizes,  and  meditated  new  conquefts,  being  ap-  appeal,  exclaimed  me."  "And  to  whom  do  you 

pointed  general  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Peruana,  appeal  Maid  the  king."    "To  Philip  farting." 

But  he  was  (topped  in  the  midft  of  his  warlike  This  anfwer  opened  the  eyes  or"  the  monarch,  who 

■  preparations,  being  ftabbed  by  Paut'anias  as  he  retracted  his  ientence.    If  he  pollened  any  vir- 

entered  the  the.it re  at  the  celebration  o£  the  nup-  lue,  it  was  that  of  fartering  injuries  with  patience, 

iialt  of  bis  daughter  Cleopatra.  This  murder  has  Having  learned  that  fome'  Athenian  ambatfadcrs 

given  rife  . to  many  conjectures.    Many  conlider  chirked  him,  in  fuil  atlembly,  with  atrocious  ca- 

.  the  repudiation  of  Olympias  and  the  refentment  lumnies;  "  I  am  under  ?reat  obligations  (fatd  be) 

-of  Alexander,  as  the- caufes.  <; The  ridiculous  ho-  .  to  thofe  gentlemen,  for  1  (hall  henceforwards  be 

oours  which  Olympias  paid  to.ber  hufband'smur-  fo  circumfped  in  my  words  and  actioas,  that  I 

derer,  ftrengthened  thefufpicion  :gainft  the  queen ;  fiiall  convict  them  of  falfehood."    One  faying  of 

'but  Alexander  declared  that  he  invaded  Pedis  to  Philip,  however,  does  him  lefs  honour  than  thofe 

oevengc  his  father's  death  upon  the  Pcrfian  prvn-  above  mentioned  ;  viz-      Let  us  amui'e  children 


ces,  by  Wliofe  iatriguds-lhe  3tfaffination^  had  been  with  playthings,  and  men  with  oaths." 

committed.'  The  character  of  Philip  it  that  of  ia  -abominable  maxim  gave  life  to  the  obfervation, 

.lagatfou9,  artful;  prudent,  and  intriguing-  mq-  "That  he  was  in  full  length,  what  Lewis  XI. 

narcb, :  he  was  brave  in  the  field,  eloquent  and  dif-  .afterwards  was  in  miniature."   It  is  well  known 

fi mutating  at  home,  and  he  poffeffed  the  art  of  that  Pliilip  had  a  perfon  about  him,  who  called 

changing. his  conduct-according  to  the  caprices  of  out  at  times,  **  Philip,  remember'  that  thou  art 

mankind;  without  ever  altering  bis  purpofe,  or  mortal but  whether  we  mould  place  this  to  the 

Idling  fight  of  his  ambitious  aims.    He:  po  Hefted  account  of  his  pride  or  his  humility,  it  is  difficult 

much  perfeverance, and  in  the  execution1  of  his   to  determine.   

plans  he-was  always  vigorous.   He  had  that  elo-  (j,  6.)  Philip  III.  and  IV.  two  fhort  Hvedmo- 

queticewhicfc  is  mfplred  by  ftrong  pafiioos.    His  narchs  of  Macedonia.   See  Macedon,  §  and 

affaffination  prevented  him  from  atchieving  the  17. 

greateft  of  his  undertakings;  otherwife  he  might  (7.)  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedon,  was  the  fon 


have  acquired  as  many  laurels,  and  conquered  as  of  Demetrius.  His  infancy,  at  the  death  of  his 
many  nations,  as  his  fon  Alexander  did  ;  and  Per*  father,  was  protected  by  Antigonus,  one  of  bis 
fia  might  have  been  added  to  the  Macedonian  em-  /riends,  who  afcended  the  throne,  and  reigned  for 
phre,  perhaps  with  greater  moderation,  with  more  11  years,  with  the  title  oi  Independent  monarch. 
glory, and  with  more  lading  advantages.  Thepri-  When  Antigonus  died,  Philip  recovered  his  fa- 
t/ate character  of  Philip  raifes  indignation.  The  ther's  throne,  though  only  15  years  of  age,  and 
admirer  of  his  virtues  is  difgufted  to  find  him  dif-  he  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  boldnefs  and 
gracing  himfelf  among  the  moft  abandoned  profit,  his  ambitious  views.  He  came  to  the  throne,  in 
tutes,  as  well  as  by  the  moft  unnatural  crimes  and  the  year  lib  before  our  Saviour,  and  the  begin- 
lacivious  indulgences,  which  can  make  even  the  ing  of  his  reign  was  rendered  glorious  by  the  con- 
mod  profligate  to  blufh.  He  was  murdered  in  the  qucfts  of  Aratus;  a  general  who  was  as  eminent 
47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign,  for  his  love  of  juftiee  as  his  fkill  in  war.  But  fo 
about  336  years, before  the  Chriftian  era.  His  feign  virtuous  a  character  could  hardly  fail  to  be  dii'a- 
i»  interefting,  and  his  ad  mini  (I  rat  ion  a  matte;  of  greeable  to  a  prince  who  indulged  himfelf  in  crvery 
infh-uction.  He  is  the  firft  monarch  whofe  life  and  fpecies  of  diflipatidn  and  vice  ;  and  bis  cruelty  to 
actions  ate  described  with  accuracy  and  biAorical  him  foon  difplayed  his  character  in  its  true  light; 
faithfulnef*.  Philip  was  the  father  6f  Alexander  for  to  the  gratification  of  every  vice,  he  had  the 
the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias;  be  meanoefs  to  facrifice  this  faithful  and  virtuous 
had  alfo  by  Audaca  an  Ulyrian,  Cyna,  who  mar-  Athenian.  Not  fatished  with  Macedonia,  Philip 
lied  Amyntas  the  fon  of  Perdiccas,  Philip's  elder  afpired  to  become  the  friend  of  Annibal,  to  fbare 
brother ;  by  Nicafipolis  a  Theffalian,  Nicsea,  who  with  him  the  fpoils  which  the  diftrefles  of  the 
married  Ca  Gander;  by  Philssna  a  Lariflsean  dancer,  Romans  feemed  to  promife.  But  his  expectations 
Aridzus,  or  Philip  HI.  who  reigned  fome  time  were  fru  ft  rated  ;  the  Romans  di  (covered  his  in- 
after  Alexander's  death ;  by  Cleopatra,  the  niece  trigues;  and  though  weakened  by  the  valour  of 
of  Attalus,  Caranus  and  Europa,  who  were  both  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  foon  enabled  to  meet 
murdered  by  Olympias;  and  Ptolemy,  the  firft  him  in  the  field*  of  battle.  The  conful  I^evinus 
king  .of  Egypt,  by  Arhnoe,  who  in  the  firft  month  entered  Macedonia ;  obtained  a  victory  over  him 
of  her  pregnancy  was  married  to  Lagus.  Of  the  near  Apollonia,  reduced  his  fleet  to  afhes,  and 
many  memorable  fay  logs  reported  by  Plutarch  of  compelled  him  to  fue  for  peace.  This  was  not 
this  'prince,  the  following  are  the  moft  remark-  permanent  ;  and  when  the  Romans  difcovered 
able.  Being  prefent  at  the  tale  of  fome  captives,  that  he  had  affifted  their  formidable  enemy  An- 
indecent  pofture,  one  of  them  informed  nlbai  with  men  and  money,  they  appointed  T.  C±. 

Flaxniuiu* 
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Flaminius  to  punifh  his  perfidy.  The  Roman  tioch,  and  put  Philip  to  death,  who  was  taken  in 

conftrl,  in  a  general  engagement,  fought  near  Cy-   the  city. 

noeephale,  totally  defeated  the  monarch,  who  (ro,  ix.)  Phi  lip,  M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
faired  his  life  by  flight,  and  was  obliged  to  demand  of  an  obfcure  family  in  Arabia,  from  whence  he 
peace  by  his  ambafladors,  which  was  granted  with  was  furnamed  the  Arabian.  From  the  low  eft 
difficulty.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  public  calamities 
the  peace  of  his  family  was  difturbed  ;  and  Per- 
feus, the  elded  of  his  fons  by  a  concubine,  raifed 
fufpicions  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  whofe  coode- 
fcenfion  and  humanity  had  gained  popularity 
among  tbe  Macedonians,  and  who  from  his  rcfi- 
dence  at  Rome,  as  an  hoftage,  had  gained  the 
good  graces  of  the  fenate.   Philip  liftened  to  the 


rank  in  the  army  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  higheft 
offices }  and  when  he  was  made  general  of  the 
pretorian  guards,  he  aiTafiinated  Gordian  to  make 
hi  ink' It  emperor.  To  fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne, 
he  left  Mefopotamia  a  prey  to  the  continual  inva- 
fions  of  the  Perfians,  and  hurried  to  Rome,  where 
his  election  was  approved  by  tbe  fenate  and  peo- 
ple.   Philip  rendered  his  caufe  popular  by  his  1U 


falfe  accufations  of  Perfeus,  that  Demetrius  wifh-  berah'ty  and  profufion ;  particularly  on  occafion 
ed  to  rob  him  of  bis  crown.   But  no  fooncr  was   of  the  centenary  commemoration  of  the  founda- 
rius  facrificed  to  credulity,  than  Philip  be-   tion  of  tbe  city ;  which  was  celebrated  with  more 

magnificence  than  under  the  preceding  reigns. 
His  uforpation,  however,  was  fhort.  Philip  was 
defeated  by  Derius,  who  had  proclaimed  himfelf 
emperor  in  Pannonia ;  and  he  was  aiTafiinated  by 
his  own  foldiers  near  Verona,  in  the  45th  year 
of*  his  age,  and  the  <th  of  his  reign.  His  fon, 
who  had  fhared  with  him  the  imperial  dignity, 
was  alfb  maffacred  in  tbe  arms  Of  his  mother. 
Young  Philip  was  then  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  Romans  lamented  in  him  the  lofs  of 
rifing  talents,  of  natural  humanity,  and  endearing 
virtues. 

Xn.)  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  fucceeded  his 
father  Henry  I.  in  1060,  when  only  8  years  of 
age,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  Baldwin  V.  connt 
or  Flanders,  who  dlfcharged  his  truft  with  zeaJ 
dicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenio's  letter  to  perufe,  and  fidelity.  He  defeated  the  Gafcons  who  were 
and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The  ferenity  and  inclined  to  revolt,  and  died,  leaving  his  pupil  15 
compofure  of  Philip's  countenance,  as  he  read  the  years  of"  age.  This  young  prince  made  war  in 
letter,  removed  every  fufpicion  from  Alexander's  Flanders  againft  Robett,  Baldwin's  younger  fon, 
brcaft,  and  he  purfued  the  directions  of  his  phy-   who  had  invaded  Flanders,  which  belonged  to 

the  children  of  his  elder  brother.  PhiKp  marched 
againft  him  with  a  numerous  army,  which  was 
cut  to  pieces  near  Mount  CatTel :  and  the  con- 
GjUeror.enjoyed  his  ufurpation.  Philip,  after  this, 
tired  of  bis  wife  Berth3,  and  fond  of  Bertrade, 
wife  of  Folques  count  of  Anjou,  carried  her  off 
from  her  bufband.  Having,  in  1093,  annulled  his 
own  marriage,  as  well  as  Bertrade's  with  the  count 
of  Anjou,  both  under  pretext  of  barren  nefs,  Philip 


came  convinced  of  his  ralhnefs;  and,  to  punifh 
the  perfidy  of  Perfeus,  he  attempted  to  make  An- 
tigonus,  another  fon,  bis  fucceflbr.  But  he  was 
prevented  by  death,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  A.  C.  1 78. 
-  (8.)  Philip,  a  native  of  Acamani.i,  phyfician 
to  Alexander  tbe  Great.  When  that  monarch 
had  been  fnddenly  taken  HI,  after  bathing  in  the 
Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to' remove  the  com- 
plaint, when  the  reft  of  the  phyficians  believed 
that  all  medical  affiftance  would  be  incffeftual. 
But  as  be  was  preparing  his  medicine,  Alexander 
received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which  he  was 
advifed  to  be  ware  of  his  phyfician  Philip,  as  he 
had  confpired  againft  his  life.  The  monarch  was 
alarmed ;  and  when  Philip  prefente d  him  the  me 


fichn,  and  in  a  few  days  recovered. 

(9.)  Philip,  fofter- brother' of  Anriochus  Epi- 
phanes  (1  M  ice.  vi.  14,  and  55.  a  Mace,  ix,  39.). 
was  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  very  much  in  Anti- 
ochus's  favour.  This  prince  made  him  governor 
of  Jerufalem  ( 3  Mace.  viii.  8.  v.  as.),  where  he 
treated  the  Jews  very  cruelly,  to  force  them  to 
forfake  their  religion.  Seeing  that  Appolonius  and 
Seron  were  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabscuv,  he  fent 

for  new  fuccours  to  Ptolemy  governor  of  Coelo-   and  fhc  were  married  by  the  Bp.  of  Beauvais.  This 


Syria,  who  fent  him  Gorgias  and  Nicanor  with  a 
powerful  army.  Some  time  after,  Antiocbus  go- 
ing beyond  tbe  Euphrates,  to  extort  money  from 
the  people,  Philip  went  along  with  him ;  and  An- 
tiocbus finding  himfelf  near  his  end  (x  Mace.  vi. 
14.)  made  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  bis 
diadem  into  his  hands,  his  royal  cloak,  and  his 
ring,  that  he  might  render  them  to  his  fon  tbe 
young  Antiocbus  Eupator.  But  Lyfias  having 
taken  pofleffion  of  the  government  in  the  name  of 
young  Eupator,  who  was  but  a  child,  Philip  not 
being  able  to  cope  with  him,  durft  not  return  into 


union  was  declared  void  by  Pope  Urban  II.  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  who  pronounced  the  fen- 
tencc  in  France,  to  which  he  had  come  for  an 
afylum.  Philip,  fearing  the  pope's  anathemas 
might  excite  his  fubjects  to  rebel,  fent  deputies 
to  the  pope,  who  obtained  a  delay,  with  permif- 
fion  to  ufe  the  crown.  This  delay  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Philip  was  excommunicated  anew  in  a 
council  held  at  Poitiers  in  xioo ;  but  in  1104, 
Lambert  bifbop  of  Arras,  legate  of  Pope  Pafcal  II. 
at  laft  brought  him  his  absolution  to  Paris,  after 
having  made  him  promife  never  to  fee  Bertrade 


Syria  ;  but  he  went  into  Egypt,  carrying  the  bo-   more ;  a  promife  which  he  did  not  keep.  It  would 


dy  of  Epiphanes  along  with  him,  to  implore  aflift 
ancc  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  againft  Lyfias  the 
ufurper  of  the  government  of  Syria.  The  year 
following,  while  Lyfias  was  bufy  in  tbe  war  carry- 
ing on  againft  the  Jews,  Philip  got  into  Syria,  and 
took  poflefljon  of  Antioch :  but  Lyfias  returning 


appear  that  the  pope  afterwards  approved  their 
marriage ;  for  their  fons  were  declared  capable  of 
fucceeding.  Philip  died  at  Mclun  the  39th  of  July 
1 108,  aged  57.    See  Fiance,  §  33. 

(13.)  Philip  II.  furnamed  Augujitu,  with  other 
vain  titles,  (fee  France,  §  34  )  Ton  of  Lewis  VII. 


into  the  country,  with  great  diligence,  retook  An-  and  ot  Alix,  h!s  third  wife,  daughter  of  Thibault, 

count 
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count  of  Champagne,  was  born  the  aid  Aug.  the  feeip^of  JP^anjce,  ncttiiav»u^ 

1 165.    He  came  to  the  crown  after  his  fathers  declared  ,guiftytcf  his  nepriew/i  tl 
death  in  iiSo,  at  the  age  of  15.   The  king  of  demned  to  lofe  hi*  IJfc,  in,  zaoj. 
England  fcemed  willing  to  take  advantage  of  Jiis   tuated  in  France,  were  forfeited  s 
minority!  and  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  domi-   Philip  fcijted  upon  Normandy,  car: 
nions.  But  Philip  marched  agaiuft  him,  and  com-    rioua  arms  into  Mai.     Anjou»  "J", 
pelled  mm,  fword  in  band,  to  confirm  the  ancient   and  .united  tboie  provinces  once  mcr 
treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms.   As  foon  as  of  France..  The  En'glifh  had  no 
the  war  was  ended,  he  made  his  people  enjoy  the   France  but  the  province  of  Gutcnr.i 
blcfiiugs  of  peace*   He  gave  a  check  to  the  op-   his  good  .fortune,  John  was  cmbro 
preffions  of  the  great  lords,  banifhed  the  comedi-  court  of  Rome.   This  ecclefiaflical 
aus,  puoifhed  bUfpherritcs,  caufed  the  ftrccts  and   very  favourable  for  Piilip.  Intioc 
public  places  at  Paris,  to  be  paved,  and  annexed  .  ferred  to  him  a  perpetual  right  tu 
to  that  capital  a  part  of  the  adjacent  villages^.  It   of  England.  To  give  the  greater  for 
was  inclofed  by  walls  with  towctsj  and  the  inha-   tence,  he  employed  a  whole  year  iu  I 
Lit  ants  of  other  cities  were  equally  proud  toior-  .ihips,  and,  in  preparing  tbe.nneii  ai 
tify  and  embellim  theirs.   The  Jews  having  for  ever  feen  in  France.   Europe\,wa*  'fl 
a  long  time  pracxifed  the  raoft  fhamcfu!  frauds  in   of  a  decitive  battle  between  the  £yvo 
France,  Philip  fxpelled  them  from  his  kingdom,   the  pope  laughed  at  both,  an,d  art!" 
and  declared  his  fubjccl*  quit  with  them  ;  an  ac-   himfelfwhat  he  bad  belbawed  upot 
tion  not  juftinable.    Th  •  tranquillity  c  f  Fraace,   legate  perfuaded  John  to  give  his  c 
was  difturbed-by  a  difference  with  the  count  of  court  of  Rome.   Then  Philip  yrm  e 
Flanders,  which  was  terminated  in  1184.   Scope-   bid  by  the  pope  to  make  any  attempt 
time  after  he  declared  war  againft  Henry  II.  of  land,  now  become  a  fee  of  the  Roi 
England,  and  took  from  him  the  towns  of  Iflbu-   or  againft  John,  who  was  untjer  hu 
dun,  Tours,  Mans,  and  other  place?.  The  epide-   Mean  while,  PhiJip's  great  preparat 
mical  madnefs  of  the  crufades,  \hen  agitated  all   larmed  all  Europe.;  Germany,  Englai 
Europe;  and  Philip  caught  the  infection.    He   Netherlands  were,  united  agajoft  biru 
embarked  in  1190,  with  Richard  L  king  of  F.ng-   count  of  Flanders,  Philips  yaffaJ,  joii 
land,  for  the  relief  of  the  Chriitians  in  Paleftiqe,   pfror.  Philip  was  not difconcertcd ;  his 
who  were  oppreffed  by  JUhuhn,  Theie  twoimo].  conlpicuoua  at  the  battle  of  Bouvii 
narchs  fat  down  before  Acre*  the  ancient  Pfo-    a;th  July  1114,  which,  lafted  from  noo 
lemaU ;  as  did  almoft  all  the  Chriitians  of  the   Before  the  engagement,  he  had  made 
caft,  while  Saladiu  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  on   of  his  nobles  who  followed*  him  with 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.   Their  forces,  join-   zealous  in  his  caufe.   The  enemy  had 
ed  to  thofe  of  the  Ahatic  Chriftians,  were  above    150,000  fighting  men;  that  of  Philip  w 
300,000  fighting  men.  Acre  furrendered  the  13th    fo  numerous;  but  it  was  compofcd  of 
of  July,  119,1 »  DUt  *nc  difagreemeut,  which  took   of  his  nobility*  The  king  run  great  ha; 
place  between  Philip  and  Richard,  did  more  mif-    life;  for  he-was  thrown  down  under 
chief  than  could  be  compensated  by  jco.coo  he-   feet,  and  wounded  in  the  neck.  4*  is  f 
roes.   Philip  returned  to  France,  with  a  tonguifli-   Germans  were  killed.    The  counts  ai 
ing  diforder,  which  was  attributed  to  poifon,  but   and  Boulogne  were  led  to  Paris  in  in. 
which  might  have  been  becanoned  merely  by  the   Freuch  king  made  no  conqueft  on  the  fit 
fcorching  heat  of  a  climate  fo  different  from  that   many  3l"ter  this  ever  memorable  actio 
of  France.   He  loft  his  hair,  his  l)eard,  and  his   gained  him  an  additional  power  over  h 
nails;  his  very  flefh  came  off.  The  year  after,  he   Philip  conqueror  of  Germany,  and  polil 
obliged  Baldwin  VIII.  count  of  Flanders,  to  leave   raoft  all  tLq  Englifh  dominions  tu  Frana 
him  the  county  of  Artois.   He  next  turned  his   vited'to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  n 
arms  againft  Richard  king  of  England,  from  w  hom   King  John,  who  were  grown  weary  of  r 
he  took  Evrcuz  and  Vcxin  ;  though  he  had  pro-   ny.    Upon  this  occaSoQ  he  acled  like  an 
mifed  upon  the  gofpels  never  to  take  any  advan-.   liticiart.   He  perfuaded  tha  Luglilh  to  A 
tage  of  his  rival  during  his  abfence.    Philip,  re-   Lewis  for  their  king.  Lewis  made  a  defci 
pulfed  from  Rouen  with  lofs,  made  a  tiucc  for .6   Euglaud,  was  crowned  at  London  and 
months;  during  which  he  married Ingclburgn,prin»   municated  at  Rome,  in  121$.  (fieeEKG 
cefs  of  Denmark,  whole  beauty  could  only  be   aj,  a6.)   King  John's  death  exiinguiflju 
equalled  by  her  virtue.   The  divorcing  of  this  la-    fenttnent  of  the  Engliih,  who,  laving  < 
dy,  whom  he  quitted  to  marry  Agnes  daughter   tbemfclvcs  for  his  fon  Heniy  III.  forced  I 
of  the  duke  of  Merania,  embroiled  him  with  the   le-ive  England,.   Philip  died  at  Mantes,  t 
court  of  Rome.  The  pope  excommunicated  him,   July         a,gfrl  59,  after  a  reign  of  4j  ye, 
but  reftored  him  upon  hi*  promifing  to  take  back   all  the  king^uf  the  3d  race,  he  made  the 
his  former  wife.   John  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  acceffion  to  the  crown  lauds,  and  tflujfnil 
England  in  1199,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew   greatest  power  to  his  fuecctfors.  He  rem 
Arthur,  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged.    The  ne-   his  dominions  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine 
pbew,  fupported  by  Philip,  took  arras  againft  the    raiuc,  Poitou,  &c.  After  having  fubdued  j 
uncle,  but  was  defeated  in  Toitou,  where  lie  was   humbled  the  great  lords,  aud  by  theovctl 
taken  prifoncr,  and  afterwards  murdered.   The   foreign  and  domeuic  enemies  took  an 
murderer,  King  John,  being  fummoned  before   countcrpoile  wnich  balanced  hit  autboritj 
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swatrnore  than  a  coijtfrjfrrbr ;  he  was  a 'great  king  tetnately  difcorrtinued  and  rewwd,  begatf  again 
arid  an  excellent  jpolihchn'*,  fbnd  of  fplendrnrron  •  whh  fury  «n  134**  The  two  armies  having  enmc 

public  occanotr,  b'ul  frugal!  m  rjrlvate. rife;  exact  to  air  engagement  the  a6th  Aug.  1346,  near  Cre- 

in  the  adbifciitfatidti  pf.juftice:  flrilful  in  em-  cy,  in  Ponthieur,  the  Englifh  gained  a  fignal  vie-  1 

ptoying  alternately  flattery  and  threatening*,  re-  toty.   (See  Cressy.)   The  lofs  of  Calaiv  and  fe- 

warde'and  puiiiih'ments';  zealous  rri  tbedefi-nce  of  veral  other  places,  was  the  fruit  of  this  defeat, 

reh'gibn,  and 'the  church  J  but  be  knew  weH  how  Some  time  before,  Edward  had  challenged  P'niip 

to  procure  from  her  fUccoors  for  the  flate.   The  of  Vslois  to  a  fingle  combat;  which  he  rvr'ufrd, 

enterpizes  of  Pfnlrp  were  almoflf  always  fuccefs-  not  from  cowardice,  but  from  the  idea  that  it  was 

ful;  be  formed  h?s  projects  With  deliberation,  and  improper  for  a  fotefetgfl  prince  to  accept  a 

exectttednthem  w-fln  difpatch.    He  began  by  ren-  cbal-enge  from  a  kmg  who  was  his  vaflal.  At 

cfermg  the  Frehclt  happy,  and  in  the  end  ten-  length,  in  1347.  a  truce  for  fix  months  was  con- 

cferca  them  formidable ;  though  he  was  wore  in-  eluded  between  France-  ard  Frrg!?ndj  and  after- 

cllrietl  to  ptmifh  thnrt  to  pardon,  he  vrsrregret'cd  wards  prolonged  at  d^refrt  times.   Philip  died 

by  hisTobJects,  as  a  great  monarch,  ar/d  aa  the  fa-  33d  Aug.  U50.  He  h?.<*,  however,  reunited  Dau- 

t her  of  hfs  country.  phrny  to  Franco.  (S>c  Dsuphiny.)   Philip  like- 

(14— t6.)  Philip  HI,  IV,  and  V.  See  Framcr*  wife  added  to  his  domain  RoufiTlon  and  a  p*rt  of 

$  26,  4?,  ii.  Cerdagne,  ty  lending  fome  money  10  the  king  of 

(17.)  Pinup  VI.  the  firft  king  of  France  of  Majorca,  who  gave  him  thrfL*  provinces  as «-.  fe- 

thc  collateral  branch  of  faints,  wa*  fon  to  enrity ;  provinces  which  Charles  V III.  afterwards 

Chirlcs  count  of  .V^Tois,  brother  of  Pl.:lip'IV.  reftored  without  ar.y  re?mbur(emei:t.   The  fifti- 

He  mounted  fb<*  tlrrorte  irt  1318,  on  the  de?:tb  of  tious  and  idea!  value  of  the  coin  was  abb  railed, 

his  cuufm  Chtffies  IV.  after  having  held  the  re-  a  preat  deal  of  bid  money  was  iffucd  from  the 

gency.  France  was  much  divided  h,  the  begin-  mint.   The  officers  of  the  mint  were  fwom  upon 

nmg  of  bis1  reigtf,  by  difputes  about  the  fneeef-  the  pofpe's  to  keep  the  fecret ;  but  Philip  was  a 

flon.    Edward  HI.  of  England  laid  claim  to  it  as  fool  to  funk  that  fo  grofs  a  fraud  would  not  be 

gratidfon  of  Philip  TV.  by  his  mother  ;  but  Philip  dtfeotered. 

of  Vakils  took  poffeffion  of  it  as  firft  prince  of  the  (18.)  Philip  T.  king  of  Spain,  was  the  fon  of 
blood.  He  marched  to  tbe  rt-Hef  of  his  vaflal  the  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  In  1490,  he  married 
coqrtt  tof  Franders,  whufe  fubjects,  on  account  of  Jane  or  Joan  Q.  of  Spain,  in  whote.  right  he  ob- 
bad  uftrage,  had  taken  up  arms  againfl  him.  He  tamed  that  crown.  He  died  in  1506,  aged  28;  and 
engaged  the  rebels  at  Oilcl.  performed  prodigies  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  V.  See  Spam, 
of  valour,  imd  gained  a  fignal  victory  on  the  34th  (19).  Phtlip  II.  fon  of  Charles  V.  and  Ifabeila 
Atrg.  1318k  Havingmade  all  quiet,  he  devoted  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  on  thea;ft 
the  time  of  pence  to  the  internal  regulations  of  of  May  1517,  and  became  king  of  Naples  and 
his; kingdom.  The  financiers  were  called  to  an  Sicily  by  his  father's  abdication  in  1554.  He  af- 
aceount,  and  fonre  of  them  condemned  to  death  ;  cended  the  throne  of  Spain  on  the  17th  J.m.  1556. 
arricmg  others  Peter  Remi,  general  of  the  finances,  Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  tbe  French,  hut 
who  left  behind  him  near  20  millions.  He  after-  his  fon  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  ai  i  nee 
Wards  enacted  various  laws  refpectrng  freeholds,  with  England,  poured  into  PiCardy  an  army  of 
the  of  peal  contme  a*abus,  Stc.  the  principles  of  40,000  men.  The  French  were  cut  to  pieces  at 
which  are  more  ancient  than  the  name.  The  the  battle  of  St  Qnintin,  on  the  20th  Afjg.  1557. 
year  1319  waadiftinguiihed  by  a  fotemn  homage  That  town  was  taken  by  aflault,  and  the  day  on 
paid  to  Philip,  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  for  the  which  fhe  breach  was  mounted,  Philip  appeared 
dnchy  of  Guienne,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  hi*  armed  cap-a-pec  to  animate  the  foldiers.  It  was 
head  uncovered.  The  interior  peace  of  the  king-  the  firft  and  laft  time  that  he  ever  wore  this  mili- 
dom  was  difturbed  by  difputes  about  the  diftirc-  tary  drefs.  His  terror  was  fo  great  duriug  the  ac- 
tion of  the  church  and  ftate.  This  controvcrfy  tion  that  he  made  two  vows;  one,  that  he  fliould 
laid  the  fonndation  of  all  the  difputes  afterwards  never  again  be  prefent  in  a  battle ;  and  the  other, 
agitated  about  the  authority  of  the  two  powers ;  to  build  a  magnificent  monaftery  to  St  Lawrence, 
wbich  contributed  to  confine  the  ecclefiaaical  ju-  to  whom  he  attributed  the  fucceft  of  his  arms, 
rifdicti«n  within  narrower  limits.  Soon  after  Ed-  which  he  executed  at  Efcurial,  about  7  leagues 
ward  111.  declaring  war  againft  France,  he  recover-  from  Madrid.  The  taking  of  Chatelat,  Ham,  and 
cd  thofe  parts  of  Omennc,  of  which  Philip  was  in  Noyon,  were  the  only  advantages  derived  from  a 
pofTcffion.  TheFlemifh  having  again  revolted  from  battle  which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  France. 
France,  joined  the  ftandard  of  Edward ;  and  re-  The  duke  of  Guife  repaired  the  difgrace  of  his 
quired  that  he  would  affume  the  title  of  king  of  country  by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thionville. 
France,  rri  confequence  of  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  While  he  was  animating  the  French,  Philip  gained 
as  then,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  fheir  treaty,  a  battle  againft  Marfhall  de  Thermes  near  Grave- 
they  enly  followed  the  king  of  France*  From  this  lines.  His  army  was  commanded  by  Counf  Eg- 
period  is  dated  tbe  union  of  the  flower-de-luce  mont,  whom  he  afterwards  caufod  to  be  bebead- 
and  leopards  in  the  arms  of  England.  Philip's  ed.  He  made  no  better  ufe  of  the  victory  of 
arms  were  at  firft  attended  with  fome  fuccefs ;  Crave'tncs  than  he  had  done  of  that  of  St  Quintin  ; 
hot  thofe  advantages  were  far  from  compeofating  but  he  reaped  advantage  from  the  peace  of  Cha- 
the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Ecltrfe,  in  which  the  teau  Cambrefis,  (he  m after-piece  of  his  politic*. 
French  fleet,  confifting  of  120  large  fhips,  and  By  that  treaty,  concluded  the  13th  April,  1559, 
manned  by  40,600  feamen,  was  beat  bv  that  of  he  gained  poflefnon  of  Thionville,  Marienbourg, 
{England  in  134c.  This  war,  which  had  keen  al-  Montttedi,  HefiJir,  and  the  county  of  Charobofs. 

This 
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THs  war,  fo  terrible,  and  attended  with  fo  much   given  two  years  ago,  the  Catholic  religion  and  I 
cruelty,  was  terminated,  like  many  others,  by  a   would  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it."  Thismur- 
marriage.   The  monftcr  took  for  his  third  wife   dcr  did  not  reftore  to' Philip  the  Seven  United 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  who  had  been   Provinces.   That  republic,  already  powerful  by 
promifed  to  bit  own  font  Prince  Charles !  and  the   fea,  aflifted  England  againft  him.   Philip  having 
young  prince  and  princefs  were  deeply  in  love   refolved  to  diftrefs  Elizabeth,  6tted  out  in  1588, 
with  each  other.  -  After  thefe  glorious  achieve-   a  fleet  of  150  mips,  which  were  partly  captured, 
mcnts,  Philip  returned  in  triumph  to  Spain,  with-   partly  burnt,  and  partly  Ih ip. wrecked  ;  and  of 
out  having  drawn  a  fword.   His  firft  care,  upon   which  very  few  returned.   See  Armada.  This 
his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to  demand  of  the  enterprife  coft  Spain  40  millions  of  ducats,  20,0c, 
grand  inquifitor  an  auto  da  fe'.    This  was  im-   men  and  100  (hips.   While  Philip  attacked  Eng- 
mediately  granted  to  him ;  40  wretches  were  (Iran-   land,  he  was  encouraging  in  France  die  Holy 
gled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them  was  burnt  alive.   League  j  the  object  of  which  was  to  overturn  the 
Don  Carlos  de  Seza,  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  vie-  throne  and  divide  the  ftate.  The  leaguers  confer- 
tims  ventured  to  draw  near  to  the  king,  and  faid   red  upon  him  the  title  of  Protestor  of  their  aflbci- 
to  him,  "  How,  Sir,  can  you  fuffer  fo  many   ation  ;  which  he  eagerly  accepted,  from  a  pcrfua- 
wretches  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  ?  Can  you   lion  that  their  exertions  would  foon  conduct  him, 
be  witnefs  of  fuch  barbarity  without  weeping!"   or  one  of  his  family,  to  the  throne  of  France. 
To  this  Philip  coolly  replied,  "  If  my  own  fon   But  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  fufpected  of  herefy,  I  would  myfelf  give  him   and  made  his  rival  lofe  France  in  a  quarter  of  an 
up  to  the  feverity  of  the  inquifltion.  Ifancxecu-   hour.    Philip,  at  length,  exbaufled  by  the  de- 
tioner  were  wanting,  I  would  fupply  his  place   baucherics  of  his  youth  and  the  toils  of  govern- 
myfelf."   On  other  occafions  he  conducted  him-   ment,  drew  near  his  laft  hour.   A  flow  fever,  the 
felf  agreeably  to  this  intolerant  fpirit.   This  hor-   rood  painful  gout,  and  a  complication  of  other 
rid  cruelty,  and  abufe  of  his  power,  had  the  effect   diforders,  could  not  difengage  him  from  buflnefs, 
to  weaken  that  power.   The  Flemifli,  no  longer   nor  draw  from  him  the  leaft  complaint.    At  laft, 
able  to  bear  fo  hard  a  yoke,  revolted.   The  revo-   exhaufted  by  a  complication  of  diftempera,  and 
lution  began  with  thv  large  provinces  of  the  con-   being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  expired  the  13th  Septcm- 
tinent ;  but  the  maritime  provinces  only  obtained    ber,  1598,  aged  72,  after  a  reign  of  43  7ear8  »nd 
their  liberty.  In  1579,  they  formcd'themfelves  in-   8  months.  No  character  was  ever  drawn  by  diffe- 
to  a  republic,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Pao-   rent  hiftorians  in  more  oppofite  colours  than  that 
vinces.    Philip  fent  the  duke  of  Alba  to  reduce  of  Philip.   From  the  facts  recorded  in  hiftory,  we 
them ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only  ferved   cannot  doubt  that  be  poflefled,  in  an  eminent  de- 
to  exafperate  the  infurgents.  Never  did  either  party   gree,  penetration,  vigilance,  and  a  capacity  for 
fight  with  more  courage,  or  more  fury.   Haerlem   government.  He  entered  into  every  branch  of  ad- 
having  furrendcred  at  difcretion,  the  conquerors   miniftration  ;  watched  over  the  conduct  of  his  mi- 
caufed  all  the  magiftrates,  all  the  pallors,  and   nifters  with  unwearied  attention  \  and  in  his  choice 
above  ijoo  citizens,  to  be  hanged.   The  duke  of  both  of  them  and  of  bis  generals  difcovered  con- 
Alba,  being  at  length  recalled,  the  grand  com-   flderable  fagacity.  He  never  appeared  to  be  either 
mander  of  the  Requefnes  was  fent  in  his  place,  and   elated  or  depreflcd.  His  temper  was  the  molt  im- 
after  his  death  Don  John  of  Auftria ;  but  neither  perious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanor  were  haughty 
of  thofe  generals  could  reftore  tranquillity  in  the   and  fevere;  yet  among  his  Spanifh  fubjects  he 
Lower  Countries.  To  this  fon  of  Charles  V.  fuc-   was  of  eafy  accefs ;  liftened  patiently  to  their  com- 
ceeded  a  grandfon  no  lefs  illuftrious,  namely,   plaints ;  and  where  his  bigotry  did  not  interfere, 
Alexander  Farnefe  duke  of  Parma,  the  grcateft  man    was  willing  to  redrefs  their  grievances.   It  is  ira- 
of  his  time ;  but  he  could  neither  prevent  the  in-   pollible  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  infincere  in  his 
dependence  of  the  United  Provinces,  nor  the  pro-   zeal  for  religion.   But  as  his  religion  was  of  the 
grefs  of  that  republic.    Philip,  always  at  his  cafe   moft  corrupt  kind,  it  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
in  Spain,  inftead  of  coming  to  reduce  the  rebels   natural  depravity  of  his  difpofltion ;  and  prompt- 
in  Flanders,  profcribed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and   cd  him  to  commit  the  moft  odious  and  (hocking 
fet  25,000  crowns  upon  his  head.   William  fupe-  crimes.  Of  the  triumph  of  honour  and  humanity 
rior  to  Philip,  difdained  to  make  ufe  of  that  kind   over  the  dictates  of  fuperftition,  there  occurs  not 
of  vengeance,  and  trufted  to  bis  fword  for  his  pre-  a  Angle  inftance  in  the  whole  reign  of  Philip ;  who 
fervation.   In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain   violated  the  molt  facred  obligations  as  often  as  re- 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he   ligion  afforded  him  a  pretence,  and  excrcifed  for 
had  a  right  by  bis  mother  Ifabella.  This  kingdom   many  years  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty,  without 
was  fubjected  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Alba,  in  three   reluctance  or  remorfc.   His  ambition,  which  was 
weeks,  in  1580.   Antony,  prior  of  Crato,  being   exorbitant ;  bis  refentment,  which  was  implacable ; 
proclaimed  king  by  the  populace  of  Lifbon,  had   his  arbitrary  temper,  which  would  fubmit  to  no 
the  refolution  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  but  he   controul,  concurred  with  his  bigot  ted  zeal  for  the 
was  vanquished,  purfued,  and  obliged  to  fly  for   Catholic  religion,  and  carried  the  fanguinary  fpi- 
his  life.   A  cowardly  aflaflin,  Balthazar  Gerard,   rit  which  that  religion  was  calculated  to  infpire, 
by  a  piftol-lhot  killed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and   to  a  greater  height  in  Philip  than  it  ever  attained 
thereby  delivered  Philip  from  his  moft  implacable   in  any  other  prince  of  that  or  of  any  other  age. 
and  dangerous  enemy.   Philip  was  charged  with   Though  of  a  fmall  fize,  he  had  an  agreeable  per- 
this  crime,  without  rcafon ;  though  when  the   fon.   His  countenance  was  grave,  bis  air  tranquili 
news  was  communicated  to  him,  he  was  imp™-   and  one  could  not  difcover  from  his  looks  cither 
dent  enough  to  exclaim,  "  If  this  blow  had  been  joy  in  profperity  or  chagrin  in  adverGty.  The  war* 
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againft  Holland,  France,  and  England,  cod  Philip  of  country  was  depopulated  and  hat  remained*  r 

564  millions  of  ducats ;  but  America  furnifhcd  defert  ever  fince.  See  Spain.  Philip  died  in  ieaf» 
him  with  more  than  the  half  of  that  fum.  Hit  re-  (ai.)  Philip  IV.  K.  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1605, 
venues,  after  the  junction  trf  Portugal,  are  (aid  to  and  fucceeded  his  father  Philip  111.  in  i6as.  The 
have  amounted  to  35  millions  of  ducats,  6f  which  war  was  renewed  againft  the  Dutch,  who  proved 
he  only  laid  out  100,000  for  the  fupport  of  his  very  faccefsful.  Philip  next  entered  into  a  war 
own  houfchold.  Philip  was  very  jealous  of  out-  with  France,  in  which  he  was  equally  unfortunate* 
ward  refpect  ;  he  was  unwilling  that  any  fhould  See  Spain.  He  died  in  1665,  aged  60. 
fpeak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  Few  princes  (aa.)  Philip  V.D.  of  Anjou,  the  ad  fon  of  Lew- 
have  been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred,  or  have  is,  Dauphin  of  France,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of 
caufed  more  blood  to  .flow,  than  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  thelaft  wilt  of  Charles  II.  in  1700.  The 
Spain.  He  bad  fucceffively,  if  not  all  at  once,  houfc  of  Auflria,  being  thus  excluded  from  the 
war  to  maintain  againft  Turkey,  France,  England,  fucceffion,  entered  into  a  war  with  Spain,  and  was 
Holland,  and  almoft  all  the  Proteftants  of  the  em-  fupported  by  England.  Lewis  XIV.  defended  the 
pire,  without  a  fingle  ally.  Notwithstanding  fo  right  of  his  grandfon,  and  after  a  long  druggie, 
many  millions  employed  againft  the  enemies  of  Philip  was  confirmed  K,  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  os 
Spain,  Philip  found  in  his  oeconoroy  and  his  re-  Utrecht,  in  1713.  In  1734.  Philip  invaded  Na- 
fourcea  wherewith  to  build  30  citadels,  64  fortified  pies,  and  wrefted  that  kingdom  from  the  Imperi- 
places,  9  fea  ports,  %$  arfenals,  and  as  many  pa-  atifts,  in  favour  of  his  fon  Pr.  Charles.  He  died  in 
laces,  without  including  the  efcurial.  His  debts  1746,  and  was  fucceeded  by  hi*  fon  Ferdinand  VI. 
amounted  to  140  millions  of  ducats,  of  which,  af-  PHI  LI  PEA  U,  an  ifland  of  N.  America,  in  the 
ter  having  paid  feven  millions  of  intereft,  the  great-  NW.  part  of  Lake  Superior  j  24  miles  in  circum- 
eft  part  was  due  to  the  Genoefe.   He  had  fold  or  ference. 

alienated  a  capital  ftock  of  100  millions  of  ducats  PH1LIPPEAU,  or  Philypeaux,  John  Frede- 

in  Italy.  He  affected  to  be  more  than  commonly  rick,  count  of  Maurepas,  a  French  ftatefmen, 

devout;  he  cat  often  at  the  refectory  with  the  born  in  1701*  and  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  only  14, 

monks;  be  never  entered  their  churches  without  appointed  Secretary  at  court.  In  1 718,  be  became 

killing  all  the  relics;  he  caufed  knead  his  bread  fuperintendant  of  the  marine,  and  in  1738  mini- 

with  the  water  of  a  fountain,  which  was  thought  fter  of  ftate,  but  in  1749,  be  was  banifhed  to 

to  poffefs  a  miraculous  virtue,  and  he  boafted  of  Bo  urges,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  lady  at  court.  In 

never  having  danced.   One  great  event  of  his  do-  1774  he  was  recalled  to  the  miniftry  by  Lewi* 

meftic  life,  is  the  death  of  his  fon  Don  Carlos.  XVI,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  him.  He 

The  manner  of  this  prince's  death  is  not  certainly  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  great  Kbera- 

known.   His  body,  which  lies  in  the  monument  lity;  but  has  been  blamed  by  the,  friends  of  the 

of  the  efcurial,  is  there  feparated  from  his  head,  unfortunate  houfe  of  Bourbon,  for  the  advice  he 

The  particulars  of  his  crime  are  as  little  known,  gave  the  king,  to  affift  the  American  republicans 

All  that  we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  1568,  to  throw  off  their  dependance  on  Great  Britain, 

his  father  having  difcovered,  or  pretending  to  He  did  not  live  to  fee  the  confluences,  as  be 

have  difcovered,  that  he  had  fome  correfpondence  died  in  1781. 

with  the  Hollanders,  his  enemies,  arretted  him  him-  PHILIPPE  VI LLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

felf  in  his  own  room.   He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  dep.  of  the  Ardennes,  anciently  called  Corbigny, 

to  Pope  Pius  V,  an  account  of  his  fon's  imprifon-  till  Mary  of  Auftria  fortified  it,  in  13  77,  and  named 

ment ;  and  in  his  letter  to  this  pontiff,  the  aoth  of  it  PbilippevilU,  in  honour  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

January,  1568,  be  fays,  "that  from  his  earlicft  Its  fortifications  were  renewed  by  Lewis  XIV.  It 

years,  the  ftrength  of  a  wicked  nature  has  ftiflcd  in  is  i»  miles  NW.  of  Givet,  and  36  N.  of  Charle- 

Don  Carlos  every  paternal  inftruction."  Philip  II.  ville. 

caufed  to  be  printed  at  Anvers,  betveen  1569  and  PHTLIPPT,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Ma* 

157a,  in  8  vols  folio,  the  fine  Polyglot  Bible,  cedonia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Edones,  on  the 

which  bears  his  name ;  and  he  fubjectcd  theiflaods  confines  of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep 

afterwards  called  the  Philippines.   He  married  eminence;  anciently  called  Datum  and  Drtnides% 

fucceffively,  ift,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  III.  king  {Appian,)  though'Strabo  fecms  to  diftinguilli  them, 

of  Portugal ;  adly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  This  town  was  famous  on  feveral  accounts ;  not 

queen  of  Eng^nd;  3dly,  EtUabeth  of  France,  only  as  taking  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Philip 

daughter  of  Henry  II. ;  4thly,  Anne,  daughter  of  II.  of  Macedon,  who  confidered  it  as  a  fit  place 

the  Emperor  Maximilian  U.  Don  Carlos  was  the  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Thracians;  but 

ton  of  his  firft  wife.  alfo  on  account  of  two  battles  fought  in  its  neigh- 

(20.)  Philip  III.  K.  of  Spain,  fon  of  Philip  II.  bourhood  between  Auguftu9  and  the  republican 

by  his  4th  queen,  Anne  of  Auftria,  fucceeded  his  party.   In  the  firft  of  thefe  battles,  Brutus  and 

father  in  1598.  He  was  an  amiable  prince,  but  had  Caflius  had  the  command  of  the  republican  army  ; 

not  abilities  to  qualify  him  to  correct  the  errors  of  while  OSavianus,  afterwards  Auguftus,  and  Mar  c 

his  father's  government.  He  entrufted  all  his  affairs  Antony,  had  the  command  of  their  adverfariex, 

to  the  management  of  the  D.  of  Lerma;  during  The  army  of  Brutus  and  .Caflius  confifled  of  19 

whofe  adminiftration  a  peace  was  made  with  Eng.  legions  and  ao,oco  horfe ;  the  imperial  forces  of  an 

land,  and  a  truce  with  the  Dutch.   He  was  guilty  equal  number  of  legions,  but  more  complete,  and 

of  a  piece  of  great  impolicy  and  injufiice  in  expel-  13,000  horfe;  fo  that  the  numbers  oa  both  fides 

ling  all  the  Moors  from  Grenada,  .»nd  the  adjacent  were  pretty  equal.   The  troop9  of  Brutu9  were 

provinces.:  in  confequence  of  which  a  large  tract  very  richly  drefled,  moft  of  them  having  their  ar- 
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mour  adorned  with  gold  and  filver;  for  Brums, 
though  very  frugal  in  other  refpecrs,  waft  thus  ex- 
travagant with  refpect  to  his  men,  thinking  that 
the  riches  that  they  had  about  them  would  make 
them  exert  tbemfelves  the  more,  to  prevent  thefe 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Both  the 
republican  generals  appear  to  have  been  inferior 
in  fkill  to  Mark  Antony ;  for  as  to  Octavianus,  he 
is  aWowed  never  to  have  conquered  but  by  the  va- 
lour of  others.  A  little  before  the  firft  engagement, 
Otftivianus,  who  had  been  indifpofed,  was  carried 
out  of  the  camp  at  the  perfuafion  of  Artorius  his 
phyfician,  who  had  dreamed  that  he  faw  a  vifion 
directing  him  to  be  removed.  Brutus'*  men,  who 
oppofed  the  wing  commanded  by  Oct  avian  us, 
charged  without  orders,  which  caufed  great  con- 
fufinn.  However,  they  were  fucccfsful ;  for  part 
of  them,  taking  a  compafs  about,  fell  upon  the 
enemy's  rear :  after  which  they  rook  and'plunder- 
ed  the  camp,  making  a  great  daughter  of  fuch  as 
were  in  it,  and  among  the  reft  putting  acoo  Lace- 
demonians to  the  fword,  who  had  newly  come  to 
the  affiftancc  of  Octavianus.  The  emperor  him- 
lelf  was  fought  for,  but  in  vain,  having  been  con- 
veyed away  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned ;  and 
as  the  foldiers  pierced  the  litter  in  which  he  was 
ufuallv  carried,  It  was  thence  reported  that  he  had 
been  k:Ped.  This  threw  that  whole  part  of  the 
army  into  fuch  confternation,  that  when  Brutus 
attacked  them  in  front,  they  were  moft  complete- 
ly routed;  three  whole  legions  being  cut  in  pieces, 
and  a  prodigious  flaaphter  made  among  the  fugi- 
tives. But  by  the  imprudence  of  the  general  in 
purfuing  too  tar,  the  wing  of  the  republican  army 
commanded  by  Caffius  was  left  naked  and  fepara- 
ted  from  the  reft  of  the  army;  on  which  they  were 
attacked  at  once  in  front  and  in  flank,  and  thus 
they  were  defeated,  and  their  camr-  taken,  while 
Brutu?  imagined  that  he  had  gained  a  complete 
▼i&ory.  Caflius  himfelf  retired  to  an  eminence  at 
a  final!  dtftance  from  Philippi ;  whence  he  fent 
one  of  his  greateft  intimates  to  procure  intelligence 
concerning  the  fate  of  Brutus.  That  general  was 
on  his  way,  and  already  in  view,  when  the  mef- 
fenger  fet  out.  He  foon  met  his  friends ;  but  they 
furrounding  him  to  inquire  the  news,  Caflius,  who 
beheld  what  pvfled,  imagined  that  he  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  enemy,  retired  to  his  tent,  and  in 
defpair  caufed  oneof  his  freed  men  cut  off  his  hend. 
Thus  far  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  he  went  into  the 
tent  with  that  freed  man,  and  that  his  head  was 
found  feparated  from  his  body  when  Brutus  enter- 
ed. However,  the  freed  man  was  never  afterwards 
leen.  The  ad  engagement  was  pretty  fimilar  to 
thf  firft.  Brutus  again  oppofed  Octavianus,  and 
met  with  the  fame  liiccefs ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Antony,  to  whom  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  have 
oppofed  himfelf,  having  to  do  only  with  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Cafliu  j,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
them.  What  was  worft,  the  fugitives,  inftead  of 
leaving  the  field  of  battle  altogether,  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  Brutus's  army;  where,  crowding  in 
among  the  ranks,  they  carried  defpair  and  confu- 
fion  wherever  they  went,  fo  that  a  total  defeat 
ent'ued,  and  the  republican  army  was  almoft  en- 
tirely cut  io  pieces.  After  the  battle,  Brutus  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  See  Rome.  The  city  of 
Philippi  is  likewife  remarkable  on  account  of  an. 
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epiftle  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  church  in  that 
place.  It  was  a  Roman  colony.  iLnke,  Pfiny, 
Coin,  Infrription.)  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth  place  of  Adraftu?,  the  peripatetic  philo- 
foplier,  and  difciple  of  Ariftotle.— The  town  is  ftill 
in  being,  and  is  an  archbiftiop's  fee ;  but  greatly  de- 
cayed and  badly-peopled.  However,  there  is  an  old 
amphitheatre,  and  feveral  other  monuments  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.   Lon.  44.  j t.  E.  Lat.  41.  o.  N. 

(1.)  *  PHILIPPIC,  a.  /.  [from  the  invectives 
of  Demofthenes  againft  Philip  of  Macedon.]  Any 
invective  declamation. 

(a.)  Philippicxs.  »./.  [*i\irir«>n»  *«>}«•■,]  in  lite- 
rature, a  name  whi'*h  is  given  to  the  orations  of 
Demofthenes  againft  Philip  II.  kiog  of  Macedon. 
The  Philippics  Are  reckoned  the  mafter-picces  of 
that  great  orator :  Longinus  quotes  many  inftan- 
ces  of  the  fublime  from  them  ;  and  points  out  a 
thoufand  latent  beauties.  Indeed  that  pathetic 
m  which  Demofthenes  excelled,  the  freqaertt  in- 
terrogations and  apoftrophes  wherewith  he  attack- 
ed the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  could  be  no- 
where better  employed.  Whatever  delicacy  there 
be  in  the  oration  againft  Leptines,  the  Philippics 
have  the  advantage  ;over  it,  were  it  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  fubject.,  which  gives  Demofthenes  fo 
fair  a  field  to  difplay  his  chief  talent,  we  mean, 
with  Longmus,  that  of  moving  and  aftonifhing. 
Diouyfius  Halicarnafreus  ranks  the  oration  on  the 
Halonefe  among,  the  Philippics,  and  places  it  the 
8th  m  order:  but  though  his  authority  be  great, 
yet  that  force  and  majefty  wherein  Cicero  cha- 
racter. fe«  the  Philippics  ,of  Demofthenes,  feem  to 
exclude  the  oration  on  the  Halonefe  out  of  the 
number :  and  authorife  the  almoft  univerfal  opi- 
nion of  the  learned,  who  reject  it  as  fporious.  Li- 
banius,  Photius,  and  others,  but  above  all  the  lan- 
guidnefs  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  iownefs  of  the  ex- 
prefllona,  which  reign  throughout  the  whole,  fa- 
ther it  on  Hegefippus. 

{3.)  Philippics  are  likewife  applied  to  the  14 
orations  of  Cicero  againft  Mark  Antony.  Cicero 
himfelf  gave  them  this  title  in  his  epiftles  to  Bru- 
tus ;  and  pofterity  have  found  it  fo  juft,  that  it 
has  been  continued  to  our  times.  Juvenal,  Sat. 
x.  calls  the  ad  the  divine  Philippic*  and  ftiles  it 
tonfpictue  divhia  Philippica  fam*.  That  orator's 
entitling  hislaft  and  moft  valued  orations  after  the 
Philippics  of  Demofthenes  (hows  the  high  opi- 
nion he  had  of  them.  Cicero's  Philippics  coft 
him  his  life ;  Mark  Antcny  having  been  fo  irri- 
tated with  them,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  tri- 
umvirate, he  procured  Cicero's  *urdcr,  .cut  olf 
his  hcaH,  and  ftuck  it  up  in  the  very  place  whence 
the  orator  had  delivered  the  Philippics. 

PHILIPPINE,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Auftrian  Flanders, 
feated  on  an  arm  of  the  Scheldt,  and  ftrongly  for- 
tified. The  Dutch  fet'2ed  it  in  1633  and  augment- 
ed its  fortifications.  In  1747,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  under  Codnt  Lowendal :  but  reftorcd  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  On  the  33d  Oct. 
1794,  it  waa  taken  by  the  French  republican?, 
under  Gen.  Michaud.  It  is  ij  miles  N.  of  Ghent, 
and  20  ENE.  of  Bruges. 

Philippine  Islands,  or)  certain  iflands  of 

(1  )  PHILIPPINES,  5  Afia,  which  lie 
between  114  and  ia6  degrees  of  eaft' Krtgltudc, 
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and  between  6°  and  xo°  of  N.  lat. about  300  mi l<  s  tutted  for  a  fupply  of  European  goods,  hot h  from 

SB.  ot  China.   They  are  faid  to  be  about  xaco  in  the  fide  of  Acapulco  and  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 

number,  of  which  there  <lic  400  very  confidera-  of  Good  Hope.   In  fact,  they  force  rly  enjoyed 

ble.   They  form  a  principal  divifion  of  that  im-  a  traffic  in  (one  degree  proportioned  to  the  pc- 

menfe  Indian  Archipelago,  which  confifta  of  fo  culiar  felicity  of  their  fituation ;  but  the  Spanifli 

many  thoufand  iflands,  forne  of  which  are  the  dominion  is  too  vaft  and  unconnected  to  be  ira- 

largift,  and  many  of  them  the  richeft,  in  the  proved  to  the  beft  advantage.  The  trade  of  the 

world.    The  Philippines  form  the  uortherumoil  Philippines  is  thought  to  have  declined ;  its  great 

duller  of  thefe  iflands,  and.  were  difcovered  in  branch  is  now  reduced  to  two  (hips,  which  annu- 

the  year  1,5  n  by  the  famous,  navigator  Ferdinand  ally  pafs  between  thefc  lOands  and  Acapulco  in 

Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman,  who  had  ferv-  America,  and  to  a  tingle  port  of  Manila  in  the 

ed  his  native  country  both  in  the  wars  of  Africa  ifland  of  Luconia.   In  ft  tad  of  takir.g  Spanifh  roa- 

and  in  the  Eaft  Indies;  particularly  under  Albu-  nufactures,  they  trade  with  the  Chinefefbr  fpicrs, 

3uerquc,  the  famous  Portuguefe  general,  who  re-,  filks,  ftockings,  Indian  ftufts,  calicoes,  chintz, 
uct'd  Ooa  and  Malacca  to  the  obedience  of  that  and  many  other  articles ;  and  with  the  Japaoefe 
crown.  Magellan  having  had  a  con  fider  able  fhare  for  cabinets,  and  all  forts  of  lacquered  ware ;  for 
in  thofe  actions,  and  finding  himfelf  neglected  by  all  which  they  pay  in  gold  or  filver.  All  thefc 
the  government  of  Portugal,  and  even  denied,  as  commodities,  together  with  what  the  i Hands  pro- 
it  is  did,  the  fmall -advance  of  a  ducat  a  month  duce,  and  great  quantities  of  wrought  plate  by 
in  his  pay,  left  the  court  of  Portmul  in  difguft,  the  Chinefe  artifans,  are  collected  at  Manila,  and 
and  offered  his  fervtces  to  Charles  V.  then  empe-  transported  annually  in  two  fhips  to  Acapulco  in 
ror  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain,  whom  be  con-  Mexico.  Each  of  thefe  ihips  is  eftecmed  worth 
vinced  of  the  probability. of  discovering  a  way  to  6oo,oool.  ftet  ling;  and  in  the  war  which  began 
the  Spice  Iflands,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  weft  j  in  1739, arui  which  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  fuch 
whereupon  the  command  of  five  (mail  fhips  be-  a  feries  of  wonderful  fuccefTes  as  that  which  end- 
ing given  him,  he  fet  fail  from  Seville,  on  the  10th  ed  in  1763,  the  taking  of  one  of  the  galleons 
of  Augnft  1519,  and  (landing  over  to  the  coaft  of  which  carry  on  the  trade  between  Manila  and  A- 
South  America,  proceeded  fouthward  to  5  a0,  roerica,  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  bril- 
where  he  fortunately-  hit  upon  a  strait,  fine*  call-  Jiant  advantages  which  we  gained.  This  trade  is 
ed  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which  carried  not  laid  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but 
him  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  (See  is  confined  by  very  particular  regulations,  fome- 
Magellan,  N°  a.)  and  then  fleering  northward,  what  analogous  to  thofe  by  which  the  trade  of 
repafled  the  equator:  after  which,  he  ft  retched  the  regifter  fhips  from  Cadiz  to  the  Weft  Indie* 
away  to  the  weft,  acrofs  that  vaft  ocean,  till  he  is  refl rained.  The  fhips  employed  are  all  king's 
arrived  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladronet,  on  the  fhips,  commiffioned  and  paid  by  him  j  and  the 
loth  of  March  1521 ;  and  foon  after  failed  to  the  tonage  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  bales, 
weft  ward,  and  difcovered  the  Philippines,  which  all  of  the  fame  fize.  Moft  of  the  religious  are 
he  did  on  St  Lazarus's  day ;  and,  in  honour  of  concerned  in  this  trade,  and  fell  to  the  merchants 
that  faint,  he  called  them  the  Arclriplago  of  St  at  a  great  price  what  room  in  the  fbip  they  are. 
Lazarus.  H.-  took  poiTefiion  of  them  in  the  name  not  to  occupy.  This  trade  is  by  a  royal  edict  li- 
ef the  king  of  Spain,  but  was  killed  in  a  fkirmiih  mited  to  a  certain  value,  but  it  always  exceeds  it, 
with  tjie  natives  of  one  of  them.  His  people,  each  fhip  being  generally  worth  3,000,000  of  dol- 
bowever,  arrived  afterwards  at  the  Moluccas,  or  lars.  The  returns  made  from  America  are  in  fil- 
Clove  Iflands,  where  they  left  a  colony,  and  re-  ver,  cochineal,  fweetmeats,  together  with  fome 
turned  to  Spain  by  the  way  of  the  cape  of  Good  European  millinery  ware  for  the  women,  and 
Hope;  being  the  firft  peifons  that  ever  failed  fome  ftrong  Spanifh  wine.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
round  the  globe.  But  there  was  no  attempt  made  greateft  part  of  the  treafure  remitted  does  not  re- 
hy  the  Spaniards  to  iwbdue  or  plant  the  Philip-  main  at  Manila,  but  is  difperfed  over  India  for 
pine  Iflands  until  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  goods.  Many  ftrong  remonftrances  againft  this 
fon  of  Charles  V.  when  Lewis  de  Velafco,  vice-  Indian  trade  to  Mexico  have  been  made  to  the 
roy  of  Mexico,  fent  Michael  Lopez  Drlagafpes  court  of  Spain,  wherein  they  urge,  that  the  filk 
thither  with  a  fleet,  and  a  force  iuftieicnt  to  make  manufactories  of  Valentia  and  other  parts  of 
a  conqueft  of  thefe  iflands,  which  he  named  the  Spain,  the  linens  from  Cadiz,  and  their  other 
Phdippinai  in  honour  of  Philip  II.  then  king  of  manufactories,  are  hurt  in  their  fale  in  Mexico 
Spain  ;  and  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  and  Peru,  by  the  Chinefe  being  able  to  afford 
that  crown  till  taken  by  Sir  William  Draper,  them  goods  of  the  fame  fort  cheaper  than  they 
The  Philippines  are  fcarce  inferior  to  any  other  are  able;  that  were  this  jtrade  laid  open,  the 
ifiand*  of  Afia  in  all  the  natural  productions  of  whole  treafure  of  the  New  World  would  centre 
that  happy  climate;  and  they  are  by  far  the  belt  in  Spain,  or  with  European  merchants.  At  Ca- 
fi  mated  for  an  extenfive  and  advantageous  com-  vite  in  this  bay  are  a  fort,  a  town,  and  a  fine 
merce.  By  their  pofition,  they  form  the  centre  dock-yard,  where  thefe  large  galleons  are  built 
of  intercourse  wiih  China,  Japau,  and  the  Spice  and  repaired,  and  where  they  load  and  unload, 
Iflands;  and  wbiift  they  are  under  the  dominion  together  with  all  the  other  large  fhips  that  trade  to 
of  Spain,  they  connect  the  Afiatic  and  American  this  bay.  The  principal  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
commerce,  and  become  a  general  magazine  for  are  Luconia  or  Manila,  Tandago  or  Samul,  Maf- 
the  rich  manufactures  ot  the  one,  and  for  tbe  bate,  Mindora,  Marindugera,  Luban,  Paragoa, 
tttafurcs  of  tbe  other.   Bdidea,  they  arc  well  fi-  Panay,  Negro's  Ifland,  Leyle,  Bobel,  Sibu,  Sog- 
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t»n,  Negrot,  St  John,  Xolo,  and  Mindanao.    In  which,  if  cut,  yield*  fair  water  enough  for  a 

tnoft  of  tbefe,  the  Spaniih  power  prevails,  and  all  draught ;  of  which  there  arc  plenty  in  the  mcun- 

are  tinder  the  governor  of  Luconla ;  but  there  are  tarns,  where  water  h  molt  wanted.  Tbefe  i (lands 

lome  in  which  that  nation  has  tittle  authority,  being  hot  and  moift,  produce  many  venomous 

or  even  influence,  fucb  as  Mindanao.    Ttic  rnha-  creatures,  as  the  foil  does  poifonous  herbs  and 

bitants  of  thefe  iflands  corrfift  of  Chinefe,  Ethio-  floxers,  which  dfo  not  kill  thofe  who  touch  or 

puns,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portuguefc,  Pintados  tafte  them,  but  fo  infedt  the  air,  thai  many  peo- 

or  Painted  People,  and  Meftees,  a  mixture  of  all  pie  die  in  'the  time  of  their  blofibming.   Their  o- 

thefe.   Their  perfons  and  habits  refemblc  thofe  range,  lemon,  and  feveral  other  trees,  bear  twice 

of  the  feveral  nations  whence  they  derive  their  a  year.    A  fprig,  when  planted,  becomes  a  tree, 

original ;  only,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  features  and  bears  fruit  in  a  year.   The  woods  are  filled 

of  the  blacks  of  thefe  iflands  are  as  agreeable  as  with  trees,  which  yield' more  fuftrnance  to  man, 

thofe  of  the  white  people.   There  is  not  a  foil  in  than  is  to  be  found  hi  almoft  any  other  part  of 

the  world  that  produces  greater  plenty  of  all  the  the  world.   Thefe  iflands,  however,  befides  other 

jieceflarics  of  lite ;  as  appears  by  the  multitude  inconveniences,  are  very  fubjeel  to  earthquakes, 

of  inhabttants  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  who  which  often  prove  very  fatal.   Sec  Manila. 
iubfift  almoft  entirely  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,      (a  )  Philippines,  a  religious  fociety  of  young 

and  the  venifon  they  take.   Nor  can  any  country  women  at  Rons?,  fo  called  from  their  taking  St 

appear  more  beautiful;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  Philip  de  Neri'for  their  protestor.   (See  Nbri, 

verdure,  and  buds,  bloltoms,  ami  frait,  are  found  N°  a.)  The  fociety  conhfts  of  too  poor  girl*, 

upon  the  trees  all  the  year  round,  as  well  on  the  who  are  brought  up  till  they  are  of  age  to  be 

mountains  as  in  the  cultivated  gardens.    Vaft  married,  or  become  nuns,  under  the  direction  of 

quantities  of  gold  are  wafhed  down  from  the  fome  religious  women,  who  teach 'them  to  read, 

hillj  by  the  rains,  and  found  mixed  with  the  fand  write,  and  work,  and  inftrud  them  in  the  duties 

of  their  rivers.    There  are  alfo  mines  of  other  of  Chrtftianity.   They  wear  a  white  veil,  and  a 

metals,  and  excellent  load-ftones  found  here;  and  black  crofs  on  their  breafts. 
fuch  numbers  of  wild  buffaloes,  that  a  good      (3  )  Philippines,  New,  or  Palaos,  or  Pa- 

hiintfman  on  horfeback,  armed  with  a  fpcar,  will  taos,  a  clufter  oTtllandf,  m  the  E.  Indian  Ocran, 

kill  10  or  so  in  a  day.   The  Spaniards  take  tbcm  between  the  Moluccas,  the:(Xd  Philippines,  (N' 

for  their  bides,  which  they  fell  to  the  Chinefe ;  1.)  and  the  Ladronrs,  and  between  the  equator 

and  thefr  carcafes  ferve  the  mountaineers  for  and  the  tropic  of  Cancrr.   They  are  about  87  in 

food.    Their  woods  alfo  abound  with  deer,  wild  all,  but  r.re  little  known  \o  Europeans, 
hogs,  and  goats.   Ofthclaft,  there  is  fuch  plen-      PHIL1PPISTS,  a  feet  among  the  Lutherans; 

ty  in  one  of  thefe  iflands,  that  the  Spaniards  gave  the  followers  of  Philip  Mdantfthon.    He  had 

it  the  name  of  Cobras.   Horfes  and  cows  have  flremioufly  oppofed  the  Vbiquifis*  who  arofe  in 

been  likewife  Imported  into  thefe  iflands,  from  his  time;  and  the  difpute  growing  ftill  hotter  af- 

New  Spain,  China,  and  Japan,  which  have  mul-  ter  his  death,  the  univeriity  of  Wittemberg,  who 

tiplicd  confidcrably ;  but  the  fheep  that  were  efpoufed  Melanclhon's  opinion,  were  called  by 

brought  over  degenerated.   The  trees  produce  a  the  Flacian*,  who  attacked  it,  Pkfliptrifis. 
great  variety  of  gums;  one  kind,  which  is  the      PHILIPPOLI,       lor  Filippopoli,  aeon- 
commoneft,  by  the  Spaniards  called  brea,  is  ufed      PH1L1PPOPEL,     i  fiderable  town  of  Euro- 
infteadof  pitch;  of  the  others  fome  are  mediei-      PHIL1PPOPOLI,    J  pcan  Turkey,  in  Roma, 
nal,  others  odoriferous.   In  thofe  iflands  are  mon-      PHIL1PPOPOLIS,  J  nia,    on    the  Maritx, 

feeys  and  baboons  of  a  monftrous  bignefa,  that  where  it  becomes  navigable;  built  by  Philip  II. 

will  defend  thcmfelves  if  attacked  by  men.  When  of  Macedonia.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greek? ; 

they  can  find  no  fruit  in  the  mountains,  they  go  and  lies  8s  miles  NW.  of  Adrianople,  and  188 

down  to  the  fea  to  catch  crabs  and  oyfters;  and  WNW.  of  Conftantinople.   Lon.  34-  50.  E.  Lat. 

that  the  oyfters  may  not  clofe  and  catch  their  41.  15.  N. 

paws,  they  firft  put  in  a  ftone  to  prevent  their  Philip,  St.  SeeNERi,  N°  1. 
shutting  clofe;  tbey  take  crabs  by  putting  their  (1.)  PHILIPS,  Ambrofe,  an  Englifh  poet,  de- 
tail in  the  holes  where  they  lie,  and  when  the  fcended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Leiccfter- 
crab  lays  hold  of  it,  they  draw  him  out.  There  fhire.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's  college, 
aie  alfo  great  numbers  of  civet-cats  in  fome  of  Cambridge;  where  he  wrote  his  paftorals,  which 
the  iflands.  The  bird,  called  taiun,  is  a  black  acquired  him  at  the  time  fo  high  a  reputation, 
fea  fowl,  ibmeibing  lefs  than  a  hen,  and  has  a  His  next  performance  was,  The  Life  of  Archhijhop 
long  neck  ;  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  fand  by  the  fea  Williamiy  written,  according  to  Mr  Cibber,  to 
fide,  40  or  50  in  a  trench,  ai  d  tlicn  covers  them,  make  known  his  political  principles,  the  archbi- 
and  they  are  hatched  by  the-  heai  of  the  fun.  The  fliop,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  work,  being  a  ftrong 
bird  faligan  builds  her  ncft  on  the  fides  of  rctrks,  opponent  to  the  high  church  meafures.  When 
as  the  fwallows  do  agair.ft  a  wall;  and  thefe  arc  he  quitted  the  univcrfity,  and  came  to  London, 
the  delicious  Birus  Nfsts  fo  much  eftecmed.  he  became  a  conftant  attendant  at  Button's  cuf- 
(See  Birds  Ncsts,  ?  4.)  The  Spaniard),  have  fee-houfe,  where  he  became  intimate  with  the 
introduced  feveral  ot  thc  American  fruits,  the  co-  moft  celebrated  geniufes  of  that  age,  particularly 
coa  or  chocolate  nut  particu'arly,  which  incrca-  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who,  in  the  firft  volume  of 
fes  fo  that  they  bare  no  cccaf.oii  new  to  import  his  Tatlerf  inferted  a  poem  of  Mr  Philips's,  call- 
it  from  Mexico.  Here  is  alfo  the  Fountain-  ed  a  Winter  Piece*  dated  front  Copenhagen,  on 
Trkf„  from  which  the  ratives  draw  water;  and  which  be  beftows  the  bigheft  encomiums;  and, 
a  ki;:d  of  cane,  by  the  Spaniards  called  rtixvco,  indeed,  fo  much  juftice  is  in  thefe  his  commenda- 
tions, 
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trotra,  that  mo  Mr  Pope  himfelf,  who  had  a  fix-  euffa  ;  or  King  Charles  1.  no  Man  of  Blood,  but  a 
cd  averfion  for  the  author,  while  he  affected  to  Martyr  for  his  People;"  which  was  reprinted  in 
defpife  his  other  works,  ufed  always  to  except  1660,  8vo.   In  1653,  wnen  tne  courts  of  juftice 
this.   He  wrote  feveral  dramatical  pieces;  The  at  Weftminfter,  efpecially  the  Chancery,  were 
Briton,  Diflreffed  Mother,  and,  Humphrey  Duke  of  voted  down  by  Oliver's  parliament,  he  publifhed, 
GlouceJJer  ;  aft  of  which  met  with  fuccefs,  and  «*  Confederations  againft  the  diflolving  and  taking 
one  of  them  is  fttll  a  ftandard  of  entertainment  at  them  away  ;"  for  which  be  received  the  thanks 
the  theatres,  being  generally  repeated  feveral  of  William  Lent  ha  1,  Efq.  fpeaker  of  parliament, 
times  every  feafon.   Mr  Philips's  circumftances  He  was  for  fome  time  filazer  for  London,  Mid- 
wenHri  general,  not  only  eafy,  but  affluent,  from  dlefex,  Cambridgefhire,  and  Huntingdonftiire ; 
bis  being  conoected,  by  his  political  principles,  and  fpent  much  money  in  fearchFng  records,  and 
with  perfbns  of  great  confequence.  He  was  con-  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
cemed  with  Dr  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  arch-  only  reward  he  received,  was  the  place  of  one 
bifliop  of  Armagh,  the  R.  H.  Richard  Weft,  Efq.  of  the  com miffi oners  for  regulating  the  law, 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  bifhop  Burnet,  and  the  worth  aool.  per  annum,  which  only  lafted  two 
rev.  Henry  Stephens,  in  writing  a  feries  of  papers  years.   After  the  reftoration,  when  tbe  bill  for 
called  the  Free  Thinker,  which  were  all  publifhed  taking  away  the  tenures  was  depending  in  parlia- 
together  by  Mr  Philips,  in  3  vols.  nmo.   In  the  ment.  he  wrote  and  publifhed  a  book  to  fhowthe' 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  fecretary  to  neceflity  of  preferving  them,  entitled,  "  Tenenda 
the  Hanover  club,  a  fet  of  noblemen  and  gentle-  non  tollenda;  or,  the  Neceflity  of  preferving  Te- 
men  who  had  formed  an  affociation  in  honour  of  nures  in  eapite,  and  by  Knight's-fervice,  which 
that  fucceffion,  and  for  the  fupport  of  itsinterefts.  were  a  great  part  of  the  faint  pepuli,  Sec.  1660," 
Mr  Philips's  ftation  in  this  club,  with  the  zeal  4to.   In  1663  he  publifhed,  *»  The  Antiquity, 
fliown  in  this  writings,  recommended  him  to  the  Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and  Neceflity,  of  P re- 
favour  of  the*  new  government.   He  was,  foon  emption  and  Pourveyance  for  tbe  King,"  4to; 
after  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  put  into  the  and  afterwards  many  other  pieces  upon  fimilar 
commiffion  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  a  com-  fubjects.    He  aflifted  Dr  Bates  in  his  Elenebtu 
miffi  oner  of  the  lottery.   And,  on  Dr  Boulter's  Motuum.    He  died  Nov.  17th,  1600,  in  his  89th 
being  made  primate  or  Ireland,  he  accompanied  year;  and  was  buried  at  Twyford  in  Middlefex. 
that  prelate  acrofs  St  George's  channel,  where  he  He  was  a  man  well  acquainted  with  records  and 
got  confiderable  preferments,  and  was  erected  a  antiquities;  but  his  manner  of  writing  is  neither 
member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  Armagh,  clofe  nor  well  digefted.   He  publifhed  a  political 
At  length,  having  purchafed  an  annuity  for  life  pamphlet  in  1681,  entitled,  M  Urfa  Motor  et  Mi- 
of  400I.  per  annum,  he  Came  over  to  England  nor;  fhowing  that  there  is  no  iuch  rear,  aa  is 
fome  time  in  1748;  but  died  foon  after,  at  his  faftioully  pretended,  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
*  lodgings  near  Vauxhall,  in  Surry.   **  Of  his  per-  Power." 
fonal  character  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  all  I  have  heard  (4.)  Philips,  John,  an  eminent  Englifh  poet, 
is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and  fkill  in  was  born  in  1676.   He  was  educated  at  Win- 
the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation  he  was  l'olemn  chefter  and  Oxford.   The  firft  poem  which  dif- 
and  pompous."  tinguifhed  our  author,  was  his  Splendid  Shilling, 
(*.)  Philips,  Catharine,  a  very  ingenious  lady,  publifhed  in  1705.   His  next  was  Blenheim.  In 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Fowler,  merchant,  bom  at  1706,  he  finifhed  another  poem  upon  cyder.  He 
London  in  Jan.  163 z,  and  educated  at  Hackney,  alfo  wrote  a  Latin  ode  to  Henry  St  John,  Efq. 
She  married  James  Philips  of  the  priory  of  Car-  which  is  efteemed  a  mafterpiece.   He  was  cou- 
digan,  Efq.  and  went  with  the  vifcountefs  of  triving  greater  things ;  but  his  health  failing,  he 
Dungannon  into  Ireland,  where  fhe  tranflated  was  obliged  to  drop  every  thing  but  the  care  of 
Corneille's  tragedy  of  Pompey  into  Englifh,  which  it.  This  care,  however,  did  notfavehim;  for, 
was  feveral  times  acted  there  with  great  applaufe.  after  lingering  a  long  time,  he  died  at  Hereford, 
She  tranflated  alfo  the  4  firft  acts  of  Horace,  an-  Feb*  15. 1708,  of  a  confumption  and  afthroa,  be- 
other  tragedy  of  Corneitle,  the  5th  being  done  by  fore  he  had  reached  bis  33d  year.  He  was  inter- 
Sir  John  Denham.   This  excellent  and  amiable  red  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  had  a  rnonu- 
lady  died  of  the  fmallpox  in  London,  sad  June  ment  erected  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter  ab- 
1664,  much  and  juftly  regretted  t  M  having  not  bey,  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord 
left  (fays  Langbaine)  any  of  her  lex  her  equal  in  chancellor,  with  an  epitaph  written  by  Dr  Atter- 
poetry.  bury.  He  was  one  of  thofe  few  poets  wbofe  mufe 
(3.)  Philips,  Fabian,  was  author  of  feveral  and  manners  were  equally  excellent  and  amiable, 
books  relating  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  privileges  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

in  England.    He  was  born  at  Preftbury  in  Glou-  (5.)  Philips,  John,  another  Englifh  poet,  nc- 

cefterfhire,  Sept.  a8th,  1 601.  He  ftudied  in  the  phew  of  the  celebrated  Milton,  who  wrote  feveral 

inns  of  Chancery,  and  the  Middle  Temple,  where  things,  particularly  fome  memoirs  of  his  uncle, 

he  became  learned  in  the  law.   In  tbe  civil  wars,  and  part  of  Virgil  Travcftied. 

he  was  a  bold  aflertor  of  the  king's  prerogative;  (6.)  Philips,  John,  another  Englifh  poet,  co> 

and  two  days  before  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  he  temporary  with  the  two  preceding,  who  was 

wrote  a  proteftation  againft  the  intended  murder,  the  author  of  two  political  farces,  both  print- 

and  caufed  it  to  be  printed,  and  affixed  topofts  ed  in  17Z6:  1.  Tbe  Earl  of  Marr  married, 

in  all  public  places.   He  likewife  publifhed,  in  with  tbe  Humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander. 

1649,       *  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Veritas  Ineon-  a.  The  Pretender's  Flight;  or  a  Mock  Coro- 
nation ; 
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nation ;  with  the  Humour*  of  the  facetious  Harry  the  coaft.  It  U  alfo  called  Palbbtuu,  (/fiGpesu.) 

St  John.                          r..  a  name  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 

(7.)  Philips,  Thomas,  a  learned  Englifh  Ca-  Holy  Land.   See  Palestiwa. 

tholic,  born  at  Ickfbrd,  iu  Buckingbarafhire,  in  PHILISTJEI,  or)  the  people  of  Philiftsea,  call- 

1708,  and  educated  at  Louvain.   He  was  after-  PHILISTIM,     >  ed  alfo  Capbiorim  and  Pbi- 

wards  feot  over  as  a  miffionary  to  England,  where  lijtini,  originally  from  Egypt,  and  defendants  of 

he  poblifhed  a  letter  to  a  Student  in  Divinity,  and  Ham.  (Mofes)  They  expelled  and  deftroyed  the- 

other  traces.  But  the  work  for  which  be  is  moft  Hivitcs  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  occupied  their 

celebrated  is  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  in  %  vols,  country ;  that  is,  the  regions  which  retained  the 

gvo.  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  foften  the  harfh  name  of  PbUiftim%  in  which  that  of  Caphtorim  was 

features  of  popery,  and  to  warn  his  church  from  fwallowed  up. 

her  ftains  of  blood  and  tyranny.  Several  Englifh  PHILISTINES,  >  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

divines  publifhed  anfwers  to  this  work,  parricu-  PHLLISTINI,   >  Paleftine,  well  known  in  fa* 

larly  Dr  Neve,  Dr  Glofter  Ridley,  &c.  Philips  cred  hiftory.  The  people  are  fometimes  called  in 

died  at  Lcige,  in  1774.  Scripture  ChbbBthitss  and  Caphtobims.  The 

PH1L1PSBURG,  an  imperial  town  of  Oer-  earlier  part  of  their  hiftory  is,  like  that  of  moft 

many,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.   It  is  other  nations,  very  obfcure  and  uncertain.  The 

very  ftrong,  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bul-  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  tell  us,  that  they 

warks  of  the  empire.  It  is  feated  in  a  morafs,  and  were  defcended  from  the  Cafluhim  partly,  and 

fortified  with  7  baftions,  and  feveral  advanced  partly  from  the  Caphtorim,  both  from  Mizraim 

works.  The  town  belonged  formerly  to  the  brfhop  the  fon  of  Ham,  the  foo  of  Noah.  Mofes  tells  us, 

of  Spire,  and  all  the  works  of  the  fortifications  to  (Deut.  xi.  43.)  that  they  drove  out  the  Avim  or 

the  empire;  but  as  in  the  divilion  of  the  inderani.  Avitcs  even  to  Axzah  or  Gazah,  where  they  fet- 

ties  by  Bonaparte,  in  Aug.  1 8o*>  that  part  of  the  fe-  tied;  but  when  this  happened  cannot  be  deter- 

cularized  bifhopric  of  Spire  which  lies  on  the  E.  mined.   But  our  learned  authors  are  clearly  of 

bank  of  the  Rhine  was  alloted  to  the  eltSor  of  Ba~  opinion,  that  the  Cafluhim  and  Caphtorim,  from 

den,  Philipfbnrg  appears  to  be  now  the  property  of  whom  the  Philiftines  are  defcended,  came  origi- 

that  prince*  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  nally  from  Egypt,  and  called  the  country  which 

retaken,  particularly  by  tbe  French  in  1734,  when  they  bad  conquered  by  their  own  name.  (See 

the  duke  of  Berwick  was  killed  at  the  fiege ;  but  Paiestime).  Many  interpreters,  however,  think 

it  was  rendered  back  the  year  following,  in  coofe*  that  Caphtob  was  but  another  name  for  Cappa- 

quence  of  tbe  treaty  of  Vienna.   It  is  feated  on  docia,  which  they  imagine  to  have  been  the  ori- 

the  river  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  7  ginal  country  of  tbe  Philiftines.   But  Father  Cat. 

miles  S.  of  Spire,  %%  SE.  of  Worms,  and  40  NE.  met,  in  a  particular  differtation  prefixed  to  the 

of  Strafburg.  Lon.  8.  33.  E.   Lat.  49.  1 2.  N.  firft  book  ot  Samuel,  endeavours  to  fliow  that  they 

Philip's  Norton,  a  town  of  Someifetfhire,  were  originally  of  the  ifle  of  Crete.    The  reafons 

with  a  market  on  Thurfday  \  7  miles  S.  of  Bath,  which  led  him  to  think  that  Capbtor  is  tbe  ifle  of 

and  104  W.  of  London.   Lon.  a.  16.  W.   Lat.  Crete,  are  as  follow:  The  Philiftines  were  ftrangera 

5».  16.  N.  in  Paleftine,  as  appears  in  various  parts  of  Scrip. 

PHILIPSTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  War-  tur  •  inch  as  Geu.x.  14.  Deut.ii.23.  Jer.xlvii.4. 

rneland,  in  the  raid  ft  of  a  billy  country,  abound-  and  Amos  ix.  7.  whence  the  Septuagint  always 

ing  with  iron  mines,  feated  between  two  lakes,  tranflate  this  name  Strangers,  Their  proper  name 

upon  a  fmall  river.  It  was  built  by  Charles  IX.  and  was  Cherethims,    See  Ezekiel,  xxv.  16.  Ze- 

named  after  bis  fon  Philip.  It  was  burnt  in  1694;  phaniah,  ii.  5.  and  1  Samuel,  xxx.  14.  The 

rebuilt,  and  again  burnt  in  1775  \  but  again  re-  kings  of  Judah  had  foreign  guards  called  tbeC£e>- 

built.   It  is  to  miles  NE.  of  Carlftadt,  and  140  ret  bites  and  Peiet/tites,  who  were  of  the  number 

NW.  of  Stockholm.   Lon.  14.  10.  E.   Lat.  59.  of  the  Philiftines.  (a  Sam.  xv.  18.)  The  Scptua- 

30.  N.  gint,  under  the  name  Cberetbitest  underftood  the 

PHILIPSTON,  or      7  a  borough  of  Ireland,  Cretans  s  an  d  by  Cberetb  they  underftood  Crete. 

(1.)  PHILIPSTOWN,  5  in    King's   County,  Befidca,  the  Scripture  fays,  that  the  Philiftines 

where  the  affixes  are  held.    It  fent  two  members  came  from  the  tile  of  Capbtor.   Now  we  fee  no 

to  the  ci-devant  Irifh  parliament.   It  is  15  miles  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  wherein  the  marks 

N.  of  Kildare,  17  N.  of  Maryborough,  and  38  whereby  the  Scripture  describes  Caphtor  and  Che. 

SW.  of  Dublin.  Lon.  7.  ao.  W.  Lat.  33.  18.  N.  retbim  agree  belter  t'  an  in  the  ifle  of  Crete.  The 

(a.)  Philipbtown,  a  townftiip  of  New  York,  name  Crttim  or  Chert tbim  is  the  fame  with  that  of 

in  Duchefs  County,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson's  Cretrnfes.   The  Cretans  are  one  of  tbe  moft  an- 

River,  28  miles  above  New  York.   In  1796,  it  cicnt  and  celebrated  people  who  inhabited  tbe 

contained  S079  inhabitants,  of  whom  347  were  ifland*  of  the  Mediterranean .    They  pretended 

electors,  and  25  flaves.   It  has  a  filver  mine.  to  have  been  produced  originally  out  of  their  own 

PHILIPV1LLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  foil.  This  ifland  was  well  peopled  in  the  time  of 

of  the  North,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  French  tbe  Trojan  war.   Homer  calls  it  the  ifland  with 

Hatnault,  on  an  eminence;  sj  miles  SE.  of  Mons,  100  cities.  The  city   1  Gaza  ><>  Paleftine  went  by 

and  i»5  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.   Lon.  4.  24.  E.   Lat.  the  name  of  Mima  (Stepb.  Byxant.  m  Gaza  J,  be* 

50.  7.  N.  caufc  Minos  king  o;  Crete  corning  into  that  coun> 

PI IILISTiEA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  coun-  try,  called  this  accicnt  city  by  his  own  name, 

try  of  tbe  Philistines:  which  iay  along  the  Herodotus  acknowledges  that  the  Cretans  were 

Mediterranean,  from  Joppa  to  ti  e  boundary  of  originally  all  ^rvtbanant,  and  did  not  come  from 

Egypt,  and  extending  to  inland  places  not  tar  from  Greece.  Homer  fays,  that  a  different  language 

was 
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was  fpoken  hi  the  ille  of  Crete ;  that  there  were  and  other  nations,  bordering  upon  the  Jews,  I0» 

Greeks  there,  true  or  ancient  Cretans,  Pelafgians,  duced  alfo  the  Philiftines.    After  this,  they  feH 

&c.  The  ancient  Cretans  are  the  fame  as  the  Che-  under  the  dominion  of  the  Perfians  ;  then  under 

reth'ites,  the  Pelafgians  as  the  Philiftines  or  Pele-  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  deft  roved  Gaza, 

thites  of  the  Scripture :  their  language  was  the  fame  the  only  city  of  Phoenicia  that  durft  oppofe  him. 

with  that  of  the  Canatnites  or  Phoenicians,  that  is,  After  the  perfecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanct 

Hebrew:  they  were  defcended,  as  well  as  Canaan,  the  Afmonaeans  fubjected  under  their  obedience 

from  Ham,  by  Mizraim.  (Gen.  x.  6,  13,  14-)  feveral  cities  of  the  Philiftines  j  and  Tryphon  gave 

The  manners,  arms,  religion,  and  gods  of  the  to  Jonathan  Maccabatus  the  government  of  the 

Cretans  and  Philiftines  were  the  fame.  The  arms  whole  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tyre  as 

of  both  were  bows  and  arrows.   Dagon  the  god  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all  the  country  of 

of  the  Philiftines  was  the  fame  as  the  Diflynna  of  the  Philiftines. 

the  Cretans.   But  Mr  Wells  does  not  think  thefe  PHI  LIST! S,  an  ancient  queen,  whofe  coin  is 

arguments  convincing.  He  is  of  the  fame  opinion  ftill  extant,  but  of  whole  life,  reign,  country,  and 

with  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  who  government,  nothing  is  recorded,  or  can  now  be 

fay,  that  Coptus,  the  name  of  an  old  city  of  Egypt,  afcertained.  Her  coin  is  jrlfo  mentioned  by  Hero* 

is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Capbttr.  But  whe-  dotus,  which  fhows  that  (he  muft  have  flourifhed 

ther  they  came  from  Crete,  from  Cappadocia,  or  before  the  time  of  that  ancient  hiftorian,  but  no- 

from  Egypt,  they  had  certainly  been  a  confider-  thing  elfe  is  recorded  by  him  refpecting  bet.  Mr 

able  timepin  the  land  of  Canaan  when  Abraham  Pinkerton  thinks  fhe  reigned  in  Sicily,  and  as  a 

arrived  there,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1083 .  They  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  mentions  feme  in- 

were  then  a  very  powerful  people,  were  governed  fcriptibns  of  lAXiAixiat  »iajxtiao2  on  the 

by  kings,  and  in  poffeflion  of  feveral  confiderable  Grsdini  of  the  theatre  at  Syracufe ;  but  which 


cities.  Several  of  their  kings  then  in  power  were 
named  Abtmthek.  This  race,  however,  was  but 
of  fbort  duration,  for  their  monarchy  was  changed 
to  an  ariftocracy  of  five  lords,  who  were  partly 
independent  of  each  other,  though  they  afted 
in  concert  for  the  common  caufe.  This  form  of 


do  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  timet  of  the 
Romans.  Some  authors  think  fhe  reigned  in 
Malta  or  CofTara,  but  Mr  Pinkerton  does  not 
think  this  probable. 

PHILISTU3,  an  ancient  hiftorian,  born  in  Sy- 
racufe.  He  enjoyed  the  friend (h ip  of  Dronyfius ; 


government  was  again  fncceeded  by  another  race  but  being  afterwards  exiled,  he  wrote  a  Hiftory 
of  kings,  among  whom  the  prevailing  names  were  of  Sicily*  in  ia  books,  which  was  much  admired. 


Achijh  and  Ab'tmtlecb.  They  were  not  compre 
her  ted  in  the  number  of  nations  devoted  to  ex- 
termination, and  whofe  territory  the  Lord  had 
pmmifed  to  the  Hebrews :  nor  were  they  of  the 
cutfed  feed  of  Canaan.  However,  Jofhua  gave 
their  lands  to  the  Hebrews.  (Join.  xv.  4c— 47. 
and  xiii.  s,  3.)  But  thefe  conqnefts  of  Jofhua 
muft  have  been  ill  maintained,  fince  under  the 


He  wa*  afterwards  recalled,  and  fent  againft  the 
Syracofans  by  Dionyfius  the  younger,  but,  being 
defeated,  killed  himfelf ;  A.  A.C.  356.  Plut.  Diod. 

PHILIP  Islands,  two  iltands  in  the  S.  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  difcovered  by  Capt.  Hunter,  in  1701, 
and  named  after  Arthur  Philip,  Efq.  governor 
of  New  S.  Wales.  They  are  5  mires  afunder,  but 
almoft  joined  by  a  long  narrow  land  bank,  which 


Judge*,  under  Sanl,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  projects  above  water,  and  reaches  for  about  two 

reign  of  David,  the  Philiftines  nprefied  the  Ifrael-  3ds  of  the  diftance  from  the  E  or  largeft  iftandto 

itea.    Shamgar,  Samfon,  Samuel,  and  Saul,  in-  the  W.  one,  which  is  fmalleft.  They  are  covered 

deed  made  head  againft  them,  but  did  not  reduce  with  ftirubs,  but  have  few  tall  trees,  and  the  land 

their ,  power ;  and  they  continued  rodepeodant  is  low.   They  have  fome  inhabitants.    The  Kir- 

down  to  the  reign  of  David,  who  conquered  thetn.  geft  or  eaftmoft  ifland  Hex  in  Lon.  143.  5.  £.  Lat* 

They  continued  in  fubjeAion  to  the  kings  of  Ju-  8.  6.  N. 

dah  down  to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  fon  of  Jeho-  PH1LLIS.   See  Phyllis. 

ihaphat  \  that  is,  for  about  346  years.   However,  PHILLYREA,  mocx  fxivit  j  a  genus  of  the 

Jehoram  made  war  againft  them,  and  probably  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  chfa 

reduced  them  to  his  obedience  again  :  as  tbey  re-  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 


volted  again  from  Uzziah,  who  kept  them  in  fub- 
jeclion  during  his  reigi.  (a  Chr.  xxi.  16.  and 
xxvi.  6,  7.)  During  the  unfortunate  reign  of 
Aim/,  the  Philiftines  made  great  havock  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Jndab ;  but  his  fon  Hczi-kiah  fubdued 
them.  ( %  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  and  %  Kings  xviii.  8. ) 


under  the  44th  order,  SepiarU.  Each  Sower 
contains  two  males  and  one  female.  Some  fay 
there  are  7  fpecies,  all.fhrubby  plants,  and  natives 
of  Prance  or  Italy.  Others  reckon  only  3  fpecies, 
viz, 

1.  Philltxba  amcustifolia,  the  aarrav- 


Laftty,  they  regained  their  full  liberty  under  the  teawd  pbillyrea,  or  mock  privet,  a  deciduous  ftirub, 

later  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  we  find  from  the  ven-  native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  is  of  low  growth 

gcance  denounced  againft  them  by  the  prophets  feldom  rifing  higher  than  8  or  ro  feet.  The 

P'aiah,  Amos,  Zcphaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  branches  are  few  and  {lender,  but  they  are  beau- 

that  they  brought  many  hardlhips  and  calamities  tifully  fpotted  with  grey  fpots.   The  leaves  ftand 

upon  the  Children  of  lfracl :  for  which  cruelties  oppofite  by  pairs.   They  are  long  and  narrow. 


God  threatened  topunifh  them.  Efarhaddon  be- 
fieged  Aftid ->',:,  ;md  took  it  (Ifa.  xx.  t.)  And  ac- 
cording to  Uerodo*us,  Pfam.neticus  king  of  Egypt 
took  the  fame  city,  after  a  fie<;c  of  ao  years.  There 


fpear-lhapcd,  and  undivided,  of  a  deep  green  co- 
lour, and  of  a  thick  confidence.  The  edges  are 
entire,  and  they  ftand  on  fhort  footftalke.  The 
Bowers  make  no  (how.    They  are  whitifti,  and 


It  great  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  grow  in  clutters  from  the  wings  of  the  branches, 
ke  fubdued  the  Ammonites,  Moatntesi  Egyptians;  in  March,  and  are  fttcccedctf  by  fmall  round  black 
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berries.  The  varieties  of  this  fpeeies  are,  the  following  fummcr  fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weed?. 

rofemary  pbillyrea,  lavender  phillyrea,  striped  After  they  are  come  up,  the  fame,  care  muft  be 

phillyrea,  &c.  obferved,  and  alfo  watering  in  dry  weather;  and 

».  Phillyeea  lati  folia,  the  broad  leaved  if  the  beds  are  hooped,  and  the  plant9  (haded  in 

phillyrea,  or  mock  privet,  a  tall  evergreen  flirub,  the  hotted  feafon,  fo  much  the  better.  But  at  the 

a  native  of  the  foutn  of  Europe.   It  will  grow  to  approach  of  winter  they  rouft  be  hooped*  and  the 

about  t •  feet  high.   The  branches  are  ftrong  and  beds  covered  with  mats  in  the  hardeft  frofts, 

upright.   The  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour,  fpQtted  otherwife  there  will  be  danger  of  lofing  the  whole 

with  white,  which  has  a  pretty  effect ;  and  the  crop ;  for  thefe  trees,  though  they  are  very  hardy 

leaves  grow  oppofite  by  pairs.   They  are  of  a  when  grown  tolerably  Urge,  are  rather  tender 

heart-fhaped  oval  figure,  of  a  thick  confidence,  whilft  feedlings.   They  fliould  remain  in  the  feed 

and  a  ftrong  dark  green  colour.   Their  edges  are  beds  with  this  management  for  two  fummers ; 

fharply  ferrated,  and  they  ftand  on  fliort  ftrong  and  then  waiting  for  the  firft  autumnal  rains  in 

fbotftalks.   The  flowers  grow  from  the  wings  of  September  or  October  (and  having  prepared  a  fpot 

the  leaves  in  clutters  in  March.   They  are  of  a  of  ground),  they  mould  at  that  juncture  be  planted 

kind  of  greenifh-white  colour,  make  no  (how,  and  out,  on  which  they  will  immediately  ftrike  root, 

are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  black  berries.  There  The  diftance  from  each  other  need  not  be  more 

are  three  varieties ;  viz.  the  ilex-leaved  ph'dlyrea%  than  a  foot,  if  they  are  not  defigned  to  remain 

the prickly  phillirea,  and  the  oHve  phyllyrea  with  long  in  the  nurfery.   If  there  is  a  probability  of 

(lightly  ferrated  edges.  their  not  being  wanted  for  fome  years,  they  fliould 

3. Phillyrea  media,  the  oval-leaved  pbilljrta,  be  allowed  near  double  that  diftance ;  and  every 

or  mock  privet,  or  the  medial-leaved  phillyrea,  a  tall  winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  fliould  be  well  dug, 

evergreen  fhrub,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  to  break  their  roots,  and  caufe  them  to  put  out 

has  alfo  three  varieties,  viz.  r.  the  common  fmootk-  frefh  fibres,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of 

leaved  philljrea.   This  plant  grows  to  la  or  14  being  loft  when  brought  into  the  ffi rubbery 

feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  very  numerous,  quarters,  a.  By  layers  they  will  eafily  grow.  The 

The  older  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  autumn  is  the  beft  time  for  this  operation,  and  the 

bark,  but  the  bark  on  the  young  (hoots  is  of  a  young  (hoots  are  fit  for  the  purpofe.  The  beft 

fine  green  colour.   They  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  way  of  layering  them  is  by  making  a  (lit  at  the 

and  grow  oppofite,  by  pairs,  on  ftrong  (hort  foot-  joint ;  though  they  will  often  grow  well  by  a  twift 

(talks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clutters  from  being  only  made.  When  the  gardener  choofes  the 

the  wings  of  the  young  branches.  They'are  fmall,  method  of  twitting  a  young  branch  for  the  layers, 

and  of  a  greenifh-white  colour;  they  appear  in  he  muft  be  careful  to  twitt  it  about  ajointfo  as  only 

March,  and  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  to  break  the  bark ;  for  if  it  is  too  much  twitted,  it 

firft  green,  then  red,  and  black  in  autumn  when  will  die.  But  if  it  be  gently  twitted,  it  will,  at  toe 

ripe.    a.  The  privet-leaved  phillyrea  grows  to  10  twitted  parts,  ftrike  root,  and  by  autumn  follow- 

or  i»  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  covered  ing,  as  well  as  thofe  layers  that  had  been  flit,  will 

with  a  brown  bark.   The  leaves  a  little  referable  have  good  root ;  the  ftrongeft  of  which  will  be  fit 

the  privet ;  they  are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  for  planting  where  they  are  wanted  to  remain, 

grow  by  pairs  on  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  whilft  the  weaker  and  worft  rooted  layers  may  be 

lanceolate  figure,  and  their  edges  are  entire,  or  planted  in  the  nurfery  ground  like  the  feedlings, 

nearly  fo;  for  fome  Ggns  of  ferratures  fometimes  and  treated  accordingly. 

appear.   The  flowers  grow  in  clutters  in  March.  PHILLYREASTRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  in 

They  are  whitifli,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  VaiUant's  fyftem  of  botany;  called  MoaindA  by 

black  berries.   3.  The  olive-leaved  philljrea  is  the  Linnxus. 

mo  ft  beautiful  of  all  the  forts.  It  will  grow  to  (1.)  PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  was 

about  ;io  or  is  feet  high;  and  the  branches,  of  a  noble  family  among  the  Jews,  and  flouriflied  at 

which  are  not  numerous,  fpread  abroad  in  a  free  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Caligula;  to  whom 

eafy  manner,  which  give  the  tree  a  fine  air.  They  he  was  fent  at  the  head  of  an  embalTyfromtheJew?, 

are  long  and  (lender,  covered  with  a  light  brown  to  defend  them  againft  Appion,  A  J).  42.  The  belt 

bark ;  and  on  thefe  the  leaves  ftand  oppofite  by  edition  of  his  works  was  publifhed  at  London  in 

pairs  at  proper  intervals,  on  (hort  footttalks.  They  174%  bv  Dr  Mangey,  in  2  vols,  folio.   For  farther 

refemble  thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  and  are  of  a  de.  particulars  reflecting  this  celebrated  man,  fee 

lightful  green.  Their  furface  is  exceeding  fmootb,  Jofepbufs  Antiq.;  Eufrbius's  Eccl.  Hi/I.;  St  Jerome 

their  edges  are  entire,  and  the  membrane  of  a  De  Script.  Ecclef.  Fabr.  hibl.Grtc.  Cave  Hifi.  Liter. 

tbickiflj  confifteoce.   The  flowers  are  fmall  and  and  Men.  of  the  Greek  Church,  vol.  a. 

white,  and  like  the  other  forts  make  no  (how.  (a.)  Phi  to,  a  native  of  By  bios,  a  grammarian, 

They  are  fucceeded  by  (ingle  roundifh  berries,  who  flourifhed  in  the  firft  century,  and  acquired 

All  thefe  fpecie*  may  be  either  propagated  by  celebrity  by  his  works;  the  chief  of  which  is  &»«• 

feeds  or  layers.  1.  By  feeds.  Thefe  ripen  in  autumn,  choniatbon*s  HiJloryqfPbania'a,  which  he  tranflatcd 

and  (hould  be  fown  loon  after.  The  mould  mutt  into  Greek.   Some  fragments  are  extant, 

be  made  fine;  and  if  it  is  not  naturally  fandy,  if  (3.)  Philo,  a  celebrated  architect  and  writer  of 

fome  drift  fand  be  added,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  Byzantium,  who  flourifhed  about  A.  A.C.  300. 

better.   The  feeds  for  the  moft  part  remain  until  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  Machines  uftd  in  War,  which 

the  fecond  fpring  before  they  come  up  ;  and  if  is  extant,  in  the  Mathematici  Fettres,  1693,  folio, 

they  are  not  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  fome  There  is  alfo  afcribed  to  him,  but  on  dubious  ' 

will  come  up  even  the  third  fpring  after.    They  grounds,  a  work,  entitled,  u  De  vii.  Orbis  Spc3o 

mutt  be  fown  about  an  inch  deep ;  and  during  the  cults  ;  &m*t  1(40. 

PHlLOBiEOTUS, 
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PHILOBCEOTUS,  a  mountain  of  Bcroria. 
PH!LOCHORITS,  an  ancient  Crock  hiltorian, 
who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Athens  in  17  books,  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  He  died  A  A.C  iaa. 

PHfLOCLES,  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnefian  war.  He  recommended 
to  his  countrymen  to  cut  (  ft*  the  right  hand  of  fuch 
of  the  enemies  were  taken,  that  they  might  be 
rendered  unfit  .*  r  fervice.    His  plan  was  adopted 
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loufy.  Philolaus  treated  the  doctrine  of  nature 
with  great  fubtlery,  but  with  great. obfeurity ; 
referring  every  thing  that  extfts  to  mathematical 
principles  He  taught,  that  reafon,  improved  by 
mathematical  learning,  is  alone  capable  of  judging 
concerning  the  nature  cf  things;  that  the  whole 
world  CfMiftfts  of  infinite  and  finite;  that  number 
fubfilts  by  itfelf,  and  is  the  chain  which  by  its 
power  fuftains  the  eternal  frame  of  things ;  that 


by  all  the  ten  admirals  except  one;  but  their  ex  pec-  the  Monad  is  not  the  fole  principle  of  all  things, 

tations  were  fruftratcd,  and,  in  ft  cad  of  b**ing  con-  but  that  the  Binary  is  m-crflary  to  furnifh  mate- 

querom,  they  were  totally  defeated  at  iEgoipota-  rials,  from  which  all  fubiequent  numbers  may  be 

mos  by  Lyfander,  and  Philocles  was  put  to  death  produced  ;  that  the  world  is  one  whole,  which  has 

with  the  reft  of  his  colleagues.  Plutarch.  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten  celeftial  fpheres 

PHILOCRATES,  an  ancient  author,  who  wrote  revolve,  heaven,  the  fun,  the  planets,  the  earth, 

a  Hiftory  of  Theffaly.  Lcmpriere.  and  the  moon  ;  and  the  fun  has  a  vitreous  furface, 

PHILOCTETES,1  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  whence  the  fire  diffufed  through  the  world  is 

of  Psran,  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Hercules;  reflected,  rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is 

who,  at  his  death,  obliged  him  to  fwcar  not  to  reflected  vifible;  that  all  things  are  preferved  in  har- 

difcover  the  place  where  his  alhes  were  interred,  mony  by  the  law  of  neccttity ;  and  that  the  world 

and  prefented  him  with  his  arrows  dipped  in  the  is  liable  to  deftruction  both  by  fire  and  by  water. 

"Hydra's  blood.  The  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  From  this  fummary  of  the  doctrine  of  Philolaus  it 

being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  they  could  never  appears  probable,  that,  follow :;-g  Timasus,  whofe 

take  that  city  without  thofe  fatal  arrows,  went  writings  he  poffeffed,  he  fo  far  departed  from  tbe 

to  Philocletes,  and  infilled  upon  his  difcovering  Pythagorean  fyftem,  as  to  conceive  two  inde- 

where  he  had  left  his  friend  ;  when  Philcdtetes,  to  pendent  principles  in  nature,  God  and  Matter,  and 


evade  the  guilt  of  perjury,  let  them  know  where 
Hercules  was  entombed,  by  ftamping  upon  the 
place ;  but  he  was  punilhvd  for  th»  violation  of  his 
oath,  by  dropping  an  arrow  upon  that  foot ;  which, 
after  giving  him  great  agony,  was  .it  length  cured 
by  Michaon.  He  was  afterwards  taken  byUlyfles 
to  the  fvge  of  Troy,  where  be  killed  Paris  with 
one  of  his  arrows. 


that  it  was  from  the  fame  fource  that  Plato  derived 
his  doctrine  upon  this  fubjecL" 

*  PHILOLOGER.  a.  f.  [i^(<]  One  whofe 
chief  ftudy  is  language;  .1  grammarian  ;  a  critic— 
Philologers  and  critical  difcourfers  will  not  be  angry 
with  our  narrower  explorations.  Brown. — You 
expect  that  1  fhould  difcourfe  of  this  matter  like  a 
naturalift,  not  a philologer.  Boyle.—" The  beft  philolo* 


PHILOCYPRUS,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  in  the  age  gers  fay,  that  the  original  word  does  not  only  fignify 

of  Solon,  by  whofe  advice  he  changed  the  fituation  domeuic,  as  oppofed  to  foreign,  but  alfo  private, 

of  a  city,  which,  in  gratitude  to  the  Athenian  as  oppofed  to  common.  Spratt's  Scrmoni. 
legillator,  he  named  Soli.  *  PHILOLOGICAL,  adj.  [from philology]  Cri- 

PHlLOLAUo,  of  Crotona,  a  celebrated  philofo-  tical ;  grammatical.— Studies  called  philological,  are 

pher  of  antiquity,  of  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  to  hiftory,  language,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poefy,  and 


whom  that  pbiiolbphrr's  Golden  Verfes  have  been 
afcribed.  44  He  was  I  lays  Dr  Enfield)  a  difciple  of 
Archytas,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It 
was  from  him  that  Plato  purchafed  the  written 
records  of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem.  Interfering  in 
a&urs  of  ftate,  he  fell  a  facrificc  to  political  jea- 


crfticiibi.  Watts. — He  who  pretends  to  the  learned 
profeffions,  if  be  doth  not  arife  to  be  a  critic  film- 
ic If  in  philological  matters,  fhould  frequently  con- 
verfe  with  dictionaries,  parapbrafts,  &c.  Watts. 

•  PHILOLOGIST,  ti.f.  See  Philologbr. 
A  critic ;  a  grammarian. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Definitions  a  id  Objects  ^/Philology. 

PHILOLOGY  is  thus  briefly  defined  by  Dr 
John  son  '. 

*  PHILOLOGY.  >,./.  [».x<x«y.«  ;  pbilolcgie,  Fr.] 
Criticifm  ;  gnm::ntica|  Lirning.  See  Philolo- 
gical.— Tempi-ra-l  difenurfes  of  philology  with 
interfperfions  of  morality.  IValler. 

Ph  1  lologv  is  compounded  of  f  t\t>c,  a  lover,  and 
*»y«c»>i  ivord,  and  imports  the  d'jlre of  ini-efligating 
the  properties  and  relations  of  words.  The  fages  of 
Greece  were,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  denomi- 
nated Sefw,  that  is,  <wiji  men.  Pythagoras  re- 
iiounced  this  pompous  appellation,  and  afiumed 
the  rhore  humble  title  of  thr.t  is,  a  loxvr 

of  wife  men.  The  le.irned  Greeks  wore  afterwards 
called philofofkert ;  and  in  orocels  of  time,  the  word 

Vol.  XVII.  Pa*t  H. " 


philohger  was  adopted,  to  import, M  a  man  deeply 
verfed  in  languages,  etymology,  antiquities,  &c.M 
I  knee  the  term  philology. 

'1  houeh  philology  originally  denoted  only  the 
ftudy  of  words  and  language,  it  gradually  acquired 
a  more  extenfive  bonification.  It  comprehended 
the  ftudy  of  grammar,  criticifm,  etymology,  the 
inteipretation  of  ancient  authors,  antiquities;  and, 
in  a  word,  every  thing  relating  to  ancient  manners, 
laws,  religion,  government,  language,  &c. 

Moft  of  the  branches  of  philology'have  been 
already  treated  of,  under  the  various  heads  of 
Comparison,  $  III.;  Criticism;  Description, 
Etymology,  Figure,  §  VI  ;  Grammar,  under 
English  Language;  Language;  Metaphor, 
$  1 ;  Narration,  §  3  ;  Oratory,  Poe'try,  &c. 
There  ftill  remains  one  part,  which  has  been  either 
A  a  a  fiightly 
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fliphtly  touched  upon,  or  totally  omitted,  under 
the  foregoing  topics;  we  mean,  the  nature  and 
complexion  of  the  different  languages,  at  leaft  of  the. 
civilized  world.  But,  to  enter  upon  an  inveftigation 
of  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations,  or  even  of 
thofe  of  the  half  civilized  nations  of  India,  Perfia, 
Turkey,  &c.  would  anfwer  no  object  of  inquiry* 
or  utility  to  the  great  majority,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  our  readers.  But  it  may  be  equally  ufeful  and 
entertaining,  even  to  the  moll  unlearned,  to  give  a 
general  hiftorical  view  of  the  origin  and  progreb 
jof  language  from  the  earlieft  period  of  time.  In 
/doinp  this,  we  (hall  chiefly  follow  the  ingenious 
Dr  Doic  of  Stirling. 

Sect.  I.  History  of  Lancuage. 

"  What  was  the  antediluvian  language  (fays 
Dr  Doig),  or  whether  it  was  divided  into  a  variety 
jof  dialects  as  at  this  day,  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  rules  of  analogy ;  and  thefe  will  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind,  if  human  nature  was 
then  conftituted  as  it  is  at  prcfent,  a  great  variety 
of  dialecls  mult  of  neceflity  have  fprung  up  in  the 
fpace  of  near  aooo  years.  If  wc  adopt  the  Mofaic 
account  of  the  antediluvian  events,  we  mud  admit, 
that  the  descendants  of  Cain  for  fome  ages  lived 
feparate  from  thofe  of  Scth.  Their  manner  of  life, 
their  religious  ceremonies,  their  laws,  their  form  of 
government,  were  probably  different,  and  thefe 
jcircumftances  would  of  courfe  produce  a  variety 
is  their  language.  The  pofterity  of  Cain  were  an 
inventive  race.  They  found  out  the  arts  of  metal- 
lurgy, raufic,  upholftery,.  and  therefore  probably 
weaving  ;  and  doubtlefs  many  other  articles  con- 
ducive to  the  eafe  and  accommodation  of  life  were 
the  produce  of  their  ingenuity.  A  people  of  this 
j-haracter  muft  have  paid  no  fmall  regard  to  their 
words  and  modes  of  expreflion.  Wherever  mnfic 
is  cultivated,  language  will  naturally  be  improved 
and  refined.  When  new  invention*  are  introduced, 
a  pew  race  of  words  andphrafes  of  neceflity  fpring 
up,  correfponding  to  the  recent  flock  of  ideas  to 
Jbt  intimated.  Befides,  among  an  inventive  race  of 
people,  new  vocables  would  tie  continually  fabri- 
cated, to  fupply  the  deficKucies.  of  the  primitive 
language,  which  was  perhaps  fcanty  in  words,  and 
its  phrafeology  unpoliflied.  The  Cainites,  then, 
among  their  other  improvement,  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  have  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
language. 

*'  Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  both 
by  ancient  and  modern  authors  with  relpcct  to  the 
origin  of  writing;  an,  an  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  freaking.  According  to  Pliny,  "  the  Af- 
lyrian  leUers  had  always  cxiftcd ;  fome  imagined 
that  letters  had  been  invented  by  the  Egypt  jau  Mer- 
cury; others  ah  ribed  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  the  Syrians."  Some  think,  and  particularly  the 
learned  l>r  David  Doig  of  Stirling  is  of  opinion, 
thai  "  lei.ters  were  an  antediluvian  invention,  pre- 
ferved among  the  Chaldeans,  or  Allyrhos,  who 
were  the  immediate  defendants  of  Noah,  and 
inhabited  thole  very  regions  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  which  the  ark  reflcd,  aid  where  that  patriarch 
afterwards  fixed  bis  reOdence."  But  the  greater 
probability  appears  to  be,  that  letters  were  no*, 
jayented  for  fcvoraj  centuries  after  the  flood,  elfe 
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fome  writings  eitlier  antediluvian,  or  very  earlyafu  r 
the  flood  would  have  been  preferved,  and  as  the 
books  of  Mofes  are  beyond  controverfy  the  oldert 
writings  extant,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  thiuL 
that  he  either  was  the  inventor  of  alphabetical 
chaxaders,  or  that  they  were  invented  a  fhort  time 
before  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  is  at  leaft  highly 
probable.  See  Alfhabetical  Characters,  $ 
1—5;  and  Antediluvians,  §  9.  "  The  defend- 
ants of  Seth  (Tays  Dr  Doig),  according  to  the 
oriental  tradition,  were  chiefly  addicted  to  agricul- 
ture and  tending  of  cattle.  They  devoted  a  great 
part  of  their  time  to  the  exercife*  of  piety  and  de- 
votion. From  thiscircumftance  they  came  to  bedif. 
tinguiihed  by  the  title  of  the foru  of  God.  According 
to  this  defcription,  the  Sethitea  were  afrmple  unim- 
proved raceof  people  till  they  mingled  wfchtberace 
of  Cain;  afterwhieh  period  they  at  once  adopted  the 
improvements  and  the  vices  of  that  wicked  family. 

"  All  the  defendants  of  Seth,  however,  had  not 
mingled  with  the  Cainites.  That  family  of  which 
Noah  was  defended  had  not  incorporated  with 
the  race  of  Cain  ;  U  was,  according  to  the  facred 
hiftorian,  lineally  defcended  from  Seth,  and  had 
preferved  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God,  when,  it  is 
probable,  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  had  apofta- 
tifed,  and  become  idolaters.  Along  with  the  true 
religion,the  progenitors  of  Noah  had  preferved  that 
fimplicity  of  manners  and  equability  of  character, 
which  had  diftinguifhed  their  remote  anceftors. 
Agriculture  and  rearing  cattle  had  been  their  fa- 
vourite occnp.it  ions.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  the 
patriarch  Noah,  immediately  v  after  the  deluge," 
became  a  hufbandman,  and  •«  planted  a  vineyard." 
The  chofen  patriarchs,  who  doubtlefs  imitated 
their  pious  anccftors,  were  fhephcrds,  and  em- 
ployed in  rearing  and  tending  cattle.  Indeed,  there 
are  ftrong  prefutnptions,  that  the  Chaldeans,  Afly- 
rians,  Syrians,  Cauaanites,  3nd  Arabians,  in  the 
earlieft  ages,  followed  the  fame  profeUion. 

"  From  this  deduction,  we  imagine  it  is  at  leaft 
probable,  that  the  ancestors  of  Noah  pcriifted  in  the 
obfervanceof  the  fame  fimplicity  cf  manners  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Scth,  and 
from  him  to  Enoch,  Methufelah,  Lamech,  and 
from  this  laft  to  Noah.  According  both  to  fcripture 
and  tradition,  innovations  wore  the  province  of  the 
Cainites,  while  the  defendants  of  Seth  adhered  to 
the  primitive  patriarchal  ir.ltitutions. 

"  If  thefe  premifes  are  allowed  to  be  probable, 
we  may  juftly  infer,  that  the  language  of  Noah  dif- 
fered very  little  from  that  of  Adam  Uee  Lan- 
gu ag e,  SrS.  III.);  and  that  if  it  is  pcflible  to  alcer- 
tain  the  language  of  the  former,  that  of  the  latter 
will  of  cnurfc  be  dif  overed.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  dialect  of  Noah  and  his  lamily,  that  fame 
dialed, accoiding  to  the  Mofaic  account,  roufl  have 
obtained,  without  any  alteration,  till  the  era  of  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.— Upon  this  occa- 
fion  a  dreadful  convulfion  took  place;  the  language 
of  mankind  was  confounded,  and  men  wcic/ra/- 
terrd  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

"  How  far  this  catuflrophe  extended,  we 
cannot  determine.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
languages  of  all  the  nations  who  fettled  near  the 
centre  of  population  were  but  (lightly  aflcCted  by 
its  influence.  Strabo  h.is  obferved,  that  3000 
years  after,  the  inhabitants  ot  thole  countries  ex- 
hibited 
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hibited  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  of  cognation,  manner,  upon  the  fame  river,  above  him  was  fitui- 
'*  in  their  language,  manner  'of  living  and  the  ted  Aram,  who  poflefleth  the  country  of  Aramea; 
linearrients  of  thrir  bodies,'*  and  that  »*  the  refem-  and  oppofite  to  him  was  Arphaxad,  or  Arbace* 
blance  in  all  thofe  particulars  was  raoft  remark-  or  Arbaches,  and  his  country  was  denominated 
able  amrng  the  inhabitants  of  Mefopatamia."  Arphatbitit.  Lud,  as  fomc  think,  fettled  in  Lydia, 
" It  appears,  then,  that  the  languages  of  the  Ar-  among  the  fons  of  Japhet ;  but  this  opinion  feeml 
mcnians,  Syrinns,  AfTyrians,  Arabians,  and  proba-  to  be  without  foundation.  Here,  then,  there  it 
bly  of  the  Cana.mim,  did  not  fuffer  materially  by  xJifperfton,  but  fuch  as  muft  have  originated  from 
the  confufion  of  tongues.  This  obfervation  may  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  five  brothers  all 
be  extended  to  many  of  the  dialects  fpoken  by  the  fettled  contiguous,  without  being  flattered  abroad 
people  who  fettled  in  thofe  countries  not  fir  dif-  upon  the  <whole  earth.  Befidcs,  there  was  no  con- 
tant  from  the  region  where  Mofcs  has  fixed  the  fufion  of  language  among  thefe  tribes:  they  con- 
original  feat  of  mankind  after  the  deluge.  The  in-  tinued  to  ufe  one  and  the  fame  tongue,  (or  Up  as 
ference  then  is,  that  if  Noah  and  his  family  fpoke  theJHsbrew  idiom  expreflTes  it),  through  many  fuc- 
thc  original  language  of  Adam,  as  they  moft  pro-  ceeding  generations. 

bably  did,  the  judgment  which  affected  the  con-  "  From  thefe  circumftances,  it  appears,  that  the 

fufion  of  tongues  did  not  produce  any  confidera-  pofterity  of  Shem  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt 

ble  alteration  in  the  language  of  fuch  of  the  de-  of  the  builders  of  the  tower,  and  of  confequence 

fcetidants  of  Noah,  as  fettled  near  the  region  where  did  not  undergo  their  puniihment.   If,  then,  the 

that  patriarch  bad  fixed  hisrefidencc  after  he  quit-  language  of  the  Shemitcs  was  not  confounded  up- 

ted  the  ark.  on  the  erection  of  the  tower,  the  preemption  is, 

•4  But  fuppofing  the  change  of  language  pro.  that  they  retained  the  language  of  Noah,  which 

duced  by  the  cataftrophe  at  the  building  of  the  in  all  probability  was  that  of  Adam.   Some  d,ia- 

tower,  as  confiderable  as  has  ever  been  imagined,  lectical  differences  would  in  procefs  of  time  creep 

it  does  not,  after  all,  appear  certain  that  all  man-  in,  but  the  radical  fabric  of  the  language  would 

kind,  without  exception,  were  engaged  in  this  im-  remain  unaltered. 

pious  project.   If  this  aflertion  be  well  founded,  "  3.  The  pofterity  of  Shem  appear  in  general 

the  confequence  will  be,  that  there  was  a  cho-  to  have  cultivated  the  paftoral  life.   They  imita- 

fen  race  who  did  not  engage  in  that  enterprife.  ted  the  ftyle  of  living  adopted  by  the  antediluvian 

If  there  was  fuch  a  family,  fociety,  or  body  of  pofterity  of  Setb.    No  fooner  had  Noah  defcend- 

men,  it  will  follow,  that  this  family,  fociety,  &c.  ed  from  the  ark,  than  he  became  JJh  ha  Adamab, 

retained  the  language  of  its  great  anceftor,  with-  a  man  of  the  earth ;  that  i?,  a  hufbandman,  and 

out  change  or  variation.   That  fuch  a  family  did  planted  a  vineyard.  We  find  that  fomc  ages  after, 

actually  exift  is  highly  probable,  for  the  follow-  Laban  the  Syrian  had  flocks  and  herds;  and  that 

ir.g  reafons :  the  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  his 

"  1.  We  think  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  children  confiftcd  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Even 

Hnm,  upon  the  heavy  curfe  denounced  upon  him  his  Gentile  defcendants,  the  Ifhmaelites  and  Mi- 

by  his  father,  retired  from  his  brethren,  and  fixed  dianites,  feem  to  have  followed  the  fame  occupa- 

his  refidence  elfe where.   Accordingly,  we  find  his  tion.    But  people  of  this  profeffion  are  feldom 

defcendants  fcattered  far  and  wide,  at  a  very  great  given  to  changes:  there  wants  are  few,  and  of 

di  ft  a  nee  from  the  Gordyxcn  mountains,  where  confequence  they  are  under  few  or  no  tempta- 

the  ark  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  refted  imme-  tions  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track.   This  cir- 

diately  after  the  flood.   Some  of  them  we  rind  in  cumftance  renders  it  probable,  that  the  language 

Chaldea,  others  in  Arabia  Felix,  others  in  Ethio-  of  Adam  and  Noah  was  preferved  with  little  va- 

pia,  others  in  Canaan,  and  others  in  Egypt;  and,  riation  among  the  defcendants  of  Arphaxad  down 

finally,  multitudes  fcattered  over  all  the  coaft  of  to  Abraham. 

Africa.   Between  thofe  countries  were  planted  '*  Wemave  obferved,  that  Ham  probably  left 

many  colonics  of  Shemitcs,  in  E!am,  AGTyria,  Syria,  the  fociety  of  his  brothers,  and  emigrated  elfe- 

Arabia,  &c.   We  find,  at  the  lame  time,  the  de-  where.   There  is  a  tradition  ftill  current  in  the 

feendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  fcitlcd  in  a  great  Eaft,  and  which  was  adopted  by  many  of  the 

degree,  contiguous  to  each  other.   This  difper-  Chriftian  fathers,  that  Noah,  in  the  930th  year  of 

fion  of  the  Hamites,  irregular  a3  it  i6,  can  fcarce,  his  life,  by  divine  appointment,  did  formally  di- 

we  think,  have  been  accidental ;  it  muft  have  been  vide  the  whole  terraqueous  grobe  among  his  three 

owing  to  fome  uncommon  caufe,  and  none  feemi  fons,  obliging  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they 

more  probable  than  that  affigncd  above.   If,  then,  would  ftand  by  the  decifion.   Upon  this  happen- 

the  defcendants  of  Ham  feparated  early,  and  took  ed  a  migration  at  the  birth  of  Peleg,  three  centu- 

different  routs,  as  from  their  pofterior  fituations  ries  after  the  flood.   It  is  affirmed,  that  Nimrod 

it  appears  they  did,  they  could  not  all  be  prefent  the  arch-rebel  difregarded  this  partition,  and  eu- 

at  the  building  of  the  tower.  croached  upon  the  territory  of  Afhur,  which  oc- 

•*  It  is  not  probable  that  the  defcendants  of  cafioned  the  firft  war  after  the  flood. 

Shem  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  fince  we  **  The  Greeks  had  acquired  fome  idea  of  this 

find  that  they  were  not  fcattered  abroad  upon  tbe  partition,  which  they  fuppofed  to  have  been  be- 

fare  tf  all  the  earth.   The  children  of  Shem  were  tween  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.    Plato  feems 

Elam,  Amur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram.    Elam  to  have  heard  of  it :  *'  For  (fays  he)  the  gods  of 

fettled  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tigris,  in  the  old  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth,  ac- 

country  which,  by  the  Gentile  wtflcrs,  was  called  cording  to  their  different  allotments.    This  waa 

Eljma'u.   Above  him,  on  the  fame  river,  lay  the  effected  without  any  contention,  for  they  took 

demefiie  of  Alhur  on  the  weftern  fide.  In  like  pofleffion  of  their  feveral  provinces  in  2  fair  and 
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amicable  way,  by  lot.  Jofephus,  in  his  account 
of  the  difperfion  of"  mankind,  plainly  infinuates  a 
divine  deuMnation;  and  Philo  Judxus  was  of  the 
lame  opinion. 

*•  In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  fons  of 
Shem  took  pofllflion  of  the  countries  above  men- 
tioned the  pofterity  of  Japhet  had  fpread  thcra- 
felves  towaiU*  the  N.  and  W. ;  but  the  H  imiics 
feized  upon  the  land  of  Canaan  :  removed  east- 
ward, and  at  length  defcending  from  the  Gardu- 
Chean  or  Cjrdyiran  mountains,  directed  their 
courfe  weft  ward,  ae.d  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Shi- 
nar,  winch  had  heen  p  Teflcd  by  tite  Aihuum 
ever  fince  the  era  of  the  fi:  it  migration  .it  the  biuh 
of  Peicg.    The  facred  hiitortaii  iutorms  US,  t])..t 

the  wt-ule  eirlh  w  is  of  one  language  and  of  one 
fpeech  that  in  journ.-vii  -  from  il.eeafi,  they 
lighted  upon  the  plain  ot  S?.inar,  .«.nd  dwelt  there. 
In  this  paffage  we  had  no  paiticula:  p  \<p'.e  (Vci- 
t'.-ti  ;  but  as  we  find  Nimrod,  o;tc  of  the  defcend- 
anta  of  Ham,  fetiied  in  that  country,  we  aie'fure 
that  they  were  the  offering  of  th.it  patriarch..  It 
would  not,  we  think,  be  eafy  to  allien  a  reafon 
lio'.v  o'li!  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  came  to 
plant  ilfelf  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  Ions  of  Shem  by  any 
other  mcan>  but  by  violence. 

41  It  is  inde.  d  generally  fuppofed  that  Nimrod, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  children  of  Ham, 
made  war  upon  Afliur,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
country  of  Shinar  ;  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
of  t h at  kingdom,  the  beginning  of  which  was 
Babel ;  that  this  chief,  fupportcd  by  all  the  Cufh- 
itcs,  and  a  great  number  of  apoltates  from  the  fa. 
mily  of  Shem  and  Japhet  who  had  joined  him, 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  divine  ordinance  by  the 
mouth  of  Noah,  with  refpect  to  the  partition  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that  he  and  his  adhcicnts  v.  eie  the 
people  who  creeled  the  cvlebiatcd  tower,  in  cun- 
fequence  of  a  refolution  which  they  had  formed 
to  keep  together,  without  repairing  to  the  quar- 
ters affigned  then  by  the  dettrmination  cf  Heaven. 
This  was  the  crime  which  brought  down  the 
judgment  of  the  Almigl.ty  upon  ihrm,  by  which 
they  were  fcatUr.d  ubcaJ  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth.  The  main  body  of  the  children  of  Siiera 
and  Japhel  were  not  engaged  in  this  impious  un- 
dertaking; their  language,  therefore,  was  not  con- 
founded,  nor  were  they  them  ft  Ives  featured  a- 
broad.  Their  habitations  were  contiguous ;  thole 
of  the  Shemitcs  towards  the  centre  of  Afia;  the 
dwellings  of  Japhet  were  extended  towards  the 
N.  and  NVV.  j  and  the  languages  of  both  thefefa. 
milies  continued  for  many  ages  without  the  ieaft 
variation, except  what  time,  climate,  laws,  religion, 
new  inventions,  arts,  fcicnccs,  and  commerce,  &c. 
will  produce  in  every  tongue  in  a  fucceffiou  of 
years. 

"  The  general  opinion  then  was,  that  none  but 
the  progeny  of  Ham  and  their  aflbciates  were  pre- 
fent  at  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  they 
only  fuffered  by  the  judgment  confequent  upon 
that  attempt.  There  are  even  among  the  Pagans 
fome  allulions  to  the  divifion  of  the  world  among 
the  three  fons  of  Noah. 

Bcrofus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Babylonians,  in- 
forms us,  that  Xisuthrus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Baris  or  Luban,  where  the  ark  refted,  gave  his 
children  their  laft  iuOruAiuni,  and  then  vanifiicd 
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out  of  fight.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
XifHthrus  of  Berofus  was  Noah.  (See  Dkluge, 
§  Eupolcmus,  another  Heathen  writer,  telis 
us.  "  that  the  city  Habel  was  firft  founded,  and 
afterwards  the  celebrated  tower ;  both  which 
were  built  by  fome  of  thofe  people  who  efcaped 
the  deluge.  They  were  the  fame  with  thofe  who 
in  alter  times  weie  exhibited  uedtr  the  name  of 
giants.  The  tower  was  at  length  ruined  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  thofe  giants  weic-lcat- 
ttH<<  over  the  whole  earth."  Thin  quotation 
phumy  intimates,  ti.  it  according  to  the  op'ni<  n 
ot  the  autiior,  only  the  rafcaliy  mob  of  the  Hara- 
ites,  and  their  apofiatc  afTociaLe:;,  were  engaged 
i;i  this  (!:o  if.;  enhrpriir. 

"  Indeed  it  cm  nevirbe  fuppofed  that  Shem, 
if  he  was  alive  at  that  r  criod,  a*  he  certainly  was, 
would  <v.-noerate  ju  lich  an  ahlurd  and  impious 
undertaking.  That  devout  pjtriarch,  we  thit.k, 
would  r.'ther  rmo'oy  his  influence  and  authority 
to  divert  his  defcendants  from  an  attempt  which 
he  knew  was  undertaken  in  contradiction  to  an 
txprefs  ordinance  of  I  leaven :  and  it  is  furely  very 
little  probable  that  Elam,  Afhur,  Arphaxad,  and 
Aram,  would  join  the  impiouB  confederacy  in 
oppofition  to  the  rcmonftrances  of  their  father. 
The  building  of  the  tower,  according  to  the  niutt 
probable  chronology,  was  undertaken  at  a  period 
fo  late,  that  all  mankind  could  not  poffibly  have 
concurred  in  the  enterprife. 

"  Many  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion,  that 
Noah  fettled  in  Armenia, the  country  where  the  ark 
relied  ;  a  ltd  that  his  defendants  did  not  leave 
that  region  for  five  generations,  during  the  fpace 
t  f  6jV  ye.  rs.  By  this  period  the  human  race  mull 
have  been  fo  amazingly  multiplied,  that  the  plains 
of  Shinar  could  net  l  ave  contained  them.  (See 
Antmjilvviass,  §  ii — 14.)  According  to  the 
Samarian  PentaU  uch,  and  the  Septuagint  vcrfion, 
IVIeg  wat,  born  in  the  134th  year  of  his  father  Eber. 
Even  admitting  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  towa 
wa,  begun  to  be  built,  and  the  difperfion  cotifc- 
quent  upon  that  event  to  have  taken  pl.iCe  at  this 
tra,  the  human  race  would  have  been  by  much 
too  numerous  to  have  untverfally  coucurrcd  in  one 
deiign. 

"  Fi urn  thefe  eitciimflanccs,  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  maf*  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  tower;  that  the  language  of  all  the  hu- 
man race  was  r.ot  confounded  upon  that  occafiott ; 
and  that  the  diipeifion  reached  only  to  a  comb;- 
n  ition  of  H.imite*,  and  of  the  moft  profligate  part 
of  the  two  other  families,  who  had  joined  thttr 
wicked  confederacy. 

*'  We  have  puifued  this  argument  to  confider- 
able  !<  ngth,  becaufe  fome  have  inferred,  from  the 
difference  in  language  exiflii'g  «t  this  day,  that 
mankind  cannot  have  fprung  from  two  indivi- 
duals ;  becaufe,  from  the  connection  Rill  exiftie^ 
among  languages,  fome  have  been  bold  enough  to 
quell  ion  the  fact,  though  plainly  recorded  in  fa- 
cred hiftory  ;  and  laft ly,  becaufe  we  imagine  that 
fome  of  our  readers,  who  do  not  pretend  to  per- 
ufe  the  writing*  of  the  learned,  may  be  gratified 
by  feeing  the  various  opinions  rtfpecling  the  con- 
fufton  of  tongues,  and  the  difbeihon  of  mankind 
collected  ir.tu  one  mafs,  equally  brief,  we  hopr. 
and  intelligible :  and  thai  view  of  thefe  opintoi 
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with  the  foundations  oo  which  they  refpectively 
reft,  we  think  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Noah  was  for  fome  ages  prefer  ved  un- 
mixed among  the  defendants  of  both  Shem  and 
Japhet. 

"  To  gratify  ftill  farther  fuch  of  our  curious 
readers  as  may  not  have  acceis  to  more  ample  in- 
formation, we  fhall  in  this  place  exhibit  a  brief 
detail  of  the  circumftances  which  attended  this 
fatal  attempt.  The  people  engag'-d  in  it  have 
been  helil  up  as  a  profligate  race.  The  Almighty 
himfelr  denominates  them  M  the  children  of  men," 
which  is  the  very  appellation  by  which  the  ante- 
diluvian finncr*  were  characterized ;  the  fpiu  of 
God  jam  the  duu^hters  of  men,  &.C.  Their  defign 
in  railing  this  edifice  was  to  make  them  a  name, 
and  to  prevent  their  being'  /cntte  red  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  while  earth."  Gen.  xi. 

"  Whatever  refolution  the  reft  of  mankind  might 
take,  they  had  determined  to  maintain  themfelves 
on  that  fpot.  The  tower  was  intended  as  a 
centre  of  union,  and  perhaps  as  a  fortrefs  of  de- 
fence. Such  a  ftupendous  fabric,  they  imagined, 
woukl  immortalize  their  memory,  and  tranfmit 
the  name  of  their  confederacy  with  eclat  to  future 
ages.  This  defign  plainly  intimates,  that  there 
was  only  a  p  trty  concerned  in  the  undertaking ; 
fince,  had  all  mankind  been  engaged  in  it,  thepur- 
pofe  would  have  been  foolifh  and  futile.  Again, 
they  intended,  by  making  themfelves  a  name,  to 
prevent  their  being  fcattcred  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  This  was  an  ad  of  rebellion  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  divine  appointment, 
which  conftituted  their  crime,  and  brought  down 
the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  their  guilty  heads. 
The  confequence  of  the  confufion  of  languages 
was,  that  the  projectors  left  off  to  build,  and  were 
actually  fcattered  abroad,  contrary  to  their  inicn- 
tion.    See  Babel. 

44  Abydenus,  in  his  Aflyrian  annals,  records,  that 
the  '« tower  was  carried  up  to  heaven ;  but  that 
the  gods  ruined  it  by  ftorms  and  whirlwinds,  and 
overthrew  it  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  the  work,  and.  that  the  ruins  of  it 
were  called  Babylon.  Before  this  there  was  but 
one  language  fubfifting  among  men :  but  now 
there  arol'e  wKuigipv**,  a  manifold fpeecb;  and  he 
adds,  that  a  war  foon  after  broke  out  between 
Titan  and  Cronus."  The  Sybiliine  oracles  give 
much  the  fame  account  of  this  early  and  import- 
ant tranfadion. 

M  Juftin  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  who 
built  Tyre  were  driven  from  Aflyria  by  an 
earthquake.  Thefe  Phoenicians  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Mizraim  the  youngeft  fon  of  Ham  ; 
and  were,  we  think,  confederates  in  building 
the  tower,  and  were  driven  away  by  the  ca- 
taftrophe  that  enfued.  Many  other  allulions  to 
the  difperfioo  of  this  branch  of  the  family  occur 
in  Pagan  authors.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  country  of  Shinar  lay  dcfolate  for 
fome  time  after  this  revolution  ;  for  the  dread  of 
the  judgment  inflicted  upon  the  original  inhabit- 
ants would  deter  men  from  fettling  in  that  inauf- 
picions  region.  At  laft,  however,  a  new  colony 
arrived,  and  Babel,  or  Babylon,  became  the  capi- 
tal of  a  flourifhing  kingdom. 

'*  Kimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  is  generally 
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thought  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 

transactions  of  this  period.  According  to  moft 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  this  patriarch  was 
the  leader  of  the  confederates  who  erected  the 
tower,  and  the  chief  inftigator  to  that  cntcrprize. 
The  Seventy  have  pronounced  him  a  giant,  as  well 
as  a  huntfman.  They  have  tranflated  the  Hebrew 
word  gebur,  which  generally  fignifies  flfong,  nughr 
tj,  by  the  word  r>y*<,  giant}  an  idea  which  we 
imagine  thofe  tranflators  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  The  antediluvian  giants  arc  called  JW 
phelim  and  Rephaim,  but  never  Geburim.  The 
Rabbinical  writers,,  who  juftly  hated  the  Babylo* 
nians,  readily  adopted  this  idea ;  and  the  fathers 
of  the  churchr  and  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  have 
imiverfally  followed  them.  He  has  .been  called 
Nimrod,  Nebrod,  Nymbrotk,  Nebroth,  and  Nt.br  is. 
Not  a  few  have  made  him  the  firft  Bacchus,  aud 
compounded  his  name  of  Barf  a  fon,  and  Cujh, 
that  is,  the  fon  of  Cufb.  Some  have  imagined  that 
he  was  the  Orion  of  the  Pagans,  whofe  fhade  is  fo 
nobly  defcribed  by  Homer.  But  the  etymology 
of  this  laft  name  implies  forncthing  honourable, 
and  very  unfuitable  to  the  idea  of  the  tyrant  Nim- 
rod. It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  we  find 
nothing  in  fcripture  to  warrant  the  fuppofition  of 
his  having  been  a  tyrant;  fo  far  from  it,  that 
fome  have  deemed  him  a  benefaaor  to  mankind." 
See  Nimrod.  ..  , 

44  The  beginning  of  this  prince's  kingdom  was 
Babel.  Eufebius  gives  us  firft  a  catalogue  of  fix 
kings  of  the  Chaldseans,  and  then  another  of  five 
kings  of  Arabian  extraction,  who  reigned  in  CiiaU 
diea  after  them.  This  might  naturally  enough' 
happen,  fince  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of 
thole  parts  of  Arabia  which  are  adjacent  to  ChafT 
dea  were  actually  Cufhites,  of  the  fame  family 
with  the  Babylonians. 

"  The  Cufhites,  however,  were  at  laft  fubdued, 
perhaps  partly  expelled  Chaldea,  by  the  Cliafidimt 
who  probably  claimed  that  territory  as  the  pa. 
trimony  of  their  progenitors.   That  the  CruficHm 
were  neither  Cufhites,  nor  llamites,  is  obvious  from 
the  name.    The  Hebrews,  and  indeed  all  the  O- 
rientals,  denominated  both  the  people  who  .frhaj. 
bitod  the  eaftcrn  coaft  of  Arabia  Cufhim,  and  alfo 
the  Ethiopians  whofprung  from  the  laft  mention? 
ed  pe-ople.    Had  the  later  inhabitants  of  Chaldea 
been  the  defendants  of  Cufh,  the  Jewifh  writers 
would  have  called  them  Cvfhim.    We  find  they 
called  the  Phoenicians  Chanaanimt  the  Syrians  A- 
ramim,  the  Egyptians  Mizraim,  the  Greeks  Jonim, 
Sec.  The  Chafidim,  therefore,  or  modern  inhabit- 
ants of  Chaldea,  were  pofitively  defcended  of  one 
Chcfed  or  Chafed ;  but  who  this  family-chief  was, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.   The  oqly  pcrfon  of 
that  name  whom  we  meet  with  in  wr\y  times  is 
the  4th  fon  of  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abraham  j 
(Gen.  xxii.  ai.)  and  fome  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  progeny  of  this  Che- 
fed.   This  appears  highly  probable,  becaufc  both. 
Abram  and  Nahor  were  natives  of  tV^of  the  Cha- 
fidim.  The  former,  wc  know,  in  confequence  of 
the  divine  command,  remove^  to  Haran,  after- 
wards Charr* ;  but  the  latter  remained  in  17, 
where  his  family  multiplied,  and,  in  procefs  <jt 
time,  became  mafters  of  the  country  which  they 
called  the  land  of  the  Chafidim,  frgm  -Chcfed  or 
 - 'Cbifc'd, 
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Chafed,  the  name  of  their  aneeftor.  This  account  line  of  Shem,  were  kept  alive  in  the  family  of 
m  the  more  probable,  as  we  find  the  other  branches  Arphaxad,  and  fo  handed  down  to  the  families  of 
of  Nahor's  family  fettled  In  the  fame  neighbour-  Serup,  Nahor,  Terah,  Abram,  Nahor  II.  and 
hood.    See  EnHu  and  Job.  Harsn,  &c.   The  Jewifh  rabbis,  and  all  the  Per- 

"  How  the  Greeks  came  to  denominate  thefe  fian  and  Mabommiedan  writers,  made  Abraham 
people  x*x/«ibi,  CbaltUei,  is  a  queftion  rather  diffi-  contemporary  with  Nimrod  ;  who,  lay  they,  per- 
"c'ult  to  bt  refolved;  but  we  know  that  they  al-  fecuted  him  mod  cruelly  for  adhering  to  the  true 
ways  affected  to  diftinguifh  people  and  places  by  religion.  That  thefe  two  patriarchs  were  con- 
names  derived  from  their  own  language.  They  temporary,  is  very  improbable,  fincc  Nimrod  was 
knew  a  rugged,  erratic  nation,  on  the  banks  of  the  the  third  generation  from  Noah,  and  Abram  the 
liver  Thcrmodon,  io  the  territory  of  Pontus,  bor-  tenth.  Abram  has  been  inverted  by  the  ribbini- 
dering  on  Armenia  the  Lefs.  Thefe,  in  ancient  cal  writers  with  every  department  of  learning, 
limes  were  called  Alybes,  or  Cha/yhej,  becaufe  According  to  them,  he  tranfported  from  CharrJt 
they  were  much  employed  in  forging  and  polifh-  into  Chanaan  and  Egypt,  aftronomy,  aftrology, 
ing  iron.  Their  neighbours,  at  length  gave  them  mathematics,  geography,  magic,  alphabetical 
the  name  tifChnld  or  Caledy  which  imports,  in  the   writing,  Sec.  &c. 

Armenian  dialect,  J&t«,  Hardyt  robnji.  This  title  "  After  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the 
the  Greeks  adopted,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  Jews  were  difperfed  over  all  the  eaft,  and  began 
word  x*aJ*w,  Chaldeans.  to  make  profelytes  of  the  gate  amon<;  the  Pagans, 

"  The  Mofaic  hiftory  informs  us,  that  Afhur  wonderful  things  were  reported  of  Abram  with 
went  out  of  that  land,  (Shinar)  and  built  Nineveh  refpect  to  his  acquirements  in  human  erudition, 
and  feveral  other  considerable  cities.  One  of  the  as  well  as  his  fupereminence  in  virtue  and  piety, 
fuccefibrs  of  Afhur  was  the  celebrated  Ninus,  Thefe  legendary  tales  were  believed  by  the  profc- 
who  firft  broke  the  peace  of  the  world  (Jujlin,  i.  lytes,  and  by  them  retailed  to  their  connections 
C.  t.\  made  war  upon  his  neighbours,  and  obit-  and  acquaintances.  But  certainly  the  holy  man 
gcd  them  by  force  of  arms  to  become  his  fubjects,  either  wis  not  deeply  verfed  in  the  human  fcien- 
and  pay  tribute.  Some  authors  make  him  the  im-  ces,  or  did  not  deem  them  of  importance  enough 
mediate  fucceffor  of  Afhur,  and  the  builder  of  to  be  communicated  to  his  pofterity  ;  fince  the 
Nineveh.  This  we  think  is  not  probable ;  Eufe-  Jews  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have 
N  .is,  as  we^have  obferved  above,  gives  a  lift  of  fix  made  little  progrefs  in  thefe  improvements.  To 
Arabian  princes  who  reigned  in  Babylon.  We  think  of  raifing  the  fame  of  Abraham,  by  clafl- 
therefore  imagine,  that  Ninus  was  the  fifth  or  ing  him  with  the  philofophers,  betrays  an  ex- 
fixth  in  fuccefflon  after  Afhur.  treme  defect  in  judgment.  He  is  entitled  to  praife 

'*  Ninus,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  made  of  a  higher  kind;  for  he  excelled  in  piety,  was 
an  alliance  with  Ariaeus  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  root  of  the  Mefliah, 
conquered  the  Babylonians.  This  event  put  an  and  the  friend  of  God.  Before  thefe,  all  other  ti- 
end  to  the  empire  of  the  Hamites  or  Cufhim  in  ties  vanifh  away.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
Shinar  or  Babylonia.  The  author  obferves,  that  the  Perfians,  Chaldeans,  and  Arabians,  pretended 
the  Babylort  which  figured  afterwards  did  not  that  their  religion  was  that  of  Abraham  ;  that  ho- 
then  Cxift.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet  nourable  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  Koran  ; 
Ifaiah  (xxiii.  13.);  •*  Behold  the  land  of  the  Cha-  and  that  the  name  Abraham  or  Ibrahim  was  cele- 
fidim;  this  people  was  not  till  Afhur  founded  it  brated  over  all  the  eaft.  See  Abraham. 
for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wildernefs.  They  fet  *•  In  the  progrefs  of  this  difpolifion,  we  have 
up  the  towers  thereof,  &c."  After  Babylonia  was  feen  that  the  language  of  Noah  was,  in  all  pro- 
fubdued  by  the  Affyrians  under  Ninus,  the  capi-  bability,  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of 
tal  was  either  deftroyed  by  that  conqueror,  or  de-  Adam.  Additions  and  improvements  might  be 
ferted  by  the  inhabitants.  At  length  it  was  re-  introduced,  but  ftill  the  radical  Itamina  of  the 
built  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  Affyrian  mo-  language  remained  unchanged.  It  has  likewife, 
narchs,  who  collected  the  roving  Chafidim,  and  we  hope,  appeared,  that  the  confufion  of  Ian- 
obliged  them  to  fettle  in  the  new  city.  Thefe  guage  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  was  on- 
were  fubjed  to  the  Aflyrian  empire  till  the  reign  ly  partial,  and  affected  none  but  the  rebellious  crew 
of  Sardanapalus,  when  both  the  Medes  and  Baby-  of  the  race  of  Ham  and  the  apoftatepart  of  the  fa* 
lonians  rebelled  againft  that  effeminate  prince.       milies  of  Shem  and  Japhet.    We  have  concluded 

•  The  Chafidim  were  celebrated  by  all  antiqui-  that  the  main  body  of  the  race  of  Shem  were  nei- 
ty  for  their  proficiency  in  aftronomy,  aftrology,  ther  difperfed,  nor  their  language  confounded  j 
magic,  and  curious  fciences.  Ur,  or  Orchoe,  was  and  that  confequently  the  defendants  of  that  pa- 
a  kind  of  univerfuy  for  thofe  branches  of  learning,  triarch  continued  to'fpeak  their  paternal  dialect, 
Such  was  their  reputation  in  thofe  fiudies,  that  or  the  uncorrupted  language  of  Noah.  To  thefe 
over  a  great  part  of  Afia  and  Europe,  a  Chaldean  arguments  we  may  add  another,  that  in  all  pro- 
and  an  aftrojoger  were  fynonymous terms.  Thefe  bability  the  worfhip  of  the  ttuc  God  was  prefer- 
fciences,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Orien-  ved  in  the  line  of  Arphaxad,  after  the  generality 
tals,  had  been  invented  by  Seth,  whom  they  call  of  the  other  fects  had  lapfed  into  idolatry.  Out 
Edris ;  and  had  been  cultivated  by  his  defcend-  of  this  family  Abraham  was  taken,  in  whofe  line 
aots  downward  to  Noah,  by  whom  they  were  the  true  religion  was  to  be  preferved.  Whether 
tranfmitted  to  Shem,  who  conveyed  them  to  Ar-  Abraham  was  an  ido'ater  when  he  dwelt  in  the 
phaxad  and  hii  pofterity.  land  of  Chaldca,  the  fcripture  does  not  inform  us, 

**  To  us  it  appears  probable,  tb.3t  the  religions  though  it  feems  to  be  evident  that  hi?  father  was. 
fcuthtientJ  tranfmitted  from  Noah  through  the  One  thing,  however,  ic  certain,  namely,  that  Je- 
hovah 
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hovah  appeared  to  hiflb -and  pronounced  a  blef-  original  language,  neither  improved  Dor  debated 

fing  upon  him,  lxiorc*ae  left. Ur- of  the  Chaldee*.  by  foreign  idioms.   The  words  of,  which  it  is 

(Set  Gen.  xii.  ».  wd  Ads  vii.  4.)  Tbe  progens-  com  po  fed  are  fhovt,  and  adfD.it  of  very  little  ilex* 

tor-  ot  his  family. had  been,  diftinguUhed  by  adhe-  ion.   The  names,  of  places  art  drfcrrptiv*  of  the ir 

ring  to  the  Uue  religion.   About  this  time,  how*  nature,  fituation,  accidental  ciroumftaeces,  6tc 

ever,  they  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  adopt  the  We  And  in  it  no-  improvement  from  tbe  age  of 

zabiifm  ©V  thuir  apoftate  netghbonss<  It  was  then  Mofea  to  the  era  of  the  Babykmftt  captivity.  The 

that  Abraham  was  cvmmaoded  by  heaven  to  age  of  David  and  Solomon  was  the  gotten  period 

<«  leave  his  kindred  and  his  father's  houfe,  and  to  of  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  rod  yet,  m  cur  opinion* 

travel  into  a  land  which  was  to  be  ihown  him/*  it  would  pOzzIe  a.  critic  of  the  nicer*  acumen  to* 

The  Almighty  intended  t Hat  the  true  religion.  difcover  much  improvement  even  tiuring  that  hap- 

fbouid  he  pteferved  in  bis  line,  and  therefore  are-  py  era.    In  fact,  the  Jews  were  by  no  meant  an 

movt.l  ftim  from  a  country  and  kindred,  by  the  inventive  people.   We  bear*- nothing  of  their  pro- 

ioftueitce  or  whole  bad  example,  his  religious  prin-  grefs  in  literary  purfuitsj  nor  do  they  feem  to 


pi^ht  be  endangered.  Hia  family  had  only  have  been  rnduftrious-  in  borrowing  from  their 

of  late  apoilatizcd ;  till  that  period  they  had  pre-  neighbours.    The  laws  and  ftatutes  comeounicav 

ferved  both  the  language,  and  religion  of  their  ve-  ted  by  Motes  were  tbe  princinmhobjeds  of  their 

nerable  anceftors.  ftudiet*   Thefe  they-  were  commanded  to.  cost- 

"  But  however  much  Abraham  might  differ  template  day  and  night;  and  in  them  they  were 

from  the  other  branches  of  bis  family  i*  his  re|i»  to  place  their  chief  deitghf.   The  coofeqoence  of 

gioua  lentiwenisy  his  language  was  certainly  in  this  command  was,  that  Kittle  or  no  regard  could 

uoifcn  with  theirs.   The  coafequence  of  this  un-  be  paid  totafle,  or  any  fubjed  of  philosophical  in* 

que.ftinnible  po  fit  ion  is,  that,  the  language  which  veftigation*  Every  unimproved  language  abounds 

he  earned  with  him  into  Canaan,  was  exactly  the  in  figurative  exprefiions  borrowed  from  fenfibie 

lame  with,  that  of  his  family  which  he  relinquifh-  objeda.  This  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  charac- 

ed  when  he  organ  his  peregrinations.   But  if  this  teriftic  of  the  language  in  queftion ;  of  which  it 

be  true,  it  will  follow,  that  the  language  after-  would  be  fnperfluous  to  produce  in  fiances,  as  the 

wards  denominated  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  Cha-  fad  muft  be  obvious  even  to  the  attentive  reader 

fidim  or  Chaldeans,  were  originally  one  and  the  of  thcEnglifh  Bible. 

Tiiis  pohtion,  we  think,  will  not  be  con-      "  In  the  courfe  of  this  argument*  we  think  it 


troverted.  There  is  then  an  end  of  the  difpute  ought  to  be  obferved,  and  we  deem  it  of  the  great- 
concerning  the  original  language  of  mankind.  We  eft  importance,  that  if  we  compare  the  other  lan- 
have  advanced  feme  prelumptive  proofs,  that  the  guages  which  have  claimed  tlie  prise  of  originality 
language  of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  Noab,  and  from  the  Hebrew  with  that  dialed,  we  fhall 
that  tbe  dialed  of  the  latter  was  preferved  in  the  quickly  be  convinced  that  the  latter  has  a  juft  ti- 
line  of  Arphaxad  downwards  to  the  family  of  A-  th?  to  the  preference.  The  writers,  who  have  treat- 
brabam;  and  it  now  appears  that  the  Hebrew  and  cdthis  fubjed,  generally  bring  into  competition 
Chaldean  were  originally  fpoken  by  the  fame  fa-  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syrian,  and  Arabian, 
roily,  and,  of  courfe,  were  the  fame  between  them-  Some  one  or  other  of  thefe  has  commonly  been 
felvea,  and  were  actually  the  hrft  language  upon,  thought  the  original  language  of  mankind.  The 
earth,  according  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  Number-  arguments  for  the  Sysiar*  and  Arabian  are  altoge- 
Jefa  additions,  alterations,  improvements,  we  ac-  ther  futile.  The  numerous  improvements  fuper- 
knowledge,  were  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  1000  induced  upon  thefe  languages,  evidently  prove 
years;  but  ftill  the  original  (lamina  of  the  lan-  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  original  lan- 
guage were  unchanged.  The  Orientals  are  not  a  guage.  In  ail  cognate  dialeds,  etymologifts  bold 
people  given  to  change;  and  this  charader,  in  the  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  leaft  improved  is  likely  to 
ear  lie  ft  ages,  was  ftill  more  prevalent  than  at  pre-  be  the  mod  ancient. 

fent.  **  We  have  obfervedr  above,  that  the  language 
"  In  confirmation  of  thefe  prefuroptive  argu-  of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  Chefcdim  or  Chalde- 
ments,  we  may  add  the  popular  one  which  is  ans  were  originally  the  fame ;  and  we  are  perfua- 
commonly  urged  upon  this  occafion,  viz.  that  tbe  ded,  that  if  an  able  critic  (libuld  take  the  pains  to 
names  of  antediluvian  perfons  and  places,  men-  examine  ftridly  thefe  two  languages,  and  to  take 
tioned  by  the  facred  hiftorian,  are  generally  of  from  each,  what  may  reafonabiy  be  fuppofed  to 
Hebrew  original,  and  fignificant  in  that  language,  have  been  improvements  or  additions  fince  the 
Some  of  them,  we  acknowledge,  are  not  fo ;  but  age  of  Abraham,  he  will  find  intrinfic  evidence  of 
in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  a  the  truth  of  this  pofition.  There  appear  ftill  irr 
very  fmall  part  of  that  language  now  exifts,  and  the  Chaldean  tongue  great  numbers  of  words  tbe 
that  probably  the  radicals  from  which  thefe  words  fame  with  the  Hebrew,  perhaps  as  many  as  man- 
are  descended,  are  among  tbe  number  of  thofe  kind  had  occafion  for  in  the  moft  early  ages;  and 
which  have  long  been  loft."  much  greater  numbers  would  probably  be  found* 

c-,.  TT                        j  »f  both  languages  had  come  down  to  us  entire. 

Sect.  II.   Of  tbe  Hebrew  Lamctjagi.  The  conrtru^ion  of  the  two  languages  is  indeed 

"  Having  thus  proved  (fays  Dr  Doto,)  the  fomewhat  different;  but  this  difference  arifea 

priority  of  tbe  Hebrew  to  every  other  language  chiefly  from  the  fuperior  improvement  of  the 

that  has  been  fpoken  by  men,  we  lhall  now  pro-  Chaldean.    While  the  Hebrew  language  was  in  a- 

ceed  to  confider  its  nature  and  genius;  from  manner  ftationary,  the  Chaldean  underwent  pre*, 

which  it  will  appear  ftill  more  evidently  to  be  an  giellive  improvements;  wai  mellowed  by  antithe- 

fes, 
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fes,  rendered  fonorous  by  the  difpofition  of  vocal  languages  of  Alia,  and  mod  of  thofe  of  Europe, 
founds,  acquired  a  copioufnefr  by  compounds,  have  been  derived  from  that  tongue  as  their  fource 
and  a  majefty  by  affixes  and  prefixes,  &c.  In  and  matrix.  We,  for  our  part,  are  of  opinion, 
procefs  of  time,  however;  the  difference  became  that  perhaps  all  the  languages  in  the  eaftern  part 
fo  great, 'that  the  Israelites  did  not  under  ft  and  the  of  the  globe  are  coeval  with  it,  and  were  original- 
Chaldean  language  at 'the  era  of  the  Babylonifh  ly  one  and  the  fame;  and  that  the  differences 
captivity.  This  much  the  prophet  Intimates,  which  afterwards  diftinguifhed  them,  fprung  from 
when  he  promifes  the  pious  Jews  protection  climate,  caprice,  inventions,  religions,  commerce, 
"  from  a  fierce  people;  a  people  of  a  deeper  conquefta,  and  other  accidental  cau  fes,  which  will 
fpeech  than  they  could  perceive;  of. a  ftammcring  occur  to  our  intelligent  readers.  We  have  endea- 
tongue  that  they  could  not  underftand."  Ifaiab  voured  to  prove,  that  all  mankind  were  not  con- 
xxxiii.  19.  cerned  in  the  building  of  the  fatal  tower,  nor  af- 

*•  The  priority  of  ihe  Chaldean  tongue  is  indeed  fected  by  the  punifhment  confequent  upon  that 

contended  for  by  very  learned  writers.  Cambden  attempt ;  and  we  now  add,  that  even  that  punifh- 

calls  it  Ihe  mother  of  all  languages ;  and  mod  of  ment  was  only  temporary ;  fince  we  find,  that 

the  fathers  were  of  the  fame  opinion.  Amira  has  thofe  very  Ha  mites  or  Cufhim,  who  are  allowed 

made  i  collection  of  arguments,  not  i  neon  fid  era-  to  have  been  affected  by  it,  did  certainly  after- 

ble,  in  favour  of  it ;  and  Myriceus,  after  him,  did  wards  recover  the  former  organization  of  their  lip, 

the  fame.   Erpehius,  in  bis  oration  for  the  He-  and  differed  not  more  from  the  original  ftandard 

brew  tongue,  thought  the  argument  for'ltand  the  than  the  defcendants  of  Japhct  and  Shem. 

Chaldean  fo  equal,  that  he  did  not  choofe  to  take  ?'  The  Jewifh  rabbies  have  pretended  to  afcer- 

upon  hhn  to  determine  the  qu«ftion.  tain  the  number  of  languages  generated  by  the 

*'  Many  ctrcumftances,  however,  concur  to  vengeance  of  heaven  at  the  building  of  Babel, 
make  us  afltgn  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  or  ra-  They  tell  us,  that  mankind  was  divided  into  70 
Ihcr  to  make  us  believe  that  it  has  fuffered  feweft  nations  and  70  languages,  and  that  each  of  thefe 
of  thofe  changes  to  which  every  living  tongue  is  nations  had  its  tutelar  or  guardian  angel.  This 
more  or  lefs  liable.  If  we  ftrip  this  language  of  fabulous  legend  is  founded  on  the  number  of  the 
every  thing  obvioufly  adventitious,  we  (hall  find  progeny  of  Jacob  at  the  time  when  that  patriarch 
it  extremely  Pimple  and  primitive,  r.  Every  thing  and  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt, 
maloretical,  fuppofing  the  vowels  and  points  ef-  '*  Abraham,  a  Hebrew,  lived  among  the  Chal- 
fential,  was  certainly  unknown  in  its  original  cha-  deans,  travelled  among  the  Canaanites,  fojourned 
meter.-  a.  All  the  prefixed  and  affixed  letters  among  the  Philiftines,  lived  fomc  time  in  Egypt; 
were  added  time  after  time,  to  give  more  compafs  and  in  all  appearance  converfed  with  all  thofe  na- 
ami  precifion  to  the  language.  3.  The  various  tions  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  This  cir- 
voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons  of  cumftance  plainly  proves,  that  all  thefe  nations  at 
verbs,  were  poftcrior  improvements;  for  in  that  that  time  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  language.  The 
tongue  nothing  at  rirft  appeared  but  the  indecli-  nations  had  not  yet  begun  to  improve  their  re- 
liable radix.  4.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  tew  adjec-  fpective  dialects,  nor  to  deviate  in  any  meafure 
tives  that  occur  in  the  language,  and  the  numbers  from  the  monofyllabic  tongue  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  reuimen  ot  nouns,  were  not  from  thebeginning.  With  refpect  to  the  language  of  Canaan,  after- 
5.  Moft  of  the  Hebrew  nouns  are  derived  from  wards  the  Phoenician,  its  fimilarity  to  the  He- 
verbs  ;  indeed  many  of  them  are  written  with  the  brew  is  obvious  from  the  name  of  gods,  men,  ci- 
very  fame  letters.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  ge-  ties,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  which  are  the  very 
neral ;  for  often  verbs  are  derived  from  the  nouns,  fame  in  both  tongues,  as  might  be  fhown  in  nura- 
and  even  fome  from  prepofitions.  6.  All  the  verbs  berlefs  cafes. 

of  that  language,  at  leaft  all  that  originally  be-  We  fhall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  He- 
longed  to  it,  uniformly  confift  of  three  letters;  and  brew  letter/,  and  of  the  Moforetic  points,  about 
feem  to  have  been  at  firft  pronounced  as  mono-  which  there  have  been  fo  much  controverfy  among 
fyllablen.  If  we  anatomize  the  Hebrew  language  Hebraeans.  Much  has  been  written,  and  number- 
in  thin  manner,  we  fhall  reduce  it  to  a  very  great  lefs  hypothefes  propofed,  to  inveftigate  the  origin 
Simplicity  ;  we  fhall  confine  it  to  a  few  names  of  of  alphabetical  writing.  To  give  even  an  abridged 
things,  perfons,  and  actions;  we  fhall  make  all  account  of  all  thefe,  would  fill  many  volumes, 
its  words  tnonofy Habits,  and  give  it  the  true  cha-  (See  Alphabetical  Characters.)  In  the  ori- 
racters  of  an  original  language.  If  at  the  fame  ginal  Icheme  of  hieroglyphics,  the  procefs  was 
time  we  reflect  on  the  fmall  number  of  radical  doubtlefs  fumewhat  in  this  manner :  A  lion  might 
words  in  that  dialect,  we  (hall  be  more  and  more  be  fketched,  to  import  fiercenefs  or  valour;  an 
convinced  of  its  originality.                          -  or,  to  denote  ftrength  ;  a  Jlag,  to  ficnify  fwiftnefs; 

"  It  will  not  be  expected,  that  we  fhould  enter  a  hare,  to  intimate  timoroulnefs,  &c.   The  next 

into  a  minute  difcuflion  of  the  grammatical  pecu-  ftep  in  this  procefs  would  naturally  extend  to  the 

lrarities  of  this  ancient  language.    For  thefe  we  inventing  and  appropriating  cf  a  few  arbitrary 

muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  numerous  and  cla-  characters,  for  reprcfenting  abftract  ideas,  and 

borate  grammars  of  that  tongue,  which  are  every-  other  relations,  which  could  not  be  well  afecr- 

where  eafity  to  be  found.    We  (hall  only  make  a  tained  by  the  methods  above  mentioned.  Thefe 

few  ftrictures,  which  naturally  prefent  themfelves,  arbitrary  figns  might  readily  acquire  a,  curren- 

before  we  difmifs  the  fubject.  cy  by  compact,  as  money  and  medals  do  over 

"  The  generality  of  writers  who  have  maintain-  a  gTeat  part  of  the  world.   Upon  this  plan  we 

ed  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  imagine  the  ancient  Chinefe  formed  their  lan- 

hayc  at  the  fame  time  contended  that  all  other  guage. 

«  But 
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"  But  neither  the  pifture  nor  the  hieroglyphic,  cies  of  conveyance.  The  infptred  author  rnuft 
nor  the  method  of  denoting  idsas  by  arbitrary  cha-  certainly  have  extracted  his  abridgment  from  writ- 
rafters  appropriated  by  compact,  could  ever  have  ten  memoirs,  or  hiftoriesof  the  transactions  of  his 
arrived  at  fuch  perfection  as  to  anfwer  all  the  pur-  anceftors  regularly  transmitted  from  the  moft  early 
pofes  of  ideal  communication.  The  grand  defi-  periods.  Thefe  annals  he  probably  abridged,  as 
dcratum  then  would  be  to  fabricate  characters  to  Ezra  did  afterwards  the  hiftory  of  the  Kings  of 
reprefent  Ample  founds,  and  to  reduce  thefe  cha-  Ifrael.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  the  art  of  writing  in 
rafters  to  fo  Small  a  number  as  to  be  eafily  learn-  alphabetical  letters  muft  have  been  known  and 
ed  and  preferved  in  the  memory.  In  this  attempt  practised  many  ages  before  Mofes.  It  has  indeed 
the  Chir.efe  have  notoriously  failed  ;  their  letters*  been  pretended,  that  the  Jewiflj  decalogue  inferi- 
or rather  the'r  characters,  are  fo  numerous,  that  bed  upon  two  tables  of  Itone,  was  the  very  firft 
few,  if  any,  of  their  moft  learned  and  induftrious  fpecimen  of  alphabetical  writing.  The  arguments 
authors,  have  been  able  to  learn  and  retain  the  adduced  in  proof  of  this  fad  are  lame  and  incon- 
whole  catalogue.  Indeed  thofe  people  are  not  clufive.  Had  that  been  the  cafe,  fome  notice  muft 
able  to  conceive  how  any  combination  of  ao  or  30  have  been  taken  of  fo  palpable  a  circumftance. 
characters  mould  be  competent  to  anfwer  all  the  Mofes  wrote  out  his  hiftory,  his  laws,  and  his 
pnrpofes  of  written  language.  memoirs \  and  it  appears  plainly  from  the  text, 

"  Many  different  nations  have  claimed  the  ho-  that  all  the  learned  among  his  countrymen  could 
nour  of  this  invention.  The  Greeks  afcribed  it  read  them.  Writing  was  then  no  novel  invention 
to  the  Phoenicians.  They  borrowed  their  letters  in  the  age  of  the  Jewith  legislator,  but  current  and 
from  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  courfe  looked  up  to  generally  known  at  that  era. 
them  as  the  inventors.  Others  attributed  the  in-  **  The  patriarch  Job  lived  at  an  earlier  period." 
vention  to  the  Egyptians."  But  this  is  contrary  (See  Job.)  *'  In  that  book  we  find  many  allufions  to 
to  fad,  for  the  Egyptians  nfed  hieroglyphics  for  the  art  of  writing,  and  fome  paffages  which  plain- 
many  ages  after  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  and  ly  prove  its  exiftence.  This  (hows  that  alphabe- 
Greeks  had  completed  their  alphabets.  And  if  tical  characters  were  not  confined  to  the  chofen 
they  had  ever  invented  or  nfed  alphabetical  cha-  feed,  fince  Job  was  in  all  probability  a  descendant 
rafters,  they  would  immediately  have  given  up  of  Huz,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Nahor  the  brother  of 
the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics.  Abraham.    From  this  circumftance,  we  think  we 

From  various  circumflances  Dr  Doig  makes  it  may  fairly  conclude,  that  this  art  was  known  and 

evident  "  that  the  Syrian  alphabet,  or  the  Syrian  practised  in  the  family  of  Terab,  the  father  of 

letters,  were  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew.   That  Abraham. 

the  Aflyrian  or  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  languages  ««  3.  There  was  certainly  a  tradition  among  the 

were  the  fame,  (he  adds,)  has  been  fully  proved  Jews  in  the  age  of  Jofepbus,  that  writing  was  an 

already :  that  their  letters  were  the  fame  in  the  antediluvian  invention.    That  hiftorian  pretends,- 

original  Structure,  can  Scarce  be  controverted,  that  the  descendants  of  Seth  erected  two  pillars, 

Thefe  letters,  we  think,  were  antediluvian.   As  the  one  of  (tone  and  the  other  of  brick,  and  inferi- 

this  opinion  may  admit  fome  difpute,  we  (hall  bed  upon  them  their  aftronomical  observations 

take  the  liberty  to  Subjoin  our  reafons.  and  other  improvements. — This  legend  Shows  that 

"  1.  It  appears  that  the  era  of  this  invention  is  there  didexift  fuch  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of 

buried  in  impenetrable  obfeurity.  Had  an  inven-  the  art  of  writing. 

tion  of  Such  capital  importance  to  mankind  been  M  4.  There  muft  have  been  a  tradition  to  the 

made  in  the  poftdiluvian  ages,  the  author  would  fame  purpofe  among  the  Chaldeans,  Since  the  wri- 

have  been  commemorated  in  the  hiftorical  annals  tera  who  have  copied  from  BeroSus,the  celebrated 

of  the  country  where  he  lived.  Chaldean  hiftorian,  fpeak  of  alphabetical  writing 

**  t;  The  art  of  writing  in  alphabetical  charac-  as  an  art  well  known  among  the  antediluvians, 

ters,  according  to  the  Sacred  records,  was  prac-  According  to  them,  Oannes  the  Chaldean  legif- 

tifed  at  So  early  a  period,  that  there  was  not  a  lator,  gave  his  diSciples"  an  inSight  into  letter j  and 

long  enough  interval  between  that  and  the  deluge  Science.   This  perSon  alSo  <wrote  concerning  the 

to  give  birth  to  that  noble  invention.  generation  of  mankind,  of  their  different  puriuits, 

M  Mofes  has  recorded  the  hiftory  of  the  crea-  of  civil  polity,  &c.    Immediately  before  the  de- 

tion,  of  a  few  of  the  capital  transactions  of  the  luge  (fay  they)  the  god  Cronus  appeared  to  Sifu- 

antediluvian  world,  the  birth,  the  age,  the  death,  thrus  or  Xifuthrus,  and  commanded  him  to  com- 

of  the  lineal  defcendants  of  Seth.  He  has  prefer-  mit  to  writing*  the  beginning,  improvement,  and 

ved  the  dimenGons  of  the  ark,  the  duration  of  conclufion  of  all  things  down  to  the  prefent  time, 

the  univerfal  deluge,  its  effects  upon  man  and  all  and  to  bury  thefe  accounts  Securely  in  the  temple 

terreftrial  animals,  the  population  of  the  world  of  the  Sun  at  Seppara."  All  thefe  traditions  may 

by  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  the  age,  &c.  of  the  pa-  be  fabulous  in  the  main  ;  but  ltill  they  evince  that 

triarchs  of  the  line  of  Sbem,  from  which  his  own  Such  an  opinion  was  current,  and  that  though  the 

anceftors  had  Sprung.   To  this  he  has  Subjoined  uSe  of  letters  was  not  indeed  eternal,  it  was,  hdw- 

tbe  petty  occurrences  which  diversified  the  lives  ever,  prior  to  all  the  records  of  hiftory;  and  of 

of  Abraham,  JSaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  defcend-  courfe,  we  think,  an  antediluvian  difcovery. 

ants.   Whence  did  the  hiftorian  derive  his  infor-  "  This  original  alphabet,  whatever  it  was,  and 

mat  ion  ?  We  believe  few  of  our  readers  will  be  fo  however  conftructed,  was,  we  think,  preferved  in 

cnthufiaftic  as  to  imagine  that  the  author  received  the  family  of  Noah,  and  from  it  conveyed  down 

it  from  divine  infpiration.  Tradition  is  a  fallible  to  fuccceding  generations.  If  we  can  then  difcover 

guide ;  and  in  many  cafes  the  accounts  arc  fo  mi-  the  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  we  Shall  be  able  to 

nuu-ly  precifr,  as  to  defy  the  power  of  that  fpe.  iaiveftigale  the  primary  (pedes or  leKersexpneflive 
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bf  thofe  articulate  founds,  by  which  man  is  in  a  it ;  and  from  it  were  copied  fucceflively  the  others 

great  raeafure  diftinguilhed  from  the  brute  crea-  which  were  current  in  Syria  and  Paleftinc  when 

tion.    Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  that  al-  Abp.  Ulher  procured  his.  From  the  reafons  above 

phabet,  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  ancient  exhibited,  we  hope  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  He- 

Jews  deemed  it  facred,  and  therefore  preferved  it  brew  alphabet,  as  it  appears  in  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
pure  and  unmixed  till  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 


It",  then,  any  monuments  are  ft  ill  extant  inferibed 
with  letters  prior  to  that  event,  we  may  reft  allu- 
red that  thefe  arc  the  remain*  of  the  original  al- 
phabet. 

"  There  have,  from  time  to  time  been  dug  up 
at  Jcrufalera,  and  other  parts  of  Judea,  coins  and 
medals,  and  medallions,  inferibed  with  letters  of 
a  form  very  different  from  thofc  fquare  letters  in 
which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  now  written. 
"  When  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  difco- 


tatcucb,  was  not  the  primitive  one,  it  was  at  leaft 
that  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  firft  com- 
mitted to  writing. 

•*  Scaliger  has  inferred,  from  a  paflage  in  Eufe- 
bius»  and  another  in  St  Jerom,  that  Ezra,  when 
he  reformed  the  Jcwifh  church,  tranferibed  the 
Scriptures  from  the  ancient  charterers  of  the  He- 
brews into  the  fquare  letters  of  the  Chaldeans. 
This,  he  thinks,  was  done  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
Jews,  who  being  bom  during  the  captivity,  knew 
no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  among 


vered,  it  evidently  appeared,  that  the  inferiptions    whom  they  were  educated. — This  account  of  tbe 


of  thofe  medals  and  coins  were  drawn  in  genuine 
Samaritan  characters.  The  learned  Abb6  Barthe- 
lemi,  in  his  diflcrtation  "  on  the  two  medals  of 
Autigontis  king  of  Judea,  one  of  the  later  Afmo- 
nean  princes,  proves,  that  all  the  inferiptions  on 
the  coins  and  medals  of  Jonathan  and  Simon  Mac- 
cabeus, and  alf »  on  his,  were  invariably  in  tbe 
Samaritan  character,  down  to  the  40th  year  be- 
fore the  Chrifttan  era." 

"  It  were  eafy  to  prove,  from  the  Mifhna  and 
Jerufidem  Talmud,  that  the  Scriptures  publicly 
read  in  the  fynagoguea  to  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century  were  written  in  the  Samaritan  character, 
we  mean  in  the  fame  character  with  the  Pcnta- 


matter,  though  probable  in  itu.lt,  and  fupported 
by  p.iftages  from  both  Talmuds,  has  been  attack- 
ed by  Buxtorf  with  great  learning  and  no  lefs  acri- 
mony. Scaliger,  however,  has  been  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  learned  men  whofe  opinion  is  now  pret- 
ty generally  vfpoufed  by  the  facred  critics." 

Having  laid  fo  much  concerning  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  we  muft  now,  according  to  pr  imifc, 
(See  Hebrew,  §  III,  1.)  hazard  a  few  ftricturc-b  on 
the  vowels  and  Miforetic  points ;  the Jirjl  eflential, 
and  the  lajlixi  appendage,  of  that  ancient  language. 
•The  number  of  the  one,  and  the  nature,  antiqui- 
ty, and  neccflity  of  the  other,  in  order  to  read  the 
language  with  propriety  and  with  difcrimh;atton, 
teuch  in  queftion.  As  the  ancient  Hebrew,  how-  have  been  the  fubject  of  much  and  often  illiberal 
ever,  ceafed  to  be  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Jews,  controverfy  among  philological  writers.  To  error 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  arguments  on  cither 
the  copies  of  the  Bible,  efpecially  thofe  in  private  fide,  would  require  a  complete  volume :  we  ihall, 
hands,  were  accompanied  with  a  Chaldaic  para-  therefore,  briefly  exhibit  the  ftate  of  the  cootro- 
phrafe;  and  at  length  the  original  Hebrew  cha-  verfy,  and  then  adduce  a  few  obfervations,  which, 
racter  fell  into  difu(et<  and  the  Chaldaic  was  uni-  io  our  opinion,  ought  to  determine  the  queftion. 
vcrfally  adopted.  »'  The  controveify  then  is,  Whether  .the  Hc- 

*'  It  now  appears  that  the  letters  inferibed  on  brews  ufed  any  vowels;  or  whether  the  points, 
the  ancient  coins  and  medals  of  the  Jews  were  which  are  now  called  by  that  name,  were  fubfti- 
written  in  the  Samaritan  form,  and  that  the  Scrip,  tuted  inftead  of  them  ?  or  if  they  were,  whether 
tures  were  written  in  the  very  fame  characters:  they  be  as  old  as  Mofes,  or  were  invented  by  Ez- 
we  fhall  therefore  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  ra,  or  by  the  Maforites?  This  controverfy  has 
whether  (confidering  the  implacable  hatred  which  exercifed  the  wits  of  the  molt  learned  critics  of 
fubfifted  between  thefe  two  nations)  it  be  likely  the  three  laft  centuries,  and  is  Hill. undetermined, 
that  the  one  copied  from  the  other ;  or  at  leaft  The  Jews  maintain,  that  thefe  vowel  puints  were 
that  the  Jews  preferred,  to  the  beautiful  letters  delivered  to  Mofes  along  with  the  tables  of  the 
ufed  by  their  anceftors,  the  rude  and  inelegant  cha-  law  ;  and  confequently  hold  them  as  facred  as  they 
rafters  of  their  moft  detefted  rivals.   If,  then,  the   do  the  letters  thcmfelves.  Many  Chriftian  authors 


inferiptions  on  the  coins  and  medals  were  actus 
in  the  characters  of  tbe  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
(and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  borrow- 
ed them  from  the  Samaritans),  tbe  confequence 
plainly  is,  that  the  letters  of  the  inferiptions  Were 
thoie  of  the  original  Hebrew  alphabet,  coeval  with 
that  language,  which  we  dare  to  maintain  was 
the  firft  upon  earth. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  fuperflu- 
ons  to  mention,  that  the  Samaritan  colonitts, 


wtio  have  handled  this  fubject,  though  they  do 
not  affirm  their  divine  original,  nor  their  extrava- 
gant antiquity,  pretend,  however,  thai  they  arc 
the  only  proper  vowels  in  the  language,  aud  >egu- 
hte  and  afcertain  its  true  pronunciation.  Though 
they  differ  from  the  Jtw3  with  refped  to  the  01  i- 
gin  of  thefe  points,  tiiey  yet  allow  them  a  pretty 
high  antiquity,  afcribing  them  to  Ezra  and  the 
members  of  the  great  fynagogue. 

"  At  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the 


whom  the  kings  of  Aflyria  planted  in  the  citio  of  16th  c« -ntury',  Elias  Lcvita,  a  learnrd  German  J^-w, 

Samaria,  were  natives  of  countries  where  Chaldaic  who  then  ilourilhcd  at  Rome,  di'.couud  the  do- 

letters  were  current,  and  who  were  probably  ig-  hilion,  and  made  it  appear  Lhat  thefe  appendages 

r.orant  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  characters,  had  never  been  in  ufe  till  after  the  writing  of  the 

When  thofeeolonifts  embraced  the  Jewifti  religion,  talmuds,  about  $00  years  after  Chrilt.  This  ir.no^ 

they  procured  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  vation  raited  Elias  a  multitude  of  adverCuies,  both 

written  in  its  native character,  which,  from  l'up.  1-  of  his  own  countrymen  and  Cliriltians  Amon^ 

fti.tion,  they  preferved  inviolate  as  tbev  ue.  vcd  the  latter  appeared  the  two  Buxturfs,  the  father 

s  and 
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and  the  fori,  who  produced  Tome  cabbaliftical   ans,  and  other  oriental  nations :  But  to  us  it  ap- 
kbooks  of  great  antiquity,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion   pears  abundantly  ftrange  to  fuppofe  that  rhe  Greeks 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  there  was  cxprefs  mention    pronounced  Seta, gamma,  delta,  &c.  exactly  as  the 
of  the  points.    The  Buxtorfs  were  aniwered  by   Hebrews  and  the  Phoenicians  did,  and  yet  at  the 
Capellus  and  otl  *r  critics;  till  Father  Morinus   fame  rime  did  riot  dopt  i  heir  mode  of  pronuncia- 
having  examined  all  that  hnd  been  urged  on  both   tion  with  refpect  to  the  five  letters  under  confider- 
fides,  produced  his  U-irncd  differtation  on  that    ation.  To  this  argument  we  think  every  objection 
lubyVcl ;  againft  which  there'has  been  nothing  re-   muft  undoubtedly  yield     The  Greeks  borrowed 
plied  of  any  confequence,  whilft  his  work  has  been    their  letter  from  the  Phoenicians;  thefe  letters 
uctverfaUy  admired,  and  his  opinion  confirmed  by    were    the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan;  the  Greeks 
thofe  that  have  beaten  the  fame  field  alter  him.       wrote  and  pronounced  all  the  other  letters  of  their 
"  According  to  this  learned  father,  it  plainly  ap-   alphabet,  except  the  five  in  queftion,  in  the  fame 
pears  that  neither  Origen,  nor  St  Jerome,  nor  even    manner  with  their  onginals  ot  the  eaft :  if  they  did 
the  compilers  of  theTalmuds,  knew  any  thing  of  fo,  it  obvioufly  follows  that  the  Greek  and  orieu- 
■what  has  been  called  the  vowel point j  ;  and  that   tal  office  of  thefe  letters  was  the  fame." 
thefe  books  were  not  finifhed  till  the  7th  century.      **  We  cannot  (adds  Dr  Doig,)  take  leave  of  the 
Even  the  Jewifh  rabbis  who  wrote  during  the  8th   facred  language  without  giving  a  briet  detail  of 
and  9th  ce:.torics,  were  not  in  the  leaft  acquainted   thofe  excellencies  which  give  it  a  claim  to  the 
vrith  thefe  points.  He  adds,  that  the-firft  veftiges   fuperiority  over  thofe  tongues  which  have  lome- 
he  could  trace  of  them  were  in  the  writings  of  times  contended  with  it  for  the  prize  of  antiquity. 
rabbi  Ben  Aber. chief  of  the  weftern,  and  of  rabbi      **  If  this  language  may  claim  any  advantage  over 
Ben  Naphtali  chief  of  the  caftem  fchool,  that  is,   its  antagonifts,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  confequence 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century;  fothat  they    of  its  fimplicity,cits  purity,  its  energy,  the  train- 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  older  than  the  beginning    dity  of  its  eXpretfions  and  bonifications.    In  all 
of  that  period.   The  Buxtorfn  and  other  learned    thefe,  notwithltauding  its  paucity  of  words,  it  ex- 
men  have  afcribed  the  invention  of  the  vowel   eels  the  vaft  variety  of  other  languages  which  are 
points  in  queflion  to  the  rabbis  of  the  fchool  of  its  cognate  dialects.    To  thefe  we  may  add  the 
Tiberias;  which  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  fignificancy  of  the  names,  both  of  men  and  brutes; 
the  ad  century.   This  opinion  is  by  no  means   the  nature  and  properties  of  the  latter  of  which 
probable,  becaufe  it  appears  pfain  from  hiftory,   are  more  clearly  and  fully  exhibited  by  their  names 
that  before  that  period  all  the  JewTfh  ferninaries   «n  this  than  in  any  other  tongue  hitnerto  known, 
in  that  province  were  deftroyed,  and  their  heads    Befides,  its  well  authenticated  antiquity,  and  the 
forced  into  exile.  Some  of  thefe  retired  into  Baby-   venerable  tone  of  its  writings,  furpafs  any  thing 
Ionia,  and  fettled  at  Sora,  Nahcrida',  and  Pom  be-    left  upon  record  in  any  other  dialect  now  extant, 
ditha,  where  they  eftablifhed  famous  univerfitics.      "  As  far  as  we  underftand  it  in  its  prefent  mu- 
After  this  era  there  remained  no  more  any  rabbi-   tilated  condition,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  its  cha- 
nical  fchools  in  Jadarj,  headed  by  profelfors  capa-   raster  from  thofe  few  books  that  have  come  down 
ble  of  undertaking  this  difficult  operation,  nor  in-   to  our  time,  we  plainly  perceive  that  its  genius  is 
deed  of  fufficient  authority  to  recommend  it  to  ge-   fimple,  primitive,  and  natural,  and  exactly  con- 
neral  practice,  had  they  been  ever  fo  thoroughly   formablc  to  the  character  of  thofe  uncultivated 
qualified  for  executing  it.  patriarchs  who  ufed  it  themfelvef,  and  tranfmitted 

"  Capellus  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  for  it  to  their  defendants  in  its  native  purity  and  fim- 
the  late  introduction  of  the  vowel  points,  acknow-  plictty.  lis  words  arc  comparatively  few,  yet 
ledge  that  there  can  certainly  beno  language  with,  concife  and  exprcflive;  derived  from  a  very  fmall 
out  vocal  founds,  which  are  indeed  the  foul  and  number  of  radicals,  without  the  artificial  compo- 
effence  of  fpeech;  but  they  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  fit  ion  of  modern  languages.  No  tongue,  anuent 
alphabet  actually  contains  vowel  characters,  as  or  modern,  can  rival  it  in  the  rich  fecundit)  of  its 
well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  alphabets  of  verbs,  refulting  from  the  variety  and  fignificancy 
modern  Europe.  Thefe  arc  al.-ph,  he,  v>u,  jod.  of  its  conjugations;  which  are  fo  admirably  ar- 
Thefe  they  call  the  matres  le&ionh,  or,  if  you  ranged  and  diverfified,  that  by  changing  a  letter 
pleafe,  the  parents  of  reading.  To  thefe  fome,  or  two  of  the  primitive,  they  cxprefs  the  various 
we  think  very  properly,  add  ait),  oin,  or  ajin.  modes  of  acting,  fu fieri ng,  motion,  reft,  ficc.  in 
Thefe,  they  conclude,  perform  exactly  the  fame  fuch  a  precifc  and  hgnificant  manner,  that  fre- 
office  in  Hebrew  that  their  defcendants  do  in  quently  m  one  word  they  convey  an  idea  w  hich, 
Greek.  It  is  indeed  agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  in  any  other  language,  would  require  a  tedious 
the  Greek  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  paraphrafe.  Thefe  petitions  might  eafily  be  illuf. 
which  is  known  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  trated  by  numerous  examples;  but  to  the  Hebrew 
or  Hebrew.  Hithertotheanalogyisnot  only  plau-  fciiolar  thefe  would  be  fuperfluous,  and  to  the  il- 
fiblc,  but  the  refemblance  precife.  The  Hebrews  literate  clafs  neither  interefting  nor  entertaining, 
and  Samaritans  employed  thefe  vowels  exactly  in  **  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  monolyliabie  tune 
the  fame  maimer  with  the  Greeks :  and  fo  all  was  of  the  language,  which,  by  a  few  prefixes  and  af- 
eafy  and  natural.  fixes  without  affecting  the  radix,  varies  the  fi^ni- 

**  But  the  aflcrters  of  the  JVfaforetic  fyftem  main-  hcation  almoft  at  pleafurc,  while  the  method  of 
tain,  that  the  letters  memionvd  above  arc  not  vow-  affixing  the  perfon  to  the  verb  exhibits  tin-  gender 
els  butconfonants  or  alpirations,  or  any  thing  ycu  of  the  object  iutioduced.  In  the  nouua  ot  this 
pleafe  but  vocal  letters.  This  they  endeavour  to  language  there  is  no  flexion,  except  what  is  netel- 
prove  from  their  life  among  the  Arabians,  Peri":-    f.iry  to  point  out  the  iiilse/e:;ce  of  gender  and 
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number.  Its  cafe*  are  diftinguifhed  by  articles, 
which  are  only  fingle  letters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word  :  the  pronouns  are  only  fingle  letters  af- 
fixed ;  and  the  prepufitions  are  of  the  fame  cha- 
racter prefixed  to  words.  Its  words  follow  one 
another  in  an  eafy  and  natural  arrangement,  with- 
out intricacy  or  tranfpofition,  without  fufpending 
the  attention,  or  involving  the  fenfe  by  intricate 
and  artificial  periods.  All  thefe  ftriking  aad  pe- 
culiar excellencies  combined,  plainly  demonftrate 
the  beauty,  the  (lability*  and  antiquity  of  the  lan- 
guage under  confideration. 

"  We  would  not,  however,  infinuate  that  this 
tongue  continued  altogether  without  changes. 
We  admit  that  many  radical  words  of  it  were  loft 
in  a  courfe  cf  ages,  and  that  foreign  ones  were 
fubftitutcd  in  their  place.  The  long  fojourningof 
the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt  mull  have  introduced  a 
multitude  of  Egyptian  vocables  and  phrafes  into 
the  vulgar  dialed!  at  lead,  which  muft  have  gradu- 
ally incorporated  with  the  written  language,  and 
in  piocefii  of  lime  have  become  parts  of  its  eflence. 
Bclides,  the  Scripture  informs  u«,  that  there  came 
up  out  of  Egypt  a  mixed  multitude ;  who  muft 
hav  infected  the  llcbicw  tongue  with  the  dialect 
of  Egypt.  As  none  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  radi- 
cals exct  i  d  three  letters,  whatever  words  exceed 
that  numb  r  in  their  radical  Mate,  may  bcjuftly 
.deemed  of  foreign  extraction." 

Sect.  III.   Of  the  Arabic  Language. 

"  We  now  proceed  (fays  Dr  Doig,)  to  give  fomc 
account  of  the  Arabian  language,  which  is  evi- 
dently one  of  the  lifter  diakcls  of  the  Hebrew. 
.Both  were  originally  the  fame ;  the  former  highly 
improved  and  enlarged ;  the  latter,  in  appearance, 
retaining  its  original  fimplicily  and  rude  afpect, 
fpoken  by  a  people  of  a  genius  by  no  means  in- 
ventive. In  this  inquiry  too,  as  in  the  former, 
we  (hall  fpare  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  defcending 
to  the  grammatical  minutise  of  the  tongue.  To 
:thofewho  aic  inclined  to  acquire  the  firft  elements 
of  that  vatious,  copious,  and  highly  improved 
tongue,  we  beg  to  recommend  Erpensi  Rudimenta 
Ling.  Arab.  Golii  Gram.  Arab,  the  di  dentations  of 
Aanri,  tranflated  by  the  elder  Schultcns;  Mr 
Richardfon's  Perfic  and  Arabic  Gram."  &c. 

That  "  the  Hebrew  and  Arabian  are  filter  dia- 
lects, has  been  feldom  controverted  :  but  we  think 
there  is  authentic  hiftorical  evidence  that  they 
were  pofttivcly  owe  and  the  fame,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  appeared  in  its 
infant  unadorned  fimplicity."  Our  learned  author 
endeavours  to  prove  this,  from  various  circum- 
fiances ;  particularly  from  Gen.  x  %$ — 30,  where 
it  is  rccordt  d,  that  the  13  fons  of  Jcktcn  or  Yok~ 
jan  and  their  "  descendants  pofTefled  all  the  mari- 
time coaft  of  Arabia  from  Meftia  {Mocbn)  to  mount 
Sephar  towards  the  eaft  of  that  peninlula."  He 
illuftrates  this  farther  from  Havilaby  the  name  of 
Joktan's  nth  let;,  being  the  name  of  an  extenfive 
country  abounding  with  gold,  mentioned  by  Mo- 
fes,  ^Geu.  ii.  21.)  as  furrounded  by  one  of  the  ri- 
veis  r  Paradile  \  and  he  might  have  urged  a  fimi- 
lar  argument  from  Ophir,  the  name  of  Yoktan's 
nth  ton,  bnng  the  name  of  another  country  in 
Arabia,  a  o  abounding  with  gold.  This  Yoktan, 
lie  fays,  the  Arabians  alfo  call  Kcbtan  ;  and  on  the 
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whole  infers,  that  as  thefc  patriarchs  fpoke  no- 
thing but  Hebrew,  **  the  original  language  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Arabians,  who  inhabit  a  vaft  tnct 
of  country  along  the  fouthern  fhore,  was  that  of 
their  father  Kobtan,  that  is,  the  Hebrew.  Indeed, 
the  moft  learned  Arabians  of  modern  times  unani- 
moufly  acknowledge  this  patriarch  as  the  founder 
of  their  language  as  well  as  of  their  nation. 

"  The  other  diftricts  of  Arabia  w  ere  peopled  by 
the  offspring  of  Abraham  The  Ifhmaelites,  the 
pofterity  of  that  patriarch  by  Hagar,  penetrated 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  peninfula  ;  incorpora- 
ted, and  in  procefs  of  time  became  one  people  with 
the  Kobtanites.  Another  region  was  pofTefled  by 
the  children  of  the  fame  holy  man  by  Cheturah 
his  fee  on  d  wife.  The  Moabites,  Ammonites,  E- 
domites,  Amalekitcs,  &c.  who  frttled  in  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  Arabia  Petrxa,  were  all  branches 
of  Abraham'^  family,  and  ufed  the  fame  language 
with  their  great  progenitor.  The  Scripture  indeed 
fpeaks  of  people  who  inhabited  the  country  la  ft 
mentioned  prior  to  the  branches  of  Abraham's  fa- 
mily; but  thefe  were  extirpated  by  the  former. 
The  conclufion  then  is,  that  ail  the  inhabitants  of 
the  three  divifions  of  Arabia  did,  in  the  earlied 
periods,  univerfally  ufe  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

"  There  was,  we  are  fcnfible,  a  region  of  Arabia 
inhabited  by  the  Cufhim,  or  descendants  of  Cufh. 
This  diftrict  was  fituatcd  on  the  confines  of  Baby- 
lonia. Our  tranfiators  have  confounded  this  coun- 
try with  the  modem  Ethiopia ;  and  have  confe- 
quently  afcribed  the  exploits  of  the  Arabian  Cu- 
ihim  to  the  Ethiopians.  The  Arabian  kings  of 
Babylonia  were  thofe  of  Cufhim.  Thefe  w  ere  con- 
quered and  expelled  Babylonia  by  the  Chafidim. 
Tbefe  fpoke  the  Chaldean  dialect. 

**  The  Arabic  tongue,  originally  pure  Hebrew, 
was  in  procefs  of  time  greatly  altered.   The  Ara- 
bians were  divided  into  many  different  tribes ;  a 
circumftancc  which  naturally  produced  many 
different  dialects.   Thefc,  however,  were  not  of 
foreign  growth.    No  foreign  enemy  ever  con- 
quered thofe  independent  hordes.    The  Perfians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  fometimes  attempted  to 
invade  their  territories  j  but  the  rough nefs  of 
the  ground,  the  fcarcity  of  forage,  the  penury 
of  water,  and  their  natural  bravery  always  pro- 
tected them.   They  were  indeed  once  invaded  by 
the  Abyflinians  or  Ethiopians  with  fome  fhow  of 
fuccefs;  but' thefe  invaders  were  in  a  fhort  time 
expelled  the  country.   Their  language,  of  confe- 
quence,  was  never  adulterated  with  foreign  words 
or  exotic  phrafes  and  idioms.  Whatever  augmen- 
tations or  improvements  it  received  were  derived 
from  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the  natives,  and 
not  from  adventitious  or  imported  acquifitions. 
From  this  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  the  Arabian 
tongue  was  long  ftationary,  and  differed  in  no 
confiderable  degree  from  its  Hebrew  archetype. 
The  learned  Schultens,  in  his  Commentary  on  Job, 
hath  fhown,  to  the  conviction  of  every  candid  in- 
quirer, that  it  is  impofilblc  totinderftand  that  fub- 
lime  compofition  without  having  rccourfe  to  the 
Arabic  idioms.   That  patriarch  was  a  Chuzite. 
His  country  was  a  part  of  Arabia.    His  three 
friends  were  actually  Arabians,  being  the  defend- 
ants of  I fli mat!  and  Efau."    (See  .Tr.H,  Elipha?, 
EuHur&c.)  "His  country  bordered  upon  that 
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of  the  predatory  Chaldeans,  who  were  an  Arabian 
banditti.  When  we  confider  all  thefe  circum- 
ftance?, we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  book  of  Job  was  written  in  Arabic,  as  the  lan- 
guage flood  at  that  period ;  which  could  not  have 
been  later  than  the  age  of  Mofes.  The  learned 
are  generally  agreed  that  this  whole  book,  the  3 
firft  chapters  excepted,  is  a  poetical  compofition, 
replete  with  the  moft  brilliant  and  molt  magnifi- 
cent imagery,  the  boldeft,  the  jufteft,  and  moft 
gorgeous  tropes  and  allufions,  and  a  grandeur  of 
fentiment  wholely  divine.  Whoever  reads  the 
poetical  com  portions  of  the  modern  Arabians  on 
divine  fubjects,  will  difcover  a  ftriking  fimilarity 
both  of  diction  and  fentiment. 

**  Of  thofe  different  dialects  which  prevailed 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Arabia,  the  principal 
were  the  Hemyaret  and  the  Koreifh.  As  for  the 
independent  tribes,  they  had  no  temptation  to  cul- 
tivate any  other  language  than  their  own. 

"  The  Koreiih  tribe  was  the  nobleft  and  the 
moft  learned  of  all  the  weftern  Arabs ;  and  the 
kaabi,  or  fquare  temple  of  Mecca,  was,  before  tht 
er»of  Mohammed,  folely  under  their  protection. 
This  temple  drew  annually  a  great  concourfe  of 
pilgrims  from  every  Arabian  tribe,  and  indeed 
from  every  other  country  where  the  Sabi an  religion 
prevailed.  The  language  of  the  Koreiih  was  flu- 
shed with  emulation  by  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Humbert  of  the  pilgrims  were  people  of  the  firft 
rank.  Great  fairs  were  held  during  their  refidence 
at  Mecca,  and  a  variety  of  amufements  filled  up 
the  intervals  of  their  religious  duties.  In  thefe  en- 
tertainments  literary  compofitions  bore  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  rank  ;  every  roan  of  genius  confider- 
ing  not  his  own  reputation  alone,  but  that  of  his 
nation  or  tribe,  as  interefted  in  his  fuccefs.  Poetry 
and  rhetoric  were  chiefly  efteemed  and  admired. 
An  affembly  at  Ocadb,  had  been  cftablifhed  about 
the  end  of  the  6tk  century,  where  all  were  admit* 
ted  to  a  rivalfliip  of  genius.  The  merits  of  their 
refpective  productions  were  impartially  determined 
by  the  afiembly ;  and  the  moft  approved  of  their 
poems,  written  on  (:lk ,  in  characters  of  gold,  were 
with  much  folemnity  fufpended  in  the  temple  as 
the  higheft  mark  of  honour  which  could  be  con- 
ferred on  literary  merit.  Thefe  poems  were  call- 
ed the  Moallabat,  fufpended,  or  Modhabebat%  golden. 
Several  of  thefe  are  prelerved  in  many  European 
libraries. 

"  From  this  attention  to  promote  emulation, 
and  refine  their  language,  the  dialed  of  the  Ko- 
reiih became  the  pureft,  the  richeft,  and  the  moft 
polite  of  all  the  Arabian  idioms.  It  was  ftudied 
with  a  kind  of  predilection ;  anil  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  century  it  was  the  general  language 
of  Arabia,  the  other  dialects  being  either  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  or  Hiding  gradually  into  difufe.  By 
this  lingular  idiomatic  union,  the  Arabic  has  ac- 
quired a  prodigious  fecundity;  whilft  the  luxuri- 
ance of  fynonymes,  and  the  equivocal  or  oppofite 
fenfes  of  the  fame  or  fimilar  words,  hatb  furnifhed 
their  writers  with  a  wonderful  power  of  indulging, 
in  the  fulleft  range,  their  favourite  paflion  for  an- 
ttthefis  and  quaint  allufion.  One  inltance  of  this 
we  have  in  the  word  veli ;  which  fignitiesa/>r//»r«r, 
a  friend,  and  alio  a  JJove.  This  fame  word,  with 
the  change  of  one  letter  only,  becomes  rati ; 
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which,  without  equivocation,  imports  a  jovcreign. 
Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  ilmoft  every  page 
of  every  Arabic  dictionary.  But  all  thole  advan- 
tages of  this  incomparable  language  are  merely 
modern,  and  do  not  reach  higher  than  the  begin- 
of  the  6th  century. 

"  The  Koran  was  written  in  the  dialect  of 
Koreifh  ;  a  circumftance  which  communicated  ad- 
ditional fplendour  to  that  In  inch  of  the  Arabian 
tongue.  It  has  been  proved,  that  the  language  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Arabia  was  genuine  He- 
brew ;  but  a  qut  ftion  arifes,  whether  the  Arabians 
actually  preferved  their  original  tongue  pure  and 
unfophifticated  during  a  fpace  of  3000  years,  which 
elapfed  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed ?  or  whether,  during  th  <t  period,  it  un- 
derwent any  changes  and  deviations  from  the 
original  ftandard? — The  admirers  faf  that  language 
ftrenuouOy  maintain  the  former  pofition ;  others, 
who  are  more  moderate  in  their  attachment,  are 
difpofed  to  admit  the  latter.  Chardin  obferves  at 
the  oriental  languages  in  general,  that  they  do  not 
vary  and  fluctuate  with  time  like  the  European 
tongues. 

"  Prof.  John  Robertfon,  and  the  great  Schultens, 
are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  language  in  quef- 
tion,  though  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
ftreams  and  canals,  ft  ill  flowed  pure  and  limpid 
in  its  courfe.  But  every  oriental  fchol«r  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  Koran  is  in  a  manner  ob- 
folete,  and  become  almoft  a  dead  language,  it  the 
Arabian  has  deviated  fo  very  confiderably  from 
the  ftandard  of  the  Koran  in  little  more  than  1000 
years,  by  a  parity  of  reafon  we  may  infer,  that 
much  greater  deviations  muft  have  affected  the 
language  in  the  fpace  of  3000  years. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  by  fuch  as  maintain  the 
unfullied  purity  of  the  Arabian  tongue,  that  it 
was  originally  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew,  or  with 
the  ancient  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Let  any  one 
now  compare  the  words,  idioms,  and  phrafeolo- 
gy  of  the  Koran  with  the  remains  of  thole  three 
languages  and  the  difference  will  be  palpable. 
This  circumftance,  one  would  think,  indicates  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  a  remarkable  alteration. 

"  There  are  ftrong  reafons  to  believe  that  Job 
was  an  Arabian,  and  flourilhed  prior  to  Mofcs, 
perhaps  as  early  as  Jacob.  (See  Job,  §  1.)  The 
ftyle,  the  genius,  the  figurative  tone  of  the  com- 
pofition ;  the  amazing  fublimity  of  the  fentiments, 
the  allufions,  the  p  ithos,  the  boldnefs,  the  varie- 
ty, the  irregularity,  and  the  poetical  enthufialin 
which  pervade  the  whole  poem,  ftrong iy  breathe 
the  Arabian  fpirit ;  indeed  the  very  did  ion  is  pe- 
culiar to  that  tingle  book,  and  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  Pfalms  and  every  poetical  part  of  the 
facred  canon.  If  we  compare  this  book  with 
Mohammed's  Koran,  we  fhall  fcarce  find  any  re- 
femblance  of  words  or  phrafeology ;  but  a  won- 
derful fimilarity  of  figures,  enthufiafm,  and  ele- 
vation of  fentiments.  "  We  then  conclude,  that 
the  Arabic  did  actually  lofe  and  gain  a  multitude 
of  vocables  between  the  era  of  its  firft  eftablifh- 
metit  among  the  descendants  of  Jokian  and  Ifli- 
mael  and  the  birth  of  the  impoftor. 

**  The  art  of  writing  was  introduced  among 
the  Arabs  at  a  very  late  period:  Without  the  *f- 
Gltancc  of  this  art,  one  would  think  it  altogether 

impoffible 
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impoffible  to  prcferte  any  language  in  its  primaeval 
purity  and  fimplicity.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
the  art  was  known  among  the  Hamyarites  at  a  very 
eariy  period.  Thefe  people  were  fovereigns  of 
Arabia  during  a  courfe  of  many  ages.  Their 
character  was  fomewhat  pcrpleled  and  confufed. 
Monuments  bearing  inferiptions  in  tbefe  cha- 
racters are  (till  to  be  fecn  in  fome  places  of  Arabia. 
Some  were  engraved  on  rocks ;  and  to  thefe  we 
think  it  probable  that  Job  alludes,  in  thofe  paffages 
where  he  intimates  an  inclination  to  have  his  fuf- 
ferings  recorded  in  a  book,  and  graven  in  the  rock 
for  ever.  We  corclude  then,  that  the  Hamyarites 
knew  the  art  of  writing  from  carliett  antiquity, 
and  that  the  letters  they  employed  were  the  rude 
Chaldaic  in  their  unimproved  ftate. 

44  With  refpect  to  the  highly  pohfhed  Koreilh- 
ites,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  letters  til!  a  few  years 
before  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  Ebn  Chalican, 
one  of  their  moft  celebrated  hiftorians,  informs 
us,  that  Moramer  the  fon  of  Morra,  a  native  of 
Anbaris,  in  Irak,  firft  inventc  J  alphabetical  cha- 
racters, and  taught  his  countrymen  to  ufe  them, 
from  whom  this  noble  invention  was  derived  to 
the  Korciihites.  Thefe  letters,  though  neither 
beautiful  nor  convenient,  were  long  ufed  by  the 
Arabs.  They  were  denominated  Cupbite,  from 
Cupba,  a  city  of  Irak.  In  thi*  character  the  ori- 
ginal copy  of  the  Koran  was  written.  Thefe 
we  think  were  the  original  clamfy  characters, 
which  were  retained  by  the  vulgar,  after  the 
beautiful  fquare  Chaldaic  letters  were  invented ; 
and  probably  ufed  by  priefts,  philofophers,  and 
the  learned  in  general.  Thefe  letters  are  often  at 
this  day  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the  titles  of  books 
and  public  inferiptions. 

«*  Abauli,  the  fon  of  Mocla,  about  300  years 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  found  out  a  more 
elegant  and  more  expeditious  character.  This 
invention  of  Abauli  was  afterwards  carried  to 
perfection  by  Ebn  Bowla,  who  died  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  413,  when  Kader  was  caliph  of 
Bigdad.  This  character,  with  little  variation, 
obtains  at  this  day. 

*f  The  vifier  above-mentioned,  who  carried  the 
Arabian  alphabet  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  in- 
vented and  annexed  the  vowel  points  for  the  fake 
of  cafe  and  expedition  in  writing ;  from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  prior  to  the  10th  century  the  Ara- 
bians had  no  vowel  points.  His  defign,  in  fabri- 
cating thefe  points,  was  confeffedly  eafe  and  expe- 
dition in  writing ;  which  furnifhes  a  prefumption 
that  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  were  devifed  at  fome 
late  perintl  for  the  very  fame  purpofes." 

Our  room  permits  us  not  to  follow  our  author 
in  his  leirncd  diflertation  on  the  richnefs  and 
variety  of  the  Arabic  language;  on  the  oratory 
and  poetry  of  the  Arabian  authors ;  or  to  copy  his 
long  and  learned  quotations  in  praifeof  that  people 
and  language,  from  Bifhop  Pococke's  Latin  Oration 
on  that  (object.  "  To  thefe  (fays  Dr  Doig), "  we 
might  add  quotations  from  Erpenius's  oration  on 
the  lame  fubject,  lrom  Golius,  Scbulten?,  Hottin- 
gcr,  Bochart,  and  Sir  William  Jones;  betides  a 
whole  cloud  of  oriental  witneMes,  whole  extrava- 
gant encomiums  \vo::ld  rather  aftonifh  than  edify 
c::r  readers.  Thefe  panegyrics  may  perhaps  be  in 
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fome  meafure  hyperbolical;  but  in  general  we 
believe  them  pretty  well  founded.  At  the  fame 
time  we  are  convinced,  that  the  Arabic,  however 
melodious  in  the  ears  of  a  native,  founds  harm  and 
unharmonious  in  that  of  a  European. 

44  Bochart,  Hotttnger,  Schultens,  Pococke, 
Hunt,  and  Robertfon,  &c.  have  lavifhed  a  profufion 
of  learning,  in  proving  the  affinity  and  dialectical 
cognation  between  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  The 
learned  profeffors  of  the  untverfity  of  Ley  den  were 
the  firft  who  entered  upon  the  career  of  Arabian 
learning.  To  them  the  European  ftudents  are 
principally  indebted  for  what  knowledge  of  that 
language  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain. 
The  palm  of  glory,  in  this  branch  of  literature,  is 
due  to  Golius,  whofe  works  are  equally  profound 
and  elegant ;  fo  perfpicuous  in  method,  that  they 
may  always  be  confulted  without  fatigue,  and  read 
without  languor.  Erpenius's  excellent  grammar 
and  dictionary  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  explain 
the  hiftory  of  Tmmur,  by  Ibni  Arabjbah.  If  he  has 
once  mattered  that  fublime  work,  he  will  under- 
ffand  the  learned  Arabic  better  than  moft  of  the 
Khatabs  of  Conftantinople  or  of  Mecca. 

The  Arabian  language,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  boafted  perfections,  has  undoubtedly 
fhared  the  fate  of  other  living  languages;  it  has 
gradually  undergone  fuch  confiderable  alterations, 
that  the  Arabic  fpoke  and  written  in  the  age  of 
Mohammed  may  be  now  regarded  as  a  dead 
language ;  it  is  indeed  fo  widely  different  from  the 
modern  language  of  Arabia,  that  it  is  taught  and 
ftudied  in  the  college  of  Mecca  juft  as  the  Latin 
is  at  Rome. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Chaldean,  Phoenicia*, 
Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian,  and  Egyptian 
Languages. 

44  As  there  is  a  very  ftrict  diatectical  analogy 
among  thefe  laoj^uages,"  (continues  our  learned 
author)  **  wejiave  arranged  them  all  under  one 
fed  ion;  fince  what  is  obferved  relating  to  one 
of  them  may  be  extended  to  them  all. 

44  The  Chaldeans,  or  Cha/iJim,  as  they  are  called 
in  Scripture,  were  the  descendants  of  Chefed  the 
fon  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham.  They 
drove  the  Cufhim  or  Arabians  out  of  Babylonia, 
and  pofieffed  themfelves  of  that  country  at  a 
very  early  period.  As  they  were  the  pofterity 
of  Nahor,  the  defcendant  of  Heber,  they  un- 
doubtedly fpoke  the  original  Hebrew  tongue,  as 
well  as  the  other  branches  of  that  family.  But 
being  an  ingenious  inventive  people,  they  fcem 
to  have  polifhed  their  language  with  much  care 
and  delicacy. 

44  The  only  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient 
Chaldaic  language  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  thofc  are  to  be  contained  in  268 
verfes,  of  which  we  have  aoo  in  Daniel,  reaching 
from  verfe  4th,  chap.  ii.  to  chap.  viii.  excluOve; 
in  Ezra  67»  in  chap.  iv.  17  verfes;  chap.  v.  17; 
chap.  vi.  18;  and  in  chap.  vii.  15;  in  Jeremiah, 
chap.  x.  there  is  extant  only  one  verfe.  From 
thefe  fragments,  compared  with  the  Hebrew, 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  difference  between 
that  language  and  the  Chaldaic  is  fcarce  equal  to 
that  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialects  of  the 
Greek. 

44  Whatever 
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««  Whatever  might  hate  been  the  form  of  the  thage  and  Hippo  fpoke  a  dialect  of  the  old  Punic 

moft  ancient  Chaldaic  letters,  it  is  generally  known  which  nearly  refembled  the  Hebrew.  Procopiut, 

that  the  beautiful  fquare  characters,  in  which  the  dt  beilo  Gcth.  informs  usa  that  tnere  exifted  in  his 

Hebrew  Scriptures  began  to  be  written  after  the  days  in  Africa  a  pillar  with  this  inferipiion  ia 

age  of  Ezra,  were  current  among  them  at  ah  era  Hebrew,     We  flee  from  the  face  of  JoQiua  the 

prior  to  the  Babylonifli  captivity.   Thofe  elegant  robber,  the  fon  of  Nun."    The  names  of  all  the 

characters  v.  ere  probably  the  invention  of  the  Chal-  ancient  cities  built  by  the  Carthaginians  on  the 

<Jean  academies,  which  were  eftablifhed  in  various  coaft  of  Africa  are  eafily  reducible  to  a  Hebrew 

parts  of  that  cxtenfive  and  fertile  country.  original.   The  Carthaginian  names  of  perfons 

"  The  Chaldean  declenfions.  and  conjugations  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftory,  fuch 

differ  fo  little  from  the  Hebrew  modifications,  as  Himilco,  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal,  Hannibal,  Han  no, 


that  it  would  be  fupcrfluous  to  dwell  upon  them. 
The  molt  effectual  way  to  acquire  an  idea  of  the 
ancient  Chaldaic,  is  to  decompound  the  names 
confefledly  of  that  dialect,  which  occur  in  many 
places  of  Scripture.  By  this  method  of  proceeding, 
its  beautiful  ftructure  and  expreflive  energy  will  be 
readily  comprehended,  even  by  the  molt  illiterate 
clafles  of  our  readers.  At  the  fame  time  the  Chaldaic 
and  ancient  Syriac  bore  fo  near  a  refemplance  to 
each  other,  that  they  have  generally  been  clafled 
under  one  head." 

Here  Dr  Doi«  difplays  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages  by  many 
inftances  of  fynonymes  in  both,  from  which 
fliall  only  quote  a  few  lines: 

"  Almoft  all  the  Chaldean  proper 
which  occur  either  in  (acred  or  profane  hiftory 
are  evidently  of  an  Hebrew  original,  or  cognate 
with  that  language.  We  (hall  fubjoin  a  few 
examples.  Nabonujfar  is  evidently  compounded 
of  Nabo  and  nazur,  both  Hebrew  words,  figni- 
fying,  to  prophecy  and  to  keep.  Nabopolazar  is 
made  up  of  Nabo  PmJ,  the  fame  with  Bel,  moft 
high,  and  Azert  girded*  alluding  to  arms.  Beltjis 
ia  made  up  of  Bel  and  kvm  EJha,  fire,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Bdlhazzar,  Beltilhazzar,  Nerigliflar, 
Nebuzaradan,  Rabmag,  Rabfaris,  Nergal-SharCh 
zer,  Rablhakeb,  Ezarbaddon,  Merodach,  Evil- 
Merodach,  and  uumberlefs  others,  are  fo  mani- 
feftly  reducible  to  Hebrew  vocables,  when  de- 
compounded, that  the  oriental  fcholar  will  readily 
diftinguiO)  tbem. 

«*  Names  of  places  in  the  Chaldaic  are  likewife 
fo  nearly  Hebrew,  that  nothing  but  the  dialectical 
tone  feparates  them.  Thus,  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans 
is  actually  it*  tight,  that  city  being  facred  to  the 
fun  i  Sippora  is  plainly  the  Hebrew  word  Zipporah  / 
Cqrehemi/h,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  is  evidently 
compofed  of  Kir  or  Kar,  a  city,  and  CJumoflj,  a 
name  of  the  fun.  In  Ihort,  every  Chaldean  or  old 
Syrian  word  now  extant,  without  any  difficulty, 
bewray  their  Hebrew  original. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Phoenician  language,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  that  of  the  ancient  Canaanitcs.  That  this 
was  one  of  the  original  dialects,  and  confequently 
a  cognate  of  the  Hebrew,  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged. Inftead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to 
prove  this  pofition,  we  may"  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  Bochart,  where  that 
author  has  in  a  manner  demonftrated  this  point, 
by  deriving  almoft  all  the  names  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  from  the  Hebrew,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  th  it  the  dialect  of  thofc  people  was  clofely 
connected  with  that  tongue.  St  Auguftine,  dt 
Civitate  Dei,  has  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time 
many  of  the  vulgar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 


Dido,  Anna  or  Hannah,  Sopbonilba,  Gifca, 
Maherbal,  Adhe/bal,  ficc.  all  breathe  a  Hebrew 
extraction. 

44  The  Greeks  borrowed  a  great  part  of  their 
religious  worfhip  from  this  people ;  of  conic - 
q  uence,  the  names  of  moft  of  their  gods  are  Phoeni- 
cian. Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  is  actually  Hebrew. 
The  names  of  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in 
the  fragments  of  Sanchomathon,  preserved  by 
Eufebius,  are  all  of.  Hebrew  complexion.  The 
names  mentioned  io  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of 
places  which  belonged  to  the  Canaariites  prior  to 
the  invafion  of  the  Ifraetites  under  Jofhua,  are  as 
much  Hebrew  as  thofe  which  were  afterwards 
fubftituted  in  their  ftead. 

44  The  ifland  of  Malta  (anciently  Melita)  was 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  many  ages 
before  the  Moors  took  pofleffion  of  it.  Among 
the  vulgar  of  that  ifland  many  Punic  vocables  are 
current  to  this  day,  all  which  may  be  readily 
traced  up  to  the  Hebrew  fountain.  To  thefe  we 
may  add  many  inferiptions  on  (tones,  coin*, 
medals,  flee,  which  are  certainly  Phoenician,  and 
as  certainly  of  Hebrew  extraction." 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Ethiopians,  our  learned  author 
gives  an  ingenious  diflertation,  with  many  quota- 
tions from  Jofcpbus,  Diododorus  the  Sicilian, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  flee,  from  which  he  infers,  that 
"  the  Ethiopians  were  a  colony  of  Cuihites;  were 
originally  fovereigns  of  Sbioar  or  Chaldea,  and 
confequently  fpoke  either  Chaldaic*  or  a  dialect  of 
that  tongue;  that  their  colonifts  muft  have  ufed 
the  fame  language ;  that  the  ancient  Ethiopians 
were  a  people  highly  poliflied,  and  celebrated  ia 
the  moft  early  ages  on  account  of  their  virtue  and 
piety ;  and  that  the  common  letters  of  that  people 
were  the  facred  character  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the 
Cuphite,  (fee  Seft.  III.)  For  further  information  we 
refer  our  inquifilive  readers  to  the  very  learned 
Job  Ludolf's  excellent  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  Abyfliniaji  or  Gecze  tongue.  We  fliall 
here  only  endeavour  to  gratify  them  with  a  very 
brief  account  of  the  modern  Ethiopic  Abyrfinian 
tongue ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  late 
James  Bruce,  Efq.  th.it  indefatigable  and  adven- 
turous traveller. 

44  The  moft  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia  (now 
called  Abyssinia)  was  the  Gerz,  which  was 
fpoken  by  the  ancient  Cufliite  fhepherds.  This 
approaches  neareft  to  the  old  Chaldaic.  Upon  a 
revolution  in  that  country,  the  court  refided 
many  years  in  Amhara  (fee  Ethiopia,  §  16); 
where  the  people  fpoke  a  different  language,  or 
at  leaft  a  very  different  dialect  of  the  fanu-  lan- 
guage. During  this  interval,  the  Gen,  or  lan- 
guage of  the  fhepherd?,  was  dropt,  and  retained 
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only  in  writings  and  as  a  dead  language;  the  fa- 
cred Scriptures  being  in  that  tongue  only  faved 
it  from  going  into  difufe.  This  tongue  is  exceed- 
ingly h»  r(h  and  unharmonious.  It  is  full  of  thefe 
two  letters  D  and  T,  in  which  an  accent  is  put 
that  nearly  refembles  Hammering.  Conlidering 
the  Imall  extent  of  fea  that  divides  this  country 
fro  n  Arabia,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  has 
gre  it  affinity  with  the  Arabic.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  underftand  any  other 
of  the  oriental  languages ;  and  as  the  roots'  of 
many  Hebrew  words  are  only  to  be  found  he're, 
it  feems  to  be  abfolute'y  neceflary  to  all  thofe  who 
wifh  to  obtain  a  critical  ikill  in  that  language. 

«•  The  Ethiopic  alphabet  confifts  of  a6  letters, 
each  of  which,  by  a  virgula  or  point  annexed,  va- 
ries its  found  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thofe  »6 
form  as  it  were  fU  diftinct  letters.  At  firft  they 
had  but  35  of  thefe  original  letters,  the  Latin  P 
being  wanting ;  fc  that  they  were  obliged  to  fdb- 
ititute  another  letter  in  its  place.  Paulus,  for 
example,  they  call  Tnulus,  Aulus^  or  Caulus:  Ptt- 
roj  they  pronounce  Ketros.  At  laft  they  fubfti- 
tuted  T,  and  added  this  to  the  end  of  their  alpha- 
bet;  giving  it  the  force  of  F,  though  it  was  really 
a  repetition  of  a  character  rather  than  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  one.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  ao 
others  of  the  nature  of  dipthongs. 

"  The  Amharic,  during  the  long  banifhment 
of  the  royal  family  in  Shoa,  became  the  language 
of  ti  e  court,  and  7  new  characters  were  added  to 
anfwer  the  prnounciation  of  this  new  language ; 
but  no  book  was  ever  yet  written  in  any  other 
language  than  Geez.  There  is  an  old  law  in  the 
country,  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  whoever 
fhall  attempt  to  tranflate  the  Holy  Scripture  into 
Amharic  or  any  other  language,  his  throat  fhall 
be  cut  after  the  manner  in  which  they  kill  fheep, 
bis  family  fold  to  flavery,  and  their  houfes  razed 
to  the  ground. 

**  The  molt  ancient  name  of  Egypt  was  ATJz- 
raim,  of  confequence  the  inhabitants  fiill  call  it 
Mefri.  It  appears  from  the  facred  hiftorian,  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Mizraim, 
the  ad  fon  of  Ham.  Mizraim  had  feveral  fons,  who 
fettled  in  that  country.  The  language  of  the 
Mizraim  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fitter  dialects 
of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Arabic,  Chatdaic,  &c. 
But  the  origin  of  that  people,  their  language,  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  institutions,  have  been  fo  warp- 
ed and  confounded,  both  by  their  own  hiftorians 
and  thofe  of  other  countries,  that  one  is  fcarce 
able  to  determine  what  to  believe  or  what  to  re- 
ject." But  we  are  afllired  by  the  facred  records, 
that  Egypt  was  a  populous,  rich,  and  flourifliing 
kingdom,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Abraham.  Had 
the  Deita,  or  L&wer  Egypt,  been  a  pool  of  flagnat- 
ing  water,  (as  Herodotus,  Di  odor  us,  Strabo,  &c. 
pretend,)  at  any  time  after  the  general  deluge,  it 
could  not  have  been  drained,  cleared,  cultivated, 
and  flocked  with  inhabitants,  fo  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham. 

««  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  is  pofitive  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  of  Ethiopians;  and 
this  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  funilarity  of 
features,  cuftoms,  laws,  religious  ceremonies,  &c. 
between  the  two  nations,    That  there  was  a  ccn- 
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ftant  intercom fe  of  good  offices  between  thefe  two 
branches  of  the  Hamitcs,  cannot  be  quvftinned. 

"  We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  the  Egyptian  language;  but  becaufe 
Egypt  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  na- 
tive land  of  hieroglyphics,  and  becaufe  many  are 
of  opinion  that  hieroglyphical  characters  were 
prior  to  alphabetical,  we  lhall  hazard  a  few  con- 
jectures with  repect  to  that  fpecies  of  writing. 

"  The  end  of  fpeech  in  general,  is  to  enable 
men  to  communicate  their  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions one  to  another  when  prefent;  the  ufe  of 
writing  is  to  perform  the  fame  office  when  people 
are  at  a  diftance.  Hieroglyphics  are  faid  to  have 
been  invented  to  fupply  this  defect.  The  moft 
ancient  languages  were  every  where  full  of  tropes 
and  figures  borrowed  from  fenfible  objects.  This 
circumftanee  would  naturally  fuggeft  to  favages 
the  idea  of  conveying  their  fentiments  to  each 
other,  when  abient,  by  delineations  of  corporeal 
objects.  Thus,  if  a  favage  afked  a  loan  of  his 
friend's  horfe,  he  might  convey  to  h'm  the  figure 
of  that  animal ;  and  fo  of  others.  This  was  the 
very  lowcft  fpecies  of  ideal  communication,  and 
has  been  ftyled  pi&ure-<tvriti~g. 

**  Some  tavage  leader,  more  fagacious  than  the 
vulgar  herd,  would  obferve  that  certain  fenfible 
objects  were  fitted  to  reprefent  certain  human 
paffions,  and  even  fome  abftraet  ideas.  In 
this  cafe  a  horn  might  be  the  emblem  of  power., 
a  fworJof  bravery,  a  Hon  of  Jwy,  a  fox  of  cunning, 
a  ferptnt  of  malice,  &c.  By  and  by  artificial  figns 
might  be  contrived  to  exprefs  fuch  ideas  as  could 
not  readily  be  denoted  by  bodily  objects.  This 
might  be- called  fymbol  cnl  writing.  Such  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Chinefe  charaders ;  and  hence 
that  prodigious  number  of  letters  of  which  the 
written  language  of  that  people  is  compofed.  Far- 
ther they  could  not  proceed,  notwithfranding  their 
boa  (led  Inventive  powers;  and  farther,  we  believe, 
no  nation  ever  did  proceed,  who  had  once  no 
other  characters  but  hieroglyphical.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  arrived  at  hieroglyphical  writing,  but 
had  not  taken  one  flep  towards  alphabetical.  The 
Hurons  employ  hieroglyphical  fymbols,  but  never 
entertained  a  fingle  idea  of  alphabetical.  In  a 
word,  we  think  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  analogy 
between  thefe  two  fpecies  to  conduct  from  the  ore 
to  the  other;  we  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  hie- 
roglyphical characters  were  never  the  vulgar  chan- 
nels of  ideal  conveyance  among  civilized  people. 

«*  In  this  point  we  differ  from  many  learned, 
judicious,  and  ingenious  writers;  fome  of  whom 
have  invelligated  the  intermediate  ftages  through 
which  ,  the  fabricators  of  characters  muft  have 
pafTed  from  hieroglyphical  to  alphabetical  writing. 
For  our  part,  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
alphabetical  writing  was  an  antediluvian  inven- 
tion :  and  we  now  lay  it  down,  that  among  alt 
thofe  nations  which  fettled  near  the  centre  of  ci- 
vilization, hieroglyphics  were,  comparatively,  a 
modern  fabrication. 

«♦  The  Orientals  are  ■extravagantly  devoted  to 
allegory  and  fiction.  P!  nn  unadorned  truth  with 
them  has  no  charms.  Hence  that  e\tiavapart 
medley  of  fables  and  li  mine*-  with  which  ail  an- 
tiquity is  replete,  and  by  which  all  ancient  uiftory 
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i*  difguifcd  and  corrupted.  Every  doctrine  of  re-  But  by  this  time  the  Egyptian  had  deviated  con' 

ligion,  every  precept  of  morality,  was  tendered  fiderably  from  the  original  language  of  mankind/ 

to  mankind  in  oara'ules  and  proverbs.    It  was  The  Erfe,  fpoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,' 

among  the  ancients  an  univerfal  opinion,  that  the  and  the  Irifti,  are  known  to  be  both  branches  of 

moft  facred  arcana  of  religion,  morality,  and  the  the  old  Oltic;  yet  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  an 

fublime  fciences,  were  not  to  be  communicated  Irifhman  can  hardly  underftand  each  other.  The 

to  the  uninitiated  rabbit.    For  this  reafon  every  Hebrew  dialect  had  been  In  a  manner  ftationary,- 

thing  C*CTed  was  involved  in  allegorical  darknefs.  from  the  migration  of  Abraham  to  that  period  * 

(Sec  Mysteries,  §  3,  4.)  whereas  the  Egyptian,  being  fpoken  by  a  powers 

"  Here,  then,  we  ought  to  look  for  the  origin  ful,  civilized,  and  highly  cultivated  people,  muft 

of  hieroglyphical  or  picture-writing  among  the  ci-  have  received  many  improvements  in  two  centu- 

viiized  nations  of  the  eaft.    They  employed  that  ries. 

fpecies  of  writing  to  conceal  the  mod  important  "  CAbwius  was  originally  an  Eyptian;  that 
heads  of  their  doctrines.  The  Egyptian  priefta  leader  brought  a  new  let  of  letters  fntO  Greece- 
were  mod  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  deviling  Thefe  are  generally  deemed  to  be  Phoenician, 
thofe  emblematical  reprefentations;  but  other  na-  They  were  nearly  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Pe- 
tions  1  ike  wife  employed  them.  We  learn  from  lafgic.  Danaoft,  Perfeus,  Lelex,  Sec.  were  of  E- 
the  fragments  of  Berofus,  prcferved  by  Syncellus  gyptian  extraction;  they  too  adopted  the  Cad- 
and  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  that  the  walla  of  the  mean  characters,  without  fubftituting  any  of  their 
temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  were  covered  all  over  own.  The  Jonim,  or  Ionian s,  emigrated  from" 
with  thofe  emblematical  paintings.  Thefe  cha-  Gaza,  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  and  their  letters  are 
rafters  were  called  'apt,  becaufe  they  were  chiefly  known  to  have  differed  very  little  from  thofe  of 
employed  to  reprefent  facred  objects;  and  Cadmus  and  the  Pelafgi.  The  conclufion,  there- 
becaufe  they  were  originally  carved  or  engraved,  fore,  is,  that  the  vulgar  Egyptian  letters  were  tbef 
Their  name  points  to  their  original  ufe.   See  He-  fame  with  the  Phoenician. 

rodot.  I.  ii.  Diod.  Sic.  1. i.  Strabo,  I.  xvii.  Plut.  His  "  We  are  fenlible  that  there  are  found  upon  E- 

and  Ofiris;  Clem.  Alex.  Eufeb.  Pnrp.  Evang.  gyptian  monuments  characters  altogether  different 

Horapollo's  Hieroglyphica,  &c.  from  thofe  we  have  been  defcribing.   The  Ethio- 

"  The  Egyptians  afcribed  the  invention  of  let-  pians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Perfians,  the  Greeks, 

ters  to  Tbotb,  Theittb,  or  Thyctbi  the  Greek  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  have,  at  different  times/ 

"ffM»c;  and  the  Roman  Mcrcurius.  (See  Her-  been  fovereigns  of  that  unhappy  country.  Per- 

mes,  Mercury,  and  Thoth.)    He  was  pro-  haps  other  nations,  whofe  memory  is  now  buried 

bably  fome  eminent  inventive  genius,  who  flourifli-  in  obliviod,  may  have  erected  monuments,  and 

ed  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  covered  them  with  inferiptions  compofed  of  words 

and  taught  the  rude  favages  the  art  of  writing.  taken  from  different  languages." 

**  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egypti-  The  learned  Dr  next  proceeds  "  to  fhow,  thatf 

ans  had  two  kinds  of  letters;  the  one  facred,  the  tnoft  part  of  the  names  of  pcrfonl  and  places,  &c. 

other  common:  the  former  the  priefts  taught  their  which  have  been  conveyed  down  to  us,  may,  in 

own  children,  the  latter  all  learned  promifcuoufly.  general,  be  reduced  to  a  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Sy- 

Clemens  Alex,  mentions  three  different  ftyles  of  rian,  or  Chaldean  original."   This  he  does  in  a 

writing  employed  by  theEgyptians :  1.  Epijltio-  manner  which  muft  be  highly  interefting  to  thofe 

Rrapby,  or  writing'letters;  2.  the  facred  character,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  orieiitar  languages; 

which  the  facred  fcribes  employed;  3.  the  hiero-  but  which,  to  the  majority  of  Englilh  readers, 

glyphic  character,  one  part  of  which  is  expreffed  would  afford  neither  inftruction  nor  entertainment, 

by  the  firft  elements,  and  called  Cjriologic,  that  is,  But  from  this  fpecimcn  Dr  Doig  feems  clearly  to 

capital,  and  the  other  Jjmbolic.  prove,  that  the  Egyptian  language,  in  the  more  early 

*'  The  moft  faithful  fpecimen  of  the  vulgar  lan-  ages,  was  one  of  thofe  dialects  into  which  that  of 

guage  of  the  Egyptian,  is,  we  believe,  ftill  pre-  the  defcendants  of  the  pbftdilnvian  patriarchs  waa 

ferved  in  the  Coptic,  which,  however,  is  fo  re-  divided,  a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge."  Our 

plcte  with  Grecifms,  that  it  muft  be  difficult  to  learned  readers  may  confult  Bochart'af  Chanaant 

trace  it  out.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greek  was  Walton's  Proleg.  Gebelin's  Monde  Prim.  Jatne* 

the  language  of  the  court,  and  confequently  muft  fon's  SpLUegia,  &c.  , 

have  diffufed  itfelf  over  all  the  country.    Hence,  v    nt ,u  o......t  .u/»,«m 

we  believe,  two  thirds  of  the  Coptic  are  Greek  SECT*  V'  0ftht  P"S,AW  ^NOVAGI. 

words,  diverfified  by  their  terminations,  declen-  u  The  Persian  language  (fays  Dr  Doig,)  if 

Hons,   and  conjugations  only.    See  Chriftian  divided  into  the  ancient  and  modem ;  the  former 

Scholtz's  Egyptian  and  Coptic  grammar  and  die-  of  which  is  at  this  day  very  imperfectly  known, 

tionary,  corrected  and  pubiifhed  by  Godfred  the  latter  is  at  prrfent  one  of  the  moft  exprelfivc, 

Woide,  Oxford,  1788.  and  at  the  fame  time  otic  of  the  moft  highly  po- 

"  The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  muft  have  lifted  in  the  world, 

fpoken  the  fame  language,  one  of  the  After  dia-  **  When  Mohammed  was  born,  and  Axu'shi'-. 

h*cts  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Arabian,  Cufhite,  rava'n,  whom  he  calls  the  jufi  king,  fat  on  the 

*&c.    This  is  not  a  mere  conjecture;  it  may  be  throne  of  Perfia,  twor  languages  were  generally 

proved  by  many  examples.  It  is  true,  that  when  prevalent  m  that  empire.    The  one  was  called 

Jofeph's  brethren  went  down  to  Egypt,  they  could  Deri,  and  was  the  dialect  of  the  conrt,  being  only 

not  underftand  the  Egyptian  idiom  which  he  fpokc;  a  refined  and  elegant  branch  of  the  Parfi;  and  that 

nor  would  he,  had  he  been  actually  an  Egyptian,  of  the  learned,  in  which  moft  books  were  com- 

hive  BOderltood  them  without  an  interpreter,  pofed,  and  which  badthe  name  of  Pahlaru  eithvr 
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from  the  heroes  who  fpake  it  in  former  times,  or 
from  Pabltty  a  trad  of  land  which  included  fame 
confiderable  citiea  of  Iran.  Bolides  thefe  a  very 
ancient  and  abHrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the 
priefts  and  philofophcrs,  called  the  language  of 
the  zend,  becaufe  a  book  on  religious  and  mo- 
ral duties  which  they  held  facred,  and  which  bore 
tbat  name,  had  been  written  in  it ;  while  the  Pa- 
ZtnJ  nr  comment  on  that  work  was  compofed  in 
Pahlavi,  as  a  more  popular  dialog.  The  letters 
of  this  book  were  called  zend,  and  the  language 
avefta. 

u  The  zfnd  and  the  old  Pahlavi  are  now  almoft 
extind  in  Iran,  and  very  few  even  of  the  Gncbres 
can  read  it;  while  the  Pur/t,  remaining  almoft  puce 
in  Shalnamtb,  his,  by  the  intermixture  of  Arabic 
words,  and  many  imperceptible  changes  now 
become  a  new  language  exquifi><Jy  p  >UfiVd  by  a 
feriesof  fine  writers  both  ':i  pro  ft'  md  verfc. 

*'  The  vrry  learnrd  Sir  WiTiam  Jones  is  on  5 ;!ent 
that  the  PjrJI  abounds  with  words  from  the  Shan- 
fcrit, with  no  other  change  than  fuch  as  may.be 
obferved  in  the  numerous  dialers  of  India;  that 
very  many  Perfian  imperatives  are  the  roots  of 
Shanfcrit  verbs;  and  that  even  the  moods  and 
tenfes  of  the  Per(i3n  verb  fubftantive,  which  is  the 
model  of  all  the  reft,  arc  deducible  from  the  Shan- 
fcrit  by  an  eafy  and  clear  analogy.  Frorn  this  he 
infers  that  the  Parfi,  like  the  various  idiom  dia- 
lecli,  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Bramins. 
This  concluGon,  however,  is  doubted  by  Dr  Doig. 
**  The  F j zend,  according  to  Sir  William,  was  a 
dialed  of  the  Chaldaic  and  of  this  he  exhibits 
various  etymological  proofs,  which  we  need  not 
quote,  but  from  which  M  it  plainly  appears,  ift, 
that  Pahlavi  was  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia  ; 
and,  2d,  that  the  ancient  Perfian  was  a  cognate 
dialed  of  the  Chaldean,  Jlcbrew,  Arabic,  Phoeni- 
cian, Sec.  M.  Anquetil  has  annexed  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Zendavt/la  Jwo  vocabularies  in  Zend  and 
Pahlavi,  which  he  found  in  a  colled  ion.  of  Ra<w- 
ayet  or  Tntdlthnal  P'ucej  in  modern  Perfian.  Ilia 
vocabulary  of  the  Pahlavi  confirms  this  opinion 
concerning  the  Chaldhc  origin  of  that  language. 
But  with  refped  to  the  Zend,  it  abounded  with 
Taft  numbers  of  pure  Shanfcrit  words,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  fix  or  fevcu  words  in  ten  belonged  to 
that  language. 

u  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  old -ft 
language*  of  Perfia  were  Chaldaic  and  Shanfcrit; 
and  that  when  they  had  ceafed  to  be  vernacular, 
the  Pahlavi  and  Zend  were  deduced  from  them 
refpedively,  and  the  Parfi  either  from  the  Zend, 
or  immediately  from  the  dialed  of  the  Brahmans : 
but  ail  had  a  mixture  of  Tartarian  ;  for  the  beft 
lexicographers  aflert,  tbat  numbcrlefs  words  in 
ancient  Perfian  arc  taken  from  the  Cimmerians. 
Colonies  emigrated  from  Perfia  into  Crim  Tartary. 
Emigrants  from  thofe  quarters  muft  have  found 
their  way  into  Scandinavia,  as  numberlefs  Perfian 
word*  Are  frill  current  in  thofe  regions. 

refped  to  the  Zend,  it  nvght  well  be 
a  <Jaled  of  the  Shanfcrit,  and  was  probably  a  fa- 
crcJ  language.  If  Zoroastr ts,or  Zaratusht, 
aa  the  orientals  call  him,  travelled  into  Egypt, 
and  was  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  he  might  be  mftruclcd  in  the  tacrcd  dia- 
led of  that  people  by  the  priefts.  When  he  re- 


turned  into  Perfia,  and  became  the  ap<<ftle  of  a 
new  religion,  he  might  compofe  the  volume  of 
his  laws  in  the  fa  ere  J  laneuage.  This  language 
then  became  that  of  the  Magi,  who  concealed  it 
from  the  uninitiated,  as  the  priefts  did  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Brahmins  in  Hindoftan. 

"  To  corroborate  the  cognation  between  the 
Chaldean  and  Pahlavi  languages,  we  fi.all  fubjoin 
a  few  arguments  from  the  Mofric  hiftory,  aad  the 
other  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

**  Elam  is  always  allowed  to  hive  boon  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Perfian.;.  This  patriarch  was  cldcft 
fun  of  Shem  the  fou  of  Noah;  and  hi>  poflenty 
fr-ttled  near  the  defcendants  of  Aiiiur,  Arpharcad, 
I.ml,  and  Aiai;i,  the  other  1  mis  of  Shem.  The 
otiuntry  where  they  fettled  was  denominated  E- 
LYMAr:  -is  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Chri.1i.in 
era.  Thb  name  was  retained  till  the  Safaris 
conquered  that  country.  The  Elamites  or  Perfians 
fpo'ke  a  dialed  of  the  primary  language,  which  we 
have  proved  to  have  been  the  Hebrew. 

"  When  the  four  eaftern  monarchs  invaded  the 
five  citie3  of  the  plain  in  Canaan,  (Gen.  xiv.) 
Chfdorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  confederacy.  Amraphael  king  of  Shin.ir, 
that  is  Babylon  or  Chald.ca,  Arioch  kii'.g  of  L!la- 
far,  and  Tidal,  king  of  fomc  frittered  nations  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  his  allies.  This  paflage 
UemojiftVates,  that  Elam,  Shinar,  and  Ellazar.  lay 
contiguous,  and  were  engaged  in  the  fame  caufc. 
Wherever  this  country  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
prior  to  the  era  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  it  is  always 
under  the  name  of  E!am. 

«'  The  Scythians,  whom  the  old  Perfians  called 
Sami,  SaC.e,  and  whom  the  moderns  call  Turas, 
often  over  ran  Perfia  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
confequence  was,  an  infufion  of  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tarian terms,  with  which  that  language  was  early 
impregnated.  This  probably  occ*fioned  the  firft 
deviation  from  the  original  Gandard.  The  con- 
quefts  of  Alexander,  and  the  dominion  of  his  fuc- 
cefibrs,  muft,  one  would  imagine,  introduce  an 
inundation  of  Greek  words.  That  event,  how- 
ever, fecms  to  have  affected  the  language  in  no 
great  degree,  at  leaft  very  few  Grecian  terms  oc- 
cur in  the  modern  Perfi  in. 

"  The  empire  of  the  Parthians  produced  a 
very  important  alteration  upon  the  ancient  Per- 
fian. They  were  a  drmi-Scythian  tribe;  and,  as 
they  conquered  the  Perfians,  retained  the  domi- 
nion Tor  frveral  centuries,  and,  incorporated  with 
the  natives,  their  language  muft  have  given  a  deep 
tindure  to  the  original  dialed  of  the  Perfians. 
Sir  William  Jones  has  obferved,  that  the  letters 
of  the  inferiptiens  at  IJlahbr  or  Perfepolia,  hoar 
fome  rjfomblance  to  the  old  Runic  letters  of  the 
Scandinavians.  Thofe  inferiptions  we  take  to 
have  been  Parthian.-  The  Perfians,  it  is  true,  did 
once  more  recover  the  empire;  and  under  tbetn 
began  the  reign  of  the  Deri  and  Parfi  tongues: 
the  former  confining  of  the  old  Perfian  and  Par- 
thian highly  polHhed  ;  the  latter  of  the  fame  lan- 
guages in  their  uncultivated  vernacular  drefs.  I" 
this  lituation  the  P.'i  !hn  language  remained  till 
the  invafion  of  the  Sir.icens  in  636;  when  theff 
barbarians  over-ran  that  tine  country;  demolifticd 
every  monument  of  antiquity,  records,  templet 
palaces j,  malTacrcd  or  expelled  the  miaiftw*^ 
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the  Magian  idolatry;  and  introduced  a  language,  guage  of  compofition  in  almoft:  every  branch  of 
though  not  entirely  new,  yet  widely  differing  polite  learning.  From  the  end  of  the  icth  till  the 
from  the  old.  15th  century  may  be  confidered  as  the  molt  flou- 

«•  In  modern  Perfian  we  find  the  ancient  Per-  rifting  period  of  Perfian  llteratilre.  The  epic 
fian  names  wonderfully  diftorted  from  that  form  poet  Firdausi,  in  his  romantic  hiflory  of  the  Pcr- 
undcr  which  they  appear  in  the  Scripture,  in  fian  kings  and  heroes,  difphys  an  imagination  and 
Ctefias,  Mcgafthcnes,  and  the  other  Greek  authors,  fmoothnefs  of  numbers  hardly  inferior  to  Homer. 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred,  that  not  only  tha  The  whole  fanciful  range  of  Perfian  enchantment 
Greeks,  but  even  the  Jews,  have  changed  and  me-  be  has  interwoven  in  his  poems,  which  abound 
tamorphofed  them,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  with  the  nobleft  efforts  of  genius.  This  bard  has 
ftandard  of  their  own  language.  As  to  the  Greeks,  Itamped  a  dignity  on  the  fictions  of  the  eaft,  equal 
we  know  it  was  their  practice ;  but  the  Hebrews,  to  that  which  Homer  has  given  to  the  mythology 
we  make  no  doubt,  wrote  and  pronounced  the  of  ancient  Greece.  His  language  may  be  conn- 
names  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  and  governors  dcrcd  as  the  moft  refined  dialed  of  the  ancient 
nearly  in  the  fame  mariner  with  the  native  Per-  Perfian.  Ebn  Fekreddin  Anju,  in  the  preface  to 
fians.  It  is  manifeft,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  dictionary  called  Parking  Jehanguiri,  fays, 
they  neirher  altered  the  Tyrian  and  Phoenician  that  the  Deri  and  the  Arabic  idioms  were  the  Ian- 
names  of  perfons  and  places,  when  they  had  oc-   guages  of  heaven. 

cafion  to  mention  them,  nor  thofe  of  the  Egypti-  "  For  near  300  years  the  literary  fire  of  the 
ans,  when  they  occurred  in  their  writings.  The  Perfians  fcems  to  have  been  almoft  extiuguifhed. 
Babylonian  and  Chaldaic  names,  which  are  men-  In  tafte,  the  orientals  are  undoubtedly  inferior  to 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  vary  nothing  from  the  beft  writers  of  modern  Eiiropc ;  but  in  inven- 
the  Chaldean  original.  In  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  tion  and  fublirriity,  they  are  equalled  by  none. 
Either,  we  find  the  Perfian  names  faithfully  pre-  The  Perfians  affed  a  rhetorical  luxuriance,  which 
ferved  throughout.  to  a  European  wears  the  air  of  urtheceffary  redun- 

M  The  fad  is  this :  Our  modern  admirers  of  dance.  Amongft  the  oriental  hiftorfans,  philofo- 
the  Perfic  have  borrowed  their  names  of  the  an-  phers,  rhetoricians,  and  poets,  many  will  be  found 
cicnt  kings  and  heroes  of  that  country,  from  ro-  who  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or  people  j 
mancts  and  fabulous  legends  of  modern  dntc  and  whilft  their  romances,  their  tales,  and  their  fables, 
compofition.  The  archives  of  Perfia  were  dc-  ftand  upon  a  ground  which  Europeans  have  not 
ftroyed  by  the  Saracens :  nothing  of  importance  powers  to  reach.  The  prefent  language  of  Per- 
was  written  in  that  country  till  two  centuries  af-  fia  is  partly  Arabic  and  partly  Perfian,  though  the 
ter  the  era  of  Mohammed.  What  fuccecded  was  latter  generally  has  the  afcendant.  The  former 
all  fidiou  and  romance.  Upon  this  fabulous  is  nervous,  impetuous,  and  mafculine;  the  latter 
foundation,  the  learned  Mr  Rtchardfon  has  ered-  is  flowing,  foft,  and  luxuriant.  Their  letters  are 
ed  a  very  romantic  fabric,  which  he  thinks  fuffi-  the  'Arabic  with  little  variation :.  their  alphabet 
cicnt  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  the  moft  authen-  confifts  of  3a  letters,  which,  '.ike  the  Arabic,  are 
tic  Grecian  hiftorians  of  that  empire;  though  the  read  from  right  to  left.  The  letters  are  divided 
fables,  on  which  he  founds,  were  not  written  till  into  vowels  and  confonants.  The  Arabic  charac- 
near  1000  years  after  the  pretended  events  had  tcrsare  written  in  a  variety  of  different  hands, 
happened,  and  arc,  after  all  the  Perfian  records  "  There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  Per- 
had  been  defiroyed  by  the  Saracens.  fian  and  Englifh  lauguages  in  the  fimplicity  of 

"  After  the  decifive  vidory  obtained  over  the  their  form  and  conltrudion  ;  having  no  difference 
Perfians  at  Kadeffa,  their  ancient  government  was  of  terminations  to  mark  the  gender  either  in  fub-  - 
overturned,  their  religion  profcribed,  their  laws  ftantives  or  adjedives;  all  inanimate  things  are 
trampled  under  foot,  and  their  civil  tranfadions  neuter;  and  animals  of  different  fexes  have  cither 
diftutbed  by  the  forcible  introdudion  of  the  lu-  different  names,  or  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  words, 
nar  for  the  iular  kalendar;  while  their  language  tier  male,  and  made  female.  Sometimes  indeed  a 
became  almoft  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  word  is  made  feminine  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabic  words;  which  fiom  that  period,  religion,  Arabians,  by  having  «  added  to  it.  The  Perfian 
authority,  and  faihion  incorporated  with  their  fubftantives  have  but  one  variation  of  cafe,  which 
idiom.  is  formed  by  adding  a  fyllable  to  the  nominative 

«*  From  the  7th  till  the  icth,  century,  the  Perfian  in  both  numbers ;  and  anfwers  often  to  the  dative, 
tongue,  now  impregnated  with  Arabic  words,  ap-  but  generally  to  the  accufative  cafe,  in  other  lan- 
pears  to  have  been  neglected.  Bagdad,  built  by  guages.  The  other  cafes  are  expreffed  for  the 
Almanfor,  became  loon  after  the  year  76a  the  moft  part  by  particles  placed  before  the  nomina- 
chief  rcfidcuce  of  the  khalifa,  and  the  general  re-  five.  The  Perfians  have  two  numbers,  fingular 
fort  of  the  learned  and  the  ambitious  from  every  and  plural;  the  latter  is  formed  by  adding  a  fyl- 
quarter  of  the  empire.  At  length  the  acceffion  of  lable  to  the  former.  The  Perfian  adjedives  ad- 
tbe  Buyah  princes  to  the  Perfian  throne  marked  mit  of  no  variation  in  the  degrees  of  comparifon. 
in  the  loth  century  the  great  epoch  of  the  revival  The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  ter,  and  the 
of  Perfian  learning.  About  977  the  throne  of  Per-  fuperlative  by  adding  term  to  the  pofitive. 
fia  was  filled  by  the  great  Azaduddawla;  who  "  The  Perfians  have  adive  and  neuter  verbs, 
firft  affumed  the  title  of  Sultan.  He  was  born  in  but  many  of  their  verbs  have  both  an  adive  and 
Ifpaban,  and  had  a  ft"ong  attachment  to  his  na-  neuter  fenfe,  determined  only  by  the  conltrudion. 
tive  kingdom.  His  court  was  the  ftandard  of  Thofe  verbs  have  properly  but  one  conjugation, 
tafte  and  the  refidence  of  genius.  The  native  and  but  three  changes  of  tenfe;  the  imperative, 
dialed  of  the  Prince  foon  became  the  general  Ian-   the  aoiift,  and  the  preterite;  all  the  other  tenfes 
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pevng  formed  by  particles  or  auxiliary  verbs,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  languages  in  the  world, 
-The  paflivc  voice  is  formed  by  adding  the  fenles  wss  little  known  even  in  Afia  till  about  the  mid- 
of  the  fubftantive  verb  to  the  participle  of  the  ac-  die  of  the  10th  century.   Since  that  period,  by 
£iye.  the  indefatigable  indurtry  of  the  ingenious  Sir 
.*'  Jn  the  ancient  language  of  Pcrfia,  there  were  William  Jones,  and  the  other  worthy  members 
few  or  no  irregularities ;  the  imperative,  which  of  that  fociety  of  which  he  was  founder  and  pre- 
js  often  irregular  in  the  modern  Perfian,  was  an-  fident,  that  noble  and  ancient  language  bas  at 
ciently  formed  from  the  infinitive,  till  the  Arabs  length  been  brought  to  light;  and  from  it  vaft 
introduced  their  harfh  confonants,  which  obliged  treafures  of  oriental  knowledge  will  be  communi- 
jthe  Perfians  to  change  the  old  termination  of  cated  both  to  Europe  and  Afia ;  knowledge  which, 
(ome  verbs,  and  by  degrees  the  original  infinitive  without  the  exertions  of  that  eftablifhment,  muft 
jgrew  quite  obfolete ;  yet  they  ftill  retain  the  an-  have  lain  concealed  from  the  refearches  of  man- 
cient  inoperative,  and  the  aorifts  formed  from  it.  kind  to  the  erid  of  the  world. 
•This  is  the  only  anomalous  part  of  the  Pcrfian  "  The  Sbanfcrit  language  has  for  many  eentu- 
language ;  which  ncverthelefs  far  fur  partes  in  fim-  ries  lain  concealed  in  the  hands  of  the  bramins  of 
plicity  all  other  languages  ancient  or  modem.  Hindoftan.   It  is  by  them  deemed  facred,  and  is 
With  refpect  to  the  more  minute  and  intricate  of  confequence  confined  folcly  to  the  offices  of  re- 
parts  of  this  language,  as  well  as  its  derivations,  ligion.  Its  name  imports  the  language  of pcrfeQicn. 
lompofitions,  conflructions,  &c.  we  muft  remit  It  appears  to  have  been  once  current  over  moft 
pur  Readers  to  Mirifkic's  lnfthufiones  Lingua  Tur-  of  the  oriental  world.   Traces  of  its  original  ex- 
ficx  win  rudimentis  parallelit  linguarum  Arab,  et  tent  may  be  difcovered  in  almoft  every  diftricr  of 
Per/.  Sir  William  Jones's  Perfian  Grammar;  Mr  Afia.   Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  it  have  cf- 
KichardfohN  Arabian  and  Pcrfian  Dictionary ;  D.  ten  found  the  fimilitude  of  Shanfcrit  words  to 
Herbert's  Bib!.  Orient.   Pr  Hyde  de  Relig.  vet.  thofe  of  Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin 
Per/.  Sec.   Kumberlefs  event?  arc  preferved  in  the  and  Greek;  and  that  not  in  technical  and  mcta- 
Vntings  of  the,  orientals,  which  were  never  heard  phorical  terms,  but  in  the  ground-work  of  lan- 
pf  in  Europe,  .and  muft  have  for  ever  lain  con-  guage,  in  monofyllables,  the  names  of  numbers, 
pealed  from  the  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  had  and  appellations  of  fuch  things  as  would  be  firft 
'^iot  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  tongues  been  Audit  d  difcriminated  on  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
and  jjnderftood  by  the  natives  of  this  quarter  of  44  The  ancient  coius  of  many  different  and  dif- 
Jhe  globe.    Many  of  thofe  events  have  been  tranf-  tant  kingdoms  of  Afia  are  ftamped  with  Shanfcrit 
mitted  to  pofterity  in  poems  and  legendary  tales  characters,  and  moftly  contain  ailufions  to  the  old 
like  the  Runic  fragments  of  the  north,  the  roman-  Shanfcrit  mythology.    But  though  numherUf* 
/Fes  of  Spain,  .or  the  Heroic  ballads  of  our  own  '  changes  and  revolutions  have  convuifed  Hindoftan, 
pountrv.    The  knowledge  of  thefe  two  languages  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Indus  and 
has  laid  open  to  Europe  all  the  treafures  of  orien-  the  Ganges  ftill  preferves  that  language  inviolate, 
^tal  learning,  and  has  enriched  the  minds  of  Bfi-  The  fundamental  part  of  the  Shanfcrit  language 
ions  with  Indian  feience,  as  much  as  the  produce  is  divided  into  three  claffes:  Dhnat>  or  roots  of 
pf  thefe  regions  has  increased  their  wealth  and  v^rbs;  Sbubd,  or  original  nouns;  and  Evya,  or 
enervated  the  conftitution.  particles.    The  latter  are  ever  indeclinable,  but 
As  to  poetry,  the  modern  Perfians  borrowed  the  words  comprehended  in  the  two  former  claf- 
/heir  poetical  meafures  from  the  Arabs:  they  are  fes  muft  be  prepared  by  certain  additions  and  in- 
puceedingljr  various  and  complicated ;  they  con-  flexions  to  fit  them  for  compofitjon.   Not  a  fyl- 
Jift  of      different  kinds ;  but  the  moft  common  lable,  not  a  letter,  can  be  ad«ied  or  altered  but  by 
pi  them  arc  the  Iambic  or  Trochaic  meafu re,  and  regimen;  not  the  moft  trifling  variation  of  the 
a  metre  that  chiefly  confifts  of  thofe  compounded  fenfe,  in  the  minuteft  fubdivifion  of  declenfion  cr 
feet  which  the  ancjents  called  Etit^t*.-,  compofed  conjugation,  can  be  effected  without  the  applica. 
pf  iambi  and  fpondces  alternately.    In  lyric  poe-  tion  of  icvcral  rules.    The  number  of  the  radical 
try  their  verfvs  generally  cotifift  of  12  or  16  fyl-  or  elementary  parts  is  about  700;  and  to  thefe,  a 
lablcs;  they  fomclimes,  tut  feldom,  confifl  of  14.  .very  plentiful  ftock  of  verbal  nouns  owes  it*  origin. 
£ome  of  their  lyr}c  verfes  contain  13  lyll.ibles;  but  44  The  Shanfcrit  language  is  very  copious  and 
Jhe  moft  coir.mon  Perfian  yerfe  is  made  up  of  1  j  ;  nervcus.   The  firft  of  thefe  qualities  .uifes  in  a 
and  in  this  r.eafure  are  written  all  their  great  great  mcafure  from  the  vaft  number  of  cjrupound 
poems,  whether  ;:pbn  hercic  or  moral  lubjects,  words  with  which  it  is  almoft  overrocked.  "The 
as  the  works  of  F.irduufl  and  Jami,  the  Boflnr  of  Shar.fcrit  {.fays  Sir  William  Jones,)  like  the  Greek, 
t3adi,  and  the  Me/havi  of  Gclaleddin.    This  fort  Perfian,  and  German,  delightsin  compounds;  but 
'pi  yerfe  anfwers  to  our  common  heroic  rhyme,  to  a  much  higher  degree,  and  indeed  to  fuch  ex- 
which  was  brought  to  fo  high  a  degiee  of  pc'rfec-  ceft,  that  1  could  produce  words  of  more  than  10 
Jiun  by  pope.    The  ftudy  of  the  Perfian  poetry  fyllables;  not  formed  ludicroufly  like  that  by 
is  fo  much  the  more  necefTary,  as  there  are  few  which  the  buffoon  in  Ariftophanesdcfcribes  a  fcaft, 
pooka  or  even  letters  written  in  that  language,  but  with  perfect  fcrioufnefs,  on  the  moft  folemn 
p-hjeh  are  not   intetfperfed  with  fragments  of  occafions,  and  in  the  molt  elegant  works."  But 
poetry.    As  to  their  profody,  corning  can  be  the  Ityle  of  its  beft  authors  is  wgi  dcrfully  conciic. 
jnoic  cafy  and  fimple."  In  the  regularity  of  its  etymology  it  far  exceeds 

Sect.  VI.  Of  tbe  Sanscrit  WBangalfse  t':eGrt,tk  and  ArJbjc5 :  a"d » ,ik/  th"m' 

J     ,  .          , ,                     F  digious  number  of  derivatives  fiom  each  pnmarv 

root.   The  grammatical  rules  auo  are  numerous 

3"  The  Sh.u«scr!t  (fays  cur  author),  though  and  difficult,  though  there  are  not  many  anomalies. 

There 
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There  are  7  declenfions  of  nouns,  all  ufed  in  the  "  Though  molt  of  the  ancient  oriental  tongue* 

lingular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers,  and  all  diffe-  are  read  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  Chal* 

rently  formed,  according  as  they  terminate  with  a  daic,  Arabic,  &c.  yet  fuch  as  properly  belong  to 

coufonant,  with  a  long  or  a  fhort  vowel ;  and  as  the  whole  continent  of  India  proceed  from  left  to 

they  are  of  different  genders,  not  a  nominative  right,  like  thofe  of  Europe.   The  great  number 

cafe  can  be  formed  to  any  one  of  thefe  nouns  with-  of  letters,  the  complex  mode  of  combination,  and 

out  the  application  of  at  leaft  four  rufrs,  which  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  are  confiderable 

vary  likewife  with  each  particular  difference  of  impediments  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Bbngal  lan- 

the  nouns,  as  above  dated  :  add  to  this,  that  eve-  guage;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  in- 

ry  word  in  the  language  may  be  ufed  through  all  accuracy  of  their  characters,  aggravate  thefe  in* 

the  7  declenfions,  which  is  a  full  proof  of  the  dif-  conveniences. 

ficulty  of  the  idiom:"— and  confequently,  (we  ««  The  Benoal  albWabet,  like  that  of  the  Shan- 
may  add)  of  the  imperftQhn  of  this  very  per/eS  fcrit  confifts  T*  jo-letters,  whole  form,  order,  and 
language.  found,  may  be  learned  from  Mr  Halhed's"  gram- 
•'The  Shanfcrit  afph  abet  contains  5oletters;  and  mar.  The  vowels  are  divided  into  long  and  fhort, 
it  is  one  boaft  of  the  Brahmins,  that  it  exceeds  all  the  latter  of  which  are  often  omitted.  Moft  of 
other  alphabets  in  this  refpect  :  but  as  of  their  34  the  oriental  languages  are  conftructed  upon  the 
confonantr,  near  half  carry  combined  founds,  and  feme  principle,  with  refpect  to  the  omiffcon  of 
fix  of  their  vowels  are  merely  the  correfpondent  the  fhort  vowel.  * 

long  ones  to  as  marry  fhort,  the  advantage  feems  "  In  the  Bengal  language  there  are  three  genders, 

to  be  little  more  than  fanciful.   The  Sbanfcrit  The  terminations  are  aa  for  the  mafculine,  and 

poetry  comprehends  a  very  great  variety  of  diffe-  ce  for  the  feminine.   In  Sbanfcrit,  tbe  names  of 

rent  metres,  of  8,  1 1,  x  2,  or  19  fyllables.  The  Shan-  all  things  inanimate  have  different  genders,  found- 

fcrit  language  "\i  iifjpregnated  with  Perfian,  Chal-  ed  on  vague  and  incomprehenfible  diftinaions: 

daic,  Phoenician,  <iVcek,  and  even  Latin  idioms,  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  Bengal. 

This  affords  a  preemption  that  it  was  one  of  **  Every  Shanfcrit  noun  has  7  cafes,  exclufive  of 

thofe  original  dialers  which  were  gradually  pro-  the  vocative;  and  therefore  comprehend  two 

duced  among  the  descendants  »f  Noah,  in  pro-  more  than  even  thofe  of  the  Latin.   The  Bengal 

portion  as  they  gradually  receded  from  the  centre  has  only  5  cafes. 

of  population  ;  and  that  the  Hindoos  were  a  co-  **  In  moft  languages  where  the  verb  has  a  fepa- 

lony  of  the  defec-ndants  of  the  patriarch  Shem.  rate  inflection  for  each  perfon,  that  inflection  it 

**  It  appears,  however,  by  aim  oft  numbcrlefsmo-  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  personality  ;  but  in  Ben- 
numents  of  antiquity  ftill  cxifting,  that  at  a  very  gal  compotitions,  though  the  firft  and  fecond  per- 
-  early  period,  a  different  race  of  men  had  obtained  fons  occur  very  frequently,  nothing  is  more  rare 
fettlemcnts  in  that  country.  It  is  generally  ad-  than  the  ufage  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  ;  and 
mitted,  that  colonies  of  Egyptians  had  peopled  names  of  perfons  are  inferted  with  a  conftant  and 
a  confiderabfe  part  of  Hindoftan.  Number lefs  difgufting  repetitibn,  to  avoid  the  application  of 
traces  of  their  religion  occur  every  where  in  thofe  the  words  he  and  she.  The  fecond  perfon  is  al- 
regions.  The  learned  prefident  himfelf  is  pofi-  ways  ranked  before  the  firft,  and  tbe  third  before 
tive,  that  veftiges  of  thofe  facerdotal  wanderers  are  the  fecond.  The  perfonal  pronouns  have  7  cafes, 
found  .in  India,  China,  Japan,  Tibet,  and  many  which  are  varied  in  a  very  irregular  manner, 
parts  of  Tartary.  Thofe  colonifts  were  zealous  in  **  The  Shanfcrit,  the  Arabic,  the  Greek  and  La- 
propagating  their  religious  ceremonies  wherever  tin  verbs,  are  furnifhed  with  a  fet  of  inflections 
they  reftded  and  travelled.  There  is  even  at  this  and  terminations  fo  comprebenfive  and  fo  corn- 
day  a  ftriking  refemblance  between  the  facrcd  rites  plete,  that  by  their  form  alone  they  can  exprefs 
of  'the  vulgar  Hindoos  and  thofe  of  the  aneient  all  the  different  diftinctions  both  of  perfons  and 
Egyptians*  Sir  William  Jones  hath  juftly  obfer-  time.  Three  feparate  qualities  in  them  are  per- 
ved,  that  tbe  letters  of  Sbanfcrit,  ftript  of  all  ad-  fectly  blended  and  united.  Thus  by  their  root 
ventitiouS  appendages,  are  really  the  fquare  Chal-  they  denote  a  particular  ad,  and  by  their  inflec- 
daic  characters.  We  learn  from  Caffiodorus,  that  tion,  both  point  out  the  time  when  it  takes  place 
the  facred  letters  of  the  Egyptians  were  Chaldaic,  and  the  number  of  the  agents.  In  Perfian,  as  in 
and  it  is  allowed  that  thofe  of  the  brahmins  were  Englifh,  the  verb  admits  but  of  two  forms,  one  for 
of  the  fame  complexion.  the  prefent  tenfeend  one  for  the  aorift ;  and  it  is 

u  That  the  Egyptians  had  at  a  very  early  pe-  obfervable,  that  while  the  paft  tenfe  is  provided 
riod  penetrated  into  Hindoftan,  is  univerfally  ad-  for  by  a  peculiar  inflection,  the  future  is  general  - 
mitted.  Ofiris,  their  celebrated  monarch  and  ly  fupplicd  by  an  additional  word  conveying  only 
deity,  according  to  their  mythology,  conducted  the  idea  of  time,  without  any  other 'influence  on 
an  army  into  that  country  ;  taught  the  natives  the  act  implied  by  the  principal  verb, 
agriculture,  laws,  religion,  the  culture  of  the  vine,  Every  Shanfcrit  verb  has  a  form  equivalent  to 
&c.  Sefoftris,  another  Egyptian  potentate,  like-  the  middle  voice  of  tbe  Grtek,  ufed  through  all 
wife  over-ran  Hindoftan  with  an  army,  and  taught  the  tenfes  with  a  reflective  fenfe.  and  tbe  former 
the  native*  many  ufeful  arts  and  fciences.  When  is  even  tbe  moft  extenfive  of  the  two  in  its  ufe  and 
the  pallor  kings  conquered  Egypt,  it  is  probable  office:  for  iu  Greek  the  reflective  can  only  be 
that  numbers  of  the  priefts,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  adopted  iutranfitively  when  the  ad  ion  of  the  verb 
the  mercilcf*  invaders,  left  Egypt  and  went  into  defcends  to  no  extraneous  fubject ;  but  in  Shan- 
India.  Thefe  were  the  authors  both  of  the  lan-  fcrit,  the  verb  is  both  reciprocal  and  tranfitive  at 
guage  and  religion  of  the  brahmins.  The  Indians  the  feme  time.  „ 
cultivated,  improved,  and  diverfified  it.  «'  Neither  the  Shanfcrit  nor  the'Bengalefe,  nor 

the 
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the  Hindoftanic,  have  any  word  precifely  anfwer-  to  denote  relation  or  connexion,  are  intimated  by 

ing  to  the  fenfe  of  the  verb  /  have ,  and  confe-  a  prepqfition. 

ouentiy  the  idea  is  always  exprcfled  by  a  phrafe  The  adjectives  in.  Bcngalefe  have  no  diftinc- 

fynonymouB  with  eft  mihi;  and  of  courfe  there  is  tion  of  gender  or  number;  but  in  Shanfcrit  thefe 

no  auxiliary  form  in  the  Bengal  verb  correfpon-  words  preferve  the  diitiodion  of  gender,  as  in  the 

dent  to  I  have  written,  but  the  fenfe  is  conveyed  Greek  and  Latin.    PiepoGtions  are  fubftitutcs  for 


by  another  mode.  The  verb  fubftantive,  in  all 
languages,  is  defective  and  irregular,  and  therefore 
the  Shanfcrit  calls  it  a  femi-verb.  The  prefent 
tenfe  of  Ibis  verb,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Pcrfian, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Shanfcrit.  In  the 
Etngalefe,  this  verb  has  but  two  diftinclions  of 


cafes.  The  Latin  U  lefs  poliihed  than  the  Greek, 
and  of  confequence  bears  a  much  nearer  rtfem- 
blance  to  the  Shanfcrit,  both  in  words,  inflexions, 
and  terminations. 

"  The  learned  are  now  convinced  that  the  ufe 
of  numerical  figures  was  tit  it  derived  from  India. 


time,  the  prefent  and  the  pad  ;  the  terminations  Indeed  the  antiquity  of  their  application  in  that 

of  the  feveral  perfons  of  which  ferve  as  a  model  country  far  exceeds  the  powers  of  inveftigation. 

for  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  all  other  verbs  re-  All  the  numerals  in  Shanfcrit  have  different  forma 

fpcdlively.  for  the  difFerent  genders,  as  in  Arabic.    There  is 

"  Verbs  of  the  Bengal  language  may  be  divid-  a  ftrong  probability  that  the  European  method  of 

fid  into  three  dalles,  which  are  diltinguifhed  by  computation  was  derived  from  India,  as  it  is  much 


their  penultimate  letter.  The  firaple  and  moft 
common  form  has  an  open  confonant  immediately 
preceding  the  final  letter  of  the  infinitive.  The 
lecond  is  compofed  of  thofe  words  whofe  final 
letter  is  preceded  by  another  vowel  or  open  con- 
fonant going  before  it.  The  third  confifts  entire- 
ly of  caufals  derived  from  verbs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  conjugations. 

"  The  Greek  verbs  in  m  are  formed  exactly 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  con- 
jugarr>ns,  even  in  the  minuteft  particulars.  In- 
ftnnces  of  this  are  produced  in  many  verbs,  which 
from  a  ro^.t  form  a  new  verb  by  adding  the  fyl- 
lable  mi,  and  doubling  the  firft  confonant.  This 
mode  furni  flies  another  prefumption  of  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  Shanfcrit.    Many  Greeks  travel- 


the  fame  with  the  Shanfcrit,  though  we  think  the 
Europeans  learned  it  from  the  Arabians." 

Sect.  VII.   Of  the  Chiiiese  Language. 

44  The  Chinefe,  (rays  Dr  Doig,)  according  to 
the  moft  authentic  accounts,  are  a  people  of  great 
antiquity.  Their  lituation  was  fuch,  as,  in  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  in  a  great  meafure  Se- 
cured them  from  hoftile  invafion.  As  China  is  a 
large  and  fertile  country  ,  producing  all  the  nccef- 
faries,  conveniences,  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  its 
inhabitants  were  under  no  neceffity  of  engaging 
in  foreign  commerce.  Satisfied  with  the  articles 
which  their  own  country  produced,  they  applied 
themfelves  entirely  to  agriculture  and  the  uit$  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  their  frugality,  though  their 


led  into  Egypt ;  many  Egyptian  colonies  fettled  population  was  almoft  incredible,  rendered  the 

in  Greece.  produce  of  their  foil  abundantly  fufficient.  Their 

"  To  form  the  paft  tenfe,  the  Shanfcrit  applies  inventions  were  their  own  ;  and  as  they  borrowed 

a  fylUble  augment ;  the  future  has  for  its  charac-  nothing  from  other  people,  they  gradually  began 

teriftic  a  letter  analagous  to  that  of  the  fame  to  defpife  the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  like  the  an- 

tenfe  in  the  Greek,  and  it  omits  the  reduplication  cient  Egyptians,  branded  them  with  the  epithet  of 

of  the  firft  confonant.    The  reduplication  of  the  barbarians. 

firft  confonant  is  not  conftantly  applied  to  the      **  Thefe  people  had,  at  an  early  period,  made  a- 

prefent  tenfe  of  the  Shanfcrit  more  than  to  thofe  mazing  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their 

of  the  Greek.    The  natural  fimplicity  and  ele-  progrefs  in  the  liberal  fciencea  was  by  no  means 

y  n;c--  of  many  of  the  Afiatic  languages  are  great-  in  proportion.   Iu  mathematics,  geometry,  and 

ly  debafed  and  corrupted  by  the  continual  abufe  aftronomy,  their  knowledge  was  contemptible; 


of  auxiliary  verbs;  and  this  inconvenience  has 
evidently  afliaed  the  Perfian,  the  Hindoftan,.and 
the  Bengal  idioms. 

"  The  infinitives  of  verbs  in  the  Shanfcrit  and 
Bengalefe  are  always  ufed  as  fubftantive  nouns. 


and  in  ethics,  their  laws  and  cttftoms  prove  their 
ikili  to  have  been  truly  fuperficial.  They  value 
themfelves  very  highly  upon  their  oratorial  talents  : 
and  yet,  of  all  languages  fpoken  by  any  civilized 
people,  tbeir*3  is  the  leaft  improved."  The  learn- 


In  the  Shanfcrit  language,  as  in  the  Greek,  there  are  ed  Dr  Doig,  who  traces  all  other  languages  from 
forms  of  infinitives  and  of  participles  comprehen-  that  of  Adam,  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  Chinefe. 
five  of  time ;  there  are  alfo  other  branches  of  the  "  The  language  of  the  Chinefe  (lays  be)  was  to- 
verb  that  feem  to  refcmblc  the  gerunds  and  fu-  tally  different  from  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  and 
pines  of  the  Latin.  All  the  terms  which  ferve  to  bears  very  ftrong  fignatures  of  an  original  tongue . 
qualify,  to  diftinguifh,  or  to  augment,  either/«£-  Ail  its  words  are  monofyllabic,  and  compositions 
fiance  or  aSion,  are  claffed  by  the  Shanfcrit  gram-  and  derivations  are  altogether  unknown.  Their 
under  one  head  :  and  the  word  ufed  to   nouns  and  verbs  admit  of  no  flexions :  in  fhort, 

every  thing  relating  to  their  idioms  is  peculiar, 
and  incapable  of  being  compared  with  any  other 
diaiecl  fpoken  by  any  civilized  people.  Moft  bar- 


exprefs  it  literally  lignifies  increa/e  or  addition. 
According  to  their  arrangement,  a  limple  fcntence 
confifts  of  three  members ;  the  agent,  the  aclion, 
the  JubjeS :  which,  in  a  grammatical  fenfe,  are  rc- 
d  to  two;  thcnoira  and  the  verb.  They  have 


barous  languages  exhibit  fometbing  that  refembles 
an  attempt  towards  thofejdiacritical  modifications 


a  particular  word  to  fpecify  fuch  words  as  aropli-.  of  fpeech  ;  whereas  the  Chinefe,  after  a  fpace  of 
fy  the  noun  which  imports  quality,  and  anfwers  4000  years,  have  not  advanced  one  ftep  beyond 
to  our  adjeSiva  or  epithets :  Such  as  are  applied  the  very  firft  elements  of  ideal  communication. 

(Sec 
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(Sec  Chinese,  §  16.)   This  ctrcumftance  is  a  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  modern 

plain  demonftratiou,  that  they  did  not  emigrate  language  of  the  Chinefe  was  deduced  from  the 

from  that  region  where  the  primitive  race  of  man*  original  Mandarin  or  court  dialect,  and  that  this 

kind  is  thought  to  have  fixed  its  refidence.  Some  laft  was  an  artificial  fpeech  fabricated  by  that  peo- 

have '.imagined,  that  they  are  a  Tartarian  race,  pie.   The  learned  have  long  held  it  up  as  thepri- 

which,  breaking  off  from  the  main  body  of  that  mary  dialect;  becavfe,  fay  they,  it  bears  all  the 

numerous  and  widely  extended  people,  directed  fignatures  of  an  original  unimproved  language, 

their  march  towards  the  SE.   There,  falling  in  In  our  opinion,  nothing  appears  more  ingenioufly 

with  delightful  and  fertile  plains,  they  found  them-  artificial.    It  is  univerfhlly  allowed,  that  in  its 

felves  fo  well  accommodated,  that  they  dropped  ftructure,  arrangement,  idioms,  and  phrafeolngy,' 

it  refembles  no  other  language.  Is  not  every  learn- 


all  defire  of  changing  their  habitations.  The 
country  of  China  is,  indeed,  fo  environed  with 
mountains,  deferts,  and  feaft,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  emigrated.  Secluded  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  the  Chinefe  were  left  to  the 
ftrength  of  their  own  inventive  powers  to  fabricate 
a  language,  as  well  as  the  other  art«,  nccefTary 
for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of  life. 

**  Their  ftock  of  vocables,  when  they  emigrated 
from  Tartary,  was  neither  ample  nor  accommoda- 
ted to  anfwer  the  piirprtfes  of  the  mutual  convey- 
ance of  ide-ai.  with  this  flendef  ftock,  however, 
they  feem  to  have  been  fatisficd.  Inftcnd  of  fram- 


ing a  new  race  of  terms  by  compounding  the  pri- 
mitive ones;  inftYad  of  divt'rfify'.ig  them  by  io- 


ed  man  now  convinced,  that  all  the  Afiatic  lan- 
guages yet  known,  difcover  unequivocal  fymptoms 
of  their  cognation  and  family  refemblance  ?  The 
Ethiopians,  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Perfians,  Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  the  Brahmins,  Ben- 
gale  fe,  the  Hindoos  bordering  upon  China,  all , 
fpeak  only  different  dialects  of  one  language,  vary- 
ing from  the  original  in  dialect  only,  fome  in  a 
greater  fome  in  a  lefTer  degree:  why  fhoufd  the 
Chinefe  alone  (land  altogether  infuiated  and  un- 
alHed  ?  Our  readers  wfH  agree  with  us,  that  had 
the  language  of  the  Chinefe  been  the  original  lan- 
guage, a  refemblance  muft  have  still  exifted  be- 
tween it  and  its  defcendants.  If  it  had  originated 
flections,  or  multiplying  tbem  by  derivatives,  as  from  any  other  language,  ft  would  have  retain- 
is  done  in  every  other  language ;  they  rather  chofe  ed  fome  characterise  features  of  its  apparent  ar- 
to  retain  their  primive  words,  and,  by  a  variety  chetype. 

of  modifications  introduced  upon  their  ortho-  «*  The  Chinefe  have  an  immemorial  tradition, 
graphy  or  pronunciation,  to  accommodate  them  that  their  language  was  framed  by  Yao,  their  firft 
to  a  variety  of  fignifications.  emperor,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  invention  of 

"  The  Chinefe  language  muft  then  have  been  a  every  thing  curious,  ufeful,  and  ornamental.  Tra- 
Ta»tarian  dialect.  The  Chinefe  have  not  hitherto  diiional  hiftory,  when  it  is  ancient,  uniform,  and 
found  out  the  art  of  compofjtion  of  words.  This  univerfal,  is  generally  well  founded:  we  think 
is  the  more  furprifing,  that,  in  the  characters  this  tradition  may  be  fairly  admitted  as  a  coHate- 
which  form  their  written  language,  they  employ  ral  evidence. 

many  compositions.  The  character  by  which  they  "  The  paucity  of  vocables  contained  in  this  fin- 
reprefent  misfortune*  is  compofed  of  one  hierogly-  gular  language,  we  think  another  preemption  of 
phic  which  represents  a  hou/e,  and  another  which  its  artificial  contexture.  The  Chinefe  Ommaiht- 
denotes  fire;  becaufe  the  greateft  misfortune  that  tx,"  (impofcrs  of  names,) "  would  find  it  an  ardu- 
can  befal  a  man  is  to  have  his  houfc  on  fire.  With  ous  talk  to  devife  a  great  number  of  new  tenm> 
refpect  to  the  language  which  they  ufe  in  fpeech,  and  would  therefore  reft  fatisfied  with  the  fmali- 
though  they  often  employ  many  words  to  exprefs  eft  number  poffible.  In  other  languages  we  find 
one  thing,  yet  they  never  run  them  together  into  the  like  economy  was  obferved.  Rather  than  fa- 
one  word,  making  certain  changes  upon  them  bricate  new  words,  men  adapted  old  words  to 
that  they  may  incorporate  the  more  conveniently,  new,  fometimes  even  to  contrary  bonifications, 
but  always  prefervethem  entire  and  unaltered.  They  alfo  contrived  to  join  feveral  old  ones  into 
**■  The  whole  number  of  'words  in  the  Chinefe  one;  whence  arofe  a  numerous  race  of  -  com* 
language  does  not  exceed  laoo:  the  nouns  are  but  pounds.  Derivatives  too  are  fabricated  for  the 
3.6.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a  people  whofe  man-  fame  purpofe.  Inftead  of  creating  new  vocables, 
tiers  are  polifhed  and  refined,  fhould  be  able  to  old  ones  were  compounded,  diversified,  deflected, 
exprefs  fo  many  things  as  muft  attend  fuch  a  courfe  ramified,  mctamorphofed,  and  tortured  into  a 
of  life,  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of  words,  and  thofe   thoufand  different  fliapes. 

too  monofyllables.  The  difficulties  which  attend  "  There  are  three  different  methods  to  enrich 
this  fingular  mode  muft  be  felt  almoft  every  in-  and  extend  the  range  of  a  language,  ift,  By  fra- 
ftant.   Du  Halde  fays  that  the  Chinefe  have  two   bricating  a  multitude  of  words;  the  plan  which 


different  dialeds:  the  one  vulgar,  which  is  fpoken  has  been  purfued  by  the  A 


rabs. 


ad,  By  framing 


by  the  vulgar,  and  varies  according  to  the  diffe-  a  multitude  of  compounds  and  derivatives,  as  in 
rent  provinces ;  the  other  is  called  the  Mandarin  the  Greek  and  the  Shanfcrit.  3d,  By  varying  the 
language*  and  is  current  only  among  the  learned,  fignificalion  of  words  without  enlarging  their 
The  latter  is  properly  that  which  was  formerly  number ;  as  practifed  by  the  Chinefe  and  their 
fpoken  at  court  in  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  and  colonifts.  The  Arabians  have  fiicwn  the  rooft 
gradually  fprcad  among  the  polite  people  in  the  fertile  and  inventive  genius,  fince  they  have  en- 
other  provinces.  It  is  fpoken  with  more  elegance  riched  their  language  by  actually  creating  a  new 
in  the  provinces  adjoining  to  Kxangnan  than  in  and  numerous  race  of  words.  The  fabricators  of 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  degrees  it  the  Shanfcrit  and  the  collectors  of  the  Greek  have 
was  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  exhibited  art,  but  comparatively  little  fertility  of 
became  the  univerfal  language.  genius." 
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**  The  Chincfe  (if  we  may  believe  their  pane- 
gyrifts,)  perform  all  the  offices  of  the  molt  per- 
fect language,  by  a  few  mooofyllabic  notes,  lira- 
pie,  inflexible,  and  invariable,  merely  "  by  a  par~ 
ticular  modification  of  the  found.**  Dr  Doig  cele- 
brates them  for  this  method,  as  much  more  inge- 
nioufly  artificial,  than  that  adopted  by  all  other 
nations.  We  cannot  help  differing  from  our 
learned  author,  and  can  fee  nothing  ingenious  in 
the  whole  Chinefe  fyftem.  The  fole  object  of 
language  is  to  communicate  ideas  with  eafe  and 
perfpicuity.  How  far  the  Chinefe  language  is 
qualified  for  this  purpofe,  let  Dr  Doig's  own 
words  declare.  "  Though  the  number  of  words, 
(fays  he,)  in  the  Chincfe  language  does  not  amount 
toabovouoo,  yet  without  multiplying  words,  the 
fenfe  is  varied  almoft  in  infinitum,  by  the  variety 
of  the  accents,  inflections,  tones,  afpirations,  and 
the  other  changes  of  the  voice  and  pronuncia- 
tion; circumfiances,  which  make  thole  who  do 
not  thoroughly  underftand  the  language,  frequently 
tnljlake  one  word  for  another.**  After  this  concef- 
fion  from  its  pancgyrift,  we  need  make  no  com- 
ment on  the  perfpicuity  of  the  Chinefe  language. 
The  examples,  however,  given  by  the  learned 
doctor  of  its  ambiguity,  but  which  he  gives  as 
examples  of  its  copioufnefs,  are  worth  quoting : 

'*  The  word  teov  pronounced  flowly,  drawing 
out  the  v  and  raifing  the  voice,  flgnifies  a  lord  or 
majler.  If  it  is  pronounced  with  an  even  tone, 
lengthening  the  v,  it  fignifies  a  bog.  When  it  is 
pronounced  quick  and  lightly,  it  imports  a  kit- 
chen. If  it  be  pronounced  in  a  ftrong  and  mafcu- 
line  tone,  growing  weaker  towards  the  end,  it  flg- 
nifies a  column.  By  the  fame  economy,  the  fyl- 
lable  po,  according  to  the  various  accents,  and 
the  different  modes  of  pronunciation,  has  eleven 
different  fignifications.  It  flgnifies  glafs,  to  boil, 
to  fwurnvw  rice,  wife  or  liberal,  to  prepare,  an  old 
woman,  to  break  or  cleave,  inclined,  a  very  little, 
to  water,  a  Jlave  or  captive. 

u  Again,  the  fame  word  joined  to  various  o- 
thers,  imports  a  great  many  different  things ;  for 
example  mou,  when  alone,  flgnifies  a  tree,  wood; 
but  when  joined  with  another  word,  it  has  many 
other  fignifications.   Mou  leoo,  imports  "  wood 
prepared  for  building;"  mou  Ian,  is  **  bars,  or 
wooden  grates ;"  mou  hia,  "  a  box  ;"  mou  fang, 
**  a  cheft  of  drawers;"  moutfiang,  "  a  carpen- 
ter ;"  mou  eul,  a  mufliroom ;"  mou  nu,  "  a  fort  of 
fmall  orange ;  mou  fng,  "  the  planet  Jupiter ;" 
mou  mien,  "  cotton,"  8cc.    This  word  may  be 
joined  to  feveral  others,  and  has  as  many  different 
fignifications  as  it  has  different  combinations." 
Such  is  the  copioufnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chinese;  a  people  who  have  been 
to  highly  celebrated  by  the  French  philofophers  of 
the  prefent  age,  and  whofe  pretended  claims  to 
antiquity  have  been  fet  up  in  opposition  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Scriptures ;  although  founded 
on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  their  le- 
gendaty  biftory,  partly  deftroyed,  and  but  partly 
prcferved  in  their  abfurd  language,  through  the 
medium  of  their  perplexed  unintelligible  hiero- 
glyphics.  We  were  the  more  furprifed  to  find 
Dr  Doig  difpofed  to  celebrate  the  learning  and 
artificial  language  of  this  people,  that  he  fcems, 
from  the  whole  of  the  reft  of  his  treatifc  on  phi- 


LOGY.  Sect.  VDL 

lology,  above  quoted,  to  be  a  ftcady  advocate 
for  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  Indeed  the  Chinefe  lan- 
guage bears  decifivc  marks  of  its  being  artificial, 
for  like  all  the  works  of  art,  it  falls  infinitely  fhort 
of  nature. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Greek  Language. 

"  Th  e  Greeks,  (fays  Dr  Doic,)  according  to  the 
mod  authentic  accounts,  were  defcended  of  Javan 
or  Jon,  the  4th  fon  of  Japhet,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
the  patriarch  Noah.  The  Scriptures  of  old,  and 
all  the  orientals  to  this  day,  call  the  Greeks  Jo- 
n\m,  or  fuanam,  or  favenoth.  At  what  period 
the  colonifts  arrived  in  thefe  parts  cannot  be  cer> 
tainly  determined ;  nor  is  it  of  great  importance. 
That  they  carried  along  with  them  into  their  new 
fettlemcnts  the  language  of  Noah  and  his  family, 
is,  we  think,  a  point  that  cannot  be  controverted. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew* 
or  at  leaft  one  or  other  of  its  fitter  dialers, 
was  the  primaeval  language  of  mankind.  The 
Hebrew,  then,  or  one  of  its  cognate  branches, 
was  the  original  dialed  of  the  Jonim  or  Greeks. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  before  thefe  people  make 
their  appearance  in  profane  biftory,  their  language 
deviates  very  widely  from  this  original  archetype. 
By  what  means,  at  what  period,  and  in  what 
length  of  time  this  change  was  introduced,  is  not 
eafy  to  be  elucidated.  That  it  was  pvogreffive  is 
certain. 

"  The  colonies,  which  traverfed  a  large  trad  of 
country  before  they  arrived  at  their  deftined  t*t- 
tlements,  mud  have  ftruggled  with  numberlefs 
difficulties  in  the  courfe  of  their  peregrination*. 
The  earth,  during  the  periods  which  immediately 
fucceeded  the  univerfal  deluge,  mult  have  been 
covered  with  forefts,  interfered  with  fwamps, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  numberlefs  other  impediments. 
As  the  neceffaries,  and  a  few  of  the  conveniences 
of  life,  will  always  engrofs  the  firft  cares  of  man- 
kind, the  procuring  of  thefe  comforts  will  ex- 
clude all  concern  about  arts  and  fciences  which 
are  unconnected  with  thefe  purfuits.  Hence 
moll  of  thofe  colonies,  which  migrated  to  a  very- 
great  di fiance  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  neglect- 
ed the  practice  of  the  polite  modes  of  civilization 
which  their  anceftors  were  acquainted  with,  and 
praclifed  before  their  migration.  Certain  it  is, 
that  thofe  nations  which  continued  to  refide  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  centre  of  civilization, 
always  appear  in  a  cultivated  (late;  while  the  co- 
lonifts who  removed  to  a  confiderable  di fiance 
funk  into  barbarifm,  at  a  period  more  early  than 
the  annals  of  profane  hiftory  can  reach.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fituation  of  the  primary 
inhabitants  of  Greccr.  Their  own  hiftorians  ex- 
hibit a  very  unpromifing  picture  of  their  earlieft 
progenitors.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  delineating  the 
character  of  the  original  men,  fketched  his  draught 
from  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece.  He  repre- 
fents  them  as  abfolute  favages,  going  out  in 
fmall  parties  to  make  war  upon  the  wild  beads  of 
the  field,  which  kept  them  in  continual  alarm. 
14  Neccffity  obliged  them  to  band  together  for 
their  mutual  fecurity ;  they  had  not  fugacity  e- 
nough  to  diftinguifh  between  the  wholelome  and 
poifonous  vegetables ;  nor  bad  they  Ikill  cnou?lt 

to 
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to  lay  up  and  preferve  (he  fruits  of  autumn  for  Manet  ho  the  Egyptian  hiftorian  lofes  fight  of 

their  fubfiftence  during  the  winter."   The  fcho-  them,  and  confounds  them  with  the  Ifraelites. 

liaft  on  Pindar,  defcribing  the  inhabitants  of  Pelo-  This  writer  fuppofes  that  thofe  fugitives  gradu- 

ponnefus,  fays,  that  the  nymphs,  called  Melifir,  ally  diretfed  their  courfe  for  the  W.  and  NW. 

prevailed  upon  men  to  relinquifh  the  abominable  coafts  of  Alia  Minor,  whence  they  conveyed  them- 

pradice  of  eating  raw  flejb  torn  from  living  ani-  felves  over  to  Greece, 

mals,  and  perfuaded  them  to  ufe  fruits  for  food.  _  Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  this  author 

He  adds,  that "  in  Pcloponnefus,  they  honour-  fupports  his  hypothefis.  .  It  is  new,  and  appears 

cd  the  nymphs,  becaufe  they  firft  pointed  out  the  by  no  means  improbable.   Our  readers  may  con- 

mode  of  living  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  put  fult  Gebelin's  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  bis  Greek 

an  end  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  feeding  on  Dictionary,  Lord  Monboddo's  Origin  and  Pro- 

kaman  ftejh.   The  fame  ladies  too  invented  gar-  grefs  of  language,  vol.  i.  and  Bryant's  Ancient- 

ments  made  of  the  bark  of  trees."  Hecataeus  the  Mythology. 

Milefian,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Herodotus,  and  other      But  *'  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Pe- 
ancient  authors  give  fimilar  accounts  of  the  favage  lafgi  were  the  firft  people  who  civilized  the  favager 
ftatc  of  ancient  Greece.   "  But  what  clearly  de-  of  ancient  Greece.    Whether  we  fuppofe  the  Pe- 
rn on  ft  rates  the  unpolifhed  character  of  the  an-  lafgi  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  Phcenici- 
cient  Greeks  is,  the  extravagant  honours  lavifhed  ans,  Egyptians,  or  Arabian  fhepberds,  it  will  make 
by  them  upon  the  inventors  of  ufeful  and  ingeni-  little  difference  as  to  their  language ;  every  man 
ous  arts.   Molt  of  thefe  were  advanced  to  divine  of  learning  is  convinced  that  thofe  three  nations*, 
honours,  and  became  the  objects  of  religious  cfpecially  at  that  early  period,  (poke  a  dialect  of 
worfliip  to  fucceeding  generations.  (See  Myste-  the  Hebrew.    The  Pelafgi,  then,  muft  have  fpo-  •' 
it  es  and  Mythology.)   To  thefe  teftimonie*  ken  a  dialect  of  that  language  when  they  arrived 
of  the  favagifm  of  the  original  Greeks,  others  al-  in  Greece.   Perhaps  it  might  have  undergone  fe- 
znoft  without  number  might  be  added.    While  veral  changes,  and  acquired  fomc  new  modifica- 
matters  were  in  this  fituation,  a  new  colony  ar-  t ions,  during  fo  many  years  as  had  patted  finer 
rived  In  thofe  parts,  which  in  a  few  years  confi-  they  began  to  be  a  feparate  nation,  and  in  tb*  , 
derably  changed  the  face  of  affairs.   The  people  courfe  of  fo  many  peregrinations.    Some  monu- 
who  compofed  this  colony  were  called  Pf  l  asgi  :  ments  of  theirs  (till  extant  prove  this  facl  beyond 
concerning  wbofe  origin,  country,  character,  and  all  contradict  ion.    As  thefe  people  incorporated 
adventures,  much  has  been  written,  and  many  with  the  aborigines  of  Greece,  the  remains  of  the 
different  opinions  exhibited  by  the  learned.    The  original  language  of  mankind,  or  at  leaft  fo  much 
general  opinion  is  that  they  were  natives  either  of  of  it  as  had  been  retained  by  them,  gradually  coa- 
Egypt  or  Phoenicia."  lefced  with  that  of  the  new  fettlers.  From  this  it 
An  anonymous  author  quoted  by  Dr  Doig,  is  obvious,  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  co- 
lt ts  proved  by  very  plaufible  arguments,  that  thefe  lonifts  from  the  Eaft,;  the  language  now  current 
people  could  not  Le  defcendant*  of  the  Egyptians  among  the  two  united  tribes  muft  have  .been  at 
oor  Phoenicians.   He  maintains,  that  the  Pelafgi  dialect  of  the  Phoenician*  Arabian,  Hebrew*  kc* 
were  a  great  and  numerous  tribe ;  that  they  over-  Herodotus' affirms,  that  the  Pelafgi  in  his  time, 
fpread  all  the  coaft  of  Aha  Minor  from  Mount  fpoke  a  barbarous  language,  quite  unintelligible 
Mycale  to  Troast  that  they  were  mafters  at  one  to  the  modern  Creeks.    The  reafon  of  this  dif- 
time  of  all  the  Afiatic  and  Grecian  iflands ;  that  ference  between  the  language  of  the  Hellenes  or 
they  over-ran  Greece  and  many  of  the  neighbour-  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  and  that  of  , the 
ing  countries ;  and  all  this  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen-  remains  of  the  Pelafgi  at  that  period,  fecms  to  be 
tury.  Thefe  facts  he  proves  from  Homer,  Diodorus  this:  Prior  to  his  time,  the  Greek  language  had 
Siculus,  Paufanias,  and  other  Greek  authors  of  undergone  many  changes  and  received  vaft  im- 
approved  authenticity.  He  (hows,  that  they  were  provements  j  whereas  that  of  the  remnant  of  the 
a  civilixed  generation ;  that  they  were  well  ac*  Pelafgi,  who  were  now  reduced  to  a  low  ftate, 
quainted  with  military  affairs,  legiflation,  agricul-  bad  remained  ftationary,  and  was  then  in  the 
ture,  navigation,  architecture,  letters,  ficc.    He  fame  predicament  in  which  it  had  been  a  century 
infifts  that  Phoenicia  could  not  at  any  given  pe-  after  their  arrival  in  the  country.- 
riod  have  furnifhed  fuch  a  numerous  body  of      "  As  the  Pelafgi  were  a  people  highly  civilized 
emigrants.  He  believes  that  this  event  took  place  and  well  inftrufled  in  the  various  arts  then  known 
before  the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifraelifcesj  in  the  eaftem  world,  'and-,were  (killed  in  agricul- 
that  consequently  the  Pelafgic  migration  was  not  ture,  architecture,  mufic,  &c.  the  prefumption  is 
occafioned  by  that  cataftrophe.    He  has  fhown*  that  they  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  alpha - 
that  the  Egyptians  in  the  earlieft  ages  were  averfe  beticat  writing.   This  mod  ufeful  art  was  well 
to  foreign  expedition*,  efpecially  by  fea.    He  known  in  the  countries  from  which  they  emigra- 
finds,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonies,  ted»  and  of  courfe  it  is  lmpoflible  to  imagine  that 
which  afterwards  fettled  in  Greece,  were  enemies  they  did  not  export  this  art  as  well  as  the  others, 
to  the  Pelafgi,  and  either  fubdued  or  expelled  Diodorus  Siculus  pretends,  that  the  Pelafgi  rccci- 
them.   He  concludes,  that  tbefe  people  were  the  ved  alphabetical  letters  from  Cadmus  and  his  Pbuc- 
progeny  of  the  Arabian  (hepherds,  who,  at  a  very  nician  followers;  that  thofe  letters  were  afterwards 
early  period  fubdued  all  Egypt.  (See  Egypt,  §  called  Pelafgia  becaufe  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft 
i.)  After  poffeffing  that  country  about  two  cen-  people  of  Greece  who  adopted  them.   This  muft 
turie<  and  a  half,  they  were  conquered  by  Amc-  go  to  the  fcorc  of  national  vanity,  fince  v^ry  foon 
nophis,  who  drove  them  out  of.  the  country,  after  he  acknowledges  that  Linus  wrote  the-  ex- 
Upon  this  the  fugitives  retired  to  Paleftine,  where  ploits  of  the  firft  Bacchus  and  it  veral  other  romaiw 
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tic  fables  in  Pelafgic  characters}  and  that  Orphe- 
us, and  Pronapides  the  maAer  of  Homer,  nfcd 
the  fame  kind  of  letters.  Zenobius  likewife  in. 
forma  us,  that  Cadmus  flew  Linus  for  teaching 
characters  differing  from  his.  Thefe  letters  could 
be  none  other  than  the  Pelafgic. 

11  Pausanias,  in  his  Attics,  relates,  that  he 
himfelf  faw  an  infcription  upon  the  tomb  of  Co- 
rocbus,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Deucalion,  wae  king 
of  the  Argives.  This  infcription  then  was  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Cadmu^,  and  consequently  letters 
were  known  in  Greece  before  they  were  introdu- 
ced bv  his  chief.  It  1ike«vife  appears  from  Hero- 
dotus'himfelf,  that  the  Ionian*  were  in  poffWTton 
of  alphabetical  characters  before  thecomngof  the 
Phoenicians.  »•  For  (lays  he)  the  Ionians  having 
received  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  changing  the 
figure  and  found  of  fome  of  them,  ranced  them 
with  their  own,  and  in  this  manner  continued  to 
ufe  them  afterwards."  If,  then,  the  Icnians  ran- 
ged  the  Phoenician  charact era  with  their  own,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  had  alphabetical  characters  of 
their  own. 

"  Monuments  bearing  inferiptions  in  the  fame 
letters  have  alfo  been  discovered  in  fcveral  parts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  which  place  this  point  beyond 
the  reach  of  controverfy.  As  the  Pelafgi  emigra- 
ted from  Arabia,  the  preemption  is  that  their  let- 
tvrs  were  Phoenician.  They  were  faid  by  Dr  Swin- 
ton  to  have  been  13  in  number,  whereas  the  Phot* 
nietan  alphabet  confirtsof  16.  The  three  addition- 
al letters  were  probably  invented  by  the  latter 
people  after  the  Pelafgi  had  left  the  eaftern  quar- 
ters. Bvfides,  the  Phoenician  characters  had  not 
as  yet  received  names  5  and  accordingly  the  Ro- 
man*, who  derived  their  letters  from  the  Arcadian 
Pelafgi,  had  no  names  for"  theirs.  They  were  of 
courfe  no  other  than  the  original  letters  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  firft  tfneonth  and  irregular 
form  :  and  for  this  reafon  they  eafily  gave  way  to 
the  Cadmean,  which  were  more  beautiful,  more 
regular,  and  better  adapted  to  expedition. 

*«  Hitherto  we  haver  feen  the  Pelafgi  and  the 
lonim  incorporated,  living  under  the  fame  laws, 
fpcaking  the  fame  language,  and  ufing  the  fame 
letters.  "But  another  nation,  and  onc-too  of  vaft 
extent  and  populoufnefs,  had  atan  early  period 
taken  poffeflion  of  a  confiderable  p.«rt  of  the  coun- 
try afterwards  dfftinguifhed  by  the  name  otJMht 
or  Greece.  The  Thracihns  were  a  great  and  migh- 
ty nation;  inferior  td  -non©  except  the  Indians, 
favs  Herodotus.  Thefe  people,  at  a  very  early  pet 
riod,  had  extended  theirquartcrs  over  all  tbe  nor- 
thern  parts  of  that  country.  They  were,  in  an- 
cient times,  a  learned  and  polifhed  nation.  From 
them,  in  fucceeding  ages,  the  Greeks  learned  many 
ufeful  and  ornamental  fciences.  Orpheus  the  mu« 
fichn,  the  legiflator,  the  poet,  the  philofopher, 
and  the  divine,  is  known  to  have  been  of  Thracian 
extraction.  Thamyris  and  Linus  were  hisdifci- 
ples,  ard  highly  reflected  among  the  Greeks  for 
their  learning  and  ingenuity.  That  thefe  people 
fpoke  the  f ime  language  with  the  Greeks,  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  connection  between  them 
and  thefe  Thracian  bards.  The  Thracian  lan- 
guage, then,  whatever  it  wa*,  contributed  in  a 
great  proportion  towards  forming  that  of  the 
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Greeks.  From  the  remains  of  the  Thracian  dia- 
lect there  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong  re- 
femblance  between  it  and  the  Chaldean.  This  po- 
fttion  we  could  fopport  by  the  mod  plauGble  ety- 
mological deduction,  did  our  limits  admit.  It  ap- 
pears  that  the  Thracians,  Getae,  and  Daci  or  Da- 
vir  fpoke  nearly  the  fame  language.  The  Goths, 
fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, were  the  defendants  of  the  Geta;  and  Daci, 
and  confcquentiy  retained  the  dialect  of  their  an- 
cetfors. 

"  We  have  now  found  out  three  branches  of  the 
Greek  language;  that  of  the  lonim  or  Aborigines, 
that  of  the  Pelafgic  trite,  and  that  of  the  Thra- 
cians.  Tht  fe  three  were  only  different  dialects  of 
the  very  fame  original  tongue.  Some  centuries 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  Cadmus,  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  a  fojoumer  in  Phoenicia,  arrived  in  Bceo- 
tia  with  a  multitude  of  followers.  This  chief  and 
his  countrymen  introduced  letters  and  feveral  other 
ufeful  improvements  into  the  country.  As  tbefe 
peoples  were  natives  of  Phccnicia,iheir  alphabet 
was  that  of  their  native  country,  confiding  of  16 
letters.  That  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  nearly 
the  fame  with  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  has  been 
fo  often  and  fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  teamed 
of  the  two  laft centuries,  that  it  would  be  fuperflu- 
ous  to  infill  upon  it.  The  Phoenicians  wrote  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  old  Grecian  character*  invert- 
ed exactly  refemble  the  other. 

41  The  names  of  the  Cadmean  characters-are  Sy- 
rian, which  (hows  the  near  refemblance  between 
thnt  language  and  the  Phoenician.  They  ftand 
thus :  alpha,  bet  ha,  gam/a,  delta ,  &c.  The  Syrians 
ufed'to  add  a  to  the  Hebrew  vocables;  hence 
aleph  becomes  alpha,  beth,  betha  or  beta,  &c.  In 
the  Cadmean  alphabet  we  find  the  vowel  letters, 
which  is  an  infallible  proof  that  this  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  age  of  Cadmus ;  and 
this  furnifhes  a  preemption  that  the  Jews  did 
the  fame  at  the  fame  period. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  the  oldeft  Greek  letters, 
which  are  written  from  right  to  left.differ  very  little 
from  thofe  of  the  Pelafgi.  The  four  double  letters 
9>  t »  ?»  %«  are  faid  to  have  been  added  by  Pala- 
medes  about  20  years  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
Simonidcs  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  added  the 
letters  £,  k»  v,  though  it  appears  by  fome  ancient 
inferiptions  that  fome  of  thefe  letters  were  nfed 
befde  the  days  of  Palamedes  and  Simonides.  In 
the  year  1456  feven  brazen  tables  were  difcovn-eii 
at  Bngubium,  a  city  of  Umbria  in  the  Appcnnines, 
of  which  five  were  written  in  Pelafgic  or  Etrufcan 
characters,  and  two  in  Latin.  The  firft  of  thefe  ta- 
bles is  thought  to  have  been  compofed  about  168 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  no6  years  be- 
fore Chrift.  By  comparing  the  infcription  on  thefe 
tables  with  the  old  Ionic  characters,  the  curious 
have  been  enabled  to  difcover  the  refemblance. 

u  The  old  Ionic  characters,  written  from  right 
to  left,  continued  in  general  ufe  for  feveral  centu- 
ries :  It  was  compofed  of  the  Cadmean  and  Pelaf- 
gic characters,  with  fome  variations  of  form,  pe- 
tition, and  found.  The  Athenians  continued  to 
ufe  this  character  till  the  year  of  Rome  jjjo.  The 
old  Ionic  was  gradually  improved  into  the  new, 
and  this  quickly  became  the  reigning  mode.  Af- 
ter the  old  louic  was  toid  afide  the  (b.^t^*-) 
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Buftrophedon  came  into  cuftom,  which  goes      "  x,  chi,  Hkc  the.foregoing,  is  compounded  of 
backwards  and  forwards  as  the  ox  does  with  the   y,  or  *,  and  the  fpiritus  afptr  as  above, 
plough/'   See  Boustrophedom.   "  The  words      "  r,  pji,  like  fome  of  the  reft,  is  made  up  of 
were  all  placed  clofe  together,  and  few  fmall  letters  fc,  or  xc,  which,  too,  were  originally  written  in 
were  ufed  before  the  4th  century.   If  our  curious   Separate  characters. 

readers  would  wifh  to  know  more  of  letters  and  "  Every  language,  we  believe,  was  originally 
alphabets,  we  muft  remit  them  to  Chiftiu),  computed  of  inflexible  words.  One  of  the  firft 
Morton,  Poftellus,  the  great  Montfaucon,  Gcbclin,  attempts  towards  forming  the  variations,  now 
Aftle,  &c.  Having  now  fufliciently  proved  that  the  denominated  deeUnfictu  and  conjugations,  would 
Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  probably  be  made  upon  the  demonjlmtive  article 
in  order  to  convince  our  illiterate  readers  of  the  and  the  fubflanthve  verb.  In  the  Greek  tongue 
certainty  of  our  pofitioo,  we  (hall  annex  a  fc heme  this  was  evidently  the  method, 
of  both  alphabets,  to  which  we  (hall  fubjoin  fome  "  The  original  Greek  article  was  imported  from 
ftrictures  upon  fuch  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  the  eaft.  It  was  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  n  ha. 
as  admit  any  ambiguity  in  their  nature  and  ap-  This  particle  fometimes  fignifics  oaf,  and  fome- 
plication.  times  it  anfwers  to  our  demonftrative  the ;  both 

"  a,  olpbat  had  two  founds,  the  one  broad  like  in  its  adverbial  and  demonftrative  capacity  it  im« 
a  in  the  Englifh  word  all ;  the  other  (lender,  as  r  ports  demonftration.  In  the  earlieft  ft  ages  of  the 
in  end,  fiend*  defend.  The  Hebrews  certainly  ufed  two  oriental  languages,  it  was  probably  written 
it  fo,  becaufe  they  had  no  other  letter  to  exprefs  apart,  as  ba  meUcb  "  the  king."  In  proceis  of  time 
that  found ;  the  Arabs  call  the  firft  letter  of  their  it  came  to  be  joined  with  the  following  word,  as 
alphabet  tlipb ;  and  they  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians  Hammelech.  From  this  we  think  the  Greek  article 
employ  that  letter  to  exprefs  both  the  found  of  A  was  deduced.  It  is  (till  retained  in  the  Doric  dialed 
and  E  promifcuoufly.  The  Greeks  call  their  5th  in  its  priftine  character.  The  difference  between 
letter  i-^am,  that  is,  E  (lender,  which  feems  to  have  bo  and  ba  in  the  eaftern  language  is  nothing.  Here 
been  introduced  to  fupply  the  place  of  A  (lender,  then  we  have  the  articles  &  mafculine  and  «  femi- 

44  H,  ei.i,  was  originally  the  mark  of  the  fpiritus  nine.  Upon  thefe  feveral  changes  were  fupcrin- 
afrer,  and  no  doubt  anfwered  to  the  Hebrew  n.  duced.to  render  them  more  ufeful  for  the  purpofes 
It  is  (till  retained  in  that  capacity  in  the  word   of  language." 

h.**t»»,  and  in  words  with  the  fpiritus  after  be-  After  this  our  learned  author  difplays  bis  perfect 
ginning,  books,  chapters,  fection,  &c.  E  originally  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Unguage,  by  enlarging 
marked  both  the  found  of  ^Ejx»*and  Hr«  ;  that  is,  upon  the  different  parts  of  fpeech,  upon  which 
it  was  fometimes  founded  fliort  as  at  prefent,  he  makes  a  number  of  judicious  obfervations, 
and  fometimes  long,  where  it  is  now  fupplied  by  but  which  our  room  permits  us  not  to  quote; 
H.  As  it  wis  found  convenient  to  dillinguith  nor  do  we  think  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
thefe  two  ditierent  quantities  of  found  by  different  to  any  reader  but  a  ftudent  of  the  Greek  language, 
letters,  they  adopted  H,  the  former  fpirina  afrtr%  who  certainly  would  not  truft  his  fuccefs  in  fuch 
to  denote  the  long  found  o!  E.and  fubftituted  the  a  ftudy  to  any  thing  that  be  could  expect  to  find 
prefent y^ir/Vw  a/per  [' )  in  its  place.  under  Philology,  in  a  work  like  ours.  We 

*•  i,  iota,  is  the  Hebrew  er  Phoenician  jod  or  rod.  fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  quoting  only 
We  imagine  it  originally  ferved  the  purpofc  of  afew  more  of  the  learned  Doctor's  geperal  remarks, 
both  iota  and  yplilon.  It  had  two  different  which  we  think  will  be  interefting  to  readers  of  all 
founds;  the  one  broad  and  full,  the  other  weak  cl.iTlls. 

and  Oender.  The  latter  Had  the  found  of  the  M  We  have  already  demonftrated  (fays  he)  that 
modern  4an.  That  this  was  actually  the  cafe,  the  hnim  or  Aborigines  of  Greece  were  a  race  of 
appears  in  leveral  monumental  inferipiions :  And  barbarians;  that  their  language  or  rather  jargon 
upon  this  depends  the  viriation  ot  fome  cafes  was  of  the  fame  contexture.  The  Pelafgi  found 
of  the  demonitrative  pronoun  and  of  the  fecund  both  the  people  and  their  fpeech  in  this  unculti- 
declenfinn.  vated  Itate.    Thefe  people  arrived  in  Greece 

"  o,  omicron  or  fmail  0,  in  the  original  Greek,  about  the  year  before  Chrift  1760.  It  was  then 
had  three  different  founds.  It  founded  0  (hort,  as  that  the  language  of  Greece  began  to  be  cultivated, 
at  prefent;  and  likewife  a  long,  now  denoted  by  Before  the  age  of  Homer  the  work  feems  to  have 
a  or  large  O.  It  likewu'e  marked  the  found  of  been  completed.  Nothing  of  confequence  was 
the  improper  dipthong  ^w,  founded  like  the  Eng.  afterwards  added  to  the  original  (lock.  Homer 
lilh  dipthong  00.  The  sx  was  taken  from  the  was  born  an.  ante  Cbr.  1041 ;  confequently  the 
Phoenician  vau  or  /;  cultivation  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  completed  in 

**  T»  ftPfiw*  was  adopted  to  fupply  a  mark  for  about  700  years.  But  if  Orpheus,  Linus,  Tamyris, 
the  found  ot  I  (lender.  &c.  wrote  long  before  Homer,  as  they  certainly 

**  z,  vta,  is  compounded  of  ft.  Dion.  Halic.  did,  that  language  was  arrived  nigh  the  ftandard 
however,  informs  us  that  this  letter  (hould'be  of  perfection  200  years  before  j  by  which  compute- 
pronounced  < s,  according  to  the  Doric  plan.         tion  the  period  of  its  progrefs  towards  its  ftationary 

"  e,  tbeta*  was  not  known  in  the  old  Greek.  It  point  is  reduced  to  500  years.  But,  as  the  Pelafgi 
is  compounded  of  r  and  the  fpiritus  a/per,  both  were  a  colony  of  foreigners,  we  ought  to  allow 
which  were  of  old  written  feparately  thus  TH.      them  one  century  to  incorporate  with  the  natives, 

"  »,  xi,  is  compounded  of  yt,  *r,  Thefe  and  tocoramunicate  their  language,  laws,  manners, 
fetters,  too,  were  originally  written  feparately.       and  habits,  to  the  aborigines.   By  this  deduction 

'*  «*,  phi.   This  letter  is  compounded  of  fi,  or   we  reduce  the  term  i(  cultivation  to  lefs  than  four 
»i  and  the  fpiritus  afptr  :  thus  a  m  ,  1 J  h  .  centuries. 

D  d  d  *  «  During 
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"  During  this  period  Greece  was  furioufly  agi- 
tated by  internal  wars.  That  country  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  independent  ftatc*,  which  were 
perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels.  The  profeflion 
of  arms  was  ncceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
flate ;  and  the  man  of  prowefs  was  honoured  as  a 
demigod.  The  Greek  tongue  was  then  rough  and 
unpolifhed  ;  becaufe,  like  the  ancient  Roman?,  the 
braveft  men  were  more  diipofed  to  afi  than  to 
fptak. 

t*  There  has  appeared  among  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  people  a  defcription  of  men  whofe  pro- 
feflion it  has  been  to  frequent  the  houfis  or  pa- 
laces of  the  gTeat,  to  celebrate  their  achievements, 
,or  thofe  of  their  anceftore,  in  the  fubliraeft  ftrains 
of  heroic  poetry.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
Germans  had  their  bards,  the  Gauls  their  fads,  the 
Scandinavians  Xhtir/calds  oxftalders,  the  Irifla  their 
fileas,  all  retained  for  that  very  purpofe.  They 
lived  with  their  chieftains,  attended  them  to 
battle,  were  witneffes  of  their  heroic  deeds, 
animated  them  with  martial  ftrains,  and  celebrated 
their  prowefs  if  they  proved  victorious;  or,  if 
they  fell,  raifed  the  fong  of  wee,  and  chanted  the 
mournful  dirge  over  their  fepulchres."  See  Bards, 
Minstrels,  Sec. 

**  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  there  was  a 
numerous  tribe  of  men  of  the  fame  defcription, 
who  were  at  once  poets  and  mufician?,  and  whofe 
office  it  was  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  great, 
and  to  tranfmit  their  exploits  to  pofterity  in  the 
rroft  exaggerated  encomiums.  Thefe  poetical 
vagrants  were  flyled  a%/u  or  forgfteis.  Some  of 
jthcfe  lived  in  the  houfes  of  gnat  men;  while 
others,  lefs  fkilful  or  lefs  foitunate,  ftmlled  about 
the  country  in  the  manner  above  delcribed.  The 
more  illuftrious  of  thofe  Auin  who  were  retained 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  the  firft  im- 
provers of  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  Among 
the  Hebrews  the  firft  poetical  coinpofitions  were 
tiymns  in  honour  of  Jehovah."  {See  Exod.  xv. 
Judges  v.  &c.)  «  In  Greece,  when  all  was 
confufion  and  devaftation,  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  held  inviolable.  There  the  Auie,  improved 
their  talents,  and  formed  rciipious  anthems  on 
thofe  models  which  their  progenitor  s  had  chaunted 
in  the  eaft. 

"  The  language  of  the  Greeks  was  vet  rugged 
ar.d  unmellowed;  their  firft  caie  was  to  tender  it 
n  ore  loft  and  flexible.  They  enriched  it  with 
vocables  fuiled  to  the  offices  of  religion.  Homer 
♦  very  where  mentions  a  did  Miction  between  the 
language  of  gods  and  men.  The  priefts  concurred 
iij  promoting  this  important  purpofe.  From  this 
iburce  the  flrolling  a».Su  drew  the  rudiments  of 
their  art ;  and  from  the  vulgar  deduced  the  ele- 
ments of  a  poliflicd  fly Fiom  thet'e  a  ,Sa,  of  the 
fupertor  order,  the  Greek  tongue  acquired  that 
variety  and  flexibility,  from  which  it  h.s  derived 
that  eafcj  beauty,  ar.d  vcrfatili:y,  by  which  it 
furpaffes  moft  other  languages. 

M  Few  colories  Lave  tmigrated  from  any  civi- 
lized country  without  a  detachment  of  priefts  in 
their  train.  The  fupi  erne  powers  have  always  been 
vvorftiipped  with  mpAc  and  dancing.  The  He- 
ferewt,  Phoenician-^  and  Egyptians,  delighted  in 
t-hefe  mulical  and  joe  und  fdtii  :!s.  The  pi  iefts  who 
^tttnded  the  IcitfSj  Doits,  JEoJian:,  Thebans, 
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Athenians  &c.  from  the  eaft,  introduced  into 
Greece  that  exquifite  taftc,  thofe  delicat.'\nutical 
feelings,  which  diftinguifhed  the  Greeks  trom  all 
the  neighbouring  nations.  Hence  that  numerous 
race  of  onomatopoeias,  by  which  the  Grct  k  language 
is  inverted  with  the  power  of  cxprefling  almoft 
every  paffion  of  the  human  foul,  in  fuch  terms  as 
oblige  it  to  feel  and  actually  to  affimilate  to  the 
paffion  it  would  excite.  (Sec  Onomatopoeia.) 
Numberlefs  inftances  of  this  occur  in  every  page 
of  Homer,  Hefiod,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  even  of  Ariftophanes ;  to  quote  inftances 
would  be  to  infult  the  Greek  ftudent." 

Here,  after  giving  a  fliort  hiftory  of  Grecian 
poetry,  Dr  Doig  enumerates  the  moft  eminent  cf 
thofe  Greek  poets  who  fucceffively  brought  that 
art  and  the  language  to  perfection,  particularly 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Mufacus,  Melampus,  Olen, 
Hefiod,  and  Homer. 

««  The  Grecian  poets  (fays  our  author)  enjoyed 
another  advantage  which  that  clafs  of  writers  have 
feldom  poflefled,  which  arofe  from  the  different 
dialecs  into  which  their  language  was  divided. 
All  thofe  dialects  were  adopted  indifferently  by 
the  prince  of  poets ;  a  circumftancc  which  enabled 
him  to  t;«kc  advantage  of  any  word  from  any 
dialect  that  fuitcd  his  purpofe.  This  rendered 
verification  eafy,  and  diftufed  an  agreeable  variety 
over  his  compofition.  He  even  accommodated 
words  from  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  lllynct:m,  to 
the  purpofes  of  his  verification.  Befides,  the  laws 
of  quantity  were  not  then  clearly  afcertaired. 
Succeeding  poets  did  not  enjoy  thefe  advantages, 
and  confequently  have  been  more  circumvented 
both  in  their  diction  and  numbers. 

"  The  Greek  language  was  divided  into  many 
different  dialed s.  Every  petty  cat. ton  h?d  forre 
peculiar  forms  of  fpecch  which  diftinguithrd  tt 
from  the  others.  There  were,  however,  four 
dialectical  variations  which  prevailtd  over  all  the 
other.  Thefe  were  the  Attic,  Ionic,  Jtdic,  and 
Doric.  Thefe  four  dialectical  diftmctions  originated 
from  the  different  countries  in  the  eaft,  from  which 
the  tribes  refpetfivcly  emigrated.  The  Attics 
confiftcd,  ift,  of  the  brrbarous  Aborigines;  ao, 
of  an  adventitious  celery  of  Egyptian  Saites;  3d, 
of  a  branch  of  lonians  trt  m  the  coaft  of  Paleltine. 
Thefe  laft  termed  the  old  Ionian  di.ihcr,  from 
which  fprung  the  Attic  ar.d  modern  Ionic.  The 
jfcolians  emigrated  from  a  different  quarter  of  tht 
fame  coaft;  the  inhabitants  of  vhiih  were  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Canaar.iu  ■ ,  and  coefcqucntly 
different  in  dialect  from  the  tv  o  firft.  The  Dorcs, 
fprang  from  an  unpolifhed  race  of  purple-liflier* 
on  the  lame  coaft,  and  fpoke  a  dialect  more 
ruftic  than  any  of  the  reft.  Thefefc  four  natious 
emigrated  from  different  regions;  a  circumftance 
which,  in  our  opinion,  l..id  the  foundation  of  the 
different  dialects  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
diftinguifhed. 

"  In  this  fhort  fkctch  wc  cannot  exhibit  au  exact 
view  of  the  diftinguifhing  features  of  ench  diaiect. 
Such  an  analyfis  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our 
limits.  For  fatisfaction  on  this  head,  wc  refer  the 
Grecian  ftudent  to  Mattaitc's  Grtcjr  L:t:gux  Die- 
Utli;  and  fhall  only  add  a  few  obicrvations. 

The  Athenians  being  an  active,  brilk,  volatile 
race,  delighted  in  cojitra.itions.  This  ftyle  «:s 

mox 
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rnoft  exquifitely  poliflied.  The  moft  celebrated 
authors  who  wrote  in  that  dialed  were  Plato, 
Thucidydes,  Xenophon,  Demofther.es,  and  the 
other  orators;  JEfchylus,  Euripedes,  Sophocles, 
Ariftophaoes,  Menander,  Diphilus,  with  the  o- 
ther  comic  and  tragic  poets.  That  dialed  was 
either  ancient  or  modern.  The  ancient  Attic  was 
the  fame  with  the  Ionic. 

«  The  Ionic  was  the  ancient  Attic ;  but  when 
that  nation  emigrated  from  Attica  and  fettled  on 
the  coaft  of  Afia  Mioor,  they  mingled  with  the 
Carians  and  Pelafgi,  and  or  courfe  adopted  a 
number  of  their  vocable*,  They  were  an  indo- 
lent, luxurious,  and  dtflblute  people;  of  courfe 
their  ftyle  was  eafy  and  flowing,  but  verbofe,  re- 
dundant, and  without  nerves.  This,  however, 
is  the  leading  ftyle  in  Homer ;  and  after  him  a 
prodigious  number  of  writers  on  every  fubjed 
have  ufed  the  fame  dialed,  fuch  as  Herodotus  the 
celebrated  hiftorian  ;  Ctetias  the  hiftorian  of  Per- 
fia  and  India;  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  Megafthenes 
the  hiftorian,  who  lived  under  Seleucus  Nicator ; 
Hippocrates  the  celebrated  phyncian;  Hellanicus 
the  hiftorian,  mentioned  with  honour  by  Polybi- 
tis ;  Anacreon  of  Teia ;  Alcasue,  Sapj>ho  of  Lef- 
bos,  Pherecydes  Syrus  the  philofopher,  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  profeflion. 

•*  The  JEolic  and  Doric  were  originally  cog- 
nate dialers.  When  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  fettled  in  that  peninfula,  they  in- 
corporated with  the  JEolians,  and  their  two  dia- 
ieds  blended  into  one  produced  the  new  Doric. 
The  original  Dores  inhabited  a  rugged  mountain- 
ous region  about  Offa  and  Pindus,  and  fpoke  a 
rough  unpolifhed  language  fimilar  to  the  foil  which 
they  inhabited.  Andrew  Schottus,  in  his  obfer- 
▼  at  ions  on  poetry,  1.  a.  cap.  50.  proves  from  an 
old  M.  S.  of  "  Theocritus,  that  there  were  two 
dialects  of  the  Doric  tongue,  the  one  ancient  and 
the  other  modern :  that  this  poet  employed  Ionic 
and  the  modero  Doric;  that  the  old  Doric  dia- 
led was  rough  and  cumbrous ;  but  that  Theocri- 
tus adopted  the  new  as  being  more  foft  and  mel- 
low.'* A  prodigious  number  of  poets  and  philo- 
fophers  wrote  in  this  dialed,  fuch  as  Epicharmus 
the  poet ;  Ibycus  the  poet  of  Rbegium ;  Corinna 
the  poetefs  of  Thebes ;  Erynna  a  poetefs  of  Lef- 
bos;  Mtffchus  the  poet  of  Syracufe;  Sappho  the 
poetefs  of  Mitylcne ;  Pindar  the  prince  of  lyric 
poets;  Archimedes  the  renowned  mathematician; 
and  a  I  moft  all  the  Pythagorean  pbilofophers. 
Few  hiftorians  wrote  in  that  dialect;  or  if  they 
«iid,  their  works  have  not  fallen  into  our  hands. 
Moft  of  the  hymns  fung  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  compofed  in*  Doric. 

'*  After  the  Greek  tongue  was  thoroughly  pa- 
liflied,  confeious  of  the  fuperior  excellency  of 
their  own  language*  the  Greeks,  in  the  pride  of 
their  hearts,  ftigraatized  every  nation  which  did 
not  ufe  their  language  with  the  contemptuous  ti- 
tle of  barbarians.  Such  was  the  delicacy  of  their 
pampered  ears,  that  they  could  not  endure  the 
untutored  voice  of  the  people  whom  they  called 
b  j  This  extreme  delicacy  produced  3 

very  pernicious  effeds;  ift,  it  induced  them  to 
meumorphote  and  mangle  foreign  names,  to 
reduce  their  found  to  the  Grecian  ftandard :  idly, 
it  prevented  their  learning  the  languages  ot  the 
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eaft,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  have  opened 
to  them  an  avenue  to  the  records,  annals,  anti- 
quities, laws,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  people  of  thofe 
countries,  in  comparifon  of  whom  the  Greeks 
themfelves  were  of  yefterday,  and  knew  nothing. 
By  this  unlucky  bias,  not  only  they,  but  even 
we,  who  derive  all  the  little  knowledge  of  antiqui- 
ty we  poflefs  through  the  channel  of  their  writ- 
ings, have  fuffered  an  irreparable  injury.  By 
their  transformation  of  oriental  names,  they  have 
in  a  manner  (topped  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  hiftories  of  Europe  and  Afia.  This 
appears  evident  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Ctefias,  and  all  the  other  Grecian  writers  who 
mention  the  intercourfe  between  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians.  3dly,  It  deprived  them  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  etymology  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. Plato  in  his  Cratylus  endeavours  to  in- 
veftigate  the  etymology  of  only  a  few  Greek 
words.  His  deductions  are  childifh,  and  little 
fuperior  to  the  random  conjectures  of  a  fchool- 
boy.  Varro,  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans, 
has  not  been  more  fuccefsful.  Both  ftumhled  on 
the  very  th remold  of  that  ufeful  fcience ;  and  a 
fcholar  of  very  moderate  proficiency  in  our  days 
knows  more  of  the  origin  of  thefe  two  noble  lan- 
guages, than  the  greateft  adepts  among  the  natives 
did  in  theirs. 

"  Thefe  imperfections,  however,  are  counter- 
balanced by  r. umber lefs  excellencies:  and  we  are 
certainly  much  more  indebted  to  th.it  incompar- 
able people  for  the  information  they  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  through  the  medium  of  their  writ- 
ings, than  injured  by  them  in  not  conveying  to 
us  and  to  themfelves  more  authentic  and  more 
ample  communications  of  ancient  events."  But 
we  need  not  make  encomiums  on  a  language  which 
has  long  been  extolled,  perhaps  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  by  the  labours  of  men  of  the  moft  enlarg- 
ed capacity  and  the  moft  refined  tafte.  Dr  Doig 
concludes  with  fome  learned  remarks  on  the Jpi- 
rits,  or  a/pirates*  and  accents  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  for  which  we  muft  refer  the  Grecian  flu- 
dent  to  his  books  and  his  teacher. 

**  The  Greek  ftudent  who  intends  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  this  excellent  language,  fhould 
•alfo  endeavour  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  books  after  mentioned.  1.  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric 
and  Poetics,  his  book  De  Intcrprctat'tone*  efpecial- 
ly  with  Ammonium's  Commentary.  Ammonius 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  by  far  the  moft 
acute  of  atl  the  ancient  grammarians,  a.  Dion. 
Halic.  De  Struttura  Orationis,  where,  am  id  ft  a- 
bundance  of  curious  and  interefting  observations, 
will  be  found  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
letters.  3.  Demetrius  Pbalereus  De  Eiocutione;  a 
ftiort  effay  indeed,  but  replete  with  inftrudion  con- 
cerning the  proper  arrangement  of  words  and 
members  in  fentences.  4.  Longinus,  the  prince 
of  critics,  whofe  remains  are  above  commenda- 
tion. 5.  Theodoras  Gaza,  and  the  other  refugees 
from  Conftantinople,  who  found  an  hofpitable 
reception  from  the  munificent  family  of  the  Me- 
dici, and  whofe  learned  labours  in  their  native 
language  once  more  revived  learning  and  good 
tafte  in  Europe.  Thefe,  with  fome  other  critics 
of  lei's  celebrity,  but  equal  utility,  will  unlock  all 
the  treafures  of  Grecian  erudition,  without  how- 
ever 
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ever  difclofing  the  fource  from  which  they  flow-  that  there  ftill  remain  about  3000  books  written 

ed.  To  thefe  we  might  add  a  few  celebrated  mo-  in  that  language. 

derns,  fuch  as  Monf.  Fourmont  the  Elder,  Monf.  "  We  (hall  conclude  this  feci  ion  with  a  brief  de- 

Gebelin,  Abbe.  Pezron,  Salmafius,  and  efpecially  tail  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  ftages  and  variations 

the  learned  and  induftrious  Lord  Monboddo.  through  which  this  noble  tongue  made  its  progrefs, 

"  We  fhall  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  the  taking  of  Conftantin- 

valt  extent  of  the  Greek  language  even  before  the  ople,  A.D.  1453;  a  period  of  more  than  aooo  years. 

Macedonian  empire  was  ereclcd;  at  which  pe-  «•  Homer  gave  the  Greek  poetry  its  colour  and 

riod,  indeed,  it  became  in  a  manner  universal,  confifteucy,  and  enriched,  as  well  as  harmonized, 

much  more  than  ever  the  Latin  language  could  the  language.  The  Iliad  and  Odyfley  have  much 

accomplilh,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  extent  of  of  the  air  of  extempore  competitions ;  an  epithet 

the  Roman  empire.  is  never  wanting  to  fill  up  a  verfe ;  and  a  fet  of 

41  Greece,  originally  Hellas,  was  a  region  of  expreffions  are  mechanically  annexed  to  fuch  ideas 
final!  extent,  and  yet  fent  out  m.-.ny  numerous  colo-  as  were  of  frequent  recurrence.  Hence  that  co- 
nies into  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thefe  colo-  pioulhefs  and  wafte  of  words  in  the  old  Greek 
nies  carried  their  native  language  along  with  them,  bard,  which  forms  fuch  a  contraft  to  the  con- 
and  induftrioufly  diffufed  it  wherever  tbey  form-  denfed  laboured  compofitiou  of  virgil. 
ed  a  fettlemcnt.  The  Iones,  iEoles,  and  Dores,  **  The  Greek  profe  was  of  a  more  difficult  ft.ru  c- 
pofiefted  themfclves  of  all  the  W.  and  NW.  coaft  ture;  and  it  may  bediftributed  into  different  ftyles 
of  the  Lefler  Alia  and  the  adjacent  iflands;  and  or  degrees  of  purity.  Of  the  profe  authors  now 
thus  even  the  barbarians  learned  that  polifhed  lan-  extant,  the  firft  and  beft  ftyle  is  that  of  Herodo- 
guSge.  The  Greek  colonics  extended  themfelves  tus  and  of  Plato,  in  the  florid  or  mixed  kind, 
along  the  S.  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  as  far  as  Si-  of  Xenophon  in  the  pure  and  fimple,  of  Thucy. 
nope,  now  Trcbizond,  and  all  the  way  from  the  dides  and  Demofthenes  in  the  aufterc.  Nothing, 
"W.  coaft  of  Afia  Minor ;  though  many  cities  of  perhaps,  is  fo  conducive  to  form  a  good  taftc  in 
Iwrbari.iiis  lay  between,  the  Greek  tongue  was  compofkioo  as  the  ftudy  of  all  thefe  writers, 
underftood  and  generally  fpoken  by  people  of  rank  44  The  ftyle  of  Polvbius  forms  a  new  epoch  in 
and  fafhion.  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  language :  it  was  the 

44  There  were  Greek  cities  on  the  N.  coaft  of  idiotic  or  popular  manner  of  expreffion,  efpecially 

the  Euxine  fca  to  the  very  eaftcrn  point,  and  per-  among  military  men,  in  bis  time,  about  the  150th 

haps  beyond  thofe  limits;  likewifc  in  the  Taurica  Olympiad.    It  became  the  mode  lof  fucceeding 

Cherfonefus,  or  Crim  Tartary;  and  even  to  the  writers,  by  introducing  a  fimple  unftudied  expref> 

mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  ftraits  of  Caffa,  &c.  fion,  and  by  emancipating  them  from  the  anxious 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  thefe  colonies,  the  labour  of  the  old  Greeks  refpecting  the  cadence 

Greek  language  was  carefully  propagated  amopg  and  choice  of  words.  The  ftyle  of  the  New  Tef- 

the  barbarians,  who  carried  on  commerce  with  tament,  being  plain  and  popular,  frequently  re» 

the  Greeks.  fembles  that  of  Polybius,  as  has  been  mown  by 

"  A  great  part  of  the  fouth  of  Italy  was  planted  Raphelius,  and  by  Kirchmaier,  de  pnrallelijmo.  N. 

with  Geeek  cities  on  both  coafts;  fo  that  the  coun-  T.  et  Polybii,  x  7x5. 

try  was  denominated  Magna  Grxcut.  H.*re  the  "  Before  this  hiftorian,  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
Greek  tongue  univerfally  prevailed.  In  Sicily  it  had  formed  a  new  or  Hclleniftic  ftyle,  refulting 
was  in  a  manner  vernacular.  The  Ionians  had  from  the  expreflion  of  oriental  ideas  and  idioms  in 
fent  a  colony  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Pfamme-  Greek  words,  after  that  language  bad  loft  as  much 
tichus ;  and  a  Greek  fcttlement  had  been  formed  of  its  purity  as  it  gained  in  general  ufe,  by  the  con- 
in  Cyrcnia  many  ages  before.  The  Phocians  bad  quefts  of  Alexander.  The  Helleniftic  is  the  Ian- 
built  Mafliiia,  or  MtrfeilUs,  as  early  as  the  reign  guageof  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  the  New 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  where  fome  remains  ot  thqj  Teftament,  and  partly  of  Philo  and  JofcphuK 
Greek  language  are  ftill  to  be  difcovered.  Cacfar  This  mixture,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  cvangelifts  and 
tciU  us,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  lielvetii  regifters  apoftles,  is  one  credential  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
were  found  in  Gieek  letters.  Perhaps  no  lan-  beft  of  all  books,  a  book  which  could  not  have 
guagc  ever  had  fo  extenfive  a  fprcad,  where  it  was  been  written  but  by  Jewilh  authors  in  the  firft 
not  propagated  by  the  law  of  conqueft.  century.  See  the  fine  remarks  of  Biihop  Warbur- 

*'  The  Greek  tongue,  at  this  day,  is  confined  ton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  book  i.  ch.  8 — 10.  Cri- 

within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  fpoken  in  Greece  tics  lofe  their  labour  m  attempting  tQ  adjuft  the . 

itfclf,  except  in  Epirus,  and  tlic  weftcrn  parts  of  Scripture  Greek  to  the  itandard  of  Atticifm.  - 

Macedonia.   It  is  likewife  fpoken  in  the  Greciau  "  The  diclion  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  and  geo> 

and  Afiatic  iflands  in  Candia  or  Crete,  in  fome  graphersof  the  Auguftanage,  is  formed  on  that  of 

parts  of  the  coaft  of  AGa  Minor,  and  in  Cyprus.;  Pelybitts;  hut  improved  and  modernized,  like  the 

but  mi  all  thefe  regions,  it  is  much  corrupted  and  Englifh  of  the  prefect  age,  if  compared  with  that 

degenerated.   ,  of  Clarendon  or  Bacon.   More  perfpicuous  (ban 

"  It  is  next. to  a  miracle  (fays  the  Dr)  that  fo  refined,  it  wat  well  fuited  to  fuch  compilations  as 
many  monuments  of  Grecian  literature  arc  ftill  were  then  written  by  men  of  letters,  fuch  as  Di- 
to  be  found  among  men.  Not  v. itbftanding  the  onyfius,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  without  much  ex- 
burning  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  pcrience  or. rank  in  public  life, 
and  the  almoft  numherlefc  wars,  maflacres,  and  44  The  ecclefiaftical  ftyle  was  cultivated  in  the 
devaluations,  which  have  from  time  to  time  in  a  Chriftian  fchoola  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Con- 
manner  deiblated  thofe  countries  where  the  ftantinoplc }  rank  and  luxuriant*  full  of  oriental 
Greek  language  once  flouriflied,  we  are  told  idioms,  and  formed  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 

Septuagipt 
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Septuagint  verfion.    Such  is,  for  inftance,  the  lafgic,  was  the  model  upon  which  the  Latin  lan- 

ft ylc  of  Eufebius.   After  him,  the  beft  Chriftiaa  guage  was  formed.   From  this  deduction  it  ap- 

writers  polifhed  their  compo6tioos  in  the  fchools  pears,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is  much  more  an- 

of  rhetoric  under  the  later  Sopbifts.   Hence  the  cknt  than  the  modern  Greek ;  and  that  the  Greek, 

popular  and  flowing  purity  of  St  Cbryfoftom,  as  it  ftood  before  it  was  thoroughly  polifhed, 

who  has  more  good  fenfe  than  Plato,  and  perhaps  bore  a  very  near  refemblance  to  that  language, 

as  many  good  words.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of 

•«  On  the  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  there  the  Latin  language  is  neceflary  to  underftand  the 

is  a  good  diflertation  by  Du  Cange,  de  caujis  cor-  Greek. 


rupta  Graeitatis,  prefixed  to  his  Gloffary,  together  "  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  Latin  tongue 
with  Portius's  Grammar  of  the  modern  Greek,   was  derived  from  the  Hetrufcan.  That  people  were 


This  laft  ftage  of  the  Greek  language  is  a  mifera-  the  matters  of  ihe  Romans  in  every  thing  facred. 

ble  picture  of  Turkith  barbarifm.    And,  which  is  From  them  they  learned  the  ceremonies  of  rdi- 

rooft  furprifing,  there  is  no  city  of  Greece  where  gion,  the  method  of  arranging  public  feftivals,  the 

the  language  is  more  different  from  the  ancient  art  of  divination,  the  interpretation  of  omens,  the 

than  at  Athens.  The  reafon  of  that  is,  becaufe  it  method  of  luftrations,  expiations,  &c.   It  would 

has  been  long  inhabited  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  Pelafgi  and  Hetrufci 

different  nations.  were  the  fame  race  of  people;  and  their  langua- 

"  To  conclude,  the  Greeks  haw  left  the  moft  ges  muft  have  differed  in  dialed  only."  See  Tba- 

durable  monuments  of  human  wif'dom,  fortitude,  cyd.  lib.  tv. 

magnificence,  and  ingenuity,  in  their  improvement  **  The  Umbrian  or  Celtic  enters  deeply  into  the 
of  every  art  and  fcience,  and  in  the  fined  writings  competition  of  the  Latin  tongue.  For  proof  of 
upon  every  fubject  neceflary,  profitable,  elegant,  this,  we  need  only  appeal  to  Pelloutier,  Build's 
or  entertaining.  The  Greeks  have  fumifhed  the  Memoires  de  la  Langue  Critique-,  par  tie  I.  Abbe  Pe%- 
brighteft  examples  of  every  virtue  ami  accomplish-  ron's  Origin  9/  Ancient  Nations,  &c.  The  La- 
ment, natural  or  acquired,  political,  moral,  or  mi-  tin  abounds  with  oriental  words,  efpccially  He- 
litary  ;  they  excelled  in  mathematics  and  philo-  brew,  ChaJdaio,  and  Perfian.  Thefe  are  certain  - 
fophy  ;  in  all  the  forms  of  government,  in  archi-  ly  remains  of  the  Pelafpic  and  Hetrufcan  tongues, 
teClure,  navigation,  commerce,  war:  as  orators,  fpoken  originally  by  people  who  emigrated  from 
poets,  and  hiftorians,  they  ftand  as  yet  unrivalled,  regions,  where  thole  were  parts  of  the  vernacular 
and  are  like  to  ftand  fo  for  ever ;  nor  are  they  lefs  language.  In  this  language,  too,  there  are  not  ft 
to  be  admired  for  the  exercifes  and  amuferoents  few  Gothic  terms.  Pelloutier  fuppofes  the  Cel- 
they  invented,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  the  tic  and  Gothic  languages  were  originally  the  fame. 


inftitntion  of  their  public  games,  their  theatres,  There  are,  befides,  in  the  Latin,  a  great  number 

and  fports."  of  obfolete  Greek  words.    The  moft  effectual 

ty    nr  ,1   t  .*.«  t  luomn  method  to  diftinguifh  the  difference  between  the 

Sect.  IX.   Of  the  Latin  Language.  Mr,y  afld  moder^  0reckt  wou!d>  be  to  compare 

**  This  language,  (fays  our  author)  like  every  the  ancient  Latin  with  the  latter;  there  being  very 
other  fpoken  by  barbarians,  was  in  its  beginning  little  difference  between  the  ancient  Greek  and 
rough  and  uncultivated.  What  people  the  Ro-  Latin  in  the  earlieft  periods.  It  is  certain  that  the 
mans  were,  is  a  point  in  which  antiquarians  are  Roman  letters  were  the  lame  with  the  ancient 
not  agreed.  In  their  own  opinion  they  were  Greek.  Form*  Uteris  latins t  qua  wterrimis  Cra- 
fprung  from  the  Trojans ;  Dion.  Haltcar.  derives  corum,  fays  Tacitus;  and  Pliny  (ays  the  fame,  and' 
them  from  the  Greeks;  and  Plutarch  informs  us  for  the  truth  of  bis  afiertion  appeals  to  a  monu- 
that  fome  imagined  they  were  fprung  from  the  Pe-  ment  extant  in  his  own  times.  Thefe1  old  Greek 
lafgi.  The  fact  is,  they  were  a  mixture  of  people  letters  were  no  other  than  the  Pelafgkr,  which  we 
collected  out  of  Latium  and  the  adjacent  parts,  have  Hi  own  from  Diod.Sic.  to  have  been  prior  to 
which  a  variety  of  accidents  had  drawn  together,  the  Cadmean.  For  the  figure  of  thefe  letters,  fee 
to  eftablifh  themfelves  on  that  mountainous  re-  Attic,  Poftellus,  Montfaucon,  Palsegraphia  G re- 
gion, to  fee ure  their  own  property,  and  plunder  ca,  M.Gebelin,  and  our  Plate  II.'  Vol.  I. 
that  of  their  neighbours.  They  were  compofed  "  That  the  Latins  borrowed  the  plan  of  their 
of  Arcadians,  Sabines,  Latins,  Hetrofcani,  Um*  declenfions  from  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from 
brians,  Ofcans,  Pelafgi,  &c. ;  and  their  language  the  exact  refemblance  of  the  terminations  of 
muft  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  different  dialects  the  cafes  throughout  the  three  limilar  declen- 
of  all  thefe  difcordant  tribes.  lions.  In  nouns  of  the  firft  declenfion,  the  refem- 

«*  The  Latin  language  ought  then  to-  be  a  min.  blance  is  too  palpable  to  ftand  in  need  of  illuftra- 
gled  mats  of  the  Arcadian,  that  is,  the  jEolian  tion.  In  the  ad  the  Greek  genitive  is  t*  In  La- 
Greek,  the  Pc-lafgic,  Hetrufcan,  and  Celtic  dia-  tin  the  0  is  thrown  out,  and  the  termination  De- 
lects. Thefe  jarring  elements,  like  the  people  to  comes  i.  The  Latin  dative  ends  in  0,  which  is 
whom  they  belonged  refpeetively,  gradually  in-  the  Greek  dative,  throwing  away  i  fnhferiptum, 
corporated,  and  produced  what  Was  afterwards  which  was  but  faintly  founded  in  that  language, 
called  the  Latin  tongue.  .No  genuine  Greek  word  ended  in  j* or  m.  In  the 

■  The  Arcadians  were  a  Pelafgic  tribe,  and  termination  of  flexions,  they  changed  it  into ».  The 

fpoke  a  dialect  of  that  ancient  Greek,  early  Latins  retained  m,  which'had  been  imported  as  a 

produced  by  the  coalition  of  this  tribe  with  the  terminating  letter  at  an  era  before  the  Greek  lan- 

lavagc  Aborigines  of  Greece.   This  dialecl  was  guage  had  undergone  its  laft  refinement.  Hence 

the  ground- work  of  the  latin.    The  ^Eolian  the  I^tiu  accufativc  in       inftcad  of  the  Greek 

Greek,  which  was  ftrongJy  tindured  with  the  Pe-  The  vocative  declenfion  was  in  this  cafe  originally 

like 
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like  the  nominative.  The  Latins  have  no  dual 
number,  becaufe  the  JEolian  dialed,  from  which 
they  copied,  had  none.  The  third  declenfions  in 
both  languages  are  lb  exactly  parallel,  that  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  compare  them. 

*'  The  Latins  have  no  articles,  which  is  certain- 
ly a  defect.  The.Pelafgic,  from  which  they  co- 
pied, had  not  adopted  that  word  in  the  demon* 
ftrative  fenfe.  Homer  indeed  feldom  ufes  it;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  more  early  Greeks  ufed 
it  left  frequently.  Thus  in  Latin,  when  I  fay, 
•video  bommem,  it  is  impoflible  to  find  out  by  the 
bare  words  whether  the  word  homincm  intimates 
a  man,  or  tbe  man ;  whereas  in  Greek  it  would 

be  Bxira  «»flfur»»,  J  fee  a  man,  Bmw  to*  s,6{uir*»t 

I  fee  the  man.  Hence  the  firft  expreffion  is  indefi- 
nite, and  the  fecond  definite. 

"  The  fubftantive  verb  fum  in  Latin,  feems  to 
be  partly  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  partly  not. 
Some  of  the  perfons  of  the  prefent  tenfe  have  a 
near  refemblance  to  the  Greek  verb  to  or  uft$f 
while  others  vary  widely.  The  imperfect,  pre- 
terite,  and  preterperfeft,  have  nothing  common 
with  the  Greek  verb.  The  future  ero  was  of  old 
efo,  and  is  indeed  genuine  Greek,  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Latin  fubftantive  verb  more  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  Perfian  verb  htften  than  that  of  any 
Other  language  we  are  acquainted  with. 

"  The  want  of  aerifls  or  indefinite  tenfes,  feems 
a  palpable  defect  in  the  Latin  language.  The  ufe 
of  thefe  among  the  Greeks  enabled  the  writer  to 
exprefs  the  fpectfic  variations  of  time,  with  more 
accuracy  and  prccilion  than  the  Latins,  who  ne- 
ver attempted  to  fpecify  them  by  any  other  tenfes 
but  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect.  Indeed  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  much  infe- 
rior to  the  Engli(h  in  this  refpect."  See  Lan- 
guage, SeS.  V.  and  VI. 

"  The  Latins,  in  reducing  verbs  to  their  four 
conjugations,  formed  their  inflexions  in  a  very  ir- 
regular manner.  Many  verbs  of  the  firft  clafs  in- 
flect their  preterite  and  fupine  like  thofe  of  the 
fecond :  thus  dorno,  ioftead  of  giving /jw  and  at  urn, 
has  id  and  itum,  like  monui  and  monitam.  Not  a 
few  verbs  of  the  3d  conjugation  have  rot  and  Hum, 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  4th ;  e.  g.  peto,  petivi, 
petitum.  Then  fome  verbs  have  to  in  the  prefent, 
rvi  in  the  prseterite,  and  itum  in  the  fupine,  while, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  they  in  reality 
belong  to  the  third  ;  fuch  are  cttpioy  cuphn,  ettpi- 
turn,  cupere,  &c  Some  verbs  ot  the  ad  conjuga- 
tion have  their  preterite  and  fupine  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  third ;  thus,  jubeo,  juffi,  juffum,  ju- 
bere  i  augeo,  attxi,  auBum,  auger e.  Some  verbs 
which  are  actually  of  the  4th  conjugation,  have 
their  preterite  and  fupine  as  if  they  were  of  the 
third  ;  thus,  fenjio,  fenfi,  fenfum,  /entire  ;  haurio, 
haufi,  bauftum,  baurire,  &c.  Thefe  are  manifeft 
irregularities. 

'«  Another  blemifh  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  occa- 
fioned  by  its  wanting  a  participle  of  the  preterite 
tenfc  in  the  active  voice.  This  defect  is  perpe- 
tually felt,  and  is  the  caufe  of  an  aukward  cir- 
cumlocution, wherever  it  happens.  Thus,  "  The 
general  having  crofled  the  river,  drew  up  his  ar- 
my." Imperator,  cum  tranfiijfet  fiumen,  aciem  in- 
Jiruxit.  Here  cum  tranfiijfet  Jlumen  is  a  mini  fed 
circumlocution,  which  is  at  once  avoidc  1  in  the 
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Greek  0  *yttun  *t(uru<  rw  rtnu*tt  &c.  .This  muft 
always  prove  an  incumbrance  in  the  cafe  of  aAive 
intranfitive  verbs.  When  active  deponent  verbs 
occur,  it  is  eafily  avoided.  Thus,  "  Caefar  ha- 
ving  encouraged  the  foldiers,  gave  the  fignal  for 
joining  battle;"  C*far  cohort  at  us  milites,  pnelii 
committendi  Jignum  drdit, 

44  Another  palpable  defect  in  this  language  ari- 
fes  from  the  want  of  a  participle  of  the  prefent  paf- 
five.  This  again  muft  produce  an  inconveoiency 
upon  many  occafions,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every 
Latin  ftudent.  The  two  fupincj  are  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  be  fubftantive  nouns  of  the  4th  declen* 
fion.  How  tbefe  aflumed  the  nature  of  verbs  it 
is  not  eafy  to  determine.  When  they  are  placed 
after  verbs  or  nouns,  the  matter  is  attended  with 
no  difficulty ;  but  how  they  ftiould  acquire  an  ac- 
tive fignification,  and  take  the  cafe  of  the  verb 
with  which  they  are  connected,  implies  a  ftretch 
of  prerogative.  The  Latin  gerunds  form  another 
unnatural  anomaly.  Every  Latin  fcbolar  knows 
that  thofe  words  are  nothing  but  the  neuters  of 
the  participles  of  the  future  paifive.  The  fabri- 
cators of  the  Latin  tongne,  however,  elevated 
them  from  their  primary  condition,  giving  them 
upon  many  occafions  an  active  fignification. 

**  Another  inconveniency  arifes  from  the  wan: 
of  the  prefent  participle  of  the  verb  /urn.  Great  in- 
conveniency is  derived  from  the  ufe  of  the  parti- 
ciple ot  in  Greek;  and  indeed  it  appears  furpri- 
fing  that  the  Latins  neglected  to  introduce  the 
participle  am  into  their  language.  In  this  they 
are  lingular.  Here  again  a  circumlocution  be- 
comes neceflary  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  the  following : 
*'  The  fenate  being  at  Rome,  pafled  a  decree." 
Inftead  of  faying  fenattu  ens  Rom*,  legem  tulit,  we 
are  obliged  to  fay  cum  fenatus  Romx  ejfet,  &c.  If 
the  words  ens  or  exiftens  had  been  adopted,  as  in 
the  Greek,  this  odious  circumlocution  would  have 
been  avoided.  Many  other  defects  of  the  like  kind 
will  occur  to  every  perfon  even  in  the  moft  ap- 
proved claflkal  authors. 

"  If  we  compare  the  ftructure  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  we  will  quickly  be  convinced 
that  their  cbaracteriftic  features  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent. The  genius  of  the  former  feems  eafy  and 
natural ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  united  efforts  of  poets,  orators,  and  phi- 
losophers, ftill  bears  the  marks  of  violence  and  re- 
ftraint.  To  tranflate  Greek  into  Engiifh  is  no  la- 
borious talk ;  the  texture  of  the  two  languages  is 
fo  congenial,  that  the  words  and  phrafes,  and 
even  the  idiomatic  expreflions,  naturally  Aide  into 
each  other.  With  the  Latin  the  cafe  is  quite 
other  wife ;  and  before  elegant  Engiifh  can  be  pro- 
duced, one  muft  deviate  considerably  from  the 
original.  Should  we  attempt  to  tranflate  a  piece 
of  Englilh  into  Greek,  and  at  the  fame  time  into 
Latin,  the  traoflation  of  the  former  would  be  at- 
tended with  much  lefs  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
latter,  fuppofing  the  tranflator  equally  fkillcd  in 
both  languages. 

"This  incongruity  feems  to  fpring  from  the 
following  caufe.  Before  any  m3n  of  conlidcrablc 
abilities,  either  in  the  capacity  of  a  pect,  gram- 
marian, or  rhetorician,  appeared  at  Rome,  the  lan- 
guage had  acquired  a  ftrong  and  inflexible  ton", 
too  ftubborn  to  be  exaclly  moulded  accord  ng  t» 
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the  Grecian  ftandard.  After  a  language  has  con- 
tinued  feveral  centuries  without  receiving  a  new 
poli ill,  it  becomes  like  a  full  grown  tree,  incapa- 
ble of  being  bent  to  the  purpofes  of  the  mechanic. 
Notwithstanding  all  tbefe  obftructions,  it  arrived 
at  fuch  a  pitch  of  perfection,  as  to  rival,  perhaps 
to  excel,  all  the  other  European  languages,  the 
Greek  only  excepted.  Had  men  of  the  tafte, 
judgment,  and  induftry  of  Ennius,  Plautus,  Te- 
rence, Cicero,  and  the  other  worthies  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age,  appeared  in  the  early  ftages  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  their  language  might  have 
been  thoroughly  reduced  to  the  Grecian  arche- 
type, and  the  two  dialects  might  have  improved 
each  other. 

"  We  baveobferved  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  a 
colluvies  of  all  the  languages-  fpoken  by  the  vagrant 
people  who  com po fed  the  firft  elements  of  that 
republic.  The  prevailing  dialects  were  the  Pelaf- 
gic  or  Hetrufcan,  and  the  Celtic,  which  was  the 
aboriginal  tongue  of  Italy.  Hence  the  primary 
dialect  of  the  Romans  was  compofed  of  difcor- 
dant  materials,  which  never  acquired  a  natural 
and  congenial  union.  This  motley  mixture  was 
certainly  the  original  dialed  of  the  Romans.  The 
Pelafgic  or  Hetrufcan  part  of  it  retained  a  ftrong 
tincture  of  the  oriental  ftylc.  The  Celtic  part 
feems  to  have  been  prevalent,  Once  we  find  that 
moft  of  the  names  of  places,  efpecially  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  parts  of  Italy,  are  actually  of 
Celtic  original.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  ftyle 
of  the  firft  Romans  was  compofed  of  the  langua- 
ges above  mentioned.  Their  moft  celebrated  wri- 
ters upon  etymology  were  JElius  Gallus,  Quintus 
Comificius,  Nonius  Marcellus,  and  Feftus.  At 
the  head  of  thefe  is  Terentius  Varro,  whom  Ci- 
cero ftyles  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans. 
From  tbefe  writers  we  are  to  expect  no  light. 
Their  etymologies  are  generally  childifh  and  fu- 
tile. 

**  Many  circumftances  concur  to  make  it  high- 
ly probable  that,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  the  lan- 
guage, very  few  inflexions  were  introduced,  ift, 
When  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece,  the  Greek  language 
itfelf  was  not  fully  poliflied.  ad,  The  Arcadians 
were  never  thoroughly  cultivated.  They  were  a 
ruftic  paftoral  people,  and  little  minded  the  re- 
finements of  a  civiljzed  ftate;  confequently  the 
language  they  brought  into  Italy  at  that  era  rouft 
have  been  of  a  coarfe  and  irregular  contexture. 
From  thefe  circumftances.'it  appears,  that  the  ear- 
lieft language  of  the  Romans  Was  very  little  diver- 
fified  with  inflexions.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that 
the  modern  Romans  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  their  early  progenitors.  Polybius,  fpeak- 
iag  of  the  earlieft  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  fays,  **  The  Roman  language  has 
undergone  fo  many  changes  fince  that  time  to  the 
prefent,  that  even  thofe  who  are  moft  deeply  Ikil- 
led  in  the  fcience  of  antiquities,  cannot  undcrftand 
the  words  of  that  treaty  but  with  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty." 

*•  After  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
the  iEjIian  Greeks,  who  feized  upon  both  coalls 
«»f  Italy  towards  the  S.  which  they  called  Magna 
Crxc'ta,  they  began  to  torture  their  language  into 
that  foreign  texture.  Th>«  n.  .ft  ancient  fpeci- 
men  of  this  kind  confifts  of  the  remains  of  the 
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JtTI  tables.  Here  every  thing  is  rude  and  of  a 
clumfy  caft;  for  though  by  this  time  confiderable 
progrefs  had  been  made  in  refinement,  and  the 
language  of  Rome  had  begun  to  appear  m  a  Gre*. 
cian  uniform*  4ti!l  thofe  changes  were  not  natural. 
Soon  after  appeared  M.  Fabius  Pictor  and  Sffen'- 
na ;  hiftorians  often  quoted  by  Livy,  bat  wnoft 
works  are  long  fince  irrecoverably  loft.  The  Faf- 
ti  Cap  it ciini  are  often  mentioned:  but-tHry  tob 
perifhed  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  during  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  We  moft 
therefore  leave  the  Latin  tongue  during  thofe  pe- 
riods rude  and  barbarous,  and  defend  to  othera 
morecharacteriftically  marked. 

"  In  this  period  we  find  Ennius,  who  wrote  a 
Roman  h'tftory  in  hexameter  verfe  in  18  books, 
which  he  called  Attnah  ;  moft  part  of  which  is 
now  loft.  He  likewife  tranflated  Eubemerus  it 
Origine  Deorum ;  a  work  often  mentioned  by  the 
Chriftian  fathers  in  their  difputes  with  the  Pagans, 
and  fometimee  quoted  by  Cicero.  Then  follow- 
ed Caius  Lurilius  the  famous  fatyrift,  -Accius  Va- 
lerius, JEdituus,  Alpinus,  &c.  whole  fragments 
were  published  by  the  Stephens,  Paris,  1564. '  All 
•  thefe  imitated  the  writers  of  Greece,  or  tranilatert 
from  them.  By  their  exertions  the  fpirit  of  tbefe 
authors  was  transfufed  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
its  ftructure  accommodated  to  the  Grecian  plan. 

**  Plautus  and  Terence,  by  tranflating  the  co- 
medies of  Menander  and  Diphilus  into  their  own 
language,  taught  the  Latin  Mufes  to  fpeak  Attic 
Greek.  To  fpeak  that  language  was  then  the  unr 
as  it  is  now  with  us  to  chatter  French.'  Greek  tu- 
tors were  retained  in  every*  reputable  family ;  aricl 
marry  Romans  of  the  firft  rlink  were  equally  qua- 
lified to  fpeak  or  write  bof fi  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  original  jargon  of  Latium  became  obfblete 
and  unintelligible ;  and  Cato  hitrifelf  condeVcenrj- 
cd  to  learn  the  Greek  language  at  8c.   '  /     '  ' 

"  To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  various  tnfmj- 
tablc  examples  of  the  AugufUn  or  gotdeji  age'6f 
•the  Roman  tongue,  woMd  "be  a  vain  talk :  Hfft 
fhallonly  quote  a  few  lines  from  Velleius  Paref- 
culus.  Having*  obfenfed,  thilt  the  Greet  authors, 
who  had  excelled  m'literature,  had  all  made  their 
appearance  abctt*  trfe'femetime,  he  adds,  «  Nor 
was  this  circumftance  more  confpicurtjis  arnong 
the  Greeks  than  among  the  Romans ;  for  the  Ro- 
man tragedy  is  bonfinetf'ld  Accius  and  the  period 
when  he  flourtfhed.  The  charming  wit  .of  Latin 
elegance  was  brought  ^0  light  by  Cecilitis,  Tereftt 
riu8,  arid  Afranius,  nearly  in  the  ftme  age.  As  for 
our  hiftorians,  (to  add  Liyy  alfo  to  the  age  of  the 
former),  if  we  except  Cato,  they  were  all  Con- 
fined to  a  period  of  80 year*;  fo  neither  has  onr 
flock  of  poets  extended  to  a  fpace  much  backward 
or  forward.  But  the  energy  of  the  bar,  and  the 
finifhed  beauties  of  profe  eloquence,  fetting  afide 
the  fame  Cato  (by  leave  of  P.  Crafius,  Scipio,  Lae- 
lius,  the  Gracchi,  Fannius,  andScr.  Galba.)  broke 
out  all  at  once  under  Tully  the  prince  of  bis  pro- 
feflion.*' 

"  From  this  quotation  ffie'Dr  argues),  it  ap. 
pears,  that  the  Romans  themfelves  were  convin- 
ced of  the  fhort  duration  of  the  golden  age  of  their 
language.  According  to  the  moft  judicious  crU 
tics,  it  c  ommenced  with  the  era  of  Cicero's  ora- 
torical productions,  and  terminated  with  the  reign 
E  e  e  0? 
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of  Tiberius,  or  perhaps  the  middle  of  his  reign,  to  their  immediate  predeceflbrs.   We  think  there 

It  is  generally  believed  that  eloquence,  and  with  it  is  jjood  rcafoo  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  liber, 

every  thing  liberal,  elevated,  and  manly,  was  ba-  ty  among  the  Romans  did  Dot  produce  the  extinc- 

nifhed  Rome  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  Casfars.  tion  of  eloquence,  fcience,  elevation  of  feotiment, 

We  imagine  that  the  tranGtion  was  too  inftanta-  or  refinement  of  tafte.  There  were  other  circum- 

neous  to  have  been  entirely  produced  by  that  un-  fiances  which  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  that 

happy  caufe.   Defpotifm  was  firmly  eftablifhed  revolution. 

among  the  Romans  about  the,  middle  of  the  "  Velltius  Paterculus  affigns  fomc  very  jndi- 

reignof  Auguftus;  and  yet  that  period  produced  cious  reafons  for  this  catallrophe.   "  Emulation 

fuch  a  group  of  lesrned  men  as  never  adorned  any  (fays  he)  is  the  nurfe  of  genius;  and  one  while  en- 

other  nation  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.    The  age  vy,  and  another  admiration,  fires  imitation.  To 

.of  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  golden  period  of  the  be  ftationary  in  perfection  is  a  difficult  matter  ; 

French  tongue;  and  that  age  produced  a  race  of  and  by  analogy,  that  which  cannot  go  forward 

learned  men,  in  every  department,  fuperior  in  goes  backward.   As  at  the  outfet  we  are  anima* 

number,  and  equal  in  genius  to  the  literati  who  ted  to  overtake  thofc  whom  we  deem  before  us, 

flojirifhed  under  the  noble  and  envied  conftitution  fa  when  wc  defpair  of  being  able  to  overtake  or 

.of  Britain  during  the  fame  age,  though  the  latter  to  p.ifs  by  them,  our  ardour  languifiies  together 

is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  the  golden  pe-  with  our  hope,  and  what  it  cannot  overtake  it 

riod  of  this  country.   The  Brit ifii  i fits,  we  hope  ceafes  to  purfue ;  and  leaving  the  fubject  as  al- 

enjoy  ftity  a.*  much  liberty  as  ever ;  yet  we  believe  ready  cngrofTed  by  another,  it  looks  out  for  a  nesv 


few  people  wilt  aver,  that  the  « liters  of  the  pre- 
fent  age  arc  equal,  either  in  ftyle  or  in  genius,  to 
that  noble  group  who  flourifhed  from  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  middle  of  the  reigu 
of  George  11.;  and  herjj  defpotifm  is  quite  uncon- 
cerned. 

In  the  eaft  the  fame  obfervation  is  confirm- 
ed. The  Perfians  have  long  groaned  under  the 
Mohammedan  yoke,  and  yet  every  oriental  fcho- 


ene  upon  which  to  exert  itfelf." 

"  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Romans.  The 
heroes,  of  the  Auguftan  age  had* born  away  the 
prize  of  eloquence,  hiftory,  poetry,  &c.  Their 
fucceffors  drfpaired  of  being  able  to  equal,  much 
lefs  to  furpafs  them,  in  any  of  thefe  walks.  They 
were  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  unking  out 
a  new  path  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  emi- 
nence,  Confequently  Seneca  introduced  the  flit 


lar  will  allow,  that  in  that  country,  and  under  the   toupe,  as  the  French  call  it ;  that  is,  a  fhort,  fpark- 


moft  galling  tyranny,  the  mod  amazing  produc- 
tions of  tafte,  genius  and  induftry,  that  ever  dig- 
nified human  nature,  have  been  exhibited.  Un- 
der the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  lucceflbrs  of  Moham- 
med, appeared  writers  of  a  mod  fublimc  genius, 
though  never  was  defpotifm  more  cruelly  exercifed 
than  under  thofc  fanatics.  The  revival  of  letters 
at  the  era  of  the  reformation,  was  chiefly  promo* 


ling,  figurative  diction,  abounding  with  antithe- 
fes.quaintnefies,  witticifmb,  embellifiied  with  flow- 
ers, and  meretricious  ornaments;  whereas,  the 
flyle  of  the  Auguftan  age  was  natural,  fimple,  folid, 
unaffected,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  nature  cf 
the  fubject  and  the  fentiments  of  the  author. 

M  The  hiftorian  Sallust  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  unnatural  ftyle.    Not^ithftanding  all  his 


ted  and  cbcrifhed  by  petty  defpotical*  princes,  excellencies,  he  every  where  exhibits  an  aflecta- 

We  cannot  therefore  agree  that  the  defpotifm  of  tion  of  antiquity,  an  antithetical  call,  an  air  of 

the  Ca-fars  banMhed  eloquence  and  learning  from  auftcfity.  an  accuracy,  exactnefs,  and  regularity. 

Rome.   Longiqus  indeed  has  attributed  this  mif-  Hjs  words,  his  claufes,  feem  to  be  adjuftcd  exact* 

fortune  to  that  caufe,  and  tells  us,  "  It  is  liberty  ly  according  to  number,  weight,  and  mcafure, 

that  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentiments  of  great  ge-  without  excefs  or  defect.    Paterculus  imitated 

niufes,  to  pufh  forward  the  propenfity  of  con  t  eft,  this  writer;  and  fuccceded  beft  in  thofe  points 

to  infpirc  them  with  hopes,  and  the  generous  am-  where  his  archetype  had  failed.   Tacitus  devia- 

oition  ofbeing  the  firft  in  rank.*"    When  Longi-  ted  from  the  Auguftan  exemplars,  and  imitated 

sua  wrote  this,  he  did  not  reflect  that  he  him/*!/  Salluft  ;  but  affecting  brevity  he  often  falls  into 

was  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  unfoundnels  of  his  obfeurity.   The  other  contemporary  writers  em- 

obfervation.                  1  <  ploy  a  cognate  ftyle;  and  their  works  are  held  in 

*•  As  to  fcience,  the  fact  is  undoubtedly  on  the  lefs  eftimation,  and  bear  marks  of  degeneracy, 

other  fide.   That  Seneca,  was  fuperior  to  Cicero  "  That  degeneracy,  however,  did  not  fpring 

in  philofophy,  cannot  be  reafonably  contradicted,  from  the  defpotic  government  under  which  thefe 

The  latter  had  read,  and  actually  abridged  the  authors  lived,  but  from  that  affectation  of  Jinpt- 

whole  extent  of  Grecian  philofophy:  tbisdifplay-  larity  into  which  they  were  led  by  an  eager  but 

ed  his  reading  rather  than  his  learning.   The  for-  fruit  lefs  defire  of  fignalizing  themfclvts.   But  the 

mer  had  addicted  himfelf  to  the  ftoic  feet ;  and  tho'  mifchief  of  this  rage  for  innovation  did  not  reach 

he  does  not  write  with  the  fame  flow  of  eloquence  their  fentiments  as  it  had  done  their  ftyle  ;  for  in 

as  Tully,  he  thinks  more  deeply,  and  reafons  more  that  point  they  were  fo  far  from  falling  below 

clofely.   Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory  is  a  wonderful  the  meafure  of  the  writers  of  the  former  age, 

collection,  and  contains  more  ufeful  knowledge  that  in  many  inftances  they  fecm  to  have  furpaf- 

than  all  the  writings^of  the  Auguftan  age  coo den-  fed  them. 

fed  into  one  maf3.  \\c  think  the  hiftorical  annals  "  With  refpeft  to  fentiment  and  mental  excr- 

of  Tacitus,  if  inferior  to  Livy  in  ftyle  and  majefty  tions,  Latin  authors  preferved  their  vigour,  till 

of  diction,  much  fuperior  in  arrangement  and  vi-  luxury  and  effeminacy  enervated  both  the  bodies 

gour  of   compofition.     Quintilian,  Pliny  the  and  minds  of  the  Romans.    The  contagion  be- 

younger,  Suetonius,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  Ju-  came  univerfal ;  and  a  liftlefsnefs,  or  intellectual 

ventfl,  defcrve  high  efteem;  nor  are  they  inferior  torpor,  the  ufual  concomitant  of  luxury,  fpread 

5  indolence 
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indolence  over  the  mental  faculties*  which  ren- 
dered them  not  only  averfe  to,  but  even  incapa- 
ble of,  induftry  andjperfeverance.  This  lethargic 
difpofition  of  mind  feems  to  have  commenced  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  the  filver  age;  that  is,  a- 
about  the  end  Qf  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  then 
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as  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian,  Aufonias,  8cc.  (See 
Ausonius,  Claudi  an,  Italicus,  &c.  and  Joh. 
Mbert't  Pairirii  Bibl.  lot.)  There  flouriflied,  too, 
a  number  of  eccleflaftical  writers,  fome  of  whom 
deferve  great  commendation.  The  chief  of  thefe 
is  Laclantius,  who  has  been  defervedly  dignified 


that  the  Roman  eagles  began  to  ftoop,  and  the   with  the  title  of  the  Cftrijlian  Cicero. 


genius  of  Rome,  as  well  in  arts  as  in  arms,  began 
to  decline. 

"  As  the  Roman  genius,'  about  that  period,  be- 
gan to  decline,  fo  the  ftyle  of  the  {ilver  age  was 
gradually  vitiated  with  barbarifms.  The  barba- 
rians who  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire ;  the  ambafladors  of  foreign  princes,  and 
often  the  princes  tbemfelves,  with  their  atten- 


*'  The  Roman  authors  amount  to  a  very  fmall 
number  in  comparifon  of  the  Greek.  When  we 
con fider  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  are  juftly  furprifed  to  find  fo  few  wri- 
ters of  character  and  reputation  in  fo  vaft  a  field. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin  tongue  defervef 
our  attention  beyond  any  other  ancient  one  now- 
extant.   The  grandeur  or  the  people  by  whom  it 


dants ;  the  prodigious  numbers  of  flaves  over  all   was  fpoken ;  the  luftre  of  its  writers ;  the  em  pirn 


Italy  ;  the  frequent  commerce  between  the  Ro- 
man armies  and  the  barbarians;  all  concurred  to 
vitiate  the  Latin  tongue.  This  vitiated  character 
both  of  ftyle  and  fentiment  became  more  and 
more  prevalent,  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  to  the 
removal  of  the  imperial  feat  to  Constantinople. 
Then  fuccceded  the  iron  age,  when  the  Roman 


which  it  ftill  maintains  among  ourSelves ;  the  ne- 
ceffity  we  are  under  of  learning  it,  m  order  to  ob- 
tain accefs  to  almoft  all  the  fciences,  nay  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  laws,  of  our  judicial 
proceedings,  of  our  charters;  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  be  de- 
tailed, render  the  acquifition  of  that  imperial  lan- 


uage  became  absolutely  barbarous.  Towards   guage  in  a  peculiar  manner  improving  and  inte- 

refting.  Spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient 
nations,  it  partakes  of  all  their  revolutions,  and 
bears  continually  their  impreflion.  Copious  and 
majeftic,  when,  weary  of  battles,  the  Romans  vied 
with  the  Greeks  in  fcience,  it  became  the  learned 
language  of  Europe,  and  by  its  luftre  made  the 
jargon  of  favages  difappear.  After  having  con- 
trolled by  its  eloquence,  and  humanized  by  its 
laws,  all  thofe  people,  it  became  the  language  of 
religion.  In  Short,  the  Latin  language  will  be  ftu- 
died  and  efteemed  as  long  as  good  fen fe. and  fine 
tafte  remain  in  the  world." 

Sect.  X.   0/ the  Celtic  Language. 

M  The  defcendants  of  Japhet  having  peopled 
the  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  at  length  entered  Eu- 
rope. Some  broke  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
by  the  N.  others  crofled  the  Danube  near  its 
mouth.  Their  pofterity  gradually  afcended  to- 
wards the  fource  of  that  river ;  afterwards  they 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  they 


the  clofe  of  the  River,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  bralen  age,  there  appeared,  however,  many 
writers  of  no  contemptible  talents.  The  moft 
remarkable  was  Seneca  the  floic,  the  matter  of 
1$ ero."  SeeSfHEca. 

M  About  the  fame  time  lived  Persius  the  fa- 
tyrift,  the  friend  and  diSciple  or  the  ftoic  Cornu- 
tus ;  to  whofc  precepts,  as  he  did  honour  by  his 
virtuous  life,  fo  his  works,  though  fmall,  Show  an 
earry  proficiency  in  the  fcience  of  morals.  Under 
the  mild  government  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines 
lived  Aulus  Gellius,  an  entertaining  writer  in  the 
miscellaneous  way,  well  Skilled  in  criticifm  and 
antiquity.  His  works  contain  feveral  valuable 
fragments  of  philofopby,  which  are  indeed  the 
moft  curious  part  of  them. 

•*  In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gellius  flourifh- 
ed  Apuleius  of  Madaura  in  Africa;  a  Platonic 
writef,  whofe  matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his 
perplexed  and  affected  ftyle,  too  conformable  to 
the  filfe  rhetoric  of  the  age  when  he  lived. 


*'  With  Aulus  Gellius  we  may  range  Macrobi-  pa/Ted,  and  thence  fpread  themfelves  as  far  as  the 

us  ;  not  becaufe  a  contemporary  (for  he  is  fup-  Alps  and  the  Pyrenean  hills.   Thefe  people  were 

pofed  to  have  lived  under  Honorius  and  Thcodo-  compofed  of  different  families;  all,  however, 

fius),  but  from  his  near  refcniblance  m  the  cha-  fpoke  the  fame  language;  their  manners  and  cuf- 

racter  of  a  writer.   His  works,  like  tbofe  of  the  torn  a  bore  a  near  refemblance;  there  was  no  va- 


other,  are  miscellaneous ;  filled  with  myfholopy 
and  ancient  literature,  with  fome  phiiofophy  in- 
termixed. 

"  Boethius  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  no- 
bleft  of  the  Roman  families,  and  was  conful  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century.   He  wrote 


riery  among  them  but  that  difference  which  cli- 
mate introduces.  They  were  all  known,  in  the 
more  early  times,  by  the  general  name  of  Celto- 
Scytba.  In  procefs  of  time,  becoming  exceedingly 
numerous,  they  were  divided  into  feveral  nations. 
Thofe  who  inhabited  that  large  country  bounded 


many  philofophicat  works;  but  his  ethic  piece  by  the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rhine,  the 


on  the  Confolatioh  of  Philofophy  deferves  great 
encomiums,  both  for  the  matter  and  the  ftyle;  in 
which  latter  he  approaches  the  purity  of  a  far 
better  age  than  his  own.  By  command  of  Thco- 
doric  king  of  the  Goths,  this  great  and  good  man 
fuffered  death;"  [See  Boethius  and  Italy,  § 
j.)  •*  with  whom  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  laft 
remains  of  the  Roman  dignity,  may  be  faid  to  have 
funk  in  the  weftern  world. 


Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  denominated  Gauls 
or  Celts.  Thefe  multiplied  fo  prodigioufly  in  a 
few  centuries,  that  the  fertile  regions  which  they 
then  occupied  could  not  afford  them  the  means 
of  fubfiftence.  Some  of  them  paffed  over  into 
Britain ;  others  crofled  the  Pyrenees,  and  formed 
Settlements  in  the  northern  parts  of  Spam.  Others 
made  their  way  into  Italy,  and  colonized  thofe 
parts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ; 
whence  they  extended  themfelves  towards  the 


'*  There  were  befides  a  number  of  poets  and 
historians  who  flourished  during  this  period  j  fuch  centre  of  that  rich  country. 
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'*  By  this  time  the  Greeks  had  landed  on  the  gur.ge,  accordingly,  remained  unmixed,  even  to 

E.  coaft  of  Italy,  and  founded  numerous  colonies,  this  day,  efpecially  in  the  moft  remote  parts  and 

The  two  nations  vying  as  it  were  with  each  other  unfrequented  iflands. 

in  populoufnefs,  and  always  planting  colonies  in  "  The  Norwegians  fubdued  the  weftem  iflands 

the  cour/e  of  their  progrefs,  at  length  rencoun-  of  Scotland  at  a  time  when  the  Scottifh  monar- 

tcred  about  the  middle  of  the  country.   This  chy  was  Hill  in  its  minority.    They  creeled  a 

central  region  was  then  called  Latium.   Here  kind  of  principality  over  them,  of  which  the  ifle 

the  two  nations  formed  one  fociety,  called  La.  of  Man  was  the  capital :  yet  wc  have  been  in- 

tin  I, }.  e,  the  Latin  people.    The  languages  of  the  formed  by  the  moft  refpectable  authority,  that 

two  nations  were  blended ;  and  hence,  according  there  is  not  at  this  day  a  fingle  vocable  of  the 

to  fome,  the  Latin  ie  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Norfe  orDanifh  tongue  to  be  found  among  thofe 

Gaelic.  iilanders.    This  fact  affords  a  demonftratidn  of 

"  As  the  Gauls  were  a  brave  and  -numerous  that  fuperftitious  attachment  with  which  they 

people,  they  maintained  tltemfelves  in  their  prif-  were  devoted  to  their  vernacular  dialects, 

tine  polleflions,  uninvaded,  unponquered,  till  "  The  Welsh  dialed  cannot,  we  think,  he 

their  domeftic  quarrels  expofed  them  as  a  prey  to  pure.   The  Silwcj  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 

thofe  Romans  whom  they. had  often  defeated,  mans,  to  whom  .they  were  actually  fubject  for 

iNot  being  addicted  to  commerce,  they  had  little  three  centuries.    During  this  period,  a  multitude 

opportunity  to  mingle  with  foreigners.    Their  of  Italian  exotics  muft  have  been  tranfplanfcd.in- 

Janguage,  therefore,  muft  have  remained  unmix-  to  their  language;  and  indeed  many  of  them  are 

cd  with  foreign  idioms.    Such  as  it  was  when  difccrnible  at  this  day.    Their  long  commerce 

they  fettled  in  Gaul,  fuch  it  muft  have  continued  with  their  Englifh  neighbours  and  conquerors 

till  the  Roman  conquefts.   If  therefore  there  is  bath  alio  adulterated  their  language.  The  Infh 

one  primitive  language  now  exifting,  it  muft  be  is  now  ipoken  by  a  race  of  people  whofe  morali- 

found  in  the  remains  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic,  ty  and  ingenuity  arc  nearly  upon  a  level.  Their 

Some  very  learned  men,  upon  difcovering  the  co-  ancient  hiftory  being  entirely  fabulous,  wc  muft 

incidence  of  very  great  numbers  of  words  in  fome  fufpect  that  the  Irifh  are  of  Celtic  extraction,  and 

*>f  the  Greek  dialects  with  other  words  in  the  that  their  forefathers  emigrated  from  the  W.  coaft 

Celtic,  have  been  inclined  to  eftablifh  a  ftrid  affi.  of  Britain  at  a  period  prior  to  all  hiftorical  or  tra- 

nity  between  thefe  languages.  ditional  annals.   Ireland  was  once  the  naih*  land 

*•  Many  learned  men  have  (hown,  that  all  the  of  faints.   The  chief  actors  on  this  facred  ftage 

local  names  in  the  north  of  Italy  arc  actually  of  were  Romanifts.  They  pretended  to  improve  the 

Celtic  extraction.    Thefe  names  generally  point  language  of  the  natives;  and  certainly  they  made 

out  or  defcribe  fome  circumftances  relating  to  it  deviate  very  confiderably  frpm  the  original  Cel. 

the  nature  of  their  fituation ;  fuch  as  expofure,  tic. 

eminence,  lowqefs,  moiftnefs,  drynefs,  coldnefs,  "  Though  the  Hibernian  tongue  differs  con  li- 
near, &c.  This  is  a  very  characteriftic  feature  of  derably  from  the  original  Celtic,  fome  very  inge- 
An  original  language;  and  in  the  Celtic  it  is  fo  nions  efiays  have  been  lately  publifiied  by  the 
prominent,  that  the  Erie  names  of  places  all  over  learned  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 


Scotland  are,  even  to  this  day,  peculiarly  diftin- 
guiftied  by  this  quality. 

"  To  difcovcr  the  fources  from  which  the  Cel- 
tic tongue  is  derived,  we  muft,  i.  Confult  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  who  have  preferved 
fome  Gaelic  or  Celtic  terms  in  their  writings,  j. 


Dublin;  in  which  the  coincidence  of  that  tongue 
with  fome  of  the  oriental  dialects  has  been  fup- 
ported  by  very  plauGble  arguments.  In  a  dilTer- 
tation  pubiiflied  in  1771,  they  have  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Punieo-Maltefe  words  compared  with 
words  of  the  fame  import  in  Irifh,  where  it  nuS 


We  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Welch  and  BaJJe  be  allowed  the  rcfemb'ancc  is  palpable.  In  the 
Bretagne  \  in  which  any  new  words  are   fame  difiertation  they  have  compared  the  cclc 


jeafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  primitive.  3.  We 
muft  converie  with  the  country  people  and  pea- 
sants, who  live  at  a  diftance  from  cities,  in  tliofe 
countries  where  it  was  once  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Wc  have  been  credibly  intormed,  that  a  Highland 
gentleman,  crofting  the  Alps  for  Italy,  accident- 
ally fell  in  with  an  old  woman,  a  native  of  thofe 
parts,  who  fpofce  a  language  fo  near  akin  to  his 
native  Erfc,  that  he  could  underftand  her  with 
little  difficulty  ;  and  that  Hie,  on  the  other  hand, 
ttnderftood  moft  of  his  words.  4.  The  mofi  ge- 
nuine remains  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotlnnd ;  the  reafon 
is  obvious.  The  Scottifh  Hollanders  arc  the 
unmixed  qnconquered  poflersty  of  the  ancient 
BritooR,  into  whofe  barren  domains  the  Romans 
nev.  r  penetrated.  Amidft  all  the  revolutions  that 
/Ji 00k  and  convulfed  Alhiov,  thofe  mountainous 
regions  were  l^ft  to  their  primitive  lords,  who, 
(hough  lioipitablc  in  the  extreme,  did  not  fufrer 
flr«nger*  to  rclidc  Igng  among  them.   Their  lan- 


brated  Punic  fcene  in  Plautus,  with  its  tranflation 
into  the  Irilh ;  in  which  the  words  in  the  two 
languages  are  futprifingty  fimiiar.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Celtic  is  coeval  and  congenial  with 
the  moft  ancient  languages  of  the  enft.  The 
Danes  and  Norwegians  formed  fettlemcnts  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  Englifh  have  long  been  feve- 
reigns  of  that  iftand.  Thefe  circumftances  muft 
have  affected  the  vernacular  idioms  of  the  natives  ; 
not  to  mention  the  ntceffity  of  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors,  in  law,  fpiences,  and  re- 
ligion, 

"-The  inhabitant!  of  the  highlands  and  ifiands 
of  Scotl  ind  Are  the  defcendants  cf  thofe  Britons 
who  fled  from  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and 
Iheltered  thcmfelves  among  the  fens,  rocks,  and 
lattneues  of  thofe  rugged  mountains  and  fequci- 
ter?d  giyns.  They  preferred  thefe  waftes  ar.d 
wilds,  with  liberty  and  independence,  to  the  fer- 
tile va'leys  of  the  fauth,  with  plenty  embittered 
by  fiatery.   They  carried  their  language  along 
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With  them  fation  of  heat  Is  denoted  by  an  articulate  exclam- 


fied  a  number  cf  the  druid'cal  priofts,  who  knew  ?t\or±hsrt ;  of  cold,  by  id;  of  bodily  pain,  by  oicb. 

their  native  dialect  in  a!!  its  beauties  and  varic-  All  thrfe  founds  may  be  called  intcrjeSions,  being: 

ties.    They  were  fequcftercd  by  their  fituation  parts  of  fprech  which  difcovcr  the  mind  to  be 

from  the  reft  of  the  ^vorld;  and  confequcntly  their  feized  with  fomc  paffion.   Few  of  the  improved 

lancin'c  mult  have  remained  in  thef.irr.e  ftate  in  languages  of  Europe  prefent  fo  great  a  variety  of 

wblph  they  received  it  from  their  anceftors.  They  founds  which  inMantancoufly  convey  notice  of  a 

received.^  genuir.c  Celtic,  andfuch  they  prefer-  particular  paffion,  bodily  or  mental  feeling, 

yed  it.  u  The  pronouns  he  and  Jke  are  expreffed  by  the 

u  when  the  Scots  became  matters  of  the  low  fJmplc  founds  e  and  /,  and  thefe  are  the  mark*  of 

country,  and  their  kinps  and  a  jrrcat  part  of  the  the  mafculinc  and  feminine  genders ;  for  a  neuter 

nobility  embraced  the  Saxon  manners,  and  ndop-  gender  is  unknown  in  the  Gaelic.   The  compofi- 

tedthe  Sa\)n  language,  the  genuine  Caledonians  rionsofrnde  and  barbarous  age*  are  universally 

tenaooully  .retained  -  their  native  tongue,  drefs,  found  to  approach  to  the  ftyle  and  numbers  of 

irj^uiiers,  clanHiip",  and  feu-la!  cull oms,  and  could  poetry  ;  and  this  too  is  a  diftirguifhmg  character 

p'ever  cordially  alljmjjitewiththrirfouthcrn  neigh-  of  the  Gaelic.    Bodily  fubfiftenee  will  always  be 

hours.    Their  language,  therefore,  ccfj'.d  not  be  the  principal  concern  of  an  uncultivated  people, 

"polluted  with  words  or  idiom3  borrowed  from  Her»ce  cd  or  eid  is  ufed  npon  difcovery  of  any  ant* 

them.   Indeed  the  commerce  between  them  nrd  mal  of  prey  or  game:  it  is  meant  to  give  notice  to 

thofe  of  the  fouth,  tiU  a!iout  150  years  ago,  was  the  hunting  companion  to  be  in  Teadinefs  to  feize 

poly  tranficnti  ,nor  was  their  native  dialed  In  the  the  animal :  and  hence  we  believe  edo  fignifies  to 

JeaH  affcercd  by  it.             1               •  .  ■  -  •  rat  in  Latin,  and  rd  in  Irifti,  fignifies  cattle.  Thefe 

V  "  Tjcir  language,  however,  did  not  degenerate,  ate  worth  importing  the  fimplicity  of  a  primitive 

t>ecau(e,  there  ejeifted  among  them a  defcription  of  ftate,  and  are  common  in  the  Gaelic  idiom, 

men  whofe  profeffion  obliged  them  to  guard  Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  coun- 

againft  that  miafbrtnne.   Every  chieftain  retained  tries.   The  word  ufed  for  nw  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 

;p  bis  family  a  bard,  whofe  province  it  was  to  guage  is  bo,  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  lowing  of 

compofe  poems  in  honour  of  his  lord,  to  comme-  that  animal. 

rnoratc^he  glorious  exploits  of  haV  aoceftors,  to  **  In  joining  together  original  roots  in  the  pro- 
record  'the  genealogy  and  conneeb'ons  cf  the  fami-  grefs  ot  improving  language  and  rendering  it  more 
ly  ?  &c.  (See  Bard,  f4>5- )  ThbTe- poetic  genf-  copious,  its  combinations  difcover  an  admirable 
wfes  watched  over  their  vernacular  dialed  with  juftnefs  and  precifion  of  thought,  which  one  would 
the  greatctt  care  and  anxiety ;  be'caufe  in  their  icarce  expect  to  find  in  an  uncultivated  dialed, 
compofitions  no  word  was  to  be  loft.  The  Gaelic  language,  in  its  combination  of  words 
r  \  "  The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  among  the  fpecifics  with  accuracy  the  known  qualities,  and 
ancient  Celt*  ;  their  druidical  clergy  forbade  the  expreffes  with  precifion  the  nature  and  properties, 
ufe  of  them.  All  their  religious  rites,  their  philo-  which  were  attributed  to  the  object  denominated." 
fophicat  dogmas,  their  moral  precept*,  and  their  t)f  thefe  Dr  D010  gives  numerous  examples  from 
political  maxims,  were  compofed  in  verfes  which  Mr  Grant's  Effays ;  but  which  we  omit,  as  they 


can  only  be  intercfting  to  thofe  who  underftand  the 
Gaelic,  language ;  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  very  concife  and  comp>ehenfive  account,  under 
the  article  Gaelic,  §  a  ;  from  Dr  James  Robert - 
fon's  ftatiftical  account  of  Callander;  to  which  we 
would  refer  thofe  who  wifli  for  farther  information 
refpefting  this  ancient  language:  who  may  alfo 


their  pupils  were  obliged  to  commit  to  memory. 
Accordingly  letters  were  unknown  to  the  Caledo- 
nian Scots,  till  they  learned  them  from  their  Tou- 
them  neighbours  or  from  the  Romans.  Their 
birds,  therefore,  committed 'every  thing  to  '  me- 
mory ;'  and  of  coutfe  the  words  of  their  language 
mu  ft  have  been  faithfully  preferved.  We  find  that 

the  celebrated  poems  of  Ofhah,(  fee  OssiAN,)have  confult  Pezron's  Origin  of  Ancient  Nations,  Bullet's 
thus  been  preferved  from  father  to  fon  for  more  Mem.de la  LemfrueCeltique,?*Ttoti'$  Rem-  ofJafhety 
than  icoo  years.    The  beauty,  fignificancy,  har-  Gibelin's  Monde  Prim,  &c. 

"  When  the  Celtic  language  (fjys Dr  Doig)  was 
generally  fpoken  over  Europe,  it  feems  to  have 
been  amazingly  cbpious.  By  confuting  Bullet's 
Memoirs,  it  appears  that  its  names  for  the  com- 
mon and  various  objects  of  nature  were  very  nu- 
merous. The  words  denoting  water,  river,  wood, 
foreft,  mountain,  lake,  &c.  were  mod  precifely 
accommodated  to  fpecify  each  modification  and 
variety,  "with  fiich  peculiar  exactnefs  as  even  the 
Greek,  With  all  its  boafted  idiomatical  precifion 
and  copiotrfnefs,  has"not  been  able  to  equal.  The 


mony,  variety;  and  energy  of  thefe  verfey,  ftrikte 
us  even  in  a  profe  tranfiation. 

"  The  Gaelic  (fays  James  Grant,  Efq.  advocate,') 
i<  not  derived  from  any  other  language,  being  ob- 
vioUfly  reducible  to  its  own-roots.  Its  combina- 
tions are  formed  of  fimple  words  of  a  known  fig- 
jiification;  and  thofe  words  are  refolvable  into  the 
fitnpleft  combinations  of  vowels  and  confonants, 
'and  even  into  fitnple  founds.  In  fuch  a  language 
we  may  expert  that  fame  traces  will  be  found  6f 
the  ideas  and  notions  of  mankind  living  in  a  Mate 


of  primeval  fimplicity ;  and  if  fo,  a  monument  is  appearances,  which  diVerfify  the  vifible  face  of  in 

ftill  preferved  of  the  primitive  manners  of  theCel-  animate  nature,  atteft  the  attention  of  men  in  an 

tic  race,  while  as  yet  under  the  guidance  of  fimpte  •  uncultivated  ftarte;.'  Unaccuftomed  to  thought  and 

nature,  without  any  artificial  rettraintotcontroul.  abftrart  reaft>nfng,  their  minds  expand  and  exef- 

*•  The  fudden  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold.-artd  tife  their  powers  upon  fenfible  object*,  and  Of 

bodily,  pain  are  exprefled  by  articulate -founds,  cottrfe  rmrrkJalPthe>tMw/<r,  ahd  altn*0«tmpercep- 

which,  however,  are  not  ufedin  this  rangitagc.to  riblctrjftinAionvWitb  an  accuracy  to  fecmingly 

denote  heat,  cold,  or  bodily  pain.   A  fbdtf6n  fm-  Smpoffible:" 

Dr 
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Dr  Doig  adds,  that  «  the  Celtic  wu  one  of  the 
dialers  of  the  primitive  language ;  that  it  once 
oveifpn-ad  by  far  thegreateft  part  of  Europe ;  that 
the  Gaelic  now  fpoken  in  the  northern  parts  of 
ScotLnd  and  the  adjacent  ilUnds  is  the  mofi  pure 
and  unmixed  relic  of  that  tongue  now  any  where 
exifling.  There  is  lately  publifhed  an  excellent 
t  ran  flat  ion  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Te  (laments 
into  Gaelic,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  defidera- 
tum  among  thofe  who  fpeak  this  language.  Such 
a  tranflation  will  at  once  contribute  to  preferve 
that  ancient  tongue,  and  difieminate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  among  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try." 

On  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  people,  our 
author  has  the  following  remarks:— "  Gaul  and 
Gal,  were  the  two  names  by  which  this  people 
was  diftinguiibed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Mr  M'Pheifon  imagines,  that  the  appellation  of 
Celt  is  an  adjedive  derived  from  Gael,  the  aborigi- 
nal name  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gaul.  But 
we  can  fee  no  conneaion  between  Gael  and  Celt, 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  latter  is  an  adjective. 
We  believe  that  thofe  people  called  themfelves 
Cael,  and  not  Gael.  We  are  fure  that  Caledo- 
nia, or  Gal-don  or  dun,  was  an  ancient  name  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland. 

u  Though  many  different  opinions  have  been 
advanced  with  relation  to  the  etymology  of  this 
word,  we  imagine  that  none  ia  fo  probable  as  that 
which  luppofi-8  th.it  it  is  compounded  of  the  two 
Celtic  words  Gal  or  Kal,  that  is  Gal  or  Gaul,  and 
aluKt  which  figqines  a  biil  or  mountain.  Upon  this 
ground,  the  Cajedunii  will  import  the  Gauls  of 
the  mountains,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  High- 
land Gauls.  The  Irilh  and  Highlanders  recipro- 
cally denominate  themfelves  by  the  general  title 
of  Gael,  Gael,  or  Gauls.  They  alfo  diftinguitt) 
themfelves,  as  the  Welch  originally  did,  and  as 
the  Welch  diftingniili  them  both  at  prefeut,  by 
the  appellation  of  Guidboll,  GeutheL,  and  Qathet,. 
The  intermediate  th,  they  fay,  is  left  quiefctnt  in 
the  pronunciation,  as  it  is  in  many  words  of  the 
firitilh  language;  in  which  cafe  Gathel  would  im- 
mediately be  formed  into  Gael ;  and  Gathel  is  ac- 
tually founded  like  Gael  by  both  the  lrifli  and 
Highlander*  at  prefent.  The  appellation  of  Go? 
thel,  therefore,  fay  they,  was  originally  the  bine 
with  Gael,  and  the  parent  of  it." 

Sect.  XI.   Of  the  Gothic  Language. 

"The  Celtic  and  Gothic  tongues  (fays  DrDoio) 
at  one  time  divided  Europe  between  them.  Both 
were  of  equal  antiquity,  both  originated  in  Afia, 
both  were  dialeds  of  the  original  language  of  man- 
kind. The  Celtic,  however,  was  firft  imported 
into  Europe*  The  Gauls  or  Celts  had  penetrated 
fart  hell  towards  the  weft ;  a  circumftance  which 
plainly  intimates  the  priority  of  their  arrival. 

•*  The  Goths  and  Gcta;  were  the  fame  race  of 
people,  according  to  Procopius  de  bello  Goth  ; 
and  Strabo  informs  us,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame 
language  with  the  Thracians,  from  whole  confines 
they  had  ipread  themfelves  northward  as  far  as  the 
W.  banks  of  the  Danube.  -Vopi&us,  in  the  Hif- 
toryof  Probus,  tells  us,  that  this  emperor  obliged 
"  the  Thracians,  and  all  the  Getic  tribes,  either 
to  furrender  or  accept  of  his  friendftup/'  This 
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expreffion  indicates,  that  the  Thracians  and  the 
Getic  tribes  were  deemed  the  fame  race  of  people. 
From  this  deduction  it  is  clear,  that  the  Getss  and 
Thracians  were  brethren;  that  they  fpoke  the 
fame  language:  and  that  their  laws,  manners,  cuf- 
toras,  and  religious  tenets,  were  the  fame,  might 
eafily  be  fhown. 

"  The  Thracian  language,  as  might  be  demon- 
ft  rated  from  names  of  perfoos,  offices,  places,  and 
cufloms,  among  that  people,  was  nearly  related 
to  the  Chaldean  and  other  oriental  languages. 
They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  defendants  of 
Tiras,  one  of  the  fons  of  Japhet,  and  coofequent- 
ly  mull  have  preferred  the  ipeech  of  the  Noachic 
family.  The  Gothic  language  abounds  with  Pah- 
lavi,  or  old  Perfic  words,  which  are  no  doubt  re- 
mains of  the  primeval  dialed  of  mankind.  The 
Thracians  peopled  a  confiderable  part  of  the  nor- 
thern coaft  of  Afia  Minor;  and  confequently  we 
meet  with  many  names uf  cities,  mountains,  rivers, 
&c.  in  thofe  parts,  exadly  correfponding  with 
many  names  in  Europe,  evidently  impofed  by 
our  Gothic  progenitors.  Any  perfoo,  tolerably 
acquainted  with  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  tongue, 
will  be  able  to  trace  thefe  with  little  difficulty. 

"  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  Darius  in  bis 
expedition  againft  the  wandering  Scythians  who 
lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lfler  or  Danube,  in 
his  progrets  fubduid  the  Gctx  ;  and  he  informs 
us,  that  thefe  people  held  the  immortality  of  the 
human  foul,  and  that  they  were  the  braveft  and 
muft  juft  of  all  the.Thracians.  After  this  period, 
we  find  them  mentioned  by  almoft  every  Greek 
writer,  even  familiarly  ;  for  Gcta,  in  the  comedies 
of  that  nation,  is  a  common  name  for  a  Have. 
The  Getx  theu  occupied  all  that  large  trad  of 
country  which  extended  from  the  confines  of 
Thrace  to  the  bauks  of  the  Danube:  were  a  brave 
and  virtuous  people :  and  fpoke  the  fame  language 
with  the  Thracians,  with  whom  they  are  often 
confounded  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  hil'torians. 

"  But  the  name  of  Goths  is  by  no  meant  fo 
ancient.  It  was  utterly  unknown  both  to  the  an- 
cient. Greeks  and  Romans.  The  firft  .time  that 
the  name  Goth  is  mentioned  is  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Docius,  pbdut  A.  D.  %$o,  when  they 
burtt  out  of-Cctia,  and  ruining  like  a  torrent  into 
the  empire,  laid  wafle  every  thing  with  fire  and 
(word.  The  name  of  their  leader  or  ktng  was 
Cueya.  Deems,  endeavouring  to  expel  them  from 
Thrace,  was  vanquifticd  and  flaim  After  this  ir- 
ruption, we  find  them  frequently  in  the  Latin  au- 
thors under  the  name  of  Get*  or  Gotbi;  though 
the  Greeks  generally  denominate  them  Scythje. 
Torfseus  tells  us,  that  get  and  got  is  the  fame  word 
which  anciently  denoted  a  foldler.  Got  in  Icelandic 
figni  f  ics  a  bor/e  or  hor/emaa,  nudgata,  a  wanderer" 
But  other  derivations  are  given  of  the  name.  See 

GOTHS. 

"  The  original  feat  of  the  Goths  (fays  Dr  Doig) 
was  the  country  now  called  Little  Tartary,  into 
which  they  had  extended  themfelves  from  the 
frontiers  of  Thrace.  It  was  called  Little  Tartary 
by  the  Greek  writers ;  and  it  was  the  Ration 
whence  tbofe  innumerable  fwarms  advanced, 
which,  in  conjunct  ion  with  the  Alani  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  at  length  over-ran  and  fubverted 
the  weftern  empire.    One  part  of  the  Gothic 

nation 
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nation  was  allowed  by  Conftantmett.  to  fettle  in  «  In  Ana  Minor  we  meet  with  the  city  Perga, 
Mae  6a.   Before  the  year  410  moft  of  the  Gothic  or  Perg.  In  every  tongue  defended  from  the 
nations  who  had  fettled  within  the  limits  of  the  Gothic,  the  word  Berg  fignifies  a  rock,  and  meta- 
Roman  empire  had  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian  phorically  a  town  or  bvrgb  ;  becaufe  town*  wrre 
Faith  ^  but,  unhappily,  the  greater  part  of  the  originally  built  on  rocks.    Hence  Pergamus,  the 
apoftles  by  whom  they  had  been  profclyted  were  fort  or  citadel  of  Troy.   Beira  in  Thracian  fignf- 
Arians,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  or-  fied  a  city  ;  the  Chaldalc  and  Hebrew  Beer  imports 
t  hod  ox  Cbriftians;  for  the  Arian  Goths  perfccu  ted  a  well    In  ancient  times,  efpeciatly  in  the  eaft, 
them  with  unrelenting  cruelty,"  and  the  orthodox  it  was  cuftomary  to  bnild  dties  in  the  nrighbour- 
weTe  equally  cruel  to  the  Arians.  hood  of  fountains.   The  word  tros  ieems  to  be 
'«  About  A.  D.  367,  UtPHiLAS,  bifhop  of  the  the  Gothic  trq/h,  brave.  The  words  fader,  moder, 
Mae  ft  .in  Goths,  tranfhted  the  New  Teftament  aoebter,  bruder,  are  fo  obviotnfly  Perfian,  that 
into  the  Gothic  language.  The  remains  of  this  every  etymologift  has  affigned  them  to. that  lau- 
tranflation  furnifh  a  genuine  and  venerable  mono-  guage.   The  Perfian  bad  or  bod  fignifies  a  city  ; 
ment  of  the  aftcient  Gothic  dialect.   No  more  is  the  fame  word  in  Gothic  imports  a  houfe,  a  man- 
now;  extant  of  that  valuable  tranflation  than  the  Jion,  an  abode.   Band,  in  Perfic,  a  /trait  place;  in 
four  Gofpels,  and  a  fragment  containing  part  of  the  Gothic,  to  bend.   Helm,  or  bam,  a  houfe,  is  of 
EpLftle  to  the  Romans.  The  Gofpels  have  been  re-  Perfian  original.   Much  critical  fkill  has  been 
peatedly  publifhed  fince  the  firft  edition  by  Junius,  difplayed  in  tracing  the  etymology  of  the  Scotch 
in  1665,  down  to  that  of  Mr  Lye.   Other  frag-  and  old  Englifh  word  Tide,  Chrijhnat.   Yule,  de- 
ments of  the  Gothic  language  have  alfo  been  found,  rived  from  htlt  was  a  feftivaf  in  honour  of  the  fu  n, 
which  our  curious  readers  may  fee  in  Lye's  Notes  which  was  originally  celebrated  at  the  winter  fol- 
to  his  Edition  of  the  Gothic  G  of  pelf.  The  fragment  ftlce.  Wick  otmkb  is  a  Gothicterm  fHU  preferred 
of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  was  lately  difcovcred  in  many  names  of  towns ;  it  fignifies  a  narrow 
in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttd,  and  publifhed  by  comer,  or  fmallftrip  of  land  jutting  into  the  lea,  or 
Knitel,  archdeacon  of  Wolfenbuttd,  into  a  like  or  river ;  hence  the  Latin  view,  and  the 
**  The  Goths,  prior  to  the  age  of  Olphilas,  were  Greek  •mtt.  In  Span i fh  we  have  many  old  Gothic 
ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  characters.  The  words ;  among  others  bijo,  a  Ton,  the  fame  with  the' 
bifhop  fabricated  an  alphabet  for  them,  which  is  a  Greek  »»c.  In  feme  places  of  Scotland  we  call  any 
medley  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  but  rather  in-  thing  that  is  little,  (mall,  wee  /  originally  spelt  «tV, 
dining  to  the  former.  This  alphabet  confifts  of  %s  from  the  very  fame  word, 
letters.  (See  Plate  II.)  Junius  has  carefully  analyzed  •«  Thefe  few  examples  we  hive  thrown  together, 
thefe  letters,  and  pointed  out  their  powers  and  perfuaded  that  almoft  every  word  of  the  language, 
founds  in  his  Gothic  alphabet,  prefixed  to  hts  truly  Gothic,  maybe-traced  to  fome  oriental  root 
GloffaHum  Gothic um.  They  were  long  retained  in  or  cognate.  Marty*  Gothic"  nouns  end  in  a,  like 
all  the  European  languages  derived  from  theGothic  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac;  their  fubfrantWe  verb 
fource.  In  what  refpects  the  Gothic  language  agrees  very  much  refembles  that  Of  the  Perfian,  Greek,  ' 
with  the  oriental  tongues,  or  differs  from  them,  is  and  Latin ;  and  their  adive  and  auxiliary  verb  has 
not  eafy  to  afcertain.   We  have  obferved  in  Sett,  furnifhed  the  comthon  f>rteterpeffect  tenfe  bf 
VIII.  that  a  confiderablc  part  of  the  Greek  language  Greek  verbs  In  the  active  voice }  thit  verb  is  baban, 
muft  have  been  derived  from  theThradan ;  which,  but  originally  ba,  as  the  common  people  proOOunbe 
according  to  Strabe,  was  the  fame  with  the  Gothic."  it  at  this'  day,  efbedally  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
The  Thracian  tongue  will  be  found  analagous  to  and  imong  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians, 'and 
the  Chaldean.   The  German,  which  is  a  genuine  Icelanders.  We  nbw  proceed  to  inquire  what 
defendant  of  the  Gothic,  is  full  of  Perfian  words,  modern  tongues  are  deduced  from  the  Gdtbkraa 
The  old  Perfian  or  Pahlavi  appears  to  be  a  dialect  thdr  ftbek.    J  . 

of  the  Chaldean.  The  learned  Junius  remarks,  that  "  From  Mafia  the  Goths  fpread  themfelves  info 

a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  Gothic  langnage  is  Dacia,  and  from  thence  into  Germany.  Thefe 

borrowed  from  the  ancient  Greek.  countries^were  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 

u  Both  the  learned  Ibr  e,  in  his  Ghffarium  Sub-  progrefs  of  population  was  forward3,  and  according 

Gotbieum,  and  Wachter,  In  his  excellent  German  to  the  natural  courfe  of  emigration.   Prom  Ger- 

and  Latin  Dictionary,  remark  the  coincidence  of  many  they  extended  themfelves  into  Scandina- 

Gothic  and  German  words  with  oriental  vocables  via,  that  is,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 

of  the  like  found,  and  of  the  fame  fignification.  In  Their  whole  ancient  Bdda,  Sagas,  or  Chronicles, 

the  old  Saxon,  which  is  another  ramification  of  fliow  that  the  Goths  arrived  in  Scandinavia  by  this 

the  Gothic  tongue,  numberlefs  terms  of  the  fame  route,  without,  however,  fixing  the  era  of  that 

complexion  appear.   From  this  deduction  it  will  event  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  By 

follow,  that  the  Gothic  tongue,  in  its  original  un-  the  Germans,  the  indents  underftood  all  the 

mixed  (late  as  it  was  fpoken  by  the  ancient  Gets,  nations  E.  W.  and  N.  reaching  from  the  Danube 

was  a  dialect  of  the  primeval  language;  that  lan-  on  the  S.  up  to  the  extremity  of  Scandinavia  on 

guage  which  the  fons  of  Tiras  brought  with  them  the  Northern  Ocean;  and  from  the  Rhine  and 

from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  Armenia,  where  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  to  the  river  Chronus  Or 

primitive  mortals  had  fixed  thdr  refidence.  Niemcn  on  the  E.   All  thefe  nations  fpoke  one  or 

"  The  Thracian  tribes  firft  took  pofleffion  of  other  of  the  Gothic  dialects, 

thofe  parts  of  A fia  Minor  which  ftretch  towards  "  The  Frantic  is  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic, 

the  eaft.  Thence  they  crofted  the  Hellcfpont  j  and  Tudefque,  or  old  German  ;  and  the  Gofpels  of 

it  is  nniverfally  agreed,  that  both  fides  of  the  Hel-  Uiphilas  bear  fuch  a  refemblance  to  the  Francic, 

Icfpoat.  were  peopled  with  Thracians.  fragments  of  which  arc  preferred  in  the  early 

French 
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French  hiftorians,  that  foroe  learned  men  have 
pronounced  thofe  Gofpela  to  be  part  of  an  old 
Francic  verfion ;  but  others  have  refuted  this  opi- 
nion, both  from  biftory  and  comparison  of  the 
dialects.  Schiltcr  has  given  u*  Urge  monuments  of 
the  Tudefque,  or  old  German,  from  the  7th  century, 
which  prove  that  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  is  the 
£unc  language.  Wachter's  learned  Gloflary  of  the 
ancient  German  confirms  this.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
is  alfo  a  venerable  dialed  of  the  Tudefque ;  and  is 
fo  intimately  connected  with  the  Gofpels,  that 
fomc  valuable  works  on  this  fubjeci  are  wholly 
built  upon  that  fuppofition. 

The  Icelandic  is  the  oldeft  relict  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian.  It  begins  with  Arius  Frode  in  the  nth 
century,  and  is  a  dialect  of  the  German.  The 
remains  we  have  of  it  are  more  modern  by  four 
centuries  than  thofe  of  the  German,  and  more 
poliihed.  The  Icelandic  was  poliihed  by  a  long 
iucceffion  of  poets  .and  hiftorians  almoft  equal  to 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Hence  it  has  lefs 
affinity  with  the  parent  Gothic.  The  Swedifh  is 
more  nearly  related  to  the  Icelandic  than  either 
the  Danifh  or  Norwegian.  That  the  Swedifli  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Gothic,  is  fully  Ihown  by 
Mr  lbre  above  mentioned,  in  bis  Glojfarium  Stdo- 
Gotbiatm.  There  'is,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  Gothic,  preferved  in  Ulphilas 
and  other  ancient  remains,  with  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  tongue. 

««  The  modern  German,  a  language  fpoken  in  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, refembles  the  Gothic  Gofpels  more  than  the 
prefent  Danifh,  Norwegian,  or  Swedifli 1;  and  has 
certainly  more  ancient  fiam'ma.  Its  likenefs  to 
the  Afiatic  tongues,  in  harlhnefs  and  inflexible 

.  thicknefa  of  found,  is  very  apparent. 

Busbequius  ftiows,  that  the  clowns  of  Crim 
Tartary,  remains  of  the  ancient  Goths,  fpeak  a 

.  language  almoft  German.  Thefe  clowns  were  no 
doubt  defendants  of  the  ancient  Goths,  who 
remained  in  their  native  country  after  the  others 
had  emigrated.  It  i6  therefore  apparent  from  the 
whole  of  this  inveftigation,  that  the  Gothic  was 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  Eaft,  and  is 
probably  a  dialect  of  the  language  originally 
fpoken  by  men." 

Sect.  XII.    Of  the  Sclavonian  Language. 

"  There  is  another  language  which  pervades  a 
confidcrable  part  of  Europe,  and,  like  the  Gothic, 
feems  to  have  originated  in  the  Eaft ;  the  Scla- 
vonic or  rather  Slavonic,  which  prevails  far  and 
wide  in  the  eaft  parts  of  this  divition  of  the  globe. 
It  is  fpoken  by  the  Dalmatians,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Danubian  provinces,  by  the  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians, and  RuOians.  The  word  Jlab,  that  is 
Jlave,  (whence  the  French  word  efclave,  and  our 
word 7?flw),  hgnifics  noble,  illujlriout ;  but  becaufe, 
in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  vaft 
multitudes  of  thefe  people  were  fpread  over  all 
Europe  in  the  quality  of  flaves,  that  word  came 
to  denote  the  fervile  tribe  by  way  of  diftir.ction, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  words  Geta,  Davus, 
and  Syrus,  did  among  the  Greeks  at  a  more  early 
period. 

M  The  Slav  1  dwelt  originally  on  the  banks  of 
the  B^ryftbcnes,  now  the  Dnieper.   They  were 
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a  tribe  of  the  European  Sarmatians  who  hi 

ancient  time;  inhabited  an  immenfe  tract  of 
country,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Viftula,  now 
the  Weifel ;  on  tbe  SE.  by  the  Euxinc  Sea,  the 
Bofpborus  Ciramerius,  the  Palus  Mceotis,  and  the 
Tanais  or  Don,  which  divides  Europe  from  AGa. 
In  this  vaft  tract  of  country,  which  at  prefent 
comprehends  Poland,  Ruflia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Tartary,  there  dwelt  in  ancient  times  many  confi- 
derable  tribes;  among  whom  were  the  Roxolani, 
now  the  Russians,  and  the  Slavi. 

"  The  Slavi  gradually  advanced  towards  the 
Danube;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  having 
paflcd  that  river,  they  made  themfclves  maftcrs 
of  that  part  of  lilyricum  which  lies  between  the 
Drave  and  the  Save,  and  is  to  this  day  from  them 
called  Sclavonics.  Thefe  barbarians  by  degrees 
over-ran  Dalmatia,  Liburnia,  the  weftern  parts  of 
Macedonia,  Epirus ;  and  on  the  eaft  they  extended 
their  quarters  all  along  to  the  weft  bank  of  the 
Danube,  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Euxine. 
In  all  thefe  countries  tbe  Sclavonian  was  deeply 
impregnated  with  tbe  Greek,  as  the  barbarian 
invaders  mingled  with  tbe  Aborigines,  who  fpoke 
a  corrupt  dialect  of  that  language. 

"  The  Poles  are  tbe  genuine  defendants  of 
the  ancient  Sak  mai.v,  and  fpeak  a  dialect  of  their 
language,  but  much  adulterated  with  Latin  words, 
in  confequence  of  the  attachment  the  Polandeis 
have  long  profefled  to  the  Roman  tongue.  The 
Silefiunj  and  Bohemians  have  corrupted  their  dia- 
lects in  the  fame  manner.  In  thefe  countries,  then, 
we  are  not  to  fearch  for  the  genuine  remains  of 
the  ancient  Sarmatian. 

"  The  modern  Russians,  formerly  the  Rbox- 
ani  or  Roxolani,  are  the  pofterity  of  the  Sarmatx, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Slavi ;  they  inhabit  a  part  of 
the  country  which  that  people  poffeffed  before 
they  fell  into  the  Roman  provinces ;  they  fpeak 
tbe  fame  language,  and  wear  the  fame  drefs ;  for 
on  the  historical  pillar  at  Coiiftautinople,  the  Scla- 
vonians  are  dreffed  like  the  Ruffian  boors.  If 
then  the  Slavi  are  Sarmatx,  the  Ruffians  muft  of 
courfe  be  tbe  defendants  of  the  fame  people. 
They  were  long  a  fequcftered  people,  altoge- 
ther unconnected  with  the  other  natrons  of  Eu- 
rope. They  were  ftrangers  to  commerce,  inhof- 
pitableito  ftrangers,  tenacious  of  ancient^  ufages, 
averfe  to  improvements  of  every  kind,  wonder- 
fully proud  of  their  imaginary  importance;  and, 
in  a  word,  a  race  of  people  juft  one  degree 
above  abfolutc  favagifm.  A  people  of  this 
character  are,  for  the  moll  part,  enemies  to 
innovations;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  Ruffian 
hiftorians,  no  natiou  was  ever  more  averfe  to 
innovations  than  they.  From  the  ninth  century, 
when  they  embraced  Chriflianity,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  they  moved  one  dtp  towards  civili- 
zation, till  Peter  the  Great,  only  a  century  ago,  in 
conflqut-nce  of  his  defpotic  authority,  compelled 
them  to  «dopt  the  manners  and  cuftou.s  of  their 
more  polifhed  neighbours. 

44  We  may  then  conclude,  that  the  Ruffians 
made  as  little  change  in  their  language  during  tr  a: 
period,  as  they  did  in  their  drcts,  habits,  and 
manner  of  living.  Whatever  language  they  fpokc 
in  the  ninth  century,  the  fame  they  employed  at 
tlto  beginning  of  the  18th.   They  were,  indeed, 

according 
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wording  to  App'ian.  debet.  Mitbrid.  once  con-  derate  capacity,  who  is  perfectly  matter  of  the  one/ 

creel  by  Diophantus,  one  of  Mithridates's  ge-  will  find  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  any  of  the 

rals  ;  but  that  conqueft  was  for  a  moment  only:  other.  If,  therefore,  the  coincidence  between  the 

rjr  were  likewife  invaded,  and  their  country  over-  Greek  and  Ruffian  mould  actually  exift*  we*  think 

rt9  by  Tamerlane;  but  this  invafion  was  like  a  this  circumftance  will  not  authenticate  the  fn;>- 

rrent  from  the  mountains,  which  fpreads  devaf-  pofition,  that  either  of  the  two  is  derived  frortf 

:ion  for  and  wide  while  it  rages,  but  makes  little  the  other/ 

e rat  ion  on  the  face  of  the  country.  **  In  the  courfe  of  this  argument,  we  all  along 

**  Upon  foms  occafions  they  made  incurfiona  fuppofe,  that  the  Sclavonian,  of  which  we  think' 

»on  the  Roman  empire;  but  made  no  permanent  the  Ruffian  is  the  moft  genuine  remain,  is  the  fame 

tlements.   On  the  whole,  we  take  the  Ruffians  with  the  old  Samaritan.   We  fhall  now  hazard 

have  been,  with  refpect  to  their  language,  in  a  conjecture  with  refpect  to  the  fyntaxical  coin- 

e  fame  predicament  with  the  Highlanders  and1  cidence  of  that  language  with  the  Greek.  As  the 

mders  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to  the  ge-  Ruffians  were  favages,  there  is  do  probability  that* 

iral  opinion,  have  preferved  the  Celtic  dialect  they  were  acquainted  with  letters  and  alphabetic 

ire  and  entire,  m  confequence  of  their  having  cal  writing,  till  they  acquired  that  art  by  inter- 

•vi-r  mingled  with  foreigners.  courfe  with  their  neighbours.    It  is  certain,  that 

•«  Prom  vhis  deduction  we  may  infer  two  things;  few  nations  bad  made  lefs  proficiency  in  the  fine" 

•ft,  that  the  Ruffian  language  is  the  genuine  arts;  there  is  little  appearance  of  their  having 

•lavonian  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  latter  is  the  learned  this  art  prior  to  their  converGon  to  Chrif- 

me*  or  nearly  the  fame,  with  the  ancient  Sar-  tianity.   Certain  it  isi'lt&t  the  Slavi,  who  fettled 

■  ititin.    In  the  Ruffian,  there  are  fotfnd  a  great  in  Dal  mat  ia,  Illyria,  aud'Liburnia,  had  no  alpha-* 

amber  of  words  refemblihg  the  old  fimple' roots-  beticai  characters  till  they  were  furnifhed  With! 

F  the 'Greek,  both  in  found  and  fignificatton;  its  them  by  St  Jerome.  The  Servian  character,  Which? 

rammatical  genius  is  nearly  trie  fame:  and  we  very  nearly  refembles  the  Greek,  was  invented  by* 

re  informed  by  the  very  b  it  authority,  that  there  St  Cyril ;  on  which  account  the  language  written* 

in  this  language  a  tranflation  of  Epictetus,  in  in  that  character  is  denominated  Churilhcza.  Thefe  . 

hich  there  are  whole  pages,  in  both  original  and  Sclavonic  tribes  knew  n  othing  of  alphabetic  writ- 

-anflation,  without  one  lingle  tranfpofition.    M.  ing  prior  to  the  era  of  their  converfion.  The  Ma  j 

eveqtie,  who  has  publiihed  a  tranflation  of  a  fian  Goths  were  in  the  fame  condition,  till  Olphi- 

iftory  of  Ruffia,  is  fo  entirely  convinced  of  the  las  fabricated  them  a  fet  of  letters, 

rict  analogy  between  the  ancient  Greek  and  the  "  If  the  Slavi  and  Goths*  who  refided  in  the 

todem  Ruffe,  that  he  is  pofitive  that  the  former  neighbourhood  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had 

i  derived  from  the  latter;    M.  Freret,  a  very  not  learned  alphabetical  writing  prior  to  the  era 

rarned  French  academician,  is  clearly  of  the  fame  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  it  mud  hold  £ 

pinion*   We  are,  however,  perfuaded  that  this  ftrtiorit  that  the  "Ruffians,  vvho  lived  at  a  very 

pinion  is  ill  founded.   We'rather  imagine,  that  great  diftance  from  thofe  nations,  knew  nothing 

tofe  coincidences^  rife  fro  in  the  relics  of  the  pri-  of  this  ufeful  art  antecedent  to  the  period  of  their 

litwe  language  of  mankind ;  veftiges  of  which  are  embracing  theXhriftiAn  faith. 

9  be  found  aim  oft  in  every  tongue  now  exifting.  u  The  Ruffians  pre tend  that  they  were  convert-' 

We  have  found  a  very  ftrong  refemblatice  be-  ed  by  St  Andrew ;  but  this  is  a  fable.  Chriftianity 

ween  the  Ruffian  attd  many  oriental  words,  ef-  was  flrft  introduce  Among  them  in  the  reign  of 

tecially  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  old  Perfiali,  of  the  grand  duke  Wolodimar,  who,  marrying  the 

ehich  we  could  produce  feveral  inftances.   The  daughter  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Bafilius,  became 

iarmatx  were  divided  into  two  great  nations,  the  her  convert  about  A.  D.  989.   About  this  period, 

Itiatic  and  European ;  the  former  extended  very  they  were  taught  the  knowledge  of  letters  by  the 

ar  eaftward,  behind  the  mountain  Caucafus,  the  Grecian  miffionaries,  who  were  employed  in  teach*- 

wrthcrn  Ihorc  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  Sec.   Thefe,  ing  them  the  elements  of  the  Chi  iftian  doctrines, 

ve  may  believe,  derived  their  language  from  the*  Their  alphabet  confifts  of  31  letters,  with  a  few 

Jriginal  tongue  long  before  the  Greek  language  obfolete  additional  ones;  and  thefe  characters  re- 

Sifted.    This,  in  comparifon  of  the  Hebrew,  femble  thofe  of  the  Greeks  fo  exactly,  that  there 

Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Chaldean,  ice.  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  copied  from  them;  ^ 

.vas  but  of  yefterday.  The  Greek  was  a  late  com-  though  the  fhape  of  fome  has  been  (omewbat  air 

pofition  of  many  different  dialects,  incorporated  tered.  The  Ruffian  liturgy  was  copied  from  that 

with  the  jargon  of  the  aboriginal  Ionim.  The  Sar-  of  the  Greek ;  and  the  belt  fpecimen  of  the  old 

raatian,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  tongue  of  a  Ruffian  is  the  church  offices  for  Eafter,  in  the 

Sreat  and  populous  nation,  civilized  long  before  very  words  of  Chryfoftom,  who  is  called,  by  hit 

the  GrceU  began  to  emerge  from  a  ftate  of  fava-  name  tranfiated,  Zlato  ujlii,  galdm-mavthed. 

gifm.    We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  difpofed  As  it  is  impoffible  that  a  people  fo  dull  and 

to  allow,  either  that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  uninventive  as  the  Ruffians  originally  were,  could 

the  Ruffian,  or  the  Ruffian  from  the  Greek.  We  ever  have  fabricated  a  language  fo  artificially  con- 

believe  there  is  equal  reafon  for  this  conclufion,  flructed  as  their  prefent  dialed ;  and  it  is  obvious, 

tSat  the  Abbe  Pezron  and  M.  Gebelin  pretend  to  that,  till  Chriftianity  was  introduced  among  them 

luve  difcoveretl,  to  fupport  their  polition,  that  the  by  the  Greeks,  they  could  have  no  correfpon- 

Ureek  is  derived  from  the  Celtic.   Certain  it  is,  dence  with  th«.t  people— it  mutt  appear  furprifing 

that  the  refemblance  among  the  oriental  lan-  how  their  language  came  to  be  fafhioned  fo  exactly 

pages,  of  which  we  take  the  Strmatian  to  have  according  to  the  Greek  model.   The  Ruffian  let- 

btrn  one,  is  fo  palpable,  that  any  perfon  of  a  mo-  ters  ruutt  have  been  introduced  into  that  count,  y 
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the  Greek  miffionaries.  We  think  it  probable, 
lhat  thole  apoftles,  when  they  taught  them  a  new 
religion,  introduced  3  change  into  the  idiom  of 
their  language,  if  the  favage  converts  accepted  a 
new  religion  from  thofc  Grecian  apoftles,  they 
might  with  equal  fubmiffiou  adopt  improvements 
in  their  language.  Such  of  the  natives  as  were 
admitted  to  the  faccrdotal  function  muft  have 
kerned  the  Greek  language,  to  qualify  them  for 
performing  the  offices  of  their  religion.  Hence 
\be  natives,  who  had  been  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  would  co-operate  w  ith  Grecian  mifterun 
improving  the  dialed  of  the  country ;  which,  prior 
to  that  period,  mull  have  greatly  deviated  from, 
the  original  Sarmatian  tongue.'' 

After  fome  farther  arguments,  on  this  fubjed, 
Dr  Doig  draw*  the  following  canQhjfions,  wpi.ch 
he  modeftly  entitles  conjeSureu  »fidi  fc<jh,  fub-, 
mits  to  the  learned:—"  i.  That  jhc  Sarmatian 
was  a  dialed  of  the  original  language  of  man- 
kind, a.  That  the  ScUvpniart  was,  a  dialed  of 
the  Sarmatian.  3.  ThatMbe  Ruffe  is  the  mod 
genuine  unfophifticated  relic  of  the  Sclavonian 
and  Sarmatian.  4.  That  the  Ruffians  had  no  al- 
phabetic characters  prior  to  tbe  introdudion  of 
Chriftianity  in  tbe /end  of  the  tenth  century,  j. 
That  they  were  converted  by  Grecian  miffiona- 
rics.  6.  That  tbofe  m'ffionaries  copied  their  prer 
fent  letter  from  thofe  of  Greece i,  aud,  in  con- 
junction with  the  more  enlightened  natives,  re- 
duced  the  original  unimproved  Ruff"  to  its  pre- 
fent  refemblaoce  to  the  Greek  Aandard." . 

"  The  Ruffian  language,  (he  adds)  like  moft 
others,  contains  8  parts  of  fpeech,  noun,  p/onpun, 
«Stc.  Its  nouns  have  three  genders,  roafculine,  fe- 
minine, and  neuter;  it  has  alfp;a  common  gender 
for  nouns,  intimating  both  fexes.  It  has  only  two 
numbers,  lingular  and  plural.  Its  epes  are  7,  no- 
minative, genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocative*  in- 
Jlrumental,  and  prepofitive.  Thefe  cafes  are  not 
formed  by  varying,  the  termination,  as  in,  Greek 
and  Latin ;  but  by  placing  a  vowel  after  the  word, 
as,  we  imagine,  was  the  original  pradice  of  the 
Greeks.  (See  Se8.  VIII.)  Thus,  in  Ruffe,  ^u*  mi, 

hand;  nom.  fvx-a,  the  hand;  gen*  fux-N,  of  the  hand, 
ike.  Sec  Let  EUm.  dt  la  tongue  Ruffe,  par  Char- 
pentier.  Nouns  fubftantive  are  reduced  to  four 
declcofions,  and  adjedives  make  a  fifth.  Thefe 
agree  with  their  fubftantives  in  cafe,  gender,  and 
number;  they  have  three  degrees  of  comparifon, 
as  in  other  languages.  The  comparative  is  form- 
ed from  the  feminine  of  the  nominative  fingular 
of  the  pofitive,  by  changing  a  into  te,  that  is,  ate 
in  Englifli ;  the  fupertativc  is  made  by  prefixing 
*eupre,  before  the  pofitive.  Thefe  are  the  general 
rules ;  but  there  are  fome  exceptions. 

The  numeral  adjedives  in  Ruffe  have  three  gen- 
ders, and  are  declined.  The  pronouns  have  no- 
thing peculiar.  Verbs  are  comprehended  under 
two  conjugations.  The  moods  are  three ;  the  in- 
dicative, imperative,  and  infinitive:  tbe  fubjunc- 
tive  is  formed  by  placing  a  particle  before  the  in- 
dicative. Its  tenfes  are  eight  in  number ;  the  pre- 
fent,  the  imperfed,  the  preterite  fimple,  the  pre- 
terite compound,  the  pluperfed,  the  future  inde- 
terminate, the  future  fimple,  the  future  compound. 
The  verbs  have  their  numbers  and  pcrfons.  Their 
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other  parts  of  fpeech  differ  nothing  from  thofe  of 
other  languages.  Their  fyntax  nearly  refembJes 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Ruffian  Gram- 
mar of  M.  Charpe ntier  in  French,  (PeUrflmrg, 
1768).  appears  to  he  a  very-exxcHgnt  Qpt.  -•. 

"  Towards  the  era  of  the  fubverfion  of  tjhe  wef- 
tern  empire,  the  Sjayi  and  Sajmatpc  werefoWend- 
ed  and  confounded  with- each  other,  and  with 
linns  and  other  Scythian  <  or  j  utar  emigrant?, 
that  the  moft  aeu>»!a«*Kinarwn  wonld  find  it  im- 
pnffible  to  invefti^atelh*5tr  refpedtive  tongues,  or 
even  their  original  re/tdence  or  extradijfi.  We 
have  lelrded  the  Ruffe  as  the  moft- genuine  branch 
of  the  old  Sclavonian.  And  we  are  pcrl'uaded  tint 
the  radical  materials  of  which  it  iaepmpofed  have 
originated  in  the  oriental  regions.  The- word 
Tfar,  (which  we  fpell  Czar,)  for  example,  if  pro- 
bably the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean  &*r  or  Zar, 
a  print*,  or  grandee*  Diodorns  Siculus  call*  the- 
queen  of  the  Maffaget$,  who,  according  toCtefi- 
as,  cut  off  Cyrus's  ■head",  Zarin*;  which  -jwas  not 
many  ycar$  ago  the  general  title  of  the  emprelsof 
all  the  Ruffios.  Herodotus  calls  the  fame  princefs 
Torxf/rh,  which  is  nearly  the  name  of  the  famous 
Timor  or  Tamur,  t^e  conqueror  of  Afii.  The 
former  feeme  to  haife  been  the  title,  and  the  latter 
the  proper  ;name,  of  <he  queen- «f  (he  Maffageta. 
In  *he<  old  Pcrfian  or  jPahlayi,  the  word  Card  fig- 
nifies  •*  a  c?ly  ;"  ip  J&uffjan,  Gorad  or  Gr4fd  inti- 
mates  the  very  fiimeiidea;  hence  Con/Ian thtople  in- 
old  Ruffe  is.  called  Sjargrad or  TfargoroJ.  Thefe 
are  adduced  as  1  fpecimen  only;  an  able-rtymo- 
logift  might,  we  believe,  difeovcr  a  great  number. 

.The  Sclavonian  language  is  fpoken  in  Epi- 
ros,  the  W,  pat*  or  ^aeedonia,  in  Bofnia,  Servis, 
Bulgaria,  part  of  Tfhrace,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Po- 
land, Bohemia,  Ruffia,  and  Mingrelia  in  Afia, 
whence  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  feraglioat  Con- 
ftautinople .  Many  ef  the  great  men  of  Turkey 
underttand  it,  and  ufe  it;  and  moft  of  the  jani- 
zaries, having  been  Rationed  in  garrifons  to  the 
Turkifb  frontiers  in  Europe,  ufe  it  as  their  vulgar 
tongue.  The  Hungarians,  however,  and  the  na- 
tives of  Wallachia,  fpeak  a  different  language; 
and  )his  language  bears  evident  fignaturea  of  the 
Tartarian  dialed,  which  was  the  tongue  of  the 
original  Huns.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Sclavonian  i* 
by  much  the  moft  cxtenfive  language  in  Europe, 
and  extends  far  into  Afia." 

Sect.  XIIT.  Of  the  Modern  Languages. 

Dr  Doig  remarks,  that  "  if  we  call  all  the  dif- 
ferent dialeds  of  the  various  nations  that  now  in- 
habit the  known  earth,  languages,  the  number  is 
truly  great ;  and  vain  would  be  his  ambition  who 
fhould  attempt  to  learn  them,  though  but  iraper- 
fedly.  There  are  four,  which  may  be  oiled 
original  or  mother  languages,  and  which  feem  to 
have  given  birth  to  ail  that  are  now  fpoken  in  Eu- 
rope. Thefe  are  the  Latin,  Celtic,  Gothic,  and 
Sclavonian.  Not  that  we  believe  them  to  have 
come' down  to  us,  without  alteration,  from  the 
confufion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  We 
have  repeatedly  declared  our  opinion,  that  there 
is  but  one  truly  original  language,  from  which  all 
others  are  derivatives  varioufly  modified.  Thefe 
four  languages  are  original,  only  as  being  the  im- 
mediate parents  of  thofe  now  fpoken  in  Eu*orr. 

.   1.  i.  From 
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t:  f.  Prom  the  Latiu  came,  i.  The  Ar/a^k  polifhcd.  There  in  alfo  one  called  Poeonebi  or  /V 

s.  Spani/h.    3.  trench.   4.  Italian.  comana,  that  is  ufed  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and 

ir.  From  the  Ce i/ric  ;  5.  The  J7r/?,  or  tarto  toward  Gmuimal,  the  words  and  rules  of  which 

of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.   6.  Weljli.   7.  b-ifh.  are  mo  ft  known  to  ua.    The  languages  of  North 

8.  BaJt'Bretdgne,  America  are  in  general  the  Algonhic,  Aoalatb'an, 

iiK  From  the  Gothic  ;  9.  The  German.    10.  Mohogic,  Savanabamic,  Virginic,  and  Mexican ; 

Lou>  Saxon  or  Lvw  German,    it.  Dutch.    1*.  and  in  South  America,  the  Peruvian,  Caribic, the 

Englijh;  in  which  almoft  all  the  nouns  fubftantive  Tncumanian,  and  the  languages  ufed  in  Paraguay, 

are  German,  and  many  of  the  verbs  French,  Latmy  *fcrafil,  ah<TGuTana. 

&c.  and  which  is  enriched  with  the  fpoilj  of  all  "  V.  It  would  be  a  vain  Undertaking  for  a  man 

other  languages.  13.  Dani/h.  14.  Norwegian.  15.  of  letters  to  attempt  the  ftudy  of  all  thefe  lan- 

S<atedj/b.    16.  Icelandic.  goages;  but  it  would  be  ftlll  more  abfurd  to  at- 

iv.  From  the  Sclavonian  ;  17.  The  Potonefe,  tempt  an  analyffs  of  them.    Some  general  reflec- 

18.  Lithuanian.  19.  Bohemian,  ao.  Tranfylvani-  tions  therefore  mutt  fufftce.    Among'  the  modern 

an.    it,  Moravian,    n.  The  modern  Vandaliant  languages  of  Europe,  the  French  feems  to  menV 

as  it  is  ft  ill  fpoken  in  Lufatia,  Pruflian  Vandalia,  gre.it  attention  as  it  is  elegant  and  p  leafing  in  it- 

&e.    13.  Croatian.    »4>  Ruffian  or  MufcovRe ;  felf ;  as  it  is  become  fo  general,  that  with  it  we 

which,  as  we  have  fecn,  is  the  pureft  dulcet  of  may  travel  from  one  end  of  Europe  td  the  other, 

this  language.  without  fcarce  having  any  occafion  for  an  iriter- 

25.  The  language  of  the  Calmues  and  Goffacs.  «  prefer ;  and  as  in  it  are  to  be  found  excellent 

a6.  Thirty-two  different  dialects  of  nations  who'  works  of  every  kind,  both  in  verfe  and  profe, 

inhabit  the  NE.  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  ufeful  and  agreeable.  ( There  are,  befides,  grain'* 

who  are  defcended  from  the  Tartars  and  Hunno-  mars  and  dictionaries  of  this  language  which  give 

Scythians.   There  are  polyglot  tables  which  con«  us  every  information  concerning  it,  and  very  able 

tain  not  only  the  alphabets,  but  alfo  the  principal  mafters  who  teach  it ;  efpecially  fuch  as.  come 

diftinct  characters  of  all  thefe  languages,  from  thofe  parts  of  France  where  it  is  fpoken  eor- 

**  II.  The  languages  at  prefent  generally  fpoken  rectly ;  for  with  all  its  advantages,  the  French  lan- 

in  Asia  are*  guage  hastbis  inconvenience,  that  it  is  pronounced 

27.  The  Turkijh  and  Tartarian,  with  their  differ-  fcarce  any  where  purely  but  at  Paris,  and  on  the 

ent  dialects.   z3.  The  Perfian  ;  19.  Georgian  or  banks  of  the  Loire.   The  language  of  the  court, 

Iberian;  30.  Albanian  or  Ctrcajian  ;  ,31.  The  of  the  great  world,  and  of  men  of  letters,  is  very 

Armenian;  Thefe  4  languages  are  fpoken  by  the  different  from  that  of  the  common  people ;  and 

Greek  Chriftians  in  Afia,  under  the  patriarch  of  the  French  tongue,  in  general,  is  fubjec*  to  great 

Constantinople.  '  31.  The  modern  Indian.   33;.  alteration.   What  pity  it  isj  that  the  ftyle  of  the 

Th( >  Pormo/an.    34.  Jndofianie.   35.  Malabarian.  great  CoRNiittR  and  Mouerr,  mould  already 

36.  IVarusfian,  and  37.  The  Talmulic  or  Damulie.  begin  to  be  obfoletc,  and  that  it  will  be  but  a  fit- 

The  0anifh  mitfionaries  who  go  to  Tranquebar,  tie  time  before  the  inimitable  chefs  fceuvres  of 

print  books  at  H  ill  in  thefe  5  langu  jges.  38.  The  thofe  men  of  fublime  genius  will  be  no  longer  feeri 

modern  Arabic.   39.  Tengufian.   40.  Mungalir.  on  the  ftage !  The  molt  modern  ftyle  of  the  French, 

41.  The  language  of  the  Nigarlan  or  Aear  Xiga-  however  does  not  feem  to  be  the  be  ft.  Too  much 
rian.  concifenefs,  the  epigrammatic  point,  the  antithc- 

42.  The  Grufinic  or  Gnijhtian.  fis,  the  par.- d ox,  the  fententious  expreflion,  &c. 

43.  The  Cb'tnefe!  diminifh  its  force;  and.  by  becoming  more  polifh- 

44.  The  Jnpjrteje.  cd  and  refined,  it  lofes  much  of  its  energy. 

*  We  have  enumerated  here  thofe  Afiatlc  lanl  "  VI.  The  German  and  Italian  languages 

g'lages  only  of  Which  we  have  fomc  knowledge  ii  merit  likewifc  a  particular  application ;  as  does  the 

Europ**,  and  even  alphabets,  grammars,  or  other  Englilh,  perhaps  above  all,  for  its  many  and  great 

books  that  can  give  us  information  concerning  excellencies.  (See  Language,  Sect.  V,  VI )  Au- 

them.   There  are  donbtlrfs  other  tongues  and  dia-  thors  of  great  ability  daily  labour  in  improving 

leAs  in  thbfe  vaft  regions  and  adjacent  iflands ;  but  them  ;  and  what  language  would  not  become  ex- 

of  thefe  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  account.  cellent,  were  men  of  exalted  talents  to  make  con- 

"  m.  The  principal  languages  of  Africa  are,  ftant  ufc  of  it  in  their  works  ? 

45.  The  modern  Egyptian.  46.  The  AbyJJinian.  *  VII.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  haveeach 
47.  The  Fftuitic,  or  the  language  of  Fetu.  their  beauties  and  excellencies.  But  the  greateft 
43.  The  Moroccan  ;  and,  difficulty  in  all  living  languages  conftantly  conftfts 
49.  The  jargons  of  thofe  forage  nations  who  in-  in  the  pronunciation,  which  it  is  fcarce  poflible 
habit  the  defert  and  burning  regions.  50.  The  for  any  one  to  attain,  unlefs  he  be  born  or  educa- 
people  on  the  coaft  oVBufbary  fpeak  a  corrupt  ted  in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken:  and  this  is 
dialect  of  the  Arabic.  5 1.  The  Chiihic  language,  the  only  article  for  which  a  matter  is  neceflary,  as 
otuerwife  called  Tamazegbt.  52.  The  Ntgritian  ;  it  cannot  be  learned  but  by  teaching  or  by  convert 
53.  That  of  Guinea}  and  J4.  The  language  of  the  fation:  all  the  reft  may  be  acquired  by  a  good 
Hottentots.  grammar  and  other  books.  In  all  languages  what- 

'*  IV.  The  language  of  the  native  American  ever,  the  poetic  ftyle  is  more  difficult  than  the 

nations  are  but  little  known  in  Europe.   Every  profaic :  in  every  language  we  mould  endeavour 

one  of  thefe,  though  diltant  but  a  tew  days  jour-  to  enrich  our  memories  with  great  ftore  of  words, 

ney  from  each  other,  have  their  particular  lan-  and  to  have  them  ready  to  produce  on  all  occa- 

guage  or  jargon.   The  language  of  the  Mexicans  lions:  in  all  languages  it  is  difficult  to  extend  our 

4nd  Peruvians  teems  }o  be  the  moft  regular  awl  knowledge  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  critical 

F  f  f  ft  judgment 
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judgment  of  them.   All'  living  languages  are  pro-  ear,,Latintand  Greek  wcrds  ard  expreffiosis,  ai  d 

nounced  rapidly,  and  without  dwelling  o/i  the  long  which  by  the  aid  of  a  new  te rmination  appear  to 

fyllables;  almoft  ail  of  them  have  articles  which  be  natives  of  the  language.   ThU  privilege  is  fcf- 

(diuiitguifh  the  gendci  s.  ,  bidden  the  Germans,  who  in  their  belt  trat  nations 

VIII.  Thole  languages  that  arc  derived  from  dare  not  ufe  any  foreign  word*  unlefs  it  W  ton  e 

*hc  Latin  have  this  further  advantage,  that  they  technical  term  in  cafe  of  great *neceflity.V  £m 

.adopt  without  reftraint,  and  without  offending  the  Br\t.        -  ~  '  , 

. .  •  -»  >  *  ■  *  • 

»-  ...  .  ..   „  ......     ...  .!  .  . 
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.  PhULOMATHES.a  lover  of  learning  or  fcience.  peculiarly  mournful,  the  poets  cmbelliflied  the 

.  PHUXLMBROTUS,  an  archon  of  Athens,  du-  fable  by  the  fuppofed  roctamorphofes. 

ring  whofg  government,  the  republic  being  dif-  PHILOMELUM,  a  town  of  Phrygia.  Cicero. 

traded  by  factions,  the  regulation  of  the  Hate  was  PHILOMELUS,  or,  as  Plutarch  calls  him  Fm- 

ientnifl^dj^Q  Solon,  who,  by  his  wifdom  and  inte-  lom*des,  agcneral  of  Phocis,  who  plundered  the 

^y  broyght  the  citizens  to  a  right  undetftand-  trmple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi.   Sec  Phocis.  He 

jqg.W/.  in  SqIov,  died  A.  A.  C.  354. 

'.PEtlLOMEDES.    See  Philcmelus>  •  PH1LOMOT.  adj.  ^corrupted  from  feuitie 

,.4i0„*  PHILOMEL.    \  n.  /  [from  Philomela*  jnorte,  a  dead  leaf.]   Coloured  like  a  (lead  leaf  — 

(i,}.*.  PHILOMELA.  J  changed  into  a  bird.]  ^ne  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and,  ano- 

T-bf^ighUagale.. .    .  .„  ,     .    ther  philomct^jiddijon. 

.     When,  rivers  rage,  andtpchs  grow  cold,  .  PlilLQJNITJM.  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of 


..  Aroi  phi -hotel  becunjeth  dumb.  r"             Sheik  ferous  anodyne  opiatea,taking  its  name  from  1  hiio 

,c  .fl. ars  the  hawk,  when  philome!aX\x\%sl  Pope  the  inventor.           ,                   ,  . 

(aAPHitoMtLA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daugh-  To  PHILON1ZE,  v.  n.  [phifauw,  Lat.]  To 

$er  oh  Pandion  kipg  of  Athens,  and  lifter  to  Procne,  imitate  the  Ayle  and  feniimcnts  of  Philo.  This 

.jvho  had married/fereus  king  of  Thrace.  Procne,  verb,  and  its  companion,  To  PtAioNizE,  owe 

being  much  attached  to  Philomela,  became  me-  their  derivation  and  e*iftencc  to.the  circumftacce 

lancholy  till  jhe  prevailed  upon  her  hufband  to  go  of  Phijo,  the  Alexandrian  jev.  ifh  philosopher, 

to  Athens  ajui  brjng,  her  Gfter  to  Thrace.  Tereus  having  imbibed  the  philofopHcai  principles  of 

obeyed,  but  hasl  no  fooner  obtained  Pandion'*  Plato  fo  thoroughly,  and  imitated  his. manner  (p 

permifiion  to  conduct  phiiomela  to  Thrace,  than  clojely,  that  in  reeling  Philo's  works  it  became 

ftp  fell  in  love  with  her.   He  difmifTed  the  guards,  a  proverbial  faying,  "  Aut  Plcto  Philom%ctt  cut 

offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and  cut  out  her  PMo  fiatprnzat,"  i.e.  "Either  Plato  Philcnjzcs 

{ongue,  that  flic  might  not  difcover  his.baibarity,  or  Philo  PJatonijes."    Sec  Philo,  N%*. 

and  villainy.    He  then  confined  her  in  a  Jor.ely  FHaLONUS,  a  vtylagejo.?  Egypt.  Strabo. 

caftle  ;  and  returning  to  Thrace,  told  Procne  that  PHJLOPATEJt»  a  hmamc  ot  the  4th  Ptolemy. 

Philomela  had  died  by  the  way.    On  this  Procne  See  Egypt.  £  ra  ;  and  Ptolemy. 

put  on  mourning  for  Philomela;  but  a  year  had  PHlLOPOiMEN*  a  celebrated  general  of  the 

[cartely  ejapfed  before  jhe  wa«  informe'd  that  her  Achaean  league,  born  in  Megalopolis,  ir.  Pelcpon- 

fifter  was  not  dead.    Fhiiomela  defcribed  on  a  r.efus.    He  was  no  fooner  able  to  bear  arms,  than 

piece,  of  tapeAry  her  misfortunes  and  the  brutality  he  entered  among  the  troops  which  Megalopolis 

of  Tereps,  and  privately  conveyed  it  to  Procne,  fent  agr.inft  Laconir..    When  Cltomcnes  111.  kmc 

jSbe  haftened  to  deliver  her  fitter  from  her  con-  of  Sparta  attacked  Megalopolis,  Philepcemen  &A. 

fincment,  and  concerted  with  her  netfures  for  played  much  courage.    He  lignalized  himfelf  no 

punifliing  Tcreuf.   She  murdeicd  her  fon  Itvius,  lels  in  the  battle  of  Sellatia,  where  Amigenus  iie- 

|heh  in  the  f.xth  year  of  his  age,  and  fcrml  him  fcated  Chomcncs.    Antigonus  made  very  advau- 

yp  as  food  bc'.ore  her  hufbard  i'ui  ing  lit  k.lival  tageoub  cflers  to  gain  him  over  to  I  is  inten  d  ;  but 

pf  Bacchus.    Tefeus,  in  the  mid  ft  oi  his  upalt,  he  rijec^ed  them.    He  went  to  Crete,  then  en- 

called  Icr  Ityly; ;  when  Ticcne  ii.furmed  him  that  gJgcd"  in  war,  and  ferved  fivcral  years  as  a  volun- 

pt  wa5  then'  fearfmc  on  his  fJt  fh,  and  Philomela  tcer,  till  he  acquiied  a  complete  know  ledge  of  the 

throwing  on  the  table  the  head  ot  Ity'iif,  convin-  military  art.    On  his  return  heme,  he  was  ap- 

ccd  him  of  tkr  ciui  Ity  ^.i" tLc  fcene.    lie  d;cw  Lis  pointed  general  of  the  horfe;  in  which  corr.mard 

iuc.  J  to  puniih  the  parricidal  hflns,  but  was  he  behaved  fo  well,  that  the  Achatan  horfe  be. 

;r.ltantly  changed  into  a  l.rcpce,  jPbilorr.ila  into  a  came  tamous  all  over  Greece.   He  was  foon  after 

ni^I.tingi-le,  Procne  into  .1  t'wallow,  am!  E>!ui  in-  appointed  general  of  all  the  Achaean  forces,  when 

jto  a .pbcafar.t.    M  I:is  tragi  dy  happir.ed  .a  faults  he  applied  himfelf  to  re-eftablifji  military  difci- 

jp'^bocis  ;lbyt  Rautar.ias  ai:c'.  Strabo,  who  men-  ptine  among  the  troops  of  the  republic,  which  he 

t]dn  ti  e  ftory,  are  iirent  *brut  the  trar:rf'(  :ma;tc:i ;  found  in  a  very  low  condition.    He  made  great 

a^ntl  t,iie  furmej  obfvnes  that  Tertu;,  atter  this  impievt  mentb  in  the  Achaean  difciplint ;  and  bad 

pjocdy  rtpau,  fied  t«»  M<gata,  where  Jbe  killed  io\  8  months exetcilid  his tioopsdaiiy,  when  rews 

EimU  lf.'  The  inhabitants  raiftd  a  muniment  to  w ah  brought  him,  that  Machanidas  was  attvancinc, 

.Jiis  mem.piy,  where  they  ofieri  d  yearly  iacrirtcts,  .,it  the  head  of  a  nunu  k.us  atmy,  to  invade  Acbaia. 

and  placed  pebbies  iuiteau  of  bailey.  On  this  ir.o-  He  accordingly,  taking  the  held,  met  the  enemy 

ptma  pi  the  hoopoes  weie  fi r !t  obletved.    Procne  in  the  tetritoiies  of  Mar.tinea,  where  a  battle  w.™ 

and  Phiiomela  died  through  excefs  ot  grief;  and  fought,  in  which  he  completely  routed  the  Lactdr- 

£g  the  voices  of  the  nightingale  and  i\\ allow  aie  monians, and  killed  their  leader  with  his  own  ha:  :: 

this 
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this  happened  about  A.  A*  C.  404.    But  what  eft  object  of,  alchemy,  a  long  fought  for  prcpara- 

moft'of  all  raifed  the  fame  and  reputation  of  .J? hi*  tion,  which*  when  found,  was  cxpefted  to  con* 

lopcemen  was  his  joining  the  powerful  ftate  of  vert  all  the  wue  mercurial  p.irt  of  metal  into  puru 

JLacedscmon  to  the  Achxan  commonwealth ;  by  gold,  better  than  any  (hat  is  dug  out  of  mines,  or 

which  means  the  Achaeans  cam*  to  eclipfe  all  the  perfected  by  the  refiner'*  art.   Some  Greek  wri- 

other  ftates  of  Greece.   This  memorable  event  tera  iu.the  4th  and  5th  centuries  fpeak  of  this  art 

happened  in  the  year  191.   TheLacedtemonians,  as  being  ir.tn  known;  and  towards  the  end  ot  the 

overjoyed  to  fee  themfeives  delivered  from  the  op-  13th  century,  ,  when  tbe  learning  of  the  Eaft  had 

prefhoiA.*  they  had  long  groaned  um'e  reordered  been  brought  ,  hither  by  the  Arabians,  the  fame 

the  palace  and  furniture  of  their  tyrant  Nabis  to  pretenfions  began  to  fpread  through  Europe.  See 

be  fold;  (SceNABis,)  and  the fum  accruing  from  Alchemy,  Chemistry  Index;  and  Transmu- 

thervce,  to  the  amount  of  120  talents,  to  be  pre-  tatioh.   Akhemifla  attempted  to  arrive  at  the 

fen  ted  to  Philopcemen,  as  a  tqketi  of  their  gratis  making  of  gold  by  three  methods:  the  firft  by 

tude>    On  this  occafion,  fo  great  was  the  opinion  feparation;  for  every  metal  yet  known,  it  is  nf- 

vhicb  the,, Spartans  had  of  his  diGntereftednefs,  firmed,  contains  fome  quantity  of  gold ;  only,  in 

that  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  take  upon  mod,  the  quantity  is  fo  little  as  not  to  defray  the 

him  to  offer  the  prefent,  until  Timolaus  was  com-  expenfe  of  getting  it;  out.   The  »d  by  matura- 

polled  by  a  decree.   Tbe  money  however' he  re-  tion;  for  the  altcheraifts  think  mercury  is  the  bafe 

jecled,  declaring  be  woqld  always  be  their  friend  and  matter  of  all  metals;  that  quickiilver  purged 

without  ejeoenje.   About  two  years  after  this,  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies  would  be  much 

the  city  of  MefTenc  withdrew  itfelf  from  the  Achae-  heavier,  denfer,  and  Ampler,  than  the  {native 

an  league.   Philopcemen  attacked  them ;  but  was  quickfdver ;  and  that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying,  and 

wounded,  fell  from  his  horfe,  was  taken  pcifoner,  .  digeftin^itwUlvmuch  labour,  and  long  operations, 

and  poifoned  by  Dinocrates,  the  Meffenian  gene-  it  is  poffible  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold.  The 

rah  in  his  70th  year,  A.  A  C.  185.    Philopcemen  3d  method  is  by  tranfmutation,  or  by  turning  alt 

diank  the  cup  with  pleafure,  when  he  heard  from  metals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by  melting  them 

the  jailer  that  his- country  men  were  viftors.  The  in  tbe  fire,  and  rafting  a.  little  quantity  of  a<er- 

Acheans,  to  revenge  his  murder,  marcher)  up  to  tain  preparation  intoj  the  iuU-d  matter;  upen 

MefTene,  where -Dinocrates  to  avoid  their  ven-  which  the  fecos  retire,  are  volatilized  and  burnt, 

geance  killed  himfelf.   The  reft,  concerned  in  his  and  carried  off,  and  all  the  reft  of*  the  m;ifs  is 

ymtrder,  were  facrificed  on  his  tomb,  and  annual  turned  into  pure  gold.   That  which  works  thfs 

"facrifiees  were  held  to  his  memory  by  the  Mega-  change  hi  the  metals  is  called  the  phihfopber* s 

lopolitans.   To  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Phi-  forte.   This  they  fuprofe  to  be  a  moft  fiibtile,  fix- 

lopcecnen,  Achaia  owed  her  glory,  which  .upon  ed»  ton&Srtcatea  fire,  which,  as  foon  as  it  meets 

his  death  declined;  whence  Phi  lopcemen  was  call-  with  any  metat,  does,  by  a  magnetic  virtue,  irn- 

ed  the  lafi of 'the Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  afterwards  mediately  unite  itielf  to  tile  mercurial  body  of 

ftyled  the  lafi  of  tbe  Romans.  the  metal,  volatilize  and  cleanfe  off  all  that  is  im- 

PHILOfONUS,  John,  a  learned  grammarian  pure  therein,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  rhafspf  pure 

and  philologift  of  the  7th  demur  y,  born  in  Alex-  gold.   Whether  this  method  be  poffible  or  not, 

andrW  He  was  of  foftudiousadifpofition,thathe  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  though  we  are  fully  perfnaded 

v\sf  ftyled  the  Lover  of  Labour.    He  publrfhcd  of  the  negative.   Yet  we  have  fo  many  teftimo  • 

rnanf  of  AriftotleY  tracts,  with  learned  commen-  nies  of  the  affirmative,  from  perfons  whdJ  on  all 

taries.  other  occafions  fpeak  truth,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay 

*  PHILOSOPHEME.  n.f.  [fiwcr*^*.]    Prin-  they  3Te  guilty  of  drrecr  falfehood,  even  when 

ciplc  of  reafoning;  theorem.   An  unufual  word,  they  fay  that  they  have  been  mailers  of  the  fecrer. 

— You  will  learn  how  to  addrefs  yourfelj  to  child-  We  are  tolc',  that  it  is  only  doing  that  by  art 

ren  for  their  benefit,  and  derive  fome  ufeful  plulo-  which  nature  does  in  many  years  and  ages'.'  This 

Jophcmes  for  your  own  entertainment.  Watts.  pretended  fecrer,  known  afterwards  by  the  name 

(1.)  •  PHILOSOPHER,  n.f.  [philofopbus,  Lat.  of  the  pbilofof  bet's Jlone  or  pwdcr  was  encouraged 

pbtkfophti  Fr.]   A  man  deep  in  Knowledge,  ei-  by  four  licenfes,  granted  to  different  projectors 

thcr  moral  or  natural. — Many  found  in-bdief  have  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  ">  'fucceeding 

been  alfo  great  pbilojopbers.  Hooker'— The pbilojo-  times  was  patronized  all  over  Europe. 
pber  hath  long  ago  tbld  us,  that  according  to  the      (1.)* PHILOSOPHICAL. Philosophick.^. 

divers  nature  of  things,  fo  mu ft  the  evidences  for  \phil»hphiquet  Fr.  from  pbilofophy, j   j.  Belonging 

them  be.  Wilkins.—  to  pbilofophy ;  faitaWe  to  a  phdofopher ;  formed 

They  all  our  fam'd  pbilojopbers  defie.  Drjdtn.  by  philofophy. —  :  •  ** 

— If  the  philosophers  by  fire,  had  been  fo  wary  iu         The  ftolck  lift  in  philofopbick r  pride,  j 
their  obfervalioos  and  fincere  in  their  reports,  as      By  him  calPd  virtue.  Milton. 
thofe,  who  call  themfeives  philojophers,  ought  to         How  -could  our  chymtck  friends  go  on 
hate  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here      To  find  the  philofopbick  ftone  ?  Prior. 

about  us  had  been  yet  much  greater.  Locker-  —When  the  fafety  of  the  publick  is  endangered", 
Adatn,  in  the  flate  of  innocence,  came  into  the  the  appearance  of  a  pbilofophical or  affected  indo- 

world  a  pbilo/opber.  South.  Jence  muft  arife  cither  from  ftupidity  or  perfidi- 
•  (».)  *  Philosopher's  Stone,  n.f.  A  ftone  oufnefs.  Jddijon.  a.  Skilled  in  philofophy.— Wt 
dreamed  of  by  alchemifts,  which,  by  its  touch,   have  our  phuofopbical  perf6ns  to  make  modern 

converts  bafe  metals  into  gold. —  and  familiar  things  fupcrfcatural  and  caufelefs. 

That  ftone  Shak.— Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a  fpecu- 
I'/iiloJophers  iti  vain  lb  long  hive  fought.  Mil/on.   lative  knowledge,  built  on  abftraded  reafonings 

tt'.)  The  Philosopher's  6to*h  was  the  gtrat-  about  his  nature  and  eflende,  fuch  as pbilojophka. 
—  «  minds' 
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mind*  often  bufy  themfelvcs  in.  Aiicrhvry 
Frugal; 

But  fi nee  among  mankind  fo  few  there  are, 
Who  will  conform  to  phUofophick  fare, 

1*11  mingle  fometbing. 1  Dry  dot. 

(a.)  Philosophical  eoc,  among cncrailta,  a 
thin  glafe  body  or  bubble,  of  the  fhape  of  an  egg, 
with  a  long  neck  or  ftem,  ufed  hi  digeftions 


falfe  reafoning,  in  contradiftmction  to  Philoso- 
pher, who  is  a  lover  of  true  fcience,  found  rea- 
foning,  and  practical  wifdom. 

•  To  PHILOSOPHIZE,  v.  a.  [from  phUofophy^ 
To  play  the  pbilofopher ;  to  reafon  like  a  philoso- 
pher ;  to  moralize ;  to  fearch  into  nature ;  to  en- 
quire  into  the  caufes  of  effects.  We  muft  not 
pbilofophhte  Jfreyond  fympathy  and  antipathy. 


*  PHILOSOPHICALLY,  adv.  [from  pbllofphi-  Gfonvii/e.—The  wax pbilofipliized  upon  Hie  mat- 

cal.]  In  a  philofuphic.il  manner;  rationally »  wife-  ter,  and  finding  out  at  laft  that  it  was  burning 

ly.— The  law  of  commonwcales  that  cut  off  the  made  the  brick  fo'  hard,  caft  itfelf  into  the  fire, 

right  band  of  malefactors,  if  philofophkally  exe-  V  Bftranfe.'— Two  doctors  of  the  fchools  were 

cutcd,  is  impartial.  Brown.— No  man  has  ever  phUofophtzmg  upon  the  advantages  of  mankind 

treated  the  paffion  of  love  with  fo  much  delicacy,  above  all  other  creatures.  VBftrangt. — Some  of 


or  fearched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  pbilofopbi- 
colly,  than  Ovid.  Dryden.-—i(  natural  laws  were 
once  fettled,  they  are  never  to  be  reverfed;  to 
violate  and  infringe  them,  is  the  fame  as  what  we 
call  miracle,  and  doth  not  found  very  pWofophi- 
tally  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  atheift.  Beniley. 

PHILOSOPHIST.  »./.  a  lover  of  fophiftry  or  ing  article. 


our  fbilofopbizing  divihes  have  too  much  exalted 
the  faculties  of  our  fouls,  when  they  have  main- 
tained, that  by  their  force  mankind  has  been  able 
to  find  out  God.  Drydem. 

PHILOSOPHIZING,  ttnts  Of.  Sec  New- 
TosiaH  Philosophy,  Seti.  VI ;  and  the  ! 


PHILOSOP  HY. 


Etymology,  Defi*ttio*s,  and  objects  of 

r  r..,n  •»  Phi  l.os-op hv.  •'«. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  thus  defined  and  illuftratcd 
•*   bv  Dr  Johmsoh  : 

•  PHILOSOPHY.  n.f.  [philofopbie,  Fr.  pbilofo- 
phiu,  Latin.]  j.  Knowledge  natural  or  moral.— 
I  had  never  any  tafte  of  pbilo/opby,  nor  inward 
feeling  in  myfelf,  which  for"  a  while  I  did  not  call 
to  my  fuccour.  Sidney. — 

Hang  up  pbih/opby  ; 

Unlefs  pbllojophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 

Difplant  a  town,  reverfe  a  prince's  doom, 

It  helps  not.  Shat. 
—The  progrefs  you  have  made  in  philofophy  hath 
epablc^  you  to  benefit  yourleif  with  what  I  have 
written.  Dighy.  %.  Hypothefis  or  fyftera  upon 
which  natural  effects  are  explained. — We  ihall  in 
vain  interpret  thvir  words  by  the  notions  of  our 
philafopbyy  and  the  doctrines  in  our  fchools.  Locke. 
3.  Reasoning ;  argumentation. — 
.    Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argu'd  Ahcn,* 

Vaiu  wifdoin  all  and  falfe pbthfophy.  Milton. 
—His  decilions  arc  the  judgment  of  his  pafiioue, 
not  of  his  reafon ;  the  philojcfhy  of  the  flutter,  .uo.t 
of  the  man.  Rogers.  4.  The  courfe  of  fciencca 
read  in  the  fchools. 

J'hilosophy  is  derived  from  to  love,  and 
f>p**t  wi/demf  ;»<d  literally  fignifics.  the  love  of  wif- 
dom. In  its  tifual  acceptation,  however,  it  denotes 
a  fcience,  or, collection  of  feienefsi  of  which  the 
vnjverfeis  tncbbji-cr;  and  of  the,  term  thus  em- 
ployed, many  definitions  have  been  giycn>  By 
t>ytliasoris,  philofophy  is  defined mol***  tut  #r*i», 

the  knowledge  of  things  exifting ;  by  Cicero, 
after  V,z\.o,fcieutia  rerum  divinarum  tt  humauarum 
cum  causis  i  and  by  the  illuftrious  Baccn,  inter- 
pre!  an  j  nuturje. 

Accprdmg  to  Mr  Chauvin,  the  term  is  deri- 
ved from  «majc,  dffire  or  ftudy,  and  0°} <*,  wifdom; 
and  therefore  he  underftands  the  word  to  mean  the 
d<jtreorjudyofwtflom  ;  for  (fays  he)  Pythagoras, 
conceiving  that  the  application  of  the  human  mind 


ought  rather  to  be  called  fludy  than  fcUnee,  fct 
afide  the  appellation  of  wife  as  too  afTuming,  and 
took  that,  of  jfhiirfopher.  Whether  any  01  thefe 
definitions  be  fufiiciently  precife,  and  at  the  fame 
time  iufficientiy  comprehenfive,  may  be  queftion- 
cd  ;  but  if  philofophy,  in  its  utmofl  extent,  be  ca- 
pable of  being  adequately  defined,  it  is  not  here 
that  the  definition  would  be  given.  "  Explana- 
tion (fays  an  acute  writer),  is  the  firft  office  of  a 
teacher ;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the  laft  of 
the  inquirer  after  truth;  but  explanation  ia  one 
thing,  and  definition  quite  another." 

The  principal  objects  of  philofophy  are,  God, 
nature,  and  man.  That  part  of  it  which  treats  of 
God,  is  called  theology;  that  which  treats  of  na- 
ture, ph'yfics  and  mttaphyfia;  and  that  which 
treats  of  man,  logic  and  ethics. 

... 

PART  I. 

Of  PHILOSOPHY  in  GENERAL. 

IN  the  prefent  Trcatife  on  this  comprehenfive  fci- 
ence,  wemeanonlytqgive,  ift,A  view  of  philofophy 
in  general :  and,  adly,  A  brief  view  of  experimental 
Philofophy.,  lp  doing  this,  but  particularly  in  the 
firft  Pu t,- we  flull  chiefly  follow  the.  plan  laid 
down  by  tfte  ingenious  and  lea;  ned  Prof.  Ro&lry- 
sps  of  .fcdin.'aud  the  Rev.  Dr  Gleic  of  Stirling, 
whofc  excellent  treutifc  wc  fhall  ute  the  freedom  to 
emote. 

SecT.  L  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  firft  people  among  whem  philofophy 
was  cultivated,  was  probably  the  Chaldeans. 
Of  the  Chaldean  philofophy  much  has  been  faid, 
but  very  little  is  known.  Aftronoroy  feems  to 
have  been  their  favourite  ftudy  ;  and  notwitb- 
ftanding  their  extravagant  affertions  of  the  anti- 
quity of  that  fcience,  which  they  pretend  their 
anccftors  had  continued  thro'  a  period  cf  470,000 
years,  yet  Callisthenf.s,  upon  the  mod  minute 
inquiry,-  which  be  made  at  the  defire  of  Arisyo- 
tu.  found,  that  their  obfervations  reached  no 

^  farther 
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farther  back  than  inoj  years,  or  A.  A.  C.  n.u-  every  part  of  (pace*  whofe  omniprefenee,  at  ex- 
Even  this  is  a  more  early  period  than  Ptolemy,  prefledin  the  Retg-Beid  or  Riotxda,  I  fhmU  now 
allows  their  fcieoce,  fur  he  anemions  no  Chaldean  explain. .  Brehm  is  one,  and  to  trim  there  is  no 
obfervations  prior  to  the  era  of  NaboiuuTar,  or  fecood ;  fucb  ia  truly  Brehm.  His  omnifcieoce  if 
747  years  before  Chrift.  That  tbey  cultivated  felf-infpirrd  or  fdf-intallsgenti  and  its  comprehen- 
fomethtng  which  they  called  pbUofipby,  at  a  much  fionindudes  *«ry  poffiMe  fpeciea.:  To  illuftrate 


for  Amstotlb,  on  the  credit  of  the  moft  ancient  of  all  comprehenfive  faculties  is  omnifcience :  and 

records,  fpeaka  of  the  C  ha  Idea  n  magi  at  prior  to  being  feli-infpin-d,  it  ia  fubjtd  to  none  of  the  ac- 

the  Egyptian  priefls,  who  were  certainly  men  of  cidenuof  mortality,  conception,  birth,  growth,  de* 

Warning,  before  the  time  of  Mofet.  For  any  other  day,,  or,  death;,  neither  is  it  fiibject  to  paflion  or 

fcience  than  that  of  the  ftars,  we  do  not  read  that  vice.  To  it  the  three  diflindions  of  time,  pafl,  pre* 

toe  Chaldeans  were  famous  ;  and  this  teems  to  feut,      future,  arc  not..  To  it  the  three  mode« 

have  been  cultivated  by  them  merely  aa  the  toun-  of  being,  are  not..  (To  be  awake,  to  deep,  and  to 

daxioo  of  judicial  asxaowGy.   If  any  credit  be  be  unconfdons.)  it  ia  feparated  from  the  uni- 

due  to  Plutarch  and  Vitruvius,  who  quote  Bero-  veife,  and  independent  of  all.   This  omniidence 

f«e,  (fee  BeaosvaO  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  ia  named  Brtbm.   By  this  omnifcient  Spirit  the 

Chaldean  wife  nun,  that  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  operations  of  Ood  arc  enlivened.   By  this  Spirit 

happens  when  that  part  of  its  body  which  is  def-  alto  the  aa  powers  f  of  nature  are  animated.  How 

titute  of  fire  is  turned  towards  the  earth.  "  Their  is  this ?  As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  aa  the  pot  by  the 

cofmogooy,  as  gVeoby  Berofus,  and  preferred  by  fire,  as  1  run  by  the  magnet,  as  variety  of  imita. 

Syncellu*,  l-  ems  tp  be  this,  that  all  things  in  the  t ion  s  by  the  mimic,  aa.  fire  by  the  fad,  as  the  fha- 

beginning. confined  of  darknefs  and  water ;  that  a  dow  by  the  man,  as  daft  by  the  wind,  as-  the  ar- 

divine  power,  dividing  this  humid  mafs,  formed  row  by  the  fpriag  of  the  bow,  and  as  the  made 

the  world  ;  and  that  the  human  mind  is  an  ema-  by  the  tree;  fo  by  this  Spirit  the  world  is  endued 

nation  from  the  Divine  nature.  with  the  power*  of knelled,  the  powers  of  the 

f*  What  particolar, people  made  the  earlieft  figure  will,  and-  the  powers  of  adion :  fo  that  if  it  ema- 

after  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  hiftory  of  phjtofophyv  nates  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  ear,  it 

cannot  be  certainty  known.    The  claim  of  the  caufes  the  perception  of  founds ;  if  it  emanates 

Egyptians  is  probably  belt  founded ;  but  as  their  from  the  heart,  by  the  channel  of  the  1km,  it  cau- 

feience  was  toe  immediate  fource  0/  that  of  the  fes  the  perception  of  touch  ;  if  it  emanates  from 

Greeks,  we  (hall  defer  what  we  have  to  fay  of  it,  the  heart  by.  the  channel  of  the  eye,  ft  caufes  the 

and  turn  our  attention  from  Chaldean  to  Indian  perception  of  vifible  objeda;  if  it  emanates  from 

philofo^  oy,  as  it  had  been  cultivated  from  a  very  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  tongue,  it  canton 

early  period  by  the  Brack-mans  .and  Gymuofo..  the  perception  of  tafte ; .if  it  emanates  from  the 

phi  A s.   We  pafa  over  Pet ua,  became .  we  know  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  nofe,  i  t  can  fes  die  per- 

not  of  any  fcience  peculiar  to  that  kingdom*  ex*  ception  of  fmell.    This  arfo  invigorating  the  five 

cept  the  dodrices  of  the  magi,  which  were  reli-  members  of  adion,  the -five  members  of  percep- 

gious  rather  than  philofophical  (  and  of  them,  the  tion,  the  five  dements,:  the  five  fen  fes,  and  the 

reader  will  find  tome  account  .under  the  words  three  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  Sec.  caufes  the  cre» 

Magi,  Pocvthkism,  and  ZojLOAarsa.  atton  or  the  annihilation  of  the  univerie,  while  it- 

We  are  certain  that  thelndiao  philofophers  from  felt  beholds,  every  thing  as  an  indifferent  fpeda- 

whatever  quarter  tbey  received  their  philofbphy,  tor." 

were  held  in  high  repute  at  a  period  of  very  re-  From  this  quotation,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  mo- 
mote  antiquity ,  fineeathey  were  vi  filed  by  Pythap  tions  in  the  univerfe,and  all  the  perceptions  of  man, 
goras  and  other  fageB  of  ancient  Greece,  who  are,  according  to  the  Bramins,  caufed  by  the  imme- 
t  ravelled  in  purfuit  of  knowledge.  .Yet  they.feem  diate  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  feems  to 
toi  have  been  in  that  early  age,  as  well  as  at  pre.  be  here  confideredaa  the  foul  of  the  world.  Butit 
fent,  more  diftinguiflied  for  the  feverity  of  their  appears  from  forae  papers  in  the  Afiati*  Refiarcbes* 
manners  than  for  the  acquisition  of  fcience.  The  that  the  moft  profound  of  thefe  oriental  philofo- 
philosophy  of  the  Indians  has  indeed  from  the  be-  phers,  and  even  the  authors  of  their  (acred  books, 
ginning  been  engrafted  on  their  religious  dogmas,  believe  not  in  the  exiftence  of  matter  as  a  feparato 
and  feems  to  be  a  compound  of  fanatic  metaphy-  fubftance.  Sir  W.  Jones  fays  tbey  hold  an  opi- 
lies,  and  extravagant  fuperftition,  without  the  nkm  refpeding  it,  firailar  to  that  of  the  eclebra- 
fmalleft  feafoning  of  natural  phyftcs.  ted  Berkeley. 

The  PuwntTS  or  Panoits  of  Indoftan,  who  We  have  fhown  elfewhere,  (See  Mrtsmfsi- 

are  the  moft  learned  of  the  Bramins,  allow  no  chosis,)  that  the  metaphyseal  dodrines  of  the 

powers  whatever  to  matter,  but  introduce  the  Bramins  refpeding  the  human  foul  differ  not 

Supreme  Being  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  eve-  from  thofc  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  and 

ry  effed,  ho#ever  trivial.   "  Brehm,  the  Spirit  of  that  they  believe  it  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 

God,  (fays  one  of  their  moft  reverend  Bramins;,  great  foul  of  the  world,  which,  after  many  tranf- 

1*  abforbed  in  felf-contemplation.   (See  Br  am  a  )  migrations,  will  be  finally  abforbed  in  its  parent 

The  fame  is  the  mighty  Lord,  who  is  prefent  in  fubftance.    From  the  Bramins  believing  in  the 


*f*  The  aa  powers  of  nature,  according  to  the  Bramins,  are  the  five  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  water,  and 
akafh  ( a  kind  of (ubtile  eetber)  ;  the  five  members  of  aftion,  the  hand,  foot,  tongue,  anus,  and  male  organ 
of  "generation ;  the  five  organs  of  perception,  the  ear,  eye,  nofe,  mouth,  and  Ikin  ;  the  five  fen  fes,  wbicb 
tbey  diftinguifb  from  the  organs  offenfation  ;  the  three  difpefitUm  «f  tbe  mind,  defire,  paffion,  and  tran- 
quillity ,  and  tbe  ptwer  of  coufcioutoefs. 
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foal  of  the  worhl,  not  only  as  the  file  agtnt,  .bat  at  learned,  which  contradict,  each'  othef ,  and  ate  all 

the  immediate  caufe  of  every  motion  in  nature,  wfl  equally  groundlefs.    There  is  indeed  fufficient 

can  hardly  fuppofe  them  to  have  made'  any  great  evidence,  that  both  nations'  were  at  a  very  early 

progrefs  in  that  fcience,  which  in  Europe  is  cultw  period  obfervers  of  the  ftars ;'  and  that  the-  Chi- 

vated  undertbe  name  of  physics.   Theyhave4  neft  had  even  a  theory  by  which  they  foretold 

no  inducement. to  inyeftigate  the  laws  of  nature  {  edipfcs,  (fee  Astronomy,  Index) ;  but  there  is 

becaufe,  according  to  the  firft  principles  6f  theh?  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Arabians,  like  other 

philofopby,  which,  together  with  their  religion,  people  in  their  circumftances,  were  nothing  more 

they  believe  to  have  been  ^revealed  from  heaven,  than  judicial  aftrologers,  who  poflefTed  not  the 

every  phenomenon,  however  regular,  or  however  fmalleft  portion  of  aftronomicai  fcience.  Pliny 

anomalous,  is  produced  by  the  voluntary  ad  of  makes  mention  of  their  magi,  whilft  later  writer* 

an  intelligent  mind.  Yet  if  they  were  acquainted  tell  us,  that  they  were  famous  for  their  ingenuity 

with  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  4000  years  ago,  as  Mr  in  folving  enigmatical  queftions,  and  for  their  Ikill 

Halhed  feems  to  believe, he  who  made  that  difc  in  the  arts  of  divination:  but  the  authors  of 

covery  muft  have  had  a  very  Confiderable  know-  Greece  are  filent  concerning  their  phijofophy  j 

ledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  \  for  though  gun-  and  there  is  not  an  Arabian  book  of  greater  an- 

powder  may  have  been  discovered  by  accident  in  tiquity  than  the  Koran  extant.  (See  Philology, 

the  Eaft,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  Weft  many  ages  Sett.  III. 

afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  mere      We  therefore  pafs  to  the  Phoenicians,  whofe 

accident  could  have  led  any  man  to  the  invention  commercial  celebrity  has  induced  many  learned 

of  a  gun.   In  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  chrono-  men  to  allow  them  great  credit- "for  early  fcience. 

logy,  too,  they  appear  to  have  ,  made  forae  profi-  If  it  be  true,  as  feems  probable,  that  the  fhips  of 

ciency  at  a  very  early  period.  (See  Astronomy,  this  nation  had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  almoft  en. 

Index.)   Their  chrono!6gy  and  aftronomy  are  in-  com  pa  fl  ed  the  peninfulaof  Africa  long  before  the 

deed  full  of  thofe  extravagant  fictions,  which  feem  era  of  Solomon,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 

to  be  eftential  to  all  their  fyftesns ;  but  their  cal>  Phoenicians  had  made  great  proficiency  in  navi- 

culations  of  eclipfes,  and  their  computations  of  gation  and  aftronomy,  at  a  period  of  very  remote 

time,  are  conducted  upon  Scientific  principles.  >  antiquity.   Nor  were  tbefe  the  only  fciences  cul- 

But  though  the  mathematical,  part  of  the  aftro*  tivated  by  that  ancient  people :  Mo/chut  or  Mochus 

nomy  of  the*  Pundits  ia  undoubtedly  refpe&able,  a  Phoenician,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  flourifhed 

their  phyfical  notions  of  the  univerfe  are  in  the  before  the  Trojan  war,  was- the  author  of  the 

higheft  degree  ridiculous  and  extravagant.  In  the  atomic  phildfophy,  afterwards  adopted  by  Leufcip- 

Vedas  and  Puranas,  writings  of  which  no  devout  pus,  Democritus,  and  others  among  the  Greeks ; 

Hindoo  can  difpute  the  divine  authority,  eclipfes  and  it  was  with  fomeof  the  fuccenors  of  this  fage 

are  (aid  to  be  ocean oned  by  the.  intervention  of  that  Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus  tells  us,  converted 

the  monfter  SUtbu  :  and  the  earth  to  be  fupported  at  Sidon,  and  from  them  received  his  doctrine  of 

by  a  feries  of  animals.  "They  fuppofe  (fays  Mr  Monads.  (See  Pythagoras.)  Another  proof  of 

Halhed)  that  there  are  14  fpheres,  feven  below  and  the  early  progrefs  of  the  Phoenicians  in  philofo. 

fix  above  the  earth.  The  feven  .inferior  worlds  are  phy  may  be  found  in  the  fragments  Of  their  bifto- 

faid  to  be  altogether  inhabited  by  an  infinite  va-  rian  Sancboniatho,  which  have  been  prefer ved  by 

riety  of  ferpents,  defcribed  in  every  monftrous  Eufebius.  (See  Sanchoniatho.)  This  ancient 

figure  that  the  imagination  can. fuggeft.  The  firft  writer  teaches,  that,  according  to  the  wife  men  of 

fphere  above  the  earth  is  the  immediate  vault  of  his  country,  ail  things  arofe  at  firft  from  the  ne- 

thevifible  heavens,  in  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  ceflary  agency  of  an  aflive  principle,  upon  a  pafiivc 

ttarsare  placed.   The  ad  is  the  firft  paradife  and  chaotic  rnafs,  which  he  calls  mot.    This  chaoe 

general  receptacle  of  thofe  who  merit  a  removal  Cudwortb  thinks  was  the  fame  with- the  elemen- 

from  the  lower  earth.   The  3d  and  4th  are  inba-  tary  water  of  Thales,  who  was  alfo  of  Phoenician 

bited  by  the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who,  by  the  prac-  extraction  ;  but  Mofheim  juitty  obferves,  that  it 

Lice  of  virtue  and  dint  of  prayer*  have  acquired  was  rather  dark  air,  fince  Philo  tranflates  it  a»^« 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  fandtity.    The  5th  is  Be  fides  Mochus  and  Sancboniatho,  Ca»- 

the  reward  of  thofe  who  have  all  their  lives  per-  mos,  who  introduced  letters  into  Greece,  may 

formed  fome  wonderful  ad  of  penance  and  mor-  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  a  philofopher.    ( See 

tification,  or  who  have  died  martyrs  for  their  Philology,  Se3.  IV.)  Several  other  Phoenician 

religion.   The  higheft  fphere  is  the  refidence  of  philofophers  are  mentioned  by  Strabo:  but  as 

Brahma  and  his  particular  favourites,  fuch  as  they  flourifhed  at  a  later  period,  and  philofophized 

thofe  men  who  have  never  uttered  a  falfehood  after  the  fyftematic  mode  of  the  Greeks,  they 

during  their  whole  lives,  and  thofe  women  who  fall  not  properly  under  our  notice.   We  pafs  00 

have  voluntarily  burned  themfelves  with  their  therefore  to  the  philofophy  of  Egypt, 
hufbands.   AH  thefe  are  abforbed  in  the  divine      The  Greeks  confefs,  that  all  their  learning  and 

eflence."  On  ethics,  the  Hindoos  have  nothing  wifdom  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian's,  either 

that  can  be  called  philofopby.   Their  duties,  mo«  imported  immediately  by  their  own  philofophers, 

ral,  civil,  and  religious,  are  all  laid  down  in  their  or  brought  through  Phoenicia  by  the  fages  of  the 

Vedat  and  ShaJUn,  and  enjoined  by  what  they  eaft ;  and  we  know  from  higher  authority  than 

believe  to  be  divine  authority;  which  fuperfedes  the  hiftories  of  Greece,  that  at  a  period  fo  remote  . 

all  reafoning  concerning  their  fitnefs  or  utility.  as  the  birth  of  Motes,  the  wiftiom  of  the  Egyp- 

Of  the  ancient  philofopby  of  the  Arabians  tians  was  proverbiaHy  famous.    Yet  the  htftory 

and  Cbinefe  nothing  certain  can  be  faid;  and  the  of  Egyptian  learning  and  philofophy,  though  nun 

narrow  limits  of  fuch  an  abftracl  as  this,  do  not  of  the  firft  eminence,  both  ancient  and  modern, 

admit  of  our  mentioning  the  conjectures  of  the  have  beftowed  much  pains  in  attempts  to  eluci- 
date 
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elate  it,  AMI  remains  involved  in  clouds  of  uncer-  tians  merited  this  character  it  evident  from  thitf 
thinly.  That  they  had  fome  knowledge  of  phy-  fingle  circumftancc,  that  they  f offered  themfeltca 
liology,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  are  to  be  deceived  by  impoftors,  particularly  by  the 
fa£ts  which  cannot  be  queftioned ;  but  there  is  profeflbrs  of  the  fanciful  art  of  aftrology."  See 
rrafon  to  believe,  that  even  tbefe  fciencea  were  in  Egypt,  Mysteries,  Mythology,  &.C. 
Egypt  pulhcd  no  farther  than  to  the  ufes  of  life.  "  From  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  (fays  Dr  RobisoH 
That  they  believed  in  the  exigence  of  incorpo-  and  Gleig,)  philofophy  pa  fled  into  Grbecbj 
real  fubftances  is  certain  ;  becaufe  Herodotus  af-  where  it  was  long  taught  without  fyftem,  as  in  the 
lures  us,  that  they  were  the  firft  affertera  of  the  countries  from  which  it  was  derived.  Phoroneus* 
immortality,  pre-exiftence,  and  transmigration  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus  and  Orpheus,  were  among  the 
human  fouls,  which  they  could  not  have  been  earlieft  inftrudtors  ot  the  Greeks ;  and  they  incul- 
without  holding  thofe  fouls  to  be  at  leaft  incorpo-  cated  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  doctrines  in  de- 
rcaU  if  not  immaterial.  The  author  of  Egyptian  tached  maxims,  and  enforced  them,  not  by  ftrengtb 
learning  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  of  argument,  but  by  the  authority  of  tradition,  • 
Thoth,  Tbeutt  or  Taaut,  called  by  the  Greeks  Their  cofmogonies  were  wholly  Phoenician  or 
Hermes,  and  by  the  Romans  Mercury  ;  but  of  Egyptian,difguifcd  under  Grecian  names;  and  they 
this  perfonage  very  little  is  known.  (See  thefe  taught  a  future  (Ute  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
articles.)  Plato  fays  that  Thoth  was  the  inventor  The  planets  and  the  moon,  Orpheus  conceived  to 
of  letter's;  and  left  we  fliould  fnppole  that  by  be  habitable  worlds,  and  the  ftars  to  be  fiery  bo* 
thofe  letters  nothing  more  is  meant  than  picture  dies  like  the  fun :  but  he  taught  that  they  are  all 
writing  or  fymboltcal  hieroglyphics,  it  is  added,  animated  by  divinities;  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
that  he  diftinguiihed  between  vowels  and  confo-  both  in  Egypt  and  the  eaft :  and  it  does  not  appear 
nantsy  determining  the  number  of  each.  The  fame  that  he  gave  any  other  proof  of  his  doctrines,  than 
philosopher  attributes  to  Thoth  the  invention  of  a  confident  affertion,  that  they  were  derived  from 
arithmetic*  geometry,  agronomy %  and  hieroglyphic  fome  god.  See  Orpheus. 
learning.  "  Hitherto  we  have  feen  philofophy  in  its  ftate 

The  art  of  alchymy  has  been  faid  to  have  been  of  infaocy  and  childhood,  confifting  only  of  a  cot- 
known  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  from  Hir-  lection  of  fententious  maxims  and  traditionary  opf- 
mes,  the  author  of  .the  Egyptian  philofophy,  it  nions  j  but  amoog  the  Greeks,  an  ingenious  and 
has  been  called  the  Hermetic  art.  But  though  this  penetrating  people,  it  foon  affumed  the  form  of 
is  unquestionably  a  fiction,  there  is  evidence  that  profound  f peculation  and  fyftematic  reafoning* 
they  were  poffeffed  of  one  art,  which  is  even  yet  a  Two '  eminent  philofophers  arofe  nearly  at  the 
dtfiderattun  in  the  practice  of  cbemiftry ;  viz.  the  fame  period,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  pa- 
art  of  rendering  gold  potable,  which  Mofes  evi-  rents  not  only  of  Grecian  fcience,  but  of  almoft  alt 
dently  poffeffed.  (See  Calf,  Golden,  and  Exod.  the  fcience  cultivated  in  Europe,  prior  to  the  era 
xxii.  ao.)  When  the  interfcourfe  between  the  E-  of  the  great  Lord  Verulam  :  Thefe  were  Thaler 
gyptians  and  Greeks  firft  commenced,  the  wifdom  and  Pythagoras;  of  whom  the  former  founded 
ot  the  former  people  conGfted  chiefly  in^he  fcience  the  Ionic  fchool,  and  the  latter  the  Italic:  fiotn 
of  legiflation  and  civil  policy,  and  that  the  philo-  which  two  fprung  the  various  feels  into  which  the 
fopher,  the  divine,  the!  legiflator,  and  the  poet,  Greek  philofophers  were  afterwards  divided.  A 
were  alt  united  in  the  fame  perfoo.  Their  cofmo-  .  bare  enumeration  of  thefe  fecrs  is  all  that  our 
gooy  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  limits  will  admit  of;  and  we  (hall  give  it  in  the 
They  held  that  the  world  was  produced  from  perfpicuous  language  and  juft  arrangement  of  Dr 
chaos  by  the  energy  of  an  intelligent  principle;  Enfield,  referring  our  readers  for  a  fuller  ac- 
and  they  likewife  conceived  that  there  is  in  nature  count  than  we  can  giVe  of  their  refpeclive  merit* 
a  continual  tendency  towards  di  Ablution.  In  Pla-  to  bis  abridged  tranflation  of  Bruckcr's  hiftory. 
to'sTimzus,  an  Egyptian  pricft  is  introduced de-  I.  "  Of  the  Ionic  School  were,  r.  The  Ionic 
fcribingthe  deftructionof  the  world,  and  afferting  feci  proper,  whofe  founder  Thales  had  as  hi* 
that  it  wt!l  be  effected  by  mean*  of  water  and  fire,  fucceflbrs  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes, 
They  conceived  that  the  univerfe  undergoes  a  pe-  Apolloniates,  and  Archelaus.  a.  The  Socratic 
riodical  conflagration  ;  after  which  all  things  are  fchool,  founded  by  Socrates,  the  principal  of 
reftored  to  their  original  form,  to  pafs  again  whofe  difciples were  Xenophon,  iEfchines,Cimon, 
through  a  fimilar  fucceffion  of  changes.  Cebes,  Ariftippus,  Pbzdo,  Euclid,  Plato,  Antif- 

M  Of  preceptive  doctrine"  (fays  Dr  Enfield,  thenes,  Critias,  and  Alcibittdes.  3.  The  Cyre- 
in  his  Jlifi.  of  Pbilof.)  *•  the  Egyptians  had  two  naic  feci,  of  which  Ariftippus  was  the  author; 
kinds,  the  one  facred,  the  other  vulgar.  The  for-  his  followers  were,  his  daughter  Arete,  Hegefias, 
mer,  which  refpecled  the  ceremonies  of  religion  Aniceris, Theodoras,  and  Bion.  4.  The  Megabit 
an<l  the  duties  of  the  pricfts,  was  doubtlefs  writ-  or  Eriftic  feci,  formed  by  Euclid  of  Megara;  to 
ten  in  the  facred  books  of  Hermes,  but  was  too  whom  fucceeded  Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo, 
carefully  concealed  to  pafs  down  to  pofterity.  .famous  for  their  logical  fubtlety.  j.TheELUC 
The  latter  confided  of  maxims  and  rules  of  virtue,  or  Eretriac  fchool,  raifed  by  Pha?do  of  Elis,  who, 
prudence,  or  policy.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  though  he  clofely  adhered  to  the  doclrine  of  So- 
many  particulars  concerning  the  laws,  cuftoms,  crates,  gave  name  to  his  fchool.  His  fucceflbrs 
and  manners  of  the  Egyptians;  whence  it  appears  were  Pliftanus  and  Menedemus;  the  latter  of 
that  fuperftitioo  mingled  with  and  corrupted  their  whom,  being  a  native  of  Erctria,  transferred  the 
notions  of  morals.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  ac-  fc-hool  and  name  to  his  own  couotry.  6.  The 
curate  principles  of  ethics  among  an  ignorant  and  Academic  feci,  of  which  Plato  was  the  founder, 
fuperftitious  people.  And  that  the  ancient  Egyp-  After  his  death,  many  of  hi*  difciples  deviating  froa 
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his  dodtrire,  the  fchool  was  divided  into  the  old, 
new,  and  middle  academics.  7.  The  Peri  pa r  f.tiC 
fed,  founded  by  Aiitotle,  whofe  jVce  libra  in  the 
Lyceum  were  Theophrsftus  Strato,  Lycon,Ariilo, 
Critol  aus,  and  Diodorus.  Among  the  Peripatetics, 
btfides  thoTe  who  occupied  the  chair,  were  a  I fo 
Dicsrarchus,  Eu^tmus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
8.  The  Cynic  feci,  or'  which  »h^  author  was  An- 
tilth?::es,  whom  Diogkn es,  Opeficritus,  Crates, 
Metroclcs,  Meejpus,  and  Mcr.cdeimi«s,  fuccceded, 
In  the  lift  of  Cynic  phi'.cfopV'rs  muft  alio  be  rec- 
.  honed  Hippanhis,  the  wife  of  Crates,  g.  The 
Stoic  feet,  of  which  Ze.no  was  the  founder.  His 
fucccflbr.  in  the  porch  were  Perfavis,  Arifto  of 
Chios,  Hi  ri'lu3,  Sphaetus,  Clcanthes,  Chryfippu», 
Zenu  of  Taifus,  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  Anti- 
pater,  lV.jttius,  and  Pvfidouius. 

II.  "  Of  the  Italic  School  were,  1.  The  Unite 
feci  pro'per:  it  was  founded  by  PvTita  coiias,  a 
difciple  of  IJ!u  r<  cydes.  The  followe  rs  of  Py'ha'- 
foras  were  Arifla-u--,  Mru  r.ii  i.iuis,  Alcrmcon, 'Ec- 
j;ha'ir»s.  Hippo,  Kaiptd^clc.s,  Epicharmus,  Oed- 
lu-,  Titr.a-tis  Atchyt:,.;,  I  iippafu:..  PhiJdaus,  and 
'Endoxus.  a.  The  Eie.itic  IcS,  of  whicli  -V'eno- 
phanes  w.is  the  author:  his  fuccefibr.s,  Parsr.eni- 
de«,  Meliflus,  7.>-r,<)  b-!mr>g<d  to  the  metaphyseal 
elafsoi"  this  feci;  Ia -ucippus,  Dcmocritus,  Prota- 
goras, Diaporas,  and  Au-ixarciius,  to  thephyhc.il. 
3.  The  Ilcraciitcan  feci,  which  was  founded  by 
lleraclitus  and  foon  al'tci wards  expired:  Zcno 
and  Hippocrates  philofophized  after  the  manner 
of  Heraclitup,  and  other  philofophers  borrowed 
freely  from  his  fyftem.  4.  The  Epicurean  fed, 
a  branch  of  the  Eleatic,  had  Epicurus  for  its 
author;  among  wbofe follower*  were  Metrodorus, 
Polyjeiiu?,  Hcrmachu^,  Polyftratus,  Bafilides,  a»;d 
Protarchus.  5.  The  Pyrrhonic  or  Sceptic  feci,  the 
parent  of  which  was  Pyrrho;  his  doclrir.c  was 
taught  by  Timon  the  Phliafian ;  and  after  fome 
interval  was  continued  by  Ptolemy  a  Cyrenean, 
and  at*  Alexandria  by  /Enefidemus." 

Of  the  peculiar  docliir.es  of  thefe  feels,  the 
reader  will  in  this  work  find  a  fhort  account,  either 
jn  the  lives  of  their  refpetfive  founders,  or  under 
the  names  of  the  feels  themfelvcs.  All  the  fj  fie- 
matical  philofophers,  however,  puifucd  their 
inquiries  into  nature  by  nearly  the  fame  method. 
Of  their  philofophy  as  well  as  of  ours,  vthc  unt- 
yeife,  with  all  that  it  contains,  was  the  vaft  nbj-cl ; 
but  the  individual  things  which  compoJV  the 
univevfeare  inliuile  in  number, and  fv.t  changing; 
and  therefore,  according  to  an  efbblifhed  maxim 
of  theirs,  incapable  cf  being  the  fubj<  els  of  human 
fcience.  To  reduce  this  infinitude,  and  to  fix 
^hofe  fleeting  bcitip:,  they  cftablifhcd  certain  de- 
finite  arrangement j  or  dalles,  to  fome  of  which 
every  thing  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come,  might  be 
referred;  and  having  afecrtaincd,  as  they  thoughf, 
all  that  could  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  th<  fe  chines, 
they  proved,  by  a  vciy  fhort  procefs  of  fyllegiftic 
reasoning,  that  what  is  true  of  the  tlafs  muft  be 
true  of  every  individual  comprehended  under  it. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  arrangements  is  that 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  categories; 
which  Mr  Harris  thinks  at  leaft  as  old  as  the  era 
of  Pythagoras,  and  to  the  forming  of  which  man- 
kind would,  in  his  opinion,  be  ncceffiirily  led  by 
the  following  conGderations.  Every  fubjeel  of 
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human  thui^ht  is  either  JuhJI^nte  or  attribute  ;  but 
fiihflunce  a  id  .utri'.ute  may  each  of  them  be  modi- 
fie'd  under  t!;e  different  ch>M<fters  of  mhtrfal  or 
particular.  Hence  there  antes  a  quadruple  ar- 
rangement of  things  into  fubjlfinre  'uni%trftil  ard 
fuhjlunce  />.»/;' ulir  ;  ir  to  attribute  n  her/al  ami 
attribute p-ir.i,  -.,\.r  ;  to  frrr.e  one  of  <wbicb four  not 
01, ly  our  word*  a  id  ideas,  but  every  individual  of 
that  immntfe  mu'.Trtude  of  things  which  corr.pofc 
the  univeife,  may  be  reduced.  This  arrar.pemcn!, 
however,  the  hamcd  rt'thor  thm?;*  fo:»  limited; 
and  he  i.i  of  opinicr,,  that,  by  attending  to  the 
fubftanccs  with  which  thpy  were  turroun.k-d,  the 
Grecian  fchools  muft  foon  hare  diftipgullhed  It- 
tween  the  attribute  efnticl  to  all  fubftat'ee;,  and 
thofe  which  are  only  ci.  o  >,:fi. ntial ;  between  the 
attribute-;  proper  to  naturrA  fuhfiae.eefc  or  bodirs 
and  thofe  'which  aie  peculiar  to  intelligible  tub- 
ftanccs  or  mind*,  fie  I'tvC-.vife  thinks  that  the 
tine  and  pla;e  of  the  exiHerce  of  fubfrances  ft 
pn'fen',  mttl  f >on have  attraclcd  their  r.rtenti^n; 
and  that,  in  ccnfid.tirg  the  place  cf  this  or  tnn 
fe; hjtar.ee,  They  could  hardly  avoid  thinking  of  its 
pift:k»  01  He  is  r'f  opinion,  that  the  fu- 

pi  rir.d:if.:.),i  of  one  fubftancc  upon  anther  wiiii'ti 
inevitably  fng;;el  the  idea  of  cloatlmg  or  habit* 
and  that  ihe  vnii.-iy  of  to-txijlingjttbftanrts  ard  a- 
ttibu'.es  \>\;;;!d  d  feover  to  them  arother  attnbn'r, 
viz.  that  of  rtlitkrt.  Inftead  therefcre  of  confining 
themfelvcs  to  the  fimple  divifion  of  fvhjiance  and 
al'.iilu'.ei  they  divided  attribute  itfelf  into  nire  c 
line:  f  .rfs,  lome  ejfenti  il  and  others  rireum/lcnti. ./; 
and  tlu.s  by  fetting  fuhftance  at  their  heaJ,  made 
ten  cotxpi  ehenfive  and  univerfal gentrat  called,  wi'h 
rcferer.ee  to  JJ.eir  Creak  name,  categories,  and  wi-h 
reference  to  their  Latin  name, predicaments.  T>  •  Gr 
ca  t  eg  or  iea  are,  substance,  qu  a  l  it  y  ,  n  u  a  ntiiv, 

RELATION,  ACTION,  PASSION,    WHEN,  WHERf, 

position,  and  habit;  which,  according  to  the 
fyftem  a  tic  philofophy  of  the  Greek?,  compreherd 
every  human  fcience  and  every  fubjeel  of  hum^a 
thought.  Hiftory,  natural  and  civil,  fprings,  ftya 
Mr  Harris,  out  of  substance;  mathematics  cm. 
of  quantity  ;  optics  out  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity; medicine  out  of  the  Js:r,e  ;  rftronorry  out  of 
quantity  and  kotion  ;  mvf.c  ard  meet  .nics  eut 
of  the  fame  ;  pr.ir.iir.g  out  of  quality  and  sits; 
r.'/A-j  out  of  relation  ;  chronology  out  of  wh  t  \ ; 
(or  TIME);^cOi»rfl^jf  cut  cf  where  (or  place]-, 
elefiricl'y,  tna^rutifn:,  and  uttra8ia:>  out  of  ac- 
tion and  passion  ;  and  fo  in  other  iriftanccs. 

"  To  thefe  categories,  confidered  as  a  mere  ar- 
rangement of  fcience,  we  are  not  inclined  to  make 
many  objections.  The  arrangement  is  certa-rly 
not  complete;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  comp-.ra- 
tively  fm.ill  importance;  for  a  complele  arrarf;?- 
ment  of  fcience  cannot,  we  believe,  be  formed. 
The  great  eft  objedion  to  the  categories  arifes  tiora 
the  ufe  th.it  was  made  of  then,  by  almoft  ever)- 
philofopher  of  the  Grecian  fchools  ;  for  thofe  faf  cs 
having  reduced  the  objccTs  of  all  human  fcience 
to  ten  general  heads  or  general  terms,  inftead  cf 
fettingthemfclvesto  inquire,  by  a  painful  inducl:rr> 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  real  obpcl* 
before  them,  employed  thtir  time  in  concetvinj 
what  could  be  predicated  of  jubjlanee  in  general, 
of  this  or  that  quality,  quantity,  relation,  &c.  in 
the  abftracl ;  and  they  ioou  found,  that  of  fuch 

general 
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jeoeral  conceptions  as  the  categories  there  are  but 
ive  prcditables  or  daffes  of  predicates  in  nature. 
The  firft  clafs  is  that  in  which  the  predicate  is  the 
\entu  of  the  fubjeS ;  the  ad,  that  in  which  it  is 
hefpeciei  of  the  fuhje3  ;  the  3d,  is  when  the^r*- 
licate  is  the ^fi^f  difference  of  the  fubjefi  ;  the  4th, 
irhen  it  is  a  property  of  the  fubjrS  ;  and  the  5th, 
*hen  it  is  fomething  accidental  to  the  fubjeS.  (See 
Logic,  Par;  II.  &<?.  II.  and  III).  Having  pro. 
teeded  thus  far  in  their  fyftem,  they  had  nothing 
o  do  with  individuals,  but  to  arrange  them  under 
heir  proper  categories,  which  was  commonly 
lone  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner ;  and  then,  with 
he  formality  of  a  fyllogifm,  to  predicate  of  each 
he  predicable  of  the  genus  or  fpecies  to  which  it 
>elonged.  But  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  it  is 
>bvious  that  no  progrefs  whatever  could  be  made 
n  phyQcal,  metaphyseal,  or  ethical  feience ;  for  if 
ihe  individual  truly  belongs  to  the  category  under 
which  it  is  arranged,  we  add  nothing  to  our  ftcck 
sf  knowledge  by  affirming  or  denying  of  it  what 
we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole 
jenus;  and  if  it  belong  not  to  the  category  under 
which  we  arrange  it,  our  fyllogiling  will  or.ly  give 
the  appearance  of  proof  to  what  mud,  from  the 
sature  of  things,  be  an  abfolutc  falfchood. 

"  This  mode  of  philofophizing,  however,  fpread 
Tom  Greece  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was 
ran  icd  by  Alexander  into  Afia,  by  his  fucccfibrs 
into  Egypt ;  and  it  found  its  way  to  Rome  after  the 
ronqueft  of  Greece.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Jews, 
>y  the  Chrifiian  fathers,  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs 
luring  the  caliphate,  and  by  the  fchoolmen  through 
itl  Europe,  till  its  futility  was  expofed  by  Lord 
Vervlam.  Tlie  profetTbrs  of  this  ptiiloiophy  often 
iifplayed  great  acuter.cfs;  but  their  fyftems  were 
built  on  mere  hypothefen,  and  fuppoited  by  fyl- 
logiflic  wrangling.  Now  and  then  indeed  a  fupcrior 
genius, fuch  as  Alhazen  and  our  countryman  Roger 
Bacon,  broke  through  the  trammels  of  the  fchools, 
rod,  rcgardlcfs  of  the  authority  of  the  Ttagyrite 
rod  his  categories,  made  real  difcoycrirs  in  phyfical 
feience,  by  experiments  judicicufly  cor^ufted  on 
individual  fubttances  (fee  Bacok,  Nc  5,  and 
OfTicf,  Index);  but  the  feience  in  repute  Hill 
continued  to  be  that  of  Generals. 

What  is  properly oilled  ruvsics  had  in  Europe 
ao  place  in  a  liberal  education,  from  the  end  of 
the  8th  century  to  the  end  of  the  14th.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  I  his  period  of  darknefs,  the  whole 
circle  of  inlbuctioo,  or  the  liberal  arts  as  they 
were  called,  conlifted  of  two  brandies,  the  trivium 
md  the  quadrhriiunf  of  which  the  former  com* 
jrcbended  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  di.nleitics ;  the 
atter  m*Jk,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  etjlronomy, 
o  which  was  added,  about  the  end  ot  the  nth 
:.mtury,  the  (ludy  of  a  number  of  metaphyftal 
'ubllciies  equally  Uielcfs  ami  unintelligible.  The 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philofopher*  had  been 
litherto  read  only  in  imperfect  Latm  tranllations  \ 
md  before  the  fcholaftic  fyftc.n  was  completely 
rftabliflied,  Piato  and  Arillotle  had  been  alter- 
nately looked  up  to  as  oracles  in  feience.  The 
rigid  fchoolmen,  however,  univerfally  gave  the 
preference  to  Ariftotle ;  becaufe  his  anal y  fi s  of  bodj 
nto  matter  and  form  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
keep  in  countenance  the  moll  incredible  doctrine  of 
JjeRcmilb  church  (f.  eTK4»5VMTA4iTiATioii)| 
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and,  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  learning,  this  pre- 
ference was  continued  after  the  fchool  philofophy' 
had  begun  to  fall  into  contempt. 

At  laft  Luther  and  his  aflociates  fet  the  minds 
of  men  free  from  the  tyranny  of  ancient  mines, 
both  in  feience  and  theology ;  and  many  philoso- 
phers fprung  up  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
who  profeffed  to  ftndy  nature,  rcgardiefs  of  every 
authority  but  that  of  reafon.  Or  theft  the  malt 
eminent  beyond  all  comparifon  «a;  Fa  Ave  is 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam.  (See  Bacon,  N°  2.) 
This  il!uftriou8  man,  having  read  with  attention  the 
writings  of  the  molt  celebrated  accients,anc'  made 
himfelf  mafterof  thefeiences  which  were  then  cul- 
tivated,fooiidiTcovcred  the  ahriirdity  of  pretending 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  rutuie  by  fylio- 
giftic  re.i Toning  from  hypothetical  piinciplrs;  and, 
with  a  boldnefs  becoming  a  genius  of  the  fir  it  order, 
undertook  to  give  a  new  chart  of  human  know- 
ledge. This  he  did  in  his  two  admirable  works, 
entitled,  1.  De  digniiate  et  augment/ s  funtiarum  ; 
and,  a.  Novum  organum  Jcientiarum,  five  Judicia 
-vera  de  interpretalhnc  Naturx.  In  the-  former  of 
thefe  works  he  takes  a  very  minute  fumy  of  the 
whole  circle  of  human  feience,  whicit  he  divides 
into  three  great  branches,  biflory,  poetry,  and  phi- 
lofopbj,  currefponding  to  the  three  faculties  ot  the  - 
mind,  memory,  imagination,  and  reafon.  Each 
of  thefe  general  heads  is  fuhdivided  into  minuter 
branches,  and  reflections  arc  made  upon  the  whole, 
which,  though  we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge 
them,  will  amply  reward  the  perufal  of  the  atten- 
tive reader.  The  purpofe  of  the  Novum  Organum 
is  to  point  out  the  proper  method  of  interpreting 
nature ;  which  the  author  Ihows  can  never  be  done 
by  the  logic  which  was  then  in  fafhion,  but  only 
by  a  painful  and  fair  induction. 

This  great  man  was  00  lefs  an  enemy  to  hypo- 
thefts  and  preconceived  opinions,  which  he  calls 
idola  thcatri,  than  to  fyllogifm  ;  and  fince  his  days 
almoft  every  philofopher  of  eminence,  except 
Defcartcs  and  his  followers  (fee  Cartes,  and 
Cartesians),  has  profefled  to  ftudy  nature  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  induction,  fo  accurately 
laid  down  in  his  Novum  Organum.  On  this 
method  a  few  improvements  have  been  made; 
but  Lord  Verulam  muft  ltill  be  confidered  as  the 
author  of  that  philofophy  which  is  now  cultivated 
in  Europe,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated as  long  as  men  fhall  have  more  regard  for 
fa3s  than  for  nypothetical  opinions.  Of  this  mode 
of  philolophizing  we  fhall  now  give  a  fliort  but 
accurate  view,  by  dating  its  objects,  comparing  it 
with  that  which  it  fuperlcded,  explaining  its  rules, 
and  pointing  out  its  ufw  j  and  from  this  view  it 
v  ill  appear,  that  its  author  fhares  with  Aristotle 
the  empire  of  feience. 

Sect.  II.  View  o/L.  Verulam's  Philosophy. 

That  unbounded  object  of  the  contemplation, 
curiofity,  and  refcarches  of  man,  the  uciverfe,  may 
be  confidered  in  two  difiercnt  points  of  view. 

It  may  firfl.  be  confidered  merely  as  a  collection 
of  exigences,  related  to  each  other  by  means  of* 
refernblances  and  diftinctions;  fituation.fucceflion, 
and  derivation,  as  making  parts  of  a  whole.  In 
this  view  it  is  the  fubject  of  pure  defcription. 

In  older  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  univerfe 
Ggg  1  in 
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io  this  point  of  view,  we  muft  enumerate  all  the  the  fources  of  almoft  all  the  pleafures  or  pains  v, 
beings  in  it,  mention  all  their  fenfible  qualities,  receive  from  external  objects. 


and  mark  all  tbefe  relations  for  each.  But  this 
would  be  labour  immenie;  and  when  done,  an 
undiftinguifhable  chaos.  A  book  containing  every 
word  of  a  language  would  o~ly  gi\c  us  the  mate- 
rials of  this  language.  To  make  it  comprchenfiblc, 
it  mr.ft  be  put  into  fome  form,  which  will  ccm- 


The  ftudy  of  the  events  which  happen  aroum 
us  is  highly  interefiing,  and  we  are  ftrongly  incite 
to  profecutc  it ;  but  they  are  fo  numerous  and  f< 
multifarious,  that  the  labour  would  be  immenfe 
without  fome  contrivance  for  abbreviating  arx 
facilitating  it.   The  fame  help  offers  itfelf  here  a 


prebend  the  whole  in  a  fmall  com  pa  is,  and  enable   in  the  ftudy  of  what  may  be  called  quit/cent  natun 


the  mind  to  pafs  eafily  from  one  word  to  another 
related  to  it.  Of  all  relations  among  words,  the 
moll  obvious  are  thofe  of  rcfemblancc  and  deriva- 
tion. An  etymological  dictionary,  therefore,  in 
which  words  are  clalled  in  confequence  of  their 
icfemblances,  and  arranged  by  means  of  their 
derivative  diftinctions,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
acquifition  of  the  language. 

Thus  too,  the  objects  of  nature  around  us  may 
be  claffed  according  to  their  refemblance,  and  then 
arranged  in  thofe  clafles  by  particular  diftinctions. 
In  this  claflification  we  proceed  by  our  faculty. of 
abftracting  our  attention  from  the  circumftances 
in  which  things  differ,  and  turning  it  to  thofe  only 
in  which  they  agree.  By  this  faculty  we  can  not 
only  diftribute  the  individuals  into  clafles,  but  alfo 
fubdivide  thofe  clafles  into  orders,  genera,  and 
fpecies.  Thus  a  vaft  number  of  individuals  refem- 


Evcnts,  like  exigences,  are  fufceptible  of  claffifiu 
tion,  in  confequence  of  refemblanccs  and  diftirc 
tion }  and  by  attention  to  thefe,  we  can  acquire . 
very  extenfive  acquaintance  with  active  nature 
Our  attention  muft  be  chiefly  direded  to  thof« 
circumftances  in  which  many  events  refemtli 
each  other,  while  they  differ  perhaps  in  a  thoufaix 
others.  Then  we  muft  attend  to  their  moft  geneu 
diftinctions,  then  to  diftinctions  of  fmal!er  extent 
and  fo  on.  In  this  way,  accordingly,  we  ha?< 
advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  active  nature,  anc 
are  gradually,  and  by  no  means  flowly,  fbrminj 
aflemblages  of  events  more  and  more  extenfive 
and  diftributing  thefe  with  greater  and  greatei 
preci Hon  into  their  different  clafles. 

In  defcribing  thofe  circumftances  of  Gmilaritj 
among  events,  and  in  diftributing  them  according 
to  thofe  fimitarities,  it  is  impoflible  to  overioc.i 


Hing  each  other  in  the  tingle  circumftance  of  life,  that  cenftancy  which  is  obferved  in  the  changes  u 
compotes  the  moft  extenfive  kingdom  of  ani-  nature,  in  the  events  which  are  the  objects  of  cur 
MAUS.    If  it  be  required  that  they  fhr.ll  further   contemplation.   Events  which  have  once  betn 


refcmble  in  the  circumftance  of  having  feathers,  a 
prodigious  number  of  animals  are  excluded,  and 
we  form  the  inferior  daft  of  birds.  Wc  exclude 
a  great  number  of  birds,  by  requiring  a  further 
umilarity  of  web  feet,  and  have  the  crier  of 
as'sf.res.  If  we  add  lingua  diiata,  we  confine  the 
attention  to  the  genu*  of  anates.  In  this  manner 


obferved  to  accompany  rach  other  are  obfetvea 
always  to  do  fo.  The  riling  of  the  fun  is  alwayi 
accompanied  by  the  light  of  day,  and  his  fetting  V  y 
the  darknefs  of  night.  Sound  argument  is  accorr.- 
panied  by  conviction,  impulfe  by  motion,  ktndrefj 
by  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  the  perception 
of  good  by  defire.    The  uniform  experience  of 


may  the  whole  objects  of  the  univcrfe  be  arranged,   mankind  informs  us,  that  the  events  of  nature  co 
divided,  and  fubdivided,  into  kingdoms,  clafies, 
Orders,  genera,  and  fpectes. 

This  claflification  and  arrangement  is  called 
Natural  History  ;  and  is  the  only  foundation 
of  any  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature.  To  the 
natural  hiftorian,  therefore,  the  world  is  a  col- 


on in  certain  regular  trains;  and  if  fomet-me: 
exceptions  fecm  to  contradict  this  general  affirms, 
tion,  more  attentive  obfervation  never  fails  to  re- 
move the  exception.  Moft  of  the  fpontaneocf 
events  of  nature  are  very  complicated ;  and  ti 
frequently  requires  great  attention  and  penetra 
Jection  of  exiftences,  the  fubject  of  defcriptive  tion  to  difcovtr  the  fimple  event  amidft  a  crowd 
arrangement.  His  aim  is  threefold:  x.  To  ob-  of  unellentia!  circumttances  which  are  at  oici 
fcrvc  with  care,  and  defcribe  with  accuracy,  the  exhibited  to  our  view.  But  when  we  lucceed  ir 
various  object  of  the  univerfe.  a.  To  determine  this  difcovery,  we  never  fail  to  acknowledge  th< 
and  enumerate  all  the  great  daffes  of  objects ;  to  perfect  uniformity  of  the  event  to  what  has  btct 
diftribute  and  arrange  them  into  all  their  fubor-   formerly  obferved. 

dinate  claires,  through  all  decrees  effabordination,  Hence  we  firmly  believe  that  this  uniformity 
till  he  .wive  at  what  are  only  accidental  varieties,   will  JIM  continue ;  that  fire  will  melt  wax,  will  bun 


paper,  will  harden  clay,  as  we  have  formerly  ob 
lerved  it  to  do ;  and  whenever  we  have  undoubrti 
proofs  that  the  circumftances  and  fituation  an 
precifcly  the  fame  as  in  fome  former  cafe,  toougl 


which  are  fufceptible  of  no  farther  diftribution  ; 
and  to  mark  with  prccifitm  the  principles  of  this 
diftiibution  and  arrangement,  and  the  character- 
iftics  of  the  various  afleinMages.  3.  To  determine 

with  certainty  the  particular  group  to  which  any  but  once  obferved,  we  expect  with  confidence  tba 

propofed  Individual  belongs.  the  event  will  alfo  be  the  fame. 

Description,  therefore,  arrangement,  and       Many  proofs  of  the  university  of  this  law 

afFtRp.scK,  conflitme  the  whole  jf  his  employ-  human  thought  are  not  neceffary.    The  wh 

pent;  and  in  t^is  con  lifts  .1  !  Ivs  fcience.  language  and  action*  of  men  are  inftances  of  t 

Were  tfc  univerfe  to  Louiinuc  unchanged,  this  fact.  In  all  languages  there  is  a  mode  of  conftr 

would  CQiiftitutc  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  tion  ufed  to  exprefs  this  relation  as  difttnet  rr 

nature  5  but  we  are  witnefies  of  an  unintenuptd  all  others,  and  the  convcrfation  of  the  moft  lUvrf 

fWPceffion  of  changes,  and  our  aumtion  is  conti-  rate  never  confounds  them.  The  g?;.eral  emplojj 

f.:ally  called  to  the  events  which  are  inceffantly  ment  of  the  active  and  paflive  verb  i6  regulated  b 

fcappcnrbg  around  us.  Thefe  form  a  let  of  objects  it.    *«  The  tower  was  dcmolifktd  by  the  fclditrk 

WjHjr  more  Jutcrcfting  to  ut>  than  the  former ;  being  the  town  was  cvrribrwn  fiy  an  earthquake 

fen: 
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fentences  that  exprefs  two  relations,  and  no  Thus  the  natural  procedure  of  ow  faculty  of 
fchool-boy  will  mittake  them.    The  diftinction  abftraction  and  arrangements  to  acquire  a  more 
therefore  is  perceived  or  felt  by  all.   Nor  is  any  fpcedy  and  compiehenlive  knowledge  of  natural 
language  without  general  terms  to  exprefa  this  re-  events,  prefents  them  to  our  view  in  another 
1  At  ion,  caufe,  and  effect.   Nay,  even  brutes  (how  form.   We  not  only  fee  them  aifmilar  events, 
th't  they  expect  the  fame  ufes  of  every  fubject  but  as  events  naturally  and  neceftarily  conjoined. 
which  they  formerly  made  of  it;  and  without  this,  And  the  expreflion  of  resemblance  among  events  is 
atnimals  would  be  incapable  of  fubfiftence,  and  alfo  an  expreflion  of  concotnitancy :  and  this  ar- 
man  incapable  of  all  improvement.    From  this  rangement  of  events  in  confequence  of  their  re- 
alone  memory  derives  all  its  value;  and  even  the  femblance,  is  in  fait  t.he  difcovery  of  thofe  accom- 
conftancy  of  natural  operation  would  be  ufelefs,  if  paniments.  The  trains  of  natural  appearance  be- 
not  matched  or  adapted  to  our  purpofes  by  this  ing  cor.lldered  as  the  appointments  of  the  Author 
expectation  of  and  confidence  in  that  conftancy.  of  Nature,  has  occafioned  them  to  be  conlidered 
-   The  refult  of  all  the  inquiries  of  ingenious  men,  alfo  as  confluences  of  laws  impofed  on  bis  works 
to  difcover  the  foundation  of  this  irrefiftible  ex-  by  their  great  Authpr,  and  every  thing  is  laid  to 
peel  at  ion,  is  ufuch  it  the  confiitution  of  the  human  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws. 
mind.91  It  is  an  mii-verfal  fait  in  human  thought ;  The  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  theologian  ,who 
and  it  appears  to  be  an  ultimate  fad,  not  included  believes  in  the  exigence  and  fupcrintendancc  of 
in  any  other  ftill  more  general.  This  is  fufficient  God,  knows  that  the  conftant  accompaniment  of 
for  making  it  the  foundation  of  true  human  know-  events  is  the  confequence  of  laws  which  the  great 
ledge;  all  of  which  muft  in  like  manner  be  redu-  Author  and  Governor  of  the  univerfc  has  impofed 
ced  to  ultimate  facts  in  the  human  thought.  on  his  works.   There  is  alfo  a  great  rcfcmblance 
This  perfuafion  of  the  conftancy  of  nature,  we  between  the  expreflion  natural  law  and  gramma- 
xnuft  confidcr  as  an  i  nfUnQive  anticipation  of  events  tical  rule.    Rule  in  grammar  exprelll-s  merely  a 
iimilar  to  thofe  which  wc  have  already  experien-  generality  of  fad,  whether  of  Ration  or  conftruc- 
ced.   The  general  analogy  of  nature  fhould  have  tion.  In  like  manner,  a  law  or  nature  is  tp  the 
difpofed  philofophersto  acquiefce  in  this.    In  no  philofopher  nothing  but  the  exprefEun  of  a  gene- 
.  in  fiance  of  importance  to  our  fafety  or  well-being  rality  of  fact.    A  natural  or  phyfical  law  is  a  ge- 
are  we  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  boa  tied  reafon;  nerally  obferved  fact ;  and  whenever  wc  trcit  any 
God  has  given  us  the  furer  conduct  of  natural  fubject  as  a  generally  obfe  rved  fad,  we  treat  it  phy- 
instincts.    No  cafe  is  fo  important  as  this;  in  Really.  It  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  underftanding, 
none  do  we  fo  much  fland  in  need  of  a  guide,  that  argument  is  accompanied  by  conviction ;  it 
Which  Hull  be  powerful,  infallible,  and  rapid  in  its  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the  affection  that  diftvefs  is 
decifions.  Without  it  we  would  remain  incapable  accompanied  by  pity;  it  is  a  phyfical  law  of  the 
of  all  inftrudion  from  experience,  and  therefore  of  material  world  that  impulfe  is  accompanied  by 
all  improvement.  mation.  And  thus  we«fee  tha£  the  arrangement  of 
Our  fenfations  are  no  doubt  feelings  of  our  mind,  events,  or  the  difcovery  of  thofe  general  points  of 
But  all  thofe  feelings  are  accompanied  by  an  in-  refemblance,  is  in  fad  the  difcovery  of  the  laws  of 
ftinctive  reference  to  fomething  diflinct  from  the  nature;  and  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  import- 
feelings  themfelves.   Hence  arifc  our  perceptions  ant  is,  that  the  laws,  of  nature  arc  conftant. 
of  externa!  ohjecls,  and  our  very  notions  of  this  This  view  of  the  univerfe  is  incomparably  more 
externe'iiy*  if  we  may  ufe  the  term.  In  like  manner,  interefting  and  important  than  that  which  is  taken 
this  anticipation  of  events,  thisi  rrefiftiblc  connec-  by  the  natural  hiftorian ;  contemplating  every 
tion  of  the  idea  of  fire  with  the  idea  of  burning,  is  thing  that  is  of  value  to  us,  and,  in  fliort,  the 
alfo  a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  and  this  feeling  is  by  a  whole  life  and  movement  of  the  univerfe.  This 
law  of  human  nature  referred,  without  reafoning,  ftudy,  therefore,  has  been  dignified  with  the  name 
to  fomething  external  as  its  caufc ;  and,  like  our  of  philosophy  and  of  science  ;  and  natural  hif- 
fenfation,  it  is  confidered  as  a J!gn  of  that  external  tory  has  been  conlidered  as  of  importance  only  in 
fomething.  It  is  like  the  connection  of  the  truth  fo  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  fuccefst'ul  profecu- 
of  a  mathematical  proportion.  The  convid  ion  is  tion  of  philofophy. 

-the  fign  or  indication  of  this  relation  by  which  it  The  philofopher  claims  a  fuperiority  on  an- 
is  brought  to  our  view.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  other  account :  he  confiders  himfeif  as  employed 
irrefiftible  connection  of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  the  in  the  difcovery  of  caufes,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
fenfation  or  fign  of  a  neceffarj  conneSion  of  exter-  difcovery  of  thefe  relations  that  he  communicates 
nal  things  or  events.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  in-  to  the  world  fuch  important  knowledge.  Pbilo- 
elude  fomething  in  their  nature  which  renders  fophy,  he  fays,  is  the  fcience  of  caufes.  The  vul- 
them  infeparable  companions.  To  this  bond  of  gar  are  contented  to  confider  the  prior  of  two  in- 
conned  ion  between  external  things  we  give  the  feparably  conjoined  events  as  the  caufe  of  the 
name  of  Causation.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  other;  the  ftroke  on  a  bell,  for  in  fiance,  as  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effect,  is  the  knowledge  or  caufe  of  found.  But  it  has  been  clearly  difcovcr- 
confeioufnefs  of  what  panes  in  our  own  minds,  ed  by  the  philofopher,  that  between  the  blow  on 
during  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  bell  and  the  fenfation  of  found,  there  are  in- 
nature.  If  we  adhere  to  this  view  of  it,  and  put  terpofed  a  long  train  of  events.  The  blow  fets 
this  branch  of  knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  bell  a  trembling ;  this  agitates  the  air  in  con- 
thofe  called  the  ahfiraB  fciences,  confidering  only  tact  with  the  bell;  this  agitates  the  air  im  media  t  e- 
therr/ariofwofideas,weihall  acquire  demonftratrve  ly  beyond  it ;  and  thus  between  the  bell  and  the 
fcience.  Any  other  view  of  the  matter  will  lead  us  ear  may  be  intcrpofed  a  numberlefs  feries  of  events, 
into  inextricable  mazes  of  uncertainty  and  error,  and  as  many  more  between  the  firft  impreffion  on 
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the  ear  and  Hilt  laft  imprefllott  on  the  nerve  by  vered,  beyond  all  poflibility  of  contradiction,  a 
which  the  mind  is  affected.  He  can  no  longer  faQ  which  is  uniform  through  the  whole  extent 
therefore  follow  tbe  nomenclature  of  the  vulgar,  of  the  folar  fyftem  j  namely,  that  every  body,  nay 
Which  of  the  events  of  this  train  therefore  is  the  that  every  particle  in  it,  \%  continually  deflected 
canfe  of  the  feu  fa  firm  ?  None  of  them :  Ft  is-  that  toward  every  other  body  \  and  that  this  deflection 
Jbmetbtntr  which  inlVpirahly  conned*  any  two  of  is,  in  every  inftance,  proportional  to  the  quantity 
them,  and  conftitutrs  rh-.-ir  bond  of  union.  Thefe  of  matter  in  that  body  toward  which  the  defieo 
Crtii.  r,hcconfjJers  rending  it)  one  or  both  of  the  tion  is  directed,  and  to  tbe  reciprocal  of  the  fquare 
connected  objects:  diverlkies  in  this  refpect  muft  of  the  diftance  from  it.  He  has  therefore  difco- 
thercfore  constitute  the  moft  important  difUpc-  vercd  a  phy  fi?al  law  of  immenfe  extent.  Nor  has 
tions  between  thorn.  They  are  therefore  with  be  been  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  explanation  of  par- 
grent  prop-iety  called  the  qualities,  the  properties,  ticular  phenomena.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  given 
of  thefe  refpective  fubjects.  As  the  event?,  from  a  better  inftance  than  the  explanation  of  the  lunar 
Which  we  infer  the  cxiftence  of  thefe  qualities  of  Motions  from  the  theory  of  gravity  begun  by  New- 
things,  refembic  in  many  refpects  Inch  events  as  tion,  "  Mathtft  fun  facem  prxferente and  now 
nre  the  conferences  of  the  exertion  of  our  own  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  ef  perfection,  that  if  the 
power?,  thefe  qualities  are  frequently  denominate  moon's  place  be  computed  from  it  for  any  mo- 
or! pn\rus,  force?,  energies.  Thus,  from  the  in-  merit  within  the  period  of  aooo  years  back,  it  will 
ftaice  t  the  f<>nnd  of  a  bell,  we  infer  the  powers  not  be  fo  ind  to  differ  from  the  place  on  which 
of  i.n-ulfe.  el  lfticity,  nervous  irritability,  and  ani-  fhe  wjs  actually  obferved  by  tbe  xoodtb  part  of 
mal  fenlihili'y.  her  own' breadth. 

From  th:>  nccefftry  connection  between  the  ob-  We  may  challenge  the  Aristotelians  to 
jects  around  u?,  we  not  only  infer  the  pcfterior  name  any  one  taufe  which  has  really  been  ^co- 
event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  common  hnpuage,  tvred  by  their  great  mafter,  whether  in  the  opera- 
the  effoct  from  the  caufe,  but  we  alfo  infer  the  tions  01  mind  or  of  body.  They  muft  not  adduce 
prior  from  the  pctierior,  the  caufe  from  li  e  effect,  the  iniefligatkm  of  any  natural  law  in  which  he 
We  not  only  expect  th.it  the  pn-fertce  of  a  magnet  has  fometimcs  fucceeded.  With  ftill  greater  con- 
will  befolloweil  by  certain  motions  in  iron  filings,  fidence  may  we  challenge  them  to  produce  any 
but  when  we  obfervc  inch  motion  a,  we  infer  the  remarkable  inftance  of  the  explanation  of  natural 
prefence  and  agency  of  a  magnet.  Joy  is  infer-  phenomena  either  of  mind  or  body.  By  explana- 
r?d  from  merriment,  poifon  from  fudden  or  umc  tion,  we  mean  an  account  of  the  production,  and 
countable  death,  fire  from  ftnokc,  and  impulfe  an  appreciation  of  all  tbe  circumstances,  fufcep- 
from  motion.  And  thus  the  appearances  of  the  trble  of  a  fcrupulous  comparifon  with  fact,  and 
univerfe  are  the  indications  of  the  powers  of  the  perfectly  confident  with  it.  It  is  here  that  the 
objects  in  it.  As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  fenti-  wcaknefs  of  this  phiiofopber's  hypothecs  is  moft 
ment5  of  others  is  derived  from  our  confidence  in  confpicuous;  and  his  followers  acknowledge,  that 
t\>.< ir  veracity  ;  fo  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  in  the  inquiries  which  proceed  by  experiment, 
derived  from  our  confidence  in  the  conftancy  of  her  they  have  not  derived  great  afliftance  from  Arif- 
opcrations.  A  credulity  in  our  neighbour's  veracity,  totle's  philofophy.  But  this,  fay  the)',  does  not 
resulting  from  that  law  of  our  mental  conftitution  derogate  from  the  pre-eminence  of  bis  philofophy, 
by  which  we  fpeak,  conduits  us  in  the  one  cafe;  becaiife  he  has  (hown  that  the  particular  fields  of 
and  the  conftancy  of  nature,  by  which  we  infer  gr-  obfervation  are  to  be  cultivated  only  by  means  or" 
neral  laws  from  particular  facts,  conducts  us  in  the  experiment.  But  furcly  every  field  of  observation 
other.  It  is  by  the  fuccefsful  ftudy  of  this  lan-  is  particular.  There  is  no  *bfira&  object  of  phi- 
guage  of  nature  that  we  derive  ufeful  knowledge,  iotophical  refearch,  the  (ludy  of  which  mail  ter- 
The  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  minate  in  the  phHofophy  of  vnivcrfals.  There  it 
tnind  of  man  enables  the  ftatefman  to  govern  therefore  great  room  for  fufpecting,  that  Ariftotle 
kingdoms,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  and  his  followers  have  not  aimed  at  the  difcovery 
magnetifm  enables  the  mariner  to  pilot  a  il:ip  of  caufes,  but  only  at  the  difcovery  of  natural 
through  the  pathlefs  ocean.  laws,  and  have  /ailed  in  the  attempt. 

Lord  MoKnonro,  in  his  ancient  Mttapbyfics,      "  There  feems  here  to  be  a  previous  queftion -t 


in  the  difcovery  of  canfes,  and  that  the  moderns  fometkinft  which  is  neither  the  prior  nor  the  pofte- 

arc  on'y  natural  hijlorians.  contenting  themfelves  rior  of  the  two  immediately  adjoining  events,  but 

with  obferving  the  laws  of  nature,  but  paying  no  their  bond  of  union,  and  this  diftinct  from  tbe 

atier.tizn  to  the  cnti/es  of  things.   Arirtotle's/rff-  union  itfclf  ?  It  is  evident  that. Shis  is  an  inquiry 


opinion,  he  his  been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  he  has  hurrTin  mind.   This  is  a  matter  of  contingency, 

hardly  left  any  employment  for  his  fucceflbrs  be-  known  to  us  only  by  experiment  and  obfervation. 

fides  that  of  ammentinv  upon  his  works.  Newton  By  obferving  all  the  feelioga  and  operationsjof  tbe 

makes  no  fuch  pretentions;  bis  prcfefl'ed  arm  is  mind,  and  clafling  and  arranging  them  like  any 

merely  to  invejligate  the  general  la<ws  of  the  plane-  other  object  of  feknee,  we  difcover  the  general 

t  try  motions,  and  to  apply  thefe  to  the  cxplana-  laws  of  human  thought  and  human  realoning; 

tion  of  particular  phenomena.  He  has  riifcovered  and  tbis  is  all  the  knowledge  we  can  ever  acquire 

but  one  law,  and  has  enabled  us  to  explain  the  of  it,  or  of  any  thing  elfe. 

phenomena  comprehended  in  it  alone.   But  his  "  Much  has  been  written  on  this  fnbjcct.  The 

hveftu  ation  has  been  complete;  and  he  has  difco-  moft  acute  cbfervation  and  found  judgment  have 

been 
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been  employed  in  the  ftudy;  and  confiderable  jecl  of  obfervation,  sad  thU  impoflibi.it y  to  de- 
progrefs  has  been  made  in  pneumatology.  Many  rive  this  notiomof^neceflary  and  cautd  connec- 
laws  of  human  thought  have  been  obferved,  and  tion  between  the  event*  of  the  univerfe  from  any 
-  very  dirtincf  ly  marked  ;  and  philofopbers  are  bu-  fource,  have  induced  two  of  the  raoft  acute  phi- 
fily  employed,  fome  of  them  with  confiderahle  fuc-  loiophcrs  of  Europe,  Leimitz  and  Malfbran- 
cefs,  in  the  diftribution  of  them  into  fubordinate  che,  to  deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  connexion, 
clafles,  fo  as  to  know  their  comparative  extent,  and  to  afiert  that  the  events  of  the  univerfe  go  on 
and  to  mark  their  diftinguifhing  characters  with  a  in  correfpouding  trains,  but  without  any  qau£al 
precifion  fimilar  to  what  has  been  attained  in  bo-  connexion,  juft  at  a  wetWegulated  clock  will 
tany  and  other  parts  of  natural  biftory ;  lb  that  keep  time  with  the  motions  of  the  heavens  with- 
we  may  hope  that  this  ftudy  will  advance  like  out  any  kind  of  dependence  on  them,  This  har- 
others.  But  in  all  thefe  refearches,  no  phenomc-  moay  of  events  was  prc-eftablilhed  by  the  Author 
na  have  occurred  which  look  like  the  perception  of  the  Univerfe,  in  fubferviency  to  the  purpofes  he 
or  contemplation  of  thefe  feparate  objects,  of  bad  in  view  Hi  its  formation.  AH  thofe  purpofes 
thought,  thefe  philofophical  caufet,  this  rowwt  which  ate  cognifable  by  us,  may  certainly  be  ac- 
in  abftraBo.  No  philofopher  has  ever  pretended  compliihed  by  this  perfect  adjustment.  But  with- 
to  ftatefoch  an  object  of  the  mind's  obfervation,  out  infilling  on  the  fantaftic  wildnefe  of  this  j ti- 
er attempted  to  group  them  into  clafles.  Thofe  genioua  whim,  it  is  enough  to  obfcrve,  that  it 
c  ui!"  ,  thofe  bond6  of  neceifary  union  between  alio  is*  bogging  of  the  queftion,  becaufe  it  fup- 
the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  objects,  arc  not  pofes  cau  Cation  when  it.  ai'cribes  all  to  the  agency 
only  perceived  iy  means  of  the  events  alone,  but  «f  the  Deity.  . 
are  perceived  folely  in  the  events,  and  cannot  be  u  Thus  have  we  fearcbed  every  quarter,  without 
diftinguiftied  from  the  conjunctions  thcmfelves.  being  able  to  iind  a  fource  from  which  to  derive 
They  are  neither  the  objects  of  feparate  obferva-  this  perception  of  a  neceffary  connection  among 
tion,  nor  the  productions  of  memory,,  nor  inferen-  the  t vents  ofrtbe  univerfe,  or  of  this  confident  ex- 
ecs drawn  from  reflection  on  the' Uws  by  which  pectation  of  the  continuance  of  phyucal  laws;  and 
the  qperat,iqn  of  pur  own  minds  are  regulated ;  nor  yet  we  are  certain  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the  pcr- 
can  they  be  derived  from  other  perceptions  in  the  fuafion,  be  its  origin  what  it  may :  for  we  fpeak 
way  of  argumentative  inference.  We  cannot  in-  intelligibly  on  this  fubject ;  we  fpeak  familiarly  of 
fer  .the  paroxyfm  of  terror  from  the  appearance  of  eaufe,  effect,  power,  energy,  neceffary  connexion, 
impending  deftruction,  nor  the  fall  of  a  Rone  when  mottvts  and  their  influence*  argument  and  conviQion. 
not  (upported,  as  we  infer  the  incommenfurabi-  recfons  and  perfuajton,  allurements  and  emotions,  of 
lit y  of  the  diagonal  and  fide  of  a  fquare.  This  gravity,  magncti/m,  irritability,  &c,  •,  and  we  car- 
laft  is  implied  in  the  very  conception  or  notion  of  ry  on  converfations  on  thefe  fubjects  with  much 
a  fquare;  not  as  a  confequence  of  its  other  proper-  entertainment  and  feemisg  irjftruction.  Language 
ties,  but  as  one  of  its  eflential  attributes:  and  the  is  the  expreffion  of  thought,  and  every  word  ex- 
contrary  propohtion  is  not  oidy  falfe,  but  inca-  preffes  fome  notion  or  conception  of  the  mind; 
.  pable  of  being  distinctly  conceived.  This  is  not  therefore  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  we  have  fuch 
the  cafe  with  the  other  phenomenon,  nor  any  mat-  notions  as  are  exprefled  by.  caufe,  power,  energy, 
tcr  of  tact.  The  proofs,  which  are  brought  of  a  But  it  is  here,  as  in  many  cafes,  we  perceive  a 
mathematical  prrpolition,  are  not  the  reafon  of  diftiuction  without  being  able  to  exprets  it  by  a 
its  being  true,  but  the  Heps  by  which  this  truth  is  definition ;  and  that  we  do  perceive  the  relation 
brought  into  our  view ;  and  frequently,  as  in  the  of  caufation  as  diftinct  from  all  others,  and  Ui  par- 
inftance  now  given,  this  truth  is  perceived,  not  ticular  as  diftinct  from  the  relation  of  contiguity 
directly,  but  confequentially,  by  the  inconceiva-  in  time  and  place ;  or  the  relation  of  agent,  action, 
blenefs  of  the  contrary  propohtion.  and  patient,  rauft  be  concluded  from  the  unilor- 

"  Mr  Hume  derives  this  irrefiftible  expectation  mity  of  language,  which  never  confounds  them 

of  events  from  the  known  effect  of  cuftom,  the  of-  except  on  purpofe,  and  when  it  is  perceived.  But 

fociation  cf  ideas.  The  corelatcd  event  is  brought  even  here  we  Hull  find,  that  none  of  the  term* 

into  the  mind  by  this  well  known  power  of  cuf-  ufed  for  expreffing  thofe  powers  of  fubftance, 

torn,  with  that  vivacity  of  conception  which  con-  which  are  conceived  as  the  caufes  of  their  cha- 

ftitutes  belief  or  expectation.   But  without  iufift-  racteriftic  phenomena,  really  exprefs  any  thing  dif- 

ing  on  the  futility  of  his  theory  of  belief,  this  ex-  ferent  from  the  phenomena  themfelves.   Let  any 

planation  begs  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  -when  perfon  try  to  define  the  terms  gravity,  tkjlicity, 

it  afcribes  to  cuftom  a  power  of  any  kind.   It  is  /inability,  and  the  like,  and  he  will  find  that  the 

the  origin  of  this  very  power  which  is  the  Subject  definition  is  nothing  but  a  defcription  of  thephe- 

in  difpute.   Befides,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  nomenon  itfelf.    The  words  are  all  derivatives, 

fcepticifm,  this  cuftom  involves  an  acknowledg-  moil  of  them  verbal  derivatives,  implying  action, 

merit  of  paft  events,  of  a  fometbing  different  from  gravitation,  &c.   As  the  general  refemblances  in 

prefent  impreffions,  which,  in  this  doSrine,  are  the  ihape,  colour,  Sec.  are  exprefTed  by  the  natural 

only  certain  exittences  in  nature:  and,  laftly,  it  i«  hiftorian  by  generic  terms,  fo  the  general  re  fern  - 

known,  that  one  clear  experience  is  a  iufticicnt  btances  in  event  are  exprefled  by  the  philofopher  in 

foundation  for  this  unfhaken  confidence  and  anti-  generic  propofitions,  which,  in  the  progrefsof  cul- 

cipalion.    General  cuftom  can  never,  on  Mr  tivation,  are  alfo  abbreviated  into  generic  terms. 
Hume's  principles,  give  fuperior  vivacity  to  arty      "  This  abundantly  explains  the  confiftency  of 

particular  idea,  our  language  on  this  fubject,  both  with  itfelf  and 

"  This  certain  nonentity  of  it,  at  a  feparate  ob-  with  the  operatitna  of  nature,  without  however 

affording 
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affording  any  argument  for  the  truth  of  thcaffump- 
tion,  that  coufts  are  the  objcBs  of  philofophic  re- 
search as  feparate  exiftences ;  or  that  this  fuppo- 
fed  neceffary  connection  is  a  neceffary  truth,  whe- 
ther fupreme  or  fubordinate.  But  fince  the  per* 
ception  of  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  human  mind,  it  feems  entitled  to  the  name 
of  a  frjt  principle.  We  are  hardly  allowed  to 
doubt  of  this,  when  we  confider  the  importance 
of  it,  and  the  care  of  nature  to  fecure  us  in  all 
things  effential  to  our  fafety  ane  well-being,  from 
all  danger,  from  inattention,  ignorance,  or  indo- 
lence, by  an  inftinct  infallible  in  its  information, 
and  inftantaneous  in  its  decifions.  *'  It  would  not 
be  like  her  ufual  care  (fays  Hume),  if  this  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  by  which  we  infer  like  cffetfs 
from  like  caufes,  and  vice  verfat  were  entrufted 
to  the  fallacious  deduction  of  our  reafon,  which  is 
flow  in  its  operations,  appears  not  in  any  degree 
during  the  firft  years  of  infancy,  and  in  every  age 
and  period  of  human  life  is  extremely  liable  to 
error.  It  is  more  conformable  to  her  ordinary 
caution,  (mark  the  acknowledgment,)  to  fecure  fo 
neceffary  an  aft  of  the  mind  by  fome  inftinct,  or 
blind  tendency,  which  may  be  infallible  and  rapid 
in  all  its  operations,  may  difcover  itfelf  at  the  firft 
appearance  of  life,  and  may  be  independent  of  all 
the  laboured  deductions  of  reafon.  As  (he  has 
taught  us  the  ufe  of  our  limbs,  without  giving 
us  any  knowledge  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles  by 
which  they  are  actuated;  fofhe  has  implanted  in  us 
an  inftinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a 
courfe  conformable  tothateftabliflied  among  exter- 
nal objects,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  the  powers 
and  forces  on  which  this  regularity  depends." 

*'  Such  a  knowledge  (fay  our  learned  authors,) 
is  quite  unneceflTary,  and  therefore  caufes  are  no 
more  cognofcible  by  our  intellectual  powers,  than 
colours  by  a  man  born  blind :  nay,  whoever  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  confider  this  matter,  agreeably 
to  the  received  rules  and  maxims  of  logic,  will 
find  that  ncceflary  connection,  or  the  bond  of 
caufation,  can  no  more  be  the  fuhject  of  philofo- 
phical  difcuflion  by  man,  than  the  ultimate  na- 
ture of  truth.  It  is  precifely  the  fame  abfurdity 
or  incongruity,  as  to  propofe  to  examine  light 
with  a  micro/cope.  All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that 
their  cxiftence  is  probable,  but  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. But  all  this  is  indifferent  to  the  real  occu- 
pation of  the  philofopher,  and  does  not  affect 
either  the  certainty,  the  extent,  or  the  utility  of 
the  knowledge  which  he  may  acquire. 

"  We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  high  pre- 
tentions of  the  philofopher,  and  his  claim  to  fci- 
entific  fuperiority.  We  fee  that  this  can  neither 
be  founded  on  his  object,  nor  his  employment. 
His  object  is  not  caufes;  and  his  difcoveries  are 
nothing  but  the  difcovery  of  generaf  facts  and 
phyfical  laws ;  and  his  employment  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  defcriptive  hiftorian.  He  ob- 
ferves  and  defcribes  with  care  and  accuracy  the 
events  of  nature ;  and  then  he  groups  them  into 
claflea,  from  relembling  circumftances,  detected 
in  the  midft  of  many  others  which  are  diflimilar 
and  occafional.  By  gradually  throwing  out  more 
circumftances  of  refemblance,  he  renders  his  claf- 
fes  more  extenfive ;  by  carefully  marking  thofe 
circumftances  iu  which  the  refemblance  is  obfer- 
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ved,  he  characterifes  all  the  different  claffes :  and 
by  a  comparifon  of  thefe  with  each  other,  in  re* 
fpect  to  the  number  of  refembling  circumftances, 
be  diftributes  his  claffes  according  to  their  gene- 
rality and  fubordination ;  thus  cxhaufting  the 
whole  affemblage,  and  leaving  nothing  unarrangrd 
but  accidental  varieties.  In  this  procedure*  every 
grouping  of  fimilar  events  is,  ipfo  faSo,  difcover- 
ing  a  phyfical  law  ;  and  the  cxpreilton  of  this  af- 
femblage is  the  expreffion  of  the  phyfical  law. 
And  as  every  obfervation  of  this  conftancy  of  fact 
affords  an  opportunity  for  exerting  the  inftinctive 
inference  of  natural  connexion  between  the  re- 
lated fubjects,  every  fuch  obfervation  is  the  dif- 
covery of  a  power,  property,  or  quality,  of  na- 
tural fubftancc.  This  obfervation  of  event  is  all 
we  know  of  the  connection,  all  we  know  of  the 
natural  power.  When  the  philofopher  proceeds 
farther  to  the  arrangement  of  events,  according 
to  their  various  degrees  of  complication,  he  is 
making  an  arrangement  of  all  natural  powers  ac- 
cording to  their  various  degrees  of  fubordinate  in- 
fluence. And  thus  his  occupation  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  defcriptive  hiftorian,  claffification  and 
arrangement ;  and  this  conftitutes  all  the  fcience 
attainable  by  both. 

Sect.  III.   Of  the  Employment  of  the  Philo- 
sopher. 

In  this  view,  philofophy  may  be  defined,  the 
Jludy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ttniverfe,  to  difcover 
the  general  laws  which  indicate  the  powers  of  na- 
tural fubftances,  to  explain  fubordinate  phenome- 
na, and  to  improve  art :  Or,  philofophy  is  the 
ftudy  of  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,.witb  a 
view  to  difcover  their  caufes,  to  explain  fubordi- 
nate phenomena,  and  to  improve  art.  The  tafk 
is  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  will  exercife  our  no- 
bleft  powers.  The  employment  is  manly,  and 
the  refult  important.  It  therefore  justly  merits 
the  appellation  of  philofophy,  although  its  objects 
are  nowife  different  from  thofe  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  other  men. 

"The  employment  of  the  philofopher,  like 
that  of  the  natural  hiftorian,  is  threefold  ;  des- 
cription, ARRANGEMENT,  and  REFERENCE  J 
while  the  objects  are  not  things^but  events. 

«« The  defcription,when  employed  about  events, 
may  be  more  properly  termed  bijUory.  A  philoso- 
phical hiftory  of  nature  confifls  in  a  complete  or 
copious  enumeration  and  narration  of  facts,  pro- 
perly felected,  cleared  of  all  extraneous  circum- 
ftances, and  accurately  narrated.  This  conftiture* 
the  materials  of  philofophy.  We  cannot  give  a 
better  example  of  this  branch  of  philosophical  oc- 
cupation than  ASTRONOMY. 

*«  From  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool 
to  this  day,  aftronomers  have  been  at  immenfe 
pains  in  obferving  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  detect 
their  true  motions.  This  has  been  a  work  of  pro- 
digious difficulty  :  for  the  appearances  are  fuch  as 
might  have  been  exhibited  although  the  real  mo- 
tion bad  been  extremely  different.  Not  that  our 
fenfes  give  us  falfe  information ;  but  we  form 
hafty,  and  frequently  falfe  judgments,  from  thefe 
informations;  and  call  thofe  things  deceptions  of 
feofe,  which  are  in  fact  errors  of  judgment.  But 
the  true  motions  have  at  laft  been  difcovend,a»d 

defcribed 
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defcribed  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  the  hiftory  the  fubjects  of  more  painful  or  refined  difcuflion, 

roar  be  cohftdered  as  nearly  complete.    This  is  we  hare  proceeded  farther  in  this  abbreviation  of 

to  be  found  in  the  ufual  fyftems  of  aftronomy,  language, 
where  the  tables  contain  a  moft  accurate  and  fy- 


fy-  "  \^e  have  framed  the  verb  to  gravitate,  and 

floptical  account  of  the  motion  ;  fo  that  we  can  the  verbal  noun  gravitation,  which  purely  ex* 

tell  with  preciflon  in  what  point  of  the  heavens  a  prefs  the  fact,  the  phenomenon ;  but  are  cemcei- 

pTanet  has  been  fcen  at  anv  inftant  that  can  be  ved  to  exprefs  the  deration  or  energy  of  the  caufe? 

named.    Sir  Ifaac  Newton  s  Optics  is  fuch  ano-  or  natural  power.  It  is  of  importaace  to  keep  in 

ther  perfect  model  of  philosophical  hiftory,  as  far  snind  this  metapbyfical  remark  of  thefe  terms  j 

ns  it  goes.  This  part  of  pbilofophy  may  be  called  for  a  want  of  attention  to  the  pnre  meaning  of 

Phenomenology.  the  wonts  has  frequently  occasioned  very  great 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  univerfe  may  thus  miftakes  in  pbUofophical  fcience.   We  may  cati 

be  eafily  acquired  and  firmly  retained,  by  clafiifi-  this  part  of  the  pbilofopber's  employment  Ai  n- 

cation  and  arrangement ;  which  muft  proceed  on  ology.    We  (hall  give  an  inftance  of  its  moft 

refemblances  obferved  in  the  events ;  the  fubfe-  fuccefsful  application  to'  the  clafs  of  events  aW 

quent  arrangement  muft  be  regulated  by  the  dif-  ready  adduced,  as  an  example  of  phifafopbical  hif- 

ttnetions  of  which  thofe  refemblances  are  ftill  fuf-  tory  or  phenomenology. 

ceptible.  This  aflemblage  of  events  into  groups  «*  Kepler,  a  celebrated  PrufTian  aftronomer, 
muft  be  exprcfled.  They  are  fads ;  therefore  the  having  maturely  conrtdered  the  phenomena  rt- 
expreffion  muft  be  proportion.  Thefe  propofitions  corded  in  the  tables  and  obfervations  of  his  pre- 
muftbe  what  \og\c\M*Cm\l  general  or  abjira&propo-  deceflbrs,  discovered,  amidft  all  the  varieties  of 
Jttlans  ;  for  they  exprefs  not  any  individual  fact  of  the  planetary  motions,  three  circumftances  of  re- 
the  aflemblage,  but  that  circum  fiance  in  which  femblance,  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of 
they  all  refemble.  Such  propofitions  are  the  fol-  Keplu's  laws."  See  Astronomy,  Index;  and 
lowing:  Proof 'is  accompanied  by  belief;  kindnefs  Kepler,  §  3  ;  alfo  Kepler's  problem,  §  4. 
is  accompanied  by  gratitude  ;  impulfe  is  accom-  M  Long  after  this  difcovery  of  Kepler,  Sir  Isaac 
panicd  by  motion.  Thefe  arc  ufually  called  general  Newton  found  that  thefe  laws  of  Kepler  were 
fa3s  :  but  there  are  none  fuch  ;  every  fad  is  in-  only  particular  cafes  of  a  fact  or  law  ftill  more  g€- 
arviduaJ.  This  language,  however  inaccurate,  is  neral.  He  found  that  the  deflections  of  the  pla- 
very  fafe  from  mifconftruction.  And  we  may  ufe  nets  from  uniform  rectilineal  notion  were  all  di- 
rt without  fcruple.  Thefe  propofitions  are  na-  reded  to  the  fun  ;  and  that  the  ftmultaneous  de- 
tosal  or  physical  law  ;  and  then  the  detect,  flections  were  inverfely  proportional  to  the  fquarea 
mg  and  marking  thofe  refemblances  in  event,  is  of  the  diftanocs  from  him.  Thug  was  eftabiiflied 
the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws ;  and  we  may  a  phyfical  law  of  vaft  extent :  but  further  obfer- 
denemrriste  this  employment  of  the  pbilofopher  vatioo  fhpwed  him,  that  the  mot  ion  of  every  body 
Investigation.  of  the  folar  fyilem  was  compounded  of  an  origi- 

"  In  the  profecution  of  this  talk,  the  fimilari-  nal  motion  of  projection,  combined  with  a  de- 
ties  of  fact  will  he  found  of  various  extent  1  and  flection  towards  every  other  body;  and  that  the 
thus  we  form  phyfical  laws  of  various  extent;  . fimultaneous  deflections  were  proportional  to  the 
and  we  find  that  fome  are  fubordinate  to  others ;  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  towards  which 
for  the  re  femblance  of  a  number  of  facts  in  one  they  were  directed,  and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
circUmftance  does  not  hinder  a  part  of  them  from  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  it.  Thus  was  the 
a: fo  refembling  in  another circumftance :  and  thus  law  made  ftill  more  general.  He  compared  the 
we  find  fubordination  of  fact  in  the  fame  way  as  deflect  ion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  the  fi- 
ef quiefcent  qualities.  And  it  is  found  here,  as  in  multaneous  deflection  of  a  ft  one  thrown  from  the 
natural  hiftory,  that  our  aflemblage  of  refembling  hand,  and  defcribing  a  parabola  ;  and  he  found 
events  will  be  the  more  extcofive  as  the  number  that  they  followed  the  feme  law,  that  is,  that  the 
of  refembling  circumftances  is  fmalier ;  and  thus  deflection  of  the  moon  in  a  fecond,  was  to  that 
we  (hall  have  kingdoms,  clafles,  orders,  genera,  of  the  ftone  in  the  feme  time,  as  the  fquare  of  the 
and  fpeciesof  phenomena,  which  are  exprcfled  by  ftooe's  dirt  a  nee  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to 
phyfical  laws  of  all  thofe  different  ranks.  the  fquare  of  the  moon's  diftance  from  it.  Hence 

**  This  obfervation  of  phyfical  laws  is  always  be  concluded,  that  the  defection  of  a  ftone  from 

accompanied  by  a  reference  of  that  uniformity  of  a  ftraight  line  was  juft  a  particular  inftanccof  the 

event,  to  a  natural  bond  of  union  between  the  con-  .deflexions  which  took  place  through  the  whc'«: 

comitant  facts,  which  is  conceived  by  us  as  the  folar  fyftem.         ■»       r  . 

eovfe  of  this  concomitancy ;  and  therefore  this  f*  The  deflection  of  a  ftone  is  one  of  the  in- 

procedure  of  the  philofopbcr  is  confide  red  as  the  dications  it  gives  of  its  being  heavy;  whence  he 

difcovery  of  thofe  caufes,  or  powers  of  natural  evils  it  gravitation.    He  therefore  expreffes 

fubftances,  which  conftitute  their  phyfical  rela-  the  phyfical  law  which  obtains  through  the  whole 

tions,  and  may  juftly  be  called  their  dtftinguifhing  iolar  fyftem,  by  faying  that  M  cveiy  body  gravi* 

qualities  or  properties.    This  view  of  the  matter  totes  to  every  other  body  ;  and  the  gravitations 

gives  rife  to  a  new  nomenclature.    We  give  to  are  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  that 

thofe  powers  generic  names,  fuch  zifenfibility,  in-  other  body,  and  inverfely  proportional  to  the 

teffigenee,  irritability,  gravity,  elaflieitj,  fluidity,  fquate  of  the  diftance  from  it/'   Thus  we  fee 

meignetifm,  &c.    Thefe  terms  mark  refembling  bow  the  arrangement  of  the  celeftial  phenomena 

circumftances  of  events;  and  no  other  definition  terminated  in  the  difcovery  of  phyfical  laws ;  and 

can  be  given  of  them  but  a  defcription  of  thefe  that  the  exprcfllon  of  this  arrangement  is  the  law 

circumftances.   In  a  few  cafes  which  have  been  itfelf.  Since  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  is  one  in- 
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ftance  of  the  phyfical  law,  and  fince  this  fall  in 
confidcred  by  all  as  the  effect  of  its  weight,  and 
this  weight  is  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the  fall, 
the  fame  caufe  is  affigned  for  all  the  deflections 
obferved  in  the  folar  l'y  Hem ;  and  all  the  matter 
-in  it  is  found  to  be  under  the  influence  of  this 
caufe,  or  to  be  heavy ;  and  thus  his  doctrine  has 
been  denominated  the fyfient  erf  nnmerftd  gravi- 
tatiok."  -See  Astronomy,  Index. 
•   **■  Philofophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  fup- 
pofed  that  gravity  i*  a  power,  property,  or  qua- 
lity, refiding  in  all  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftcm. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  ekprrfsly  fay  fo.  He 
contents  himfelf  withnkc  immediate  confcquencc 
of  the  firft  axiom  in  natural  phtlofophy,  viz.  that 
every  body  remains  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  or  of  ttni- 
.fonri  rectilineal  motion,  unlets  affected  by  fome 
moving  force.    Since  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyf- 
tem  ate  neither  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  nor  of  uniform 
rectilineal  motion,  they  mull  be  confidered  as  fo 
afteaed;  that  U,  that  there  xwvra'r*  on  every 
one  of  them  a  moving  force,  directed  towards  all 
the  others,  and -having  the  proportion's  obferved 
in  the  deflection.    Other  philofophers  aflert,  that 
all  the  b6dtes  of  the  folar  fyftem  are  continually 
-impelled  by  a  fluid  which'thcy  cajl  etber,  which 
ia  moving  in  all  places,  and  io  all  directions, 
or  in  circular  vortices,  t»nd  hurries  along  with 
h  the  planets  and  alt  heavy  bodies.    But  the 
philofophers  who  adhere  to  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophic  di feu tli an,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this 
■pretended  inveftigatioii  of  caules;  faying  that, 
fince  the  faff  of:  impulse  is  not  really  obferved 
in  the  celeftiat  defections,  nor  in  the  motions  of 
heavy  bodies,  the  law  cannot  be  inferred.  They 
foy  that  neitheribe  "fluid  nor  the  Impulfe  are  ob- 
ferved ;  and  therefore  they  are  in  the  right  when 
they  aflert,  that  there  is  inherent  in,  or  accompa- 
nies all  the  bodies  of  the  fyftem,  a  power  by 
which  they  defied  to  one  another.   See  Ones, 

Bat  it  is  more  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  (how 
the  obfervation  and  arrangement  of  pheno- 
terminate  in  the  difcovery  of  their  can  Pes, 
or  of  the  powers  or  properties  of  natural  fub- 
ftancet.  Tbis  is  a  taflc  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  is 
of  great  importance.  There  are  two  chief  caufes 
of  this  difficulty : 

"  i.  In  mod  of  the  fpontaneous  phenomena  of 
nature  there  is  a  complication  of  many  events, 
and  fome  «of  them  efbape  our  obfervation.  At- 
tending only  to  the  mod  remarkable,  we  conjoin 
•K.efe  only  m  our  Imagination,  and  are  apt  to 
think  thefe  the  concomitant  events  in  nature,  the 
proper  indication  of  the*  caufe,  and  the  ftibjeas 
of  this  philofophical  relation,  and  to  fuppofe  that 
they  are  Always  conjoined  by  nature.  Thus  it 
was  thought,  that  there  refided  in  a  vibrating 
chord  a  power  by  which  the  fenfation  of  found 
wa«  excited,  or  that  a  chord  had  a  founding  qua- 
lity. But  late  obfervatlons  have  fhown  clearly, 
(hat  there  is  an  unconceivable  number  of  events 
interpofed  between  the  vibration  of  the  chord 
and  the  fenfitive  affection  of  our  ear;  and  there- 
fore, that  found  is  not  the  effect  of  the  vibration 
of  the  chord,  but  of  the  very  laft  event  of  this  fe- 
rics:  and  this  is  completely  demonftrated  by 
mowing  that  the  vibration  and  the  found  are  not 
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netejfarilj  connected,  becaufc  they  are  not  always 
connected,  but  require  the  interpolation  of  air  or 
of  fome  other  claftic  body.  Thefe  obfervations 
ihow  the  nece'flUy  of  the  moft  accurate  and  mi- 
nute obfervation  of  the  phenomena,  that  none  of 
thofe  intermediate  events  may  efcape  us,  and  we 
be  thus  expofed  to  the  chance  of  imaginary  con- 
nections between  events  which  are  far  afunder  in 
the  procedure  of  nature.  As  the  ftudy  has  im- 
proved, miflakes  of  this  kind  have  been  correct- 
ed ;  and  philofophers  are  Careful  to  make  their 
trains  of  events  under  one  name  as  (hort  as  poC&- 
ble.  Thus,  in  medicine,  a  drug  is  no  longer  con- 
ffdered  as  a  fpecific  remedy  for  the  ddeafe  which 
is  fometitnes  cured  when  it  has  l*en  u fed,  but  ia 
denominated  by  its  moft  immediate  operation  op 
the  animal  frame :  it  is  no  longer  cailed  a  febri- 

fuge,  but  a  fudorife. 

a.  When  many  natural  powers  combine  their 
influence  in  a  fpootaneous  phenomenon  oT  na- 
ture, it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  ditover 
what  part  of  the  complicated  effect  is  the  effect 
of  each ;  and  to  ftate  thofe  circumftances  of  fimi- 
brity  which  are  the  foundation  of  a  phyfical  tow, 
or  entitle  us  to  infer  the  agency  of  any  natural 
power.  The  moft  likely  method  for  infuring  fuc- 
cefs  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  get  rid  of  this  complication 
of  events,  by  putting  the  fubject  into  fuch  a  Equ- 
ation that  the  operation  of  all  the  known  powers 
of  nature  (hall  be  fufpended,  or  fo  modified  a|  we 
may  perfectly  underftand  thtir  effeds.  We  can 
thus  appreciate  the  efleas  of  fuch  *»  we  could 
neither  modify  nor  fufpend,  or  we  can  difcover 
the  cxiftence  of  a  new  tow,  the  operation  of  a  new 
power.  This  is  called  making  an  experiment  ;  and 
Is  the  moft  effectual  way  of  advancing  to  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  has  been  called  exfi- 
atMBMTAL  fhilosofhy.  See  Part }h 

m  it  feems,  however,  at  firft  fight,  indirect  op- 
pofition  to  the  procedure  of  nature  m  forming 
general  laws.  Thefe  are  formed  by  induction 
from  multitudes  of  individual  facts,  and  moft  be 
affirmed  to  no  greater  extent  than  the  induction 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Yet  it  «  a  matter 
of  fact,  a-phyfical  law  of  human  thought,  that 
one  fimpl  •,  clear,  a.id  unequivocal  experiment 
give*  us  the  moft  complete  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  n  general  conclufion  from  it  to  every  u- 
milar  cafe.  Whence  this  anomaly  ?  It  is  not  an 
anomaly  or  contradidion  of  the  general  maxim 
of  philofophical  inveftigation,  but  the  moft  rehocd 
application  of  it.  There  is  no  law  more  general 
than  this,  that  «'  Nature  is  tcn/lant  tnall  her  ope- 
ration." The  judicious  and  fimpie  form  of  our 
experiment  infures  us  (we  imagine)  m  the  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
event.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  and  this  alone,  we 
confider  the  experiment  as  the  faithful  reprefenta- 
tive  of  every  poffible  cafe  of  the  conjunction. 

"  The  toft  branch  of  philofophic  occupation  is 
the  explanation  of  fubordinate  phenomena.  Ttus 
is  nothing  more  than  the  referring  any  Pa**ular 
phenomenon  to  that  clafs  in  which  it  is  included  ; 
ot,  pointing  out  the  general  law,  or  that  general 
fact,  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  a  particular  m- 
ftance.  Thus  the  .feeling  of  the  obligations  ot 
virtue  is  thought  to  be  explained,  when  it  is 
fhown  to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  that  regard  wh.ch 
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every  per  Ton  has  for  hii  deareft  interefts.  The  rife  u  As  thus  enounced,  (fay  our  learned  authors,) 
of  water  in  pumps  is  explained,  when  we  fhow  it  this  proportion  is  evidently  a  phy6eal  law  of  hu- 
to  be  a  particular  cafe  of  the  prefTure  of  fluids,  or  man  thought.   It  may  be  enounced  as  a  neceflary 
of  the  air.  The  general  law  under  which  we  fhow  and  independent  truth,  by  faying,  every  change  im 
it  to  be  properly  arranged  is  called  the  raiHCi-  the  ftate  and  condition  of  thing*  is  an  sfkct, 
ple  of  the  explanation,  and  the  explanation  itfelf  &c.  And  accordingly  it  has  been  fo  enounced  by 
is  called  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.   Thus  Dr  Reid  in  his  Efays  on  the  InieUeBual  Powers  of 
Euler's  explanation  of  the  lunar  irregularities  is  Man  ;  and  its  title  to  this  denomination  has  been 
called  the  theory  of  the  lunar  motion  j  on  tbeprinci-  abundantly  fupported  by  him.   But  we  have  no 
pie  of  gravitation.  occafion  to  confider  it  as  poflefling  this  quality.* 
"  This  may  be  done  either  to  advance  our  own  We  are  fpeaking  of  pbilofopby,  which  is  fomething 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  communicate  it  to  contingent*  depending  on  the  exiftence  and  coo- 
others.   If  done  with  the  firft  view,  we  moft  ex-  ftitution  of  an  intellectual  being  fuch  as  man ;  and 
amine  the  phenomenon  minutely,  and  endeavour  in  conformity  to  the  view  which  we  have  endea-' 
to  detect  every  circumftance  in  it,  and  thus  dif-  voured  to  give  of  human  knowledge  in  the  fuhjectt 
cover  all  the  known  laws  of  nature  which  concur  of  philofophical  relation,  it  is  quite  fuflkient  for 


in  its  production  ;  we  then  appreciate  the  opera,  our  purpofe  that  we  maintain  its  title  to  the  rank 

tion  of  each  according  to  the  circumftancea  of  its  of  an  univerfal  law  of  human  thought.  This  will 

exertion ;  we  then  combine  all  thefe,  and  com-  make  it  a  firft  principle,  even  although  it  may  not 

pare  the  refult  with  the  phenomenon.    If  they  be  a  neceflary  truth. 

are  fimilar,  we  have  explained  the  phenomenon.      **  All  the  proof  neceflary  for  this  purpofe  is  uni- 

We  cannot  give  a  better  example  than  Franklin'*  verfality  of  fact ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  with- 

explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  out  exception.   We  are  not  to  expert  that  all 

lightning.  See  Electricity,  Index,  and  Lie  ht-  mankind  have  made,  or  will  ever  make,  a  formal 

MtNG.  declaration  of  their  opinion ;  but  we  may  venture 

"  If  we  explain  a  phenomenon  from  known  to  fay  that  all  have  made  it,  and  continually  do 

principles,  we  proceed  fyntbctically  from  the  ge-  make  it,  virtually.   What  have  the  philofophert 

neral  law  already  eftablifhed,  and  known  to  exert  of  all  ages  been  employed  about,  but  thedifcovery* 

its  influence  in  the  prefent  inftance.    We  ftate  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  changes  that  are  inceflantly 

this  influence  both  in  kind  and  degree  according  going  on  i  Human  curiofity  has  been  directed  to 

to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  \  and  having  com-  nothing  fo  powerfully  and  fo  conftantly  as  to  this, 

brned  them,  we  compare  the  refult  with  the  phe-  Many  abfurd  caufes  have  been  affigned  for  the 

nomenon,  and  fhow  their  agreement.   Thus,  be-  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  j  but  no  fet  of  men  have 

capfe  all  the  bodies  of  the  folar  fyftem  mutually  ever  faid  that  tbey  happened  without  a  caufe.  Thhf* 

gravitate,  the  moon  gravites  to  the  fun  as  well  is  fo  repugnant  to  all  ourpropenfitiesandinftincts, 

as  tp  the  earth,  and  is  continually,  and  in  a  cer-  that  even  the  atheiftical  feet,  who,  of  all  others, 

tain  determinate  manner,  deflected  from  that  path  would  have  profited  moft  by  the  doctrine,  have 

which  fhe  would  defcribe  did  fhe  gravitate  only  never  thought  of  advancing  iU  To  avoid  fo  fhock- 

to  the  earth.   Her  motion  round  the  earth  will  ing  an  abfurdity,  tbey  have  rather  allowed  that 

be  retarded  during  the  firft  and  3d  quarters  of  her  ebante,  and  the  cmeourfe  of  atoms,  are  the  caufes 

orbit,  and  accelerated  during  the  id  and  atb.  of  the  beautiful  arrangements  of  nature.  The 

Her  orbit  and  her  period  will  be  increafed  during  thoughtlefs  vulgar  are  no  lefs  folicitous  than  the 

our  winter,  and  diminifhed  during  our  fummer.  philofophers  to difcover  the  caufes  of  things.  Had 

Her  apogee  will  advnnce,  and  her  nodes  will  re-  men  never  (peculated,  their  conduct  alone  gives 

cede;  and  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  will  be  fuflkient  evidence  of  the  nniverfality  of  the  opmi- 

greatcft  when  the  nodes  are  in  fyzigce,  and  leaft  on.  The  whole  conduct  of  man  is  regulated  bv 

when  they  a.-  in  quadrature.  'And  all  thefe  va-  it,  nay  almoft  wholly  proceeds  upon  it,  in  the  moft 

riations  will  be  in  certain  precife  decrees.   Then  important  matters,  and  where  experience  feemsto 

we  fhow  that  all  tliefc  things  actually  obtain  in  leave  us  in  doubt :  and  to  act  otherwife,  as  if  any 

the  lunar  motions,  and  they  are  eonfidered  a3  thing  whatever  happened  without  a  caufe,  would 

explained.  be  a  declaration  of  infanity.   Dr  Reid  has  beauti- 

**  This  fummary  account  of  the  ohjea  and  fully ilUifliated  this  truth,  by  obferving,  that  even 

employment  in  all  philofophical  difcuflion  is  fuf-  a  child  will  laugh  at  you  it  you  try  to  perfuade 

ficicnt  for  pointing  out  its  place  in  the  circle  of  him  that  the  top,  which  he  trifles  from  the  place 

the  feknecs,  and  will  ferve  to  direct  us  to  the  where  he  left  it,  was  taken  away  by  nobody*  Yoo 

proper  methods  of  profecoting  it  with  fuccefs.  may  perfuade  him  that  it  was  taken  away  by  a 

Events  arc  its  object;  and  they  are  confidered  as  fairy  or  a  fpirit;  but  he  believes  no  more  about 

connected  with  each  other  by  caufction,  which  this  nobody,  than  the  maftcr  of  the  houfe,  when 

may  therefore  be  called  the  philofophical  relation  he  is  told  that  nobody  was  the  author  of  a  piece 

of  tljinps.  The  following  may  be  adopted  as  of  theft  or  mifchief.   What  opinion  would  be 

the  fundamental  propofition  on  which  all  philo-  formed,  fays  Dr  Reid,  of  the  intellects  of  the  ju- 

frphica!  difcuflion  proceeds,  and  under  which  ryman,  on  a  trial  for  murder  by  p  erf ona  unknown, 

every  philofophical  difcuflion  or  difcovery  may  be  who  fhould  fay  that  the  fradured  ikull,  the  watch 

arranged:  and  money  gone,  and  other  like  circumftances, 

Every  change  that  we  ebferve  in  the  Jate  or  eon-  might  poflibly  have  no  caufe  ?  he  would  be  pro- 

d'uion  of  things  is  cohsithrkd  by  us  as  an  effcS,  nounced  infane  or  corrupted. 
indieajin?  the  agency,  charaBerifing  the  kind,  and      **  We  believe  that  Mr  Hume  is  the  firft  anthor 

determining  the  degree  of  its  inferred  rm/k"  who  1ms  ventured  to  call  the  truth  of  tuisopinion 
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i«  queftion ;  and  even  Be  does  it  only  in  tbe  way 
of  mere  poffibility.  He  acknowledges  the  genera' 
Uty  of  the  opinion  ;  and  be  only  objects  to  tbe 
foundation  of  this  generality,  merely  becauic  it 
docs  not  quadrate  with  bis  theory  of  belief ;  and 
therefore  it  may  happen  that  fome  men  may  hare 
no  fuch  opiniou.  But  the  opinion  of  a  philofopher 
is  of  no  greater  weight  in  a  cafe  like  this,  than  that 
of  a  plough-boy.  If  it  be  a  firft  principle,  direct- 
ing the  opinions  and  actions  of  all,  it  mud  operate 
on -the  minds  of  all.  The  pbilofopber  is  the  only 
pcrfon  who  can  chance  to  be  without  it :  for  it  re- 
quires much  labour,  and  long  habits  refolutely 
maintained,  io  warp  our  natural  fentiments;  and 
experience  fliows  us  that  they  may  be  warped  if  we 
are  at  fufficient  puns.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  philofopher  feems  as  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  law  as  ordinary  mortals.  It  is  only 
when  he  is  aware  of  its  not  tallying  with  his  other 
doctrines  that  his  fcruples  appear.  Obferve  how 
he  fpe aks  when  off  his  guard :  "  As  to  thofe  im- 
preflions  which  arife  from  the  fenfes,  their  ulti- 
mate caufe  is,  in  my  opiaion,  perfectly  inexplica- 
ble by  human  reafon  ;  and  it  will  always  be  im- 
poffible  to  decide  with  certainty,  whether  they 
arife  immediately  from  the  object,  are  produced 
by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived 
from  the  Author  of  our  being."  Among  thefe  al- 
ternatives he  never  thought  of  their  not  being  de- 
rived from  any  eaufe. 

"  But  it  is  not  enough  to  fliow  that  this  is  a 
phyfical  law  of  the  human  mind :  we  have  affuro- 
»«j  it  as  a  firft  principle,  the  foundation  of  a  whole 
Uritnce ;  therefore  not  included  in  or  derived  from 
any  thing  more  general.   Mr  Hume's  endeavours 
to  mew  that  it  is  not  a  neceffary  truth,  fliow 
with  fufficient  evidence,  that  mod  attempts  to  de- 
Tire  it  in  the  way  of  argument,  are  petitiones  prin- 
jdpiit  a  thing  very  common  in  all  attempt  to 
prove  firft  principles.   It  cannot  be  proved  by  in- 
duction of  facta,  that  every  event  has  a  caufe,  be. 
caufe  induction  always  fuppofes  an  ebferved  fa3 
or  event.   Now  in  by  far  tbe  greateft  number  of 
events,  the  eaufea  are  unknown.   Perhaps  in  no 
event  whatever  do  we  know  the  real  caufe,  or  that 
power  or  energy  which,  without  any  intervention, 
produces  the  effect.   No  man  can  fay,  that  in  the 
fimplcft  event  which  heeverobfenred,  he  was  ful- 
ly apprifed  of  every  circumftance  which  concurred 
to  its  production.   We  ftippofc  that  no  event  in 
nature  can  be  adduced  more  fimple  than  the  mo- 
tion of  a  fuipeaded  glafs  ball,  when  gently  (truck 
by  another  glafs  ball,  and  we  imagine  that  mod 
of  our  readers  will  fay  that  he  perfectly  fees  every 
thing  which  happen*  in  this  phenomenon.  We 
believe,  too,  that  moft  of  our  readers  are  of  opi- 
nio:i,  that  a  body  is  never  put  in  motion  but  by 
the  impuHe  of  another,  except  in  tbe  cafes  of  ani- 
aal  motion  %  and  that  they  arc  difpefed  to  imagine 
that  maeneti  put  irons  in  motion,  and  that  an  e- 
lectrified  body  moves  another  by  means  of  an  in- 
tcrpofrd,  though  invifiblc  fluid,  fomehow  circula- 
ting rcund  then.   But  uolefs  the  ftroke  has  been 
very  fmart,  fo  fmart  indeed  as  to  fliatter  the  glafs 
balls,  the  motion  of  the  fufpended  ball  was  pro- 
duced without  impulfe:  that  is,  the  two  balls 
were  not  in  contact  during  the  ftroke;  and  the 
4Utaacs  between  item  was  not  lets  than  the 
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ocooth  part  of  an  inch,  and  probably  much  great- 
er. It  is  not  certain  that  even  tbe  moft  violent 
ftroke,  fuch  as  would  (hatter  them  to  pieces,  is 
enough  to  bring  them  into  real  contact.  The 
proofs  of  this  fiogular  pofitition  are  ftated  under 
Optics,  $  154, 15J.  v      »  •  .  i» 

"  Unlefs,  therefore,  our  readera  are  willing  to 
allow,  that  the  fufpended  ball  was  put  in  motion 
by  a  repulfive  force  inherent  in  one  or  both  balls, 
they  muft  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  fully  know 
all  the  circumftances  of  this  fo  fimple  phenome- 
non, or  all  the  train  of  events  which  happen  in  it; 
and  therefore  they  are  reduced  to  the  ncceffity  of 
fuppojSng,  although  they  do  not  fee  it,  an  interven- 
ing fluid  or  matter,  by  the  immediate  action  of 
whofe  adjoining  particles  the  motion  is  produced. 
This  being  tbe  cafe  in  the  fimplcft  phenomenon, 
what  mall  we  fay  of  the  numberlefs  multitudes 
which  are  incomparably  more  complex :  Muft 
we  not  acknowledge  that  the  efficient  caufcr,evcn 
in  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  tbe  word,  the  immediately 
preceding  events,  are  unknown,  becaufe  the  con- 
junctions arc  not  obferved  ?  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  faid  that  it  is  from  experimental  induction 
that  this  truth  gains  universal  belief.  Nothing 
feems  to  remain,  therefore,  but  to  allow  that  this 
phyfical  law  of  human  judgment  is  tnfiinSrve,  a 
conftitufnt  of  the  human  foul,  a  firft  principle; 
and  incapable  of  any  other  proof  than  the  appeal 
to  tbe  feelings  of  every  man. 

"  Simply  to  fay,  that  every  change  is  confidcr- 
ed  as  an  effect,  is  not  giving  the  whole  character* 
of  this  phyfical  law.  The  caufe  is  not  always, 
perhap*  never,  ob/erved,  but  is  inferred  from  tbe 
phenomena.  The  iuference  is,  therefore,  in  evei  y 
inftance,  dependant  on  the  phenomenon.  The 
phenomenon  is  to  us  the  language  of  nature.  Af- 
fuming  gravitation,  as  the  caufe  of  the  planetary 
deviations  from  uniform  rectilineal  motion,  we  fay 
that  the  gravitation  of  tbe  moon  is  but  y^^th 
part  of  the  gravitation  of  a  ftone  thrown  from  the 
hand :  but  we  fay  this  only  from  obferving  that 
the  deflection  of  the  ftone  is  3600  times  greater 
than  the  fimultaneous  deflection  of  the  moon.  In 
fhort,  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  caufe  is  not 
only  founded  on  our  knowledge  of  the  phenome- 
non, but  it  it  the  fame.  This  will  be  found  a  re- 
mark of  immenfe  confequence  in  the  profecution 
of  philofophical  refearches :  and  a  ftrict  attention 
to  it  will  not  only  guard  us  againft  a  thoufand 
miftakes,  into  which  the  rea/oning  pride  of  man 
would  continually  lead  us,  but  wiU  alfo  enable  us 
fully  to  delect  many  egregious  and  fatal  blunders 
made  in  confequence  of  this  philofophical  vanity. 

Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  by  our 
learned  authors,  of  philosophy,  the  ftudy  of  tbe 
works  of  God,  as  related  by  caufation.  It  is  of 
vaft  extent,  reaching  from  an  atom  to  the  glorioua 
Author  of  the  Univerfe,  and  contemplating  the 
whole  connected  chain  of  intelligent,  fenfitive,  and 
inanimate  beings.  The  philofopher  makes  ufe  of 
the  defcriptions  and  arraugements  of  the  natural 
biflorian,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career;  confi- 
dirg  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  expecting 
thst  fimilarity  in  the  quiefcent  properties  of  thing* 
will  be  accompanied  by  fome  refemblances  in 
thefe  more  important  properties  which  conftitute 
thicr  mutual  dependences,  linking  them  together 
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in  a  great  and  endlefsly  ramified  chain  of  events, 
•we.  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  with  precifion 
the  peculiar  province  of  philofophy,  both  by  means 
of  its  object  and  its  mode  of  procedure.  After 
this,  »t  will  not  require  many  words  to  point  out 
the  methods  for  profecuting  the  ftudy  with  expe- 
dition and  with  fuccefs. 

Sect.  IV.  Sir.  Isaac  Newton's  Rulis  of 
Philosophising. 

The  rules  of  philofophizing  which  Newton 
prernifes  to  his  account  of  the  planetary  motions, 
which  he  to  fcrupuloufly  followed,  and  with  a 
fuccefs  which  gives  them  great  authority,  are  all 
in  ftrict  conformity  to  the  view  we  have  now  given 
Of"  the  fubjedt. 

„  **  The  chief  rule  is,  that  Jtmilar  eaufes  are  to  be 
affigncd  to fmilar phenomena.  This  is  indeed  the 
fource  of  all  our  knowledge  of  connected  nature ; 
and. without  it,  the  univcrfc  would  only  prefent 
to  us  an  incompfeheufible  chaos.  It  is  by  no'  means, 
however,  neceffary  to  enjoin  this  as  a  maxim  for 
Our  procedure  :  it  is  art  inftinctive  propenfity  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  absolutely  neceffary,  on 
the  contrary,  to  caution  us  in  the  application  of 
this  propenfity.  ^  We  muft  be  extremely  confi- 
dent in  the  certainty  of  the  refemblance  before  we 
venture  to  make  any  inference.  We  arc  prone  to 
reafon  from  analogy  j  the  very  employment  is 
agreeable ;  and  we  are  ever  difpofed  to  embrace 
opportunities  of  engaging  in  it*  For  this  reafon 
we  are  fatie ficd  with  very  flight  refemblances,  and 
eagerly  run  over  the  confequences,  as  if  the  refem- 
pl'inces  were  complete.;  and  thus  our  refearches 
frequently  terminate  in  falfchood. 

Tbie  propenfity  to  analogical  reafoningis  aid- 
ed by  another  equally  ftrong,  and  equally  ufeful, 
when  properly  directed  ;  we  mean  the  propenfity 
to  form  general  laws  :  it  is  in  fact  a  propenfity  to 
difcover  eaufes,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  efta- 
blifhing  or  gerterat  laws.  It  appears  in  another 
form,  and  is  Called  a  love  of,  or  tafte  for  fimplici- 
ty ;  and  this  is  encouraged  or  juftified,  as  agreeable 
to  the  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of  nature.  «  No- 
jura  femper  Jtbi Jimilis  et  confona,"  lays  Newton  ; 
•*  Fruflra  fitperplura  quod  fieri  poteflprr  pauciora," 
fays  another.  The  beautiful,  the  wife  economy 
of  nature,  are  phrafes  in  every  body's  mouth ; 
and  Newton  enjoins  us  to  adopt  no  more  caufea 
than  are  fufneient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  All 
this  is  very  well,  and  is  true  in  its  own  degree; 
but  it  is  too  frequently  the  fubterfuge  of  human 
vanity  and  felf-love.  This  inordinate  admiration 
of  the  economy  and  fimplicity  of  nature,  is  gene- 
rally enjoined  with  a  manifeft  love  of  fyftem,  and 
with  the  actual  production  of  fbtnc  new  fyftem, 
where,  from  one  general  principle,  tome  extenfive 
theory  or  explanation  is  deduced  or  offered  to 
the  world.  The  author  fees  a  fort  of  refemblance 
between  a  certain  feries  of  phenomena  and  the 
confequences  of  tome  principle,  and  thinks  the 
principle  adequate  to  their  explanation.  Then, 
on  the  authority  of  the  acknowledged  fimplicity 
pf  nature,  he  roundly  excludes  all  other  principles 
of  explanation  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  this  principle  is 
lunkient,  et  fruflra  ft  per  plura,  &C.  We  could 
point  out  many  inftanccs  of  this  (kind  in  the  wri* 
tings  of  perhaps  the  firft  mathematician,  and  the 


pdoreft  philofbpncr  of  the  laft  Century ;  where 
extenfive  theories  are  thus  cavalierly  exhibited, 
which  a  few  years  examination  have  fhown  to  be 
nothing  but  analogies,  indiftmctly  obferved,  and, 
what  is  worfe,  inaccurately  applied. 

u  To  regulate  thefe  hazardous  proper  fi tie  s,  (fay 
duf  learned  authors,}  and  keep  philotophers  in  the 
right  path,  Newton  inculcates  another  rule,  or  ra- 
ther gives  a  modification  of  this  injunction  of  fim- 
plicity. He  enjoins,  that  ho  eaufes  fhall  be  admit' 
ted  but fueb  at  are  true,  and  fnjfcient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena.  The  meaning  of  this  rule  has  been 
rhiftaken  by  many  philotophers,"  who  imagine  that 
by  trite,  he  means  eaufes  which  really  exift  m  na- 
ture, and  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. We  have  met  with  tome  who  would  boggle 
at  the  doctrines  of  Ariftotle  refpecting  -the  planet- 
ary motions,  viz.  that  they  are  carried  along  by 
conducting  intelligent  minds,  becaufe  we  know  of 
none  fuch  in  the  univerfe ;  and  who  would  never- 
thclefs  think  the  doctrine  of  the  Cartefian  vorticea 
defcrving  of  at  leaft  an  examination,  becaufe  we  < 
fee  fuch  vortices  exift,  and  produce  effects  which 
have  fome  refemblance  to  the  planetary  motions, 
and  have  juftly  rejected  them,  foleJu  becaufe  this 
refemblance  has  been  very  Imperfect.  We  appre- 
hend Newton's  meaning  is,  that  no  caufc  or  any 
event  fhall  be  admitted,  or  even  confidered,  which 
we  do  not  know  to  be  actually  concurring  or  exert- 
ing fome  influence  in  that  very  event.  If  this  be 
his  meaning,  he  would  reject  the  Cartefian  vor- 
tices, and  the  conducting  fph-its  of  Ariftotle  for 
one  and  the  fame  reafon  ;  not  becaufe  they  were 
not  adequate  to  the  explanation,  nor  becaufe  fuch 
Cafes  did  not  exift  in  nature,  but  becaufe  we  did 
not  fee  tbem  any  how  concerned  in  the  phenome- 
non under  confederation.  We  neither  fee  a  fpi- 
rit  nor  a  vortex,  and  therefore  need  not  trouble 
ourfelves  with  enquiring  what  effects  they  would 
produce.  This  was  hit  conduct,  and  has  diftin- 
guifhed  him  from  all  philotophers  who  preceded 
him,  though  many,  by  following  his  example,  have 
been  rewarded  by  fimilar  fuccefs.  This  has  pro- 
cured to  Newton  the  character  of  the  modeft  phi- 
lofopher ;  and  modeft  bis  procedure  may  be  call- 
ed,  becaufe  the  contrary  procedure  of  others  did 
not  originate  to  much  from  ignorance  as  from  va- 
nity. Newton's  conductor  in  this  was  not  mo- 
defty,  but  fagacity,  prudence,  caution,  and  in  a 
word,  found  judgment. 

"  For  the  bonds  of  nature,  the  fuppofed  philo- 
fophical  eaufes  are  not  obferved,  they  are  inferred 
from  the  phenomena.  When  two  fubftances  are 
obfeTved,  and  only  when  they  are  obferved,  to  be 
connected  in  any  feries  of  events,  we  infer  that 
they  are  connected  by  a  natural  power:  but  When 
one  of  the  fubftances  is  not  feen  but  fancied,  no 
law  of  human  thought  produces  any  inference 
whatever.  For  this  reafon,  Newton  flopped  fhort 
at  the  laft  fact  which  he  could  difcover  in  the 
folar  fyftem,  that  all  bodies  were  deflected  to  all 
other  bodies,  according  to  certain  regulations  of 
diftance  and  quantity  df  matter.  When  told  that 
he  bad  done  nothing,  ifl  bhilofddby,  that  he  hhddif 
covered  no  caufc,  and  that  to  merit  any  praifc  he 
muft  fhow  how  this  deflection  was  produced:— 
faefaid,  that  he  knew  no  more  than  be  had  told 
them  ;  that  he  faw  nothing  cau ting  this  deflection; 

and 
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and  was  contented  with  having  defcribed  it  fo  beyond  queftion  ;  and  even  thU  is  ftill  capable  of 

exactly,  that  a  good  mathematician  could  now  being  explained  in  another  way.   The  Author  of 

make  tables  of  the  planetary  motions  as  accurate  Mature  feems  to  delight  in  variety  ;  and  there 

as  he  pleafed,  and  with  hoping,  in  a  few  years,  to  cannot  be  named  a  (ingle  purpofe  in  which  the 

have  every  purpofe  of  navigation  and  of  philofo-  moil  inconceivable  fertility  in  refource  is  not  ob- 

phical  curiofity  completely  anfwered.    He  was  ferved.    It  is  the  moft  delightful  occupation  of 

not  difappointcd.   When  philosophers  were  con-  the  inquifitive  mind  and  the  fenfible  hearty  to  con. 

triving  hypothetical  fluids,  and  vortices  which  template  the  various  contrivances  of  nature  in  ac- 

would  produce  thefe  deflections,  he  contented  complifhing  fimilar  ends. 

himfelf  with  (hewing  the  total  inconfiftency  of  "Asa  principle',  therefore,  on  which  to  found 

thefe  explanations  with  the  mechanical  principles  any  maxim  of  philofophical  procedure,  this  is  not 

acknowledged  by  their  authors;  and  that  their  only  injudUiotu,  becaufe  imprudent  and  apt  to 

caufes  were  neither  real,  nor  fufficient  for  explain*  miflead,  but  a»faJfe,  and  aim  oft  Jure  to  miflead. 

ing  the  phenomena.   A  caufe  is  fufficient  for  ex.  Nothing  indeed  has  done  fo  much  harm  in  phik> 

plaining  a  phenomenon  only  when  its  legitimate  fophy,  as  the  introduction  of  hypothefes. 

confequences  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  thefe  phc-  "  Authors  have  commonly  been  fatis6ed  with 

nomena.  very  flight  refernblances,  and  readers  are  eafily 

**  Newtoh's  difcoveries  remain  without  dimi-  milled  by  the  appearances  of  reafoning  which 

nution  or  change :  no  philofopher  has  yet  .-u!  van-  thefe  refernblances  have  countenanced.    The  an- 

ced  a  ftep  further.   But  let  not  the  autboritjt  or  cients,  and  above  all  Aristotle,  were  much 

even  the  faced*  of  Newton  be  our  guide,  farther  given  to  this  mode  of  explanation,  and  filled  phi- 

than  they  are  fupportcd  by  experiment.   If  phi.  lofophy  with  abfordities.    The  flighted  rc-fcm- 

lofophy  be  only  the  interpretation  of  nature's  Ian.  blancei  were,  with  them,  fufficient  foundations  of 

guage,  the  inference  of  caufes  from  the  phenome-  theories.   It  has  been  by  verv  flow  degrees  that 

oa,  a  fancied  or  hypothetical  phenomenon  can  men  have  leained  caution  in  this  refpect ,  and  we 

produce  nothing  but  a  fanciful  caufe,  and  can  are  not  yet  cured  of  the  difeafc  of  hypothetical 

make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  real  nature^  fyftematiring.  Nay,  modern  philofopher*  ereu 

Ct<,_  v  (~)f  thm  n  i  m r- 1  p  AtHv^Tuttti  ;»*  of  the  greatcft  name,  are  by  no  means  exempted 

SECT.V.O/M,DAMGEa  of  Hypotheses  m  fm  «e          ch  of  b'ypothetical  £S3£! 

PHILOSOPHY.  The.r  writjngg  aboun(j  jn  ethcr8>  ncrvoug  fatf^ 

"  All  hypothefes  muft  be  banifhed  from  philofo-  animal  fpirits,  vortices,  vibrations,  and  other  in- 

pblcal  difcuffion,  as  frivolous  and  ufelcfs,  admini-  vifible  agents.   All  thefe  attempts  may  be  fhown 

ftering  to  vanity  alone.   As  the  explanation  of  to  be  either  unintelligible,  fruitlefs,  or  falfe.  (See 

any  appearance  is  nothing  but  the  pointing  out  Optics,  §  155 — 156. 

the  general  fact,  of  which  this  is  a  particular  in-  •»  It  may  here  be  afked,  Whether,  in  the  cafe  of 

fiance,  a  hypothefis  can  give  no  explanation  :  the  moft  perfect  agreement,  after  the  moft  extcn- 

knowing  nothing  of  caufe  and  effect  but  the  con-  five  comparifon,a  hypothefis  fhould  be  admitted? 

junction  of  two  events,  we  fee  nothing  of  caufa-  This  muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind, 

tion  where  one  of  the  events  is  hypothetical.   AU  When  the  belief  is  irrefiftible,  we  can  reafon  no 

though  all  the  legitimate  confequences  of  a  hypo.  more.    But  as  there  is  no  impoflibility  of  as  per- 

thetical  principle  fhould  be  perfectly  fimilar  to  feet  an  agreement  with  fome  other  hypothefis,  it 

the  phenomenon,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  af-  is  evident  that  it  does  not  convey  an  irrefragable 

fume  this  principle  as  the  real  caufe.   It  is  illogi-  title  to  our  hypothefis. 

cal  to  make  ufe  of  the  economy  of  nature  as  an  In  a  word,  it  is  impojible  that  hypothetical  ex- 
argument  for  the  truth  of  any  hypothefis:  for  if  planations  can  give  any  addition  of  knowledge, 
true,  it  is  a  phyfical  truth,  a  matter  of  fact,  and  In  every  hypothefis  we  thruft  in  an  intermediate 
true  only  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  obferved,  event  between  the  phenomenon  and  fome  genera] 
and  we  are  not  entitled  to  fay  that  it  is  fo  one  ftep  law ;  and  this  event  is  not  feen,  but  fuppofed. 
farther,  till  it  be  obferved.  But  the  propofition,  Therefore,  according  to  the  true  maxims  of  phi- 
that  nature  is  fo  economical,  is  falfe  ;  and  it  is  lofophical  inveftigation,  we  give  no  explanation; 
aftonifhing  that  it  has  been  fo  lazily  acquiefced  in  for  we  are  not  thereby  enabled  to  aflign  the  ge- 
by  the  readers  of  hypothefes :  for  it  is  not  the  au-  neral  in  which  this  particular  phenomenon  is  tp- 
tbori  who  are  deceived  by  it ;  they  are  generally  eluded ;  nay,  the  hypothefis  makes  no  addition 
fed  by  their  own  vanity.  Nothing  is  mere  obfer-  to  our  lift  of  general  laws;  for  our  hypothefes 
vaWe  than  the  prodigious  variety  of  nature.  That  muft  be  felefied,  to  tally  with  all  the  phenomena, 
the  fame  phenomena  maybe  produced  by  diffe-  The  hypothefis  therefore  is  nndcrftood  only  by  and 
rent  means,  is  well  known  to  the  aftronomers,  who  in  the  phenomena ;  and  it  muft  not  be  made  more 
muft  all  grant,  that  the  appearance  of  motion  will  general  than  the  phenomena  themfelves.  The 
be  prccifely  the  fame,  whether  the  earth  moves  hypothefis  gives  no  generalifation  of  facts.  Its 
round  the  fun  like,  the  other  plancte,  or  whether  very  application  is  founded  on  a  coincidence  of 
the  fun,  with  bis  attendant  planets,  moves  round  facts ;  and  the  hypothetical  notion  is  thruft  in  bo 
the  earth ;,  and  that  the  dempnftration  of  the  firft  tween  two  facts,  which  we  really  obferve  to  be 
opinion  is  had  from  a  fact  totally  unconnected  united  by  nature.  Let  us  then  throw  away  en- 
vy it  I.  ail  the  deflections,  or  even  with  their  caufes  $  tircly  the  hypothetical  law,  and  infert  the  obfer. 
for  it  may  be  after  ted,  that  t)r  Bradley's  difco-  ved  one  in  our  lift  of  general  laws  :  it  will  be  in 
very  of  the  Aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars,  In  con-  different  language  from  the  hypothetical  law,  but 
fequence  of  the  progreftive  motion  of  light,  was  it  will  exprefs  the  facts  in  nature, 
the  firft  thing  which  put  the  Copernican  fyftcm  "  It  is  in  experitfuntal  philofophy  ajone  that 

hypothefes 
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hypothefes  can  have  any  juft  claim  to  admiffion*; 
and  here  they  are  not  admitted  as  explanations* 
but  as  conjectures  ferviog  to  direct  our  line  of 
experiments.  Effects  only  appear ;  and  by  their 
appearance,  and  the  previous  information  of  ex- 
perience,  caufes  are  immediately  ascertained  by 
the  perfect  6milarity  of  the  whole  train  of  events 
to  other  trains  formerly  obferved.  Or  they  are 
fuggefted  by  more  imperfect  rcfemblances  of  the 
phenomena  ;  and  t hole  fuggeftions  are  made  with 
ftronger  or  fainter  evidence,  according  as  the  re- 
femb lance  is  more  or  Iefs  perfect.  Thefe  fuggeftions 
do  not  amount  to  a  confidential  inference,  but  only 
raife  a  conjecture.  Wilhing  to  verify  or  overturn 
this  conjecture,  we  have  rccourfe  to  experiment. 
In  this  way  conjectures  have  their  ufe,  and  are  the 
ordinary  means  by  which,  experimental  philofophy 
2a  improved.  But  eonjeBural  fyittms  are  worfe 
than  nonfenfc,  filling  the  mind  with  falfe  notions 
of  nature,  arid  generally  leading  us  into  a  courfe  of 
improper  conduct,  when  they  become  principles 
of  action*  This  is  acknowledged  even  by  the 
abettors  of  hypothetical  fy  ft  ems  themfelves,  when 
employed  in  overturninjg  thofe  of  their  predecef- 
fo  r  s,  and  eftabliihing  their  own ;  witriefi  the  fucCcf- 
fi  ve  maintained  of  the  many  hypothetical  fyftems 
in  medicine,  which  have  had  their  fhort  lived 
courfe  within  thefe  two  lad  centuries. 

MXet  every  perfon,  therefore,  who  calls  himfelf 
a  philpfopher,  refolutely  determine  to  reject  all 
temptations  to  this'  kind  of  fyftem-making,  and 
let  him  never  cdnuder  any  compofition  of  this 
kind  as  any  thing  better  than  the  amufemeot  of 
an  idle  hour.  j»  ....... 

Sect.  VI.   Of  the  propir  mode  of  prosecu- 
ting Philosophical  Investigations. 

"  After  thefe  obfervations  (our  learned  authors 
obferve)  it  cannot  require  much  difcuffion  to  mark 
the  mode  of  procedure  which  will  enfiire  progrefa 
in  all  philosophical  inveftigations.  The  fphcrc  of 
our  intuitive  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  we  mult 
be  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  our  intellectual 
attainments  to  our  rational  powers,  and  it  muft 
be  deductive.  In  the  fpontaneous  phenomena 
of  nature,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  feldom 
happens  that  the  energy  of  that  natural  power, 
which  is  the  principle  or  explanation,  is  fo  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  phenomenon  that  we 
fee  the  connection  at  once.  Its  exertions  are 
frequently  concealed,  and  in  all  cafes  modified, 
by  the  joint  exertions  of  other  natural  powers; 
the  particular  exertion  of  each  muft  be  confidered 
apart,  and  their  mutual  connection  traced  out.  It 
IB  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  difcovcr  the  (rain  of 
intermediate  operations,  and  lee  in  what  manner 
and  degree  the  real  principle  of  explanation  concurs 
in  the  oftenfible  procefs  of  nature. 

"  In  all  fucb  cafes  it  is  evident,  that  our  investi- 
gation muft  proceed  by  fteps,  conducted  by  the 
fure  hand  of  logical  method.  To  take  an  in  fiance, 
let  us  liften  to  Galileo,  while  he  is  teaching  his 
friends  the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  water  in  a  pump. 
He  fays  that  it  is  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  air. 
This  is  his  principle;  and  he  announces  it  in  all 
its  extent.  "  All  matter,  fays  he,  is  heavy,  and  in 
particular  air  is  heavy.  He  then  points  out  the 
connection  of  tbis  general  principle  with  the  phe- 
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nomcnon.  Air  being  heavy, 
it  muft  be  fupported ;  it 
muft  lie  and  prefs  on  what 
fupportsit;  it  muft  prefs 
on  the  fufface  AB  of  the 
water  in  the  ciftern  fur- 
rounding  the  pipe  CD  of 
the  pump  ;  and  alfo  in  the 
water  C  within  this  pipe. 
He  then  takes  n6tice  of 
another  general  principle 
which  exerts  its  fubordi- 
dinate  influence  in  thispro- 
cefs.  Water  is  a  fluid  ;  a 
fluid  is  a  body  whofc  parts 
yield  to  the  fmallcft  ira- 
preffion ;  and,  by  yielding, 
are  eafily  moved  among 
themfelves;  and  no  little 
parcel  of  the  flaid  can  re- 
main at  reft  unlefs  it  be 
equally  prefTed  fn  every 
direction,  but  will  recede 
from  that  fide  where  Tt/ 
fuftains  the  greateft  pref- 
fure. In  confequence  of 
this  fluidity,  known  to  be  a 
property  of  water,  if  any 
part  of  it  is  preffed,  the 
preffure  is  propagated 
through  the  whole;  and  if 
not  refilled  on  every  fide, 
the  water  will  move  to 
that  fide  where  the  propa- 
gated preffure  is  not  re- 
fifted.  All  thefe  fubordi- 
nate  or  collateral  propofi- 
tions  are  fuppofed  to  be 
previoufly  demonftrated  or 
allowed.  Water,  therefore, 
muft  yield  to  the  preffure 
of  the  air  unlefs  preffed  by 
it  on  every  fide,  and  muft 
move  to  that  fide  where 
fome  oppofite  preffure. 


B 


it  is  not  with-held  by 
He  then  proceeds  to 
fhow,  from  the  Structure  of  the  pump,  that  there 
is  no  oppofing  preffure  on  the  water  in  the 
infide  of  the  pump.  •«  For  (fays  he)  fuppofc 
the  pifton  thruft  down  till  it  touches  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  pipe;  fuppofc  the  pifton 
now  drawn  up  by  a  power  fufficicnt  to  lift  it, 
and  all  the  air  incumbent  on  it ;  and  fuppofc  it 
drawn  up  a  foot  or  a  fathom;  there  remains 
nothing  now  to  prefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
In  fhort,  the  water  in  the  pump  is  in  the  fame 
fituation  it  would  be  in,  were  there  no  air  at  all, 
but  water  poured  into  the  ciftern  to  a  height  AF, 
fuch,  that  the  column  of  water  FABG  preffes  on 
the  furface  AB  as  much  as'  the  air  does;  in  this 
cafe  the  water  at  C  is  preffed  upwards  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water, 
having  the  fection  of  the  pipe  for  its  bafe,  and  CH 
for  its  height.  The  water  below  C  therefore  will 
be  preffed  up  into  the  pipe  CD,  and  will  rife  to 
G,  fo  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  external  water 
FG :  that  is,  it  will  rife  to  11.  This  is  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  the  weight  and  preffure  of  the 
incumbent  column  FABG^and  the  fluidity  of  the 

water 
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water  in  the  ciftern.    Confequcncw  perfectly  thcfepbilofopbicalfyftcmsh^ive  more  ftabilitj  than 

fimilar  muff" neceflarily  follow  from  the  weight  in  ancient  times;  apd  though  fomctimes  iu  part 

and  preffure  of  the  air  j  And,  therefore,  on  fuperfeded,  are  feldom  wholly  exploded, 
drawing  up  the  pifton  from  the  furface  of  {he      **  "This  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  equal 

water,  with  which  it  was  in  contact,  the  water  confidence  with  refpect  to  thofe  fpeculations 


mud  follow  it  till  it  attain  that  height,  which  which  have  our  intelleS  or  mental  proptnfitm  for 

Will  make  its _own  weight  a  balance  for  the  their  object.  We  have  proceeded  in  the  old  Arifto- 

circumambient  air.    Accordingly,  the  Italian  telian  method,  when  mveftigating  the  nature  of 

plumbers  inform  me,  that  a  pump  .will  not  raife  mind.  There  has  been  a  material  defect  in  our  mode 

water  quite  50  palms;  and  from  their  inforraa-  of  procedure,  in  the  employment  of  this  method  of 

tion  I  conclude,  that  a  pillar  pf  water  of  50  reafoning,  as  an  inlet  to  truth.  Philosophers  have 

palms  high  it  fomewhat  heavier  than  a  pillar  of  long  mi/taken  the  road  of  difcovery,  and  have  fet 

air  of  the  fame  bafe,;and  reaching  to  the  top  of  out  in  their  inveftigations  from  the  point  where 

the  atmofphere."  this  journey  (hould  have  terminated. 

"  Thus  is  the  phenomenon  explained.  The  rife  "  The  Abjstotalian  logic*  the  fjllogiftic  ax^ 

of  the  water  in  the  pump  is  fliown  to  be  a  parti-  that  art  fo  much  boafted  of,  as  the  only  inlet  to 

cular  cafe  of  the  general  fact  in  hydroftatics,  that  true  knowledge,  the  only  means  of  difcovery,  wn 

fluids  in  communicatyig  veflels  will  ftand.at heights  in  direct  oppoiition  to  the  procedure  of  nature, 

which  are  inverfely  as, their  denfities,  or  that  co-  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge  and  difcover 

lumns  of  equal  weights  arc  in  equilibrio.  truth.   The  ancient  logic  fuppofed,  that  all  the 

"  This  way  of  proceeding  is  called  arguing  a  firft  principles  are  already  known,  and  that  no. 

priori,  or  the  fynthetic  method.   It  is  founded  on  thing  is  wanted  but  the  application  of  them  to 

juft  principles ;  and  .the  great  prpgrefs  made  in  particular  facts.   But  were  this  true,  the  applici- 

the  mathematical  fcienpes,  by  this  mode  of  reafon-  tion  of  them  can  hardly  be  called  a  difcovery; 

ing,  (hows  to  what  length, it  may  be  carried  with  but  it  is  falfe,  and  the  fact  is,  that  the  firft  prin- 

irrefiftible  evidence.  ,  It  has  long  been  confidered  ciples  are  generally  the  chief  objects  of  our  re- 

as  the  only  inlet  to  true,  knowledge ;  and  nothing  fearch,  and  that  they  have  come  into  view  only 

.was  allowed  to  be  known  with  certainty  which  now  and  then  as  it  were  by  accident,  and  never 

could  not  be  demon  drated  in  this  way  to  be  true,  by  the  labours  of  the  logician.  But  curiofity  was 

Accordingly  logic,  or  thejart  jjf  reafoning,  was  awakened,  and  men  of  genius  were  fretted  as  well 

nothing  but  a  fet  of  rules  for  fuccefsfully  con-  as  difgufted  with  the  difquiGtions  pf  the  fchools, 

^ducting  this  argumeat.  •  which  one  moment  ralfed  expectations  by  the 

,   "  Undjer  the  direction  of  this  infallible  guide,  fymmetry  of  competition,  and  the  next  moment 

phtlotuphy  has  made,  fure  progrefs  towards  per-  blafted  them  by  their  inconGftency  with  experi- 

lection,  and  the  progrefs  .pas  not  only  .been  fure  ence.  Theyjfaw  that  the  belt  way  was  to  begin  anew, 

but  great.   The.  explanation  of.  an  appearance  in  to  throw  away  the  firft  principles  altogether, 

nature  i»  nothing  but  the  arrangement  of  it  into  without  exception,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 

that  general  clafs  in  which  it  is  comprehended,  new  ones,  which  (hould  in  every  cafe  be  agreeable 

The  clafs  has  its  diftinguiftnng  mark,  which,  to  fact. 

'when  it  is  found  in  yie  phenomenon,  fixes  it  in  u  Philofophers  began  to  reflect,  that  under  the 

its  clafs,  there  to  remain  for  ever  an  addition  to  unnoticed  tuition  of  nature  men  had  acquired  much 

our  ftock  of  knowledge.   Nothing  can  be  loft  any  ufeful  knowledge.   The  exercife  of  the  inductive 

other  way  but  by  forgetting  it;  and  the  doctrines  of  principle,  by  which  nature  prompts  us  to*  infer 

philofophers  mult  be  ftable  like  the  laws' of  nature.  general  laws  from  the  obfervation  of  particular 

**  We  have  feen,  however,  that, t,he  very  reverfe  facts,  gives  a  fpecies  of  logic  new  in  the  fchools, 

of  all  this, was  long  the  cafe ;  that  philofophy  has  but  old  as  human  nature.  It  is  a  juft  and  rational 

but  lately  emerged  from  total  darknefs  and  igno-  logic  ;  for  it  is  founded  on,  and  indeed  it  the 

ranee  ;  that  what  pafled  under  the  name  of  pbilo-  only  habitual  appellation  of,  this  maxim,  "  That 

fyphjf.  was  nothing  but  fyftems  of  errors,  which  whatever  is  true  with  refpect  to  every  individual 

were  termed  doQrinet*  delivered  with  the  moft  of  a  clafs  of  events,  is  true  of  the  whole  clafs." 

impofing  apparatus  of  logical  demon ftration,  but  This  is  juft  the  inverfc  of  the  maxim  on  which  the 

belied  in  alropft  every  inftance  by  experience,  and  Ariftotelian  logic  proceeded. 

Affording  no,  afliftance  in  the  application  of  the  M  This  new  logic,  therefore,  or  the  logic  of 

powers  of  nature  to  the  purpofes  pf  life.  induction,  muft  not  be  confidered  as fubordinate 

**  1%  is  allowed  by  all  that  this  has  been  the  cafe,  to  the  old,  or  founded  on  it.  See  Logic,  Part  IH. 

in  tbpfe  branches  of  ftudy  at  lea  ft  which  contcm-  S<-3. 5.   It  was  not  till  within  thefe  two  centuries 

plate  the  philofophic.il  relations  of  the  material  that  the  increafing  demand  for  practical  knowledge, 

world,  in  aftronomy,  in  mechanical  philofophy,  particularly  in  the  arts,  made  inquifitive  men  fee 

in  chemiftry,  in  phyliology,  in  medicine,  in  agri-  how  ufelefa  and  inefficient  was  the  learning  of 

culture.   It  is  alfo  acknowledged,  that  in  the  the  fchools  in  any  road  of  inveftigation  which  was 

courfe  of  lefs  than  two  centuries  we  have  acquired  connected  with  life  and  bufinefs ;  and  obferve,  that 

much  knowledge  on  thefe  fubjecta,  fo  much  more  fbciety  bad  received  ufeful  information  chiefly  from 

conformable  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  that  perfons  actually  engaged  in  the  arts  which  the  fpr- 

the  deductions  made  from  it  by  the  fame  rules  of  culatifta  were  endeavouring  to  illuftrate ;  and  that 

the  fynthetic  method  are  more  conformable  to  fact,  this  knowledge  confuted  chiefly  of  experiments 

ftud  therefore  better  fitted  to  direct  our  conduct  and  Obfervations,  the  only  contributions  which 

and  improve  our  powers.    It  is  alfo  aertain  that  their  authors  could  make  to  fctence. 

u  Tre 
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**  The  Novum  Orgauum  of  Bacon,  (lay  our  the  world*  and  to  fociety.  They  are  no  longer  to 
learned  authors,)  which  point!  out  the  true  me-  be  found  only  in  the  academies  of  the  fophiftt  and 
tbod  of  forming  a  body  of  real  and  ufefpl  know-  the  cloifters  of  a  convent,  but  in  the  difcharge  of 
ledge,  namely*  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  fne  way  of  public  and  private  duty. 

description,  obfervation,  and  experiment,  is  un-      "  After  faying  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the" 
doubtedly  the  nobleft  prefent  that  fcieoce  ever  employment,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  it  re* 
received.   It  may  be  confidered  as  the  grammar  quires  no  deep  penetration  to  perceive  the  value 
ef  nature's  language,  and  is  a  counter  part  to  the  of  the  philosophical  character.   If  there  is  a  pro- 
logic  of  Arirtotle.   As  the  logic  of  Ariftotle  had  penfity  in  the  human  mind  which  diftinguifhes  uf 
it*  rules,  fo  has  the  Baconian  or  induSive;  and  from  the  inferior  Orders  of  fentientoeings,  a  pro* 
the  Novum  Organum  Scieatiarum  contains  them   penfity  which  alone  may  be  taken  for  the  charac* 
all.    The  chict  rule,  and  indeed  the  role  from   teriftic  of  the  fpecies,  and  of  which  no  trace  it  to 
which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  is,  that"  the  in-  be  found  in  any  other,  it  is  difinterefted  intellec- 
duction  of  particulars  muft  be  carried  as  far  as  tual  curiofity,  a  love  of  difcovery  for  its  own  lake*, 
the  general  affirmation  which  is  deduced  from  independent  of  all  its  advantages, 
them."   If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the  mind  of      "  We  think  highly,  and  with  juftice,  of  our 
man,  which,  from  his  eariieft  years,  fhows  great  rational  powers;  out  we  may  carry  this  too  far. 
eagernefs  in  fearching  for  firft  princip'es,  will  be  To  every  man  who  enjoys  the  cheating  thought 
apt  to  afcribe  to  the  operation  of  a  general  prin-  of  living  under  the  care  of  a  wife  Creator,  thif 
ciple  events  which  are  merely  accidental.   Hence  boafted  prerogative  will  be  viewed  with  modefty 
the  popular  belief  in  omens,  palmiftry,  and  all  and  diffidence;  and  he. has  given  marks  of  the 
kinds  of  fuperftition.  rank  in  which  he  efteema  the  rational  powers  of 

"  This  rule  has  evidently  given  a  new  turn  to  man.  In  no  caie  of  eflential  importance,  of  indif- 
the  whole  track  of  philosophical  inveftigation.  penCable  necefbty,  to  our  well  being  or  our  exift- 
To  difcover  firft  principles,  we  muft  make  extcn-  ence,  has  he  left  man  to  the  care  of  his  rea/on  alone, 
five  and  accurate  obfervations,  fo  as  to  have  co-  "  God  has  not  trufted  either  the  preservation  of 
pious  inductions  of  facts,  that  we  may  not  be  de-  the  individual,  or  the  continuance  of  the  race,  to 
ceived  as  to  the  extent  of  the  principle  inferred  man's  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  talk,  but 
from  them.  We  muft  extend  our  acquaintance  has  committed  them  to  the  furer  guards  of  hunger 
with  the  phenomena,  paying  a  minute  attention  and  of  fexual  defire.  In  like  manner,  he  has  not 
to  what  is  going  on  all  around  us;  and  we  muft  left  the  improvement  of  his  no  Weft  work,  the  in* 
ftudy  nature,  not  (but  up  in  our  clofet,  drawing  tellectual  powers  of  the  fool  of  man,  to  his  own 
the  piclute  from  our  own  fancy,  but  in  the  world,  difcovery  how  important  it  is  to  his  comfort,  that 
copying  our  lines  from  her  own  features.  To  de-  be  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  object* 
lincate  human  nature,  we  muft  fee  bow  men  act.  around  him.  No:  he  has  committed  this  to  the 
To  give  the  philofopby  of  the  material  world,  we  fure  band  of  curiofity ;  and  he  has  made  this  To 
muft  notice  its  phenomena.  ftrong  in  a  few  fuperior  fouls,  whom  he  has  ap~ 

"  This  method  of  ftudying  nature  has  been  pro-  pointed  to  give  light  and  knowledge  to  the  whole 
fecuted  during  thefe  two  laft  centuries  with  great  fpecies,  as  to  abftract  them  from  all  other  pur- 
cagernefs  and  fuccefs.  Philofophers  have  made  fuits,  and  to  engage  them  in  intellectual  refearch, 
accurate  obfervations  of  fails,  and  copious  col-  with  an  ardour  which  no  attainment  can  ever 
lection  of  them.  Men  of  genius  have  difcovcred  quench,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inflames  it  the  more 
many  general  powers  both  of  mind  and  body ;  by  every  draught  of  knowledge." 
and  refembianccs  among  thefe  have  fuggefted  The  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  ap* 
powers  (till  more  general.  By  thefe  efforts  iovef-  pear  equally  m  his  beneficence.  Human  life  ia 
tigation  became  familiar;  hypothefes  were  ba-  a  fcenc  filled  with  enjoyment;  and  the  foul  of 
niihed,  and  nothing  wag  admitted  as  a  principle  man  is  ftorcd  with  propenfities  and  powers  which 
which  was  not  inferred  from  the  moft  evident  in-  have  pleafurt,  in  iirtS  terms,  for  their  object, 
ductions.  Conclufions  from  fuch  principles  be-  Not  to  expatiate  on  the  great  variety  of  corporeal 
came  every  day  more  conformable  to  experience,  pleafures,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  extf. 
Miltakca  ibmetimcs  happened ;  but  recourfe  be-  tence  affords,  man  has  improved  this  anxious  de* 
ing  had  to  more  accurate  observation  or  more  cer-  fire  of  the  knowledge  of  the  objects  around  him,  fo 
tain  induction,  the  mi  flakes  were  corrected.  In  as  to  derive  from  them  not  only  the  means  of  fub- 
the  prefent  ftudy  of  nature,  our  ftepa  are  more  fiftence  and  comfort,  but  the  moft  elegant  and 
flow,  hefitating  and  painful;  our  conclufions  are  pleating  of  all  gratifications,  the  accumulation  of 
more  limited  and  modeft ;  but  our  difcoverics  are  intellectual  knowledge,  independent  of 
more  certain  and  progreifive,  and  the  refults  are  ail  confideration  of  its  advantages.  It  is  therefore 
more  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  This  not  only  lawful  but  highly  commendable,  in  fuch 
pre- eminence  of  modern  philofophy  over  the  an-  as  pouefs  the  means  ot  iutclleclual  improve- 
ment is  feen  in  every  path  of  inquiry.  It  was  firft  mcnt,  without  relinjruifhing  the  indifbenfable  fo- 
rcmarkable  in  the  ftudy  of  the  material  world ;  cial  duties,  to  pttfh  this  advantage  as  far  as  it  will 
*»d  there  it  (till  continues  to  be  moft  confpicu-  go:  and  in  all  ages  and  countries,  it  has  been 
i>uft.  Rut  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  feen  in  the  later  per-  confidered  as  forming  the  greatcft  diftinction  be- 
formanee*  of  philofophers  in  metaphyfics,  pneu-  I  ween  men  of  cafy  fortune  and  the  majority  of 
matolof  y,  and  ethics,  where  the  mode  of  invefti-  the  inferior  ranks,  who  muft  procure  their  own 
Ration  by  analyfis  and.expcrimen:  has  been  great-  fupport,  while  they  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
iy  adopted ;  and  this  has  rsftorcd  pbtfofophcrs  to  community,  by  their  manual  labour.  The  ple- 
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bcian  mull  learu  fo  work,  the  gentleman  muft  and  comfortlef?  fyftem  of  m  VtfiUaljsM,  which 

learn  to  think  ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  fnrer  mark  the  reining  pride  of  martfirfl  engendered,  which 

of  a  grovelling  Jhvl  than  for  a  man  of  fortune  to  made  a  figure  among  a  lew  fpcculatifis  in  the  17th 

have  an  uncultivated  mind.  century,  hut  was  foon,  forporlen  by  the  philofr* 

"  Let  us  then  cberifh  to  the  utmoft  this  diftiu-  phetsreally hify  with  the  ohfefvation  of  nature  and 

guilhing  propenfify  of  the  human  foul ;  but  let  us  of  nature's  God.  It  Ins  of  late  reared  up  its  bead, 


hilofophers.   Let  us  cult 


:v.i:  e 


do  even  this 
it  as  it  is ;  3s  the  handmaid  to  the  arts  and  duties 
of  life ;  as  the  guide  to  fomething  yet  more  excel- 
lent. <A  character  is  not  to  be  cftimated  from 
what  the  perfon  knows,  but  from  u  h.it  he  can 
p'.-r  brm.  The  aoemmhtion  of  intellectual  know- 
l't!^-^  is  tco  apt  to  create  an  inordinate  appetite 
fnr  it;  and  the  man  habituated  to  fpecul  »tion, 
to  become  like  the  mifrr,  too  apt  to  pi  ice  that 
pTeafuce  in  the  mere  pn/fc/fiori,  which  he  ought  to 
look  for  only  or  chiefly  in  the  juduiius  u/c  uf  his 
favourite  object." 

To  conclude,  ir.  the  words  of  our  learned  au- 
tVjrs,  The  **  lolid  ."..Wantage:*  wllrch'philofrphy 
is  able  to  beftuw  ire  pie.it.  To  enumerate  and 
deferihe  tbem  all  woult!  be  to  write  a  vo';irr.e. 
tv'e  may  take  notice  of  one,  which  is  an  obvious 
:i'ce  i'f  t hi  t  Ample  view  which  we  have 
;  and  this  is,  a  model)  opinion 
Appearances  are  all  that  we 


being  cherilhed  by  all  who  wifh  to  get  r;c!  of  the 
flings  of  rembrfe,  as  the  only  opinion  cc  mpatibJe 
with  the  peace  of  the  licentious  and  the  frnfual. 
In  vi in  will  the  divine  attempt  to  !.-y  this  deril 
with  the  rretarhyfic.il  exorcifm?  of  tlie  fchrob; 
i»  is  philofc-p!iy  aione  that  can  detect  the  cheat. 
Phiiof  iphy  firgJcs  out  the  character  iflic  phcucrre- 
na  whi _-h  cluir.iMiifh  every  fubftance  ;  and  philofo- 


pny  never  vvlil  1  elitate  to  conclude,  that  there  is 
oi't-  f<-t  (,f  pLrm.'iner.a  which  charaeteiifc  mttid-, 
?'\]  another  which  rhar.ictcrife  body,  and  that 
thef-  are  •>■.;■>  ccrh  different.  Continually  appeal- 
ing to  fal",  to  tlie  phenomena,  for  our  knowledge 
6f  ev?ry  caufe.  we  fh.dl  hate  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding,  that  thought,  memory,  volition*  joy,  hope, 
are  not  compatible  attributes with  bulk,  weight, 
elaflicity,  fluidity.  Tutu  fab  Jgide  Pallas  ;  pbflt- 
lbj,hy  will  maintain  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
wiil  <b  tf  ft  the  fopbifms  of  the  materialrfts  confute 
thr'r  arguments,  and  reftore  to  the  countenance  of 
l-unv  ;  r.rr/v  are  for  ever  hid  from  our  view ;  the    nature  that  ineffable  beauty  of  which  tbofe  wonM 


CLVife';f!« 


K 

of 


of  the  o^jvet ; 
cur  .-mir»v.-nt<\ 


deprive  her,  who  would  tike  away  the  StJPRSWt 
Mind  which  (bines  from  witbin,  and  gircs  life  and 
exprtflicm  to  every  feature." 


po.vers  if  our  na'urc  cannot  reach  them.  Let  us, 
therefore,  relinquifh  all  purfuits  which  propofe 
thhr.ctf  principles  for  objefis  of  examination.  Let 
us  attend  to  the  fubordination  of  things,  which  it 
is  our  great  bufinefs  to  explore.  Among  thefe 
there  is  fuch  a  lubordioation  as  that  of  means  to 
ends,  and  of  inltrumcnts  to  an  operation.  AH 
will  acknowledge  the  abfurdity  of  examining  light 
with  a  microfcope.  It  is  equally  abfurd  for  U3 
to  examine  the  nature  of  knowledge,  of  truth,  of 
infinite  wifdom,  by  our  intellectual  powers.  We 
have  a  wide  field  of  acceffible  knowledge  in 
the  works  of  God  ;  and  one  of  the  greatcft  ad- 
vantages, and  of  the  moll  fublime  pleafores,  experiments ;  deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
which  we  can  derive  from  the  contemplation,  13  powers  and  properties  of  bodies,  with  their  effects 
the  view  which  a  judicious  philofophical  refcarch  on  each  other,  from  experiments  and  obfcrva- 
Will  mod  infallibly  give  us  of  a  world,  not  conlift-  lions.  » 
ing  of  a  number  of  detached  objects,  connected  In  former  times  philofophers,  when  reafoning 
only  by  the  fleeting  tie  of  coexiftenee,  but  an  o/,/-  about- natural  thines,  inftcad  of  following  this 
vcr/e,  a  fyjltm  of  beings,  all  connected  together  by  method,  airumed  fuch  principles  as  they  imagin- 
cautition,  with  innumerable  degrees  of  fubordi-    cd  fufheient  for  explaining  the  phenomena,  with- 


P  A  R  T  II. 

Of  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Exppmmental  Philosophy  is  that  which 
has  its  foundation  in  experience,  wherein  nothing 
is  affumed  as  a  truth  but  what  is  founded  upon 
ccular  demon ftration,  or  which  cannot  be  denied 
without  violating  the  common  fenfe  and  percep- 
tions of  all  mankind.    It  proceeds  entirely  on 


nation  and  fubferviency,  and  all  co-operating  in 
tlie  production  of  one  great  and  glorious  purpofe. 
The  heart  which  has  but  a  fpark  of  fenfibility 
muft  be  warmed  by  fuch  a  profpect,  inufl  be 
pleafed  to  find  itfclf  an  important  part  of  this 


out  confidcring  whether  tbefe  principles  were  j  eft 
or  not.  Hence  for  a  great  number  of  ages  no  prc- 
grefs  wa3  mr.de  in  faience;  but  fyflems  were  heap- 
ed upon  fyflems,  having  neither  confiftency  with 
one  another  nor  with  themfelves.  No  proper  cx- 


ftupendous  machine ;  and  cannot  but  adore  the   planations  indeed  were  given  of  any  thing ;  for  zll 

thefe  fyflems,  when  narrowly  examined,  were 
found  to  confift  merely  in  changes  of  words, 
which  were  often  wry  abfurd  and  barbarous. 

The  firft  who  deviated  from  this  method  of  phi- 
■lofophizing  was  Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the 
10th  century,  a:.d  who  fpent  L-jcoo  (an  immcrfe 
fum  in  thofe  days)  in  making  experiments.  Ttic 
admirable  Chrichton,  who  flcurillied  about  trt 


incomprehcnlible  Artift  who  contrived,  .treated, 
and  directs  the  whole. 

"  Philosophical  disquisition  will  exhibit 
thefe  general  laws  of  the  univerfe,  that  wonderful 
concatenation  and  adjuftment  of  every  thing  both 
material  and  intellectual,  is  the  moft  griking  in- 
it.ince  of  incdmprehenfible  wifdom ;  which,  by 
mean*  fo  few  and  fo  Ample,  can  produce  effects 
which  by  their  grandeur  dazzle  our  imagination, 
and  by  their  multiplicity  dude  all  poffibility  of 
enumeration.    Of  all  the  obftarlcs  which  the 


year  1580,  not  only  difputed  acainii  the  plii'cfo- 
phy  of  Aristotle,  which  had  for  fo  long  been 
in  vogue,  but  wrote  a  book  acrainft  it.  Cotempo- 


weaknefs,  the  folly,  or  the  vanity  of  men,  have  rary  with  this  celebrated  ptrfonagt  was  Francis 

tJurown  in  the  way  of  the  theologian,  there  is  none  Bacon,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  is  look 

fo  fatal,  fo  hoftile  to  all  hb  eodcavours,  as  a  cold  ed  upon  to  be  the  founder  of  the  prefent  mode  of 

5  phUofophuir-s 
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philofophifing  by  experiment.  But  though  o-  fcratch  which  difturhs  the  equality  of  the  furface 
thers  might  lay  the  foundation*  Sir  Isaac  New-  is  at  once  diftiuctly  vilible. 
tom  is  juftly  allowed  to  have  brought  this  kind  III.  From  the  arrangement  of  thefc  ultirr.ite 
of  philofopby  to  perfection ;  and  to  him  we  are  particles  of  matter,  whatever  we  fuppofe  them  to 
certainly  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  it.  Un-  be,  aiife  the  various  figures  of  bodies :  and  hence 
fortunately,  however,  neither  Lord  Ve.ru lam  figure  is  a  property  of  all  bodies  no  Wk  awiverftl 
norSirlCwc  Newton  had  an  opportunity  of  know,  than  cxttnlion,  unlcfs  we  fpeak  of  the  ultimate 
ing  many  important  .fails  relating  to  the  princi-  particles  of  matter,  which,  as  they  are  fijppofed  to 
pies  of  fire  and  electricity,  which  have  lince  be  dcttitute  of  parts*  nuf.  consequently  be  equal- 
been  brought  to  l;g!-.t.  Hence  all  their  phi lofophy  ly  deftitute  of  figure;  and  the  fame  confiqueoce 
was  merely  mechanical,  or  derived  from  the  vifi-  will  follow  whether  wc  adopt  this  fuppoiition  or 
ble  operations  of  folid  bodies,  or  of  the  groflcr  the  other.  The  figures  ot  bodies  are  fo  cxtreme- 
fluids  upon  one  another.  In  fucb  cafes  therefore,  ly  various  and  diflimilar,  that  it  is  impoGbJe  to 
where  the  more  fubtile  and  aeiivc  fluids  were  con-  find  any  two  perfectly  alike.  It  i:>  indeed  the  next 
cerned,  they  fell  into  mifiakj*,  or  were  obliged  to  thing  to  impoffible  to  find  two  in  which  the  dilfiV 
deny  the  exigence  of  the  principles  altogether,  milarity  may  not  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye; 
or  make  ufe  of  terms,  which  were  equally  unintel-  but  if  any  foch  Uiquld  be  found,  the  microfcupc 
ligiblc  and  incapable  of  conveying  any  uuurmation  will  quickly  difcover  the  imbecility  of  our  fenfes 
with  thole  of  their  predeceftbr*.  A  remarkable  in  this  a-fpeeiy  Solidity  u  another  property  effen- 
iuftauce  of  the  errors  into  which  they  were  thus  tial  to  all  matter.  By  this  we  mean  that  property 
betrayed,  we  have  in  the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  which  one  quantity  of  matter 'has  of  excluding  all 
whore  the  moft  enormous  deviations  from  truth  other  from  the  fpace  which  itfelf  occupies  at  that 
were  fanctified  by  the  greateft  names  of  the  17th  time,  iieuce  arife*  what  wc  call  resistance, 
century,  merely  by  reafoniog  from  the  refinance  which  is  always  an  indication  of  folidity;  and  do 
of  the  air  to  hpdies  moving  Qowly  and  viftbly,  to  lefs  So  in  thofe  bodies  which  wc  call  fiuid  than  in 
its  refinance,  to  the  fame  bodies  when  moved  with  thofe  which  are  the  moft  folid.  This  may  at  firft 
high  tlegrees  of  velocity.  (See  Projectiles.)  feem  to  be  a  contradiction;  but  fluids  yield  only 
In  other  cafes  they  were  reduced  to  make  ufe  of  when  they  can  get  au  ay'from  the  preffure;  in  all 
words  to,exprefs  immechanieal  powers,  as  attrac-  other  cafes  they  refill  as  violently  as  the  moft  fb» 
tion,  repuluou,  refraction,  Sec.  which  have  fincc  lid  bodies.  Thus  water  confined  in  a  tube  will  as 
tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to  embarrafs  and  con-  effectually  refill  the  itnpreflion  of  a  pilton  thrufl: 
found  fcieuce  by  the  difputes  that  have  taken  place  down  upon  it  as  though  it  were  the  moft  folid  fub- 
concerning  them.  The  foundations  of  the  pre-  .fiance.  Air  indeed  will  yield  for  a  certain  time ; 
fent  fyttem  of  experimental  puilolcphy  are  as  fol-  ..but  this,  as  appears  from  feveral  experiments,  is 
low :  entirely  owing  to  a  more  fubtile  fluid,  viz.  that  of 

I.  All  the  material  fubftanccs  pf  which  the  uni-  elementary  fire  being  prefled  out  from  among  its 
terfic  is  complied  arc  called  natural  bodies,  Woat  particle.*.  As  long  as  this  fluid  can  be  forced  out, 
wc  .perceive  uniform  and  juvar.ablc  in  thefe  fub-  either  from  among  the  particles  of  air,  water,  or 
lUncefc  wc  c-i/1  their  properttts.  .Some  of  *hefe  any  other  more  grofs  fluid  fubftance,  the  latter 
are  general  and  common  to  all  matter,  as  eeten-  will  be  found  comprcffiblc,  as  a  heap  pf  wet  fand 
mo*  i  .others  are  proper  to  particular  fubftances,  would  be  by  fqueezing  the  w iter  out  from  iu 
for  inilance  1  luidity  ;  while  lb  me  appear  to  be  but  when  we  come  to  the  moft  fubtile  of  all  de- 
compounded of  the  general  and  particular  pro-  ments,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  that  of  fire  to  be,  there 
peer  ten,  and  thus  belong  to  a  ftill  frnaller  number ;  cannot  be  any  pofiibility  of  compreffing  it,  even 
as  the  properties  of  air,  which  are  derived,  from  though  wc  bad  a  veffel  fo  clofc  as  to  prevent  it 
the  general  property  of  extchfion  combined  with  >rom  cfcaping  through  its  fides;  bccaulc  its  parti 
thofe  ot  fluidity,  elafticity,  Sec.  aie  already  as  near  each  other  as  they  can  be. 

II.  In  taking  a  particular  review  of  ihc  proper-  IV.  The  diflance  of  the  pails  of  bodies  from 
ties  of  bodies,  w--  naturally  begin  with  that  .of  each  other  is  called  their  roRosn  Y,  and  u  as  for- 
txi  KNSiON.  Tftis  mamruts  itldf  by  the  three  merly  fnppofed  to  be  owing  to  *  vacuum  iuter- 
d;mcnlions  of  Icugth,  breadth,  and  tl.icknels.  fpeiled  between  them;  but  now  it  is  generally 
rfeoce  proceeds  the  divisibility  of  matter,  which  allowed  that  the  pores  of  folid  bodies  as  well  as 
the  prcfent  fyftem  fuppofes  to  reach  even  tu  iidi-  of  fluids  aie  filled  with  an  extremely  fubtile  mat- 
nily  ;  but  though  this  proportion  be  fcpported  ter  which  pervades  all  nature.  The  porofity  of 
by  mathematical  dereooftr  ations,  it  is  impoffible  bodies  with  regard  to  one  another,  may  be  thus 
we  can  either  have  any  djftinct  idea  of  it,  or  of  explained.  Wood,  or  a  fponge,  is  porous  with 
the  oppofite  doctrine,  which  teaches  th^t  matter  regard  to  water;  but  water  itfelf  is  porous  with 
is  c*»mpofed  of  excefilveiy  minute  par- icles  called  regard  to  air,  which  it  abfoibs  in  confiderable 
o/o«/,  which  cannot  be  divided  into  frnaller  cnes.  quantity.  Both  air  and  water  are  porous  with  re- 
7  he  fobtility  indeed  to  which  folid  bodies  may  be  gard  to  the  element  of  fire,  which  produces  very 
Teduced  by  imch  uiical  means  is  very  furprifing;  confiderable  changes  upon  them,  according  to  the 
and  in  fi»me  cafes  is  fo  great,  that  we  might  be  quantity  of  it  they  contain,  or  the  manrter  it  adli 
1-mpted  10  fuppofe  tint  a  farther  divifion  is  impof-  in  their  pores.  This  element  itfelf,  however,  is 
fible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a  fpeculum,  the  ineqoa-  not  porous  with  regard  to  any  other  fubftance 
lines  of  its  furface  are  fo  effectually  worn  off,  that  Its  pores,  therefore,  if  it  has  any,  muft  be  abfo- 
Lhe  whole  becomes  in  a  certain  degree  invifible,  lute  vacuities  deftitute  of  any  matter  Whatever, 
mowing  not  itfelr  by  the  li^ht  which  falls  upon  it,  Vacuities  of  this  kind  indeed  are  fuppofed  to  be 
but  the  iru^c  of  other  bodies;  but  the  imalbdt  abfolutely  oeceDary  to  motion :  for  though  we 
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may  fay,  matter  being:  divifible  aim  oft  ad  infini- 
tum, that  a  body  or  fubftance  more  folid,  may 
move  in  another  fubftance  that  is  more  fubtile, 
and  that  wit)  give  way  to  its  motion,  we  muft  ne- 
▼erthelcfa  have  recourfe  to  a  laft  refort,  and  ad- 
mit of  an  ultimate  vacuum,  which  will  give  room 
fufficient  to  the  leaft  corpufcle,  that  its  part  A 
may  take  the  place  of  its  part  B  without  the  leaft 
refiftance :  betides,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
nature,  in  fad,  admits  of  that  infinite  diviGbility 
which  our  imagination  can  conceive,  and  that  eve- 
ry thing,  which  is  poffible  in  idea,  is  at  all  times 
practicable.  All  that  exifts  is  poffible,  but  all  that 
fs  poffible  does  not  however  exift.  By  density,  is 
understood  the  proportion  between  the  extenfion 
And  folidity  of  a  body:  one  body  therefore  is  more 
denfe  than  another,  when,  under  the  fame  degree 
of  extenfion,  h  contains  more  folid  matter:  and 
this  quality  arifes  from  condenfation  and  compref- 
fion.  Elasticity  is  nothing  more  than  that  ef- 
fort by  which  certain  bodies,  when  comprefied, 
endeavour  *o  reft  ore  themfelves  to  their  former 
ftr.te ;  and  this  property  fuppofes  them  compref- 
fiblc.  As  all  thefe  natural  properties  of  bodies 
are  of  great  utility  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
phyfics,  and  in  applying  them  to  all  the  arts,  ex- 
perimental philofophy  proves  their  reality  by  a 
tbmtfand  examples. 

V.  We  difcover  (till  other  properties  in  bodies ; 
fuch  as  mobility.,  which  we  muft  nut  here  con- 
found with  motion.  This  mobility  arifes  from 
certain  difpofitions  which  are  not  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  all  bodies:  whence  it  comes  that  fome  are 
more  eafily  moved  than  others :  and  this  proceeds 
from  the  refiftance  to  motion  which  is  perceived 
in  all  bodies  having  regard  merely  to  their  mafic s ; 
and  this  refiftance  is  called  vis  inertia,  or  inert 
force.  A  body  is  faid  to  be  in  motion,  when  it  is 
actually  moving  from  one  place  to  another ;  or, 
whenever  a  body  changes  its  fituation  with  regard 
to  the  objects  that  furround  it,  either  nearly  or  re- 
motely, ft  is  faid  to  be  in  motion.  There  are 
three  principal  matters  to  be  confidered  in  a. mov- 
ing body;  its  direction,  its  velocity,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  motion :  and  here  phytic*  explains 
the  force  of  moving  power;  it  likewifediftinguifli- 
cs  between  fimple  and  compound  motion.  Simple 
motion  is  that  which  arifes  from  oriy  one  force,  or 
which  tends  to  only  one  point.  It  defences  the 
laws,  and  explains  the  refiftance  of  mediums;  the 
refiftance  of  friction  ;  the  difficulties  of  a  perpetu- 
a!  motion  ;  the  alteration  of  direction  cccafioned 
by  the  oppofition  of  a  fluid  matter ;  reflected  or 
reverberated  motion;  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  the  fhoek  of  bodies,  &c.  Compound  mo- 
tion is  that  of  a  body  impelled  to  move  by  fcveral 
caufes  or  powers  which  act  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent directions.  Phyfics  here  likewife  invefti- 
gntes  the  laws  of  motion ;  and  is  particularly  ap. 
p'ied  to  the  explaining,  under  this  head,  what  are 
called  the  central  forces,  which  produce  a  motion 
that  is  either  circular  or  in  a  curve  line,  and  which 
incnTantly  urge  the  moving  body  either  to  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  centre.  To  diflinguifh 
thefc  from  each  other,  the  former  is  called  the 
centripetal  force,  and  the  latter  the  centrifugal  force. 

VI.  The  powers  of  attraction  and  repul- 
$jok  fccm  to  be  coramou  to  all  matter,  and  the 
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component  parts  of  all  fubftance*  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  the  due  balance  of  'thefe  oppofitr 
powers.  If,  by  any  means,  the  particles  of  any 
fubftance  be  removed  beyond  their  fphere  of  mn- 
tual  attraction,  they  repel  one  another,  asthofe  dt 
water  when  it  becomes  fteam.  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  attraction,  that  of  gravitation  feeros 
to  extend  to  the  greateft  poffible  diftancej  but 
that  which  keeps  together  the  parts  of  the  fanre 
fubftance,  thence  called  the  attraSim  ofcahefion, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  chemical  attractions 
called  aMnitieiy  only  act  at  a  fmall  diftance.  Of 
the  caufes  of  tbefe  attractions  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant. See  Attraction. 

VII.  By  gravity,  or  ponderosity,  is  to  be 
underftood  that  force  which  occafions  bodies  to 
pafs  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place,  when  no- 
thing oppofes  their  courfe,  or  when  the  obftaclei 
are  not  fufficient  to  ftop  them.  Speculative  phi- 
lofophy inveftigates  its  caufe,  and  perhaps  in  vain. 
Experimental  philofophy  contents  itfclf  with  dr» 
fcribing  the  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws 
of  gravity,  which  are  thoroughly  eftablifhed  by  a 
thoufand  reiterated  experiments.  In  order  pro- 
perly to  under ftand  this  fubject,  we  muft  take  cart 
not  to  confound  the  term  gravity  with  that  or 
nvcigJbt.  By  the  former,  we  underftand  that  forcr 
which  urges  bodies  to  defcend  through  a  certain 
fpace  in  a  given  time.  By  the  latter,  is  meant  tfcr 
quantity  of  a  heavy  body  that  is  contained  uod<r 
the  fame  bulk.  The  phenomena  are  explained  by 
the  experiments  themfelves,  and  by  inferences  de- 
duced from  them. 

VIII.  Hydrostatics  is  a  fcieneeof  which  the 
object  is  the  gravity  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in 
particular.  Though  the  gravity  of  thefe  bodies  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  other?,  and  is  fubject  to  ti  e 
fame  laws,  yet  their  ftatc  of  fluidity  gives  rife  to 
particular  phenomena,  which' it  is  of  confequcnec 
to  know.  But  as  hydroftatics  cannot  be  fuccefv 
fully  treated  on  without  the  afliftance  of  calcula- 
tion, it  has  been  ranked  among,  the  mathematical 
fcienccs.   See  Hydrostatics. 

IX.  We  fay  the  fame  with  regard  to  Mecha- 
nics; which  is  the  art  of  employing,  by  the 
aid  of  machines,  the  motion  of  bodies,  in  con- 
jbrmity  to  its  propeities  and  laws,  as  well  with 
regard  to  folids  as  fluids,  either  more  commodi- 
oufly  or  more  advantageoufly. 

X.  After  it  has  made  the  moft  accurate  experi- 
ments, and  the  moft  judicious  obfervations,  on 
ail  thefe  different  fubjects,  and  the  properties  of 
bodies  in  particular.  Experimental  Philofophy 
pafles  to  the  examination  of  the  air,  the  water, 
fire,  the  wind,  colours,  &c.  The  air  is  a  fluid 
with  which  we  arc  furrounded  from  the  inftant  of 
our  birth,  and  without  which  we  cannot  exift. 
It  is  by  the  properties  and  the  influences  of  the 
air,  that  nature  gives  incrcafe  and  perfection  to 
all  that  it  produre«  for  our  wants  ar.d  conveni- 
enciet ;  it  is  the  fpirit  of  navigation :  found,  voice, 
fpeech  itfelf,  are  nothing  more  than  percuffions 
of  the  air:  this  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  complete- 
ly furrounded  by  air;  and  this  kind  of  coverture, 
which  In  commonly  called  the  atmosphere,  has 
fuch  remarkable  functions,  that  it  evidently  ap- 
pears  to  concur  to  the  mechanifm  of  nature.  Ex- 
perimental phyltcs,  therefore,  confiders  the  air. 
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t.  Of  itfelf,  Independent  of  its  bulk,  and  the  fi- 
gure  of  its  whole  body :  it  examines  its  cffential 
properties;  as  its  gravity,  denfity',  fpring,  &c. 
The  air-pump  is  here  of  indifpenfable  ufe  ;  and 
by  this  machine  phyfics  examines  in  wh3t  manner 
fpace,  or  a  vacuum,  is  made.   It  likcwilefhows 
the  necefiity  of  air  to  the  prefenration  nf  animal 
life  ;  the  effect  it  has  on  found,  fire,  and  gun- 
powder,  in  vacuo }  and  a  hundred  other  experi- 
ments of  various  degrees  of  curiofity.    %.  It  con- 
fiders  the  air  as  the  terreftriaT  atmofphere,  fome- 
times  as  a  fluid  at  reft,  and  fometimes  as  in  mo- 
tion.   And  by  thefe  means  it  accounts  for  the  va- 
riation of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  why 
it  finks  in  proportion  an  the  height  of  Ihe  atmof- 
phere diminiflies ;  as  alfo  for  the  figure,  the  ex- 
tent, and  weight  of  the  atmofphere:  it  (hows  the 
method  of  determining  the  height  of  mountains, 
the  nature  of  found  in  general,  of  its  propagation, 
and  of  fooorous  bodies.  The  late  difcoveries  of 
Dr  Prieftley  and  others  have  added  a  new  and  very 
confiderable  branch  to  experimental  philofophy 
in  thia  refpect.  See  Aerology. 

XI.  It  is  here  alfo,  that  experimental  philofo- 
phy confiders  the  nature  of  the  wind;  which  is 
toothing  more  than  agitated  air,  a  portion  of  the 
atmofphere  that  moves  like  a  current,  with  a 
certain  velocity  and  determinate  direction.  This 
fluid,  with  regard  to  its  direction,  takes  different 
names  according  to  the  different  points  of  the  ho- 
rizon, from  whence  it  comes,  as  eaft,  weft,  north, 
and  fouth.   Winds  are  likewife  diftinguifhed  in- 
to three  forts ;  one  of  which  is  called  general  or 
conjlant,  as  the  trade  winds  which  continually 
blow  between  the  tropics :  another  is  the  periodi- 
cal* which  always  begin  and  end  within,  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  or  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  as 
the  monfoons,  the  land  breezes,  and  fea  breezes, 
which  arife  conftantly  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  are  variable,  as  weir  with 
regard  to  their  direction  as  their  velocity  and  du- 
ration.   M.  Mariottc  computes  the  velocity  of 
the  mod  impetuous  ivind  to  be  at  the  rate  of  3* 
feet  in  a  fecond,  and  Mr  Derharo  makes  it  66  feet 
in  the  fame  time.   The  firft,  doubt  lefs,  meant  the 
wind  of  the  greateft  velocity  that  had  then  come 
to  his  knowledge.  The  invention  of  aeroftatic 
machines  has  tended  more  to  ihow  the  real  velo- 
city of  the  wind  than  any  other  invention  yet 
made  public :  but  all  of  them  move  flower  than 
the  aerial  current ;  fo  that  the  real  velocity  of  the 
wind  remains  yet  undetermined. 

XII.  The  force  of  the  wind,  like  that  of  other 
bodies,  depends  on  its  velocity  and  mafs;  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  in  motion :  fo  the 
fame  wind  has  more  or  lefs  force  on  any  obftacle 
that  oppofes  it,  in  proportion  as  that  obftacle 
prcfents  a  greater  or  a  lefs  furface:  for  which 
reafon  it  is,  that  they  fpreatl  the  fails  of  a  veflel 
more  or  lefs,  and  place  the  winds  of  a  wind-mill 
in  different  directions.  The  machines  by  which 
the  winds  are  meafured,  are  called  anemome- 
ters. They  (how  the  direction,  the  velocity, 
and  the  duration  of  winds.  It  is  by  the  agitations 
of  the  wind  that  the  air  is  purified;  that  the  feeds 
of  trees  and  herb*  are  conveyed  through  the  fo- 
refts  and  fields;  that  fbips  are  driven  from  one 
pole  to  the  other;  that  oujr  mills  turn  upon  their 
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axes,'  iec. ;  and  art,  by  imitating  nature,  fome- 
times procures  us  artificial  winds,  by  which  we 
refrefh  our  bodies,  invigorate  our  fires,  purify  our 
corn,  flee. 

XIH.  Water  is  an  univerfal  agent,  which  na- 
ture employs  in  all  her  productions.  It  may  lx? 
confidered  as  in  three  ftates,  z.  As  a  liquid  ;  ». 
As  a  vapour;  3.  As  ice.  Thefe  three  different 
ftates  do  not  in  any  manner  changes  its  effence, 
but  make  it  proper  to  anfwer  different  ends.  The 
natural  ftate  of  water  would  be  that  of  a  folid 
body,  as  fat,  wax,  and  all  thofe  other  bodies 
which  are  only  fluid  when  heated  to  a  certain 
degree :  for  water  would  be  conftantly  ice,  if  the 
particles  of  fire,1  by  which  it  is  penetrated  in  the 
temperate  climates,  did  not  render  it  fluid,  by 
producing  a  reciprocal  motion  among  its  parts ; 
and,  in  a  country  where  the  cold  is  continually 
ftrong  enough  to  maintain  the  congelation,  the 
affiftance  of  art  is  neceflary  to  make  it  fluid  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  lead,  flee.  Water,  when 
not  in  ice,  is  a  fluid  that  is  infipid,  tranfparent, 
without  colour,  and  without  fined,  and  that  eali- 
ly  adheres  to  the  furface  of  fome  bodies,  that  pe- 
netrates many,  and  extinguiihes  fire.  Experi- 
mental philofophy  inveftieatej  the  origin  of  foun- 
tains ;  the  caufe  of  the  Caltnefs  of  the  fca ;  the 
means  of  purifying  water;  what  is  its  weight, 
and  what  are  its  eflefts  when  heated,  flee.  It 
likewife  examines  this  fluid  in  the  ftate  of  va- 
pour ;  and  finds  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  in 
vapour,  occupies  a  fpace  vaftly  greater  than  it 
did  before.  It  explains  the  jelopilb  and  its 
effects;  fire  engines;  and  the  force  of  vapours 
that  give  motion  to  immenfe  machines  in  mines 
and  elfewhere,  flee,  and  laftly,  it  confiders  water 
in  the  ftate  of  ice.  Ice  confequently  is  more 
cold  than  water ;  and  its  cold  nets  htcreafes  i(  it 
continue  to  lofc  that  matter,  already  too  rare,  or 
too  little  active,  to  render  it  fluid.  Experimen- 
tal phyfics  endeavours  to  inveftigale  the  caufes 
of  the  congelation  of  water,  and  why  ice  is  lighter 
than  water ;  from  whence  it  derives  that  expan- 
five  force  by  which  it  breaks  the  containing  vef- 
fel ;  the  difference  there  is  between  the  congela- 
tion of  rivers  and  that  of  (landing  waters ;  why 
tec  becomes  more  cold  by  the  mixture  of  falts  j 
and  many  other  fimilar  phenomena. 

XIV.  The  nature  of  tire  is  yet  very  much  un- 
known to  the  moft  learned  philofophers.  As  ob- 
jects when  at  a  great  diftance  are  not  perceptible 
to  our  fenfes,  fo  when  we  examine  them  too  near- 
ly, we  difcern  them  but  confufedly.  It  is  ft  ill 
difputed  whether  fire  be  a  homogene,  unalterable 
matter,  defigned,  by  its  prefence,  or  by  its  action* 
to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  di  Ablution, 
in  bodies;  or  if  its  effence  confifts  in  motion  oxh 
ly,  or  in  the  fermentation  of  thofe  particles  which 
we  call  inflammable,  and  which  enter  as  princi- 
pies,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities,  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  mixed  bodies*  The  moft  learned  inquirers 
into  nature  incline  to  the  former  opinion ;  and  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  matter  which  they  regard  as 
the  principle  of  fire.  They  fuppofe  that  there  it 
in  nature  a  fluid  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  created 
fuch  from  the  beginning,  and  that  nothing  more 
is  neceifary  than  to  put  it  in  action.  The  num- 
berlefs  experiments  which  are  daily  made  in  dec- 

tricitw- 
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tricity  feems  to  favour  tliis  opinion,  and  to  prove  principles  of  natural  aod  artificial  vifiou,  the  con- 
that  this  matter,  this  fluid,  this  elementary  lire,  ftru&ton  of  optical  mAruments,  ap  lenfct,  concave 
is  diffufed  through  alj  nature,  and  in  all  bodies,  mirrors,  prifms,  tele/copes,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ufet 
even  ice  kfelf.  We  cannot  fay  to  what  impor-  to  which  they  are  applied, 
tant  knowledge  this  great  difcovery  of  electricity  XVIII.  By  refolving  or  feparating  the  rays  of 
may  lead  if  we  continue  our  inquiries  concerning  light,  phibfophy  has  obtained  true  and  clear  dil- 
It.  'It  appears,  however,  that  we  may  believe,  coyeries  of  the  nature  of  couours.  We  arc  oa- 
Without  any  ioconvenience  or  abfurdity,  that  fire  turally  led  to  imagine  that  colours,  and  their  dif- 
and  light,  coulidered  in  their  firft  principle,  are  fercnt  degrees,  make  a  part  of  the  bodies  that 
one  and  the  fame  fubftancc  duTerently  modified,  prefent  them  to  our  fight;  that  white  is  inherent 
See  Electkici  rv.  Index,  in  mow,  green  in  leaves  and  gra 1 3,  and  red  in  a 

XV.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  cxperiroen-  ftuff  dyed  pf  that  colour,  .  But  this  is  far  from 
t«l  philofophy  is  employed  in  making  the  moll  being  true.  If  an  object,  which  prefents  any  co- 
ingenious  and  mod  ufeful  refearches  concerning  lour  to  our  light,  be  not  illuminated,  it  prefents 
the  nature  of  fire,  its  propagation,  and  the  means  no  colour  whufocver.  In  the  night  all  is  black, 
by  which  its  power  may  be  excited  or  augment-  Colours  therefore  depend  on  light ;  for  without 
ed  ;  concerning  the  phofphorus  and  its  inflamma-  that  we  could  form  no  idea  of  them  :  but  they 
lion  ;  fire  excited  by  the  reflection  of  the  fun's  depend  alfo  on  bodies  ;  for  of  feveral  objects  pre- 
raj  s  from  a  mirror  \  and  on  the  effects  of  fixe  in  feoted  to  the  fame  light,  fome  appear  white, 
general ;  concerning  lightniug  and  its  effects ;  the  others  red,  blue,  &c.  But  all  thefe  matters  being 
tufion  of  metals  ;  gunpowder  and  its  explofion  •,  fepa/ate  from  our  own  bodies,  we  fhould  never 
llime  and  the  elements  of  fire ;  and  an  infinity  of  acquire  auy  ideas  of  them,  if  the  light  tranfmit- 
hke  objects  which  it  explains,  or  concerning  which  ted  or  reflected  by.  thefe  -obj eels  did  not  make 
it  makes  new  difcovcries,  by  the  aid  of  experi.  them  fcrrtible  to  us,  by  ftrikiog  upon  the  organs 
mrnts.  of  our  fight,  and  if  thefe  imprefiions  did  not  re- 

XVL  By  the  word  light,  we  underftand  that  vivc  in  us  thofe  ideas  which  we  have  been  a  fed 

agent  by  which  nature  affects  the  eye  with  that  to  exprefs  by  certain  terms.    For  thefe  reafpns 

lively  and  almoft  conftantly  pleafing  fenfatioa,  philofophy  confider*  colours  from  three  points  of 

which  we  call  ftcingt  and  by  which  we  difcein  view*'      As  in  the  light}  4.  Jn  bodies,  as  being 

the  fize,  figure, colour,  and  fituatian  of  objects,  coloured;  and,  3.  From  the  relation  they  have 

when  at  a  convenient  diftahce.    ^11  philofophers  to  our  vifual  faculties,  whkh  they  particularly 

agree  that  the  light  which  is  diffufed  in  any  affect,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  difi.inguifh 

place  is  a  real  body.   But  what  this  body  is,  and  them. 

by  what  means  it  enters  that  place  where  it  is  per-  It  U  unneceflary  in  this  place  to  fay  more  either 

ceived,  is  a  queftiou  about  which  philofophers  are  on  colour  it)  particular,  or  experimental  philofo- 
phy in  general.  The  different  fubjects  of  thif 
collective  article  are  particularly  treated  under 
their  proper  names,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ; 


divided. 

XVII.  Experimental  philofophy  is  applied  in 
discovering  or  proving,  by  an  infinity  of  experi 


men's,  what  is  the  nature  of  light,  in  what  man-  the  reader  will  therefore  turn,  as  he  has  occafioo, 
ner  it  is  propagated,  what  are  its  velocity  and  pro- 
greffive  motion.  It  alfo  inveftigatca  and  explains 
the  principles  of  optics  properly  fo  called,  and 
fliows  the  directions  which  light  obfcrves  iii  its 
motions.  From  thence  it  proceeds  to  the  examen 
of  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  and  deftribes  the 
laws  and  effects  of  reflect  jd  light.  It  next  treats 
of  the  principles  of  dioptrics,  and  explains  the  laws 
tff  refracted  light,;  apd  laltly,  it  teaches,  from  the 


to  .Acoustics,  Catoptrics,  Chromatics, 
Dioptrics,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  Op- 
tics, Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Magne- 
tism, fife.  c5*c  &c  Alfo  Aerology,  Aero- 
station, Atmosphere,  Burkikg-Glass, 
Colo,  Colour,  Congelation,  Evapora- 
tion, Fire,  Flame,  Fluidity,  Heat,  Icni. 

TION,  LtGHT^SoUND,  StEAM,  WATER,  WlND, 

&C.  •  .  . 
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PHILOSOPHY  has  been  diftinguifbed  by  dif- 
tereut  epithets;  partly  from  its  fubjects,  and  part- 
ly from  its  teachers  :  as, 

1.  Philosophy,  Aristotelian.  See  Ari- 
stotelians, Aristotle,  §  3,  and  Philoso- 
phy. Sf3.  I. 

2.  Philosophy,  Cartesian.  SccAstrono- 
m y ,  -Index ,  and  Cartesians. 

3.  Philosophy,  Critical,  a  name  given  to 
a  new  Syfiem  of  Science*  (if  indeed  it  may  be  i'o 
fly  led,  founded  by  Immanml  Kant,  regius  pro- 
feffor  of  Logic  and  Metaphyfics,  in  the  umveifity 
of  Koen'igfbcrg.  This  iyftem,  it  is  faiJ,  is  very 
much  admired  in  Germany,  though  for  <ujba:,  we 
arc  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  difcovcr.  *«  To  ex- 
plain the  philofophy  of  Kant/'  X*»ys  a  lsaioed 
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foreigner,  who  defcribes  it  in  the  Supp.  to  lh* 
Enc.  Brit.)  "  in  all  its  details,  would  require  a 
long  and  painful  ftudy,  without  producing  any 
real  advantage  to  the  reader.  The  language  of 
the  author  is  equally  obfeure,  and  his  reafoniugs 
equally  fubtle,  with  thofe  of  the  commentators, 
of  Ariftotle  in  the  15  tti  century."  44  The  fourge 
of  thisobfcurity(fay8  Dr  Gleig)  is  fufliciently  ob> 
vious.  Befides  employing  a  valt  number  of  words 
of  his  own  invention,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
Kant  ufes  expreffions  which  have  been  loug  fa- 
miliar to  meUphyficians,  in  a  fenfe  different  from 
that  ;in  which  they  arc  generally  received  ;  and 
hence  a  large  portion  of  time  is  requifite  to  ena- 
ble the  molt  fagacious  muid  to  afcertain  with 
precifion  tbc  import  tf  his  phrafcology*  The 

difficulty 
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ffifficuUy^  comprehending  this  pWlotophy  has  of  Kant's  extraordinary  fyffetfr,  With"  ttfefolfow*- 
contributed  niore  ttafttdnytliftg  etfc}  to  bring  it  ing  fummary  of  his  moral  principles :  "Kant 
into  vogue,  and  to  rtrtfc  the/fata*  *>f  'rts^ -  author."  fecma  to  contend,  that  the  anions  of  men  fhould 
«•  Kant  divides  all  our  knowledge  info  rfear  which  be  directed  td  no  end  whatever;  for  he  exprefsly 
is  a  priori,  and  that  which  1*  a  pofieriorii  Know-  condemns,  as  an  end  of  a8hmt  the  purfuit  eithef 
ledge  ctpribrl  is"  conferred  lipon  uVby  Natute.  -of  our  own  happinefs,  or  of  the  happinefs  of 
Knowledge  a  pofteriori  is  derived  from  our  fenf, \-  others,  whether  temporal  or  eternal }  btrt  actions 
lions,  dr  from  experience,  and  is  by  our  author  performed  for  nd  purpofe  are  fordy  indications 
denominated  empyric.  '  One  would  be  induced,  of  the  very  effeftc*  of  folly.  Such  actions  are 
by  this'acconirti-  to  believe,  that  Kant  intended  indeed  ImpoffiHeto  beings  endued  with  reafon, 
to  revive  the  fyftem  of  innate  ideas  ;  but  foch  is  pa  (lions,  and  appetites}  for  if  there  be  that  beauty 
riot  liis  fyftem.  lie  confiaeri  all  our  knowledge  m  virtue  for  which  Kant  and  the  Itoics  contend, 
as  acquired.  He'  maintains  that  experience  is  the  it  cannot  be,  but  that  the  virtuous  man  mutt  feet 
oecrtfiotial  eattfe,  or  produBriee  of  all  our  know*  afr  internal  pleafnre,  when  he  perforins  a  virtuous 
ledge,  and  that  without  it  wc  could  not  Have  a  action,  or  reflects  upon  ms  paft  conduct."  On 
fingle  idea.  Onr  id  ess  a  prhri,  he  fays,  are  pro*  the  whole,  profelTor  Kant's  fyftem  of  Critical 
duced  with  experience,  but  they  are  not  produ-  Philofophy  affords  an  additional  evidence  to  the 
cediyit,  or  do  not  proceed  from  it.  They  exift  many  which  modern  philofophy  affords,  of  the 
in  the  mind  j  they  arc  the  firms  of  the  miodv—  trath  of  Cicero's  remark,  "  That  there  is  nothing 
Time  and  fpace  are  tw8  effential  firm  of  the  fo  abfurd,  but  what  has  been  advanced  by  fome 
mind— Extetifon  fs  nothing  real  but  as  the  firm  phiiofophcr  or  other." 

of  our  fenfations.— >f ritbmrtit  Is  derive©*  from  ttl«  '  4.  Phuosop'hy^  Experimental.    See  Phi- 
form  of  our  internal  fenfe,  and  Geometry  from   LOSOPrtY,  Pari  It.' 

that  of  pur  external  Oar  underftandirig  cdlledrs      5.  Philosophy,  Lbibwitziah.  SeeLtfBMiT- 
the  idcAs  received  by  the  iinprtftiobs  mado  on    han  Philosophy. 

our  organs  of  fenfe,  confers  on  thefe  ideas unity      6.  Philosophy,  Moral.  See  Mosal  Philo- 
by  a  particular  force  a  priori  /  and  thereby  forms   soph  Y. 

the  reprefentation  of  each  object.  .  Thus,  a  man  7.  Philosophy,  Natural.  See  Nat  c  it  a  b 
is  fucceffively  frruck  with  the  impreflions,  of  all  Histoiiy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Philoso- 
the  parts,  which  form  a  particular  garden.   His   phy,  and  PHYsrcs. 

uftderftandiog*  unites  thefe  impreffions,  or  the      PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  eeclefiaitica?  htftotian 
ideas  refulting  from  them  ;  and  in  the  unity  -pro*  of  the  4<h -century,  born  in  Cappadocia",  who  wrote 
duced  by  that  unifying  act,  it  acquires  the  idea  of  an  abridgment  of  ccclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  which 
the  garden.    If  the  objefls,  which  produce  the  he  treats  Athanafius  with  focie  feverify.  This 
impreffions,  afford  alfo  the  matter  of  the  ideas,  work  contains  many  curious  and  interefting  par- 
then  the  ideas  are  empyric;  but  If  the  objects  on-  ticulars.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  Hcrrry  de  Va- 
ly  unfold  the  forms  of  the  thought,  the  idea*  are  lois  in  Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  alfo  attributed 
tt  priori  P*    **  The  writings  of  Kant  are  multifa-  to  him  a  book  againft  Porphyry. 
Tious.    The  work  entitled,  The  Critique  of  Pure      ( r. )  PHILOSTRATUS,  Flavius,  an  ancient 
Reafan,  is  divided  into  feveral  fection?,  under  the  Greek  author,  who  flourifhed  between  A.  D.  190 
ridiculous  titles  of  JEJIbetie  tranfcendentdl  $  of  and  344.    He  wrote  The  Life  of  sfpottotiius  Tyatf 
Tranfecndcnial  Logic  ;  of  the  pure  ideas  of  the  *n>   *ui,  and  fome  Other  tracts  ftill  extant.  Eufebius 
■derftanding  ;  of  the  tranfeendental  judgment  f  of  calls  him  an  Athenian,  becaofe  he  taught  at  A- 
the  paralogi/m  of  pure  reafon  ;  of  the  ideal  tron*   thens;  but  Eunapius  and  Su?da3  always  fpeak  of 
fcendentai ;  of  the  eriticifm  offpeadative  theologies ;   him  as  a  Lemnian :  and  he  bimferf  bints  as  much 
of  the  difdpline  of  pure  reafon,"  &c.   Soch  is  the  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius.    He  frequented  the 
wondcrlul  jargon  of  literary  nonfenfe,  which  of  fchools  of  the  fophifts,  particularly ■  Damiamus  of 
late  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  literati  in   Ephefus,  Proclus  Naucr&titas,  and  Hippodromua 
Germany.    Our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  will   of  LarifTa.    He  was  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
think  we  have  given  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  our  whom  the  philofophic  emprefs  Julia  Augufta, 
-profeffdr's  Critical  Philofophy.  We  fhan  therefore  wife  of  Severus,  had  continually  about  her.  By 
conclude  with  a  very  (hort  fpecimen  of  his  theo-  her  command  he  wrote  the  Lire  of  ApoMonras, 
logical  and  moral  philofophy.   After  arguing,  that  as  he  himfelf  informs  us.   Suidas  and  Hefychius 
'*  The  proofs  of  natural  theology,  taken  from  the  fay  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  firft  at  A- 
ord<*r  and  beauty  of  the  univerle,  Sec.  are  proofs  thens,  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the  reign  of  Seire- 
only  in  apprarance  ;— thnt  it  is  impoffible  to  know  rus  to  that  of  Philip,  -vho  obtained  the  empire  !q 
that  Go\l  exifts,"  and-that  "  the  proof  of  a  God   244.   philoftratus's  Life  of  Apollonius  has  erro- 
'  is  nothing  more  than  the  perjuafion,  that  happinefs  nooufly  been  attributed  to  Lncian,  becaofe  it  has 
is  connected  with  virtue  by  a  Being  upon  whom  been  printed  with  fome  of  that  author's  pieces, 
nature  depends;"  he  makes  the  following  fingu-  Philoftratus  endeavours,  as  Cyril  obferves,  tore- 
lar  remarks  upon  oaths :  "  As  it  would  be  abfurd  prefertt  Apollonius  as  a  wonderful  and  extraordi- 
to  fw.ar,  that  G.jd  exiftB,  it  is  ftiil  a  qUeft'iun  to  nary  perfbn.  (See  Apollonius,  N°       The  fo- 
be  nVtrrmincd,  whether  an  oath  would  be  pofli-  phiftical  and  affected  ftyle  of  Philoftratus,  the 
bit-  /.^obligatory,  if  one  were  to  make  it  tbus:  fources  whence  his  materials  have  been  drawn, 
—  /  f<w:ar  on  the  fuppoftion,  tbht  God  exifts.  It  is  and  the  aWiirdfties  and  contradictions  with  which 
extremely  probable,  (adds  he,)  that-  all  jSmere  -he  abounds,  plainly  fhow  his  hiftory  to  behothiflg 
oaihs,  t  »ken  with  rsfleSibn,  have  been  taken  in  no  bin  a  collection  of  rabies.   His  works,  however, 
other  fea£  !"— -Dr  Glcig  concludes  his  account  have  enj^ged  the  attention  of  tritice  of  the  firft 

dafs. 
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claf*.  A  very  exact,  and  beautiful  edition  waj  mour  and  with  hit  firmnefar  and  forgave  bfra* 
publifhed  at  Leipfic,  1709,  in  folio,  by  Olearius,  Phiioxenus  died  at  Ephefus.  about  A,  A.  C.  380. 
profefTor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  A  tranflation  into  (s.'a^PjtiLOXtNUs,  1.  an  officer  of  Alexander, 
Englifh  was  publifhed  by  Blount.  (See  Blount,'  y ho, received  Cilicia  at  the  general  divifion  of  the 
N°  1.)  At  the  end  of  Apollonius's  Life  there  are  provinces.  He  feems  to  be  confounded  with  Pui- 
95  letters  which  go  under  his  name.  They  are  lotas.  a.  A  fon  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  given  to 
not,  however,  believed  to  be  his ;  the  ftyle  being   Felopidas  as  ah  hoftage. 

very  affected,  and  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  PHILIP,  James, Efq.  of  Greenlaw^a  late  eminent 
forgery.  Some  of  them,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  Scott ifh  lawyer,  born  at  Greenlaw,  in  the  parifli 
determine  which,  were  written  by  his  nephew,  of  Glencrofs,  in  Mid  Lothian,  and  educated  un- 
(See  N°  a.)  as  were  alfo  the  laft  iS  in  the  book  of  der  Heineccius,  VitriarUis,  and  other  eminent  civi. 
images.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  title  runs  not  Hans  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Soon  after  his  re- 
PhUoftrat'h  but  PbUoflratorum  qvee  fuperfunt  omnia,  turn  from  abroad,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
/  (a— 4.)  Philostratvs,  nephew  of  the  prece-  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  an  office  which  he  exe- 
ding,  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  cuted  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  advantage  to  his 
wrote  an  Account  of  the  Lives  of  the  Sophifist  which  country.  He  was  remarkable  for.  mildnefs  and  ur- 
is  extant,  and  contains  many  particulars  which  bantty,  yet  no  lefs  fo  for  inflexible  rectitude.  An 
are  to  be  met  with  no  where  elfe.  There  were  inftance  of  his  fpirit  is  recorded  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
other  two  Pbilqfiratit  both  philofophers,  who  Stat.  Account.  Vol.  XV.  p.  444.  wherein,  in  a  cafe 
flourifhed,  the  one  under  Auguftus,  the  other  un-  of  an  apprentice  entitling  on  board  the  Sea-Horfe, 
der  Nero.  he  imprifoned  Captain  Pallifer  (afterwards  Admi- 

PH1LOTAS,  the  name  of  two  generals,  who  ral  Sir  Hugh)  for  refuting  to  deliver  up  the  boy ; 
fought  under  Alexander  the  Great.  To  one  of  for  which  Philip  received  the  public  approbation 
them  Cilicia  was  allotted,  on  his  death.  (See  Ma-   of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  1754. 
cedon,  §  it.)  A  3d,  who  alfo  fought  bravely      (1.)  *  PHILTER.  »./.  [fnAfn }  pbtitre,  French.} 
under  Alexander,  was  the  fon  of  Parmenio;  but   Something  to  caufc  love.— 
was  put  to  death  for  confpiring  againft  that  mo-  The  melting  kifs  that  Hps 

narch ;  A.  A.  C.  330.  Phu  Q.  Curt.  vi.  ix.  The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.        Cleave  land. 

PHILOTIS,  a  fervant  maid  at  Rome,  who  laved         You  need  not  fear  a  philter  in  the  draught, 
her  countrymen  from  deftruction.  After  the  fiege  Dry  den. 

of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates  affembled  an  — A  pbiiter  that  has  neither  drug  nor  enchantment 
army,  and  marched  againft  the  capital,  demand-  in  it.  Addiftm. 

ing  all  the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  city  as  the  (a.)  Philter  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  puua, 
only  conditions  of  peace.  The  demand  altonifh-  /  love,  or  a  Iroer.  Philters  are  diftinguifhed 
ed  the  fenators;  and  when  they  refufed  to  comply,  into  true  and  fpurious,  and  were  given  by  the 
Philotis  advifed  them  to  fend  all  their  female  flaves  Greeks  and  Romans  to  exite  love.  (See  Lovi, 
difguifed  in  matron's  clothes,  and  fhe  offered  to  §  5.)  The  fpurious  are  fpel Is  or  charms,  fuppofed 
march  herfelf  at  their  head.  Her  advice  was  fol-  to  have  an  effect  beyond  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
lowed :  and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feafted  late  ture  by  fome  magic  virtue  $  fuch  are  tbofe  faid  to 
in  the  evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  be  given  by  old  women,  witches,  &c— The  true 
fallen  afleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  fignal  philters  are  tbofe  fuppofed  to  work  their  effect,  by 
lor  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  fome  natural  and  magnetical  power.  Many  grave 
whole  was  fuccefsful ;  the  Fidenates  were  con-   authors  have  believed  the  reality  of'thefe  philters, 

Siered  j  and  the  fenate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  and  alleged  facts  in  confirmation  of  their  fenti- 
e  female  flaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the   ments ;  among  the  reft,  Van  He  l  mos  t.    But  all 
drefs  of  the  Roman  matrons.  philters,  whatever  facts  may  be  alleged,  are  mere 

(1.)  PH1LOXENUS,  a  dithyrambic  poet  of  chimeras. 
Cythera.    He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Dionyfius      (3.)  Philter,  or  Philtre,  [Philtrum],  in  phar- 
tyrant  of  Sicily  for  fome  time,  till  be  offended  him   macy.  &c.  a  ftraincr. 

by  (educing  one  of  his  female  fingers.  During  his      *  To  Philter,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
confinement  he  wrote  an  allegorical  poem,  called   charm  to  love. — Let  not  thofe  that  have  rcpudia- 
Cpchps;  in  which  he  delineated  the  character  ted  the  more  inviting  fins,  flicw  themfelvcs  pbil- 
of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus  and   tred  and  bewitched  by  this.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 
reprefented  his  mifirefs  under  that  of  GalaUa,  and      PH1LYCA,  in  botany.   See  Ph  v  lic  a. 
himfelf  under  that  of  XJljjjes.    The  tyrant,  who      FHILYPEATJX.   See  Philippeaux. 
was  fond  of  poetry  and  applaufe,  liberated  Phi-      PHILYRA,  in  fabulous  hirtory,  one  of  the  O- 
loxenus ;  but  the  poet  refufed  to  purchafe  his  ceamdes,  whom  Saturn  met  in  Thrace.  The  god, 
liberty  by  laying  things  unworthy  of  himfelf,  and   to  cfcape  from  the  vigilance  of  Rhea,  changed 
applauding  the  wretched  verfes  of  Dionyfius,  and   himfelf  into  a  horfe,  to  enjey  the  company  of  Phi- 
therefore  he  was  fent  to  the  quarries.   Being  fet   lyra,  by  whdm  he;  had  a  Ion,  half  a  man  and  half 
at  liberty,  he  fome  time  after  was  afked  his  opi-   a  horfe,  called  Chiron.  Pbilyra  was  fo  afhamed 
nion  at  a  fcaft  about  fome  verfes  which  Dionyfius  of  giving  birth  to  fuch  a  monfter,  that  fhe  entreat- 
had  juft  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had   ed  the  gods  to  change  her  nature.   She  was  ac- 
received  with  the  greateft  applaufe.   Phiioxenus  cordingly  metamorpbofcd  into  a  tree,  called  by- 
gave  no  anfwer,  but  be  ordered  the  guards  that  her  name  among  t,be  Geeeks. 
furrounded  the  tyrant's  Uble  to  take  him  back  to      PHILYRKS,  in  ancient  pcop!c,  near  Pontus. 
the  quarries.  Dionyfius  was  pleafcd  with  his  hu-      PH1LYRLDES,  a  nunc  of  Cuib.on. 
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PHIMOSIS,  or  rather  Phymosis.   See  Medi-  great  hofpitality,  and  whom  he  inftructed  in  the 
Cinf,  and  Surgery,  Indexes-  eafieft  and  fpeedieft  wiy  of  arriving  in  Colchis. 

PHINEAS,  or)  or,  as  the  Jews  prononncc  it,   He  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

PHINEHAS,  )  Pimchas,  the  fon  of  Eleazar,      PH1NTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  at  tho 
and  grandfon  of  Aaron.    He  was  the  third  high    mouth  of  the  Chimarra.  Cicero,  in  Vetr, 
prieft  of  the  Jews,  and  difcharged  this  office  from      PHIPPS,  Conftantine-J  hn,  J,  rd  Mulgrave, 
A.M.  «57i  till  a59o.    He  is  particularly  com.   and  F.  R.  S.  a  late  celebrated  Britifh  navigator, 
mended  in  Scripture  for  the  zeal  he  fhewed  for   born  in  1746.    He  was  gre.tt-grandfon  of  Con- 
the  prefervation  of  his  countrymen  from  idolatry,   ftantine  Phipps,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1 714, 
on  two  different  occasions;  as  recorded  in  Num.    and  fon  of  Conftantire,  the  ifl  lord  Mulprave,  by 
35.  7—15,  and  Jofh.  xxii.  13—34.    The  jtift  ven-   Catharine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Anglefea.  He 
geanee  he  executed  on  Zimri,  a  prince  of  Simeon,    fucceeded  his  father  in  1 775.    He  entered  young 
and  Cozbi,  a  princefs  of  Midian,  happened  A.  M.    into  the  naval  fervice,  under  his  uncle,  the  Earl 
4553.   The  dignity  of  the  high  priefthood  conti*   of  Briftol.   He  wa«  elected  M.  P.  for  Lneoln,  a:id 
nued  in  the  race  of  Phinehas,  from  Aaron  down   became  an  able  fpc.ikcr.   He  was  alfo  eminent  aa 
to  the  high-prieft  Eli,  for  about  333  years;  when   a  naval  commander,  and  made  a  Fcyage  to  the 
it  was  forfeited  by  the  wickednei's  of  Eli's  fons.   North  Pole,  from  June  4.  to  Sept.  34.  1773,  to 
It  returned,  however,  again  into  the  family  of  determine  how  far  navigation  was  practicable  to 
Eleazar  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who,  having  ktlled    the  North  Pole;  an  accurate  account  of  which  he 
Abimelcch,  and  the  other  priefts  and  people  of   publifhed  in  1774.  He  is  atfo  faid  to  have  written 
Nob  (fee  Doeg),  gave  the  high  priefthood  to   the  mafterly  Introduction  to  Captain  Cook's  lift 
Zadok,  of  the  race  of  Phinehas.  At  the  fame  time   Voyage.    He  married  Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter 
David  had  Abiathar  with  him,  of  the  race  of  Eli,   of  Nathaniel  Cbolmondeh-y,  Efq-  of  Honlham,  in 
who  performed  the  functions  of  high  prieft.   So    Yorkfliire,  June  ao.  1787;  a  rich  heirefs,  whY> 
that,  after  the  death  of  Saul,  David  continued    died  in  1780,  leaving  a  daughter.  He  was  created 
the  priefthood  to  ZadoW  and  Abiathar  conjointly,   a  Britifh  Peer,  June  17,  1790;  and  died  at  Liege, 
But,  towards  the  end  of  David's  reign,  Abiathar   October  10,  1791;  leaving  a  large  fortune,  and 
havingj'oined  in  the  confpiracy  of  Adonijah,  to  the  moft  complete  library  in  England,  for  all 
the  prejudice  of  Solomon,  he  was  difgraced,  and    works  on  Naval  Science.  , 
/, adok  only  was  acknowledged  as  high  prieft.      *  PHIZ.  n.f.  [This  word  is  formed  by  a  ridl- 
The  priefthood  continued  in  his  family  till  after  the   culous  contraction  from  phyfognomy,  and  thou  Id 
captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to  the  deftruction   therefore,  if  it  be  written  at  all,  be  written  pby-z.] 
of  the  temple.  But,  from  the  beginning  of  Zadok's   The  face,  in  a  fenfe  of  contempt. — 
priefthood  alone,  and  the  excluQon  of  Abiathar,         His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features 
to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is  1084  years.   As  amifs, 

Phinehas  lived  after  the  death  of  Jofbua,  and      As  if  being  a  traitor  had  alter'd  his  piths..  >• 
before  the  firft  fervitude  under  Cufhanrifhath  aim,  Stepney. 
during  the  republic,  (Judges  xvii.  6.  xviii.  t.  xxi.       PHLA,  an  ifland  in  lake  Tritoni*,  Herat,  iv. 
24.)  his  death  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  A.M.      *  PHLEBOTOMIST.  n.f.  [phlebotcmijle,  Fr. 
4590.   It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  the   from  f>.t±  and  up*:]   One  that  opens  a  vein; 
robbery  of  Micah  happened ;  that  the  tribe  of  Dan   a  bloodletter. 

made  a  conqueft  of  Laifh ;  and  the  enormity  was  *  To  PHLEBOTOlNnZE.  V.  a.  [phh-haisntifer, 
committed  upon  the  wife  of  the  Levite.  (Judges  Fr.  from  phlebotomy.']  To  let  blood.— The  trail 
xx.  a8.)  Phinehas's  fucceffor  in  the  high  prieft*  bodies  of  men  muft  be  phlebotomiftd.  How,'. 
hood  was  Abiezer,  or  Abiftiuah.  The  Rabbins  (1.)  *  PHLEBOTOMY,  n.f.  [**iC*om« 
allow  a  very  long  life  to  Phinehas.  Some  fay  he  oy  fa,  vena,  and  rt^A'pblebotomie%  FiJ.  Btcodiet- 
lived  to  the  time  of  the  high  prieft  Eli,  or  even  to  ting;  the  act  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for 
that  of  Samfon.  medical  intentions.— MJch'S.amy  is  not  cure,  but 

PHINEUS,  in  fabulons  hiftory,  was  fon  of  mifchief ;  the  blood  fo  flowing  as  if  the  body  were 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  or,  according  to  foroe,  all  vein,  tiolyday. — In  indifpi  fitions  of  the  liver  or 
of  Neptune.  He  became  king  of  Thrace,  or  fplcen,  confiderations  are  made  in  pblebotomy  to 
Bithynia.  He  married  Cleopatra  or  Cleobula,  their  fituarion.  Brr.<wn.— Pains  from  the  fpending 
the  daughter  of  Boreas,  by  whom  he  had  Ptexippus  of  the  fpirits,  come  neareft  to  the  copious  aud 
and  Pandion.  After  her  death,  be  married  Idaea  fvvift  lofs  cf  fpirits  by  phlebotomy.  Harv. 
or  Idothxa,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idaea,'  (1.)  Phlebotomy.  See  Lancet,  §  2 ;  and 
jealous  of  his  former  wife's  children,  accufed  them   St)  r  g  f.  r  y.  Index. 

of  attempts  upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  or,  PH  LEGE  LAS,  an  Indian  monarch  beyond  thte 
as  others  aflert,  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue;  on  Hydafpes,  who  furremlervd  to  Alexander.  £>. 
which  they  were  condemned  by  Phineus  to  be   Curt.  9.  t.. 

deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty  was  foon  after  PHLEGETHON.  [fkiytit:,  Or.  i.e.  burning.} 
ptmifhed  by  the  gods;  for  Phineus  fuddenly  be-  in  mythology,  a  river  of  Hell,  whole  water* 
came  blind,  and  the  Harpies  were  fent  by  Jupiter  flamed.  Fit;?*  j£n.  vi.  550. 
to  keep  him  in  continual  alarm,  and  to  fpoil  the  (1.)  *  PHLEGM,  n.  f.  [t*>yM* ;  phlcgme,  Fr.]  r. 
meats  on  his  table.  He  was  afterwards  delivered  The  watery  humour  of  the  body,  which,  when  it 
from  thefe  monfters  by  his  brothers-in-law  Zetes  predominates,  is  fuppofed  to  produce  fluggi/hneft 
and  Calais,  who  purfued  them  as  far  as  the  Stro-   or  dttllnefs. — 

phades.  He  likewifc  recovered  his  light  by  means  Write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegms 

of  the  Argonauts,  whom  be  had  receive  with  Ro/evvmo*. 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  U.  K  k  k  Ou* 
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Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme,  extraordinary-  cclipfe  of  the  fun  attended 

They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  wr'te  with   earthquake,  lias  been  fuppofed  to  a'.!n«'e  to'i 


darknefs  and  earthquake  that  happened  st 
Saviour's  pnffion.    But  thia  has  been 
among  the  learned  ;  Whifton  and  othe 
the  affirmative,  and  Syke6  the  negative. 
PHLEOKA.    See  Pa l  l  e  n  e  . 
PHLEGYjE,  an  ancient  people  of 
who,  under  their  leader  Ph leg Y as,  plon^ 


phlegm.  Pope. 
Let  melancholy  rule  fupreme, 
Cho'er  prcfide,  or  bloo;!  or  phlegm.  Swift. 
a.  Water  among  the  chymifts. — Linen  cloth, 
dipped  in  fpirit  of  wre,  is  not  burnt  by  the 
flame,  becaufe  the  phlegm  of  the  liquor  defends 
the  cloth.  Boyle. 

(a  )  Phlegm,  in  the  animal  economy,  was  one  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Apoilo  at  Delphi, 
of  the  four  humour?  whereof  the  ancients  flip-  of  them  afterwards  fettled  at  Phocis.  Pan/. 
pofed  the  blood  to  be  compofed.    The  chemifts   Horn.  II  13. 

make  phlegm  or  water  an  elementary  body;  the      PHLEGYAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a 
characters  of  which  are  fluidity,  infipidity,  and    Mars,  king  of  'he  Lapitha:  in  Theffaly,  and 
Tolatility. 

(1.)  •  PHLEGM AGOGUES.  n.f.  and 
;  pblegmagogue,  Fr.]  A  purge  of  the  milder  fort, 
fuppofed  to  evacuate  phlegm,  and  leave  the 
other  humours. — Phlegmagogues  muft  evacuate  it. 
Fioyer. 


of  Ix  ion,  and  of  Coronis,  the  mother  of 
lapius,  by  Apollo.    Phlcgyas,  in  revenge 
daughter's  difcrace,  cplltded  an  arcjjy  of 
Phlegyae,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
temple;  for  which  Apollo  killed  biin  and  pleas' 
him  in  hell,  with  a  large  ft  one  ready  to  fall  on  bat 


(a.)  Phlegmacogufs,  in  medicine^ compre-  head.  PauA  ix.  36.  Ovid,  Met.  v.  87. 
hend  hcrmodacryls  agaric,  turbith,  jalap,  &c.  *  PHLEME.  n.J.  [from  pklxbotomm*  Lat.]  1; 

PHLEGMASI/E,  an  order  of  difeafes,  in  Dr  fleam,  fo  it  is  commonly  written;  an  inftrumes 

Cullen's  fyftem  of  ..phyfic.  See  Medicine,  Index,  which  is  placed  on  the  vein,  and  driven  into  it  w& 

(1.)  *  PHLEGMATICK.  adj.  [fktynal  xo< ;  a  blow,  particularly  in,  bleeding 
phlegmatlqtte,  French,  from  phle%m.\  1.  Abounding      PHLEOS.  SeePHEos. 
n  phlegm. — The  putrid  vapours,  though  exciting      PHLEUM,  in  botany,  Cat's-tail  Grass, 

a  fever,  do  colliquate  the  phlegmat'uk  humours  of  genus  cf  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tttj 

the  body.  Harvey. — Chewing  and  fmoaking  of  andria  clafs  of  plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  metho4 


tobacco  is  only  proper  for  phlegmatic  people. 
Jtrbuthnot.  a.  Generating  phlegm. — A  neat's  foot, 
I  fear,  is  too  phlegmatic  a  meat.  Shake/peart.— 
Neprces  transplanted  into  cold  and  phlegmatic 
habitations,  continue  their  hue.  3.  Watery. — 
Spirit  of  wine,  diftillcd  often  from  fait  of  tartar, 
grows  by  every  diflillation  more  and  more  aqueous 
and  phlegmatic.  Newton.  3.  Dull;  cold;  frigid. — 
The  inhabitants  are  of  a  heavy  phlegmatic  temper . 
Addifon.— 

To  leave  the  bofom  of  thy  love, 

For  any  phlegmatic  defign  of  ftate.  Southern. 

(2.)  A  PHLhGMATrcK  Habit,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  is  fuppofed  to  give  rife  to  catarrhs,  coughs, 
Sec 


ranking  under  the  4th  order.  Gramme. 

PHLIAS,  the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  0* 
of  the  AigQnauts.  Pau/.  W.  it.  J 
PHLIUS".  [gen.  with].   Three  ancient  towaii 
1.  Of  Peloponnefus,  in  Sycioh,  now  called  Sta- 
ph lic  a:  a.  In  Elis:  3.  In  Argoiis,  now  called 
Drkpane. 
PllLOEUS.  an  epithet  of  Bacchus. 
PHLOGISTIC,  adj.  [from  pblogi/lon.]  "I 
matory  ;  of  or  belonging  to  phlegmon,  or  11 
nubility.    In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Dr  Culle*, 
of  inflammatory  difeafes.    See  Medicine,  hits. 
Dr  Brown,  alfo  in  his  firft  edition  of  his  Element* 
Median*,  ufed  this  Word  in  a  fenfe  fome»b*t 
flinilar,  and  the  oppofite  term  ^ntiphlogipc  f* 


(1.)  *  PHLEGMON.  n./{v*Aiytt*r».]  An  inflam-  difeafes  of  debility";*  but  he  afterwards  cb^ed 

mation;  a  burning  tumour. — Phlegmon,  or  in-  thefe  terms  to  Sthenic  and  Asthenic. as  tnore 

flammation  is  the  firft  degeneration  from  good  proper  to  exprefs  difeafes  of  ftrength  and  we^ked* 

blood.  Wifeman.  Sec  Brunonian  Svstem,  §  4. 

(a-.)  Phlegmon, 7  o    Medicine  Irder  PHLOG1STICATED,.  adj.  in  chemiftry,  »n> 

Phlegmone.     5                    '  prcgnated  with  the  imaginary  principle  of  P«i> 

*  PHLEGMON OUS.  adj.  [from  phlegmon.]  In-  giston  ;  a  word,  now  nearly  obfolete,  the  prmci- 

flammatory;  burning.-wlt  is  generated  fecopdarily  pie  upon  which  it  was  founded  being  found  falfe. 

out  of  the  dregs  and  remainder  of  $  phlegmonous  or  (1.)  •  PHLOGISTON,  n.f.  [fK»yim,  from 

oedematic  tumour.  Harvey.        ,  1.  A  chcmioaljiquor  extremely  inflamma- 

PULEGON,  furnamtd  Tfali'hinus,  was  born  in  ble.    a.  The  infUmmaf>le  part  of  any  body. 

Trails,  a  city  of  Lydia.    He  was  the  empcrop  (2.)  Phlogiston.      1.  dcf.  a.),  was  a  fcrm 

Hadrian's  freed  man,  and  lived  to  the  1 8th  year  formerly  ufed  by  chemilts,  to  exprefs  a  principle 

of  Antoninus  Pius.    He  wrote  feveral  works  of  which  was  fuppofed  to  enter  the  compofiticn 

jfroat  erudition,  of  which  we  have  nothing  left  of  various  bodies,  but  which  is  now  exploded, 

but  fragments.    Among  thefe  was  a  Hiftory  of  and  proved  to  have  no  exiftence.    The  bodiei 


the  Olympiads,  A  Trcittife  ot  Long-lived  Perlbns, 
and  another  of  Wonderful  Things.  The  titles  of 
part  of  the  reft  of  Phlcgon's  writings  are  prefcrved 
by  Suidas.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  Hiftory 
of  Hadrian  publifhcd  u'uler  Phlcgon's  name,  was 


which  were  thought  to  contain  it  in  the  laigrft 
quantity  are  the  inflammable  fubftances  ;  and  the 
property  which  thefe  fubftances  pofllfs  of  burg 
fufceptible  of  inflammation  was  thought  to  de- 
pend on  this  principle;  and  hence  it  was  fome- 


written  by  Hadrian  bimftlf.  A  pafl'age,  quoted  times  called  the  Principle  of  Inflammability. 
fcy  Euiebius  from  one  of  hi*  works,  refpedin;  an   Inflammation,  according  to  this  doArinc,  was  (fee 

1  feparation 
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reparation  of  this  principle,  or  pblo^ijlau,  from  the  purple  flower*  in  whorls.  They  are  all  ornamental 

other  matter  which  oompofcd  the  combuftible  plants ;  and  deferve  a  place  in  gardens,  aa  they 

body.   As  the  emiffion  of  light  and  heat  aiways  are  fufficiently  hardy  to  end  me  the  ordinary  win- 

attended  its  reparation,  the  chemiAs  concluded  ters  in  this  climate:  they  jequirei  however,  a 

that  it  was  light  and  heat  combined  with  other  pretty  warm  ft  mat  ion.   There  are  two  fpecies  pe- 

matter  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  that  it  was  fotne  ouliarly  adapted  to  the  fhrubbery,  via. 
highly  claftic  and  very  fubtile  matter,  on  certain      i,  Phlomis  Fructicosa,  a  native  of  Spain 

modifications  of  which  heat  and  ligirt  depended,  and  Sicily.    Of  this  theie  are  3  varieties,  1.  The 

But  its  exigence,  as  a  chemical  principle  in  the  broad- leaved  J erufalrm  Sage  tree,  is  now  very  com- 

compofitton  of  bodies,  is  now  fully  proved  to  be  mon  in  our  gardens.    Its  beauty  is  great,  and  its 

falfe.   Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  the  firft  who  eftar-  culture  very  eafy.   It  grows  to  about  5  feet  lijgh, 

blifhed  chemiftry  on  Scientific  ground.   From  Ins  and  fpreads  its  branches  without  order,  all  around, 

time  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  no  The  old  branches  are  covered  with  a  dirty, 

real  improvement  was  made.   The  progrefs  this  greenifh,  dead,  falling,  ill  looking  bark ;  and  this 

fcience  has  made  fince  that  period  is  owing  to  the  is  the  word  property  of  this  fhrub;  but  the 

important  difcovery  of  the  exi Hence  of  heat  younger  fhoots  are  white  and  beautiful  \  they  are 

in  a  ftate  of  compofitton  with  other  matter.  four»cornered,  woolly,  and  foft  to  the  touch. 

Heat  thus  combined,  lofes  its  activity,  or  becomes  The  leaves  are  roundifn,  oblong,  and  moderately 


infentible,  juft  as  acids,  or  any  other  active  fub- 
ftance,  lofe  their  apparent  qualities  in  compofition. 
Heat,  in  this  combined  ftate,  was  called  by  its 
ingenious  difcovcrcr,  Dr  Black,  latent  heat,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  atmof- 
phere,  which  owes  its  exiftence  as  an  elaftic  fluid 
to  the  quantity  of  latent  heat  that  it  contains. 
After  this  difcovery,  Dr  Crawford,  confidering 
tbat  air  was  abforbed  by  a  burning  body,  con- 
cluded that  the  heat  which  appears  in  the  com- 
bo Irion  of  a  combuftible  body,  is  the  heat  that 
had  before  exifted  in  the  air  which  was  con  fumed 
by  the  burning  body.   M.  Lavoisier  and  others. 


large  *,  thefc  grow  oppofite  at  the  joints  of  the 
fhrub  on  lonjr,  foot-ftalks.  They  are  hoary  to  a 
degree  of  whitenefs,  and  their  foot-ftalks  are 
wooly,  white,  tough,  and  ftrong.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  at  the 
top  joints  of  the  young  fhoots,  in  large  whorled 
bunches.  They  are  labiated,  each  confiftmg  of 
two  hot,  the  upper  end  forked,  and  bending  over 
the  other.  The  colour  is  a  moft  beautiful  yel- 
low, and  being  large,  they  exhibit  their  golden 
flowers  at  a  great  diftance.  a.  The  narrow  leav- 
ed Jerusalem  Sage  tree,  is  of  lower  growth  than  the 
other,  feldom  rifing  higher  than  a  yard  or  4  feet. 


profecuting  this  inquiry,  found  that  the  combuf-   This  fhrub  is  in  every  nfpect  like  the  other ;  on 


tibte  body,  while  it  is  burning,  unites  with  the 
bafts  of  the  air,  and  that  the  heat  which  the  air. 
contained,  and  which  was  the  caufc  of  the  air 
exifting  in  the  ftate  of  air,  is  expelled.  This  ab- 
sorption of  the  bafis  of-  the  air  by  the  burning 
body,  and  the  reduction  of  this  bafis  to  a  (olid 
form,  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  weight  whivh 
a  body  acquires  by  burning ;  or,  in  other  words, 
ives  a  reafon  why  the  matter  into  which  a  com* 


ly  the  fhoots  have  a  more  upright  tendency.  The 
leaves  alfo  are  narrower,  and  more  inclined  to  a 
lanceolate  form :  they  are  numerous  in  both  forts, 
apd  hide  the  deformity  of  the  bark  on  the  older 
ftems.  In  fhbrt,  thefe  forts  are  qualified  for 
fh  robberies  of  all  kinds,  or  to  be  let  in  borders  of 
flower-gardens,  where  they  will  flower,  and  be  ex- 
ceeded by  very  few  fhrubs.  3.  The  Cretan  Sage 
tree,  is  ftill  of  lower  growth  than  either  of  the 
uftible  body  is  converted  by  combuftion,  is  he.*-  former,  feldom  arifing  to  a  yard  in  height.  The 
vier  than  the  body  from  which  it  was  produced;  leaves  are  of  the  fame  white  hoary  nature ;  they 
'The  fame  abfdrption  of  air  is  obfervable,  when  a  are  very  broad,  and  (land  on  long  foot:ftatks. 
metal  is  converted  into  a  calx,  and  the  additional  The  flowers  are  of  a  delightful  yellow  colour,  ve- 
weight  of  the  calx  is  found  to  be  precifely  equal  ry  large,' and  grow  in  large  whorls,  which  give 
to  the  weight  of  the  air  abforbed  during  the  cal-   the  plant  great  beauty. 

cination.  On  thefe  principles,  therefore,  we  now  ».  Phlomis  Purpurea,  Purple  Phlomis,  or 
explain  the  phenomena  in  a  much  more  fatisfac-  Portugal  Sage,  is  4  feet  high  ;  the  ftalks  are  woody, 
tory  manner,  than  by  the  fuppofition  of  phlogif-  and  fend  forth  feveral  angular  branches,  which 
ton,  or  a  principle  of  inflammability.  This  then-  are  covered  with  a  white  bark.  The  leaves  are 
ry  is  more  fully  'elucidated  under  feveral  other  fpcar-fhaped,  oblong,  wooly  underneath,  crena- 
articlesin  this  wo/k.  See  Chemistry,  Index}  ted,  and  grow  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
Flame,  Heat,  Inflammation,  Oxygen,  &c.  are  produced  in  whorls  from  the  joints  ot  the 
PHLOGONIiE,  a  clafe  of  compound,  inflam-  branches.  They  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
nnble,  and  metallic  foifils,  found  in  fmall  mafles  have  narrow  involucra.  They  appear  in  June  and 
of  determinately  angular  figures ;  comprehending   July,  but  arenotfucceeded  by  ripe  feedstn  England. 


There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  with  iron-colour- 
ed  flowers,  and  another  with  flowers  of  a  bright  pur- 
ple. There  are  fome  other  fhrubby  forts  of  phlo- 
mis, of  great  beauty ;  but  thefe  uot  only  01  ten 
lofe  their  leaves,  and  even  branches,  from  the  firft 
froft,  but  are  frequently  wholly  deftroyed,  if  it 
happens  to  be  fevere.  They  are  low  ilirubs,  very 
perennial  roots,  and  of"  many  the  ftalks  alfo  are  beautiful,  and  look  well  among  perennial  flowers 
^xjrennial.  The  latter  rife  from  two  to  five  or  fix  where  they  will  not  only  clafc  as  to  fize  with  many 
feet  high ;  and  arc  adorned  with  vellow,  blue,  or   of  that  fort,  but,  being  rather  tendir,  may  with 

K  k  a  them 


the  pyricubia,  pyroetogonia,  and  pyripolygonia. 
PHLOGOSIS.   See  Medicine,  Index. 
PHLOMIS,  the  Sag  e  Tr  e  e,  or  JtrufaUm  Sage  ; 
genus  of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belong- 
to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants :  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  in  the  4  id  order,  Verts- 
rillat*.   There  are  14  fpecies,  ail  of  which  have 
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■them  have  fuch  extraordinary  care  as  the  owner  is  efteemed  the  moft  delicate  of  any.  Tbey  pro. 

may  think  proper  to  allow  them.   The  propaga-  duce  plenty  of  lard,  but  very  little  oil.  The  fkrai 

tion  of  the  above  forts  is  very  eafy,  and  is  accom-  of  the  young  are  fomctimes  ufed  to  lie  on.  They 

;pli(hed  cither  by  layers  or  cuttings,    i.  If  a  little  inhabit  the  high  fea  about  Greenland,  are  very 

earth  be  thrown  upon  the  branches  any  time  in  timid,  and  commonly  reft  on  the  floating  ice. 

the  winter,  they  will  ftrike  root  and  be  good  plants  The  females  breed  about  March,  and  bring  tortn 

by  tbe  autumn  following,, fit  for  any  place.  Thus  each  a  fingle  young  one  on  the  ice,  generally  a- 

eafy  in  the  culture  by  that  method,    i.  The  cut-  mong  the  i  Hands.  The  old  ones  fwimvery  flowly. 

tings  will  alfo  grow,  if  planted  any  time  of  the  On  the  N.  coaft  of  Scotland  is  found  a  fpecies  it 

year.   Thofc  planted  in  winter  (hould  be  the  feet  long.   A  young  one,  7$  feet  long,  was  fhowo 

woody  (hoots  of  the  former  Cummer :  Thefe  may  in  London  fome  years  ago,  which  was  fo  far  front 

be  fit  clofe  in  a  (hady  border;  and  being  watered  maturity  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  teeth :  yet  the 

.in  dry  weather,  will  often  prow.   This  fhrub  may  common  feals  have  them  complete  before  they  at- 

be  propagated  by  young  fjips  alfo,  in  any  of  the  tain  the  fizc  of  fix  feet,  their  utmoft  growth.  One 

iummer  moiithc.    Thefe  (hould  be  planted  in  a  of  this  fpecies,  larger  than  an  ox,  was  found  ia 

ihady  border,  like  fagc,  and  well  watered.   If  the  the  Karotfchatcan  feas,  from  560  to  640  lat.  N. 

border  is  not  naturally  fhady,  the  beds  muft'bc  called  by  the  natives  Laeh-tah.   They  weighed 

hooped,  and  covered  with  matting  in  hot  weather.  8coIb.  and  wcreeaten  by  Bering's  crew  ;  but  their 

Watering  mull  be  conftantly  afforded  them;  and  flelh  was  loathfome.  The  cubs  arc  entirely  black, 
with  this  care  and  management  many  of  them  will      3.  Phoca  Chilensis  the  Chile/e  Seal,  has  a 

grow.  longifh  fnout,  external  cars,  and  5  toes  to  each 

PHLOX,  the  Lychnidea,  or  Bajlard  Lychnii :  foot.  It  inhabits  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  Juan  Fer- 

a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belongiog  to  the  nandez. 

pentandria  clafs  ol  plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  me-       4.  Phoca  CaiSTATA,  tbe  Klapmui,  or  Hooded 

thod,  ranking  under  the  aoth  order  Rotacer.  There  Seal  of  Pennant,  has  a  crelt  on  the  fore  part  of  the 

are  feven  fpecies,  all  natives  of  N.  America.  They  head ;  the  body  is  of  a  grey  colour,  having  a  thick 

have  perennial  roots,  from  which  rife  herbaceous  coat  of  black  wool,  interfperfed  with  white  hairs. 

JUiks,  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  a-  It  is  a  large  animal,  and  has  a  ftrong  folded  fit  in 

domed  with  tubulated  flowers  of  a  purple  colour,  on  its  fore  head,  falling  over  its  eyes  and  nofe. 

They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  and  will  bear  the  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  S.  coafls  of  Greenland, 

winters  in  this  country.   They  require  a  moift,  W.  of  Iceland  and  Newfoundland, 
rich  foil,  in  which  they  thrive  better,  and  grow      5.  Phoca  Fasciata,  the  Hanteffed  Seal*  or 

/after  than  in  any  other.  '  Rubbon  Seal  of  Pennant,  is  of  a  blackifh  colour, 

PHLYCTENJE,  «./.  in  medicine,  fmall  erop-  and  marked  wrtb  yellow  ftripes  referobling  hartufi 

tions  on  the  4kin.  acrofs  the  neck,  along  the  fides,  and  haunches 

PHOBFTOR,  [from         to  terrify,]  in  my-  They  inhabit  the  Kurile  Ifles. 
tbology,  one  of  the  fans  oj  Somn  us,  and  his  prime      6.  1.  Phoca  GrobhlamdicA,  the  S<war{fide> 

minifter.   His  oflire  was  to  terrify  men  during  of  Erxleben,  the  Attarjoak  of  Crautz,  or  Harp 

iletp,  by  appearing  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  wild  Seal  of  Pennant,  has  a  ftnooth  head,  no  external 

Jjeaft  or  ferpenu   Ovid.  Mtt.  xi.  640.  ears,  the  body  grey,  with  a  black  femilunar  mark 

PHOCA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  on  the  fide.   Both  fore  and  hind  paws  have  dif- 

the  order  of  ferje.   There  are  fix  (harp-pointed  tinct  nails;  the  bead  is  black  and  pointed ;  tbe 

foie  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  a  outermoft  being  tail  fhort  and  horizontal.   Tbe  animal  is  9  feet 

larger ;  and  4  blunt,  parallel,  diftincf,  equal  fore  long.   They  inhabit  Greenland,  Newfoundland, 

teeth  in  the  under  jaw.   There  is  but  one  dog-  Iceland,  the  Whale  Sea,  the  Frozen  Ocean  and 

tooth,  and  5  or  6  three  pointed  grinders;  and  tbe  Kamtfchatka.  The  fltin  is  good  and  the  oil  much 

hind  legs  are  united  fo  as  to  refemble  a  (beep's  valued. 

tail ;  are  ftretched  much  backwards,  and  bound      ii.  Phoca  Groehlendica  Nigra,  the  Bed' 

together.   Mr  Kerr  enumerates  19  fpecies,  and  5  lemer,  is  a  black rfh  variety  of  the  above, 
varieties.  7.  i.  Phoca  HispiDA,or  Phoca  Foetida,  the 

1.  Phoca  Australis,  the  Falkland  Seal,  has  Xeit/ek,  or  rough  feat,  is  diftinguiihed  by  a  fbort 

fiiort  pointed  external  earf.and  inhabits  the  Falk-  nofe  and  fhort  round  head;  a  body  alraoft  ellip- 

land  Ifles.    The  colour  is  cinereous ;  the  hairs  tical,  covered  with  lard  almoft  to  the  hind  feet, 

tipt  with  a  dirty  white ;  the  nofe  is  fhort,  and  be-  This  fpecies  feldom  exceeds  4  feet  in  length, 

let  with  ftrong  black  briftles ;  the  fore  feet  have  Their  hairs  arc  clofely  fet  together,  foft,  long,  and 

no  claws;  the  hind  paws  have  4  long  claws.  The  fbmewhat  erect,  intermixed  with  curie*.  They 

animal  meal'ures  4  feet.  are  of  a  dufky  colour ;  mixed  with  white,  which 

a.  Phoca  Baroata,  the  great  feal,  has  long  iometimes  varies  to  white,  with  a  dufky  dortal 

white  whifkers  with  curled  points.    The  back  is  line.   They  never  frequent  the  high  feas,  but  keep 

arched,  black,  very  deciduous,  and  very  thinly  on  the  fixed  ice  in  the  remote  bays  near  the  fro- 

difpufed  over  a  thick  fltin,  which  isalmoft  naked  zen  land;  and  when  old,  never  forfake  their  haunts, 

in  fummer.   Tbe  teeth  of  this  fpecies  are  like  They  couple  in  June,  and  bring  forth  in  January 

thofe  cf  the  common  feal ;  (N°  18.)  the  fore  feet  on  the  ice.  In  that  cold  fituation  tbey  have  a  bole 

are  iikc  tbe  human  hai  d,  the.  middle  toe  being  the  for  filhing  ;  near  which  tbey  generally  remain  fo- 

Ici'gcft,  and  the  thumb  fhort.   They  are  upwards  litary,  being  rarely  found  in  pairs.   They  often 

of  1  a  feet  long.   The  Greeulanders  cut  out  of  the  flcep  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  thus  become 

.Ikin  of  this  fpecies,  thongs  and  lines,  a  finger  thick,  an  cafy  prey  to  the  eagle.   They  feed  on  fmall 

lor  the  feal  fifhery.  Its  fldh  iaas  white  as  veal,  and  fiOi,  (hrimps,  &c.   The  fltin,  tendons,  and  lard, 
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are  ufed  in  the  fame  way  with  thofe  of  other  feals.  that  have  manet  are  not  more  mifcievous  or  for- 
The  flefh  is  red  and  fatid,  efpecially  in  males,  midable  than  the  others.  They  are  equally  un- 
which  is  naufcated  even  by  the  Greenlanders.  wieldy  and  heavy  in  their  motions  ;  and  are  ra- 
il. Phoca  Hismda  Quadaata,  or  Newfound-  ther  difpofed  to  avoid  than  to  fall  upon  thofe  who 
land  Seal  is  a  larger  variety  of  the  above,  called  by  attack  them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  fifli  and  water 
the  feal-hunters  in  Newfoundland)  the  fquare  phip-  fowls,  which  they  catch  by  furprife.  They  bring 
per.  It  weighs  500  lb.  Its  coat  is  like  that  of  a  forth  and  fuckle  their  young  ones  among  the  corn 
water  dog ;  f<>  that  it  appears  by  the  length  of  its  flags,  where  they  retire  at  night,  and  continue  to 
hair  to  be  allied  to  this  fpecies;  but  the  vaft  dif-  give  tbem  fuck  till  they  are  large  enough  to  goto 
ference  in  fize  admits  not  of  that  decifion.  fea.  In  the  evening  tbey  aflemble  in  herds  upon  the 

8.  Phoca  Jubata,  the  Manedfeal%  of  Schreber,  fhore,  and  call  their  dams  in  cries  fo  much  like 
or  Leonine  Seal  of  Pennant,  inhabits  the  coafta  of  lambs,  calves,  and  goats,  that,  unlefs  apprifed  of 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  W.  coaft  of  America,  ,it,  one  would  eafily  be  deceived.  The  tongues 
Falkland  Iflands,  Patagonia,  Kamtfchatka,  and  of  thefc  animals  are  very  good  eating.  The  oil 
the  Kuriie  Ifles.  The  colour  is  reddifh;  the  which  is  extracted  from  their  greafe  is  of  great  ufe. 
males  are  fometimes  15  feet  long,  weigh  15  or  It  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  whale ;  it  is  always 
1 600  lb.  and  have  a  long  flowing  mane  on  their  clear,  and  leaves  no  fediment.  The  Ikins  of  the 
necks.  Their  voice  is  like  that  of  a  bull  ;  the  head  fea-lions  are  chiefly  ufed  in  making  portmanteaus* 
is  large,  nofe  fhort  and  turned  up ;  with  large,  and  in  covering  trunks.  When  tbey  are  tanned 
ftrong  whifkers;  the  eyes  are  large,  the  fore  feet  tbey  have  a  grain  almoft  like  Morocco.  They 
black,  refembling  fins,  without  toes;  the  hind  are  not  fo  fine,  but  are  left  liable  to  tear,  and  keep 
feet  very  broad,  with  fmall  nails,  and  very  (hort  frefh  a  longer  time.  They  make  good  fhoes  and 
tails.  They  live  in  families,  each  male  having  boots,  which,  when  well  feafooed,  arc  water- 
many  females,  about  which  they  often  quarrel  and  proof. 

fight.  x  1.  Phoca  Maculata,  the  fpotted  feal  of  Pen- 

9.  Phoca  Lanigee,  or  Phoca  Lepoaina,  tbe  nant,  inhabits  the  Kuriie  Ifles,  and  the  feas  of 
leporine feal*  of  Pennant,  has  bair  of  a  dirty  white  Kamtfchatka.  The  body  is  fpotted  with  brown, 
colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  but  never  fpotted.  n.  Phoca  Mohachus,  the  hooded feah  or  Me- 
The  hairs  are  ered,  interwoven,  and  foft  like  thofe  diterranean  feci  of  Pennant,  inhabits  chiefly  the 
of  a  hare,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  young.  The  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  has  no  external  ears ;  only 
head  is  long  ;  the  upper  lip  fwelling  and  thick  ;  4  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  the  fore  paws  are  not 
the  whiikers  very  ftrong  and  very  thick,  ranged  divided;  the  hinder  paws  have  no  nails.  The 
an  15  rows,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  lip,  fkin  of  it  folds  like  a  Monk's  bocd,  whence  the 
ab  that  it  appears  bearded ;  the  eyes  are  blue,  and  names.  The  body  is  8  feet  7  inches  long,  and  5 
the  pupil  black;  the  teeth  are  ftrong;  the  fore-  feet  round. 

feet  fhort;  the  membranes  of  the  hind  feet  even  13.  Phoca  Mutica,  the  long  necked  feel  of 

and  not  waved;  the  tail  is  fhort  and  thick,  it  be-  Pennant;  has  a  (lender  body,  and  no  «*laws  on 

ing  4  inches  two  lines  in  length ;  the  cubs  are  of  the  fore  feet,  which  referable  fins, 

a  milk  white  colour.  The  length  of  the  fpecies  14.  Phoca  Nigra,  the  black  foal  of  Pennant* 

is  about  fix  feet  fix  inches,  and  the  circumference  has  a  peculiar,  but  undefcribed,  conformation  of 

where  greateft  5  feet  a.   This  fpecies  inhabit  the  the  hind  legs.  They  inhabit  the  coaft  of  the  Ku- 

"White  Sea  in  the  fummer  time,  and  afcend  and  rile  Ifles. 

defcend  the  rivers  with  the  tide  in  queft  of  prey.  15.  Phoca  Punctata,  the  freckled  feal  of 

They  are  likewife  found  on  the  coafts  of  Iceland,  Pennant,  is  elegantly  fpeckled  all  over  the  body, 

and  within  the  polar  circle  from  Spitsbergen  to  head,  and  limbs.  They  inhabit  the  feas  of  Kamt- 

Tcbutki  Nofs,  and  thence  S.  about  Kamtfchatka.  febatkaand  the  Kuriie  Ifles. 

10.  Phoca  Leonina,  the  fea- lion  of  Anfon,  the  16.  Phoca  Posilla,  the  little  feal  of  Schreber, 
fea  ipolfot  Pernetty,  or  the  bottk-nofe  of  Pennant,  Pennant,  and  Buffon ;  the  •«»  of  Ariftotle ;  the 
is  found  near  the  S.  pole.  One  variety  of  this  fpe-  intuitu  martnus  of  Pliny,  and  fea  calf  of  Dampter ; 
cies  is  defcribed  at  fome  length  by  the  pubhfher  has  a  fmooth  head,  and  the  rudiments  of  external 
of  Anion's  voyage.  Of  thefe  we  have  the  follow-  ears ;  the  body  is  brown,  and  meafures  a  feet  % 
ing  account  from  Pernetty's  Hiftorical  Journal,  inches. 

**  The  hair  that  covers  the  back  part  of  the  head,  17.  Phoca  Testvdo,  the  tortotfe- beaded  feal  of 

neck,  and  fhouldcrs,  is  at  lea  ft  as  long  as  the  hair  Pennant,  has  a  head  like  that  of  a  tortoife,  a  flen- 

of  a  goat.  It  gives  this  amphibious  animal  an  air  der  neck*  and  feet  like  thofe  of  the  common  feal. 

of  refemblance  to  the  common  lion  of  the  fbreft,  It  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  many  places  of  Eu- 

exceptkig  the  difference  of  fize.  Thefe  fea-lions  rope. 

are  %$  feet  in  length,  and  from  19  to  ao  in  cir-  18.  i.  Phoca  Vitolina,  the  fea  calf*  or  com- 

cu  inference.  Thofe  of  the  fmall  kind  have-ahead  mon  seal,  inhabits  the  European  ocean.   It  has 

refembling  a  maftiff  t,  with  clofe  cropt  ears.  The  a  fmooth  bead  without  external  ears ;  and  the 

teeth  of  thofe  which  have  manes,  are1  much  larger  common  length  is  from  5  to  6  feet.  The  fore 

and  more  folid'  than  thofe  of  the  reft.  In  thefe,  legs  are  deeply  immerfed  in  the  fkin  of  the  body : 

alt  the  teeth  1n  the  jaw-bone'  are  hollow.  They  the  hind  legs  arc  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 

have  Only  four  large  ones,  two  in  the  lower  and  point  directly  backwards:  every  toot  has  5  toes, 

two  in  the  upper  jaw.   The  reft  are  not  even  fo  connected  by  a  ftrong  and  broad  web,  covered  on 

large  as  thofe  of  a  horfe.   They  inhabit  the  coafts  both  fides  with  fhort  hair.  The  toes  are  furnifb- 

of  Chili*  New  Zealand,  Juan  Fernandez*  Falk-  ed  with  ftrong  claws,  well  adapted  for  climbing 

land  Ifles,  and  New  Georgia.    Thefe  fea  lions  the  rocks :  the  claws  on  the  hind  feet  are  flender 

and 
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and  ftraight ;  but  at  the  ends  a  little  iocumted.   blow  difpatches  (hem.  Seals  are  feen  in  tbe  great* 


Tbe  head  and  nofe  arc  broad  and  flat,  like  thofe 
of  the  otter ;  tbe  neck  ftiort  and  tWck ;  the  eyes 
large  and  black ;  in  lieu  of  external  ear*,  it  has 
two  fmall  orifices:  the  noftrils  are  oblong:  on 
each  fidelhe  nofe  are  feveral  long  ftift  hairs :  and 
above  each  eye  axe  a  few  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
form  of  the  tongue  ia  very  Angular,  being  forked, 
or  flit  at  the  end.  The  cutting  teeth  are  6  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  only  4  in  the  Tower.  It  has  two 
canine  teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  each  fide1 


of  the  jaw  five  grit 


in  all  34.    The  whole 


eft  plenty  on  tbe  iliorea  of  Cornwall,  in  May, 
June,  and  July.  Their  heads  in  fwimming  are 
always  above  water.  They  fleep  on  rocks  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  or  on  tbe  left  accelbble  parts 
of  our  cliffs  left  dry  by  the  ebb  ot  the  tide  ;  and 
if  difturbed  by  any  thing,  take  care  to  tumble 
over  the  rocks  into  tbe  fea.  They  are  extremely 
'watchful,  and  never  fleep  long  without  moving; 
then  raife  their  heads,  and  lie  down  again,  and 
fo  on,  railing  their  heads  and  reclining  them  alter- 
nateiy  in  about  a  minute.   They  ufe  this  precau- 


body  is  covered  with  fliort  hair,  very  clofely  fet  tioo,  as  being  unprovided  with  external  ears ;  and 

together :  the  colour  of  tbat  on  the  body  is  gene-  confequently  not  hearing  very  quick,  nor  from 

rally  duiky,  fcottcd  irregularly  with  white;  on  any  great  di fiance.   Thefe  animals  are  fo  very 

the  belly  white:  but  feals  vary  greatly  in  their  co-  ufeful  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  other 

lours :  fomc  have  been  found  entirely  white.  The  arctic  people,  that  they  may  be  called  their  flocks, 

feal  is  common  on  moft  of  the  rocky  fliores  of  "  Seals  (fay 6  MrCrantz,  who  long  refided  in  thefe 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  cfpecJally  on  the  N.  regions,)  are  more  needful  to  them  than  (heep  are 

coafts:  in  Wales,  it  frequents  the  coafts  of  Caer-  to  us,  though  they  furniih  us  with  food  and  rat- 

narvonfhire  and  Anglefey.    They  inhabit  all  the  ment ;  or  than  the  cocoa* tree  is  to  the  Indians. 

European  feas,  even  to  the  extreme  north ;  are  The  feals  flefti,  with  that  of  the  rein-deer,  fupplies 

found  far  within  'the  arctic  circle,  in  the  feas  both  the  natives  with  their  moft  fubftantial  food. 


of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  even  thofe  of  Kamtfcbat- 
ka.  They  prey  entirely  on  fifh,  and  never  moleft 
the  fea  fowls,  for  numbers  of  each  are  often  feen 
floating  on  the  waves,  as  if  in  company.  Seals 
cat  their  prey  beneath  the  water;  and  when  de- 
vouring any  very  oily  filb,  the  place  is  known  by 
the  frooot  h  nefs  of  the  waves  immediately  above. 
They  arc  excellent  fwimmers,  ready  divers,  and 


fat  furnifhes  them  with  oil  for  lamp-light,  cham- 
ber and  kitchen  fire.  They  alfo  mollify  their  dry 
food,  mollly  fifh,  in  the  train ;  and  they  barter 
it  for  all  kinds  of  neceflaries  with  the  fa&or.  They 
can  few  better  with  the  fibres  of  tbe  feals  finews 
than  with  thread  or  filk.  Of  the  fluns  of -the  en- 
trails they  make  their  windows,  curtains  for  their 
tents,  fliirts,  and  part  of  tbe  bladders  they  afe  at 


very  hold  when  in  the  fea,  fwimming  carelefsly  their  harpoons;  and  they  make  train  bottles  of 

about  boats:  their  dens  are  in  caverns  near  the  the  maw.  Formerly,  for  want  of  iron,  tbey  made 

fea,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide:  in  fummer  all  manner  of  inllruments  and  working  tools  of 

they  will  come  out  of  the  water,  to  balk  in  the  their  bones.    Neither  is  the  blood  wafted,  but 

fun  on  large  rocks;  and  that  is  the  opportunity  boiled  with  other  ingredients,  and  eaten  as  foup. 

our  countrymen  tske  of  mooting  them :  if  they  Of  the  fit  in  of  the  feal  they  ftand  in  tbe  greateft 

chance  to  efcape,  they  haften  towards  their  pro-  need ;  as  they  cover  over  with  it  their  boats  in 

per  element,  flinging  ftones  and.  dirt  behind  them  which  they  feek  their  provifions.   Tbey  alfo  cut 


as  they  fcramble  along  :  and  cxprefling  their  fears 
by  piteous  moans :  but  if  they  be  overtaken,  they 
will  make  a  vigorous'  defence  with  their  feet  and 
teeth  till  they  are  killed.  They  are  taken  for  the 
fake  of  their  (kins,  and  for  the  oil  their  fat  yisids : 
the  former  fell  for  as.  or  as.  6 d.  a  piece :  which, 
when  drefled,  ate  very  ufeful  id  covering  trunks, 
making  waiftcoata,  pouches,  ice.  The  flcih  of 
thefe  animals,  and  even  of  porpoUes,  formerly 
found  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  as  ap 


their  ft  raps  out  of  them,  make  the  bladders  for 
their,  harpoons,  and  cover  their  tents  with  them  ; 
without  which  they  could  not  fubfift  in  fummer. 
This  is  their  chief  bufinefs  and  labour  from  their 
childhood.  The  Greenlanders  have  4  ways  of 
catching  feals:  either  Gngly,  with  the  bladder; 
or  in  company,  by  the  clapper-hunt ;  or  in  winter 
on  the  ice ;  or  by  (hooting  them  with  a  gun.  The 
principal  and  moft  common  way  is  the  taking 
them  with  the  bladder.    When  the  Greenlander 


pears  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  that  vaft  fea  (I  that   fets  out  equipped,  and  fpics  a  feal,  he  tries  tofttr- 


Abp.  Nevtll  gave  in  the.  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
They  couple  about  April,  on  fmall  iflands  near 
the  lb  ore;  and  bring  forth  in  thofe  vaft  caverns 
that  arc  numerous  on  our  coafts :  they  commonly 
bring  two  at  a  time,  which  in  their  infant  Aate 
are  covered  with  a  whitifli  down  or  woolly  fub- 
ftance.  In  Oft.  and  Nov.  the  feal-hunters  of 
Caithnefs  enter  the  mouth  of  the  caverns  about 
midnight,  and  rowing  up  as  far  as  they  can*  they 
land  ;  each  of  them  being  provided  with  a  blud> 
geon,  and  properly  ftationed",  they  light  their 
torches,  and  make  a  great  noife,  which  brings 
down  the  feals  from  the  farther  end,  in  a  con  ruled 
body,  with  fearful  Ihrieks  and  cries:  at  firft  the 


prife  and  ftrike  it  with  his  harpoon.  Tbe  mo- 
ment the  feal  is  pierced,  tbe  Greenlander  muft 
throw  the  bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  firing* 
into  the  water,  on  tbe  fame  fide  as  the  feal  runs 
and. dives;  for  that  he  does  inftantly  like  a  dart. 
The  feal  often  drags  the  bladder  under  water,  but 
fo  wearies  itfelf  with  it,  that  it  muft  come  up  a* 
gain  in  15  minutes  to  breathe.  Tbe  Greenlander 
haitens  to  .the  fpot,  fmites  the  feal  with  a  long 
Umce,  and  kills  it*  >but  ftops  the  wound  direcliy 
to  preferve  the  blood  ;  and  laftly,  he  blows  it  up, 
like  a  Wedder*  to  make  it fwim  after  him,  fatten- 
ed ts  the  left  fide  of  his  boat.  In  ihtsexercife  the 
Greenland^  iB  expofed  to  the  rooft  imminent  dan- 


men  are  obliged  to  give  way  for  fear  of  being  o-  ger  of  his  fife;  which  is  probably  the  reafon  tbat 

verborn  ;  but  when  the  firft  crowd  is  paft,  tbey  they  call  mis  hunt  or  fifliery  kamavoek%  i.  e.  tbt 

kill  as  many  as  draggle  behind,  chiefly  the  young,  txtin8ion%  viz.  of  life.   For  if  the  line  lhould  en- 

by  ftriking  them  on  the  nvfc :  where  a  very  flight  tangle  itfelf,  or  catch  bold  of  the  kajak,  or  boat, 
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or  twine  round  the  oar,  hand,  or  neck,  or  if  the 
feat  fhould  turn  fuddenly  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
boat,  the  kajak  mud  be  overturned  by  the  firing, 
and  drawn  down  under  water.  Nay,  fometimea 
the  feal  will  bite  him  in  the  face  or  hand,  or  bite 
a  hole  in  his  kajak,  io  that  he  mull  fink.  Several 
in  company  mull  purfue  the  cautious  kajfig'iak  by 
the  clapper-hunt.  In  the  fame  manner  they  alfo 
furround  and  kill  the  attarfoak  in  great  numbers 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  for  in  autumn  they 
retire  into  the  creeks  or  inlets  in  ftorray  weather, 
as  in  the  Nepifet  found  in  Ball's  river,  between  the 
main  land  and  the  ifland  Kangek,  which  is  full  2 
leagues  long,  but  very  narrow.  There  the  Green- 
landers  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  frighten  them 
under  water  by  mouting,  clapping,  and  throwing 
ftoncs;  but  as  they  muft  come  up  again  to  draw 
breath,  they  kill  them  with  darts.  This  is  a  very 
profitable  diverfion  for  the  Greenlanders,  for  of- 
ten one  man  will  have  8  or  10  feals  for  his  fh.ire. 
T*he  third  method  of  killing  feals  upon  the  ice  is 
moftly  practifed  in  Diiko,  where  the  bays  are  fro- 
zen over  in  the  winter.  The  feals  make,  fome- 
times  holes  in  the  ice,  where  they  breathe ;  near 
fuch  a  hole  a  Greenlander  places  himfelf,  and 
when  the  feal  puts  its  nofe  to  the  hole,  he  pierces 
it  i irt, wuly  with  his  harpoon ;  then  breaks  the 
hole  larger,  draws  it  out,  and  kills  it.  When  the 
current  wears  a  great  hole  in  the  ice  in  fpring,  the 
Greenlanders  plant  tbemfelveaall  round  it,  till  the 
feals  come  in  droves  to  the  brim  to  breathe,  when 
they  kill  them  with  their  harpoons.  Many  alfo 
are  killed  on  the  ice  while  fleeping.  Mr.  Pennant 
in  his  ArS'u  Zoology,  vol.  1.  after  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Kamtfchatkans  prepare  their 
feals  fl"  ;li  and  fat,  for  winter  provifions,  adds. 
«'  Befides  the  ufes  which  are  made  of  the  flefh  and 
fat  of  feals,  the  fkins  of  the  largeft  arc  cut  into 
foles  for  fhocs.  The  women  'make  their .  fummer 
boots  of  the  undrefled  fkms,.and  wear  them  with 
the  hair  outmoft.  In  a  country  which  abounds 
fo  greatly  in  furs,,  very  little  more  ufe  is  made  of 
the  fltins  of  feals  in  the  article  of  drefs  than  what 
has  been  mentioned.  But  the  Koriacks,  the 
Oloutores,  and  Tchutfchi,  form  with  the  (kins 
canoes  and  vefTels  of  different  fizes,  fome  large 
enough  to  carry  30  people.  Seals  fwarm  on  all  the 
coafts  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  will  go  up  the  rivers 
80  verfts  in  purfuit  of  fifh.  The  Tiingufi  give  the 
milk  of  thefe  animals  to  their  children  inftead  of 
phytic.  The  navigators  obferved  abundance  of 
feals  about  Berring>  ifland,  but  that  they  decrcafed 
in  numbers,  as  they  advanced  towards  the  {trails  j„ 
for  where  the  walrufe9  abounded,  the  feals  grew 
fcarce.  Seals  are  now  become  a  great  article  of 
commerce.  The  oil  from  the  valt  whales  is  no 
longer  equal  to  the  demand  for  fupplying  the 
magnificent  profufion  of  lamps  in  and  round  the 
capital.  The  chafe  of  theie  animals  is  redoubled 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  {kins,  properly  tanned, 
are  in  coniiderable ,  ufe  in  the  manufactory  of 
boots  and  fhoes." 

ii.  Phoca  Vitulina  Bothnica  is  a  variety 
differing  in  having  a  broader  nofe,  longer  nails, 
and  a  darker  colour.  They  inhabit  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia. 

iii.  Phoca  Vit.  Caspica,  the  Cafpian  feal,  is 
of  a  mixed  colour,  and  inhabits  the  Cafpian  Sea. 


IT.  Phoca  Vit.  Sibekica,  the  Siberian  feal, 
is  of  a  River  white  colour,  and  inhabits  the  takes 
Baikal  and  Oram  in  Siberia. 

19  Phoca  Uasina,  the fca  btqr%  or  yrjint feal9 
has  external  ears.  The  male  is  greatly  fuperior 
in  Gze  to  the  female.  The  bodies  of  each  are  of 
a  conic  form,  very  thick  before,  and  taper  to  the 
tail.  The  length  of  a  large  one  is  eight  feet ;  the 
greateft  circumference,  five  feet;  near  the  tail, 
so  inches ;  and  the  weight  is  about  800  lb.  The 
nofe  projects  like  that  of  a  pug-dog,  but  the  head 
rifes  fuddenly ;  the  teeth  lock  into  oue, another 
when  the  mouth  is  fhut :  the  tongue  is  large  ;  the 
eyes  arc  Urge  and  prominent,  and  may  be  cover- 
ed at  pleafure  by  a  fleflty  membrane.  The  length 
of  the  fore  legs  is  44  inches)  they  are  like  thole 
of  other  quadrupeds,  not  immerfed  in  the  body 
like  thofe  of  feals;  the  feet  are  formed  with  toes 
like  thofe  of  other  animals,  but  are  covered  with 
a  naked  fkiu,  fo  that  externally  they  feem  to  be  a 
fhapelcfs  mafs  j  the  hind  legs  are  fixed  to  the  bo- 
dy quite  behind^  like  thofe  of  common  feals;  bnt 
are  capable  of  being  brought  forward,  fo  that  the 
animal  makes  ufe  of  them  to  fcratch  its  head. 
Thefe  animals  arc  found  in  the  northern  feaa. 
They  are  found  in  amazing  quantities  between 
Kamtfchatka.  and  America;  but  are  fcarcely 
known  to  land  on  the  Afiatic  fliore :  nor  are  they 
even  .taken,  except  in  the  three  Kurilian  iflands; 
and  from  thence  in  the  Bobrowoie  More,  or  Bea» 
ver  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Kronflti  headland,  off  the 
river  Kamtfchatka,  which  comprehends  only  from 
500  to  5 6°  Lat.  N.  It  is  oblervable  that  they  ne- 
ver double  the  fouthern  cape  of  the  peninfula,  or 
are  found  on  the  weft  em  fide  in  the  Penfchinfka 
fea;  but  their  great  refort  has  been  obferved  to 
be  (o  Bering's  lflands.  They  are  regularly  mi* 
gratory.  They  firft  appear  off  the  three  kurile 
iflands  and  Kamtfchatka  in  the  earliefl  fpring. 
There  is  not  one  female  which  does  not  come 
pregnant.  Such  as  are  then  taken  are  opened* 
the  young  taken  out  and  fkinned.  They  are 
found  in  Bering's  ifland  only  on  the  weflern  fhorei 
being  the  part  oppofite  to  Alia,  where  they  firft 
appear^  on  their  migration  from  the  fouth.  Ur- 
fine  feajsare  alfo  found  in  theS.  hemifphere,  from 
under  the  line,  in  the  ifle  of  Gallipagos,  to  New 
Georgia,  in  Lat.  540  15'  S.  and  Lon.  370  15'  W. 
In  the  intermediate  parts,  they  are  met  with  in 
New  Zealand^  in  the  ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
Mafia  Fuera,  and  along  the  coafts  of  Chili  to  Ter- 
ra del  Fucgo  and  Staten  Land.  In  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, Staten  Laud,  and  New  Georgia,  they  fwarm, 
as  they  do  at  the  N.  cxtreatky  of  this  vaft  ocean* 
Thofe  of  the  S.  hemifpbere  alfo  migrate.  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  who  palled  4  lonely  year)  on  the 
ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  remarked  that,  they  come 
afhore.  in  June,,  and  flay  till  September.  Captain 
Cook  found  them  again  in  then  place  of  emigra- 
tion in  equal  abundance,  .on  Staten  Land  and 
New  Georgia  in  Dec.  and  Janh;  and  Don  IVrnet- 
ty  found  them  on  the  Falkland  iflauds  in  Febr. 
According  to  the  Greenlanders  this  fpecies  in- 
habits the  S.  part*  of  their  country.  They  call  it 
Awvckajak,  and  fay  it  is  very  fierce*  and  tears  to 
pieces  wbatfoever  it  meets ;  that  it  lives  on  land 
as  well  as  in  water,  and  is  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
hunters.   During  the  three  months  of  fummer 

they 
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they  lead  a  moft  indolent  life :  they  arrive  at  the 
iflands  vaftly  fat;  but  during  that  time  they  are 
fcarcc  ever  in  motion,  confine  themfelves  for 
whole  weeks  to  one  fpot,  fleep  a  great  part  of 
the  time,  cat  nothing,  and,  except  the  employ- 
ment the  females  have  in  fuckling  their  young, 
are  totally  inactive.  They  live  in  families  :  each 
male  has  from  8  to  50  females,  whom  he  guards 
with  the  jealoufy  of  an  eaftern  monarch ;  and  tho' 
they  lie  by  thoufands  on  the  fhores,  each  family 
keeps  itfelf  feparatc  from  the  reft,  and  fomettmea, 
with  the  young  and  unmarried  ones,  amount  to 
iao.  The  males  are  very  irafcible,  and  often  figrtf 
about  the  females.  The  battles  are  very  violent ; 
the  wounds  they  receive  are  -very  deep,  and  re- 
femble  the  cuts  of  a  fabre.  At  the  end  of  a  fight 
they  leap  into  the  fea,  to  walh  away  the  blood. 
The  males  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  but  very 
tyrannical  towards  the  females.  They  fwim  very 
fw'tfty,  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles  an  hour.  If 
wounded,  they  will  feize  on  the  boat,  and  carry 
it  along  with  vaft  impetuofity,  and  oftentimes 
fink  it.  They  can  continue  a  long  time  under 
water.  When  they  want  to  climb  the  rocks, 
they  fatten  with  their  fore  paws,  and  draw  them- 
felves  up.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will 
live  for  a  fortnight  after  receiving  fuch  wounds  as 
would  immediately  deftroy  any  other  animal. 
The  Kamtfchatkans  take  them  by  harpooning,  for 
they  never  land  on  their  fhore.  To  the  harpoon 
is  fattened  a  long  line,  by  which  they  draw  the 
animal  to  the  boat  after  it  is  fpent  with  fatigue ; 
but  in  the  chafe,  the  hunters  are  afraid  of  too 
near  an  approach,  leaft  the  animal  fhould  fatten 
on,  and  fink  their  veffel.  The  flefh  of  the  old 
males  is  rank  and  naufeous ;  that  of  the  females 
is  faid  to  refemble  lamb ;  that  of  the  young  ones 
roafted,  a  fucking  pig.  The  fkins  of  the  ypiing, 
cut  out  of  the  bellies  of  the  dams,  are  efteemed 
for  clothing,  and  are  fold  for  about  38.  4d.  each; 
thofc  of  the  old  for  only  4SL  Their  emigration 
is  in  Sept.  when  they  depart  exceflively  lean,  and 
take  their  young  with  them.  On  their  return, 
they.* gain  frequent  the  fame  places  ifc-hicb  they 
did  in  the  fpring.  Their  winter  retreats  are  un- 
known :  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  iflands  be- 
tween Kurili  and  Japan,  called  Campagni  Land, 
Stawn  Land,  Jefo  Gajtma,  which  were  difcovercd 
by  Martin  Uriel  in  1641 ;  as  by  his  account,  the 
natives  employed  themfelves  in  the  capture  of 
feals.  They  arrive  along  the  fhores  of  the  Kurili 
iflands,  and  part  of  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  from 
the  S.  They  inhabit  only  the  W.  fide  of  Bering's 
iOe  which  faces  Kamtfchatka;  and  when  they  re- 
turn in  September,  their  route  is  due  S.  pointing 
towards  the  difcoveries  of  Uriel. 

PHOCJEA,  the  laft  town  of  Ionia,  and  of  JEa- 
lis,  becaufe  fituated  on  the  right  or  N.  fide  of  the 
Hermus,  which  he  makes  the  boundary  of  if^olis 
to  the  S.  (Meh,'P/in.  Ptol.J  It  frood  far  in  the 
land,  on  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  fea  ;  had  two  very 
fafe  harbour?,  the  one  called  Lampter%  the  other 
Nauftathmos.  (Livy.)  It  was  a  colony  of  loni- 
ans,  fituated  in  the  territory  of  iEolis.  (Hervd.J 
Maffilia  in  Gaul  was  a  colony  from  it.  It  was  one 
of  the  tt  cities  which  aflembled  in  the  Panionium, 
or  general  council  of  Ionia.  Some  writers  tell  us, 
that  while  the  foundations  of  this  city  were  lay. 
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ing,  there  appeared  near  the  Qiorc  a  great  fhoal  of 
fea-calves;  whence  it  was  called  Pbccxn,  from 
a  fea-talf.    Ptolemy,  who  makes  the  Hcrmus  the 
boundary  between  iEolia  and  Ionia,  places  Pho- 
csea  in  JEolis ;  but  all  other  geographers  reckon 
it  among  the  cities  of  Ionia.   It  ftood  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  between  Cuma  on  the  N.  and  Smyrna  oathe 
S.  near  Hermus;  and  was  anciently  one  of  the 
molt  wealthy  and  powerful  cities  of  all  Afia  ;  but 
is  now  a  poor  village,  though  the  fee  of  a  bifhop. 
The  Phocarans  were  expert  mariners,  and  the  firft 
among  the  Greeks  that  undertook  long  voyages; 
which  they  performed  in  galleys  of  50  oars.  As 
they  applied  themfelves-  to  trade  and  navigation, 
they  became  acquainted  pretty  early  with  the 
coafts  and  iflands  of  Europe,  where  they  are  faid 
to  have  fqunded  fevcral  cities,  viz.  Velia  in 
Italy;  Alalia,  or  Ale ri  a,  in  Corfica;  and  Mof- 
^//a  (now  Marseilles)  in  Gaul.    Neither  were 
they  Unacquainted  with  Spain;  for  Herodotus 
tell  us,  that,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
the  Phocxans  arriving  at  Sarteflus,  a  city  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  were  treated  with  extraordinary 
kindnefs  by  Argathonius  king  of  that  country, 
who,  hearing  that  they  were  under  apprehenfion 
of  the  growing  power  of  Cyrus,  invited  them  to 
fettle  in  his  kingdom.    The  Phocazans  "could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forfake  their  country ;  but 
accepted  a  large  fum  of  money,  which  that  prince 
generoufly  gave  them,  to  defray  the  expenfe  of 
building  a  ftrong  wall  round  their  city.  This  wall 
they  built  o*  their  return;  but  it  was  unable  to 
rcfift  the  power  of  Cyrus,  whofe  general  Harpa- 
gus,  inverting  the  city  with  a  numerous  army, 
foon  reduced  it  to  the  utmoft  extremities.  Trie 
Phocseans  offered  to  capitulate,  but  the  con- 
ditions offered  by  Harpagus  fcuming  fevere,  they 
begged  be  would  allow  them  three  days  to  de- 
liberate; and,  in  the  mean  time,  withdraw  his 
forces.   Harpagus  complied  with  theTf  requeft, 
and  the  Phoczans  put  their  wives,  children,  and 
moft  valuable  effects  on  board  fevcral  veflels,  and 
conveyed  theni  to  the  ifland  of  Chios.    Their  dc- 
fign  was  to  purchafe  the  (Eneffian  iflands,  whfch 
belonged  to  the  Chians,  and  fettle  there.  But 
the  Chians,  jealous  of  lofing  their  Jradc,  refufed: 
fo  they  put  to  fea  again,  and  having  taken  Pko- 
csea  by  furprife,  put  all  the  Perfians  in  it  to  the 
fword.   They  next  went  to  Corfica,  but  great 
part  of  them  returned  very  foon.    They  then 
lived  in  fubjection  either  to  the  Peifians,  or  ty- 
rants of  their  own.    Among  the  latter  we  find 
mention  made  of  Laodamus,  who  attended  Da- 
rius Hyftafpis  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scy- 
thians; and  of  Diony fius,  who,  joining  Arrftago- 
ras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  chief  author  of  the  Io- 
nian rebellion,  retired,  after  the  defeat  of  his  coun- 
trymen, to  Phoenicia,  where  he  made  an  immenfe 
booty,  feizing  on  all  the  fliips  he  met  with  trad- 
ing to  that  country.  Prom  Phoenicia  he  failed  to 
Sicily,  where  he  committed  great  depredations  on 
the  Carthaginians  and  Tufcacs ;  but  is  faid  never 
to  have  molefted  the  Greeks.    In  the  Roman 
times  the  city  of  Fhocxa  Tided  with  Autiochus 
the  Great;  whereupon  it  was  befieged,  taken, 
and  plundered,  by  the  Roman  general,  but  al- 
lowed to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.    In  the 
war  which  Ariftonicus  brother  toAttalus,  king  of 
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Pergamqs,  raifed  againft  the  Romani,  they  affift-  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  540V 
cd  the  former  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power;  which   The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  attributed  to  hi  mr" 


fo  "highly  difpleafed  the  Senate,  tbat  they  com 
manded  the  town  to  be  demolished,  and  the  whole 
race  of  the  Phoc^ans  to  be  exterminated.  But 
tlie  MafTiiieufes  interpofed,  and,  with  difficulty, 
a  flu  aged  the  anger  of  the  fenate.  Pompey  de- 
clared Phocxa  a  free  city,  and  reftored  the  in- 
habitants to  all 'their  privileges;  whence,  under 
the  firft  emperors,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  flourishing  cities  of  all  Afia  Minor.  It  is 
now  called  Fochi*. 


is' not  of  his  compulsion,  but  of  another  poet  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

PHOCION,  a  diftingtiiihed  Athenian  general 
and  orator  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Mlcedon, 
He  was  too  modeft  to  folicit  command,  though, 
either  as  a  foldier,  orator,  ftatefman,  or  general, 
he  was  by  far  the  moft  eminent  Athenian  of  bis 
time.  As  he  was  a  moft  difinterefted  patriot,  be 
could  entertain  no  affection  for  Philip :  but  as  he 
knew  the  dripoBtion  of  his  countrymen,  and  how 


PHOCiEANS,  /  Phoceenses,  the  people  of  unlikely  they  were  to  fupport  meafUYes  neceffary 


PHOCiEI,  or  5  Phocaia 
PIiOCAIC0S?  a  name  given  to  Marcellus. 
Luc  an. 

PHOCAS,  a  Roman  centurion,  who  was  made, 
emperor  by  the  army,  and  was  crowned  at  Conftan- 
tinople  about  A.  D.  603.  The  emperor  Mauri- 
tius, thus  deferted,  fled  to  Chalcedon  with  his 
five  children,  whom  Phocas  caufed  to  be  inhu- 


to  humble  the  Macedonian  power,  he  chofe  ra- 
ther to  cultivate  the  eftecm  which  Philip  Ihowed 
for  the  State  of  Athens,  as  a  means  of  preferring 
her,  when  fhe  fhould  be  reduced  to  that  Situation 
which  he  conceived  they  wanted  virtue  to  pre- 
vent. (See  Macedox,  §  &)  He  was,  however^ 
appointed  to  command  the  army  which  was  fent' 
to  affift  the  Byzantines  againft  Philip,  whom  he 


manly  murdered  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  dominions.  This 
murdered  Mauritius  himfelf,  his  brother,  and  fe-  truly  great  man,  whom  (though  extremely  poor) 
vcral  others  who  were  attached  to  him.  Phocas  no  (urn  offered  by  Philip  or  Alexander  could 
th^n  fent  his  own  image,  and  tbat  of  his  wife  Le-  bribe  to  betray  his  country,  and  who  on  all  occa- 
ctptia,  to  Rome.  Gregory  the  Great,  then  biShop  Rons  gave  them  found  advice,  was  at  length  ac- 
of  Rome,  caufed  the  images  to  be  lodged  in  the  cufed  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen.  This  bap- 
oratory  of  the  martyr  Csefarius,  and  wrote  congra-  pened  A.  A.  C.  318.  He  was  fent  to  Athens  by 
tulatory  letters  to  the  ufurper.  As  foon  as  the  Polyperchon,  head  of  a  faction  in  Macedonia, 
murder  of  Mauritius  was  known,  Narfes,  who  with  his  friends,  chained,  in  carts,  with  this  mef- 
commanded  the  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  fage,  "  That  though  he  was  convinced  they  were 
revolted.  Phocas,  however,  managed  matters  fo  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  be  judged  by  the 
as  to  gain  him  over  to  his  intereft?  and  then  trea«  Athenians,  as  a  free  people."  They  were  all  in  a 


cheroufly  burnt  him  alive.  Phocas,  by  his  cruelty, 
foon  became  generally  hated,  for  he  fpared  nei- 
ther fex  nor  age,  and  amongft  others  he  murdered 
Conftantina  the  widow  of  Mauritius,  and  her 
daughters.  In  609  a  confpiracy  was  formed 
againft  him,  but  was  discovered,"  and  the  perfons 
Concerned  in  it  put  to  death.  In  610,  however, 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  fate  he  had  fo  long  de- 
fcrved.  Heraclius,  the  Son  of  Heraclius  governor 
ofjAfrica,  being  acknowledged  as  emperor,  by  the 
people  of  Africa,  failed  thence  with  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  a  powerful  army,  for  Constantinople, 
where  he 'defeated  the  tyrant's  fleet.  Phocas 
took  refuge  in  the  palace;  but  one  Photinus, 
whofe  wife  he  had  debauched,  purfuing  him,  for- 
ced the  gates,  dragged  the  cowardly  emperor  from 
the  throne,  and  having  Stripped  him  of  the  impe- 
rial robes,  and  clothed  him  with  a  black  veft,  car- 
ried him  in  chains  to  Heraclius,  who  commanded 
his  hands  and  feet,  then  his  arms,  and  at  laft  his 
head,  to  be  cut  off;  and  his  body  was  delivered  to 
the  Soldiers,  who  burnt  it  in  the  forum.  Such 
was  the  end  of  this  cruel  tyrant,  after  he  had 
reigned  7  years  aod  fotne  months.  He  was  greatly 
addicted  to  wine  and  women,  inexorable,  a  ftran- 


fummary  manner  condemned  to  death,  riz,  Pho- 
cion,  Nicocles,  Aheudippus,  Agamon,  and  Py- 
thocles;  thefe  were  prefent:  Demetrius  Phale* 
reus,  Callimedon,  Chariclcs,  and  others,  were  con- 
demned in  their  abfencc.  The  Spleen  of  his  ene- 
mies was  not  extinguished  with  his  life;  they  de- 
creed that  his  corpfe  fhould  be  banifhed  the  A- 
thenian  territories.  When  the  Athenians  began  to 
cool,  and  remember  the  many  fervices  they  had 
received  from  Phocion,  they  decreed  him  a  fta- 
tue  of  brafs,  ordered  his  bones  to  be  brought 
back  at  the  public  expenfe,  and  decreed  that  his 
accuSers  fhould  be  put  to  death. 

PHOCIS,  a  country  of  Greece,  between  Boco- 
tia  on  the  E.  and  Locris  on  the  W.  extending  from 
the  Sinu3  Corinthiacus  on  the  S.  to  the  fea  of  Eu- 
beca  on  the  N.  and,  according  to  Dionyfius,  as  far 
as  Thermopylae ;  but  reduced  afterwards  to  nar- 
rower bound* .  {Dtmoft.  Strab.  Pruf.)  Its  greateft 
length  was  from  N.  to  S.  between  38°45'and  390 
ao',  about  35  miles;  but  not  extending  30  miles 
•from  E.  to  W.  u  e.  from  23*  10'  to  13°  40'  at  the 
•wideft,  but  about  13  mile?  towards  the  Corinthian 
bay,  and  much  narrower  Still  towards  the  N.  It 
was  named  from  Phocus  the  fon  r>f  Ornytion,  a 


ger  to  compaffion,  and  in  his  principles  a  heretic,  native  of  Corinth;  but  was  foon  after  invaded  by 

PHOCENSES,"}     Punrr,„,lu[  the  /Eginetse,  under  Phocus,  the  fori  of  jEacui 

PHOCIANS,   fi  ,?}!:*,'  king  of  iEgina.   In  Pbocis  there  were  many  ce- 

PHOCICI,      yantsot  Phocis.  lebrated  mountains,  particularly  Cytbferon,  He- 

PHOCICUM  bellum,  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  licon,  and  Parnassus.   (See  thefe  two  laft.) 

War  carried  on  by  the  Thebans  and  Philip  II.  Cythacrou  wa«  contVcrin^d  to  the  Muf  -  is  well 

againft  the  Phocians,  for  plundering  the  temple  of  as  th«le,  and  wis  ecju  il!y  celebrated  by  the  poets. 

Apollo  at  Delphi.  See  Macedon,  §  8,  and  Pho-  The  chief  river  was  the  CtPHisus,  fu  ^r-  fr  TO 

cis.  the  toot  of  ParflaSTu.H,  northward, -m  i  u"o 

PHOCILIDESk  a  Greek  poet  and  philofopher  the  Pindus,  near  the  boundary  of  ftial  kingdom,  ft 
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Had  fevcral  confiderable  cities;  fuch  ag  Cyrra, 
CrifTa,  and  Antecyra,  which,  according  to  Pto- 
Icmy,  were  on  the  fea  coafts;  and  Pythia,  Del- 
phia,  Daulis,  Elatia,  Ergofthenia,  and  Baulia, 
which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia  was  the  largcft 
and  richeft  after  Delphi.  Daulit  was  remarkable 
for  the  ftalure  and  prawefs  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
for  the  tragical  events  faid  to  have  happened  in 
it.  (See  Philomela,  N°II.)  Deucalion  was 
king  of  that  part  of  Phocis  which  lies  about  Par- 
naflus,  at  the  time  that  Cecrops  I.  Bouriihed  in 
Attica }  but  the  Pnocians  afterwards  formed  them- 
felvea  into  a  commonwealth,  governed  by  general 
aflemblies  chofrn  from  among  themfelvcs,  and 

changed  frequently.  Of  the  hiftory  of  the  Fho-  the  54th  and  36th  degree*  of  Lat.  N. ;  bounded 
ciaua  little  is  known  till  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  by  Syria  on  the  N.  and  E#;  by  Judea  00  the  S. ; 
of  which  the  following  was  the  origin.  The  and  by  tlie  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  Some  de- 
Phocians  having  presumed  to  plough  the  tcrriio-  rive  the  name  from  one  Phoenix;  others  from 
riea  of  the  city  of  Cytra,  eonfecrated  \o  the  DeJ-  a  palm  or  date,  as  thefe  trees  abounded  it) 

phic  god,  were  fummoned  by  the  other  Grecian  this  country.  Some  fuppofe  that  Phctnice  is  Dri- 
ft .it ««  before  the  court  of  the  AmphclyonS,  where  cinally  a  tnnflatioo  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ettcm, 
a  confiderable  fine  was  impofed  upon  them  for  from  the  Edomites  who  fled  thither  in  the  days 
their  Jac-riiege.  They  ri  ^ufed  to  pay  it,  and  at  the  of  David.  By  the  contraction  of  Canaan  it  was 
next  afiemhjy  their  domiuions  weie  adjudged  alfo  called  Cbnat  and  anciently  Raabbothik  and 
confifcated  to  the  ufe  of  thenemple.  This  exaf-  Colpitis.  The  Jews  commonly  called  it  Canaan  ; 
perated  the  Phocians  ft  ill  more )  who,  at  the  in-  though  fome  part  of  it  they  knew  by  the  name  of 
ftigation  of  one  Philomelub,  feixed  upon  the  Syrofhoekice.  Bochart  tells  us  that  the  tnoft 
temple,  plundered  it  of  its  treafure,  and  held  the  probable  etymology  is  Pbene  Anakt  i.  e.  "  the  de- 
facred  depofitura  for  a  considerable  time.   This   lceadants  of  Anak."   Such  were  the  name*  pc- 
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PH  a:  B  ID  A  S,  a  Spartan  general  fent  to  affift  the 
Macedonians  againft  the  Thraciana.  He  feixed 
the  citadel  of  Thebes,  for  which  ad  of  perfidy, 
the  Spartans,  inftcad  of  rewarding,  difgraced  acd 
banifhed  him,  though  they  ftill  retained  the  cita- 
del.  (C.  Nrptu.)  He  died  A.  A.  C.  377. 

PIlCEBUS  one  of  the  names  given  by  ancient 
mvtho'oyitts  to  the  Sun,  Sol,  or  Apollo.  Sec 
Apollo. 

PHOEMOS,  a  lake  of  Arcadia.  Ltmpr. 
(1.)  PllOENlCE,  an  ancient  town  of  Epiro. 
Livy.  XXix.  C.  12.  ' 

(»0  PuoFNiCF,or  )  the  ancient  name  of  a 
PHOENICIA,      J  country  lying  between 


gave  rife  to  the  Phocieu  or  Holy  nvart  wherein  A* 
thens,  Sparta,  and  fome  others  of  the  Pelaponne- 
fian  ftates  declared  for  the  Phocians;  and  the 
Thebans,Theflalians,Locrians,  and  others,  againft 
them.  The  various  particulars  of  this  war,  which 
rafted  10  years;  and  wherein  Philip II. of  Macedon 
took  an  active  part ;  with  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Phayllus  and  Onomarcbut*  the  Phocian  gene- 
rals, are  related  under  Macedon,  §  8.  The  war 
being  ended,  the  grand  council  aflcmbled,  and 
impofed  an  annual  fine  of  60  talents  upon  the 
Phocians,  to  be  paid  to  the  temple,  and  continu- 
ed till  they  bad  fully  repaired  the  damage  it  had 
fuftained,  and,  till  this  reparation  fhould  be  made, 
they  were  excluded  from  dwelling  in  walled 
towns,  and  from  having  any  vote  in  the  grand  af- 
fembly.  They  did  not,  however,  continue  long 
under  this  heavy  Sentence :  their  known  bravery 
made  their  afli fiance  fo  neceiTary  to  the  reft,  that 
they  were  glad  to  remit  it ;  after  which  remifiion 
they  continued  to  behave  with  their  ufua)  cou- 
rage and  resolution,  and  foon  obliterated  their  for- 
mer guilt. 

PHOCUS,  the  name  of  three  ancient  Grecians : 
1.  The  founder,  and,  a.  the  firft  invader  of  Pho- 
cis  ;  which  laft  was  the  fon  of  .AUcua  by  Pfama- 
the,  one  of  the  Nereids,  aud  brother  of  Pelevs 
;ind  Telamon  ;  who  killed  him :  3.  The  fon  of  the 
celebrated  Phocion,  who  avenged  bis  father's 
death,  but  never  did  any  other  memorable  action. 
PHOCYLIDES.  See  Phocilidbs. 
PHOEBE,  in  the  mythology,  j.  a  name  of 
Diana:  (See  Diana.)  a.  A  daughter  of  Lcucippus, 


culiar  to  this  fmall  country  ;  though  Phoenicc  was 
fometiroes  extended  to  all  the  maritime  countries 
of  Syria,  Judea,  and  Canaan,  to  the  Philiftrocf, 
and  even  to  the  Amalekites.  But  tbefe  two 
names,  and  the  reft,  were  moft  generally  fw al- 
lowed up  by  thofe  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
There  is  fome  difagreement  among  authors  with 
refpect  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  country. 
Ptolemy  makes  the  river  Elrutberus  the  boundary 
of  Phccaice  on  the  N. ;  but  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Ste- 
phanus,  place  it  in  the  ifland  of  Aradus,  N.  of 
that  river.  Strabo  obfeives,  that  fome  will  have 
the  'river  Eleutherus  to  be  the  boundary  of  Se- 
leucis,  on  the  fide  of  Phcenice  and  Ccelofyria.  On 
thecoatt  of  Phcenice,  and  S.  of  the  Eleutherus, 
ftood  the  following  cities:  Simyra,  Orthofia, 
Tiufolis,  Botrya,  Byblus,  Palaebyblus,  Berytus/ 
Sidon,  Saref-ta,  Tyrus,  PALATYtus.  Pho:- 
nice  extended,  according  to  Ptolemy,  even  be- 
yond mount  Carmel ;  for  that  geographer  places 
in  Phauice,  not  only  Ecdippa  and  Ptolcmais,  but 
Sycaminutn  and  Dsera,  which  Hand  S.  of  that 
mountain.  Tbefe,  however,  properly  fpeaking, 
belonged  to  Paleftine.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
mark  out  the  bounds  of  the  midland  Phctnice. 
Ptolemy  reckons  in  it  the  following  town* :  Ar- 
ea, Palsebyblus,  (Old  Byblus,)  Gabala,  and  Car- 
faria  Paniae.  This  province  was  confiderabJy  ex- 
tended in  the  times  of  Chriftianity :  when,  being 
confidered  as  a  province  of  Syria,  it  inchsded  both 
Damafcus  and  Palmyra.  The  foil  is  good,  and 
productive  of  many  ncceflaries  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing.   The  air  is  wholcfbme  and  the  climate  a- 


a- 

l.tother  of  Tyndarus,  K.  of  Sparta,  by  Philodice,  grecable.   It  is  plentifully  watered  by  fmall 

the  daughter  of  Inachus.   She  and  her  fitter  Hi-  vers;  which,  running  down  from  mount  Libanui, 

laria,  were  betrothed  to  their  coufins  Lynceus  and  fometimes  fwell  to  an  immoderate  degree,  cithrr 

Idas,  but  were  carried  off  and  married  by  their  increafed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  on  that 

other  coufinf,  Castor  and  Pollux.  mountain,  or  by  heavy  rains.    Upon  thefe  occa- 

PUOEBEUM,  a  town  of  Laconia,  near  Sparta,  fions  they  overflow,  to  the  great  danger  and  hm- 

e  dcrancc 
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dcrance  of  the  traveller  and  damage  of  the  coun-  They  were  early  addifted  to  philofophical  cxer- 

try.   Among  thefe  rivers  Is  that  of  Adokis.  clfes;  infotnuch  that  Mofchus,  aSidonian,  taught 

(l.)  PHOENICIAN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  doftrine  of  atoms  before  the  Trojan  war  : 

Phoenicia.  and  Aboraenus  of  Tyre  puzzled  Solomon  by  hit 

(».)  Phoenician  Language.   See  Philolo-  queftions.   Pboenice  continued  to  be  one  or  the 

gy,  SWf.  IV.  feats  of  learning,  and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  pro- 

PHOENIC1ANS,  the  inhabitants  of  P norm,  dueed  their  philofophers  of  later  ages;  namely, 
CIA.   ft  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  PhoenU  Boethus  and  DiodatuB  of  Sidon,  Autipater  and 
dans  were  Canaanites  by  defcent*   Their  blood  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
rauft  have  been  mixed,  however,  with  that  of  fo-  writings  and  difciples  of  Zeno.   As  to  their  ma- 
reigners  in  procefs  of  time,  as  happens  in  all  nufaftures,  the  glafs  of  Sidon,  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
trading  places.   The  Phoenicians  were  governed  and  the  exceeding  fine  linen  they  wove,  were  the 
by  kings ;  and  their  territory,  final!  as  it  was,  in-  prod u ft  of  their  own  country,  and  their  own  in- 
cluded fcveral  kingdoms;  namely,  thofe  of  Sidon,  vent  ion  ;  and  for  their  extraordinary  fkill  in  work- 
Tyre,  Aradus,  Berytus,  and  Byblus.  In  this  par.  ing  metals,  in  hewing  timber  and  (tone ;  in  a 
ticular,  they  adhered  to  the  primitive  government  word,  for  their  pcrfeft  knowledge  of  what  was 
of  their  forefathers ;  who,  like  the  other  Canaan-  folid,  great,  and  ornamental  in  architecture— we 
ites,  were  under  many  petty  princes,  to  whom  need  only  mention  the  large  (hare  they  had  in 
they  allowed  the  fovereign  dignity,  referring  to  erecting  and  decorating  the  temple  at  Jerufalem 
themfelves  their  natural  rights  and  liberties.   Of  under  their  king  Hiram.  Their  fame  for  tafte, 
their  civil  laws  we  have  no  fyftem.   With  regard  defign,  and  ingenious  invention,  was  fuch,  that 
to  religion,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  moft  grofs  whatever  was  elegant,  great,  or  pleafing  in  ap- 
and  abominable  idolaters.   Baaf-berith,  Baalze-  parel,  vefTels,  or  toys,  was  diftingnifhed  by  the 
bah,  Baalfamen,  8cc   mentioned  in  Scripture,  epithet  of  Sidonian.   The  Phoenicians  were  like- 
were  fome  of  the  Phoenician  gods ;  as  were  alfo  wife  celebrated  as  merchants,  navigators,  and 
Moloch,  Afhtaroth,  and  Thammuz.   Among  the  planters  of  colonies  in  foreign  parts.   As  mer- 
Pbxrnicians,  the  chief  deity  was  named  £W,  or  chants,  they  may  be  faid  to  have  cngroffed  all  the 
Baoi-fanun    whom  the  Hebrews  called  Baal-Jkc  commerce  of  the  weftern  world :  as  navigators, 
nsias,  or  the  God  of  heaven.   (See  Baal.)   Dio-  they  were  theboldeft,  the  moft  experienced,  and 
dorns  Siculus  fays,  their  chief  deity  was  that  of  greateft  difcoverers  of  the  ancient  times :  they 
Carthage,  Cbronus%  or  Saturn.    The  facrifices  had  for  many  ages  no  rivals.  In  planting  colonies 
offered  up  to  him  were  children  of  the  beft  fami-  they  exerted  themfelves  fo  much,  that  confider- 
lies.   Our  author  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  Carthagi-  ing  their  habitation  was  little  more  than  the  flip 
ntana  had  a  brazen  ftatue  or  colotTus  of  this  god,  of  ground  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  fea, 
the  hands  of  which  were  extended  in  aft  to  re-  it  is  furprifing  how  they  could  furnifh  fuch  fup- 
cetve,  and  bent  downwards  in  fuch  a  manner,  plies  of  people,  and  not  wholly  depopulate  their 
that  the  child  laid  thereon  immediately  fell  down  own  country.   It  n  -generally  fuppofed  that  the 
intn  a  hollow  where  there  was  a  fiery  furnace.  Phoenicians  were  induced  to  deal  in  foreign  corn- 
He  adds  alfo,  that  this  inhuman  praftice  feemed  modities  by  their  neighbourhood  with  the  Syri- 
to  confirm  a  tradition  handed  down  to  the  Greeks  ans ;  and  that,  from  their  example,  they  turned 
from  very  early  antiquity,  viz.  that  Satnrn  de-  their  thought  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  by  an 
wourcd  his  own  children.   The  goddefs  Coeleftis,  uncommon  application,  foon  eclipfed  their  matters 
or  DaAMtA,  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  in  that  art.  That  fome  of  the  Edomitcs  fled  into 
the  Carthaginiaa*.   She  is  thought  to  have  been  this  country  in  the  days  of  David,  and  that  they 
the  fame  with  the  queen  of  heaven  mentioned  in  were  a  trading  people,  is  evident.   The  whole 
Jeremiah,  the  Juno  Olympia  of  the  Greeks.   Be-  thoughts  of  the  Phoenicians  were  employed  on 
fides  thefe,  ihere  were  fcveral  other  deities  of  later  fchemes  to  advance  their  commerce.   They  af- 
dates,  who  were  worshipped  among  thr  Phoeni-  fefted  no  empire  but  that  of  the  fea ;  and  feemed 
ciaiu,  particularly  thofe  of  Tyre,  and  confcquent-  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
Jy  among  the  Carthaginians  alfo.  Thefe  were  Ju-  their  trade.  This  they  extended  to  all  the  known 
pitcr.  ApoKo,  Mars,  and  .Bacchus.   Jupiter  was  parts  they  conid  reach  ;  to  the  Britiih  ides,  com- 
worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Srlus  or  Baal,  To  mor.ly  uoderftood  by  the  Caffiterides;  to  Spain 
him  they  addrefied  their  oaths.   The  fame  name  and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within  and 
was  alfo  given  to  the  other  two,  whence  they  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and,  in  general, 
were  frequently  miftaken  for  one  another.   A  pot  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
lo,  or  the  fun,  went  ctthei  by  this  name  (imply,  or  Sea,  and  the  Lake  Maeotis.  In  all  thefe  parti 
by  others  of  which  Baal  made  a  part.  Astaxti,  they  had  fettlements  and  correfpondents,  from 
or  Ashtaxoth,  was  alfo  a  rhief  goddefs  of  the  which  they  drew  whit  was  ufeful  to  themfelves, 
Phoenicians.   See  Asmtakoih,  and  Polythr-  or  might  be  fo  to  others;  and  thus  they  excrci- 
ism.   Herodotus  fuppofes  the  Phoenicians  to  fed  the  three  great  branches  of  trade;  importation, 
have  been  circumcifcd ;  but  Jofephus  atibrt3,tiut  exportation,  and  tranfportation.   Such  was  their 
none  of  the  nations  included  under  the  vague  trade  by  fea ;  and  for  that  which  they  carried  on 
.  name  of  Paleftine  and  Syria  ufed  that  rite,  the  by  land  in  Syria,  Mcfop  Jtamia,  Affyria,  Babylo- 
Jews  excepted.   They  abftained,  however,  from  ma,  Peifia,  Arabia,  and  India,  it  was  of  no  lefs 
the  ffcfu  of  fwine.   Much  h  faid  of  their  arts,  extent,  and  may  gi»e  us  an  idea  of  what  this 
fcienccs,  and  manufaftures;  but  in  general  terms  people  once  was,  how  rich  and  how  defervedly 
only.   The  Sidosians,  who  were  a  branch  of  their  merchants  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  e- 
th»  Phoenicians,  were  v?  a  moft  hippy  genius,  qual  to  princes.   Their  country  was,  at  that  time 
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t'.e  groat  warchoufe,  where  every  thing  that  might  are  very  numerous  at  the  Cape;  k:eping  in  ti  e 

«itr.er  adminiftcr  to  the  neceffities  or  luxury  of  day  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 

mankind  was  to  be  found  ;  which  they  dittribnted  lodging  at  night  in  the  long  g'rafs  on  the  hills.  They 

as  they  judged  would  be  bed  for  their  own  intereft.  alfalfa  common  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  as 

As  to  their  navigation,  their  larger  embarkations  Peru,  Chili,  Cayenne,  Brafil,  and  the  various  iflanris 

were  of  two  forts-,  tbey  divided  them  into  round  of  Jhe,  Weft  Indies.  Sloane  found  tbem  io  Jamaica, 

fliips  or  gauli  ;  and  long  (hips,  galleys,  or  trireme tx  at  the  Bahama  Wands  and  Cuba,  where  they  breed. 

When  they  drew  op  in  line  of  battle,  the  gauji  Their  food  chiefly  confifts  of  fmall  fifli  or  tbeir 

were  difpoied  at  a fmall  diltance  from  each  other  eggs;  and  of  water  infects,  which  tbey  frarch 

in  the  wings,  or  in  the  van  and  the  rear;  their  after,  by  plunging  in  the  bill  and  part  of  the  bead, 

triremes  were  contracted  together  in  the  centre,  Wbilft  feeding,oneofthemisfaid  to  ftand  centinel, 

To  difcour.ige  other  nations  from  engaging  in  and  the  moment  he  founds  the  alarm,  tbe  whole 

commerce,  they  practifed  piracy,  and  thus  grafped  flock  takes  wing.   This  bird,  when  at  reft,  ftands 

at  the  whole  commerce  6t  the  then  known  world,  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn  up  clofe  to  the 

Tbey  very  early  applied  aftronomy  to  navigation,  body,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing  on  that 

See  Astronomy,  Index.  fide  qf  the  body  it  ftands  on.   They  are  fome- 

PHOENICOPTERUS,  the  Flamingo,  in  prni-  times  caught  young,  and  are  brought  up  tame ; 

thology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  but  are  always  impatient  of  cold ;  and  in  this  ftatc 

prolix.    The  beak  is  naked,  teethed,  and- bent  as  feldom  live. 

if  it  were  broken  j  the  noftrils  are  linear ;  the  feet  PHOENICURUS.  See  Motacill a,  N°  io. 

are  palmated,  and  four-toed.   There  is  but  one  PHOENICUS,  in  ancient  geography  :  i, 

fpecies  ;  viz.  mountain  of  Bceotia :  *.  and  3.  A  mountain  and 

Phoenicopterus  Bahamensis  of  Catefby,  townioLycia:  4.  A  fca-port  of  Erythrar.  Livy, 

a  native  of  Africa  and  America.   This  fpecies  Ivi.  c.  45. 

rcfcmblcs  the  heron  in  ffiape,  excepting  the  bill,  PHOENTCUSA,  one  of  the  JEolian  Iflands; 

which  is  of  a  very  lingular  form.    It  is  two  years  now  called  Felicudi.   See  that  article, 

old  before  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  colour;  and  PflOENISSA,  a  patronymic  of  Dido.  Virg. 

then  it  is  entirely  red,  excepting  the  quill  feathers,  (1.)  PHOENIX,  fon  of  Amyntor,  king  of 

whic  h  are  black.    A  full  grown  one  is  of  equal  Argos,  by  Clcobule  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor 

weight  with  a  wild  duck;  and  when  it  fluids  to  young  Achilles.   His  father  having  proved 

erect,  it  is  five  Feet  hi^h-    The  feet  are  webbed,  faithlefs  to  his  wife,  through  fondnefs  for  a  con- 

The  flelh  is  delicate,  and  moitly  rcfembles  that  of  cnbine  called  Cfjtia,  Cleobulc  perfuaded  her  fen 

a  partridge  in  tallc.  The  tongue,  above  any  Phoenix  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  father's 
other  part,  was  in  the  hipheft  efteem  with  the 
luxurious  Romans.  Thefc  birds  make  their  ncflt 
on  hillocks  in  lhallow  water;  on  which  they  fit 
with  their  legs  extended  down,  like  a  man  lilting 
on  a  ftool.  They  breed  on  the  coafts  of  Cuba 
and  the  Bahama  illands  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and 
frequent  fait  water  only.  By  the  paiticular  fhape 
of  its  bill,  this  bird,  in  eating,  twills  its  neck  from 
tide  to  fide,  and  makes  the  upper  mandible  touch 
the  ground.    They  are  very  IJupiJ,  and  will  not 


miflrefs.  Pliccnix  eafily  fucceeded  ;  but  Amyntor, 
discovering  his  intrigues,  pronounced  a  curfe  upon 
him,  and  the  fon  was  foon  after  deprived  of  his 
fight  by  divine  vengeance.  Some  fay  that  Amyntor 
himfelf  put  out  his  fort's  eyes,  which  fo  provoked 
him,  that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  father. 
Piety,  however,  prevailed  over  paffion  ;  and  that 
he  might  not  become  a  parricide,  Phoenix  fled 
from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthia. 
Here  He  was  treated  with  tendcrnefs  ;  PJeus  car- 
rife  at  the  report  of  a  gun  ;  r.or  is  it  any  warning    lied  him  to  Chiron,  who  reflored  him  to  his  eye- 


to  thole  who  furvivc,  that  they  fee  others  killed 
by  their  fide;  fo  that,  by  keeping  himfelf  out  of 
fi^ht,  a  fowler  may  kill  as  many  as  he  plcafes. 
tlcc  plate  CCLXX1H.  Thefe  birds  picter  a  warm 
climate.  In  the  old  continent  they  «.re  not  often 
met  with  beyond  L?.4o°  N.  or  S.  They  arc  met 
with  everywhere  on  the  African  coaft  and  adja- 
cent illes, .to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  fome- 
•timcs  on  the  coafta  of  Sp.r.n,  Italy,  and  thofe  of 
France,  lying  on  the  M-:J.iterranLan ;  being  at 
time/  found  at  f.L;rfeilles<  and  for  fjme  way  up 
the  Rhone,  lu  fume  fcafor.s  they  frequent 
.Aleppo  and  the  parts  adjacent.  They  are  feen 
ftjfo  on  the  l\riian  fide^if  the  Cafptan  Sea,  and 
thine?  along  the  wett  col^ft  as  far  as  the  VVoiga  ; 
though  this  ift  at  uncertain  times,  aud  chiefly  in 
eonfideraUMl'vks  comiuk  from  the  IsE.  moftly  in 
Ociobvi  and  November  ;Vbnt,  fo.  foon  as  the  w  ind 
changes,  they  totally  difappc^r.  They  breed  iu  the 
Cape  V'eid  ifles,  particularly  in  that  of  Sal.  'fhey 
go  for  th»*  fuoft  part  in  flocka,  except  in  breeding 
tiBICi  Dumpier  fays,  that,  vvitli  t*o  in  company, 
he  killed;  fourteen  at  oi>ee*.which  tiny  effected  by 
fecrcting  tbemfc'vgS.    Koiben  tells  us,  that  they 


fight;  foon  after  which,  he  was  made  preceptor 
to  Achilles,  his  benefactor's  fon.  He  was  alfo 
prefented  with  the  government  of  many  cities, 
and  made  king  of  the  Doiopcs.  He  went  with 
bis  pupil  to  the  Trojan  war.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Fhccnix,  with  others,  was  cemmiffionvd 
by  lb  j  Greeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to  bring  to 
the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This  comrr.iffion  he 
fuccefsfuHy  performed  ;  aud  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
he  returned  « ith  Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia, 
where  a  fmall  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received 
the  name  of  rkanix. 

(a.)  Phof'nix,  the  fon  of  Agencr,  by  a  nymph 
who  was  called  Telfphofla,  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Mufchus,  or,  according  to  ethers, 
Ebimidu/a,  Pcrimcda*  or  dgriope.  He  was,  like 
hi»  bi other  Cadmus,  and  Cmx,  fent  by  his  father 
in  purfuit  of  his  filter  Europa,  whom  Jupiter  undir 
the  form  of  a  bull,  had  carried  away  ;  aud  when 
bis  inquiries  proved  unfuccefaful,  he  fettled  in  1 
country,  which  was  from  1  im  called  PtfOtnt- 
cia.  Fiom  him  alio  the  Carthaginians  weie  called 
Poesi. 

(3.)  Phoes:s 
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(3.)  Phoenix,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the' hew  wool;  bcfidcs,  the  flefh  of  thefe  animals  is  my 
Southern  ConfteUations.    See  Astronomy,  §  unwhblcfome  food  in  countries  that  are  exceflively 
549.  warm-  The  date  trees  are  planted  without  order, 
(4.),  Phoenix,  in  botaoy,  the  Gnat  Palm,  or  twelve  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  near  rivulets 
Uatttree;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  and  ftreams.   Forefts  of  them  may  be  feen  here 
jf  palm  sc.    There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  and  there,  fome  of  which  are  feveral  leagues  in 
Phoenix  QACTYL1FER.A,  the  coititiiofl  datb  circumference.   The  extent  of  thefe  plantations 
tree,  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  eaftern  coun-  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  can 
:riea,  where  it  "grows  to  50, 60,  and  100  feet  high,  be  procured  to  water  them.   All  thefe  forefts 
The  trunk  is  round,  upright,  and  ftudded  with  are  intermixed  with  orange,  almond,  and  pome- 
protuberances^  which  are  the  veftiges  of  the  de-  granate  trees,  and  with  vines  which  twift  round 
cayed  leaves.   From  the  top  iflues  forth  a  clutter  the  trunks  of  the  date  trees;  and  the  heat  is 
of  leaves  or  branches  8  or  9  feet  long,  extending  ftrong  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit,  though  they  are 
all  round  like  an  umbrella,  and  bending  a  little  never  expofed  to  the  fun.   Along  the  rivulets  and 
towards  the  earth.   The  bottom  part  produces  a  ftreams  dykes  arc  erected  to  ftop  the  courfc  of 
number  of  ftalks  like  thofe  of  the  middle,  but  their  waters,  that  they  may  be  diftributed  amongft 
fcldom  fhooting  fo  high  as  4  or  5  feet.   Thefe  the  date  trees  by  fmall  canals.   The  number  of 
ftalks,  fays  Adanfon,  diffufc  the  tree  very  confi-  canals  is  fixed  for  each  individual;  and  in  feveral 
durably;  fo  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in  cantons,  to  have  a  right  to  them,  the  proprietors 
forefts,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  open  n  pafiage  are  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  fum  proportionable 
through  its  prickly  leaves.   The  date  tree  was  to  the  number  and  extent  of  their  plantations, 
introduced  into  Jamaica  foori  after  the  conqueft  Care  is^taken  to  till  the  earth  well,  and  to  raife  a 
of  the  ifland  by  the  Spaniards.   There  are,  how-  circular  border  around  the  root  of  each  tree,  that 
ever,  but  few<  of  them  in  Jamaica  at  this  time,  the  water  may  remain  longer  and  in  larger  quan- 
The  fruit  is  fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  an  acorn,  tity.   The  date  trees  are  watered  in  every  feafon, 
It  is  compofed  of  a  thin,  light,  and  glofly  mem-  but  more  particularly  during  the  great  heats  of 
brane,  fomewhat  pellucid  and  ycllowifh  ;  which  fummer.   In  winter,  new  plantations  of  this  tree 
contain*  a  fine,  foft,  and  pulpy  fruit,  which  is  are  formed.  For  this  purpofe,  thofe  who  cultivate 
firm,  fweet,  and  fomewhat  vinous  to  the  tafte,  them  take  (boots  of  thofe  which  produce  the  bell 
eiculent,  and  wholefome;  within  this  is  inclofed  dates,  and  plant  them  at  a  fmall  diftancc  one  from 
a  folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey  the  other.   At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years, 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  finely  marbled  within  thefe  fhoots  begin  to  bear  fruit :  but  this  fruit  is 
like  the  nutmeg.   For  medicinal  ufe,  dates  arc  to  as  yet  dry,  without  fwcetnefs,  and  even  without 
be  chofen  large,  full,  from,  yellow  on  the  furface,  kernels ;  they  never  reach  the  higheft  degree  of 
raft  aud  tender,  not  too  much  wrinkled ;  fuch  perfection  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  till  they 
as  have  a  vinous  tafte,  and  do  not  rattle  when  are  about  15  or  ao  years  old.    Thefe  plants  are, 
fliaken.    They  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  however,  produced  from  the  feeds  taken  out  of 
Europe,  but  never  ripen  perfectly  there.    The  the  fruit,  provided  they  are  frefh.    They  fhould 
bi.fl  arc  brought  from  Tunis;  they  are  alfo  very  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and 
fine  and  good  in  Egypt  and  in  many  parts  of  the  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
caft.   Thofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  well ;  but  which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature 
are  never  perfectly  ripe,  and  very  fubjedt  to  of  heat,  and  frequently  watered.   When  the 
decay.   They  are  preferved  three  different  ways ;  plants  arc  come  up  to  a  proper  fize,  they  fhould 
fome  prefled  and  dry ;  others  prefled  more  mo-  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
derately,  and  again  moiftened  with  their  own  the  fame  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
juice;  and  others  not  prefled  at  all, but  moiftened  again,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  water,  as 
with  the  juice  of  other  dates,  as  they  are  packed  alfo  to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  <o  the 
up,  which  is  done  in  bafkets  or  flcins.    Thofe  warmth  of  the  feafon  and  the  bed  in  which  they 
prcferv.id  in  this  laft  way  are  much  the  belt,  are  placed.    During  the  fummer,  they  fhould 
Dates  have  always  been  efteemed  moderately  remain  in  the  fame  hot-bed ;  but  in  the  beginning 
{lengthening  and  aftrmgent.   Though  the  date  of  Auguft  they  fhould  have  a  great  fhare  of  air 
tree  grows  everywhere  indifcriminately  on  the  'to  harden  them  againft  the  approach  of  winter; 
northern  coafts  of  Africa,  it  is  not  cultivated  for  if  they  are  too  much  forced,  they  will  be  fo 
with  care,  except  beyond  Mount  Atlas;  becaufc  tender  as  not  to  be  preferved  through  the  winter 
the  heat  is  not  fufliciently  powerfal  along  the  without  much  difficulty,  efpecially  if  there  is  not 
coafts  i o  bring  the  fruits  to  maturity.   M.  Des  a  bark  ftove  to  keep  them  in.   The  foil  in  which 
Fontaines  fays,  all  that  part  of  the  Zaara  which  thefe  plants  fhould  be  placed  mnft  be  compofed 
is  near  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  only  part  of  this  in  the  following  manner ;  viz.  half  of  Ught  frefh 
va,ft  defert  which  is  inhabited,  produces  very  earth  taken  from  a  pafture  ground,  the  other  half 
little  corn ;  the  foil  being  fandy,  and  burnt  up  by  fca-fand  and  rotten  dung,  or  tanners  bark  in  equal 
the  fun,  is  almoft  entirely  unfit  for  the  cultivation  proportion ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  mixed,  and 
of  grain,  its  only  productions  of  that  kind  being  laid  in  a  heap  three  or  four  months  at  lea  ft  before 
9  little  barley,  maize,  and  forgo.   The  date  tree,  it  is  11  fed,  but  fhould  be  often  turned  over  to 
however,  fupplics  the  deficiency  of  corn  to  the  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  fweeten  the 
nhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  and  furnifhes  them  earth.   The  trees,  however,  which  fpring  from 
with  almoft  the  whole  of  their  fubfiftence.   They  feed,  never  produce  fo  good  dates  as  thofe  that 
have  flocks  of  fticepj  but  as  they  are  not  nu-  'are  railed  from  fhoots;  they  being  always  poor 
mcrous,  they  prefcrve  them  for  the  fake  of  their  and  ill  tafted.   It  is  undoubtedly  by  force  of 
'  "~  cultivation* 
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cultivation,  and  after  fever*]  generations,  that  they 
acquire  a  good  quality.  The  date  trees  which 
have  been  originally  fowo,  grow  rapidly,  and  bear 
fruit  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Care  it  taken  to 
cut  the  inferior  branches  of  the  date  tree  in 
proportion  as  they  rife ;  and  a  piece  of  the  root 
is  always  left,  of  fome  inches  in  length,  which 
affords  the  eafy  means  of  climbing  to  the  fummit. 
Thefe  tree*  live  a  long  time,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  Arabs ;  who  lay  that,  when  they 
have  attained  to  their  full  growth,  no  change  is 
obferved  in  them  for  the  fpace  of  three  generations. 
The  number  of  females  which  are  cultivated  U 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  males,  becaufe  they 
are  much  more  profitable.  The  fexual  organs  of 
the  date  tree  grow  upon  different  ftalks,  and  thefe 
trees  flower  in  April  and  May,  when  the  Arabs 
cut  the  male  branches  to  impregnate  the  females. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  make  an  incifion  in  the 
trunk  of  each  braneh  which  they  wifh  to  produce 
fruit,  and  place  in  it  a  ftalk  of  male  flowers: 
without  this  precaution  the  date  tree  would 
produce  only  abortive  fruit.  In  fome  cantons  the 
male  branches  are  only  (haken  over  the  female. 
The  practice  of  impregnating  the  date  tree  in 
this  manner  is  very  ancient.  Pliny  defcribes  it 
very  accurately  in  that  part  of  bis  work  where 
be  treats  of  the  palm  tree.  There  is  fcarcely 
any  part  of  the  date  tree  which  is  not  ufeful. 
The  wood,  though  of  a  fpongy  texture,  lafts  fuch 
a  number  of  years,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  (ay  it  is  incorruptible.  They  employ  it 
for  making  beams  and  inuruments  of  huCbandry ; 
it  burns  Oowly,  but  the  coals  which  refult  from 
its  com  bu ft  ion  are  very  ftroog,  and  produce  a 
great  heat.  The  Arabs  ftrip  the  bark  and  fibrous 
parts  from  the  young  date  trees,  and  eat  the 
fubftance,  which  is  in  the  centre;  it  is  very 
nouriftiing,  and  has  a  fweet  tafte ;  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  marrow  of  the  date  tree.  They 
eat  alfo  the  leaves,  when  they  are  young  and 
tender,  with  lemon  juice ;  the  old  ones  are  laid  out 
to  dry,  and  are  employed  for  making  mats  and 
other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  much 
\ifed,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a  conliderable 
v  trade  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  From 
the  fides  of  the  fturaps  of  the  branches  which 
have  been  left,  arife  a  great  number  of  delicate 
filaments,  of  which  they  make  ropes,  and  which 
might  ferve  to  fabricate  cloth.  Of  the  frefli  dates 
and  Cugar,  fays  Haflelquift,  the  Egyptians  make  a 
conferve,  which  has  a  very  pleafant  tafte.  In 
Egypt  they  ufe  the  leaves  as  fly-Baps,  for  driving 
away  the  numerous  infects  which  prove  fo  trou- 
-bleforce  in  hot  countries.  The  bard  boughs  are 
ufed  for  fences  and  other  pur  poles  of  bufbandry; 
the  principal  ftem  for  building.  The  fruit,  before 
it  is  ripe,  is  fomewhat  aftringent;  but  when 
thoroughly  mature,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  fig. 
The  Senegal  dates  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  Egypt, 
but  much  thicker  in  the  pulp,  which  is  faid  to 
have  a  fugary  agreeable  tafte,  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  beft  dates  of  the  Levant.  A  white  liquor, 
known  by  the  name  of  «//*,  is  drawn  alfo  from 
the  date  tree.  To  obtain  it,  .ill  the  branches  are 
cut  from  the  fummit  of  one  of  thefe  trees,  and 
after  feveral  incifiooa  have  been  made  in  it,  they 
are  covered  with  leave*,  in  order  that  the  heat  of 
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the  fun  may  not  dry  ft.  The  fap  drops  down  into 
a  veftel  placed  to  receive  it,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  circular  groove,  made  below  the  incifions.  The 
milk  of  the  date  tree  has  a  fweet  and  agreeable 
tafte  when  it  is  new ;  it  is  very  refeihing,  and  it 
is  even  given  to  fick  people  to  drink,  but  ft 
generally  turns  four  in  34  hours.  Old  tree*  are 
cbofen  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  cutting  of 
the  branches,  and  the  large  quantity  of  lap  which 
flows  from  them,  greatly  exhauft  them,  and  often 
caufc  them  to  decay.  The  male  flowers  of  the 
date  tree  are  alfo  ufeful.  They  are  eaten  when 
ft  ill  tender,  mixed  up  with  a  little  lemon  juke. 
They  are  reckoned  to  be  very  provocative :  the 
odour  which  they  exhale  is  probably  the  caufe  of 
this  property  being  afcribed  to  them.  Thefe  date 
trees  are  very  lucrative  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
defert.  Some  of  them  produce  »o  bunches  of 
dates ;  but  care  is  always  taken  to  lop  off  a  part 
of  them,  that  tbofe  which  remain  may  become 
larger;  10  or  is  bunches  only  are  left  on  the 
moft  vigorous  trees.  It  is  reckoned  that  a  good 
tree  produces,  one  year  with  another,  about  the 
value  of  jo  or  xs  (hillings  to  the  proprietor.  A 
pretty  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  dates 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  large 
quantities  of  them  are  exported  to  France  and 
Italy.  The  crop  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
November.  When  the  bunches  arc  taken  from 
the  tree,  they  are  hung  up  in  fome  very  dry  place, 
where  they  may  be  (heltered  and  lecure  from 
infects.  Dates  afford  wholefome  nourifhment,  and 
have  a  very  agreeable  tafte  when  they  are  frefh. 
The  Arabs  eat  them  without  feafoning.  They 
dry  and  harden  them  in  the  fun,  to  reduce  then* 
to  a  kind  of  meal,  which  they  lay  up  in  ft  ore  to 
fupply  themfdve*  with  food  during  the  long 
journeys  which  thev  often  undertake  acrof*  their 
defert*.  This  Ample  food  is  fufficient  to  nourifh 
them  for  a  long  time. — The  inhabitants  of  the 
Zaara  procure  alfo  from  their  date*  a  kind  of 
honey  which  is  exceedingly  fweet.  For  thu  purpofe 
they  choofe  thofe  which  have  the  fofteft  pulp ; 
and  having  put  them  into  a  large  jsr  with  a  bole 
in  the  bottom,  they  fqueeze  them  by  placing  over 
them  a  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds. — The  moft 
fluid  part  of  the  fubftance,  which  drops  through 
the  hole,  is  what  they  call  the  honey  of  the  date. 
Even  the  (tones,  though  very  hard,  are  not  thrown 
away.— They  give  them  to  their  camels  and  fheep 
as  food,  after  they  have  bruifed  them,  or  laid  them 
to  foften  in  water.  The  date,  as  well  as  other  trees 
which  are  cultivated,  exhibits  great  variety  in  k* 
fruit,  with  refpeti  to  fhape,  fixe,  quality,  and 
even  colour.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  at  leaft 
10  different  varieties.  Dates  are  very  liable  to  be 
pierced  by  worms,  and  they  foon  corrupt  in  moh% 
or  rainy  weather. 

(5.)  Phoenix,  in  ornithology,  a  fabulous  bird 
of  antiquity.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as 
fingle,  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind ;  they  defcribe 
it  as  of  the  fixe  of  an  eagle;  its  head  finely 
crefted  with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  neck  covered 
with  feathers  of  a  gold  colour,  and  the  reft  of  its 
body  purple,  only  the  tail  white,  and  the  eyes 
fparkling  like  ftars;  they  fay,  that  it  fives  above  500 
years  in  the  wildernefsj  that  when  thus  advanced 
in  age,  it  builds  itself  a  pile  of  fweet  wood  and 
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Aromatic  punt,  and  fire*  ft  with  the  wafting  of  its  animal.  Its  work  is  very  difficult  in  its  met  ion  | 

wings,  and  thus  burns  itfelf ,  and  that  from  its  but  it  has  great  time  to  perform  it  m,  as  it  only 

aihes  arifes  a  worm,  which  in  time  grows  up  to  moves  downward,  finking  it  fett"  deeper  in  the  ftone 

be  a  phoenix.   Hence  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  as  it  incrcafes  in  bulk.   That  part  by  means  of 

name  of  p/uenix  to  the  palm-tree;  becaofe  when  which  it  performs  this,  is  a  flefhy  fnbftance  placed 

burnt  down  to  the  root  it  rifes  again  fairer  than  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  {hell ;  it  is  of  the 

ever.  In  the  fixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  fhape  of  a  lozenge,  and  is  confiderably  large  in 

feet.  18,  it  Is  obferved  that,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  proportion  to  the  fixe  of  the  animal ;  and  though 

787,  the  phoenix  reviftted  Egypt ;  which  occafion-  tt  be  of  a  foft  fobftance,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

ed  among  the  learned  much  (peculation.  This  at  that  in  fo  long  a  time  it  is  able,  by  conftant 

being  is  facred  to  the  fun.    Of  its  longevity  the  work,  to  burrow  into  a  hard  ft  one.   How  they 

accounts  are  various.  The  common  perfoafion  is,  perform  this  may  be  fee*  by  taking  one  of  them 

that  it  lives  500  years;  though  by  fome  the  period  out  of  the  (tone,  and  placing  it  upon  fame  foft 

is  extended  to  1461.   But  Aufonius  makes  k  no  clay;  for  they  will  immediately  get  to  work  in 

lefs  than  69,984  years !  Eidyl.  18.  The  fever al  eras  bending  and  extending  that  part  allotted  to  dig 

when  the  pturnix  has  been  feen  are  fixed  by  tradi-  for  them,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  bury  them* 

t ion .   The  fi r ft  was  in  the  reign  of  Sefoftns ;  the  (elves  in  the  mud  in  as  large  a  hole  as  they  had 

%&  in  that  of  Amah's;  and,  in  the  period  when  taken  many  years  to  make  in  the  (tone.  They 

Ptolemy  HI.  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  another  find  little  refinance  in  fo  foft  a  fobftance;  and  the 

phoenix  directed  its  Right  towards  Heliopolis.  neceffity  of  their  hiding  themfehres  evidently  makes 

When  to  thefe  circumftances  are  added  the  bril-  them  haften  their  work.  The  animal  is  lodged  in 

liant  appearance  of  the  phoenix,  and  the  tale  that  the  lower  half  of  the  hole  in  the  (tone,  and  the 

it  makes  frequent  excurfions  with  a  load  on  its  upper  half  is  filled  up  by  a  pipe  of  a  flefhy  fub- 

back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made  the  cxperi-  dance  and  conic  figure,  truncated  at  the  end :  this 

mcnt  through  a  long  trad  of  air,  it  gains  fufficient  they  ufuatly  extend  to  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and 

confidence  in  its  own  vigour,  it  takes  up  the  body  place  on  a  level  with  the  forface  of  the  ft  one  5  but 

Of  its  father  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  they  feldom  extend  it  any  farther  than  this.  The 

fun  to  be  there  confirmed ;  it  cannot  but  appear  pipe,  though  it  appears  (ingle,  is  m  reality  com- 

probable,  that  the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  pofed  of  two  pipes,  or  at  leaft  it  is  compofed  of 

under  this  allegory  the  philofophy  of  com bts.  two  parts  feparated  by  a  membrane.   The  ufe  of 

(6.)  Phobnix,  a  river  in  Trachinia.  this  pipe  or  probofcis  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 

PHENOMENOLOGY,  n.  f.  a  fyftem  of,  or  probofcis  of  other  (hell-fifli,  to  take  in  fea- water 

treatifeon phaenomena.  See  Philosoph  y,  Seel.  III.  into  their  bodies,  and  afterwards  to  throw  it  out 

PHENOMENON.   See  Phjxnomenom.  again.   In  the  middle  of  their  bodies  they  hate  • 

PHOLAS,  a  genus  of  infects,  belonging  to  the  fmall  green  veflel,  the  ufe  of  which  has  not  yetv 

order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  (hell  is  double-  been  difcovered.   This,  when  plunged  in  fpirk  of  * 


waived  and  divaricated ;  the  cardo  is  turned  back-  wine,  becomes  of  a  purple  colour:  but  its  colonr 
wards,  and  connected  by  a  cartilage.  There  are  on  fin  en  will  not  become  purple  in  the  fun  like 
fix  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  the  figures  of  their  that  of  the  murex ;  and  even  if  it  would,  itsquan- 
(hells.  The  name  pboUu  is  derived  from  the  tity  is  too  fmall  to  make  rt  worth  prefervmg.  The 
Greek,  and  fignifies  fomethtng  which  lies  hid.  pholas  is  remarkable  for  its  luminous  quality, 
This  name  they  derive  from  their  property  of  which  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  obferves  that  K 
making  tbemfelves  holes  in  the  earth,  land,  wood,  (hioes  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who  eats  it ;  if 
or  ft  one,  and  living  in  them.  The  means  of  their  it  touch  his  hands  or  clothes,  it  makes  them  In- 
getting  there,  however,  are  as  yet  entirely  un-  minous ;  and  that  its  light  depends  upon  its  moit 
known.  All  that  we  can  know  with  certainty  4%  ture.  M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  whereas  other 
that  they  muft  have  penetrated  thefe  fubftances  fifties  give  light  when  they  tend  to  potrefcence, 
when  very  fmall ;  becaufe  the  entrance  of  the  hole  this  is  more  luminous  in  proportion  to  its  being 
in  which  the  pho!as  lodges  is  always  much  lefs  frelh ;  that  when  dried,  its  light  will  revive  if  it 
than  the  inner  part  of  it,  and  indeed  than  the  (hell  be  moiftened  either  with  frefti  or  fait  water,  but 
of  the  pholas  itfelf.  Hence  fome  have  (uppofed  that  brandy  immediately  extinguifties  it.  He  eo- 
that  they  were  hatched  in  holes  accidentally  form*  deavoured  to  make  this  light  permanent,  but  none 
ed  in  (tones,  and  that  they  naturally  grew  of  fuch  of  his  fchemes  fucceeded.  The  attention  of  the 
a  fhape  as  was  neceflary  to  fill  the  cavity.  The  Bolognian  academicians  was  engaged  to  this  fob- 
holes  in  which  the  pbolades  lodge  are  ufoally  je£t  by  M.  F.  Marfilhis  in  1724,  who  brought  a 
twice  as  deep,  at  lea  ft,  as  the  (hells  tbemfelves  are  number  of  thefe  fifties,  and  the  (tones  in  which 
long ;  the  figures  of  the  holes  is  that  of  a  truncated  they  were  inclofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe  for  their 
cone,  excepting  that  they  are  terminated  at  the  examination.  Boccarius  obferved,  that  though 
bottom  by  a  rounded  cavity,  and  their  pofition  is  this  fi(h  ceafed  to  (nine  when  it  became  putrid, 
ufually  fomewhat  oblique  to  the  horizon.  The  yet  that  in  its  moft  putrid  ftate  it  would  (time, 
openings  of  thefe  holes  are  what  betray  the  pho-  and  make  the  water  in  which  it  was  immerfed  ta- 
bu being  in  the  done;  but  they  are  always  very  minous  when  it  was  agitated.  Galeatios  and  Mon- 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fixe  of  the  fi(h.  There  tius  found  that  wine  or  vinegar  extinguiftied  this 
deems  to  be  no  progrefllve  motion  of  any  animal  light ;  that  in  common  oil  it  continued  fome  days, 
in  nature  fo  flow  as  that  of  the  pholas ;  it  is  im-  but  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine liardly  a  mi- 
rnerted  in  the  hole,  and  has  no  movement  except  nute.  To  difcover  in  what  manner  this  light  was 
a  fmall  one  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  affected  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  Ufe 
this  is  only  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  of  a  Rcaumur**  thermometer,  and  found  that  water 

rendered 
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rendered  luminous  by  thefe  fifties  wcreafcd  in  light 
till  the  heat  arrived  to  45°,  but  that  it  then  became 
fuddenly  extinct,  and  could  not  be  revived  again. 
In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  foiution  of  fea- 
falt  increafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  water ;  a 
foiution  of  nitre  did  not  increafc  it  quite  fo  much. 
Sal  ammoniac  diminiftied  it  a  little,  oil  of  tartar 
per  deliqulum  nearly  extinguilhed  it,  and  the  acids 
entirely.  This  water  poured  upon  frclh  calcined 
gypfum,  rock  cryftal,  cerufir,  or  fugar,  became 
more  luminous.  He  alfo  tried  the  effects  of  it 
when  poured  upon  various  other  fubftances,  but 
there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  them.  Af- 
terwards, ufing  luminous  milk,  he  found  that  oil 
of  vitriol  extinguifhed  the  light,  but  that  of  tartar 
increased  it.  He  had  the  curiofity  to  try  how  dif- 
ferently coloured  fubftances  were  affected  by  this 
kind  of  light ;  and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dip- 
ped fevcral  ribbons  io  it,  the  white  came  out  the 
brighteft,  next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then 
the  green ;  the  other  colours  could  hardly  be  per- 
ceived. It  was  not,  however,  any  particular  co- 
lour, but  only  light,  that  was  perceived  in  this 
cafe.  He  then  dipped  boards  painted  with  the  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  alfo  glafs  tubes  filled  with  fub- 
ftances of  different  colours,  in  water  rendered  lu- 
minous by  the  fifties.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  red 
was  hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  was  the  brighteft, 
and  the  violet  the  dulleft.  But  on  the  boards,  the 
blue  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green 
more  languid  ;  whereas  in  the  glaffes,  the  blue  was 
inferior  to  the  green.  Of  all  the  liquors  into 
which  he  put  the  pholades,  milk  was  rendered  the 
moft  luminous.  A  fingle  pholas  made  7  ounces 
of  milk  fo  luminous,  that  the  faces  of  pcrfons 
might  be  diftinguifhed  by  it,  and  it  looked  as  if 
transparent.  Air  appeared  to  be  neceflary  to  this 
light;  for  when  Beccarius  put  the  luminous  milk 
into  glafs  tubes,  no  agitation  would  make  it  fhine 
unlets  bubbles  of  air  were  mixed  with  it.  Mon- 
tius  and  Galeatius  found,  that,  in  an  exhaulted 
receiver,  the  pholas  loft  its  light,  but  the  water 
was  fomctimes  made  more  luminous ;  which  they 
afcribed  to  the  rifmg  cf  bubbles  of  air  through  it. 
Beccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  tried  many  fchemes 
to  render  the  light  of  thefe  pholades  permanent. 
For  this  purpofe  he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind 
of  pafte  with  flour,  and  found  that  it  would  give 
light  when  it  was  immerfed  in  warm  water  j  but 
it  anfwered  beft  to  prcfervc  the  fifti  in  honey.  In 
any  other  method  of  prefcrvation,  the  property 
of  becoming  luminous  would  cot  continue  longer 
than  fix  months,  but  in  honey  it  had  lafted  above 
a  year ;  and  then  it  would,  when  plunged  in  warm 
water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever.  See  Barbut's 
Genera  Verminum*  p.  14,  Sec.   Alfo  Plate  169. 

PHOLEY,  Fouli,  or  Fuily,  a  country  or 
kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  divided  from  that  of  the  Mandin- 
co&s  by  lake  Cayor;  extending  160  leagues,  or 
480  miles  from  E.  to  W.  Its  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  is  not  afecrtained.  The  country  is  populous 
and  the  foil  very  fertile  j  producing  rich  crops  of 
corn,  rice,  millet,  peafe,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  great 
variety  of  fruits  and  roots.  It  feeds  great  nnmbns 
of  Ihecp,  goats,  horfes,  and  black  cattle ;  and  a- 
bounds  with  lions,  tiger?,  elephants,  crocodiles, 
and  other  wild  beaus.  The  king  is  called  Siratich 
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and  is  faid  to  have  great  authority  over  his  fub- 

jecls.  . 

TilOLEYS,  or  Foumes,  the  inhabitants 'of  the 
above  kingdom,  arc  a  people  of  very  peculiar  man- 
ners." Mr  More  however  fays,  that  the  Pholeys 
live  in  clans,  build  towns,  and  are  in  every  king- 
dom and  country  on  each  fide  the  river ;  yet  are 
not  fubjeSi  to  any  of  the  k\n$s  of  the  country,  though 
they  live  in  their  territories ;  for  if  they  are  ufed 
ill  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  their  towns,  sod 
remove  to  another. ,  He  gives  a  beautiful  account 
of  their  character,  difpofitions  and  morals,  which 
is  partly  quoted  under  the  article  Guinea,  §  4. 
They  are  rather  of  a  low  ftature,  but  have  a  gen- 
teel and  cafy  fliape,  with  an  air  peculiarly  delicate 
and  agreeable.   Though  they  are  ftrangers  in  the 
country,  they  are  the  great  eft  planters  in  it.  They 
are  extremely  induftrious  and  frugal,  and  raifc 
much  more  corn  and  cotton  than  they  coofume, 
which  they  fell  at  reafonabie  rates ;  and  are  fo 
remarkable  for  their  hofpitality,  that  the  natives 
efteem  it  a  bleffing  to  have  a  Pholey  town  in  their 
neighbourhood;  and  their  behaviour  has  gained 
them  fuch  reputation,  that  it  is  efteemed  infamous 
for  any  one  to  treat  them  in  an  inhofpitable  man- 
ner. Their  humanity  extends  to  all,  hut  they  are 
doubly  kind  to  people  of  their  own  race.  They 
are  however  as  brave  as  any  people  of  Africa^'  and 
very  expert  io  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  which  arp ja- 
velins, cutlafles,  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  oc- 
cafion  guns.  They  ufually  fettle  near  fome  Man- 
dingo  town,  their  being  fcarce  any  of  note  up'  the 
river  that  has  not  a  F/holey  fowh  near  itl  'Moft  of 
them  fpeak  Arabic,  which  is  taught .  in  their 
fchools ;  and  they  are  able  to  read  the  Koran  in 
that  language,  though  they  have  a  vulvar  tongue 
called  Phdetf.  Their  houfes  are  built  in  a  very  re- 
gular manner,  they  being  round  ftructures,  placed 
in  rows  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  to  avoid  fire, 
and  each  of  them  has  a  thatched  roof  fomewhat 
tefembling  a  high-crowned  hat.   They  are  alio 
great  huntfmen,  and  not  only  kill  lions,  tygers, 
and  other  wild  beafts,  but  frequently  go  ao  or  30 
in  a  company  to  hunt  elephants ;  whofc  teeth  they 
fell,  and  whofc  flefh  they  fmoke,  dry,  and  eat, 
keeping  it  for  fevcral  months  together.  They  are 
almoft  the  only  people  who  make  butter,  and  fell 
cattle  at  fome  diftance  up  the  river.    They  are 
very  particular  in  their  drvfs,  and  never  wear  any 
other  clothes  but  long  robes  of  white  cotton, 
which  they  make  thcmfelvcs.    They  are  always 
very  clean,  efpecially  the  women,  who  keep  thtir 
houfes  exceedingly  neat. 

PHOLIDOTUS.   See  Pangolin. 

(1.)  PHOLIS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
final]  anguilifoim  fiflj.  The  back  is  brown,  the 
belly  is  white,  the  whole  back  and  fides  are  fpot- 
ted,  and  the  Ikin  is  foft,  free  of  fcales,  but  with 
a  tough  mucilaginous  matter  like  the  cel.  This 
fpecies  moft  of  all  approaches  to  the  alavJa  ;  and 
though  ufually  larger,  yet  Mr  Ray  doubts  whe- 
ther it  really  differs  from  it  in  any  thiag  effential ; 
the  diftinclion  is  in  colour,  which  though  a  very 
obvious,  is  certainly  a  very  precarious  one. 

la.)  Tholis,  in  the  old  fyftcm  of  mineralogy, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  folfils  of  the  clafs  of  gyp- 
fums  or  plaftcr-ftones.  Its  difttnguifhing  charac- 
ters arc,  that  the  bodies  cf  it  arc  tolerably  hard, 
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c  ompbfed  of  particles  fomewhat  broad,  and  of  a  king  of  Argos.  He  married  the  nymph  Laodice, 
bright  cryftalline  luftrc.  The  name  is  derived  by  whom  he  had  Api»  and  Niobe;  civilized  his 
from  ?«aic,  a  fcaU  or  /mall fiake*  becaufe  they  are  fubje&s  {  built  a  temple  to  Juno,  &c.  and  after 
«ompofed  of  particles  of  that  form.  The  fpecies  death  was  worfhipped  as  the  god  of  the  river  of 
are  very  valuable,  and  perhaps  the  moft  fo  of  all  the  fame  name. 

the  gypfums,  becaufe  they  burti  to  the  beft  and  PHORONIS,  a  pantronymic  of  To,  or  Ifis* 
fineft  plafter,  but  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  are  PHORONIUM,  a  town  of  Argolis. 
but  a  of  them :  viz.  the  fine  plafter- ftone  of  Mont-  f.  PHOSPHAS,  )  «./.  [from  phofphorus^  inche- 
martre  in  France,  called  by  us  plafter  cf  Paris flone  I.  PHOSPHAT, }  miftry,  a  fait  formed  by  the 
and  parget  ;  and  the  other,  the  coarfer  and  tome-  union  of  the  phofphoric  acid,  with  different  bafes. 
what  reddifli  kind,  common  m  many  parts  of  Eng.  (See  Chemistry,  Index,  and  Vocab.  I.  and  II.) 
land,  and  called  ball  plufler.  See  Plaster  or  Phofphats  are  ranked  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Tho- 
Paris.  ma?  Thomfon,  in  his  Syjt.  of  Cbem.  vol.  II  )  as 

PHOLOE,  1.  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pifa,  the  "  7th  genus  of  alkaline  and  earthy  ft  Us." 
fo  named  from  Pholus,  who  was  buried  in  it :  a.  '*  This  clafs  of  (arts,  (lays  the  Dr)  was  firft  dif- 
arrother  in  Theffaly,  near  mount  Othrys.  Ptin.  tinguiftied  by  Pott  and  Margraff.  Several  of  the 
iv.  6.  Lucan.  3.  p  phofphats  were  afterwards  examined  by  Haupt, 

PHOLUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  Cen-  Schloffer,  Rouelle,  Prouft,  Weftrum,  and  Scheele; 
taurs,  who  entertained  Hercules,  when  going  but  for  the  moft  complete  account  of  them  we 
againft  Ihe  Erymanthian  boar.  Pattf.  3.  Virg.  &n,  are  indebted  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  They 
8,  294.  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  proper- 

PHONASCUS.   See  Music,  $  41.  ties:  1.  When  heated  along  with  combuftibles, 

( i .)  •  PHONICKS. »./.  [from  90**.]  The  doc-  they  arc  not  decompofed,  nor  is  phofphorus  ob- 
trine  of  founds.  tained.    «.  Before  the  blow-pipe  they  are  con- 

(%.)  Phonics,  is  otherwife  caned  Acoustics,  verted  into  a  globule  of  glafs,  which  in  fome  cafes 
See  that  article.  is  tranfparent,  in  others  opaque.  3.  Soluble  in  ni- 

•  PHONOCAMPTICK.  adj.  U»r»  and  Kap*l».]  trie  acid  without  effervefcence,  and  precipitated 
Having  the  power  to  inflect  or  turn  the  found,  from  that  folution  by  lime-water.  4.  Decom- 
and  by  that  to  alter  it.— The  magnifying  the  pofed,  at  lead  partially,  by  fulphuric  acid  ;  and 
found,  by  thepolyphonifms  or  repercuflicnsof  the  their  acid,  which  is  feparated  when  mixed  with 
rocks,  and  other  pbonocamptlck  objects.  Derbam.    charcoal  and  heated  to  rednefs,  yields  phofphorus. 

FHORCUS,  or  )  in  the  mythology,  the  fon   5.  After  being  ftrongly  heated,  they  often  phof- 

PHORCYS,  5  0I"  Neptune  by  Thooffa,  who  phorefce.  The  earthy  phofphats  at  prefent  known 
married  his  After  Ceto,  by  whom  he  had  the  amount  to  13  ;  fome  of  which  arc  found  native  in 
Gorgon s,  the  dragon,  that  kept  the  gardens  of  great  abundance/' 

the  Hefperidcs,  and  other  monftcrs.  Hefiod.  1.  **  Phosphat  of  Alumina.   This  fait  has 

PHORMIO,  an  Athenian  general,  who  reduced  only  been  examined  by  Fourcroy.  It  may  be 
himfelf  to  poverty  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  formed  by  faturating  phofphoric  acid  with  alu- 
army.  The  Athenians  paid  his  debts,  and  offered  mina.  It  is  a  taftelefs  powder,  infoluble  in  water, 
to  make  him  head  general,  which  he  declined.       Diflolved  in  phofphoric  acid,  it  yields  a  gritty 

PHORM1UM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo-  powder,  and  a  gummy  folution,  which  by  heat  is 
nogynia  order,  belonging  the  hexandria  clafs  of  converted  into  a  tranfparent  glafs. 
plants.   The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  a.  *•  Phosphat  of  Ammonia  exifts  in  urine, 

Rhormium  Tenax,  (of  Forfter,)  the  Flax  and  was  firft  accurately  diftinguifhed  by  Rouelle. 
plant,  a  plant  that  ferves  the  inhabitants  of  It  was  afterwardsexamined  by  Lavoisier  in  1774, 
New  Zealand  iuftead  of  hemp  and  flax.  Of  this  and  ftill  more  lately  by  Vauquelin.  It  is  ufualiy 
plant  there  are  two  forts ;  the  leaves  of  both  prepared  by  faturating  with  ammonia  the  fupcr- 
referable  thofe  of  flags,  bat  the  flowers  are  phofphat  of  lime  obtained  from  boner,  and  er. 
fmaller,  and  their  clufters  more  numerous ;  in  porating  the  folution  to  fuch  a  confiftency,  that, 
one  kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  when  allowed  to  cool,  the  phofphat  of  ammonia 
deep  red,  Of  the  leaves,  with  very  little  pre-  is  obtained  in  cryftals.  It  cryftallizes  in  four- 
pa ration,  they  make  all  their  common  apparel,  fided  prifms,  terminated  by  equal- fided  pyramidr. 
and  alfo  their  firings,  lines,  and  cordage,  for  Its  tafte  is  cooling,  fait,  and  ammoniacal.  Itsfpe- 
every  purpofe;  which  are  much  ftronger  than  any  cific  gravity  is  1*8031.  It  is  folublc  in  4  p^rts 
thing  we  can  make  with  hemp.  From  the  fame  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  6o°,  and  in  rather  a 
plant,  by  another  preparation,  they  draw  long,  fmaller  proportion  of  boiling  water.  By  fpot  - 
(lender  fibres,  which  fhine  like  filk,  and  are  as  taneous  evaporation  it  is  obtained  in  the  ftate  of 
white  as  fnow:  of  thefe,  which  are  very  ftrong,  they  regular  cryftals.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofurc  to 
make  their  fineft  cloths ;  and  of  the  leaves,  with-  the  air.  When  heated  it  undergoes  the  watery 
out  any  other  preparation  than  fplitting  them  in-  fufion  :  it  then  dries;  but  if  the  heat  be  continual, 
to  proper  breadths,  and  tying  the  ftrips  together  it  fwells  up,  lofes  its  alkaline  bafe,  and  the  .tcid 
they  make  their  fifhing  nets,  fome  of  which  are  of  melts  into  a  tranfparent  glafs.  It  is  the  only  one 
an  enormous  fize.  The  feeds  of  this  valuable  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  phofphats  which  can 
plant  have  been  brought  over  into  England  ;  but,  be  decompofed  by  heat:  hence  the  raf^n  that 
upon  trial,  appeared  to  have  loft  their  vegetating  it  yields  phofphorus  when  diftilled  along  with 
power.  charcoal.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric,  nit. 

PHORONEUS,  in  f.ibulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  ric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  by  the  fixed  alkalies 
Jnachus  by  Mclifla,  brother  of  Io,  and  the  l'ccond   and  alkaline  earths.    It  is  capable  of  combining 
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with  an  additional  dofeof  acid,  and  of  pairing  into  fure  to  the  air.   When  heated  ftretngly,  it  melts 

the  ftate  of  a  fuper-phefphat.  According  to  Four-  into  a  tranfparcrt  elafs.    According  to  Fourcroy, 

croy.  it  is  decompofed  by  the  following  falls  :  i.  it  is  decompofed  by  the  following  falts  :   i.  Sul- 

fjulphat:;  of  ftrontian,  lime>  magnefia,  glucina,  alu-  phatsof  alumina,  zirconia.  i.  Sulphites  of  barytes, 

mina,  zirconia.  i.  Sulphites  of  barytes,  lime,  pot-  lime,  potafs.  f  .da,  ftrontian,  ammonia,  raagcefia, 

afs,  fot!a,  ftrontiau,  m.^g«eGa,f  lucina.    3.  Nitnts  3.  Nitrats  of  aJnmina,  zirconia.    4.  Muruts  of 

of  barytCSi  ftrontian,  Hme,.raagiu'fia,  glucina,  alu-  alumina,  zirconia.    5.  Phofphites,  finals,  and 

inina,  zirconia.    4.  Muriats  of  barytes,  ftrontian,  borats  of  lime,  barytes,  ftrontian,  magnefia,  potafa, 

lime,  magnefia,  gluciua,  alumina,  zirconia.    5.  foda,  ammonia.    6.  Carbonats  of  barytes,  ftron- 

i'hofphats  of  lime,  barytes,  ftrontian,  magnefia,  tian,  lime,  potafs.  foda,  ammonia, 

potafs,  foda.    6.  Fluits  and  borats  of  lime,  bary-  6.  "  Phosphat  of  Lime.     This  interefting 

tes,  ftrontian,  magnefia,  potafs,  tola.    7.  Carta-  fair,"  (fays  our  learned  author,)  "  which  confti- 

natsof  barytes, ftrontian,  lime,  p<  <tafs,foda.  This  tutes  the  bafis  of  bonvs,  was  pointed  out  by 

fait  is  much  employed  as  a  flux,  in  experiments  Seheele  and  Gahn  in  1774  :  but  for  the  firft.  pre- 

wi'.h  the  blow-pipe.    It  enters  alfo  as  an  ingre>-  cife  account  of  its  properties  we  are  indebted  to 

dient  in  thofe  coloured  glaifcs  called  paflcs*  which  Eckeberg,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin.  As  this  fait 

are  made  in  imitation  of  precious  Hones.'*    See  conftitutes  the  bafis  of  bones,  it  is  not  ne«-dTary 

Pastes.    .  to  prepare  it  artificially.    It  may  be  obtained  in  a 

3.  "Phosphat  or  Ammonia  and  Magne-  flate  of  purity  by  the  following  procefs :  Calcine 
ma  was  firft  discovered  by  Fourcroy.  in  a  calct-  the  bones  to  whitenefs,  reduce  tl  era  to  powder, 
rcOtti  concretion  formed  in  the  colon  of  a  horfe,  and  w.ifh  them  repeatedly  with  water,  to  fcparate 
Since  this  difcovery,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  ob-  fe-veral  foluble  falts  which  are  prefent.  After  ^his 
rcrredit  alfo  in  human  urine.  It  maybe  pre-  edulcoration,  there  remains  only  phofphat  of 
pared  by  mixing  folutiuns  of  the  phofphats  of  lime,  and  a  little  carbonat  of  lime.  This  laft  (alt 
ammonia  and  magnefia  in  water:  the  triple  fait  may  be  diffblved  by  means  of  weak  acetous  acid; 
immediately  precipitates  in  the  ftate  of  a  white  and  the  phofphat,  after  being  well  wafhed,  re- 
powder.  When  urine  is  allowed  to  remain  a  con*  mains  in  a  ftate  of  purity.  Phofphat  of  lime,  thus 
liderable  time  in  ciofe  vcflcls,  it  often  depoliu  prepared,  is  always  in  the  ftate  of  a  white  pow- 
thi6  fait  in  rcguLr  cryftals  on  the  fides  and  hot-  dcr;  but  it  is  found  native  in  regular  cryflals.  In 
torn  of  the  veffel.  Thefe  cryft.ds  are  fmall  four-  that  ftate  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Apatite.  The 
fided  prilms,  terminated  by  irregular  four-fided  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is,  acce-iding  to 
pyramids.  This  fait  is  taftelcfr,  fcarcely  foluble  Hauy,  the  regular  fix-fided  prifm  ;  and  the  pri- 
in  water,  and  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  expofure  mitive  form  of  its  integrant  particles  is  a  three-fided 
to  the  air.  When  heated,  it  falls  to  powder,  prifm,  whofe  bafes  are  equilateral  triangles:  But 
gives  out  its  ammonia,  and  in  a  high  temperature  it  very  often  a  flumes  other  forms.  It  is  dctti- 
inelts  into  a  tranfpareut  globule.  When  diftilled  tute  of  tafte,  i'lfoluhlc  in  water,  and  rot  liable  to 
along  with  charcoal,  phofphotus  is  obtained,  be  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  may  be  ex- 
Fouicroy  has  ascertained,  that  the  phofphat  of  pofed  to  a  ftrong  heat  without  undergoing  any 
ammonia  and  magnefia  obtained  from  the  cal-  change  ;  but  in  a  very  violent  heat  it  becomes  foft, 
culous  concretion  of  the  horfe  is  compofed  of  and  is  converted  into  a  white  ft-mi-tranfparent 
73  phofphat  of  ammonia,  33  phofphat  of  magne-  enamel,  or  rather  porcelain.  According  to  the 
fia,  and  33  water.  experiments  of  S a  u  flu  re,  a  heat  of  3 7 8°  Wedgwood 

4.  "Phosphat  of  Barytss  has  hitherto  been  is  ncccflary  to  produce  this  effect.  Sulphuric, 
described  only  by  M.  Vauquelin.  It  may  be  pre-  nitric,  muriatic,  fluotic,  and  feveral  vegetable 
pared  either  by  fatur*ting  phofphoric  acid  with  aciils,  arc  capable  of  decompofing  phofphat  of 
barytes,  or  carbonat  or  barytes,  or  by  mixing  an  lime;  but  the  decomposition  is  only  partial.  Four- 
alUlinc  phofphat  and  nitrat  or  muriat  of  bary-  croy  and  Vauquelin  have  afcerlamed,  that  thete 
tes.  In  either  cafe  the  phofphat  of  barytes  pre-  aciels  are  only  capable  of  abftracling  0*40  parts 
eipitates  immediately  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow.  of  the  lime,  while  the  remainder  continuen  com- 
der.  This  fait  is  tafteleft,  incryftalliz-ble  by  art,  bined  with  phofphoric  acid,  coul)  ituting  a  Super- 
iniolublc  in  wa;cr,  ar  d  not  altered  by  expofure  to  phofphat  of  Lime.  Hence  the  reafon  that  phof- 
the  ait.  Its  fptcific  gravity  i*  1-1867.  When  phoric  acid  is  capable  alfo  of  decorapofing  parti- 
ftrongly  heated,  it  melts  into  a  grey  coloured  ally  the  combinations  of  thefe  acids  with  lime  :  it 
enamel.  The  proportion  of  its  component  part9  abftracls  as  much  of  the  lime  as  is  fufficicnt  to 
is  unknown.  According  to  Fourcroy.  it  is  decom-  convert  it  into  fuper  phofphat.  Phofphat  of  lime, 
pr.fed  by  the  (bl lowing  fa'.ts:  1.  Ail  the  earthy  according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  is  compo- 
and  alkaline  ftilpbatt,  a.  Sulphite  of  lime.  3.  fed  of  41  acid,  59  lime.  According  to  Fourcroy, 
Nil  rata  of  ftrontian,  lime,  alumina.  4.  Muriats  it  is  decompofed  by  the  following  falts  :  1.  Floats 
of  lime,  glucina,  StirCOnta.  5.  Carbonats  of  pot-  ot  barytes,  potafs,  fuda.  a.  Borat  of  barytes. 
afr.,  ioda.                      .  This  fait  is  employed  for  making  cupels  :  from  it 

5.  "  Phosphat  of  Glucina  has  only  been  ex-  alio  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Phosphorus  em- 
amined  by  Vauquelin.  He  obtained  it  by  pouring  ployed  by  chemifts  is  extracted.  It  is  employed 
phofphat  of  f  »da  into  t.'.e  folution  of  qlucina  in  likewifc  as  a  medicine  in  rickets. 

iulpburic,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acids.    The  phof-  7."  iw/Vr-PHosrn at  of  Lime  was  difexwer- 

phat  of  glucina  is  precipitated  in  the  ftate  of  a  ed  in  1795,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.    It  had 

white  powder,    it  does  not  cryftallize.    It  is  indeed  been  often  formed  before,  but  chemtfta bad 

Uilelefs,  infnluhle  in  watt  r,  unh  in  it  contains  an  neglected  to  examine  it.     It  is  this  fait,  which 

excels  of  acid,  and  not  liableto  be  altered  by  expo-  always  irrrtains  in  the  aqueous  folution,  when 
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calcined  bones  are  deoompofed  by  fntohuric  acid ; 
and  it  msf  be  funned  artificially  by  diffolving 
phofphat  of  lime  in  pbnfphoric  acid,  till  the  acid 
refufes  to  take  up  any  more,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porating the  (Vslurion  till  the  felt  cryftalli/es.  It« 
cryftals  are  ofuaJly  tl.in  brilliant  plates  refrmbling 
mother*- of- pe.4rl,  which  eafily  adhere  together, 
and  acquire  a  kind  of  eWy  confifiVncy.  Its  talre 
is  ftrOngty  acid.  Water  diffblves  it;  and  in  a 
greater  proportion  when  h  «iling  hot  than  when 
cold ;  hence  a  faturated  folutiofl  of  it  in  boiling 
water  rryftallizes  on  cooling.  It  attracts  a  Hltle 
moifture  when  expofed  to;  the  air.  When  heated, 
it  readily  undergoes  the  watery  fufion ;  then  fuells 
up  and  dries.  In  a  high  temperature,  it  melt* 
into  a  (emMtranfparent  glaf8^  which  is  tafteltfs  and 
Infoluble,  and  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the 
aW.  When  this  fait  Is  heated  to  rednefs  along 
charcoal,  its  excefs  of  acid  is  dft-ompofed,  and 
converted  into  phofphorus,  and' phofphat  of  lime 
remain*  behind.  It  is  from  this  fait  that  Phoso 
FHoaus  is  ufually  obtained:  but  th.-procefs  of 
Fourcroy,  which  confifts  in  decompofing  the  fu- 
pcr-phofphat  of  lime  by  acetite  of  lead,  and  after- 
wards decompofing  thephofphat  of  lead  by  means 
of  charcoal,  mull  yield  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of*  phofphorus.  No  acid  hitherto  tried  is 
capable  of  decompofing  this  (alt  except  the  oxa- 
lic, which  abftracls  its  bafe  completely,  and  pre- 
cipitates with  it  in  the  form  of  oxalat  ot  lime ;  but 
it  is  -decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  Rate  of  phof. 
phat  of  lime  by  all  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bafes. 
It  ia  compoled,  according  to  Fourcoy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  of  54  acid,  46  lime. 

8.  '*  Phosfhat  op  Magnesia  was  fuft  form- 
ed by  BElGMAM  in  1775.  It  has  been  lately  exa- 
mined  wir,h  mych  precifion  by  the  celebrated  and 
indefatigable  VauqUelin.  It  is  ufually  prepared 
by  diflbrving  carbonat  of  magnefia  in  phofphoric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  folution 'gradually  tiH 
the  fait  cryftallizes;  but  it  may  he  obtained  in  large 
regular  cryflals  by  a  much  calicr  prr*ccfs  firft 
pointed  out  by  Fourcroy.  Mix  together  equal 
pans  of  the  aqueous  folution*  of  phofphat  of  loda 
and  fulphat  of  magnefia.  No  appan-nt  change 
takes  place  at  firft;  but  in  a  few  hours  large  tranf- 
parent  cryftals  of  phofphat  of  magnefia  appear  in 
the  folution.  Its  cryftals  are  fix  Ikied  prifms,  the 
fides  of  which  sire  unequal.  It  has  very  little 
taflc ;  however,  it  leaves  a  cooling  and  fweetilh 
impreffion  upon  the  tongue.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  1*5489.  It  requires  about  15  parts  of  cold  wa- 
ter to  diiTolvc  it.  It  is  more  foluble  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, but  it  cryftallizes  in  part  as  the  folution  cools. 
When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  water  of  cry- 
ftalliz.itiim,  and  falls  down  in  powder.  When 
heated  moderately,  it  is  alfo  'reduced  to  a  dry 
powder.  In  a  high  temperature,  it  melts  into  a 
tranfparent  glafs.  According  to  Fourcroy,  it  ia 
decompofed  by  the  following  falts:  1.  Sulphatt 
of  glucina,  zirconia.  2.  Sulphites  of  baryte9, 
lime,  potafs,  foda,  glucfna.  3.  Nit  rats  of  bary- 
tes, ftrontian,  lime.  4.  Muriats  of  barytes,  ftron- 
tian, glucina,  zfrcona.  5.  Phofphites  of  lime, 
barytes,  ftrontian,  potafs,  foda.'  6.  Fluats  of  lime, 
harytes,  ftrontian,  potafc,  foda,  ammonia.  7. 
Borats  of  lime,  barytes,  ftrontian,  potafs,  foda. 
8  Carbonats  of  ftrontian,  lime,  potafs,  foda." 
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9.  *  Phosphat  of  Potass  was  firft  formed  by 
Lnvorfier  in  T774.  It  was  afterwards  examined  by 
Vauquelin.  It  is  prepared  by  faturating  phofpho- 
ric acid  with  potafs,  and  evaporating  the  folution 
to  the  required  confiftency.    This  fait  does  not 
cry  ftallize  when  evaporated  fuffciently ;  itaflumcs 
the  form  of  a  je,fiy  ;  and  if  the  evacuation  be  car- 
ried farther,  it  becomes  dry  altogether.    Its  fpe- 
cific gravity,  when  dry,  is  5-8516.    It  is  exceed- 
ingly folabte  in  water;  and  when  dry  readily  al- 
tracta  moifturc  from  the  atmofphere,  and  is  con- 
verted  into  a  vtfe-d  liquid.    When  heated,  it  firft 
undergoes  the  watery  fulion  ;  then  allows' its  wa- 
ter of  cryflail'zation  to  evaporate,  and  >s  reduced 
to-dryneff.    In  a  high  temperature  it  melts  into 
a  tranfparent  glafs,  which  dcliqucfces  again  wheu 
expofed  to  the  air.    It  is  completely  decompofed 
by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids;  and 
by  barytes,  ftrontian,  and  lime.    The  following 
falts,  according  to  Fourcroy,  have  the  property 
of  decompofing  it :  1.  Sulphus  of  foda,  ftrontian, 
lime,  ammonia,  magnefia,  glucinn,  aluminn,  zir- 
conia.    a.  Sulphites  of  barytes,  lime,  ftrontian, 
glucina.    3.  Nitrats  of  barytes,  foda,  ftrontian, 
lime,  ammonia,  magnefia,  glucina,  alumina,  zir- 
conia.    4.  Muriats  of  barytes,  foda,  ftrontian, 
lime,  ammonia,  magnefia,'  glucina,  alumina,  zir- 
conia.  5.  PhofphHes  of  lime,  barytes.  6.  Fluats, 
borats,  and  carbonates  of 'barytes,  lime. 

jo.  "  Pwosfhat  or  Soda.  This  fill  exif»s» 
ready  formed  in  urine,  and  was  the  fHt  know:-,  of 
all  the  phofphats.  It  occupied  a  go,  d  de^l  o:  the 
attention  of  chemifts ;  and  the  difficulty  of  analy- 
zing it  gave  occafion  to  various  hypothecs  con- 
cerning its  nature.  Heliot  remarked  it  in  urine ; 
and  defcribed  it,  in  1737,  as  a  fait  differing  from 
thofe  that  had  been  ufually  obferved.  Haupt  de- 
fcribed it  in  !7.{o,  under  the  name  of  Sal  mra- 
bU perlatum,  or  •*  wonderful  perl  j  ted  fait."  It  was 
called  perlated  from  the  grey  pp.ique  pear-like  co- 
lour, which  it  affumed  when  melted  by  the  blow- 
pipe. MsrgrarT  defcribed  it  in  in  1745,  and  fourd 
it  would  not  yield  phofphorus  when  treated  with 
charcoal,  as  the  other  faits  of  urine  did.  Rouellc 
Jun.  analyzed  it  in  1776,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  a  compound  of  phofphoric  acid  and  foda; 
but  Mr  Prouft,  being  unable  to  obtain  phofphorus 
from  it,  concluded  that  it  did  not  contain  phof- 
phoric acid,  but  another  acid  analagous  to 
the  boncic  acid.  To  this  fubftance,  which  Mr, 
Prouft  actually  obtained,  Bergman  gave  the  name 
of  perlated  acid,  and  Morvcau  afterwards  called  it 
curtttic  acid.  But  Mr  Ktaproth  foon  afterwards 
analyfed  it,  and  proved  that  it  confided  of  foda 
fupeffaturated  with  phofphoric  acid.  Scheele 
foon  after  made  the  farte  dtfeovery.  The  acid  of 
Mr  Prouft,  then,  is  merely  phofphat  of  foda,  com- 
bined with  phofphoric' acid,  or  fuper  phofphat  of 
foda.  Dr  Pearfon  afterwards  introduced  it  with 
great  advantage  intb  medicine,  as  a  purgative.  He 
gives  the  following  procefc  for  prefcrving  it :  Dif- 
folve  in  a  long-necked  matrafs  1400  grains  of  cryf- 
tallizcd  carbonat  of  foda  in  a  100  grains  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  1500.  Add  gradually  500 
gr.  of  phofphoric  acid  of  the  fpecific  gravity  i*8j. 
Boil  the  bquor  for  fome  minutes ;  and  while  it  is 
boiling  hoc,  filtrate  it,  and  pour  it  into  a  fha'!  >w 
reflet.    Let  it  remain  in  a  cool  place,  and  cryftals 
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wiR  continue  to  form  for  feveral  days.   From  the 
above  quantities  of  materials  he  has  obtained  from 
i4jo  to  i  ?_jo  grains  of  crydals.  Apothecaries 
ufually  prepare  it  from  the  fuper-phofphat  of  lime, 
(N°  7.)  obtained  from  bones  by  fulphuric  acid. 
An  excefs  of  carbonat  of  foda  is  added  to  feparate 
the  lime.   The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated flowly  till  it  cryftallizes.   Its  crydals  are 
rhoroboidal  piifms,  of  which  the  acute  angles  are 
6o°,  and  the  obtufe  angles  1100,  terminated  by 
a  three- fided  pyramid.    Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
a*33j.    Its  tafle  is  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of 
common  fait.   It  is  foluble  at  the  temperature  of 
6o°,  in  about  4  parts  of  water,  and  2  of  boiling 
water.  This  folution  cryftalizt-s  on  cooling;  but 
to  obtain  the  fait  properly  cryftallized,  the  folution 
fbould  contain  a  flight  excefs  of  alkali.  When 
cxpofed  to  the  air,  this  fait  very  foon  efflorefces 
on  the  furface.   When  heated  it  undergoes  the 
watery  fufion.    At  a  red  heat  it  melts  into  a 
white  enamel.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  into 
a  tranfparent  globule,  which  becomes  opaque  on 
cooling,  and  its  furface  acquires  a  polyhedral  fi- 
gure.  It  is  not  altered  by  combuftibles,  nor  me- 
tals.  With  metallic  oxides  it  enters  into  fufion, 
and  forms  a  coloured  globule  of  glafs.  Sulphu- 
ric, nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  decompofe  it  par- 
tially, and  convert  it  into  fuper-pbofpat  of  foda. 
In  this  (late  it  is  more  foluble  in  water,  and  not 
,fo  eaGly  cryftallized;  but  may  be  obtained  by  pro- 
per evaporation  in  the  date  of  thin  fcales,  not  un- 
like boracic  acid.    It  was  this  fuper-phofphat 
which  Proud  obtained,  and  which  he  confidered 
as  a  peculiar  acid.   The  greater  number  of  earths 
may  he  fufr d  along  with  this  fait,  and  converted 
into  glafs.   It  is  decompofed,  by  Fourcroy,  by 
the  following  falts:  1.  Sulphats  of  lime,  ftrontian, 
magneGa,  alumina,  glucina,  zirconia.  2.  Sulphites 
of  barytes,  lime,  potass,  drontian,  glucina.  3. 
Nitrates  of  barytes,  lime,  ammonia,  magnefia,  glu- 
cina, alumina,  zirconia.   4.  Muriates  of  barytes, 
ftrontian,  lime,  ammonia,  magnefia,  glucina,  alu- 
mina, airconia.   5.  Phofphites  of  lime,  barytes, 
potafs.   6.  Fluats,  borats,  and  carbonats  of  lime, 
barytes,  potafs.  This  fait  has  been  applied  to  va- 
rious ufes:  It  has  been  introduced  into  medicine 
as  a  purgative,  and  on  account  of  its  plcafant  tafte 
has  of  late  been  much  ufed.   It  is  ufually  taken 
in  broth,  which  it  is  employed  to  feafon  inftead  of 
a  common  fait.   It  may  be  fubftituted  for  borax 
to  promote  the  foldering  of  metals.  Mineralo- 
gies employ  it  very  much  as  a  flux,  when  they 
examine  the  action  of  heat  on  minerals  by  means 
of  the  blow-pipe. 

jx.  "  Phoshat  of  Soda  and  Ammonia. 
Though  this  fait,  known  to  chemifts  by  the  names 
micro/comic  fait,  and  fufbie  fait  cf  urine,  was  ex- 
tracted from  urine,  and  examined  much  fooner 
than  any  of  the  other  phofphats,  it  was  long  be- 
fore philofophers  were  able  to  form  precife  no- 
tions concerning  its  nature,  or  even  to  obtain  it 
in  a  date  of  purity.  This  indeed  could  not  be 
cxpecled,  till  the  phofphats  of  foda  and  of  am- 
monia had  been  accurately  examined,  and  their 
compofition  ascertained.  Fourcroy  was  the  fird 
who  gave  a  precife  account  of  the  proportion  of 
its  component  parts,  viz.  32  acid,  24  foda,  19 
ammonia,  25  water.  The  properties  of  this  fait 


are  nearly  thofe  of"  the  ad  and  "  lift  fpecics 
joined  together.  It  anfwers  better  than  the  firft 
of  them"  (N°  2.)  as  a  flux;  becaufe  the  heat 
foon  drives  off  the  ammouia,  and  leaves  an  excefs 
of  acid.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1*509.  When  ex- 
po fed  to  the  air,  this  fait  efflorefces,  and  gra- 
dually lofes  its  ammonia ;  a  facl  fird  obferved  by 
the  Duke  de  Chaulnes. 

12.  "  Phosphat  of  Strontian  was  fitfl  dif- 
covered  by  Dr  Hope,;  but  it  was  more  particularly 
defcribed  by  Vauqueiin  in  1797.  It  may  be  form- 
ed by  diffolving  carbonat  of  drontian  ia  phofpho- 
ric  acid,  or  by  mixing  together  nit  rat  of  ftrontian 
and  phofphat  of  foda.  A  white  precipitate  im- 
mediately falls,  which  is  the  phofphat  of  ftron- 
tian. This  fait  is  taftelefs,  in  foluble  in  water,  and 
not  alterable  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  is  foluble 
in  an  excefs  of  phofphoric  acid :  a  property  which 
diftinguiflies  it  from  phofphat  of  barytes.  Before 
the  blow-pipe  it  fufcs  into  a  white  enamel,  and 
at  the  fame  time  emits  a  phofphoric  light.  It  is 
completely  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid,  but 
by  no  other.  According  to  Vau^uelin,  it  in  com- 
pofed  of  41*24  acid,  58*76  drontian.  According 
to  Fourcroy,  the  following  falts  decompofe  it:  1. 
Sulphats  of  barytes,  lime.  ».  Nitrites  of  lime.  3. 
Muriats  of  lime,  zirconia.  4.  Phofpbites  of  ba- 
rytes, potafs.  5.  Fluats  of  barytes,  potafs,  foda. 
6.  Carbonats  ot  barytes,  lime,  potafs,  foda. 

13.  "  Phosphat  or  Yttria.  This  fait  has 
only  been  formed  by  Vauquelin.  When  the  fo- 
lution of  phofphat  of  foda  is  mixed  with  the  ful- 
phat,  nitrat  or  muriat  of  yttria,  phofphat  of  yttria 
precipitates  in  gelatinpus  flakes. 

II.  Phosphats,  Metalline,  falts  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  phofphoric  acid  with  different 
metallic  bafes.  Of  thefc  Dr  Thomfon  enumerates 
15  fpecies,  under  the  different  genera  of  their  re- 
fpective  bafes,  in  his  ad  feclion  "  of  Mcta&nt 
SalU>"  Vol.  II.  and  III. 

i.  Phosphat  of  Antimony  is  mentioned  but 
not  defcribed  by  Dr  Thomfon.  "  The  action  (he 
fays)  of  phofphoric  acid  on  antimony  has  never 
been  examined.  Neither  is  the  fait  better  known, 
which  that  acid  may  be  capable  of  forming  with 
the  oxides  of  that  metal." 

ii.  Phosphat  of  Cobalt.  "  Phofphoric  acid 
diflolves  cobalt,  and  forms  a  reddifh  coloured  fo- 
lution, which  depofits  phofphat  of  cobalt  when 
faturated." 

Hi.  Phosphat  of  Copper.  '*  Phofphoric  acid 
does  not  attack  copper  immediately  {  but  when 
allowed  to  remain  long  upon  it,  oxidation  takes 
place,  and  the  phofphat  of  copper  is  formed. 
This  fait  may  be  obtained  with  great  facility,  by 
pouring  phofphat  of  foda  into  a  folution  of  nitrat 
of  copper.  A  bluifh-green  powder  immediately 
precipitates,  which  is  phofphat  of  copper.  This 
fait  is  infoluble  in  water.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  ac- 
cording to  Haflenfratz,  is  1*4158.  When  expofed 
to  a  red  heat,  it  lofes  its  water,  and  acquires  a 
brown  colour.  When  violently  heated,  phofpho- 
rated  copper  comes  over.  According  to  M.  Che- 
venix,  it  is  compofed  of  brown  oxide,  49*5,  water 
12,  forming  hydrat  of  copper  61*5  ;  acid  35,  and 
water  3*5. 

iv.  "  Phosphat  of  Iron.  When  fulphat  of 
iron,  difl'olved  in  water,  is  mixed  with  a  folution  of 

phofphjt 
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phofphat  of  potafs,  a  blue  powder  precipitates,  der,  has  been  fhewn  by  the  analyfis  of  Dr  Pear- 

which  is  phofphat  of  iron.   Tbis  powder  is  in-  fon,  to  be  a  compound  of  phofphoric  acid,  lime 

foluble  in  water,  and  does  not  lofe  its  colour  when  and  oxide  of  antimony  j  we  may  therefore  confi- 

expofed  to  tha  air.   This  fait  is  found  native,  and  der  it  as  a  triple  fait."   (See  Pharmacy,  Index.) 

conftjtutes  the.  colouring  matter  of  a  blue  mine-  "  The  energy  with  which  it  acls  as  an  emetic  is 

ral,  called  Native  Prujftan  Blue,  found  in  bogs,  well  known.   From  Dr  Pearfon's  analyfis,  it  ap- 

and  firft  ana  I  y  fed  by  Klaproth.   Native  Pruffian  pears  to  be  compofed  of  about  43  party  phofphat 

Blue,  when  dry  out  of  the  earth,  is  at  firft  often  of  lime,  57  oxide  of  antimony.   It  may  be  com- 

colourleft;  but  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it  be-  pofcri  by  calcining  into  a  white  heat,  a  mixture  of 

comes  blue.  equal  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  the 

v.  44  Oxp-Phosphat  of  iron.   This  fait  may  allies  of  bones." 

be  readily  procured  by  mixing  the  fohitions  of  ix  "  Phosphat  of  Manoanbse.  Phofpho- 

oxy-muriat  of  iron  and  phofphat  of  potafs  or  fo-  rtc  acid  has  but  little  action  on  manganefe  or  its 

da.   A  white  powder  immediately  falls,  which  is  oxides,  becaufe  it  forms  with  them  a  fait  difti- 

oxy-phofphat  of  iron.   This  (alt,  like  almoft  all  cultly  foluble  in  water.   But  phofphat  of  manga- 

the  pbofpbatst  is  foluble  in  acids,  but  precipitated  nefe  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  precipi- 

undecompofed  by  ammonia.   It  is  almoft  jnfolu-  tate,  by  mixing  an  alkaline  phofphat  with  the  fo- 

ble  in  water,  as  it  requires  more  than  1500  parts  lution  of  manganefe  in  any  of  the  three  mineral 

of  that  liquid  to  diflblve  one  part  of  oxy-phofphat.  acids.   This  fait  has  not  been  examined/' 

When  heated  violently,  it  melts  into  an  afti-co-  x. 44  Phosphat  of  Mercury.  Phofphoric  acid 

loured  globule.   When  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  does  not  aft  on  mercury,  but  combines  with  its 

heated  to  rednefr,  it  is  converted  into  phofphuret  oxide,  and  forms  phofphat  of  mercury.   This  fait 

of  iron.  is  formed  tnoft  conveniently  by  mixing  together 

vi.  "  Sub-cxy  Phosphat  of  iron.  When  the  the  folutions  of  nitrat  of  mercury  and  phofphat 
oxy-phofphat  of  iron"  (N°  v.)  44  is  treated  with  of  foda.  The  fait  immediately  precipitates  in  the 
the  pure  fixed  alkalies,  a  red,  or  rather  brownUh  ftate  of  a  white  powder.  -  Tbis  fait  has  been  late- 
red  powder  is  Separated,  while  the  alkali  com-  ly  introduced  into  medicine,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
bines  with  phofphoric  acid.  Tbis  powder  was  equally  well  with  the  other  mercurial  prepara- 
examined  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  and  found  tions.  It  phofphorefces  when  rubbed  in  the  dark; 
by  them  ftill  to  contain  a  portion  of  acid.  It  is  and  when  diftilled  it  yields  pbofphorua,  like  the 
therefore  merely  oxy-phofphat  with  excefs  of  bafe.  other  metallic  phofphats.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
This  fait  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  acids  or  in  water  j  4*9835. 

but  it  diflblves  readily  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  xi. 44  PhOst-katof Nickel.  Phofphoric  acid  is 

in  the  ferum  of  blood,  and  communicates  to  thefe  capable  of  diflblving  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of 

liquids  a  brown  or  red  colour.   Its  folubility  is  the  oxide  of  nickel.  The  foluttoo  does  not  yield 

increafed,  and  its  colour  heightened,  by  the  pre-  cryftais,  and  has  fcarcely  even  a  green  colour, 

fence  of  a  portion  of  fixed  alkali.   This  is  the  Hence  it  would  feem  that  the  phofphat  of  nickel 

fait,  which  gives  a  red  colour  to  the  blood."   See  is  nearly  inlbluble." 

Blood,  68.  xii. "  Phosphat  of  Silver.  Phofphoric  acid 

vii.  44  Phosphat  of  Lbad.  Phofphoric  acid  does  not  aft  upon  filver,  but  it  combines  readily 
has  but  little  adtion  on  lead ;  however,  when  al-  with  its  oxide.  Phofphat  of  filver  is  precipitated 
lowed  to  remain  long  in  contact,  with  it,  the  me-  in  the  ftate  of  a  white  powder,  when  phofphoric 
tal  is  partly  oxidated,  and  converted  into  an  in-  acid  is  poured  into  liquid  nitrat  of  filver.  It  is 
foluble  phofphat.  The  phofphat  of  lead  may  be  fnfoluble  in  water,  but  foluble  in  an  excefs  of 
eafily  formed  by  mixing  the  alkaline  phofphats  phofphoric  acid ;  when  heated  ftrongly  in  a  era- 
with  nitrat  of  lead.  The  fait  immediately  pre-  cible,  a  little  phofphorus  comes  over,  and  phof- 
cipitatcs  in  the  ftate  of  in  foluble  powder.   This  phuret  of  filver  remains  in  the  retort." 

fait  is  found  native  in  different  parts  of  the  xiii.  44  Phosphat  of  Tin.   Phofphoric  acid 

world."  (See  Mineralogy,  Part.  II.  Cbap.  VII.  (lays  our  learned  author)  has  fcarcely  any  ac- 

Clafs  IV.  Order  VIII.  Gen.  III.  $p.  3.)  **  Its  co-  tion  on  tin,  unlefs  when  it  is  expofed  dry,  and 

lour  is  then  ufually  green  or  yellow,  and  it  is  often  mixed  with  that  metal,  to  the  action  of  a  ftrong 

cryftalized  in  fix-fided  prifms.   It  is  infoluble  in  heat.    In  that  cafe  part  of  the  acid  is  decom- 

water,  unlefs  there  be  a  confiderable  excefs  of  pofed,  its  phofphorus  combines  with  one  portion 

acid ;  but  it  is  foluble  in  pure  foda,  and  probably  of  the  tin,  and  forms  a  phofphorat,  while  the 

forms  with  it  a  triple  fait.  When  heated,  it  melts,  oxide  of  tin  unites  with  the  undecompofed  acid, 

and  aflumes,  on  cooling,aregular  polyhedral  form,  and  forms  a  phofphat.   This  fait  precipitates  al- 

In  a  red  heat  it  is  decompofed  by  charcoal,  which  fo,  when  the  alkaline  phofphats  are  mixed  with  a 

abforbs  the  oxygen  from  both  of  its  component  folution  of  muriat  of  tin ;  but  its  properties  have 

parts.   The  fulpburic,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  never  been  examined." 

decompofe  it  by  abftradring  its  bafe  while  cold  ;  xiv.  44  Phosphat  of  Uranium.  Phofphoric 

but  thefe  decompofition8  do  not  take  place  in  a  acid  forms,  with  oxide  of  uranium,  yellowifh 

ftrong  heat.   The  yellow  phofphat  of  lead,  from  white  flakes,  fcarcely  foluble  in  water.   The  fait 

Lead-hills  in  Scotland,  is  compofed  according  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  phofphoric  acid  to 

to  my  analyfis,"  (fays  the  Dr)  44  abft rafting  the  the  acetite  of  uranium. 

impurities  with  which  it  is  ufually  mixed,  of  18  xv. 41  Phosphat  of  2f  nc.  Phofphoric  acid  at- 

acid  and  8a  white  oxide."  tacks  zinc  with  effervefcence,  and  a  white  powder 

viii.  41  Phosphat  of  Lime  and  Antimony,  is  gradually  depofited,  which  is thepbo/phatofzine. 
The  well  known  medicine,  called  James's  Pow-  The  fait  may  be  formed  alfo  by  pouring  an  al- 
kaline 
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kaline  pbofphat  into  the  Golutions  of  fulphor,  nU 
trat,  or  muiiat  of  zinc.  It  is  nearly  foluble  in 
water." 

To  PHOSPHATE,  v.  a.  To  combine*  any  bafe 
with  phofphoric  or  phofphorous  acid. 

(i.)  PHOSPHATED>  part.  adj.  Combined 
with  phofphoric  or  phofphorous  acid> 

( j.)  Phosph  attd  Iron,  a  fpecies  of  felt  of  iron, 
of  which  the  ingenious  Dr  Thomfon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  "  Phofphoric  acid  has  but  little 
action  upon  iron.  However,  if  that  metal  remain 
expofed  to  the  contact  of  phofphoric  acid,  or  even 
to  the  foluttona  of  falts  that  contain  that  acid, 
it  is  gradually  oxidated,  and  converted  into  phof- 
pbat  of  iron.  The  properties  of  phofphated  iron 
have  not  been  examined  with  attention.  Schecle 
has  (hewo,  that  the  acid  combines  with  both  ox- 
ides, and  forms  both  a  phtfphat  and  wry phofplwt 
of  iron.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  lately  af- 
certained  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  laft 
fait;  one  of  which  had  been  described  by  Bergman, 
Meyer,  Klaproth,  and  Scbeele,  and  another  with 
excefa  of  bafe,  and  confequentiy  a  fub-oxypbofpbat, 
which thefephilofophcrs  firft  obferved."  ScePHOs- 
phat,  N°  II,  4,  5,  and  6. 

PHOSPHI5,    I  a  fait  formed  by  the  union  of 

PHOSPHITE,  5  the  phofphorous  acid,  with 
different  bafes.  See  Chemistry,  hJex ;  and 
Focab.  II.)  Phofphites  form  the  8th  genua  of  falts 
in  Dr  Thomfon'*  Syftem  of  Chemiftry.  Tbefe 
falts  (fays  he)  have  been  lately  examined,  for  the 
firft  time,  and  their  properties  defcribed,  by  Four- 
croy and  Vauquclin.  They  may  be  diftinpuifhed 
by  the  following  properties :  1.  When  heated,  they 
emit  a  pbofphorefcent  flame,  a.  When  diftiltod  in 
a  ftrong  heat,  they  give  out  a  little  phofphorus, 
and  are  converted  into  phofphats.  3.  Detonate, 
when  heated  wjth  nitrat  or  oxy-muriat  of  potafs, 
and  are  converted  into  phofpata.  4.  Converted 
into  phofphats  by  nitric  and  oxy-muriatic  acid. 
5.  Fufible,  in  a  violent  heat,  into  glafs.  The  phof- 
phites at  prefent  known  amount  to  feven,"  or  ra- 
ther eight:  viz. 

1.  "Phosphite  of  Alumina  may  be  prepa- 
red by  faturating  phofphorus  acid  with  alumina, 
and  then  evaporating  the  alumina  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence.  It  does  not  cryftalize,  but  forms  a  glu- 
tinous mafs,  which  dries  gradually,  and  does  not 
afterwards  attract  moifture  from  the  ah*.  Its  tafte 
is  aftringent.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water.  When 
heated  it  frothes,  and  gives  out  phofphorus,  bat 
it  does  not  readily  melt  iato  a  globule  of  glafs." 

a."  Phosphite  or  Ammonia  may  be  prepared 
by  dtifblvir.g  carbonat  of  ammonia  in  phofphorous 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  folution  (lowly  till  it  de- 
pofits  cryftals  of  phofphite  of  ammonia.  It  cryf- 
talizes  fometimes  in  long  tranfparent  needles,  and 
fometimes  in  four.fided  priuns  terminated  by  four- 
fided  pyramids.  It  has  a  very  (harp  faline  tafte. 
It  is  foluble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  6o°,  and  ftill  more  foluble  in  boiling  wa- 
ter. When  expofed  to  the  air  it  attracts  moifture, 
and  becomes  (lightly  deliquefcent.  When  diftil. 
led  in  a  retort,  the  ammonia  is  difengaged,  partly 
liquid  and  partly  in  the  ftate  of  gas,*  holding  phof- 
phorus in  folution,  which  becomes  luminous  when 
mixed  with  oxygen  gas.  Before  the  blow-pipe  on 
harco  d,  it  boils  and  lofea  ita  water  of  cryftalliza- 
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tton:  it  become*  furptunded  with  a  phnfphorefcent 
light,  and  bubbles  of  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas 
are  emitted,  which  burn  in  the  air  with  a  lively 
flame,  and  form  a  tine  coronet  of  phofphoric  acid 
vapour.  This  gas  is  emitted  alfo  when  the  fait  is 
heated  in  a  fmall  glafe  bulb,  the  tube  belonging  to 
which  is  plunged  under  mercury.  This  fait  is 
compofed  of  26  acid,  5 1  ammonia,  and  43  water. 

3.  **  Phosphite  of  Ammonia  an&Magnesia. 
This  fait  may  be  formed  by  mixing  together  the 
aqueous  folutions  of  its  two  component  parts.  It 
is  fparingly  foluble  in  water,  aod  may  be  obtained 
in  cryftals ;  but  its  properties  have  not  been  exa- 
mined with  precifioo." 

4.  Phosphite  of  Barytes  may  be  formed 
by  pouring  phofphorous  acid  into  barytic  wa- 
ter, or  this  laft  water  into  a  folution  of  phofphite 
of  foda.  In  either  cafe,  phofphite  of  barytes  pre- 
cipitates in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is 
taftelefs,  and  but  very  fparingly  foluble  in  water, 
unlefs  there  be  an  excefs  of  acid.  It  is  not  altered 
by  expofure  to  the  air.  Before  the  blow-pipe  ft 
melts,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  light  fo  brilliant 
that  the  eye  can  fcarcely  bear  it.  The  globule 
which  it  forms  becomes  opaque  as  it  cools.  It  is 
compofed  of  4*7  acid,  51*3  barytes,  and  7  water. 

c.  Phosphite  of  Lime  may  be  formed  by  dif- 
folving  lime  in  phofphorous  acid  ;  vhen  tbef&tu- 
ration  is  complete,  the  fait  precipitates  in  the^ftate 
of  a  white  powder,  h  is  taftelefs  and  infohjblein 
water ;  but  it  difTolves  in  an  excefs  of  acid,  and 
forms  a  fuprrpbnfpbit*.  This  Isft  fait  may  be  ob» 
tained  in  prifmatic  cryftals,  by  evaporating  the  fo- 
lution.— This  fait  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the, 
air.  When  heated,  it  phofphorefces,  and  emits  a 
little  phofphorus.  In  a  violent  heat,  it  melts  into 
a  tranlpareiit  globule.  It  ib  compofed  of  34  acid, 
51- lime,  and  15  water." 

6.  Phosphite  of  Magnesia  is  bed  formed 
bymixing  together  aqueous  fohitions  of  phofphite 
of  potafs  or  foda,  and  fulphat  of  magnefia ;  the 
phofphite  of  magnefia  gradually  precipitates  in 
beautiful  white  flakes.  It  has  no  fenfible  tafte. 
It  is  foluble  in  400  parts  of  water,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  6o*r,and  fc.irc.cry  more  foluble  in  boiling 
water.  When  its  folution  is  evaporated  dowry, 
a  tranfparent  pellicle  forms  on  its  furface:  flakes 
are  depofited,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs, 
fmall- tetrahedal  cryftals  are  precipitated.  When 
expofed  to  the  air  it  efflorefcea.  When  heated,  it 
phofphorefces  and  melts  into  a  glafs,  which  be- 
comes opaque  on  cooling.  It  is  compofed  of  44 
acid,  ao  magnefia,  36  water." 

7.  Phosphite  of  Potass  is  formed  by  diffbi- 
ving  carbonat  of  potafs  in  phofphorus  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  folution  (lowly,  till  it  depoftts 
cryftals  of  phofphite  of  potafs.  It  cryftallizes  in 
four-fided  octangular  prifms,  terminated  by  dihe- 
dral fommits.  Its  tafte  is  (harp  and  faline.  It  is 
foluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  water,  and  ftill  more  fo- 
luble in  boiling  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  expo- 
fure to  the  air.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates, 
and  then  melts  into  a  tranfparent  globule,  which 
becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  It  does  not  phot 
phorefce  fo  evidently  as  the  other  phofphites,  per- 
haps becaufe  it  contains  an  excefs  of  potafs,  which 
faturates  the  phofphoric  acid  as  it  forms.  It  U 
compofed  0*39-5  acid,  49*5  potafs,  11  water. 

8  Phosphite, 
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8.  0  Phosphite  of  Soda.   This  frit  (fays  the  bination  of  its  phofphorus  and  its  hydrogen  with 

Dr:  may  be  prepared  exactly  in  the  Un\c  way  as  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere;  the  products,  of 

phofphite  of  potafs;"  only  fubftituting  (we  fup-  courfr,  are  phofphoric  acid  and  water.  Tbefe 

poft  )  carbonat  of  foda  for  the  carhonat  of  potais.  two  fubftaoces  mixed,  or  rather  combined,  con- 

— "  Its  cryftals  are  irregular  four  hV.od  prifms,  or  ftitute  the  coronet  of  white  fmoke.    Pure  water, 

elongated  rhomboids.    Sometimes  it  aflumcs  the  agitated  in  contact  with  this  gas,  ditTolves  at  the 

form  of  fquare  plates,  or  of  plumofe  cryftals.    Its  temperature  of  between  3c*  and  6o°  about  the  4th 

tafte  is  cooling  and  agreeable.  It  is  foluble  in  two  part  of  its  bulk  of  it.   The  folution  W  of  a  colour 

parts  of  cold  water,  and  fcarcely  more  foluble  in  not  unlike  that  of  roll  fulphurj  it  has  a  very  bitter 

boiling  water.   When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  efflo-  end  difagrceablc  tafte,  and  a  ftrong  unpleafant 

refces.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  emits  a  beautiful  odour.  When  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  the  whole 

yellow  flame,  and  melts  into  a  globule,  which  be-  of  the  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  driven  off 

comes  opaque  on  cooling.  It  is  compofed  of  16*3  unchanged,  and  the  water  remains  behind  in  a 

acid,  33*7  foda,  and  60  water.    It  is  decompnfed  ftate  of  purity.    When  expofed  to  the  air,-  the 

by,  r.  Sulphats  of  lime,  barytes,  ftrontian,  mag-  phofphorus  is  gradually  depofited  in  the  ftate  of 

nclia,;  a.  Nitrats  and  muriats  of  lime,  barytes,  red  oxide,  the  hydrogen  gaa  makes  its  cfcape,  and 

ftronti  m,  magnefia.  at  laft  nothing  remains  but  pure  water."  £#*h 

*  PHOSPHOR.    See  Phosphorus.  §  1.  Cbem.  Vol.  1.  p.  58. 

PHOSPHORACEOUS.  adj.  (from  phofphorus.']      (4.)  Phosphorated  Oxide  of  Mercury, 

Refembling  phofphorus  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  Black,  an  oxide  thus  defcribed  by  Dr  Thomfon: 

of  phofphorus.  "  Mr  Pel  let  ier,  after  feveral  uufucccftful  attempts 

7*  PHOSPHORATE,  v.  a.    To  combine  the  to  combine  phofphorus  and  mercury,  at  laft.fuc- 

phofphoric  of  phofphorous  acid  with  any  bale;  ceeded  by  diftilling  a  mixture  of  red  oxide  of 

to  endue  any  fubftances  with  the  properties  of  mercury  and  phofphorus.  Part  of  the  phofphorus 

phofphorus.  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyjk,  and  was 

(1.)  PHOSPHORATED,  part.  adj.  combined  converted  into  an  acid }  the  reft  combined  with 

with  phofphoric  or  phofphorous  acid;  endued  the  mercury.   He  obferved  that  the  mercury  was 

with  the  properties  of  phofphorus.  converted  into  a  black  powder  before  it  combined 

(2)  Phosphorated  azotic  gas,  an  aerial  with  the  phofphorus.  On  making  the  experiment, 
fluid,  thus  defcribed  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Thomfon  I  found  that  phofphorus  combines  very  readily 
in  his  Elem.  of  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  67,  68.  "  Azotic  with  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  when  melted 
gas  very  readily  diflblves  phofphorus  plunged  along  with  it  in  a  retort  filled  with  hydrogen,  gas, 
into  it.  Its  bulk  is  increafed  about  one  40th,  and  to  prevent  the  combuftion  of  the  phofphorus.  As 
Pbofphoraud  sizotic  Qoj  is  the  refelt>  When  this  Pelletier  could  not  fucceed  in  his  attempts  to 
gas  is  mixed  with  oxygen  gas  it  becomes  luminous,  combine  phofphorus  with  mercury  in  its  metallic 
in  confequence  of  the  combuftton  of  the  diffolved  ftate,  we  muft  conclude,  that  it  is  not  with  mcr- 
phofphorus.  The  combuftion  is  moft  rapid  when  cury,  but  with  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  that 
bubbles  of  phofphorated  izotic  gas  are  let  up  into  the  phofphorus  combines.  The  compound,  there- 
ajar  full  of  oxygen  gas.  When  phofphorated  oxygen  fore,  is  not  pbefpburet  of  mercury,  but  Made  phof 
gas,  and  phofphorated  azotic  gas,  arc  mixed  to-  pboreted  oxide  of  mercury  " 
gether,  no  light  is  produced,  even  at  the  tempera-  (5.)  Phosphorated  Oxide  of  Zinc.  "  Phof- 
tureof  8a".  phorus(fay«  Dr  Thomfon)  combines  with  oxide 
(3.)  Phosphoratd  hydrogen  gas,  a  very  of  zinc;  a  compound  which- Margraaff  had  cb- 
combuftib»e  aerial  fluid,  which,  according  to  our  tained  during  his  experiments  00  photphorus. 
learned  author,  is  thus  produced": — u  When  phof-  When  twelve  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  twelvjpaits 
phorus  is  introduced  into  a  glafs  jar  of  hydrogen  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  two  parts  of  charcoal 
gas  Handing  over  mercury,  and  then  melted  by  powder,  are  diftilled  in  ao  earthen  ware  retort, 
means  of  a  burning  glafs,  the  hydrogen  gas  dif-  and  a  ftrong  heat  applied,  a  metallic  fubftar>ce 
folves  a  very  great  proportion  of  it.  The  new  fublimes,  of  a  filver  white  colour,  which,  when 
compound,  thus  formed,  has  received  the  name  broken,  has  a  vitreous  appearance.  This,  according 
of  pbofhborated  hydrogen  gat.  It  was  difcovered  in  to  Pelletier,  is  phofphorated  oxide  of  zinc.  When 
1783  by  Mr  Gengembre,  and  in  1784  by  Mr  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  the  phofphorus  burns, 
Kirwan,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  and  leaves  behind  a  glafs,  tranfparent  white  in 
experiments  of  Gengembre.  But  for  the  fulleft  fulion,  but  opaque  after  cooliug.  Phofphorated 
inveftigation  of  its  properties,  we  are  indebted  to  oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  alfo  when  two  parts  of 
Mr  Raymond  ;  who  publtflied  diffcrtations  on  it  in  zinc  and  one  of  phofphorus  are  diftilled  in  an 
1 79 1  and  1 800.— It  has  a  very  fetid  odour,  exactly  earthen  retort.  The  produces  are,  1.  zinc ;  %.  oxide 
fimdar  to  the  fraell  of  putrid  fifti.  When  it  comes  of  zinc ;  3.  a  red  fubiimate,  which  is  phofphorated 
into  contact  with  common  air,  it  burns  with  oxide  of  zinc ;  4.  needle  form  cryftals,  of  a  rne- 
great  rapidity  ;  and  if  mixed  with  it,  detonates  tallic  brilliancy,  and  a  blueifti  colour." 
violently.  Oxygen  gas  produces  a  ftill  more  PHOSPHOREAL.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
rapid  and  brilliant  combuftion.  When  bubbles  of  phofphorus ;  refembling  phofphorus  ,  illuminating 
it  are  made  to  pafs  up  through  water,  they  ex-  brilliantly  like  phofphoru?. 
plode  ,in  fucceflion,  as  they  reach  the  furface  of  To  PHOSPHORESCE. ..«».  p.  To  take  fire  and 
the  liquid  ;  a  beautiful  coronet  of  white  fmoke  i3  burn  with  a  lively  biiltiant  flartve  like  phofphorus ; 
formed,  which  rifes  flowly  to  the  ceiling.    This  to  become  phofphoric. 

gas  is  the  moft  combuftible  fubftance  known.   It      PHOSPHORESCENCE,  n.f.  The  property  01 

is  obvious  that  its  combuftion  is  merely  the  com-  quality  of  burning  like  phoipru>ru3. 

PHOSPHORESCENT. 
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PHOSPHORESCENT,  part.  adj.   Flaming  or  an  cquil  quantity  of  diftilled  water,  acquired  fa 

burning  like  phofphorus;  partaking  of  the  nature  little  heat  as  to  raife  the  thermometer  only  one 

or  acid  of  phofphorus.  degree,  as  Mr  Sage  obferved.  M.  Lavoifier  raifed 

PHOSPHORET.   See  Phosphuret.  the  thermometer  from  500  to  63°,  by  mixing 

(1.)  PHOSPHORIC.         Of  or  belonging  to  phofphoric  acid  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  a 


phofphorus  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  phof- 
phorus. 

(a.)  Phosphoric  Acid,  or  the  ActD  of  Phos- 
phorus,  formerly  called  the  Microcosmic  Acid. 
See  Chemistry,  Index.  "  Phofphoric  Acid" 
(fay*Dr  Thomfon,  in  his  Syst.  o/Cbem.  Vol.  I.  p. 
37.)  may  be  formed  by  fetting  fire  to  a  quantity 
of  phofphorus,  contained  in  a  veflel  filled  with 


fyrup  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  and  from 
500  to  1040  when  the  acid  was  as  thick  as  turpen- 
tine. Oxygen  gas  has  no  aftion  on  phofphoric 
acid,- whatever  be  the  temperature.  Neithei  is 
it  decompofed  or  altered  by  any  of  the  fimple 
combuftibles,  except  charcoal;  which,  though 
it  has  no  action  on  it  while  cold,  at  a  red  heat  de- 
compofes  it  completely ;  carbonic  acid  is  formed, 


oxygen  gas.   The  phofphorus  burns  with  great   and  phofphorus  fublimed.   This  is  the  common 


rapidity,  and  a  great  number  of  white  flakes  are 
depofited,  which  are  phofphoric  acid  in  a  ftate  of 
purity.  It  may  be  obtained,  too,  by  heating  phof- 
phorus under  water  till  it  melt,  and  then  caufinp 
a  ftream  of  oxygen  gas  to  pafs  through  it  by 
means  of  a  tube.  In  this  cafe,  the  add,  as  it  forms, 
combines  with  the  water ;  but  the  liquid  may  be 
evaporated  off  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  then 
the  acid  remains  behind  in  a  ftate  of  purity.  It 
may  be  procured  alfo  by  diftilling  off  nitric  acid 
from  phofpfcorus;  but  the  procefs  is  expenfive, 


procefs  for  obtaining  Phosphorus.  This  acid 
is  incapable  of  combining  with  metals ;  but  when 
in  a  liquid  ftate  it  is  capable  of  oxidating  fome  of 
them,  efpecially  when  affiftcd  by  heat ;  at  the 
fame  time  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted.  Hence  the 
oxidation  is  owing  to  the  decompofition  of  water. 
Phofphoric  acid  is  capable  of  oxidating  iron,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bifmuth,  mangancfe.  When 
fufed  with  fevcral  of  thefe  metals,  as  tin,  iron, 
and  zinc,  it  is  converted  into  phofphorus ;  a  proof 
that  they  have  a  ftronger  affinity  for  oxygen.  It 


as  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  required  is  confider-  does  not  aft  upon  gold,  platinum,  filycr,  copper, 
able.  Phofphoric  acid  remained  unknown  till  after  mercury,  arfenic,  cobalt,  nickel.  It  appears, 
the  difcovery  of  phofphorus.  Boyle  is  perhaps  however,  to  have  fome  adion  on  gold  in  the  dry 
the  firft  chemift  who  mentions  it;  but  Margraaflf  tuay,  as  it  is  called;  for  when  fufed  with  gold 
firft  examined  its  properties,  arid  demonftrated  leaf"  it  affumes  a  purple  colour ;  a  proof  that  the 
it  to  be  a  peculiar  acid.  Its  properties  were  gold  has  been  oxidated.  Phofphoric  acid  corn- 
afterwards  more  completely  inveftigated  by  Berg-  bines  with  acids,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and 
man,  Scheele,  Lavoifier,  Pearfon,  Fourcroy,  and  forms  with  them  falts,  named  Pbofpbats.  (See 


Vauquelin,  and  feveral  other  diftmguifhed  chc 
mills.  Lavoifier  firft  proved  that  it  is  compofed 
of  phofphorus  and  oxygen.  From  his  experi- 
ments it  follows,  that  it  is  compofed  of  about  39 
phofphorus  and  6i  oxygen.  Phofphoric  acid, 
when  pure,  is  folid,  colourlefs,  and  tranf parent. 
It  reddens  vegetable  blues;  it  has  no  fmeil;  its  tafte 
is  very  acid,  but  it  does  not  deftroy  the  texture 
of  organic  bodies.  When  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  it  foon  attracts  moiflure,  and  deliquefces  into 
a  thick  oily-like  liquid,  in  which  ftate  it  is  ufuaily 


Phosphats,  $  I,  Tl.)  Its  affinities  are  as  follow  ; 
Barytes,  ftrontian,  lime,  potafs,  foda,  ammonia, 
magnefia,  glucina,  alumina,  zirconia,  metallic 
oxides,  filica.  This  acid  is  too  expenfive  to  be 
brought  into  common  ufe.  If  it  could  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cheap  rate,  it  might  be  employed  with 
advantage,  not  only  in  feveral  important  chemical 
manufactures,  but  alfo  in  medicine,  and  perhaps 
even  for  the  purpofes  of  dome  flic  economy."  (Sjst. 
of  Cbem.  vol.  ii.  p.  37. — 30.  Our  learned  author 
adds,  vol.  iv.  p.  555,  "  The  phofphoric  acid  is 


kept  by  chemifts.   When  expofed  to  the  fire  in  a   by  far  the  moft  abundant  of  all  the  acids  found  in 


platinum  crucible,  its  water  gradually  evaporates, 
and  leaves  it  in  the  ftate  of  a  transparent  jelly. 
If  the  heat  be  increafed,  it  boils  and  bubbles, 
owing  to  the  feparation  of  the  remainder  of  its 
water,  accompanied  with  a  fmall  portion  of  acid. 
At  a  red  heat  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  tranfpa- 
rent  liquid,  and  when  cooled  affumes  the  form  of 
the  pureft  cryftal.  In  this  ftate  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Phosphoric  Glass.  This  glafs  is 
merely  phofphoric  acid  totally  deprived  of  water. 
It  has  an  acid  tafte,  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and 
deliquefces  when  expofed  to  the  air.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  this  acid,  in  a  ftate  of  drynefs,  is 
3*687  I  in  the  ftate  of  glafs,  3*8516  ;  in  the  ftate 
of  deliquefcence,  1*4 17.— When  in  the  ftate  of 
white  flakes  it  diflolves  in  water  with  a  hiffing 
noife,  fimilar  to  that  made  by  red  hot  iron 
plunged  into  water.  When  in  the  ftate  of  glafs  it 
diflolves  much  more  flowly.  The  heat  evolved, 
during  the  combination  of  this  acid  and  water,  is 
much  inferior  to  that  evolved  when  fulphuric 
acid  enters  into  a  fimilar  combination.  Phofphoric 
acid  obtained  by  deliquefcence,  when  mixed  with 


animals.  Combined  with  lime,  it  conftitutes  the 
bafis  of  hone;  and  the  phofphat  of  lime  is  found 
in  the  mufcles  and  almofl  all  the  folid  parts  of 
animals;  neither  are  there  many  of  the  fluids 
from  which  it  is  abfent.  In  the  blood  phofphoric 
acid  is  found  combined  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
in  the  urine  it  exifts  in  excefs,  holding  phofphat 
of  lime  in  folution." 
(3.)  Phosphoric  Gas. 

Index. 

(4.)  Phosphoric  Glass, 
mjstry,  Index. 


See  Chemistry, 

See  §  2 ;  and  Cht- 

(?.)Phosphoric  matches.")  .  r 

(6.)  Phosphoric  oxides.    >  j^dex 

(7.) Phosphoric  spar.       j  e 

PHOSPHORITE,  a  name  formerly  piven  to  the 
phofphat  of  lime.  See  Mineralogy,  Part  11. 
Chap.  IV.  Order  II.  Gen.  I.  5/.  3.  and  Phosphat, 
§  I.  N°  6. 

PIIOSPHORIZED.  adj.  a  word  ufed  by  fom<r 
chemifts  for  fhofphoratcd.  See  Phosphor  at* p. 

(1.)  PHOSPHOROUS,  adj.  Of  or  belonging 
to  phefphcru? :  partaking  rf  the  nature  nf  phct- 

ph«M-:» : 
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phorus :  combined  with  the  phofphoric  or  phof-  tion  of 'the  metals,  has  a  fetid  fmell,  and  hold? 
p h orous  acid.  phofphorus  in  folution.  It  combines  with  alkalies, 
(a.)  Phosphorous  Acid.    See  Chemistry,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides, and  forms  compounds 
Index.   u  The  acid,  (fays  Dr  Thomfon,)  M  ob-  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Pbofphites.  (See 
tained  by  the  burning  of  phofphorus,  differs  ac-  Phosphite,  N°  1—8.)    **  Sulphuric  acid  pro- 
cording  to  the  rapidity  of  the  combuftion ;  or,  duces  no  change  upon  it  while  cold;  but  at  a 
which  Is  the  feme  thing,  according  to  the  tern-  boiling  heat,  it  parts  with  forte  of  its  oxygen,  and 
perature  in  which  the  procefs  is  conduced,  the  phofpborous  acid  is  converted  into  phofphoric 
When  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  in  which  cafe  the  acid.    Nitric  acid,  alfo,  when  affifted  by  heat, 
temperature  is  the  bigheft  poflible,  the  product  is  converts  It  readily  Into  phofphoric  acid.  This 
phofphoric  acid,  which  contains  a  maximum  of  oxy-  f  urniihes  us  with  by  far  the  belt  procefs  for  ob- 
gen:    When  allowed  to  burn  gradually  at  the  taining  phosphoric  acid  at  prefent  known.  Mix 
common  temperature  of  the  air,  the  produd  is  phofphorous  acid,  obtained  by  flow  combuftion, 
phofphorous  acid,  which  contains  a  minimum  of  oxy-  with  one  8th  of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  thtf 
gen.    The  difference  between  thefe  two  acids  had  fame  fpecific  gravity  1*3,  and  diltiU   The  nitric 
been  remarked  by  Sage,  by  Prouft,  and  by  Mor-  acid  is  decompofed,  and  pure  phofphoric  acid  re- 
veauj  but  it  was  Lavoifier  who  firft,  in  1777,  mains  behind.   For  this  procefs  we  are  indebted 
demonftrated,  that  they  form  different  compounds  to  Fourcroy.  (ii,  86.)   The  affinities  of  p hof- 
with  other  bodies,  and  that  the  difference  between  phorus  acid,  as  afcertained  by  Bergman,  Four-' 
them  is  owing  to  the  different  proportions  of  oxy-  croy,  and  Vauquelin,  obferve  the  following  or- 
gen  which  they  contain.    Phofphorous  acid  , is  der:  Lime,  barytes,  ftrontian,  potafs,  foda,  .un- 
prepared by  expofing  phofphorus  during  fame  mooia,glucina, alumina,  zirconia, metallic  oxides." 
weeks,  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  at mof-  Sjff.  ofChem.  Vol.  If.  p.  30—33. 
phere,  even  in  winter ;  when  the  phofphorus  un-  (3.)  Phosphorous  Hydrogen  Gas,  a  com- 
dcrgoes  a  flow  combuftion,  and  is  gradually  chang-  pound  aerial  fluid,  thus  produced :  M  When  bits 
cd  into  a  liquid  acid.    For  this-  purpofe,  it  is  of  phofphorous"  (fays  our  learned  author)  "  are 
ufual  to  put  fmall  pieces  of  phofphorus  on  the  in-  kept  for  fome  hours  in  hydrogen  gas,  part  of  the 
clined  fide  of  a  glafs  funnel,  through  which  the  phofphorus  is  diflblved.   This  compound  gas,  to 
liquor,  which  is  formed,  drops  into  the  bottle  which  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the  difcoverer  of 
placed  to  receive  it.   From  one  ounce  of  phof-  it,  have  given  the  name  of  phofpborous  hydrogen 
phorus  about  3  oz.  of  acid  liquor  may  be  thus  gas,  has  a  flight  fmell  of  garlic.  When  bubbles  of 
prepared.    It  wa«  called  phlogifticatcd  phofphoric  it  are  made  to  pafs  into  oxygen  gas,  a  very  briU 
acid  by  Morveau,  from  a  fuppofition  that  it  was  a  liant  bluifh  flame  is  produced,  which  pervades  the 
compound  of  phofphoric  acid  and  phlogifton.  whole  veflel  of  oxygen  gas.   It  is  obvious,  that 
Phofphorous  acid  thus  prepared,  is  a  vifcid  li-  this  flame  is  the  confeqiience  of  the  combuftion  of 
quid,  of  different  degrees  of  confiftence,  adhering  the  diflblved  phofphorus."   {Sjf/f.  Chem.  Vol.  I.  p. 
)ike  oil  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs  veflel  in  which  H  57.)   Perhaps  it  is  by  this  preparation  of  the  hy- 
is  contained.   It  emits  the  fmell  of  garlic,  efpe-  drogen  gas,  or  by  that  of  the  phofphorated  by- 
cially  when  heated.   Its  tafte  is  acid,  like  that  of  drogen  gas,  that  Mr  Lebon  illuminates  his  Ther« 
phofphoric  acid,  and  it  produces  the  fame  effect  molampe.   See  Hydrooere  Gas,  and  Phos- 
opon  vegetable  colours.   It  combines  with  water  phoratbd,  §  3. 

in  every  proportion,  but  it  cannot,  like  phofpho-  (1.)  •  PHOSPHORUS.  See  Phosphor,  a./. 
ric  acid,  be  obtained  in  a  concrete  ftate.  When  [phofphorus,  Lat]  t.  The  morning  ftar.— 
heated,  part  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is  at  Why  fit  we  hdvrheapbojph'rus  ihinesfo clear? 
firft  evaporated ;  then  large  bubbles  of  aid  rife  to  Pop** 
the  furface,  there  they  break,  and  emit  a  denfe  %.  A  chemical  fubftance  which,  expofed  to  the  air, 
white  fmoke,  or  even  take  fire,  if  the  experiment  takes  fire. — Phofphorus  is  obtained  by  diftillation 
be  performed  in  an  open  veflel.  The  emiffion  of  from  urine  putrified,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vehe- 
thefe  bobbles  of  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas  con-  ment  and  long  'continued  fire.  Pemberton.—Of 
tfnues  for  a  long  time :  when  the  procefs  is  finifh-  lambent  flame,  you  have  whole  facets  in  a  handful 
ed,  the  add  which  remains  is  no  longer  phojpbo-  of  pbofphor.  Addifon—  Liquid  and  folid pho/pfiorus 
rut  bnt  phofphoric  acid.  Thefe  phenomena  would  fhow  their  flames  more  confpicuoufly  when  ex- 
lead  one  to  fufpecl,  that  phofphorus  acid  is  not,  pofed  to  the  afr.  Cheyne. 

as  has  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  «  compound  of  (a.)  Phosphorus,  {§  t.  def.  a.)  is  a  name  gi- 

phofphorus  and  oxygen,  but  that  it  is  phofphoric  ven  to  certain  fubftances  which  fhine  in  the  dark 

aeid,  faturated  with  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas.  without  emitting  heat.  By  this  circumftance  they 

This  acid  is  converted  into  phofphorio  acid  by  ex-  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  ptaorHORi,  which, 

pofure  to  air  or  oxygen  gas.   The  procefs  is  ex-  though  they  take  fire  on  being  expofed  to  the  air, 

ceedingly  flow,  and  "the  converfion  is  never  com-  are  yet  entirely  deftitute  of  light  before  this  ex- 

plete.  It  fucceeds  better  when  the  acid  is  diluted  pofure.   See  Chemistry,  Index.  Befides  thefe 

With  a  great  proportion  of  water.   Phofphorous  however,  it  has  been  found  that  a! molt  all  terref- 

acid  is  not  ailed  upon  by  any  of  the  6mple  com-  trial  bodies,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  light,  will 

buftibles,  except  charcoal,  and  perhaps  hydrogen,  appear  luminous  for  a  little  time  in  the  dark,  me- 

Charcoal  decompofes'it  at  a  red  Ivtat,  as  well  as  ta4s  only  excepted.  This  points  out  a  general  di- 

phofphoric  acid.  .  The  prod  nets  are  carbonic  acid  vifion  of  the  phofphors  into  two  oJafles  )  namely, 

and  phofphorus.  Its  action  «* -metals  is  exaflly  foch  as  require  to  be  expofed  to  the  light  cither 
fimilar  to  that  of  phofphoric  acidr  excepting  only  -  of  the  fun  or  of  fome  artificial  fire,  before  they 
that  the  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  doring'  the  oxida-  *  become  luminous  j  -anti-fuch  as  do  not.   Of  the 

V»l,  XVIJ.  ?kkt  U.  -     H«a  former 
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former  kind  are  the  Bologmari  phofphorus,  Can-  of  the  phofphori  are,  that  they  emit  light  of  ma- 
ton's  phofphoius,  the  phofphori  from  earths,  &c.  ny  .diflereju  and  inoft  beautiful  colours.  This  dif- 
Of  the  Utter  kind,  are  rotten  wood,  the  Ikins  of  ference  of  colours  feeros.to  be  natural  to  them ; 
fifties*  and  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  (See  Light,  for  fome  wiH  at  firft  emit  a  green,  others  a  red, 
§  9,  iq,)  To  thefe  we  may  add  fome  other  fub-  others  a  viglet,  &c.  at  their  formation.  How- 
fiances  which  become  luminous  in  another  way;  ever,  the  btft  kinds  agree  in  this  flran^e  proper- 
i>*z,  the  mafb  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  ty,  that  if  tbey  are  expofed  to  a  red  I'ght,  they 
of  volatile  fai  ammoniac  with  chalk,  loaf  fugar,  unit  a  red  li^ht  in  the  dark;  and  the  fame  of  other 
and,  the  phpfphorus  of  urine  diflolved  in  fpirit  colours*  But  this  muft  uot  be  underftood  with- 
of  wine.,,  The  firft,  which  is  a  compofition  of  out  limitation:  nor  is  the  phofphoreal  light  at  any 
the  muriatic  acid  . of  the  fal  ammoniac  with  the  time  fo  bright  as  the  luminous  body,  whatever  it 
coaik,  after  being  fufed  in  a,  crucible,  becomes  was,  by  which  it  was  kind Ld.  Neither  are  we 
luminous  when  ftmck  with  any  hard  body;  white  to  imagine,  that  ary  particular  pholphorus  has  a 
fuxar  is  luminous  when  graced  or  feraped  in  the  particular  kind  of  light  appropriated  to  it;  for 
dark;  and  the  solution  o<" pholphorus  in  fpirit  of  the  i'uiie  phofphorus  which  at  one  time  emits  a 
wine,  is  luminous  only  when  dropped  into  water ;  pui  n'"  li.'St,  will  at  another  emit  a  green,  or  a 
and  even  thrn  the  iight  is  only  perceived  where  light  of  fome  other  colour. 

the  drops, ftft  into  the  liquid.    Que  part  of  phof.  (3.)  "  I'hosphoeus,"  (fays  Dr  Tbomfoti,) 
phoriH  communicates  this  property  to  600*000  "  when  pure,  is  of  a  clear,  t raufpa rent,  yellow iih 
parts  of  fpirit  of  wine.    There  is  a  remirkable  colour  ?  but  when  kept  fome  time  in  wateT,  it 
difference  between  the  light  of  rotten  wood,  fifti-  becomes  opaque  internally,  and  then  has  a  great 
es,  and  that  of  phofphoius  of  uiine,  even  when  k  rcfemblance  to  white  w.ix.    Its  confidence  is 
h  not  in  an  limited  (late  ;  for  this  Lift  does  not  nearly  that  of  wax;  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
ceafe  to  he  luminous  even  when  included  within  or  twifted  to  pieces  with  the  finders.  It-is  infolu- 
an  exhaufted  receiver;  the  contrary  of  which  bid  in  water.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1*71  4.  It  melts 
happens  to.  rotten  wood  apd  fifties.   If  air  is  at  the  temperature  of  99°.    Care  mufi.be  taken  to 
ftrongly  blown  upon  this  phofphorus  from  a  pair  keep  phofphorus,  wteu  melted,  under  water  ,  for 
of  bellows,  it  will  extinguish  its  light  for  fome  it  is  fo  combuftible  that  it  cannot  be  melted  in 
time,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  other  kinds,  the  open  air  without  taking  fire.   When  pbof- 
When  kept  in  water,  and  placed  in  a  warm  air,  phorua  i»ne*»  ly  prepared,  it  is  always  dirty,  be- 
the  phofphorus  pf  urine  di  (charges  (uch  large  ing  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal -duft  and 
and  bright  flaihes  into  the  air  above  it,  as  are  apt  other  impurities.    Thefe  may  be  feparated  by 
to  furprife,  and  even  frighten  thofe  who  arc  un-  melting  it  under  water,  and  Squeezing  it  while 
acquainted  with  it.   Thefe  corufcatiois  are  con-  melt«rd,*hrough  a  piece  of  cloao  fl>amoy  leather." 
trafted  in  their  pafiage  through  the  water,  but  The  fubfequent  operations  are  defcribed  under 
expand  as  foon  as  they  get  above  it;  however,  Chfmistry,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  its  tiilco- 
the  experiment  can  only  be  tried  to  advantage  iu  very  in          by  Brandt,  Boyle,  and  Kunckcl ; 
warm  weather,  and  in  a  cylindrical  glafs  not  a-  and  the  fraud  refpe&ing  it  by  Kraft.   All  thefe 
bove  three  quarters  filled  with  water.   The  phe-  chemifts  made  it  from,  urine  ;  but  in  1769,  Gabu, 
nomena  exhibited  by  the  earthy  phofphori  are  ve-  a  Swcdifti  chemift,  discovered  that  phofphorua  is 
ry  curious :  both  on  account  of  the  fingular  cir-  contained  in  bones  ;  after  which,  jt  was  repeated- 
cumftances  in  which  they  exhibit  their  light,  and  ly  extracted  from  them  by  Scheele,  Chaptal,  and 
the  varieties  obferved  in  the  light  itfelf.  AH  thefe  others.   Dr  Thornton  recommends  the  following 
emit  no  light  till  they  have  been  firft  expofed  to  .prpcefs  of  Foujcrpy  and  Vauquelin  :  "  Let  a 
the  light  of  the  fun,  or  fome  other  luminous  bo-  quantity  of  bones  be  burnt  till  they  ceaie  to 
.dy.   After  that,  they  are  luminous  in  the  dark  fmoke,  or  to  gjyc  out  apy  odour,;  and  let  them 
for  a  confidorable  time;,  but  by  degrees  their  afterwards  be  reduced  to  a  fine,-  powder.  Put 
light  dies  .away,  and  they  emit  no  more  till  after  this  powder  into  a  bafon  of  porcelain;  dilute  it 
another  expofure  to  the  fun.   But  if  this  happens  with  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  add 
tn  be  too  long  continued;  they  are  then  irrecove-  gradually  [ftirriag  the  mixture  after  every  addi- 
rably  fpoiied.   The  fame  thing  will  happen  from  tion)  two  -5ths  of  the  weight  o^the  powder  of 
bci.ig  too  much  heated  without  any  expofure  to  fulphuric  acid*. ; The  mixture  becomes  hot,  and 
light.    If  a  phofphorus,  which  has  juft  ccafed  to  a  vaft  number  .of. .air  bubbles  are  extricated, 
be  lumir.otia,  be  heated,  it  will  again  emit  light  Leave  the  mixture  in  this  ftate  toy  m  hours,  tak- 
wiihout  any  expofure  to  the  fun  ;  but  by  this  its  ing  care  to  ftirit  well  every  now  apd  .then  with  a 
phofphoric  quality  is  weakened,  and  will  at  la  ft  gbf*  or  rjoxedain  road,  t.,<  enable  the  acid  to  act 
be  deftroyed.    Indeed  thefe  phofphori  are  fo  ten-  upon  the  powder.  The  whole  is  now  to  be  pour- 
der,  and  impatient  either  of  light  or  heat,  that  ed  oq  a  filter  of  cloth  ;  .thfi  liquid  which  wins 
the  heft  method  of  rendering  them  luminous  oc-  through  is  to  be  received  in  a  porcelain  bafon  ; 
cauunally,  is  by  difcharging  an  electric  bottle  and  the,  white  powder  which.  r,eroayos  on  the  61- 
ncar  them.   The  light  of  the  flafti  immediately  -Aer,,  afterfcure  water  has  . been  poured  "on  k  re- 
kindles the  phofphorus,  and  it  continues  lumi-  peatexlly,  may,  be  thrown  away.   Into  the  liquid 
nous  for  a.  confiderable  time,  after  which  it  may  in  -the  pqreeia  in  oafon*.  which  ;has  a  very  acid 
again  be  revived  by  another  flafti,  and  fo  on.  tafle,  fugar,  ©£  lead,  ia  to  .  be  pqured  flowly  ;  a 
However,  with  all  the- care  that  can  be  taken,  .white  powder  immediately  fells, to  the. bottom: 
thefe  phofphori  are  very  far  from  being  peTpe-  the  tugax,of  lead  muft  be  added  as  long  as  any  of 
tual ;  nor  has  any  method  been  yet  fallen  upon  to  this  powder  is  formed.   Throw  the  whole  upon 
render  them  fo.  The  Angularities  in  the  light  a  filter.   The  white  powder  whicb  remaipj  is  to 
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be  well  waftied,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  mixed 
wrth  one  0th  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  the  earthen  ware 


retort : ;  A,  Plate  a73.  The  retort  is  to  beput  into 
a  fand  bath  B,  and  the  beak  of  it  plunged  into  a 
veflel  of  water  C,  juft  under  the.furfcce.  Heat  is 
now  to  be  applied  gradually  till  the  retort  be 
made  red  hot.  A  vaft  number  of  air  bubbles  if- 
fue  from  the  beak  of  the  retort,  fome  of  which 
take  fire  when  they  come  to  the  furface  of  the 
water.  At  laft  there  drops  out  a  fubftance,  which 
ia«  the  appearance  of  melted  wax,  and  which 
:ongeaIs  under  the  water.  This  fubftance  is 
•>bo/pA0nu."—«  If  the  air  be  excluded,  phofpho- 
us  evaporates  at  119°,  and  boils  at  5 540.  When 
phofphorus  is  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  if  the 
emperature  be  not  lowe.r  thin  435,  it  emits  a 
white  fmoke,  which  has  the  fmell  of  garlic,  and 
8  luminous  m  the  dark.  It  is  occafioned  by  the 
gradual  combuftion  of  the  phofphorus,  which  at 
aft  difappears.  The^combuftion  of  phofphorus, 
ike  that  of  fulphur,  is  nothing  elfe  than  its  com- 

nnation  with  oxygen:  for  during  the  procefs,  no   fuccecded  beyond  expectation.  The  author  re- 
icw  fubftance  appears,  except  the  acid,  accompa-   tates  feveral  ir.ftances.   5.  Pelletief  told  him,  that 
ned  with  much  heat  and  light.— Phofphorus  is  having  left,  through  negligence,  fome  phofphoms 
.apawe  ot  combining  with  many  other  bodies:   in  a  copper  bafon,  that1  metal  Wis  oxytlated;; 
!  compounds  produced  are  called  Phosphu-   remained    fufpended^  Irt  the  water/  Hav 


lief  only  by  drinking  cold  water  from  time  to 
time.  His  uneafy  fenfathrms  were  at'  hrneth  al- 
layed: but  next  mornhtg  M  was  rnfty-d -wi?'h  an 
aftonilhing  mufcular  force,  and  wa%  urged  TvitR 
an  almoft  irrcfiftible  impulfe  to  try  rts  rno  nr. 
The  effects  of  this'  nVertiche  •  at  tengtf.  ceafrd, 
adds  the  author,  a  la  fated?  unpriapifmc  ?/v/He/ 

3.  In  many  cafes  be*  employed1,  and  ItHf  employs, 
phofphorus  internally  With  great  benefit,  to  re- 
ftorc  and  revive  young  perfons  exh-mACcr  by  ex- 
ceflcs.  He  divides  the  pfiofphcvus  ittto  very  fmaTl 
particles,  by  making  it  in  a  glaft  fil'ed  with 
ing  water.  He  continues  tolhak*  it,  plunging  it 
into  cold  water,  and  thus  obtains  a  kind  of  pre- 
cipitate of  phofphorus,  exceedingly  line,  which 
he  bruifea  (lowly  with  a  little  oil  and  fugar,  or 
afterwards  ufes  as  a  liquid  electuary,  by  diluting 
the  whole  ra  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  By  this  metil- 
cine  he  has  made  aftonlflirng  cures,  and  reftWd 
ihe  ftrength  ot  his  patterns  in  a  very  ft or f  time. 

4.  In  malignant  fevers,  the  ufe  of  phofphorus  In- 
ternally, to  check  the  prngrefs  of  gangrene,  hlafs 


1  its.  Phofphorus,  ufed  internally,  ispoifonous. 
In  very  fmall  quantities,  (as  one  4th  of  a  grain,) 
*  hen  very  minutely  divided,  it  is  did  by  Leroi  to 
>e  very  efficacious  in  reftoring  the  force  of  young 
jerfons  exhaufted  by  fenfual  indulgences."  Sufi. 
]f  Chem.  vol.  I.  p.  34 — 43, 

(4.)  Phosphorus,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  a 


ing 


   1  _   -     —  — •  — q 

thoughtlefsly  thrown  put  the  water  in  a  fmall 
court  in  which  ducks  tore  kepr,  thefe  animals 
drank  of  it,  and  all  died.  Mais  k  male  (fays  the 
author)  eouvrit  toutes  fes  femellts  jvfques  au  dernier 
injlant  de  fa  vie!'*  This 'accords  With  the  effect 
experienced  bv  Leroi.  6.  He  relates  a  fact  Which 
proves  the  aftoriiming  divlfibility  of  phrfnHorus. 


nong  the  Greeks  for  the  Morning  Stan  or  the  Having  adrainiftercd  to  a  patient  fome  i  ill-,  m 
Manet   VENUS,  when  the  rtd-s  >w<ir»  »K»  «««.    —Ul~%.»u~~.    «i  a  ±  J*  -  :  r  _i  


ilanet  Venus,  when  (he  riks  before  the  Sun; 
:allcd  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  and  by  the  French, 
EtoiU  de  Berger. 

(5.)  Phosphorus,  Baldwin's.  Sec  Chemis- 
try, Index. 

(6.)  Phosphorus,  Bologniam.   Sec  Boloc- 
<ian,  and  Chemistry,  Index, 
(7.)Phosphorus,  liquor  of.  See  CHEMISTRY. 

(8.)  PHOSPHORUS,  MEDICINAL  EFFECTS  OF. 

This  extraordinary  fubftance  has  lately  been  em- 
)loyed  as  a  medicine,  by  Alphonfus  Leroi,  pro- 
effor  at  the  Medical  School  of  Paris.   Its  effecls 


which  there  was  abovcidr-a  grain  of  phofpho- 
rus, and  having  occafion'  afterwards  to  open  the 
bodj',  he  found  all  the  Internal  parts  lumincui; 
and  even  the  hands  of  the  perfon  who  had  per- 
formed the  operation,  though  waftied,  and  well 
dried,  retained  a  phofphoric  fplendor  for  a  long 
time  after.  7.  The  phofphoric  acid,  ufed  as' a 
lemonade,  has  been  fcrviceable  in  thecUreof  a 
groat  number  of  difcafesv  8.  Leroi  Uyt,  that  he 
oxydated  iron  with  phofphoriiV,  and  obtained, 
by  the  common  means,  a  white  oxyd,  almoft  ir- 
reducible, which  he  thinks  may  be  employed 


re  thus  defenbed  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soriete    with  advantage  In  Ihe  arts,  particularly  in  paint- 
tulomatique,  X798.    1.  Phofphorus,  adminifiercd    ing  with  oil,  and  in  enamel,  Inftead  of  the  white 
ntcrnally  in  consumptions,  gives  a  certain  degree   oxyd  of  lead.   This  white  oxyd  of  irort  occafion. 

.-n"7  l?J£*        r^»Vf*.t^e.^*tiw,.^-with*   wl  violtnt  ^tellings  to  the  author,  who  ventured 

to  put  a  dull  particle  of  it  on  his  tongue.  He 


«ut  raifiog  their  pulfe.   Leroi  being  called  to  a 


coman,  at  the  point  of  death,  who  was  quite  therefore  confidcrs  this  oxyd  as  a  terrible  poiibn. 
vorn  out  in  that  difeaH.',  which  (he  had  laboured    He  was  not  able  to  reduce 'it  hut  by  fixed  alkali, 


mder  for  3  years,  in  compliance  with  the  defire 
>f  her  hulband,  compofed  a  medicine  of  a  por- 
ion  of  fyrup  diluted  with  water,  in  which  a  Tew 


and  the  plafs  of  phofphorus.    9.  By'phbfphorus 
he  decompofed  and  feparatcd  from  their  bafes 
the  fulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids;  by  the 
tickj  ot  phofphorus  had  be^n  kept.   Next  day   phofphoric  acid  he  tranfmuted  earths  J  and  with 
he  found  herfelf  much  better.   She  was  greatly   calcareous  earth  he  can  mike  magnefia.  By  phof- 
evtved  for  a  few  days ;  and  did  not  die  till  about  phorus  he  can  effect  the  diffipation  of  rubies,  the 


I  fortnight  after,  a.  Leroi  himfelf  was  fo  irapru- 
lent,  as  to  take  a  or  3  gr.  of  folid  phofphorus, 
ombined  only  with  treacle,  from  which  he  ex- 
perienced the  molt  dreadful  fymptoms.  At  firft 
>c  felt  a  burning  heat  in  the  whole  region  of  his 
tomach,  which  feemcd  to  be  filled  with  gas  that 
leaped  by  the  mouth.  Being  dreadfully  torraent- 
he  tried  to  vomit,  but  in  vain ;  and  found  re- 


fufion  of  emeralds,  and  the  vitrification  of  mer- 
cury. fPhilof.  Mag.  Vol.  a.)  If  Britiih  practi- 
tioners wifti  to  try  this  medicine,  they  would 
need,  after  Leroi's  experiments,  to  do  it  with  the 
utmoft  caution. 

(9.)  Phosphorus  of  Homberg  is  the  fame 
with  the  muriat  of  lime.  See  Chemistry, 
Index. 

N  n  n  *  PHOSPHURE, 
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fHOSPHURE,  lot  Phosphoret,  \pkofpfiu-  projcfling  phofphorus  into  red  hot  copper. 
PHOSPHURET,  >  return^ 


It  If 


a  compound  fait  of  a  white  colour,  and,  according  to  Pelletier,  is 

produced  by  a  combination  of  non -oxydated  competed  of  ao  parts  of  phofphorus,  and  80  of 

phofphorus  with  different  bafes.    Of  thefe  ao  arc  copper.   It  is  harder  than  iron  ;  it  is  not  ductile, 

defcribed  by  Dr  Thonfon,  in  bis  St/ft.  of  Chtm.  yet  cannot  eafily  be  pulverifed.   Its  fpecific  gra- 

Vol.  I.  vity  is  7'iaao.  It  cryftallizes  in  four-fided  prifras. 

x.  Phoephuret  of  antimony.  "  When  c-  It  is  much  more  fufible  than  copper.   When  ex- 

qual  parts  of  antimony  and  phofpboric  glafs  are  pofed  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  luftre,  becomes  black, 

mixed,  with  a  little  charcoal  powder,  and  melted  falls  to  pieces,  the  copper  is  oxydated,  and  the 

in  a  crucible,  phofpburet  of  antimony  is  produced,  phofphorus   converted   into   phofpboric  acid. 

It  is  of  a  white  colour,  brittle,  appears  laminated  When  heated,  the  phofphorus  burns,  and  leaves 


•when  broken,  and  at  the  fracture  are  a  number  of 
fmall  cubic  facettes.  When  melted,  it  emits  a 
green  flame,  and  the  white  oxyd  of  antimony  fub* 
Times,  It  may  Hkewifc  be  prepared  by  fufing 
equal  part*  of  antimony  and  phofphoric  glafs;  or 
by  dropping  phofphorus  into  melted  antimony:' 
Syjl.  of  Cfiem.  vol.  1. 188. 

a.  Phosphuret  of  arsenic.  44  Arfcnic com 
bines  readily  with  phofphorus.   The  phofphuret 


» 


the  copper  under  the  form  of  black  fcoriae.  M. 
Pelletier  formed  this  phofphuret  by  melting  16 
parts  of  copper,  16  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  one 
of  charcoal.''   Ibid.  p.  1 1 7. 

7.  Phosphuret  of  gold.  44  Mr  Pelletier 
combined  gold  with  phofphorus,  by  melting  to- 
gether in  a  crucible  half  an  ounce  of  gold  and  an 
ounce  of  phofphoric  glafs,  Airrounded  with  char- 
coal. The  phofphuret  of  gold  thus  produced  was 
jnay  be  formed  by  difti'lling  equal  parts  of* its  in-  brittle,  whiter  than  gold,  and  had  a  cryftallized 
redients  over  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  black  and  appearance.  It  was  com  pofed  of  13  parts  of  gold, 
rilliant,  and  ought  to  be  preferved  in  water.  It  and  one  of  phofphorus.  He  formed  the  fame 
may  be  formed  alfo  by  putting  equal  parts  of  compound  by  dropping  fmall  pieces  of  phofpbo- 
phofphorus  and  arfenic  into  water,  and  keeping  rus  into  gold  in  fufion.  Ibid.  p.  90. 
the  mixture  moderately  hot."  Syft.  of  Cbcm.  vol.  8.  44  Phosphuret  of  iron  may  be  formed 
a.  p.  197.  by  fufing  in  a  crucible  x6  parts  of  phofphoric 

3.  "  Phosphuret  of  barttes  may  be  form-  glafs,  16  parts  of  iron,  and  half  a  part  of  charcoal 
£d,  by  putting  a  mixture  of  phofphorus  and  ba-  powder.  It  is  magnetic,  very  brittle,  and  appears 
rytes  into  a  glafs  tube  clofeat  one  end,  and  heat-  white  when  broken.  When  expofed  to  a  Itrong 
ing  tbe  mixture,  by  putting  the  tube  upon  burn-  heat,  it  melts,  and  the  phofphorus  is  diffipated. 
jog  coals.   The  combination  takes  place  very  ra-   It  may  be  formed  alfo  by  melting  equal  parts  of 

fjidly.  This  phofphuret  is  of  a  dark  brown  co-  phofphoric  glafs  and  iron  filings.  Part  of  the  iron 
our,  very  brilliant,  and  very  fuGble.  When  moif-  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  phofphoric 
jlened*  }t  exhales  the  odour  of  phofphorated  hy-  glafs,  and  is  vitrified ;  the  reft  forms  tbe  pho.r- 
drogen  gas.  When  thrown  into  water,  it  is  gra-  phuret,  which  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
dually  decompofed,  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas  It  may  be  formed  alfo  by  dropping  fmall  bits  01 
is  emitted,  which  takes  fire  when  it  comes  to  the  phofphoros  into  iron  filings  heated  red  hot.  It 
furface  of  the  water,  and  the  phofphorus  is  gra-  was  firft  drfcovcred  and  examined  by  Bergman, 
dually  converted  into  phofpboric  acid."   Ibid.  p.   who  took  it  for  a  new  metal,  and  called  it  Su>r- 

4*1'  RUM."    Ibid.  p.  1*7. 

4.  Phosphuret  of  carbon.  44  Phofphorus  9.  44  Phosphuret  of  lead  may  be  formed 
,  is  capable  of  combining  with  carbon  or  charcoal,  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  filings  of  lead 

Phofphuret  of  carbon  was  firft  examined  by  Mr  and  phofphoric  glafs,  and  then  fufing  them  in  a 
Frouft,  the  celebrated  profefibr  of  chemiftry  at  crucible.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  fepa- 
Segoyia  in  Spain.  It  is  the  red  fubftance  which  rates  into  plates  when  hammered.  It  is  of  a  fiJ- 
remains  behind,  when  new  made  phofphorus  is  vcr  white  colour  with  a  fhade  of  blue,  but  foon 
ft  rained  through  fharaoy  leather.  To  feparate  tarnifhes  when  expofed  to  the  air.  It  may  alfo 
from  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  phofphorus  which  it 
contains  in  excels,  it  fliould  be  put  into  a  retort, 
and  expofed  for  fome  tjmc  to  a  moderate  heat. 
What  remains  behind  is  the  pure  phofphuret  of 
carbon.  It  is  a  light  flocky  powder,  of  a  lively 
prange  red,  without  tafte  or  froell.   When  beat- 


be  formed  by  dropping  phofphorus  into  melted 
lead.  It  is  compofed  of  11  parts  of  phofphorus, 
and  88  of  lead."  Ibid.  154. 

zo.  44  Phosphuxet  of  limb  may  be  formed 
by  the  following*  procefs :  put  into  the  bottom  of 
a  glafs  tube,  clofe  at  one  end,  one  part  of  pbof- 


ed  in  the  open  ajr,  it  burns  rapidly,  and  a  quanti-  phorus ;  and  holding  the  tube  horizontally,  in- 

ty  of  charcoal  remains  behind."    Ibid.  p.  51.  traduce  3  parts  of  lime' in  powder,  fo  that  they 

3.  44  Phosphuret  of  cobalt  may  be  form-  fhall  be  about  two  inches  above  the  phofphorus. 

ed  by  beating  the  metal  red  hot,  and  then  gradu-  Then  place  the  tuBe  horizontally  among  burning 

ally  dropping  in  fmall  bits  of  phofphorus.  It  con-  coals,  fo  that  the  part  of  it  which  contaios  the 

tains  about  ope  13th  of  phofphorus.   It  is  white  lime  may  be  made  red  hot,  while  the  bottom  of 

an  1  brittje,  and,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  foon  the  tube  containing  the  phofphorus  remains  cold, 

lofes  its  metallic  luftre.   The  phofphorus  is  fepa-  When  the  lime  becomes  red  hot,  raife  the  tube, 

rated  by  heat,  and  the  cobalt  is  oxydated.   This  and  draw  it  along  the  coals,  till  that  part  of  it 

phofphyret  Umuch  more  fuliHe  than  pure  cobalt,  which  contains  the  phofphorus  is  expofed  to  a  red 

/w<*- £.  404,  heat.   The  phofphorus  is  immediately  volatiliz- 

°-  *'  Phosphuret  of  copper  was  firft  form-  ed,  and  paffing  through  the  hot  lime,  combines 

*d  by  Margraf,  by  diftilling  phofphorus  and  oxide  with  it.   During  the  combination,  tbe  mafs  be- 

fif  copper  (ogetfirr,   It  formed,  moft  eaftly  by  comes  of  a  glowing  red  heatj  and  a  quantity  of 

phofphorated 
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phofphorated  hydrogen  gas  U  emitted,  which       15.  "  Phosphuret  of  strontian  may  be 

takes  fire  when  it  comes  into  the  air.    Pbofphu-  prepared  (fays  Dr  Thornton,  p.  456.)  by  the  fame 

ret  of  lime  has  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  is  procefs  as  the  phofphuret  of  barytes;"  (fee  N°3.) 

moulded  into  the  (hape  of  the  tube.    It  has  no  only  fubftituting  firontlan  for  barytes. 
fmell,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  the  air.   It  is  infolu-      16.  Phosphuret  of  sulphur.   **  Phofpho- 

bJe  in  water,  but  it  decompofes  it.  Phofphorated  rus  combines  readily  with  fulphur,  as  Margraf 

b  yJrogcn  g.is  is  emitted,  which  takes  fire  as  foon  difcovered  during  bis  experiments  on  phofpborus. 

as  it  comes  to  the  furface  of  the  water.    If  phof-  This  combination  was  afterwards  examined  by 

pburct  of  lime,  after  being  kept  for  fome  time  M.  Pelletier.   The  two  fubftances  are  capable  of 

in  water,  be  taken  out  and  dried,  it  flames  when  being  mixed  in  different  proportions:  71  grains  of 

muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  it,  owing  to  the  phofphorus  and  9  of  fulphur,  heated  in  4  oz.  of 

rapid  emiffiou  of  phofphorated  hydrogen  gas."  water,  melted  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  compound 

Ibid.  p.  43s.  remains  fluid  till  it  be  cooled  down  to  77°,  and 

ji.  Phosphuret  of  manganese.    "  Phof-  then  becomes  folid :  71  gr.  phofphor.  18  fulphur, 

pborus  may  be  combined  with  manganefe  by  congeal  at  590:  7a  phof  36  lulph.  at  500:  71  phof. 

melting  together  equal  parts  of  the  metal  and  of  7a  fulphur^t  41  :  7a  phof.  »i6  fulphur  at  990. 

phoi phone  glafs;  or  by  dropping  phofphorus  Phofphorus  and  fulphur  may  be  combined  alfo  by 

upon  red  hot  manganefe.   The  phofphuret  is  of  melting  them  together  without  water;  but  the 

a  white  colour,  brittle,  granulated,  difpofed  to  combination  takes  place  fo  rapidly,  that  they  are 

cryftallize,  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air,  not  apt  to  rufh  out  of  the  veffel,  if  the  heat  be 

and  more  fufible  than  manganefe.  When  heated,  exceedingly  moderate.**  Syft.  Cbtm.  Vol.  I.  p.  4a. 
the  phofphorus  burns,  and  the  metal  becomes      17. **  Phosphuret  of  tin  may  be  formed  by 

oxydated."   Ibid.  p. Hi.  melting  in  a  crucible  equal  parts  of  tin  and  phof- 

sa.  <l  Phosphuret  of  nickel  maybeformed  phoric  glafs.  Tin  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen 

either  by  fufing  nickel  along  with  phofphoric  than  phofphorus  has.  Part  of  the  metal  therefore 

glafs,  or  by  dropping  phofphorus  into  it  while  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  glafs  during  the 

red  hot.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  when  broke  fufion,  and  flies  off  in  the  flat e  of  an  oxide,  and 

exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  (lender  prifms  the  reft  of  the  tin  combines  with  the  phofporus. 

collected  together.   When  heated,  the  phofpbo-  The  phofphuret  of  tin  may  be  cut  with  a  knire ;  it 

rus  burns,  and  the  metal  is  oxydated.  It  is  com-  extends  under  the  hammer,  but  feparates  in  lami- 

pofed  of  83  parts  of  nickel,  and  17  of  phofpho-  me.  When  newly  cut,  it  has  the  colour  of  filver; 

rus."    Ibid.  p.  164.  its  filings  refemble  thofe  of  lead.  When  thefe  are 

13.  Phoshurbt  of  platinum.  "Platinum  thrown  on  burning  coals,  the  phofphorus  takes  fire, 
unites  without  difficulty  to  phofphorus.  By  mix-  this  phofphuret  may  alfo  be  formed  by  dropping 
ing  together  au  ounce  of  platinum,  an  ounce  of  phofphorus  gradually  into  melted  tin.  Pelle- 
phofphoric  g1afs,  and  a  drachm  of  powdered  tier,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 
charcoal,  and  applying  a  heat  of  about  3a0  Wcdg-  ledge  of  all  the  phofphurets,  fays,  it  is  compofed  of 
wood.  M.  Pelletier  formed  a  phofphuret  of  plati-  85  parts  of  tin,  and  15  of  phofphorus."  lb.  p.  144* 
num  weighing  more  than  an  ounce.  It  was  part-  18.  "  Phosphuret  of  titanium  has  been 
ly  in  the  form  of  a  button,  and  partly  in  cubic  formed  by  Mr  Chevenix:  He  put  a  mixture  of 
cryftnls.  It  was  covered  above  by  a  blackiflc  charcoal,  phofphat  of  titanium,  (phofphoric  acid 
glafs.  It  was  of  a  filver  white  colour,  very  brit-  combined  with  oxide  of  titanium,)  and  a  little  bo- 
tie,  and  hard  enough  to  ftrike  fire  with  (led.  rax,  into  a  double  crucible,  well  luted,  and  ex- 
When  cxpofed  to  a  fire  ftrong  enough  to  melt  it,  pofed  it  to  the  heat  of  a  forge.  A  gentle  heat 
the  phofphorus  was  difengaged,  and  burnt  on  the  was  firft  applied,  which  was  gradually  raifed  for 
furface.  He  found  alfo,  tfrit  when  phofphorus  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  maintained  for  half 
was  projeded  on  red  hot  platinum,  the  metal  in-  an  hour  as  high  as  poffible.  The  phofphuret  was 
ftantly  fufed,  and  formed  a  phofphuret.  As  heat  found  in  the  crucible  in  the  form  of  a  metallic 
expels  the  phofphorus,  M.  Pelletier  has  propofed  button.  It  is  of  a  pale  white  colour,  brittle  and 
this  as  an  eafy  method  of  purifying  platinum."  granular;  and  does  not  melt  before  the  blow-pipe. 
Ibid.  p.  9  j.  Ibid.  p.  7,25. 

14.  Phosphuret  of  silver.  *'  Silver  was  19.  Phosphuret  op  tungsten.  "  Phofpho- 
firft  combined  with  phofporus  by  M.  Pelletier.  rus  is  capable  of  combining  with  tungften,  but 
If  one  ounce  of  filver,  one  pound  of  phofphoric  none  of  the  properties  of  the  phofphuret  have 
gas,  and  a  drachm  of  charcoal,  be  mixed  together  been  afcertained."   Ib.  p.  ai6. 

and  beated  in  a  crucible,  Phofphuret  qfJHver  is      ao.  Phosphuret  of  zinc.  "  Zinc  may  be 

formed.    It  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  appears  combined  with  phofphorus,  by  dropping  fmall 

granulated  or  cryftallized.    It  breaks  under  the  bits  of  phofphorus  into  it  while  in  a  Mate  of  fu- 

bammer,  but  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  com-  fion.   Pelletier  added  alfo  a  little  refin,  to  pre- 

pofed  of  4  parts  of  filver  and  1  of  phofphorus.  vent  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc.   Phofphuret  of 

Heat  decompofes  it  by  feparating  the  phofphorus.  zinc  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  metallic  fplendonr, 

Pelletier  has  obferved,  that  filver  in  fufion  is  cap-  but  refembles  lead  more  than  zinc.  It  is  fome  what 

able  of  combining  with  more  phofphorus  than  fo-  malleable.  When  hammered  or  filed,  it  emits  the 

lid  filver :  for  when  phofpuret  of  hlver  is  formed  odour  of  phofphorus.  When  expofed  to  a  ftrong 

by  projecting  phofphorus  into  melted  filver,  after  heat,  it  burns  like  zinc."   Ibid.  p.  171. 
the  crucible  is  taken  from  the  fire,  a  quantity  of      PHOTINIANS,  in  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory,  a  fee* 

phofphorus  is  emitted  the  moment  the  metal  con-  of  heretics  in  the  4th  century,  who  denied  the  di- 

geals.  Ibid,  p.  99.  vinity  of  our  Lord.  They  derive  their  name  from 

PHOTINUS, 
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PHOTINUS,  their  founder,  who  was  bjlhop  of  Count  Rumford,  M.  Dc  Sauflure,  that  emineat 

Siiniium,  and  a  difciplc  of  Marcellus.   Photinus  mathematician,  John  Leflie,  and  others.   Mr  Lef- 

publifhcd,  in  the  year  343,  his  notions  refpecling  lie's  is  the  fimpleft  inftrument  of  the  kind,  bnt  it 

the  Deity,  which  were  repugnant  both  ta  the  only  meafures  the  momentary  intenfities  of  light  j 

orthodox  and  Arian  fyftems.    He  aflerted,  that  and  a  description  of  all  of  them  would  take  up  too 

.  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  much  room.   We  therefore  refer  the  inquifithre 

Virgin  Mary;  that  a  certain  divine  emanation,  reader  to  Nichol/on'j  Philofopbical  Journal,  vol.  3. 

which  he  called  the  Word,  defcended  upon  him ;  M.  De  Sauflurers  photometer  is  alfo  called  a  Dia~ 

and  that  becaufe  of  the  union  of  the  divine  word  pbanometer.    By  a  number  of  experiments  made 

with  his  human  nature,  he  was  called  the  Son  of  with  his  photomcr,  Count  Rumford  found,  that 

Cod,  and  even  God  himfelf;  and  that  the  Holy  by  palling  through  a  pane  of  fine,  clear,  well  po- 

Ghoft  w  as  not  a  perfon,  but  merely  a  celeftial  lilhed  glafs,  fuch  as  is  commonly  ufed  for  mirrors, 

virtue  proceeding  from  the  Deity.   Both  parties  light  lofes  '1973  of  its  whole  quantity,  i.  e.  of  the 

condemned  the  biftiop  in  the  councils  of  Antioch  quaatity  which  impinged  on  the  glafs;  that  when 

and  Milan,  held  in  the  years  345  and  347.  He  was  it  is  made  to  pafs  through  two  panes  of  fuch  glafs 

condemned  alfo  by  the  council  at  Sirmium  in  35  1,  ftanding  parallel,  but  not  touching  each  other,  the 

and  was  afterwards  degraded  from  tfie  epifcopal  lofs  is  '3184  of  the  whole;  and  that  in  palling 

dignity,  and  at  laft  died  in  exile  in  the  year  371  through  a  very  thin,  clear,  colourlefs  pane  of  win- 

or  375.  His  opinions  were  afterwards  revived  by  dow  glafs,  the  lofs  is  ©nly  *x»63.    Hence  he  in- 

Socinus.  fers,  that  this  apparatus  might  be  very  ufeful  to 

PHOTINX.   See  Music,  $  30.  the  optician  to  determine  the  degree  of  tranfpa* 

PHOT1US,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  was  rency  of  glafs,  and  direct  his  choice  in  the  pur- 

one  of  the  fined  geniufes  of  his  time,    lie  was  chafe  of  that  important  article  of  his  trade.  The 

bom  in  Conftantinople,  and  defcended  of  a  noble  lofs  of  light,  when  reflected  from  the  very  beft 

family.  His  merit  raifed  him  to  the  patriarchate ;  plain  glafe  mirror,  the  count  afcertained,  by  five 

for  Bardas  having  driven  Ignatius  from  the  fee,  experiments,  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole  that 

Photius  was  confecrated  by  Aibeftus  in  859.  He  fell  upon  the  mirror. 

condemned  Ignatius  in  a  fynod,  whereupon  the  PHOXOS,  a  general  of  the  Phocseans,  who 

pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he,  to  balance  burnt  Lampfacus.   Poly<zn.  8. 

the  account,  anathematized  the  pope.  Bafiliusof  PHRAATES,  or  Phrahates.  The  name  of 

Macedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius  had  repro-  4  kings  of  Partbia.   See  Part  hi  a,  §  3 — 5. 

ved  for  the  murder  of  Michael,  expelled  hfm,  and  PHRAGANDiE,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace, 

reftored  Ignatius;  but  afterwards  re-eftabliftied  Livy,  »6.  c.  %$. 

Photius,  upon  Ignatius's  death,  in  878.  At  laft,  PHRAORTES,  the  fon  of  Deioccs,  and  the  id 
being  wrongfully  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  againft  king  of  the  Medes,  fucceeded  his  father  about 
Leo  the  philofopher,  fon  and  fucccfl'or  to  Balilius,  A.  A.  C.  657,  and  reigned  ai  years.  He  was  killed 
he  was  expelled  by  him  in  886,  and  died  foon  af-  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt  on  Nineveh,  and  was  fuc- 
tcr.  He  wrote  a  Bibliotheca,  which  contains  an  ceeded  by  his  fon  Cyaxarce  I. 
cxamenof  080  authors;  alfoaj3  epiftles;  the  No-  (1.)  *  PHRASE.  n.f.  I.  An  idiom;  a 
macancn  under  14  titles;  an  abridgment  of  the  acts  mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  a  language.  a.  An 
of  feveral  councils,  &c.  His  natural  abilities  were  exprcfllon  ;  a  mode  of  fpeech. — 
very  great.  There  was  uo  branch  of  art  or  fcience  Now  mince  the  fin, 
in  which  he  was  not  \  cried.  He  was  firft  raifed  And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phra/e.  Drydtn. 
to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  empire,  being  made  — To  .fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are 
principal  Secretary  of  ftate,  captain  of  the  guards,  pbrqfet  which  the  Scripture  ufeth  to  exprefs  the 
and  a  fenator ;  and  in  all  thefe  ftations  acquitted  fum  of  religion.  Tilhtfon.  3.  Stile ;  cxpreflion.— 
himfelf  well.  His  rife  to  the  patriarchate  was  Thou  fpeak'ft 
very  quick;  for,  being  a  layman,  he  was  made  In  better  fhraje  and  matter  than  thou  did  ft.  Sbak. 
monk  the  firft  day,  reader  the  next,  and  the  fol-  (a.)  Phrase,  in  grammar,  an  elegant  turn  or 
lowing  day  fub-deacon,  deacon,  and  prieft.  So  manner  of  fpeech,  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  or 
that  in  fix  days  he  attained  to  the  higheft  office  in  that  ocafion,  this  or  that  art,  or  this  or  that  Ian- 
the  church.  But  his  unbounded  ambition  made  guage.  Thus  we  fay,  an  Italian  pbrafe,  an  eaftern 
him  commit  exceflea  which  rendered  him  a  fcourge  pbrafe%  a  poetical  pbra/e,  a  rhetorical  pbra/e. 
to  thuic  about  him.  Fabricius calls  his  Bibliotheca,  (3.)  Phrase  is  fomelimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  ihort 
non  liber,  fed  infignit  tbe/awus,  "  not  a  book,  but  fentence,  or  fmall  fet  or  circuit  of  words,  conftruct- 
an  iUuftrious  treafure,  in  which  are  contained  ed  together.  In  this  fenfe,  Father  Buffier  divides 
many  curious  things  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  phrafes  into  complete  and  incomplete.  Phrafes 
It  was  brought  to  light*T>y  Andrew  Schotus,  and  are  complete  where  there  is  a  noun  and  a  verb,  each 
communicated  by  him  to  David  Hoefchelius,  who  in  its  proper  function  ;  *'.  e.  where  the  noun  ex- 
cluded it  to  be  printed  in  x6oi.  Schottus  tranf*  preftes  a  fubject,  and  the  verb  the  thing  affirmed 
lated  it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his  tranflation  of  it.  Intomplcte  phrafes  are  thofe  where  the  noun 
alone  in  1606.  The  Greek  text  and  tranflation  and  the  verb  together  only  do  the  office  of  a  noun ; 
were  printed  at  Geneva  in  i6tx.  The  laft  and  confifting  of  feveral  words  without  affirming  any 
beft  edition  was  printed  at  Rouen  in  1653,  folio,  thing,  and  which  might  be  exprefled  in  a  fingle 
PHOTOMETER.  n.f.  an  apparatus  for  mea-  word.  Thus,  that  which  is  true,  is  an  incomplete 
furing  the  intenGty  of  light,  and  the  tranfparency  phrafe,  which  might  be  exprefled  in  one  word, 
of  the  medium  through  which  it  pafles.  Inftru-  truths  as,  that  which  u  truefat'ufies  the  mind,  i.e. 
racnts  for  this  purpofc  have  been  invented  by  truth fatisfiet  the  mind. 
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(4.)  Phrase,  in  mufic.  (See  Music,  Part  1.  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  at  ton  !  - 

'bap.  IV.  §  43.)   A  phrafe  in  melody  is  a  fcries  ed  with  an  acute  fever  and  delirium.   See  Mkdi- 

f  modulations,  or  in  harmony  a  fucccflion  of  cine,  Index;  alfo  an  account  of  a  ft  range  degree 

hords,  which  form  without  interruption  a  fenfe  of  phrenzy  which  attacked  Charles  VI.  of  France, 

aore  or  lefs  complete,  and  which  terminate  in  a  under  the  article  Francs,  §  33. 

epofe  by  a  cadence  more  or  lei's  perfect.  RouJJeau,  *  PHRENSY.  n.f.  [from  fgmrtf ;  pbrtnefe,  Fr. 

*  To  Phrase,  v. a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  ftlle ;  whence,  by  contraction,  pbren/y.]  Madnefs ;  fran- 

o  call  j  to  term.—  ticknefs.  (This  is  too  often  written  frenzy.^  See 

Thefe  funs,  Frenzy. — Many  never  think  of  God,  but  in  ex- 

For  fo  they  pbrafe  them,  by  their  heralds  chal-  tremity  of  fear,  and  then  they  think  and  do  as  it 

lenged  were  but  a  bbrenfy.   Hooker. — 

The  noble  fpirits  to  arms.      Sliak.  Henry  VIII.  •      iJemomack pbrenh%  moping  melancholy.  Milt. 

(1.)  PHRASEOLOGY,  n.f  [f(*<nc  and  xiy«.]  —Would  they  only  pleafe  themfelves  in  the  delu- 

.  Stilt;  diction. — The  fcholars  of  Ireland  feem  fion,  the  phrenfy  were  more  innocent ;  but  luna- 

iot  to  have  the  leaft  conception  of  a  ftile,  but  run  ticks  will  needs  be  kings.  Decay  of  Piety. — Pbrenfy 

m  m  a  fl.it  phrofeology,  often  mingled  with  barba-  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  profufe  hemorrhages 

ous  terms.  Swift' j  Mifcellanies.  a.  A  phrafe  book,  from  the  nofe  refolve,  and  copious  bleeding.  Ar- 

dinjwrtb.  butbnot  on  Aliments. 

(a.)  Phraseology  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  collection  •  PHRENTICK   See  Phrenbtick. 

>f  the  phrafes  or  elegant  expreffions  in  any  Ian-  PHRICIUM,  an  ancicnttown  near  Thermopylae. 

;uagc.    See  Phrase,  §  a.  Livy,  36.  c.  13. 

I'HREAS,  John,  M.  D.  an  Englifh  phyfician,  PHRIXUS,  1.  a  river  of  Argolis:  a.  a  town  of 

>orn  at  London,  in  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Ells,  built  by  the  Minyx.   Herod,  iv.  c.  148. 

ie  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became  fellow  of  PHRONIMA,  the  daughter  of  Elearchus,  K. 

Jaliol  college.  He  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  of  Crete,  wife  of  Poly  it  nest  us  and  mother  of 

Latin  Diodorus  Si  cuius,  and  other  ancient  works.  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 

rle  read  lectures  on  medicine  at  Ferrara,  Florence  PHRURI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Scythia. 

md  Padua,  at  which  laft  univerfity  be  was  pre-  (I.)  PHRYGANEA,  a  genus  of  infecls,  of  which 

"ented  with  his  degree.   He  died  in  1465.  Barbut  gives  the  following  characters.    M  The 

PHREATIS,  or)  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  a  mouth  is  without  teeth,  but  furniflied  with  four 

PHREATIUM,  )  court  belonging  to  the  civil  palpi :  the  ftemmata  are  three  in  number :  the  an- 

jovernmentof  Athens,  fituated  upon  the  fea-fhore  tennae  are  filiform,  and  longer  than  the  thorax, 

n  the  Pirxus.   Tbe  name  is  derived  from  **»  w»  The  wings  are  incumbent ;  the  under  one*  are 

tti*1oft  becaufe  it  flood  in  ipit;  or,  as  others  fup-  folded."   He  alfo  informs  us,  that  tbe  genus  is 

pofe,  from  the  hero  Phreatm.   This  court  heard  divided  into  two  fections;  the  firft  of  which  rs 

fuch  caufes  as  concerned  pcrfoos  who  had  fled  out  characterized,  by  having  two  truncated  fctx  at 

of  their  own  country  for  murder,  01  thofe  that  fled  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  rcfembling  the 

for  involuntary  murder,  and  who  had  afterwards  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn ;  while  the  fecood  bas  tbe 

committed  a  deliberate  and  wilful  murder.   The  abdomen  fimple, or  without  appendices.  Thctarfi 

firft  who  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer,  on  a  of  the  feet  of  the  firft  family  confift  of  three  arti- 

groundlefs  fufpicion  that  he  had  been acceflory  to  dilations;  tbofe  of  the  fecond  are  composed  of 

tbe  death  of  Ajax.  Tbe  accufed  was  not  allowed  five.   The  wings  of  this  lection  decline  from  tbe 

to  come  to  land,  or  fo  much  as  to  c  aft  anchor,  inner  margin  towards  the  fides,  fo  as  to  refemble 

but  pleaded  his  caufe  in  his  bark ;  and  if  found  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  and  are  curved,  or  turn  up- 

juilty,  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  wards  at  their  extremity,   "  This  inled  (fays  Mr 

ind  waves,  or,  as  fome  fay,  fuffered  there  condign  Birbut),  before  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the 

juniftiment ;  if  innocent,  he  was  only  cleared  of  air,  has  lived  under  water,  lodged  in  a  kind  of 

be  fecond  fact,  and,  according  to  cuftom,  under-  tube  or  iheatb,  the  inward  texture  of  which  is 

«rent  a  twelvemonth's  baniihment  for  the  former,  jfilk;  outwardly  covered  with  fand,  ftraws,  bits 

fee  Potrer's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  It'll.   .  of  wood,  fliells,  &c   When  tbe  hexapod  worm 

(r.)*PHRENETICK.PHRENETicK.iu()f.[ff«»-  is  about  to  change  to  a  chryfalis,  he  ftops  up  tbe 

Mm ;  fbrenetitjue,  Fr.]  Mad ;  inflamed  in  the  brain ;  Opening  of  his  tube  with  threads  of  a  looie  tex- 

rantick.— Phnneticks  imagine  they  fee  that  with-  ture,  through  which  the  water  makes  its  way, 

>ut,  which  their  imagination's  affected  with  with-  ^prevents  the  approach  of  voracious  infects. 

n.  Harvey. —                                 '  ,(|  t  The  cbryfalis  is  covered  with  a  thin  gauze,  through 

What  ooftrum,  what  pbrenetiek  mood,    ■  which  the  oew  form  of  the  infect  iseafily  difcerp* 

Makes  you'thus  lavifhof  your -blood  \  Hudifnu.  ed.   The  phryganea,  on  the  point  of  changing  Hs 

—The  world  was  little  better  than  a  common  fold  element,  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  leaves 

if  preneticks  and  bedlams.  Wood-ward's  Nut.  Hifl.  its  tube,  riles  into  the  air,  and  enjoys  the  fweets 

(a.)  pHKSNETiCKj  is  ufed  of  tbofe  who^ without  of  the  country,  flutters  opon  flowers  and  tree* 

being  abfolutely  mad,  are  fubject  to  £uch  ftrong  but  isfison  called  away  to  tbe  water-fids  to  depq- 

allies  of  imagination  as  in  fome  meafure  pervert  fit  its  eggs:  whence  proceeds  its  pofterity.  .fThefe 

their  judgment,  and  caufe  them  to  ad  in  a  way  aquatic  larva;  are  often  found  in  ftagnating  waters* 

Jiffer^nl  from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind,  where  they  wrap  themfelves  up  in  the  water-lentil, 

(»•)  *  PHRENlTlp.  if./.  [^««rK.]  Madne£» ;  iu-  cut  out  into  regular  fquares,  and  fitted  one  to 

lamination  of  the  brain.— It  is  allowed  to  prevent  another.  •  Trouts  are  very  greedy  of  thefc  larva: ; 

\fhrenitis.  Wijeman's  Surgery.          T  ••  -  •*  which  is  the  reofon,  that  in  fome  countries,  after 

(s,)  Phrenitis  is  the  fame  with  Phrensy  j  an  ftripping  them  of  their  coats,  they  make  ufe  of 
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them  for  fifhing-baits."  There  are  varieus  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  phryganea ;  but  except  the 
phryganea  bicauda  and  Jiriata,  they  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  one  another,  except  in  Gze  and 
colour. 

I.  Phrycanea  bicauda  is  of  a  deep  dark- 
brown  colour,  having  a  fingle  yellow  longitudinal 
band  running  acrofs  the  head  and  thorax.  The 
legs  are  of  a  brown  colour,  as  are  the  antennae ; 
which  are  alfo  long  and  filiform.  Two  brown 
threads,  almoft  as  long  as  the  antenna*,  terminate 
the  abdomen  ;  whence  the  name  bicauda,  or  two- 
tailed.  The  wings,  which  are  about  a  third  longer 
than  the  body,  are  veined  with  brown  fibres,  are 
narrow  at  the  top,  broad  below,  and  are  as  it  were 
(tuck  upon  the  body ;  which  they  infold,  croffing 
one  over  the  other.  This  infect,  which  is  met 
with  on  the  bank  of  rivers  and  ftanding  waters, 
carries  its  eggs  in  a  clufter  at  its  abdomen,  like 
fome  fpiders. 

a.  Phryganea  striata  is  a  large  fpecies,  of 
a  dun  colour  except  the  eyes,  which  are  black, 
and  has  a  confiderable  refemblancc  to  the  phalsena 
in  the  carriage  of  its  wings.  The  antennae  are  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  are  borne  ftraight  forward. 
The  wings  are  a  third  larger  than  the  body, 
having  veins  of  a  colour  rather  deeper  than  the 
reft.  The  feet  are  large,  long,  and  fomcwhat  finny. 
Mr  Yeats  tells  us,  that  the  perlae  of  Gcoffroy,  and 
phryganese  of  Linnaeus,  do  not  differ  generically. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Ycats's  experiments, 
that  the  phryganese  remain  longer  in  the  chryfalis 
than  the  perlae. 

(II.)  Phryganea  the  lesser,  very  much  re- 
the  tinez;  but,  upon  examining  tbem  with 
a  glafs,.  the  former  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  fmall  hairs  inftead  of  the  fcales  which  adorn 
the  wings  of  the  latter. 

PHRYGES,  a  river  of  Afia  Minor,  dividing 
Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus. 
Pauf. 

PHRYGIA,  a  country  in  Afia.  From  whence 
it  derived  its  name  is  not  certain ;  fome  fay  it 
was  from  the  river  Phryx  (now  Sarabat),  which 
divides  Phrygia  from  Caria,  and  falls  into  the 
Hermus ;  others  from  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of 
Afopus  and  Europa.  The  Greek  writers  tell  u#, 
that  thecountry  took  its  m  me  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  thefe  from  the  to-m  of  Brygium  in  Macedonia, 
from  whence  they  firft  paired  into  Afia,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Phrygia  or  Brygia  to  the  country 
where  they  fettled.  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  tract  was  called  Phrygia  from  the  Greek  verb 
t(vyuttto  burn  or  parrh;  which,  according  to  him, 
is  a  tranflation  of  its  Hebrew  name,  derived  from 
a  verb  of  the  fame  fignification.  No  lefs  various  af  e 
the  opinions  of  authors  as  (6  the  exact  boundaries 
of  this  country ;  an  uncertainty  which  gave  rife 
to  an  obfervation  made  by  Strabo;  viz.  that  the 
Phrygians  and  Myfians  had  diftinft  boundaries, 
but  that  It  was  fcarce  poflBble  to  afcertain  them. 
The  Cime  writer  adds,  that  the  Trojans,  Myfians, 
ami  'Lydians,  an?,  by  the  poets,  all  blended 
«ndef  the  common  name  of  Phrygians,  which 
Chudian  extends  to  the  Pfidians,  Bithynians,  and 
lonians.   

I.  Phrygia  major,  and  indeed  all  Afia  Minor, 
as  lying  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  not  them  climates, 

•    •  ;  . '    .  .  •  .... 
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was,  in  ancient  times,  greatly  celebrated  for  ifj 
fertility.  It  abounded  in  all  forts  of  grain;  being, 
for  the  moft  part,  a  plain  country  covered  with  a 
deep  rich  foil,  and  plentifully  watered  by  fmall 
rivers.  It  was  in  fome  parts  productive  of  bitumen 
and  other  combuftible  fubftances.    It  was  wen 
flocked  with  cattle,  having  large  plains  and 
pafture  grounds.   The  air  was  anciently  deemed 
moft  pure  and  wholefome,  though  it  is  now  in 
fome  parts  thought  extremely  grofs,  great  part  of 
the  country  lying  uncultivated.  In  Phrygia  Major 
were  anciently  feveral  cities  of  great  celebrity ; 
fuch  as  Apamea,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  Got- 
dium,  &c. — There  were  alfo  fome  famous  rivers; 
fuch  as  Marfyas,  Mseander,  &c.  The  Maunder 
is  now  called  Madre  or  Mindre.    See  Macamder. 
The  Phrygians  accounted  themfelves  the  moft 
ancient  people  in  the  world.  Their  origin,  however, 
is  extremely  dark  and  uncertain.  Jofephus  and  St 
Jerome  fay  they  were  defcended  from  Togarmah, 
one  of  Goroer's  fons ;  and  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Tioramm  an  es. 
The  Heathen  authors  derive  them  from  the  Bry. 
gians,  a  people  of  Macedonia.   But  this  is  a 
conjecture  totally  unfupported,  except  by  the 
fimilarity  of  names.   Bochart  thinks  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  offspring  of  Gomer,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Japhet;  the  word  Phrygia  being  the 
Greek  tranflation  of  his  name.  Jofephus  makes 
Gomer  the  father  of  the  Galatians ;  but  he,  by 
the  Galatians,  mult  ncceflarily  mean  the  Phrygians 
inhabiting  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  the  Galatians 
had  made  themfelves  mafters  of;  the  defcendants 
of  Gomer  being  placed  by  Ezekicl  northward 
of  Judaea,  near  Togarmah  (which  Bochart  takes 
to  be  Cappadocia),  long  before  the  Gauls  palled 
over  into  Alia.   The  ancient  Phrygians  are  de- 
feribed  as  fupcrftitious,  voluptuous,  and  effemi- 
nate, without  any  prudence  or  forecaft,  and  of 
fuch  a  fervile  temper,  that  nothing  but  /tripes 
and  ill  ufage  could  make  them  comply  with 
their  duty ;  which  gave  rife  to  feveral  trite  and 
well  known  proverbs.   They  are  did  to  have 
been  the  firft  inventors  of  divination  by  the 
ringing,  flying,  and  feeing  of  birds.  Their  mcfic, 
commonly  called  the  Phrygian  mood,  h  alleged  by 
fome  as  an  argument  of  their  effeminacy.  Their 
government  was  monarchical;  and  all  Phrygii 
was,  during  the  reigns  of  fome  kings,  fubject  t  j 
one  prince.   Ninnacus,  Midas,  Manis,  Gordius. 
and  his  defcendants,  were  undoubtedly  fovereign* 
of  all  Phrygia.  But,  fome  time  before  the  Trojan 
war,  this  country  was  divided  into  feveral  petty 
kingdoms,  and  we  read  of  divers  princes  reigning 
at  the  fame  time,   Apollodorus  mentions  a  kir^- 
of  Phrygia  contemporary  with  Ilus,  king  of  Troy. 
Cedrenus  and  others  fpeak  of  one  Tcuthra?,  kicV 
of  a  fmall  country  in  Phrygia,  whofe  territories 
were  ravaged  by  Ajax,  himfelf  flain  in  fingle 
combat,  his  royal  feat  laid  in  afhes,  and  his 
daughter,  Tecmefla,  carried  away  captive  by 
the' 'Cbnqueror.    Homer  mentions  Phorcyt  and 
Afcahius,  both  princes  anrf  leaders  of  the  Phrygian 
atntifiaries  that  came  to  the  relief  of  Troy.   Tar.  ■ 
talus  was  king  of  Sipylns  only,  and  its  diftricl ; 
*  prince  no  lefs  famous  for  his  great  wealth,  \han 
infamous  for  his  eovctoufnefs  and  other  deftcftab*c 
vices.  That  Phrygia  was  fobducd  either  by  Nirun, 
e '  "  as 
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»*  Diodoras  Siculus  informs  us,  or  by  the  Amazons,  ferved  to  enliven  or  fix  the  colours  ufed  by  the 
we  read  in  Suidas,  is  not  fufficiently  warranted,  dyers.  It  was  light  and  fpungy,  refembling  a 
Vloft  aufhors  who  mention  Gordius,  tell  us,  that  pumice;  and  the  wbjteft  and  lighteft  were  reckoned 
he  Phrygians  having  fent  to  confult  an  oracle,  to  the  belt.  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  method 
enow  how  they  might  put  an  end  to  the  inteftine  of  preparing  it  for  the  purpofe  of  .dyeing,  which 
broils  which  rent  their  country  into  many  fa&ions  was  by  moiftening  it  with  urine,  and  then  heating 
»nd  parties,  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  mod  it  red  hot,  and  fuftering  it  to  cool.— This  calcina- 
rfcclual  means  to  deliver  tbemfelves  and  their  tion  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the  (tone  was 
:ountry  from  the  calamities  they  groaned  under,  then  fit  for  ufe.  Diofcorides  recommends  it  in 
vas  to  commit  the  government  to  a  king.  This  medicine  after  burning;  he  fays  it  was  drying  and 
id  vice  they  followed,  and  placed  Gordius  on  the  aftringent. 

:hrone.  See  Gordius,  N°  I.  As  to  their  commerce,  (i.)  PHRYGIANS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
ill  we  know  is,  that  Apamea  was  the  chief  em-  Phrygia*  See  Phrygia. 
Dorium  of  all  Afia  Minor.— Thither  reforted  mer-  (a.)  Phrygians,  a  Christian  feci.  See  Cata- 
:hiints  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Phrygians  and  Moktanists. 
md  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Syncellus  fays  that  PHRYMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gymno- 
:hc  Phrygians  were  for  fome  time  matters  of  the  fpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
ca  ;  and  none  but  trading  "nations  ever  prevailed  of  plants,  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  in 
an  that  element.  The  country  produced  many  the  6oth  order,  Pcrfonat*. 
rhoicc  and  ufeful  commodities,  which  afforded  (i.)  PHRYNli,  a  famous  proftitute,  who  flou- 
ronfiderable  exports.  They  had  \  fafe  coaft,  and  rifiied  at  Athens  about  A.  A.  C.  318.  She  wag 
:onvenient  harbours.  The  Phrygian  idols  were  miftrefsof  Praxiteles,  who  drew  her  piclure,  which 
/cry  numerous.  The  chief  of  thefe  was  Cybele,  was  one  of  his  bed  pieces,  and  was  placed  in  the 
.vho  went  by  a  variety  of  names.  (See  Cybele.)  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  We  are  told  that 
Vi? \ a'^°  worm'PPcd  Bacchus  under  the  name  Apelles  painted  his  Vcnu?  Anadyomene  after  he 
rtlBabaxios;  and  his  priefts  they  called  Sabbi.  The  had  feen  Phryne  on  the  fca-lhore  naked,  and  with 
1ift?rX  °/  their  tin88  is  uncertain,  and  the  dates  dimevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  fo  very  rich 
it  their  fevcral  reigns  and  adlions  cannot  now  be  by  the  liberality  of  her  lovers,  that  fhe  offered 
ixed ;  we  lhall  refer  fuch  of  our  readers,  there-  to  rebuild  Thebes  at  her  own  expence,  which 
ore,  as  wifh  to  know  what  is  certain  refpefting  Alexander  had  deftroyed,  provided  this  infeription 
:hem,  to  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory,  already  was  placed  on  the  walls,  Alexander  diruit,  fed 
quoted  more  than  once  in  the  prefent  article.  See  meretrix  Phryne  refecit;  which  was  refufed.  See 
ilfo  Gordius,  Midas,  Sec.  plin.  34.  c.  8. 

H.  Phrygia  minor.  Sec  Troy.  (2.)  Phryne,  a  woman  who  was  accufed  of 
III.  Phrygia  proper,  according  to  Ptolemy,   impiety.   When  (lie  found  that  (he  was  going  to 

A-as  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pontus  and  Bithynia;  be  condemned,  me  unveiled  her  bofom,  which  fo 
r"  Jt.he»W*  by  Myfia'  Troa8*  the  Sea,   influenced  her  judges,  that  (he  was  immediately 

Lydia,  Mseonia,and  Caria;  on  the  S.  by  Lycia;  on  acquitted. 

h  o  E'  iby  ^amPhi,ia  and  Galatia.  It  lies  between  PHR1NICUS :  1.  A  general  of  Samos,  who 
j;  and  ax  3  Lat.N.  extending  in  Lon.  from  5  70  to  endeavoured  to  betray  his  country:  a.  A  flatterer 
i2  r»  Tbe  'nDab*tant8  °f  tn»»  country,  mentioned  at  Athens :  3.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  difciplc  to 
jy  Ptolemy,  are  the  Lycaones  and  Anthemifenii,  Thefpis.  He  was  the  fitft  who  introduced  a  female 
owards  Lycia;  and  Moccadelia  or  Moccadine,   charatfer  on  the  ftage. 

he  Cydefles  or  CydiiTes  towards  Bithynia;  and  PHRYNIS:  x.  A  mufictan  of  Mitylene.  He 
>etween  thefe  the  Pdtini  or  Speltini,  the  Moxiani,  was  the  firft  who  obtained  a  mufical  prize  at  the 
.  hylacenfes,  and  Hierapolitx.  To  thefe  we  may  Panathenara  at  Athens.  He  added  two  firings  to 
idd  the  Berecyntcs  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Phry-  the  lyre,  which  had  always  been  ufed  with  feven 
;ia  is  commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and  by  all  his  predeceflbrs.  He  flouriflied  about 
-efirer  Phrygia,  called  alfo  Troas.  But  this  A.  A.  C.  438.  He  was  originally  a  cook  at  the 
hvifion  did  not  take  place  till  Troas  was  fubdued  houfe  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily :  a.  A  writer  in  the 
>y  the  Phrygians;  and  hence  it  is  more confidered  reign  of  Coramodus,  who  made  a  collection,  in 
>y  fome  Roman  writers  as  a  part  of  Phrygia,  36  books,  of  phrafes  and  fentences  from  the  beft 
ban  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Or  any  other  of  the   Greek  authors,  &c. 

tdjacent  provinces.   In  after  ages,  the  Greater      PHR  YNO,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens,  who 

'hrygia  was  divided  into  two  diftricls  or  govern-   flouriflied  about  A.  A.  C.  590. 

r.ents,  called,  (,.)  PHRYXUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of 

I.  Phrygia  PACATiANA.fromPacatianus, who,  Athamus,  king  of  Thebes,  by  Nephele.  When 
jnder  Confhntine,  bore  the  great  office  of  the  his  mother  was  repudiated,  he^was  perfecuted 
jrxfe-dtus  praitorio  of  the  Eaft;  and  with  the  molt  inveterate  fury  by  his  ftep-mother 

a.  Phrygta  SALUTARis,frora  fome  miraculous  Ino,  becaufe  he  was  to  fit  on  the  throne  of  Atha- 
;urcs  fuppofed  to  have  been  performed  there  by  mas,  in  preference  to  her  children.  His  mother 
:he  archangH  Michael.  apprized  him  of  Ino's  intentions  upon  his  life; 

('•)  PHRYGIAN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  or,  according  toothers,  his  preceptor;  and  the 
Phrygia.  better  to  make  his  efcape,  he  fecured  part  of  his 

(a  )  Phrygian  Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  father's  treafures,  and  privately  left  Bceotia  with 
:hc  name  of  a  ftone  defcribed  by  the  ancients  his  filler  Helle,  to  go  to  their  relation  JEeUs,  king 
ind  ukd  by  them  in  dyeing;  perhips  from  fume  of  Colchis.  They  embarked  on  board  a  ftiip,  or, 
vitriolic  or  aluminous  fait  contained  in  it,  which   as  we  are  informed  by  the  poets  and  mythologies, 
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they  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ram,  whofe  fleece  intolerable  itching ;  and  when  the  fkin  biirfts 
wis  of  gold,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  where  they  lodge,  cluflcrs  of  them  arc  found  there, 
through  the  air.   The  height  to  which  they  were  See  AcArus.  A  good  diet  and  cleanlinefs  conduce 


carried  made  Helle  giddy*  and  (he  fell  into  the  fea. 
Phryxus  pave  his  fitter  a  decent  burial  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  after  he  had  called  the  place  Helles- 
pont from  her  name,  he  continued  his  flight,  and 
arrived  fafe  in  the  kingdom  of  JEetes,  where  he 
offered  the  ram  on  the  a'tar  of  Mare.  The  king 
received  him  kindly,  and  pave  him  Chalciopc  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  She  had  by  him  Phrontis, 
Melas,  Argos,  and  Cylindrus,  whem  Tome  call 
Cytorns.    He  was  afterwards  murdered  by  his 


much  to  the  deftruftion  of  lice.  When  they  are 
in  the  head,  comb  it  ever)*  day;  and  after  each 
combing,  fprinklc  the  pulv.  fern,  ftaph.  a^r.  or 
coccul.  Ind.  among  the  hairs  every  tvght,  and 
confine  it  with  a  tight  cap.  Codrochitvs,  in  his 
treatife  on  lice,  faye,  that  the  puwdcred  coc.  Ind. 
exceeds  ail  other  remedies;  and  that  it  mr.y  he 
mixed  in  the  pulp  of  apple,  or  in  lard,  and  applied 
every  night  to  the  hair.  Some  alll-tt,  il.^.t  it  the 
pulv.  cort.  rad.  faflafr.  is  fprinklcd  'in  the  hair,  and 


father-in-law,  who  envied  him  the  poflVflion  of  confined  with  a  handkerchief,  it  deltroys  the  lice 

the  golden  fleece ;  and  Chalciopc,  to  prevent  her  in  one  night.  The  body-lire  arc  deftroyed  by  any 

Children  from  (baring  their  father's  fate,  fe:.t  them  bitter,  four,  fait,  or  mercuiia!  medicine,  if  applied 

privately  from  Colchis  to  Bccotia,  a*  Ino  was  then  to  the  fkin.  The  black  foap,  and  the  flowers  called 

dead.  The  fable  of  the  flight  of  Phrvxus  to  Colchis  tardamlnt  or  ladft  /mock,  are  laid  to  be  fpecifics  in 


on  a  r.un  has  been  explained  by  fume,  that  the 
fhip  on  which  he  embarked  was  either  called  by 
that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  a  figure  of  that 
animal.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  accounted  for  by 
oblerving,  that  Phryxus  carried  away  urmenfe 
tre.it'urch  frcm  Thebes.  Phryxus  wa3  placed 
amor.g  ilie  confleMations  of  heaven  after  death. 
The  ram  u  hich  carried  him  to  Afia  is  faid  to  have 


all  cafes  of  lice  on  the  human  body. 
PHTHIROPHAGES.  Sec  Vedicclvs. 
•  PHTHISICAL,  adj.  O&ie-uu,  fhtyjtque,  Fr. 
from  phthi/ick.)  Wafting.— CoIlecVion  ol  purulent 
matter  in  the  capacity  of  the  bread,  if  not  fuddenly 
cured,  doth  undoubtedly  impel  the  patient  into  a 
f  t/f^fical  confumption.  Hcrvty. 


♦  PHTHISICK.  ».  /  l&w ;  phttfc,  Pr.]  A 
been  the  ft  ui't  of  Neptune's  amour  with  Theophane  confumption.— His  difeate  was  a  phtbijek  cr 
the  daughter  of  Atlas.  This  ram  the  gods  had  given  afthma.  Harvrtf. 

to  Arhamas  to  reward  his  piety  and  religious  life:      (i.)  *  PHTHISIS,  n.  /.  [s-3-iric]   A  confump- 
and  Nephtlc  procured  it  for  her  children,  juft  as  tion. — If 'tire  lungs  be,woundcd  deep,  though  they 
they  were  going  to  be  fhcrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  efcape  the  firft  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  a 
Ino.  Phryxus's  murder  was  fome  time  after  amply  pbtbijis  or  fifhda.  Hlftman. 
revenged  by  the  Greeks;  it  having  occafioned  thfc      (a  )  Phthisis  is  a  fpecies  of  confumption,  oc- 


famous  expedition  achieved  under  Jafon  and 
many  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  the 
punifhmcnt  of  the  king  of  Colchis  for  his  cruelty 
to  the  fon  of  Athamas. 
(a,  3.)  Phryxus,  a  town  and  river.  See 

PhRIXUS. 

PHfEMPHIITI.Jg  p 

PHTENOTES.  $ace™UT- 

PHTHIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Thef  .dy,  in 
Phthiotis,  eaft  of  Mount  Othrys, famous  for  beis-g 
the  birth-place  of  Achilles,  hence  called  Pibun 
Ltrot. 

PHTHIOTIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province 
of  Thcflaly,  between  the  Sinus  Pciafcicus  and 


cafioned  by  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  See  Medicine, 
Index.  Dr  Bed  does  has  fuggefted  a  new  theory 
of  phthiTts,  founded  on  the  prevailing  pneumatic 
doclrine  in  chemiflry.  He  fixes  on  the  effect  of 
pregnancy  in  fufpending  the  progrefs  of  phthiiie, 
as  a  facl  which,  by  its  mode  of  operation,  might 
fuggeft  a  method  of  diminifhing  the  havoc  oc- 
cafiotTed  by  this,  diftemper.  "  The  foetus  (fayt 
he),  has  its  blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of 
the  mother  through  the  placenta.  During  preg- 
nancy there  lecms  to  be  no  provifion  for  the 
reception  of  an  unufual  quantity  of  oxygen.  On 
the  contrary,  in  confequence  of  the  impeded 
aclion  of  the  diaphragm,  lefs  and  lefs  fhould  be 
continually  taken  in  by  the  lungs.   If,  therefore, 


y.fm?  Maliacus,  Magrcfia,  and  Mount  Otta;  alio  a  fomewhat  diminifhed  proportion  of  oxygen  be 
cm i led  Achaia.  P.  nf.  x.  c.  8.  the  crTcfl  of  pregnancy,  may  not  this  be  the 

PHTHIRIASIS,  the  loi'?y  evil  [from  iinet  way  in  which  it  arrefts  the  progrefs  of  phthifis? 

and  it"  fo,  is  there  not  an  excefs  of  oxygen  in  the 
fyftem  of  confumptive  perfons?  and  may  we 
not,  by  uurfuing  this  idea,  difeovcr  a  cure  for 
this  fat/i  diforder?"  Dr  Beddoes  thinks,  that 
this  luppofition  is  countenanced  by  the  defi. 


a  hufe.~\  It  is  a  loufy  difUmpcr;  children  are 
frequently  its  fubjects,  and  adults  arc  fometimes 
troubled  with  it.  The  increafc  of  lice,  in  a  warm 
inoift  fituation,  is  very  great ;  but  a  cold  and  dry 
uv.c  (oon  deftroye  them.  On  the  human  body  four 


kinds  of  lice  arc  diftinguiflied:  1 .  The  ptdiculi,  fo  ciency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  wo- 

calUd  becaufe  they  are  more  troublefome  with  men,  of  afthmatic  patients,  and  of  thofe  who 

their  feet  than  by  their  bite.  Tbcfe  are  in  the  labour  under  fea-fcurvy ;  and  by  the  fuper-  a  bun- 

h-.ad-  of  children,  efpccially  if  fore  or  fcabby ;  dance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthifical  perfons,  in- 

and  often  in  thofe  of  adults,  if  they  are  flothful  dicated  by  its  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  aggravation 

a  d  rally.  (Sec  Pt  diculus.)   2.  Crab-lice,  fee  of  the  fymptoms  of  confumption  by  breathing 

Crau-Lice.    3.  Body  lice;  thefe  infeft  the  body,  oxygen  air,  and  by  the  relief  from  infpiring 

a     breed  in  the  clothes  of  the  naAy  and  flothful.  atmolpheric  air  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  air: 

4.  A  i  rr  which  bleed  under  the  cuticle,  and  arc  and,  laflly,  from  the  fmall  proportion  of  deaths 

1.  1::  d  in  the  hards  and  feet;  they  arc  of  a  round  among  fea-faring  people.    Suppofing  acids  to  act 

t  nn,  and  fo  minute  as  often  to  efcape  the  fight ;  by  decompofition,their  alleged  effcers  in  producing 

by  creeping  under  the  fcarf  Ikio  they  caufe  an  cenfutrgtion  are  conf.fttut  with  the  author's 
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lo«flrinc,  as  well  as  the  emaciation  preceding  and    fome  memorable,,  fcr.tcr.ee* — The  phglad.rrics  on 
iccompanying  phtbifis.    From  thefc  facts,  Dr   their  wrifts  and  foreheads  were  looked  on  a» 
Seddoes  concludes,  that  44  i.  The  phthifical  in-   fpells.  Hammond  — 
\  animation  may  fo  alter  the  ftructure  of  the  lungs,  Golden  faying!, 

is  to  caufe  them  to  tranfmit  a  more  than  ordiuiry      On  large  phylatterics  cxprcflive  v.  rir, 
>ortion  of  oxygen  to  the  blood ;  or,  a.  Some  un-      Were  to  the  foreheads  of  tt.e  Kaolins  ty'd. 
mown  caufe  having  enabled  them  to  tranfmit,  or  P.'hr, 
he  blood  itfelf  to  attract,  more  oxygen,  an  in-      (j.)  Phylactery,  in  gcncr  l,  was  a  v.r.w:  given 
lamination  of  the  lungs  might  enfuc."    Our  au-   by  the  ancients  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  fp  Us,  or 
hor  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Erafmus  Darwin,  gives  an   characters,  which  they  wore  about  them,  aa  amu-* 
iccount  of  his  treating  with  fuccefs  fevcral  cafes   lets,  to  preferve  them  from  dangers  or  di&afcs. 
>f  phthifis  according  to  the  principles  of  this      (3.)  Phylactery  alfo denoted  a  flip  of  pareh- 
heory.   After  diftinguilhing  confuroptioni  into   trjent,  whereon  was  written  fome. text  <  f  Iio!y 
wo  kind*,  the/or/</and  the  pltuitous  or  catarrhal,   Scripture,  particularly  of  the  decalogue,  which 
le  obferves,  "  that  the  fyftem  maybe  as  varioufly  the  devout  people  amon/  the  J<*ws  wore  on  the 
ifFectcd  by  means  of  the  lungs  as  of  the  ftomach :   forehead,  the  breaft,  or  the  ruck,  as  a  mirk  of 
hat  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt,  that  we  are  nou-   their  religion.   The  primitive  Chriftims  alfo  g  ive 
•ifhed  by  the  lungs  as  truly  as  by  the  ftomach  1   the  name  pliylaRtr'uj  to  the  cafes  wherc.ii  they  in* 
md  that  what  we  take  in  at  the  former  entrance,   clofed  the  relics  of  thpir  dead.    Phykctcrii  3  are 
>ecomes,  like  our  food,  a  part  of  the  fubftance  pf   often  mentioned  jn  the  New  Toftatnent,  and  ap 
mr  folida  as  well  as  of  our  fluids.  By  the  lungs  we   pear  to  have  been  very  common  among  the  Ph  .« 
:an  alfo  introduce  effectual  alteratives  of  the  rifees  in  mir  Lord's  time. 

:>Iood,  and  by  confequence  of  all  the  pruts  nou-      PHYLACUS,  the  fon  of  Dcion,  IZ.  of  Pl.pcis, 
-ifhed  by  the  blood."    He  then  acquaints  us   and  founder  of  Phylace  in  Tl.efla'y.    lie  mai- 
nore  particularly  with  the  apparatus  requifite  for   ried  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mynias,  by  whom 
he  practice  propofed.    ift,  \t  fhould  be  able  to  he  had  Iphiclus,  the  father  of  Protesilavs. 
'urnifh  azotic,  hydrogen,  carbonic,  and  oxygen       PHYLARCHUS,  an  ancient  Grecian  biogra- 
tirs:  our  author  having,  as  he  fays,  44  no  inten-   pher,  who  flouriflied  A.  A.  C.  220. 
:ion  to  confine  himfelf  to  one  incurable  difordcr.      PHYLE,  a  well  fortified  village  of  Attica,  near 
idly,  The  refervoirs  ftioqld  be  large,  that  the   Athens.  Cor.  AV/>. 
patients  may  be  fupplied  with  any  quantity  that      PHYLEUS.   See  PhiUevs.' 
Lheir  fymptoms  may  requires  and,  3dly,  It  is  ne-      P1IYLICA,  bastard  alaternus;  a  genus 
zcftary  to  be  able  to  mix  thefe  airs  with  one  ano-    of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
ther,  as  well  as  with  atmofpheric  air,  in  any  pro-   tandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  metjjod 
portion."   Thefc  objects,  we  are  told,  have  been    ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumojjt.  There  .-He 
completely  attained  by  a  conftrultion  not  very   6  fpecies,  of  which  three  are  kept  in  the  gardens 
unlike  to  that  employed  in  the  gasometers  of  M.   of  this  country ;  but,  by  reafon  of  their  being  na- 
Lavoifier,  and  Dr  Van  Marum.  fives  of  warm  climates,  they  require  to  be  kept 

PHUL,  or  Pul,  king  of  Aflyria,  is  by  fome  If)  pots,  3nd  houfed  in  winter.  They  are  all 
hifloriana  faid  to  be  Ninus  under  another  name  fhrubby  plants,  riling  from  three  to  five  feet  high, 
snd  the  firft  founder  of  that  monarchy:  Are-  and  adorned  with  beautiful  clutter*  of  white  flow- 
nowned  warrior.  He  invaded  Ifrael  in  the  reign  ers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  • 
uf  Meharaem,  who  became  tributary  to  him,  and  PHYLLACHNE,  in  botany,  agenus  of  the  mo- 
paid  him  low  talents  of  filver  for  a  peace :  A.  A.  nandria  order,  belonging  to  the  -raonceoia  clafs  of 
C.  771.  plants. 

PHUT,  or  Phuth,  the  3d  fon  of  Ham.  (Gen.  PHYLLALIA ;  1.  a  diftjicl  of  Arcadia  :  2.  a 
x.  6.)   Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  Phut  peopled   town  of  Theffaly. 

cither  the  canton  of  Pmtemphu,  Vhttmphutu  or  PHYLLANTHUS,  in  botany,  sea-side  lau- 
Phtcmbuth  fet  down  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  wbofe  rkl;  a  genus  of  thetriandria  order,  belonging  10 
capital  was  Tharia  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclining  to-  the  moncccia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
wards  Lybiai  or  the  canton  called  I*n  rENOT;.s,  method  ranking  in  the  38th  order,  Trkoccje. 
of  which  Buthus  was  the  capital.  The  prophets  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  warm  climates  j 
often  tpeak^of  Phut.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  rife  from  12  to  14  feet  to  the  height  of  mid- 
Phut  was  uuder  the  obedience  of  Nccho  king  cf  dling  trees.  They  arc  tender  and  cannot  be  pro- 
Egypt.  Nahum  (iii.  9.)  reckons  up  his  people  io  pagated  in  this  country  without  artificial  heat, 
the  number  of  thofe  who  ought  to  have  come  to  PI1YLLE1US,  a  mountain,  and  country,  of 
the  aflulancc  of  No-ammon  or  Diofpolis.   See   Macedonia.    Apol.  slrg. 

JiuMiDiA,  §  3.  (r.)  PHYLLIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter 

PHYA.   See  Attica,  §  9.  of  Sithon,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Lycurgus 

PHYCUS,  ( with.)  a  promontory  near  Gyrene,   king  of  Thrace,  who  received  Demophoon  the 

now  called  Ras  el  Skm.  Lucan.  9.  fon  of  Thefeus ;  who,  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 

(1.)  PHYLA S,  an  ancient  town  of  Theflaly,  jan  war,  had  flopped  on  her  coafts.    She  became 

built  by  Phylacus.    Protefilaus  reigned  iu  it,   enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  infenfi- 

heoce  called  PbyUuiJcs.  Lucan.  vi.  »ja.  ble  to  her  paflion.    After  fome  months  of  mutual 

(i,  j.)  Phylace,  1.  a  town  of  Arcadia  t  Pauf.   tendernefs  and  affection,  Demophoon  let  fall  for 

viii.  54.  a.  A  town  of  Epirus,  Liv.  45,  c.  a6.  Athens,  where  his  domcftic  affairs  recalled  him. 
(1.)  *  PHYLACTERY.  n,f,  phj~   Hepromifed  faithfully  to  return  within  a  month  ; 

ladtrt,  Tr.l    A  bandage  on  which  was  inferibed    but  either  his  diilike  for  Phyllis,  or  -the  irrepara- 
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hie  fituation  of  his  affairs,  obliged  hitn  to  violate 
his  engagement :  and  the  queen,  grown  defperato 
on  account  of- hie  abfence,  haneed  herfelf,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  throw  hcite'.f  down  a  precipice 
into  the  fca  and  periihed.  Her  friends  raifed  a 
tomb  over  her  body,  where  there  grew  up  certain 
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There  are  four  fpecies,  according 


tier  of  ute. 
to  Mr  Kerr: 

i.  Physeter  catouon,  the  round  headed  ci. 
chalot,  with  a  fiftula  in  the  fnout,  and  having  no 
back  fin.  Of  this  fpecies,  io»  of  different  (iz«< 
were  cad  afhore  at  one  time  on  One  of  the  Ore 


Albicans,  the  wbitt 
bluntno/ed  cachalot,  of  a  white  colour  with  a 
fmooih  back.    This  is  about  15  or  16  feet  long; 
^nd  refembles  the  common  whale. 

ii.  Physetp.r  Macr.  ciHEREus.thef*^*** 
mfed  cachalot;  of  a  black  ifh  alh  colour,  with  a 


trees,  whofe  leaves,  at  a  particular  feafon  of  the  ney  Ides,  the  largeft  14  feet  in  length.  The  brad 
year,  fuddenly  became  wet,  as  if  fhedding  tears  is  round,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  fmalt.  Sil> 
for  the  death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old  bald  fays  it  has  no  fpout-holc,  but  only  noftriU: 
tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  Virgil's  coramcn-  But  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  former 
tator,  Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  (he  oofe,  Lui 
almond  tree,  which  is  called  pbylla  by  the  Greeks,  beeu  miftaken  by  him  for  the  latter.  Some  teeth 
Some  days  after  this  metamorphofis,  Demophoon  of  this  fpecies  are  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
revilitcd  Thrace;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  in  the  largeft  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  one'6  thumb, 
of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clafped  the  tree,  which,  The  top  is  quite  flat,  and  marked  with  concentric 
though  at  that  time  dripped  of  its  leaves,  fudden-  lines;  the  bottom  is  more  flendcr  than  the  top, 
!y  (hot  forth,  and  bloffomed,  as  if  dill  fenfible  of  and  pierced  with  a  fmall  orifice:  inftead  of  a 
tenderr.efs  and  love.  The  abfence  of  Demophoon  back  fin,  there  was  a  rough  fpace.  For  the  me. 
from  the  houfe  of  Phyllis  ha3  given  rife  to  a  beau-  thod  of  extracting  the  fpermaceti  from  the  bruo 
tirV.I  epiitie  of  Ovid,  fuppofed  to  have  been  writ-  of  thefc  creatures,  fee  Spermaceti. 
ten  by  the  Thracian  queen  about  the  4th  month  a.  Physeter  Macrocephalvs,  the  blunt- 
sttcr  her  lover's  departure.  rtofed  cachalot,  the  blunt  beaded  cachalot  of  Pennant, 

(a.)  Phyllis,  in  botany,  bastard  hare's  ox  Spermaceti  <wbale  of  Dudley,  has  no  fin  on  thr 
ear,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  back;  and  the  blowing  pipe  is  fituated  on  the 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  nape  of  the  neck.  Of  this  fpecies  Mr  Kerr  enu- 
nuttiod  ranking  under  the  47th. order,  Stellate.      merates  3  varieties:  viz. 

(3.)  Phyllis,  in  geography,  a  country  of      i.  Physeter  Macr. 
Thrace,  near  mount  Panga-us. 

P11YLLOS;  i.  a  country  of  Arcadia:  a.  a 
town  of  Theffaly,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple. 
PHYMOSIS.  See  Medicine,  Index. 
Pil  YSALIS,  the  winter  cherry;  a  genus  of 
the  inonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan-  hump  on  the  back.  This  variety  grows  to  Jo 
»lria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  and  even  70  feet  long,  by  30  or  40  in  circumi^- 
raoking  under  the  a8th  order,  Lurid*.  There  arc  rence ;  has  a  very  large  head,  with  very  MM" 
16  fpecies;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  eyes;  the  lower  jaw  is  much  narrower  than  tne 
Physalis  alke ktngi,  or  common  winter;  tipper,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  confiderable  num- 
cherry.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spai  )  and  Italy,  ber  of  teeth,  which  arc  received  into  lockets  ot 
The  roots  are  perennial,  and  creep  in  the  ground  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  fhut.  It  h2SJ 
to  a  great  didancc  if  they  are  not  confined,  hump  on  the  back,  about  a  foot  above  the  grr.c 
Thcfe,  in  the  fpring,  fhoot  up  many  dalks,  which  ral  furface.  It  is  found  in  Davis's  Straits, 
rifc  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  gamifhed 
with  leaves  of  various  forts;  fome  of  which  are 
angular  and  obtufe,  fome  oblong  and  fliarp  point- 
ed, with  long  foot- dalks.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  wings,  danding  upon  flender 
foot-dalks;  are 
but  one  petal. 

berries  about  the  fize  of  fmall  cherries,  inclofed 
in  an  inflated  bladder,  which  turns  red  in  au- 
tumn, when  the  top  opens  and  difclofes  the  red 
berry,  which  is  foft,  pulpy,  and  filled  with  flat 
kidney- Hi  aped  feeds.  Soon  after  the  fruit  u  ripe, 
the  dalks  decay  to  the  root.  The  plant  is  eafily 
propagated,  <"ther  by  feeds  cr  parting  the  roots. 

PHYSALUS.   See  Scolopendra. 

"PilYSCEI.I.A,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Mela. 

PHYSCION,  a  cape  or  rock  cf  Reentia,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  rendence  of  ti  e  Sfhtnx. 

PHYSCON,  [fw<M,  i.  c.  Big-beWtJt]  a  nick- 
name >>f  a  tyrant  of  Egypt.  See  Egypt,  rj  r3,  14. 

I'UYSCOS,  a  town  of  Caria,  oppolite  Rhodes. 

S.'r.&j,  14. 

PHYSCUS,  a  river  of  Afta,  running  into  the 
Tigris.    Xenophon  eroded  it  with  his  10,000 
Gi«"  ks»  in  their  famous  retreat  from  Cunaxa. 
PHYSETER,  the  Si'tRMACETi  fish,  in  zoo 


ni.  Physeter  Macr.  nicer,  is  black  colour- 
ed, and  has  a  hump  on  the  back  11  inches  MP 
This  variety  is  found  in  the  European  feas; « 
grows  to  about  60  feet  long  and  36  in  circufflM- 
rence:  the  head  is  exceedingly  thick,  and  m 


of  a  w  hite  colour,  and  have  lower  jaw,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  upper*  n. 
They  are  fuccceded  by  round    46  teeth  in  1  rows,  which  rife  i{  'ncn.e'A. ''H 


gums,  and  arc  received  into  fockets  in  the  «PPf 


jaw.  The  female  teats  are  retractile.  The  fob- 
dancc 

cured  from  1 

white  oilU  retraced  from  it.   It  is  Nurd  »■ 
S.  Co  ads  of  Brafil,  P 
cean.    Dr  Schwcdiaur  fays 
is  ejected  from  this  animal. 
Otlopod'ia.  .  •  (J! 

3.  Physeter  microps,  the  black  ntc rrff 
chalot,  with  a  long  fin  on  the  back,  and  tw  »k 
per  jaw  confukn.b!y  longer  than  the  under w 
A  filh  of  this  kind  was  c.:t  afhore  on  Cramona  - 
near  Edinburgh,  December  22,  J  769  J  lts  JJIch 
was  54  feet;  the  greated  circumference, ,  w*j^ 

was  jud  beyond  the  eyes,  30:  the  upptrj  . 

",headwaso.arnoi 


improperly  named  Spermaceti  a  PT0' 
this  fpecies;  and  the  fpermattUt 
extracted  from  it.   It  is  Nurd  in  1 
agonia,  and  the  Pacific  O- 

that  AMBERGUAS* 

It  feeds  on  the  5^ 
the  black  htadtd  J 


15  feet ;  the  lower  10.   The  head 
enormous  fize,  very  thick,  and  above  one  ^ 
fize  of  the  fifh  :  the  end  of  the  upper 


I'll  VMS  IJC.K,  tne  spermaceti  fish,  in  zoo-  lize  ot  tne  nin  :  tne  enu  01  y"-  iy  ,  "  t.^c 
>  £Y>  a  genus  ot*  mam:n»i:a,  belonging  to  the  or-   quite  blunt,  and  near  9  feet  high;  tUe  p  ^ 
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was  ptaccd  near  the  end  of  it.  The  teeth  were  way  or  fenfe  of  natural  philofophy ;  not  morally. — 
placed  in  the  lower  jaw,  a 3  on  e3ch  fide,  all  Time,  meafuring  out  their  motion,  informs  tfs  of 
pointing  outwards;" in  the  upper  jaw,  oppofite  to  the  periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather 
them,  were  an  equal  number  of  cavities,  in  which  than  effecteth,  or  pbyfically  produceth  the  fame, 
the  ends  of  the'tecth  lodged  when  the  mouth  was  Brown's  Vulg.  Err.— The  outward  net  of  worth ip 
rioted.  On .Mtf  the  teeth  mcafu red  8  inches' long,  mny  be  coni-.dcred  pbrfitally  and  abftractly  from 
tliejjreateft  circumference  the  fame.  It  was  h  >llow  any  law.  Stilling fleet. —The  act  of  the  will  com- 
vithin-fide  for  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  the  marulirm,  and  the  adt  of  any  other  faculty  exe- 
moitth  cf  the  cavity  very  wide :  it  was-tbickfft  at  cuting  that  which  is  fo  commanded,  be  pbyfically 
the  bottom,  and  very  fmall  at  the  point,  landing  and  in  the  prccife  nature  of  things  diftineL  South. 
very  mnch  ;  but  in  fome  the  flexure  is  more  than  — I  am  not  now  treating  pbyfically  of  light  or  co- 
in others.  Thefe, as  well  as  the  teeth  of  nl!  other  lours.  Lvric  a.  According  to  the  fcience  of  me- 
whalcs,  arc  very  hard,  and  cut  lite  ivory.  The  dicine  ;  accordion  to  the  rules  of  medicine. — He 
cj-es  arc  very  fmall,  and  remote  from  the  nofe.  that  lives  pbyfically,  mutt  live  miferably.  Cheynt. 
The  pe&oral  fins  were  placed  near  the  corners  of  »  PHYSICIAN,  n.  f.  [phyficicn,  Fr.  from  pby* 
the  mouth,  and  were  only  3  feet  Ion?;  it  had  no  fick.  One  who  profefles  the  art  of  healing.— 
other  fin,  only  a  large  protuberance  on  t!ie  mid-  Truft  not  the  phyfic'mn, 
die  of  the  back.  The  tail  was  a  litt'.e  forked,  and  His  antidote*  are  poifon.  Timon  of  Athens. 
14  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  perns  7}  feet  long.  -—Some  phr/fic'inns  arc  fo  conformable  to  the  hu- 
Ltnnaeus  informs  us,  that  this  fpecies  purfuesand  mour  of  the  patient,  as  they  prefs  not  the  true 
terrifies  the  porpoifes  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often  to  cure  of  Vv:  difeafe.  Bacon.— His  gratulatory  verfe 
drive  them  on  (hore.  to  king  Henry  is  not  more  witty  tbao  the  epigram 
4.  Physeter  Tursio,  the  high  finned  cachalot,  upon  the  name  of  Nicolas,  an  ignorant  pbyficiatt, 
has  a  very  long  fin  on  the  back,  and  the  ends  of  who  had  been  the  death  of  thoafands.  Peacbam. — 
the  teeth  are  flat.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  ocean,  Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  fage  pbyfician 
and  grows  fomctimcs  to  100  feet  long  ;  the  back  Eludes  the  urn ;  and  chains  orexiles  death.  Prior. 
fi(Hs  very  long,  (harp-pointed,  and  erect,  like  a  {%.)  Physicians,  Colleges  of.  See  Col- 
ihip's  rnafr,  and  the  blowing  pipe  h  plaeed  fiat  lege,  N°  6  and  7. 

on  the  forehead:  the  teeth  are  fligblly  bent  and  •PHYSICK.  n.J.  [*i/<ri*»,  which,  originally  fig- 
have  their  ends  fhttened.  nifying  n«  ural  philofophy,  has  been  transferred  in 

PHYSIC,  or  Physick.  n. f.  the  art  of  healing;  many  modern  languages  to  medicine.]  i.Thcfci- 

properly  cslled  Medicine.   The  word  is  formed  ence  of  healing. — Were  it  my  bufinefsto  under- 

from  thC-Oreek  r«*'c,  nature ;  in  regard  medicine  f\nm\  phyfic  t,  would  not  the  fafer  way  be  to  con- 

confifts  principally  m  the  obfervatidn  of  nature,  fu't  natrrre  herfelf  in  thehiftory  of  difeafe?  Locke. 

See  Medicine;  Physick,  and  Physics.  1.  Modieines ;  remedies. — In  itfelf  we  defire  health, 

(1.)  «  PHYSICAL,  adj.  [phyfiqtte,  Fr.  from  phy  phrfit  only  for  health's  fake.  Hooker.— \J(e phyfick 

Jick.]  ^Relating  to  nature  or  tonatural  philofophy  ;  or  ever  thou  be  fick.  Bccluf.  xviii.  19.— Prayer  is 

not  mofral.^The^/fra/  notion  of  n'eceflfty,  that  the  belt  phyfick  for  many  melancholy  difeafes. 

without  which  the  work  cannot  pofflbly  be  done.  Peach. 

Hathm.—l  call  that pbyfical  Certainty,  which  dotli^  H?  'fcapes  the  beft,  who,  nature  to  repair, 

depend  upon  the evidence  of  fenfe.  HUkfns  —  To  Draws  pbffick  from  the  fields.  Drydcn. 

reflect  on  ttrofe  innumerable  fecrets  of  nature  and  — A*  all  feafons  are  not  proper  for  phyfick,  fo  all 

pbyfical  philofophy,  which  Homer  wrought  in  his  times  are  not  fit  for  purging  the  body  politick, 

allegories,  what  a  new  fcene  of  wonder  may  this  Dqvenant.   5.  [In  common  phrafe.]   A  purge. — 

afford  us  f  Pope.— Charity,  in  its  origin,  is  zpbyjical  The  people  ufe  phyfick  to  purge  themfelves  of  hu  - 

and  neccflary  confequence  of  the  principle  ot  re-  moors.    Abbot's  Defcription  of  the  World* 

union.  Qteynfs  Pbilof.  Princ.   a.  Pertaining  to  the  •  To  Physick.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

fcience  of  healing :  as,  a  phyjicai  treatife,  pbyfical  purge;  to  treat  with  phyfick ;  to  cure. — 

herbs.    3.  Medicinal ;  helpful  to  health. —  The  labour  we  delight  in  phyfics  pain.  Shak. 

Is  Brutus  Gck  ?  and  is  it  pbyfical  —It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that  indeed pbyficks  the 

To  walk  iinbraced  ?             Shak.  Jul.  Czfar.  fubjeft.   Shak.  MTtnt.  Talc. — 

The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  phyjicai  That  will  phyfick  the  great  myrmidon.  Sbak. 

Than  dangerous  to  me.               Sbak.  Coriol.  — »Wc  love  to  be  inftru&ed,  as  well  as  phyficked 

4.  Refembling  phyfick:  as,  i  pbyfical  tafte.  with  preafbrc.  VEflrange. 

(a.)  Physical,  fomething  belonging  to,  or  PHYSICO-mat hematics, a  fcience,  which  in- 
really  exifting  in  nature.  In  this  fenfe,  we  lay  a  eludes  thofe  branches  of  phyfic,  which,  uniting 
phyfical  point  in  oppofition  to  a  mathematical  pbfervation  and  experiment  to  mathematical  cal- 
orie, which  only  exifts  in  the  imagination ;  a  phy-  culation,  undertake  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
fical  fubftance  or  body,  in  oppofition  to  fpirit,  ot  nature. 

metaphyfieal  fiibftance,  &c.  •  Physico-Thkology.*.  f.  [from  phyfic  and 

*  PHYSICALLY.  adi%  [from  pbyfical.]  1.  Ac-  theology.]   Divinity  enforced  or  illuftrated  by  na- 

cording  to  nature;  by  natural  operation  ;  in  the  tural  philofophy. 

r  .  N 
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Definitions  and  Objects  of  Physics. 

PHYSICS,  [Or.  fvfiwt,  from  #vck,  Nature,] in 
its  rooft  enlarged  fenfe,  comprehends  the  invef- 
tigation  of  every  object  io  nature;  and  Natural 
Philosophy  is  a  term  of  the  fame  extent:  but 
ordinary  language,  particularly  among  Britifli  na- 
turalifts,  employs  both  thofe  terms  in  a  much  nar- 
rower fenfe,  which  it  is  proper  here  to  define.  Un- 
der the  article  Ph  i  lo s  o  p  h  y,  we  gave  an  account  of 
that  view  of  nature  in  which  the  objects  of  our  at- 
tention are  confidered  as  connected  by  catifation ; 
and  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
this  ftudy  may  bemoft  advantageoufiy  cultivated. 
The  objects  of  the  contemplation,  both  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  and  the  natural  ift,  (if  thefc  characters  can 
be  fuppofed  diftinct)  are  the  whole  universe  : 
which  confifts,  not  of  . a  number  of  independent 
exiftences  detached  from  each  other,  but  of  a 
number  of  fubftances  connected  by  various  re- 
lations and  dependencies,  fo  as  to  form  a  whole, 
which  is  generally  ftyled  the  System  of  Na- 

1URE. 

This  confederation  of  the  individual  objects 
which  compofe  the  univerfe  in  one  fyfiem  is  the  re- 
fult  of  fobcr  contemplation.  The  natural  hifto- 
rian  attempts  in  vain  to  defcribe  objects,  by  only 
informing  us  of  their  fhape,  colour,  and  other  fen- 
frble  qualities.   In  defcribing  a  piece  of  marble, 
for  inftance,  he  tells  us  that  it  takes  a  fine  polifh; 
that  it  ftrikes  fire  with  ft  eel :  that  it  burns  to 
quicklime ;  that  it  diffolves  in  aquafortis,  and  is 
precipitated  by  alkalis,  &c.  and  thus  it  appears 
that  even  the  defcription  of  any  thing,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  its  fpecific  nature,  and  with 
the  fole  purpofe  of  difcriminatioo,  cannot  be  ac- 
compli ihed  without  taking  notice  of  its  various 
relations  to  other  things.  But  after  all  this  defcrip- 
tion, we  are  Ail!  ignorant  of  its  nature  ;  of  its  ef- 
face >  or  what  makes  it  that  thing,  and  no  other 
"thing.   We  mult  content  ourfelves  with  the  dif- 
covery  of  its  qualities  or  properties  ;  and  it  is  the 
aiTemblage-of  ihefe  which  we  call  its  nature.  But 
this  is  inaccurate.   Thefe  do  not  conftitutc  its 
eflence,  but  are  the  confequences  of  it.  Yet  this 
is  all  we  can  know  of  Us  nature.   The  term  pro- 
per^ ia  nothing  but  a  name  expreffing  fome  rela- 
tion which  the  fubftaoce  under  confideration  has 
to  other  things.  This  is  true  of  all  fucb  terms. 
Gravity,  elqftUity,  fenfibiiity,  gratitude,  and  the 
like,  exprefs  nothing  but  certain  matters  of  fuel, 
which  may  be  obferved  refpecting  the  object  of 
out  contemplation  in  different  circumftances  of  Ac- 
tuation with  regard  to  other  things.  Our  notions 
of  individuals,  therefore>as  diftinct  from  each  other 
imply  their  relations  to  other  things. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the General  Connection  of  all 
parts  of  the  Universe. 

The  moft  fuperficial  view  of  the  univerfe  mows 
an  evident  connection  between  all  its  parts.  All 
things  on  this  globe  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  mind.  Our 
globe  is  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  folar 
fyftem  by  gravitation.  If  we  extend  ourobfer- 
vations  to  the  fixed  ftars,  the  connection  by  no 
'means  fails.  Their  inconceivable  diftance,  in- 
deed, renders  it  impoOible  for  us  to  acquire  any 
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extenfiw  knowledge  of  their  nature.  But  they  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  folar  fyftem  by  the 
identity  of  the  light  which  they  emit  with  that  e- 
mitted  by  our  fun,  or  any  mining  body.  It  moves 
with  the  fame  velocity,  it  confifts  (in  moft  of  them) 
of  the  fame  colours,  and  it  is  reflected,  refracted, 
and  inflected,  according  to  the  fame  optical  laws. 

In  this  great  and  unbounded  fcene  of  contem- 
plation, our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the 
different  claffes  of  objects  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tereft  we  take  in  them.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
we  arc  fo  much  interefted  as  our  fellow  men;  and 
therefore  we  ftudy  their  diplinSive  nature  by  at- 
tending to  their  characteristic  appearances.  We 
obferve  them  continually  producing,  like  our- 
felves, certain  changes  in  the  fituation  or  condi- 
tion of  furrounding  objects ;  and  thefe  changes 
are  evidently  directed  to  certain  ends  quhieh  re- 
fped  themfel'ves.  Obferving  this  fubfervicncy  of 
the  effects  which  they  produce  to  their  own  ac- 
commodation, we  confider  this  adjuftment  of 
means  to  ends,  as  the  effect  of  intention,  as 
we  experience  it  to  be  in  our  own  cafe,  where  we 
are  confeious  of  this  intention,  and  of  thefc  its 
effects.  We  therefore  interpret  thofe  actions  of 
other  men,  where  we  obferve  this  adjuftment  of 
means  to  ends,  as  marks  or  figns  of  intention  in 
them  fimilar  to  our  own.  And  thus  a  quality, 
power,  or  faculty,  is  fuppofed  to  exift  in  them  from 
itsfign,  although  the  quality  itfelf  is  not  imme- 
diately cognifable  by  our  fenies. 

As  this  intention  in  ourfelves  is  accompanied  by 
perception  of  external  objects,  knowledge  of  their 
properties,  defire  of  good,  averfion  from  evil,  voli- 
tion, and  exertion,  without  all  which,  we  neither 
could  nor  would  perform  the  actions  which  we  dai- 
ly perform,  we  fupfofe  the  fame  perception,  know- 
ledge,defire,  averfion,  volition, and  exertion  in  them. 
Thus,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  minds,  we  con- 
fider the  employment  of  means,  by  which  ends 
terminating  in  the  agent,  are  gained,  as  the  natu- 
ral figns  of  defign  or  intention.  Art,  therefore, 
or  the  employment  of  means,  is  the  natural  fign 
of  intention;  and  wherever  we  obferve  this  ad- 
juftment of  means  to  ends,  we  infer  the  agency 
of  deGgn. 

A  very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  ob- 
jects around  us,  leads  us  to  extend  this  inference 
to  a  great  number  of  beings  befides  our  fellow 
men;  namely,  to  the  whole  animal  creation  :  for 
in  all  we  obferve  the  fame  fubferviency  to  the  end* 
of  the  agent,  in  the  changes  which  we  find  them 
continually  producing  in  the  objects  around  them. 
Thefe  changes  are  all  adjufted  to  their  own  well- 
being.  In  all  fucb  cafes,  therefore,  we  are  forced, 
by  the  conftitution  of  our  minds,  to  infer  the  ex- 
igence of  defign  or  intention  in  thefe  beings  alto. 
But  in  numberlefs  changes  produced  by  external 
objects  on  each  other,  we  obferve  no  fuch  fitneff 
in  the  effects,  no  fuch  fubferviency  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  agent.  In  ftich  cafes,  therefore,  we 
make  no  fuch  inference  of  thought  or  defign. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  General  Division  of  ex- 
ternal Objects. 

The  general  view  of  things,  above  taken  notice 
of,  leads  us  to  make  an  important  diftinction,  by 
which  we  arrange  all  external  objects  iuto  two 

daffe* 
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clafies.  The  firft  refembles  ourfelves,  in  giving 
external  marks  of  that  thought  or  intention  of  which 
we  are  confcious;  and  we  fufpofe  in  tbem  the 
other  properties  which  we  difcover  in  ourfelves, 
viz.  thought,  perception,  memory,  foreflght,  and 
all  that  collection  of  faculties  which  we  feel  in 
ourfelves,  and  which  conftitute  the  animal.  The 
other  clafs  of  objects  exhibit  no  fuch  appearances, 
and  we  make  no  fuch  inference.  Thus  we  divide 
the  whole  objects  of  external  nature  into  the  claf- 
fes  of  thinking  and  unthinking  beings. 

Our  firft  judgments  about  thefe  claffes,  however, 
muft  be  very  inaccurate.  But  when  an  animal 
dies,  wc  obferve  that  it  no  longer  gives  the  former 
marks  of  thought  and  intention,  and  that  it  now 
refembles  theclafs  of  unthinking  beings,  although 
it  fttll  retains  all  that  fitnefs  of  organical  ftruc- 
ture  which  it  had  before.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, that  the  diftinclion  does  not  arife  from  a 
difference  in  organical  ftructure,  but  from  a  diftinct 
fubftance  common  to  all  thinking  beings,  but  fc- 
parable  from  their  organical  frame.  To  this  fub- 
ftance we  afcribe  thought,  intention,  contrivance, 
and  all  that  colledion  of  faculties  which  we  feel 
in  ourfelves.  To  this  fubftance  in  ourfelves,  we 
refer  all  fenfations,  pleafures,  pains,  remembran- 
ces, defires,  purpofes;  and  to  this  aggregate, 
however  imperfectly  underftood,  we  give  the  name 
of  mind.  Our  organical  frame,  which  feems  to 
be  only  the  inftrument  of  information  and  opera- 
tion to  the  mind,  we  call  our  body. 

But  as  the  animating  principle  is  not,  like  our 
body,  the  immediate  object  of  the  fenfes,  we  na- 
turally conceive  it  to  be  a  fubftance  effentially 
different  from  thofe  which  are  the  objects  of  our 
fenfes.  The  moll  favage  nations  have  fliown  a 
difpofitiou  to  form  this  conclulion.  Observing 
that  animal  life  was  connected  with  breathing,  it 
was  natural  to  imagine  that  breathing  was.living, 
and  that  breath  was  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  in  mod  languages  the  term  for  breath  is  one 
of  the  terms  for  the  foul ;  rot,  mvp*,  Jpiritus*  in 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  exprefB  both ; 
gheifi  or  ghojl,  in  the  Teutonic,  comes  from  gbe%feny 
to  breathe  or  fab  ;  dutba  or  duba,  the  foul,  in  Scla- 
vonic, comes  from  dmchat,  to  breathe;  and  fo  in 
many  other  languages. 

Very  little  refinement,  however,  is  neceflary  to 
convince  us,  that  air  or  breath  cannot  be  the  fub- 
ftance which  thinks,  wifhes,  and  defigns ;  and  that 
the  properties  of  this  fubftance,  whatever  it  is, 
muft  be  totally  different  from,  and  incompatible 
with,  any  thing  that  we  know  of  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  fenfes.  Hence  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude, that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fubftances  in  na- 
ture :  One  which  is  the  principle  of  fenfation  \ 
and  therefore,  cannot  be  the  object  of  our  fenfes, 
more  than  light  can  be  the  object  of  the  microf- 
cope.  This  fubftance  alone  can  feel,  think,  de* 
lire,  and  propote,  and  is  the  object  of  reflexion 
alow.  The  object*  of  our  fenfes  com  pole  the  other 
clafe,  and  therefore  can  have  none  of  the  other 
properties,  which  are  not  cognofcible  by  the  fen- 
<"«.  Thefe  have  all  the  properties  which  our 
Rentes  can  difcover :  and  we  can  have  no  evidence 
of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed  any  con- 
ception of  their  having  them.  This  clafa  is  not 
confined  to  the  unorganiaed  tnaues  of  nutter; 
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for  we  fee  that  the  bodies  of  animals  lofe  after 
death  that  organical  form,  and  are  aflimil.ued  to 
all  the  reft  of  unthinking  beings. 

From  fuch  views  as  thefe,  while  all  nations  have 
agreed  to  call  this  clafs  of  objects  by  the  name 
body,  which  originally  exprefTes  our  organical 
frame,  fome  nations,  farther  advanced  in  cultiva- 
tion or  refinement,  have  contrived  an  abftract 
term,  to  exprefs  this  general  fubftance  of  which 
all  inanimate  beings  are  compofed.  Such  terms 
we  have  in  the  words  materies,  t*»,  matter,  &c. 

Sect.  III.   Of  the  Distinction  between  Mate- 
rial and  Immaterial  Substances. 

Matt  u  r  is  that  fubftance  which  is  immediate- 
ly and  obvioufly  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes.  What- 
ever is  not  thus  cognofcible  by  our  fenfes  is  imma- 
terial; hence  mind  is  faid  to  be  immaterial.  It  is  of 
importance  to  keep  in  mind  this diftinction,  which 
is  more  than  merely  grammatical.  Little  more  »« 
neceflary  for  detecting  the  fophifmnf  Helvetian, 
Mirabeau,  and  other  fages  of  the  Gallic  fchool, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  remove  the  ties  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  obligation,  by  lowering  our  con- 
ceptions of  our  intellectual  nature.  It  aWb  fhowa 
how  haftily  they  have  formed  their  opinions,  who 
have  aicribed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  mind, 
all  thofe  relations  which  are  obferved  in  the  actions 
of  bodies  on  each  other  at  a  diftance.  The  cba- 
racteriftic  phenomenon,  or  dijlinguijhtng  quality  of 
mind  is  INTENTION.  The  phenomenon  by  whicl> 
this  quality  is  fuggefted  to  us,  is  art,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  means  to  gain  ends;  and  the  mark  of 
art  is  the  fuppofed  conducivenefs  of  thefe  end* 
to  the  well-being  of  the  agent.  Where  this  train 
is  not  evident,  defign  or  intention  is  neverthotigh? 
of.  We  have,  and  can  have,  no  motion  of  mintl 
different  from  thofe  of  our  own  minds  t  and  we 
difcover  the  exiftence  of  other  minds  as  we  difco- 
ver the  exiftence  of  bodies,  by  means  of  pheno- 
mena, which  are  characterifttcs  of  minds,  and 
which  referable  thofe  phenomena  that  follow  the 
exertion  of  our  own  mental  faculties,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  means  to  attain  felfifh  ends ;  and 
where  fuch  appearances  are  not  obferved,  no  ex- 
iftence of  a  mind  is  inferred.  When  we  fed  a  man 
fall  from  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  dafh  out  his 
,  brains  on  the  pavement,  we  never  afcribe  this  mo- 
tion to  his  mind.  Although  the  fitnefs  of  many  * 
of  the  celeftial  motions  for  moft  important  pur- 
pofes, makes  us  fuppofe  defign  and  contrivance 
fomewhere,  and  therefore  a  Supreme  Mind,  we 
no  more  think  of  inferring  a  mind  in  the  earth, 
from  the  fitnefs- of  its  motions  ,  for  purpofes  moft 
beneficial  to  its  inhabitants,  than  of  inferring  • 
mind  in  a  bit  of  bread  from  its  fitnefs  for  nourrfb- 
ing  our  bodies. 

The  term  mind,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  all  men,  is  applied  to  what  drjires  and 
wilh,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  perceives  and  under- 
Jiands.  If  we  call  that  mind  which  produces  mo- 
tion,  we  muft  derive  our  notions  of  its  qualities  or 
attributes  from  obferving  their  effects.  We  muft 
therefore  difcover  the  general  laws  by  which  they 
act,  that  is,  the  general  laws  obferved  in  Ibofc 
motions  which  we  confider  as  their  effects.  Now 
thefe  are  the  general  laws  of  motion ;  and  in  none 
of  thefe  can  we  find  the  leaft  coincidence  with 
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whas  we  arc  accuftomed  to  call  the  laws  of  mind. 
Nay,  it  has  been  tbe  total  want  of  fimilarity 
which  has  given  rife  to  the  diltinction  which  all 
men,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  made  between 
mind  and  matter.  This  diftinction  is  found  in  all 
languages ;  and  it  is  an  unpardonable  liberty 
which  men  take  with  languages  when  they  ufc  a 
term  ofdifiinQion,  a  Specific  term,  to  exprefs  things 
of  a  different  fpecie6.  What  feme  modern  au- 
thors have  been  pleafed  to  call  mind,  the  whole 
world  betides  have  called  by  another  name,  fob.ck  ; 
which,  though  borrowed  from  our  own  exertions, 
is  yet  fufficiently  diftinctivc.  and  never  leads  us  to 
confound  things  that  are  different,  except  in  the 
language  of  lb  me  modern  philofophers,  who  ap- 
ply it  to  the  laws  of  agency  of  mind ;  and,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  force  of  motives,  &c.  commit  the 
fame  mi  Makes  which  the  followers  of  Ariflotle 
commit  in  the  ufe  of  the  term  mind.  Force,  m  the 
language  of  thefe  philofophers,  means  what  con- 
nects the  operations  of  mind ;  as  mind,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Monboddo,  is  that  which  connects 
the  operations  of  body. 

The  doctrine  of  elemental  minds,  therefore,  as 
the  immediate  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  is  ao  abule  of  language,  it  is  a 
jargon  and  a  frivolous  abufe,  for  it  offers  no  ex- 
planation whatever. 

"  Of  all  jniftakes  that  the  oaturalift  can  fall  in- 
to, there  is  none  more  fatal  to  his  progrefs  in 
.knowledge  than  the  confounding  things  which  are 
cffentially  different;  and  of  all  the  diftinctions 
which  can  be  made  among  the  objects  of  our  con- 
templation, there  is  none  of  equal  philcfophical 
importance  with  this  between  m/Wand  matter  : 
And  when  we  confider  the  confequences  which 
naturally  follow  from  this  con  i  n  Don  of  ideas,  and 
particularly  thofe  which  follow  from  (inking  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  to  a  level  with  the  opera- 
tions of  mechanics  or  chemiftry,  coefequences 
which  the  experience  of  the  prefent  eventful  day 
fhows  to  be  deftrudive  of  all  that  is  noble  or  de- 
firable  in  human  nature,  and  of  all  that  is  comfort- 
able in  thi6  life,  and  which  blafts  every  hope  of 
future  excellence — we  cannct  be  too  anxious  to 
have  this  capital  diftinction  put  in  the  plaineft 
point  of  view.  When  we  fee  tbe  frenzy  which 
the  reafoning  pride  of  man  hasraifed  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  hear  the  dictates  of  pbilofophy  in- 
ceflantly  appealed  to  in  defence  of  whatever  our 
hearts  fhudder  at  as  Ihocking  and  abominable; 
and  when  we  fee  a  man  ( M.  Dft  La  Metherie, 
Journ.  de  Phyf.  1793-3.)  of  great  reputation  as  a 
naturalift,  and  of  profefl'cd  humanity  and  political 
moderation,  congratulating  his  countrymen  on  the 
rapid  improvement  and  ai  m  oft  perfection  of  phi- 
lofophy;  and  after  giving  a  (hart  fketch  of  the 
constitution  of  the  vtfibte  univerfc,  fumming  up 
'all  with  a  taidc  of  elective  attraction*,  and  that 
particular  combination '  and  mode  of  crrfiaJiixation 
-which  conftitotes  Clod  (borrefco  re/tretu!) — is  it 
"not  full  time  for  us  to. ft  op  fhprt,  and  to  afk  our 
own  heart? 44  whither  are  you  wandering  ?" — But 
found  phHofophy,  reafoning  from  effects  to  their 
caufes,  will  here  liftcn  to  the  word  of  our  dered 
oracles:  "  By  their  fruits  yc  fliall  know  them." 
The  abfurd  confequences  of  the  fecptical  philofo- 
pby  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  been  though?,  by 


men  of  undoubted  difecrnment,  fufficient  reafuru 
for  rejecting  it  without  examination.  The  no 
lefs  abfurd  and  the  Ihocking  confequences  of  the 
mechanical  phil>>fophy  now  in  vogue  ihould  give 
us  the  fame  abhorrence;  and  ihould  make  us 
abandon  its  blood -Qaincd  road,  and  return  to  the 
delightful  paths  of  nature,  to  (urvey  tbe  works  of 
God,  and  teatt  our  eyes  with  thedilplays  of  mind, 
which  offer  themfelves  on  every  hand  in  defigns 
of  the  moft  extenfive  influence  and  the  moll  beau- 
tiful contrivance."   Enc.  Brit. 

Sect.  IV.   Of  the  Extent  of  Philosophical 
Study. 

Such  are  the  objects  of  this  Science,  the  fubjects 
of  philofophical  ftudy.  The  extent  of  the  fcience 
is  almoft  unbounded,  reaching  from  an  atom  to 
God  himfelf.  It  is  neceffary  for  the  fucce&fu! 
cultivation  of  this  immenfe  held  of  knowledge, 
that  it  be  committed  to  different  cultivators,  and 
that  its  various  portions  be  treated  in  different 
ways.  Accordingly,  the  various  taftet  of  men 
have  given  this  curiofity  different  directions;  and 
the  ftudy,  like  all  other  talks,  has  been  promoted 
by  this  divifior.  of  labour. 

Some  ingenious  raturalifts  have  attended  only 
to  the  appearances  of  fitnefs,  which  are  exhibited 
in  every  quarter  of  the  univerfe;  and  by  arrang- 
ing  thefe  into  different  clafles,  and  interpreting 
them  as  indications  of  thought  and  intention, 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  many  elides  of 
fentient  and  intelligent  beings,  actuated  by  pro- 
penhties,  and  directed  by  degrees  of  reafon. 
While  the  contemplation  of  thefe  appearances  in- 
dicates thought  and  defign  in  any  individual  of 
one  of  thefe  clafles,  and  brings  its  propenfities  sr.d 
purpofes  of  action,  and  the  ends  gained  by  thefe 
actions,  into  view,  the  contemplation  of  thefe 
propeniities,  purpofes,  and  ends,  occasions  an  in- 
ference of  a  much  more  general  kind. 

All  thefe  fentient  beings  give  indications  of 
knowledge  and  of  power ;  but  their  knowledge 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  powers  of  action, 
and  of  attaining  important  ends;  and  their  power 
is  neither  always,  nor  often  the  confequer.ee  cf 
their  knowledge.  Where  the  effects  of  their  ac- 
tions arc  moft  eminently  conducive  to  their  in- 
terefts,  the  power  of  attaining  thefe  ends  is  gene- 
rally independent  on  any  attention  to  the  fitniTi 
of  the  means,  ai  d  the  exertion  is  often  made 
without  their  even  knowing  of  the  end.  The 
well-being  of  the  individual  isfecured  againft  dan- 
ger by  an  extinctive  propenfity,  which  leads  it  to 
the  performance  of  the  nccefl.uy  at! ion,  which  ii 
thus  made  immediately  and  ultimately  deferable, 
.without  regard  to  its  ultimate  and  important  cod. 
Thus,  in  our  own  nature,  the  fupport  of  animal 
life,  and  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  fubfift- 
encc  by  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  which  fur- 
round  us,  are  not  intruftcd  to  our  apprehenfioi  s 
of  the  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  are  commit- 
ted to  the  lurer  guides  of  hunger  and  curioGty. 

There  is  alfo  a  connection  between  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  clafB,  different  from  that  which  .Trife* 
from  the  mere  refcmblance  of  tluir  extern.il  ap- 
pearance, or  even  of  their  prcpenfities  and  pur- 
fuits.  Thefe  propenfiti^s  are  fitch,  that  while 
each  individual  fc?k»  or'y  its  own  enjoyment, 
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frefe  enjoyment?  are  in  genmrtucti  as  contribute  gaining  certain  propofed  ends,  and  it  earriei  the 
>  the  fupport  of  the  fpeeies  and  the  enjoyment'  thought*  forward  to  an  arUst  ;  and  we  infer  a 

f  other  individual*.   Thus,  in  the  claffes  of  ani-  degree  of  Hull,  power,  and  good  intention  in  this 

iah,  and  in  human  nature,  the  continuance  of  Artift,  proportioned  to  the  ingenuity*  .extent,. 

>»e  race,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole,  are  and  happy  effect  which  <we  are  able  to  difcem  in 

at  intruded  to  the  apprehenfion  we  entertain  of  hit  works.     Such  a  contemplation  of  nature, 

he  importance  of  thefe  ends,  but  are  produced  by  therefore,  terminates  in  Natural  Theology, 

foe-operation  of  fexual  love  and  the  love  of  focicty.  or  the  difcovery  of  the  cxiftence  and  attributes  of 

Even  the  different  claffes  of  fentient  beings  are  God. 


onnected  together;  and  while  the  whole  of  each  Our  ideas  of  this  Sofxxmr  Mimd  arife  from 

lafs  aim  only  at  their  own  enjoyment,  they  con-  the  indications  of  deGgn  which  we  obferve.  Thefe 

ribute  alfo  to  the  well-being  of  the  other  clafles.  will  differ  from  our  notions  of  other  minds  only 

:von  man,  the  felfifh  lord  of  this  fubl unary  world,  in  the  degrees  which  we  are  able  to  obferve,  and 

i  not  the  unconnected  inhabitant  of  it.  He  can-  Which  we  aflign  to  thefe  faculties;  for  the  pheno- 

<ot  reap-  all  the  fruits  of  his  fi tuition,  without  menon  or  the  effect  is  not  only  the  mark,  but  alfo 

ontributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  thoufands  of  the  meafure  of  its  fuppufed  caufe.  Thefe  degrees 

be  brute  creation.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  proved,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  our  capacity  of  apprect* 

hat  while  one  race  of  animals,  in  confequence  of  ating  the  extent,  multiplicity,  and  variety  of  the 

ts  peculiar  propenfities,  fubfifts  by  the  deft  rue-  contrivance.   In  proportion  as  our  acquaintance 

ion  of  another,  the  fum  total  of  animal  life  and  with  the  operations  of  nature  around  us  is  extend- 

njoymeut  is  prodigioofly  mcYeafed.   See  a  very  ed,  we  perceive  higher  degrees  of  power,  flu  11, 

udicious  differtation  on  this  curious  and  puzzling  and  intention :  and  as  the  fcene  of  obfervation  ia 

ubject,  entitled  A  Pbilofophical  Survey  of  the  Ani-  unbounded,  we  cannot  affix  any  boundaries  to 

nal  Creation  ;  where  it  appears  that  the  increafe  thefe  attributes,  and  we  conclude  that  they  are  in- 

if  animal  life  and  enjoyment  which  is  produced  finite  or  unbounded  in  their  own  nature.  When 

*y  thefe  means,  beyond  what  could  poffibly  ob-  our  attentive  furvey  of  this  univerfe,  and  a  careful 

ain  without  it,  is  beyond  all  conception.    See  companion  of  all  its  parts,  have  made  us  conclude 

ike  wife  the  la  ft  edition  of  Kings  Origin  of  Evil,  that  it  is  one  defign,  the  work  of  one  Artift ;  we 

>y  Dr  Law,  late  bi (hop  of  Carl i fie.  muft  infer,  that,  His  power,  wifdom,  and  bene vo- 

In  fljort  the  whole  animal  creation  feems  con-  lence,  are  indeed  infinite, 
tected,  and  jointly  employed  in  increafing  the  fum  When  mankind  had  been  led  to  draw  this  con- 
otal  of  poffible  happinefs.  This  fitnefs  of  the  clufion  from  the  appearances  of  fitnefs  obferved 
■arious  propenfities  of  fentient  and  intelligent  be.  every  where  around  them,  tbey  confidered  that 
ngs,  this  fubferviency  to  a  general  purpofe,  ap-  conftancy  which  they  obferve  in  natural  operations, 
>ear  evident  marks  of  intention,  diftinct  from,  and  whether  in  the  material  Or  the  intellectual  fyftem, 
ndependent  of,  all  the  particular  intentions,  and  and  that  expectation  of,  and  confidence  in,  this 
uperior  to  them  all ;  and  thus  irrefiftibly  lead  to  conftancy,  which  renders  the  univerfe  a  fource  of 
nterthe  exiftence  of  a  supreme  mind,  directing  enjoyment  to  its  fentient  inhabitants,  as  the  coo- 
he  whole  of  this  intellectual  system,  while  fequencea  of  laws  impofed  by  the  Almighty  Ar- 
be  individuals  of  which  it  confifts  appear  the  un-  tift  on  his  works. 

lonffcious  inftruments  in  the  hand  of  a  great  artift,  This  view  of  nature  is  extremely  captivating, 

with  which  be  executes  his  grand  and  beneficent  and  has  engaged  the  curiofity  of  fpeculative  men, 

mrpofes.  refpecling  the  phenomena  of  mind  in  all  ages. 

But  the  bodies  of  the  inanimate  creation  are  Hence  the  general  laws  of  moral  fentiment  came 

>ot  only  conneded  with  each  other  by  a  mutual  to  be  confidered  with  attention.  This  gradually 

dependence  of  properties,  and  the  relation  of  cau-  ripened  into  a  regular  fy  ft  em  of  moral  duty,  a  ccom- 

ation,  but  they  are  alfo  conneded  with  the  fenti-  panied  by  its  congenial  ftudy,  the  inveltigation  of 

•nt  beings  by  a  fubferviency  to  their  purpofes  of  the  Jkmmum  bonum,  or  the  chief  conftituent  of  hu- 

•njoyment.  The  philofopher  obferves  that  this  man  felicity ;  and  thefe  two  branches  of  intellec- 

;onneclion  is  admirably  kept  up  by  the  conftancy  tual  fcience  were  always  kept  in  a  ftate  of  affocia- 

>f  natural  operations  and  the  expectations  of  in-  tion  by  the  philofophers  of  antiquity.   But  jurif- 

elligent  beings.  This  adjuftment,  this  fitnefs,  of  prudence,  the  fcience  of  government,  legislation, 

which  the  effeft  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  fentient  and  police,  were  certainly  previoufly  cultivated  as 

nhabitants  of  the  univerfe,  appear  to  be  the  effect  arts,  in  fubferviency  to  the  demands  of  cultivated 

jf  an  intention  of  which  this  enjoyment  is  the  final  fociety ;  and  all  thefe  fo  nearly  related  parts  of  the 

:aufc.  This  conftancy  therefore  in  the  operations  ftudy  of  human  nature  had  made  a  very  conOder- 

rf  nature,  both  in  the  intellectual  and  material  able  progrefs,  in  the  form  of  precepts,  for  directing 

world,  and  the  concomitant  expectation  of  fenti-  the  conduct,  before  fpeculative  men  treated  trem 

;nt  beings,  appear  the  effects  of  laws  impofed  on  af  fubjedf  of  pbilofophical  ftudy.   Our  moral 

the  different  parts  of  the  univerfe  by  the  Supreme  fentiments,  always  involving  a  feeling  of  oblig?- 

Mind,  who  has  formed  both  tbefe  claffes  of  be-  tion  are  exprtffed  in  a  language  confiderably  differ- 

ings  fo  admirably  fuited  to  each  other.  etit  from  the  ufual  language  of  pure  philofophy, 

~  v    nr  .                ...             _  fpeaking  of  things  which  ought  to  be  rather  than  of 

Sect.V.  Of  the  origin  of  Natural  Theo-  ^  ^  J*.  and  thiVdiftin<ftion  of  language 

L0OY'  was  increafed  by  the  very  aim  of  the  writers,  to 

To  thole  who.take  fuch  a  comprehenfive  view  influence  the  eonduB  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  their 

of  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  the  world  appears  a  fdjolars.    It  was  referred  for  modern  times  to 

worx  or  art,  a  fyftem  of  meana  employed  for  •  bring  lh;i  ftudy  into'  the  pure  form  of  philofophy, 
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fltl^^VS^r0^^^^^"^  which  Uke  place ia the maurriaifyftem.  Tb«i^ 

f^  ,mertrchfllng  tVfe  according  to  their  genera.,  ftriaion,  however,  is  improper,  becaufe  there  is 

inn.,?*  afccrtaioing  thcu  rcfcecjiv«.rapk$  by  an  no  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  wo  fo*m  our 

appeal  to  the  general  conduct  of  mankind  :  and  potions  of  thofe  laws,  and  reason  from  them,  both 

Eli    25  H!0dern  SK?8  °n  eth,C9'  JurifP^  Witt  refped  to  mind  and  body,    if  there  is  to  be 

2iS       therf  "  lcfs  fr<TCBt  reference  made-  aoy  reftriaiomand  if  any  part  of  the  itud-v  of  ife< 

to  the  ^  ordut.es,  orto  the  condiments  of  the  univerfc  is  to  be  excuZTin  the  appl^r,  a 

Jumm&t  than  among  the  ancients.  thefe  terms,  it  «  that  part  only  whkh  conlideri 

Sect.  VI.   Of  the  oricin  of  the  Intellectual  moral  obligation^and  rather  treats  of  Khn^; 

i.-.r*.  <i:\".  r         Scmaeis.  I    <  fo  A*  than  of  what  m.   But  Uick  i>  a  ccoiukul*.- 

BrSi rf  ?  r«  5",Pf  k  "f  a»lte°?S?1  ^afouin£  helrts  of  men,  indicaled  by  the  genera? Laws J 
^th  fi^s  could  r^t  be  ,n  the  nghu  Rules  of  ar.,  l^hich  a£ -obfcrved  hVthctr  SakE*.  2W 

parties  and  it  could  hardly efcape  the  notice  of  oJTnddewf. oi  fret  :  and  this  is  certailv  th/^i 
,nqu,fit,ve  m,nd8,  that  there  were  rules  of  truth  per  ufc  ofWtiS.  The  ir«cb wrk  JrVHel^. 
and>/*y^  as  well  as .of  r^/and  w^.  Tim,*/  ly  ufc  the  term  ZphjLe % ^thts  J.^^lf 

rjTsiti.  :«.it  all  rhefe  were  rofe-rior  to  thedoq.   ™d  in  i .  reft  rifled  f«f* K&L  Tn  trek 

Vot?cr  S,"f         '     '  b  S  be"'  aUl"'-   °"  concern^,  ft.  Jperation.  «  i. 

The         ,™  a^-hx.;...  i-        '  <•     ..    continual  meu^ior  or  figure,  depending  on  nrt 

tie  praffi  one"  n rtfi ^  virion.  a«for  I  f  PIV  f>"C'?-    **"  "  P°eu«atology  goto  no 

.ne'XJ;  m  ,  ^U^JTJ".!^^-  ««  K»»  founUin.TlnoXtae^ 


v^orld  Phenomena  of  tfie  material   in  Britain }  and  man  is  ft-il  coofidered  among  us 

The .  bodies  of  which  it  confiOs  are  evidently  SfiettjST W  ^  t0f  Md  fitted  f°r  * 

appearances,  naturIl  cau se s    n at u«* i    "fr™  *e  more  genemlly  ule  the  terms 

laws,  have  beta  2nenffl« >V£*La  f  JYMS  :  •»»«W^/^«f^4#«i*^  The  term  «o/«- 
A^s,  ua>c  oeen  genera^,  reftndted  to  thofe  ral  pbfyophy.  in  its  coomoS  aocepution,  »  of 
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Gets  extent.   The  field  of  phy Heal  investigation  is  have  arifen,  by  Contemplating  the  appearances  of 

ftil!  of  prodigious  extent;  and  its  different  depart-  animal  and  vegetable  life,  founded*  on  a  careful 

metits  require  very  different  treatments,  and  hare  obfervation  and  actnrate  defeription  r>f  the  w<in. 

engaged  m  their  cultivation  perfona  of  very  dif-  derfdl  machine.    The  phenomena  of  airatorqy 

ferent  talents.  ,  Would  be  gradually  difcrirh mated  and  .limbed  ; 

AH  the  various  fl&enotnena  of  the  materia!  fyf.  and  the  aerion  of  medicines,  and  the  practice  of 

tern  may  be  arranged  ihtd  two  chffes,  diftmguifh-  phyfie  and  forgery,  eftabliibed  in  the  form  of'a. 

ed  both  by  their  obja9»  and  the  manner  of  treat-  liberal  or  fcientific  art. 

ing  them.  The  ift  daft  comprehends  all  the ap-  < The  hufbandman  in  the  meantime  mnft  have 
pearances  which  are  exhibited  in  thtfeitJfMe  ino~  laboured  the  ground.  He,  too,  wag  tr.tereficd  in 
t:ons  of  bodies,  and  their  actions  on  each  other  <he  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
prodUdiogyfcj^We  mdtkn.  Thfc  ad  clafs  ebmpre-  -formed  fomc  rude  fyftem  or  the  fuhjeet  by  which 
heads  the  appearances  which  are  exhibitedrid  the  Me'regulnted  his  labours  ;  but  he  faw,  that  whnt- 
infrnjtbte  motions  and  actions  of  the  invifible  par-  ever  Was  the  nature  of  vegetable  life,  he  mult 
tides  of  matter.  • ;  work  hard,  and  he  would  fearch  about  for  ev 'ry 
Vfc  have  examples  of  the  phenomena  of  the  thing  which  could  diminifh  his  labour.  Theprn- 
firfV  clafs  in  the  planetary  motions,  tbe  motions  pertles  of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  inclined 
of  heavf  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  impulfe,  the  plane,  would  become  familiar  to  him;  and  witii- 
mofions  ahd  actions  of -machines,  the  pr^flnffe  but  knowing  on  whfrt  their  efficacy  depended,  he 
and  motion  of  fluids,  thefenfible  actions  of  mag-  ufed  them  wrth  Confident,  fagacity  ahd  effetf. 
netical  and  electrical  -  bodies,  and themotibns^of  The  ftrength  of  timber  the  pTeflirre  and  force  of 
light.  We  have  examples  of  tbe  ad  Clafs  in  ffie  Water,  were  daily  fcen  and  ufed  by  him  and  other 
phenomena  of  heat-Em!  mixture,  and  thole ,exh?-  ttrtifans  for  their  mutual  accommodation  ;  and 
bited  in  the  growth  of  animals  and  vegctable^'and  Ibnae  riide  principles  dn  thefe  fubjects  were  corn- 
many  phenomena  bf  folid,  fluid,  magnetics!,  elec-  mitted  to  memory.  Many  tools  and  Ample  ma- 
trical,  and  luminous  bodies,  id  which  no  change  chines  become farhiliar,  and  thus  the  general  pro- 
of place  can  be  obferved*  TbttS  there  is  a  dtftinc-  per  ties  of  matter,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  ac- 
t  ion  in  the  phenomena  fufficiently  great  to  *a!r-  tforis  of  bodies  on  each  other,  become  gradually 
rant  a  divifion  of  the  it udy,  and  to  make  us  ex-  objects  of  bbTcrration  and  improvement.  The 
pee\  a  more  rapid  improvement  by  this  divifion.  general  aim  is  tb  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 

«•  \rwr   rir.u.  \*»tL  «......'  a. work  by  the  faoSe  exertion.    When  a  man  finds, 

Sect,  VJI.  Oft*  Osiom  of  tie  useful  ArtS.  ^  b/jncrti(Wptne  ^gih  ^  bh  ,cver  hc  jj 

It*  improbable,  that  before  men  had  reeourfe  tb  ereafes  the  powefof  overcoming  refiftance,  curto^ 

agriculture  as  the  moft  certain  means  of  procuring  ftfy  and  intereft  lead  n?m  to  inquire  in  what  pro'- 

fubfiftence,  his  acquaintance  with  external  ftm-  portion  his  advantage  increafes.   When  he  finds 

fiances  was  principally  that  of  the  natural  hiftori-  that  a  double  length"gives  him  a  double  energy, 

an *,  confining  of  a  knowledge  of  their  fitnefs for  he  will  be  furprifed  and  mortified  to  find,  that  at 

food,  medicine,  or  accommodation,  their  places  the  end  of  the  day  he  has  not  performed  twice 

of  growth  or  habitation,  and  the  means  of  pro-  the  quantity  of  work :  but,  after  much  experience, 

curing  them,  depending  on  their  manner  of  life  he  wiH  learn,  that  every  increafe  of  energy,  by'a 

or  exHtence.   It  required  a  ftadied  attention  tb  machine,  is  nearly  compen fated  by  an  rhcVcafc  of 

thefe  ctrcumftanee*  to  give  rife  to  agriculture,  thne  in  the  performance  of  his  tafir; afid'tnusorc 

which  therefore  rgesier*lly  made  its  appearance  of  the  leading:  principles  of  practical  mechanics 

after  ' men  had  been  in  the  practice  of  keeping  was  inculcated  m  a  manner  not  to 'be  forgotten, 

flocks;  by  which  means  they  were  more  at  their  and  the  practical  mechanic  was  brought  to  fpecu- 

eafc,  and  had  feme  leiftire  to-attendto  the  objects  late  about  motion  and*  force,  and  by  gradual  and 

around  them,  and  in  particular  to  thofe  circum-  eafy  fteps  the  general  laws  of  fimple  motions  were 

ftances  of  foil  and  weather  which  affected  the  eftabliibed.  ; 

8  wll.'ISaVd^  Amp'*  m«nch«  wrrt  S.CT.VH1.  0/*.«rai.,/*M.T,M,r(£!. 

thuscftaWilhed,  they  Were  probably  the  firft  arts  It  is  clear  that  fuch  fpeeulations  could  not  be 

which  led  men  to  attend  to  the  operations  of  na-  carried  on,  nor  any  confiderable  knowledge  ac- 

tute ;  and  with  thefe  arts  the  general  jluAy  of  na-  quired,  without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 

tttte  was  thus  divided* into  two  different  branches,  meafurement ;  and  the  very  qucftion  which  the 

The  rude  phyfic'ian  wotrtd  be  at  firft  a  collector  of  mechanic  wifhed  to  folve,  would  lead  to  advances 

fpeeifics  {  but  by  degres  he  Would  obferve  refem-  in  this  art,  which  in  procefs  of  time  refined  itfelf 

blanccs  among  the  operations  of  his  drugs,  and  into  mathematics,  the  moft  perfect  of  all  the  fci- 

would  clafs  them  according  to  thefe  refemblances.  ences.   AH  the  phenomena  of  fenfible  motion  af- 

His  frequent  recourfe  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ford  employment  to  the  mathematician.    It  is 

for  medicines  would  caufe  him  to  attend  more  performed  in  a  double  or  triple  time,  through  a 

minutely  to  the  plants  which  he  had  occafion  to  double  or  triple  fpace,  by  a  double  or  triple 

ftudy  than  the  hufbandman  to  the  multitude  he  is  body,  by  the  exertion  of  a  double  or  triple  force, 

obliged  to  rear.   The  phyfician  then  would  learn  produces  a  double  or  triple  effect,  is  there  to  tbe 

to  think,  the  hufbandman  to  work.  An  analogy  right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards,  &c. 

bet  ween  tbe  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  In  fhort,  every  affection  of  motion  is  an  ob- 

could  hardly  fail  tb  engage  the  attention  of  the  ject  of  mathematical  difcufBon.   Such  a  fcience 

phyfician,  and  would  make  him  a  hot  an  ift.  muft  have  appeared  early  in  the  form  of  an  art,  in 

from  tbe  fame  fourco,  another  fcience  muft  confluence  of  the  nmtual  tranfactions  of  men. 

P  p  p  »  Thefe 
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Thefe  among  an  uncultivated  people  are  chiefly 
in  the  way  of  baiter.  Numben,  weight*,  and  mea- 
fures  would  of  confequcnce  foon  be  ftudied,  a  few 
of  the  properties  of  plane  and  folid  numbers  and 
figures  would  become  known,  and  the  operations 
of  multiplication  and  divilion,  where  arithmetic  is 
combined  with  geometry.  To  moft  mm  the  per- 
formance of  a  machine  is  a  more  attractive  object 
than  the  properties  of  a  figure,  and  the  property 
of  a  figure  more  entertaining  than  that  of  a  num- 
ber; but  the  fact  feeros  to  have  been  otherwjfe 
among  the  antients.  Before  Pythagoras  had  in- 
vented the  theorem  which  bears  his  name,  (See  Py- 
thagoras) and  which  is  among  the  firft  elements 
of  geometry,  he  had  reformed  the  Grecian  rnudc 
by  the  addition  of  a  ncte  to  their  fcale,  which  pro- 
ceeds on  a  very  refined  fpecul.it i on  on  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers ;  fo  that  among  the  Greeks  arith- 
metic in  uft  have  made  confiderablc  progrefs,  while 
geometry  was  yet  in  its  cradle:-  and  we  know  to 
what  aftonifhing  length  they  profecuted  the  fcience 
of  pure  geometry,  while  their  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical principles  was  almoft  nothing.  There  is 
fuch  a  diftance,  in  point  of  fimplicity,  between 
pure  mathematics  and  the  moft  elementary  mecha- 
nics, that  the  former  continued  to  make  rapid  fteps 
to  improvement  in  more  modern  times,  while  the 
latter  hardly  deferved  the  name  of  fcience  till  very 
latthy,  when  the  great  demand  for  it,  by  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures,  both  jrjterefted  many  in 
the  ftudy,  and  facilitated  its  progrefs,  by  the  mul- 
titude of  new  machines  invented .by  manufacturers 
and  artifans:  and  even  at  ptelent,  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  alraoft  every  new  invention  in  mecha- 
nics* and  the  fpeculatift  feldom  ha6  done  more 
than  improve  the  invention,  by  exhibiting  its  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  enabling  the  artift  to  correct  its 
imperfections;  and  now, fcience  and  art  go  hand 
in  hand,  mutually  giving  and  receiving  affiftance. 
The  demands  of  the  navigator  for  mathematical 
and  aft roDomic.il  knowledge  have  dignified  thefe 
feiences ;  and  they  are  no  longer  the  means  of  ele- 
gant amufement  alone,  but  merit  the  munificence 
of  princes,  who  have  erected  obfervatories,  and 
furnifhed  voyages  of  difcovery,  where  the  mathe- 
matical feiences  are  at  the  fame  time  cherilhed  and 
applied  to  the  moft  important  purpofes. 

SECT.IX.  Oftht  UNniSCOVERABLE  PHENOMENA 

/>/"Physics. 

In  various  branches  of  Pbyfics,  particularly  in 
the  operations  of  chemiftry,  for  inftancc,  the  im- 
mediate exertion  of  the  caufe  is  not  perceived  ;  all 
that  we  ohferve  is  the  aflembiage  of  particles  which 
obtains  before  mixture,  and  that  which  takes  place 
when  it  is  completed,  and  which  we  cor.fider  as 
its  refult.  The  procedure  of  nature  in  producing 
the  change,  is  unfeen  and  unknown.  The  fteps  are 
hid  from  our  observation.  We  are  net  only  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  which  determines  one  particle 
of  our  food  to  become  a  part  of  our  body  while 
others  are  rejected,  but  we  do  not  w-e  the  operation. 
We  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which  de- 
tern.  :uc8  a  particle  of  the  fulphuric  acid  to  quit 
the  foflil  alkali  with  which  it  is  united  in  Glauber 
£dt,  and  to  attach  itfelf  to  a  particle  of  magnefia 
,*h-cady  united  with  the  muriatic  acid,  which  alfo 
$nits  it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do  not  fee 
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the  operation.  The  particlei  and  their  motions 
are  not  the  ejects  of  our  fanes;  and  ail  that  we 
fee  is  the  Eplom  fait  snd  common  fait  Separated 
from  the  water  in  which  we  bad  formerly  dilTolved 
the  fal  mirabtle  and  the  muriated  magnefia.  The 
motions,  which  are  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
changing  caufes,  and  •  therefore  their  only  indica- 
tions* tharaBeriftics,  and  mea  fur  es^  fitted  to  ihow 
their  nature,  are  hid  from  our  view. 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  thefe  phenomena  is 
lefs  perfect  than  that  of  other  phenomena;  and  we 
muft  content  ourfclves  with  the  dffcovery  of  more 
.  remote  relations  and  more  remote  caufes,  and-  with 
our  ignorance  of  the  very  powers  of  nature  by 
which  thefe  changes  are  brought  about,  and  which 
are  cognofcible  only,  by  their  immediate  effect  s, 
viz.  the  motions  which  they  produce  unfeen.  The 
knowledge  which  we  do  really  acquire  is  fomr- 
what  fimilar  to  what  the  mechanical  philofophtr 
ha&  acquired  when  ,  be  .has  difcovered,  by  many 
experiments  «nd  inveftigations,  that  magnets  at- 
tract each  other  by  their  diffimilar  poles,  and  repel 
each  other  by  ther  fimilar  poles,  and  do  not  jet 
at  at1  on  any  bodies  but  load  ft  ones  and  iron.  JHere 
we  leave  undifcovered  all  that  is  moft  curioua  in 
the  phenomena,  viz.  how  thefe  attract  ion  •  and 
rcpulfions  are  produced ;  and  even  here  the  nv.g- 
netical  philofopher  has  the  advantage  of  fcerng'tbe 
agents  and  the  operation.      ■•  «  < 

Philosophers  attending  to  this  circum ft apec, 
that  even  in  thefe  cafes  the  changes. are  produced 
by  motions,  orconfift  in  motions,  however  unpen 
ceived  thefe  may  be,  have  concluded*  that,  the 
laws  according  to  which  nature  operates  in  pro- 
ducing thefe  changes  are  fimilar  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  her  operations  in  trie  fen fible  actions  of 
bodies,  or  are  included  in.  them;  and  that  the 
motions,  though  unfeen,  and  the  moving  forces, 
are  perfectly  fimilar.  They  haye  therefore  em- 
ployed fimilar  modes  of  iqveftigation,  applying 
the  laws  of  imful/e,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  ma- 
■  themalical  knowledge.  Of  this  we  have  many 
examples  in  the  writings  of  Pr  Frehtd,  Keil,  Ber- 
noulli, Hellham,  Bocrhaave,  Hartley,  and  others, 
who  have  delivered  theories- of  fermentation,  so- 
lution, precipitation,  cryftailization,  nutrition,  fc- 
cretion,  mufcular  action,  nay  even  of  fenfatioa 
and  intelligence,  founded,  as  they  think,  on  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  illuftrated  and  Supported  by 
mathematical  reafoning.  Lord  Verulam  himfelf, 
that  careful  and  Sagacious  diftinguiftier  of  intel- 
lectual operation,  has  gone  into  the  fame  track 
in  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  fire  and 
combuftion ;  and  even  Sir  Ifaac Newton  has  made 
Several  attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  though  with 
peculiarities  which  always  charaderife  his  dif- 
cuffions. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  philofophers  has  been 
fuch  as  they  had  reafon  to  expect ;  for  their  whole 
trains  of  reafoning  have  proceeded  on  analogies 
which  were  affumed  or  fuppofed  without  autho- 
rity. Thefe  ill-founded  analogies  have  been  mix- 
ed with  hypothefes  completely  gratuitous.  Cer- 
tain  forms  have  been  affigned  to  the  particles, 
and  certain  modes  of  action  have  been  laid  down 
for  them,  for  whofc  reality  we  have  not  the 
leaft  indication ;  and  thefe  fancied  forms  and  laws 
.of  action  have  been  fuch  as  are  either  felf-contra- 
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dietary  and  irfcftnfiftent,  or  fach  as  would  pro-  element,™  were  ignorant  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
duce  effect 'totally  different  from  thole  which  its  particles;  we  arc  perhaps  ftill  ignorant  of  this; 
nre,  obfer»edJj>:Thefe  atomkal  tbeorirj,  as  they  but  we  now  know  that  they  are  extremely  differ- 
are  called,'  trarrfgrefs  every  rule  of  philofb-  ent  from  what  they  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  be. 
phical  difcuffioo,  and  even  the  beft  of  them  It  is  but  in  a  very  few  cafes  of  chemical  combina- 
flre-  little  rwtter  than  trifling.  See  Optics,  tion*  that  we  even  know  what  are  the  ingredi- 
£  1^*^56.  :  ents:  it  is  therefore  too  foon  to  fpeculate  about 
This  kind  of  inquiry  has  of  late,  however,  be-  their  mode  of  nnion.  Our  ignorance  of  the  real 
come  more  rational  ;  and  along  with  the  improve-  events  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  is 
meot  and  extenfion  of  mathematical  philofophy,  ftill  greater.  Our  fir  it  bufinefs,  therefore,  is  to 
.philofophers.  have  given  over  their  incelfant  at-  proceed  in  the  accurate  examination  and  claflifi- 
,  tempts  to  explain  every  thing  by  impul/e.  We  cation  of  the  phenomena;  and,  without  attempting 
need  not  despair  therefore  of  making  lttll  farther  to  give  mechanical  explanations,  let  us  drop  thefe 
advance*,  if  we  will  content  ourfelves  with  going  bidden  operations,  and  augment  to  the  utraoft 
no  farther. than  Newton  has  done  in  his  explana-  cur  lift  of  frcondary  laws  of  vifible  connections, 
tion  of  the  planetary  motions.  He  has  immor-  All  the  mechanical  fpeculatioiis  of  Boyle  hirn- 
tatized  his  own  name«iand  bus  added  immenfely  (elf  about  the  fenfible  qualities  of  things  are  now 
to  our  ftock  of  ufeful  knowledge:  yet  he  ha6  ltop-  forgotten ;' but  bis  chemical  experiment.-  preferve 
gstfd  fhort  at  the  difcovery of  the  fact  of  universal  all  their  value,  and  are  frequently  referred  to. 
gravitation ;  and  aH  who  have  endeavoured  to  ex*  Thefame  may  be  faid  of  the  fagacious  Dr  Hales 
plain  Or  account  for  this  fad  have  only  expofed  whofe fanciful  notionsof  internal  conJliBt%  collisions  t 
t  hemic)  ves  to  pity...  The  road  to  farther  difcove-  and  ^vibrations,  have  hardly  diminished  the  value 
rift  hat  been  alfo. hinted  by  Sir  ifaac  Newton,  of  the  curious  fads  which  be  tm  eftabliihedin 
who  has  expreOed.hi*  fnfpicion,  that  as  the  great  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy, 
movements  of  the  folar  fyftem  are  regulated  by  This  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena, 
uwrcrfal  gravitation,  fo  the  mutual  actions  of  the  and  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
particles,  of  matter  arc  produced  and  regulated  which  is  to  be  acquired,  and  the  means  which  are 
by  tendencies  or  a  hmilar  kind,  equally  but  not  to  be  employed  for  the  fucceftful  profecution' of 
mare  inexplicable,  and  of  which  the  laws  of  ac-  thefe  two  branches  of  general  phyfics,  has  occa- 
lion  are  to  be  discovered  by  as  careful  an  atten-  fioned  a  farther  reftricrion  of  the  term  natural 
tion  to  the  phenomena*  and  by  the  fame  patient  philosophy,  at  lea  ft  among  Britifh  naturaliftE. 
thu.kn  r,  which  he  has  employed  on  the  plane-  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  ftudy  .of  phe- 
rary  motions.  And  a  beautiful  introduction  to  this  nomena  of  the  fir  ft  clafs,  while  thofe  of  the 
new  and  aimoft  unbounded  field  of  enquiry  has  fecund  have  produced  the  fciences  of  Chemis- 
been  given  us  by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Bosco.  try  and  Physiology..  Natural  philofophy 
irscw^  in. hialTbeory  of  Natural  Philofophy,  where  and  chemiftry  have  generally  been  made  par- 
he  has  fllown  haw  fuch  natural  tendencies,  fimi-  ticular  inftitutions  m  our  feminaries  of  learning, 
Jar  in  every  ultimate  particle  of  matter,  and  mo-  but  phyfiology  has  more  commonly  been  taught 
ilifted  by  conditions  that. are  highly  probable,  nay  in  conjunction  with  anatomy,  medicine,  and 
.ilro  aft  demon ftrable,  will  not  only  produce  the  botany.  .  .w  .  >w  . 
fenfible  forms  of  folidi t y,  hardnefs,  elafticity,  due-  The  phenomena  of  the-  fit  ft  clafs  hive  been  u- 
tiiity,  fluidity,  .*nd  vapours,  under  an  inconceiv-  fually  called  mechanical,  to  diftinguifh  them 
able  variety  Of  fubordinate  appearances,  and  the  from  thofe  obfervedio  the  operations  of  chemift- 
obfcrved  laws  of  fenfible  motion,  but  will  go  ry,  and  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy; 
far.  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  fufion,  con-  and  the  explanations  which  have  been  attempted 
gelation,  folution,  cryftallization,  dec.  &c.  8:c.  of  fome  of  the  laft,  by  applying  the  laws  obferv- 
both  in  chemiftry  and  phyfiology.  We  reoom-  ed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  firft  clafs,  have  been 
vnend  this  work  to  the  perufal  of  all  who  wilb-to  called  mechanical  explanations.  As  this  firft  clafs 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  internal  conftitution  of  is  evidently  but  a  part  of  general  phyfics,  there  i» 
natural  bodies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which,  the  fome  impropriety  in  giving  the  name  natural  phi- 
uniting  force*  produce  their  fenfible effeds.  Any  lofophy  to  a  courfe  of  doctrines  which  it  confined 
perfon,  poflefled  of  a  fmall  (hare  of  mathemati-  to  thefe  alone. 

cal  knowledge,  will  be  fatisfied  that  the  procefs  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  fince  the  terms  c hemijt- 

of  nature  is  not  very  different  from  what  he  de-  ry  and  pbyjhlogy have  been  applied  to  two  very 

Jcribes.  >  important  branches  of  general  phyfics,  we  think 

But  nature  opens  an  immenfe  and  inftructiye  that  a  more  fpecific  or  charaAertftic  name  might 

volume;  and  pofterity  will  long  find  employment  be  appropriated  to  the  other,  and  that  it  might 

in  the  perufal,  even  though  advancing  with  the  not  improperly  be  named  mechanical  philo- 

cagernefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  laft  century.   We  soph  y.    It  only  .remains  to  make  a  few  obfer- 

have.not  yet  arrived  at  the  thrcfhold  in  many  re-  vations  on  the  different  means  of  profecuting 

fearches.    In  many  parts  of  chemiftry,  for  in*  thefe  ftudies  fuccefsfully,  and  to  point  out  fome 

ftance,  we  are  as  yet  uncertain  with  refpect  to  the  advantages  which  may  fully  be  expected  from 

phenomena  tbemfelves,  which  are  the  (ubjects  of  a  careful  profecution  of  them ;  and  at  the  ad 

dtfeuffion.  The  compofition  of  bodies  muft  be  branch  is  fully  treated  under  the  articles  Chs* 

fully-  anderftood  before  we  explain  the  forces  mistky,  Physiology,  -Sec  we  (hall  confine 

which  unite  their  particles,  or  their  modes  of  ourfelves  to  what  is  ufually  called  natural 

action.  As  long  as  water  was  conGdered  as  ao  philosophy. 
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Mechanical.  Philosophy  may  be  defined, 
"  the  ftudy  ef  the  fenfibJe  motion*  of  the  bodies  of 
the  univerfctand  of  their  actions  producing  tbefe, 
v  with  a  view  to  difcover  their  caufos,  to  explain 
the  phenomena,  and  to  improve  art."  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  philofophical  difcuffion  pro- 
ceeds it,  that  "  every  change  which  we  obferve  in 
the  condition  of  thiegs  is  confidered  by  us  as  mn 
tffed,  indicating  the  agency,  characteeiflng  the  hind, 
and  meaiuring  the  degree  of  its  caufe." 

In  the  ftyleof  mechanical  philofophy,  the  caufe 
of  any  change  of  motion  it  called  a  moving  or 
changing  Force. 

The  dtfquifitions  of  natural  philofophy  muft 
therefore  begin  with  the  confederation  of  motion, 
carefully  noticing  every  affection  or  quality  of 
it,  fo  as  to  eftablifb  marks  and  meafures  of  every 
change ^>f  which  it  it  fufceptible;  for  thefe  are 
the  only  marks  and  meafures  of  the  changing 
forces.  This  being  done,  it  only  remains  to 
apply  them  to  the  motions  which  we  oblerve  in 
the  univerfe. 

From  the  general  principle  of  philofophical 
difenroon  already  mentioned,  there  flow  directly 
two  axioms;  I.  *'  Every  body  perftveret  in  a  ftate 
of  r .-'/?,  or  of  uniform  rrcliiineai  motion*  unleft 
affected  by  feme  moving  force,  %>  Every  change 
of  motion  is  ip  the  direQion  and  in  the  degree  of  the 
force  imprejfed?'  Tbefe  are  ufoally  called  the 
laws  of  motion.  They  are  more  properly 
la*s  of  human  judgment,  with  refpect  to  mo- 
tion* Perhaps  they  are  neceffary  truths,  unlefs 
it  be  alleged  that  the  general  principle,  of  which 
they  are  neceffai  y  confequen«cs,  is  itfelf  a  con- 
tingent, though  univerf.il  truth.  By  thefe  two 
axioms,  applied  in  ak/lroQo  to  . every  variety  of 
motion,  we  eftablifli  a  fyftem  of  general  doctrines 
concerning  motions,  according  as  they  are  fimple 
or  compounded,  accelerated,  retarded,  rectilineal, 
curvilinc.il,  in  tingle  bodies,  or  in  fyftems  of 
connected  bodies;  and  we  obtain  corref ponding 
charaeteriftics  and  meafures  of  accelerating  or 
retarding  forces,  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  fimple 
or  compound.  , 

For  an  Uluftrious  example  of  this  abftract  fyftem 
of  motion  and  moving  force?,  fee  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
Math.  Princ.  of  AW.  Phitof.  Book  I.  Eider's  Me- 
eh  ante  a,  five  Scieniia  Motuj,  Herman's  Pheronomia* 
five  de  Viribus  Corporum,  and  D'Alembert's  Traite 
de  Dynumtquey  are  alfo  excellent  works.  In  this 
abftraci  fyftem  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  cafual 
differences  of  moving  forces,  or  the  fources  from 
which  they  arife.  It  is  enough- to  characterise  a 
double ;  accelerating  force;  for  inftance,  that  it 
produces  a  double  acceleration.  It  may  be  a 
weight,  a  It  ream  of  water,  the  pre  flute  of  a  man ; 
and  the  fprce,  of  which  it  ia  Cud  to  be  double, 
may  bo  the  attraction  <jf  a  magnet,,  a  current  of 
air,  or  the  action  of  a  fpriug.  • 

Having  eftabliOjed  theft  general  doctrines,  the 
phUofopber  applies  them  to  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  univerfe,  to  difcover  the  natuic  of  the  forces 
which  really  exift,  and  the  Jaws  by  which  their 
operations  are  regulated,  and  to  explain  interefting 
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but  fubordinate  phenomena.  This  is  the  chic 
bufinefs  of  the  mechanical  philofopher. 

The  phenomena  muft  be  clafled  according  • 
their  refemblances,  which  infer  a  refemblance  a 
their  caufes,  and  tbefe  claffes  muft  be  arranged 
according  to  fome  principle.  We  have  feen  no 
method  which  appears  to  as  left  exceptioaahk 
than  the  following. 

The  principle  of  arrangement  ia  the  generality 
of  the  phenomena ;  and  the  propriety  of  adopting 
it  arifes  from  the  probability  it  give*  of  readily 
difcovertng  the  mo  ft  general  actuating  force*, 
whofe  agency  is  implicated  ia  all  other  phenomena 
of  left  extent;  and  therefore  fbould  be  previouf  y 
di  feu  fled,  that  we  may  detect  the  difcriminating 
circumftancet,  which  characterife  the  fubordinate 
phenomena,  and  mark  the  diftinguifhing  inferior 
oatural  powers. 

The  moft  general  of  all  phenomena  it  the 
curvilineal  motion  of  bodies  in  free  fpaee ;  it  is 
obferved  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  folar 
fyftem.  The  mechanical  hilt  ory  of  natore  begins, 
therefore,  with  aftronomy.  Here,  from  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  it  evinced 
the  fad  of  the  mutual  deflection  of  every  body 
towards  every  other  body,  and  this  in  the  id  vent 
proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  diftance,  and  the 
direct  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  matter.  This 
is  the  fact  of  universal  gravitation,  indi- 
cating the  agency,  and  meafuring  the  intenfity,  «f 
the  uaiverfal  force  of  mutual  gravity. 
-  The  natural  philofopher  next  proceeds  to  point 
out  all  the  particular  facts'  which  are  compre- 
hended under  this  general  fact,  and  whofe  pecu- 
liarities characterife-  the  different  movements  of 
the  folar  fyftem ;'  'that  is,  in  the  language  of 
philofophy,  he  gives  a  theory  or  explanation  of  the 
fubordinate  phenomena;  .the  elliptical  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets,  their  mutual  difrurbancesj 
the  lunar  irregularities  ;  the-  oblate  figurt?  of  the 
plartets;  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis;  the 
precefiion  of  the  equinoxes ;  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides  and  trade  winds ;  and  he  conclude! 
wkh  the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of  bodies 
projected  on  the  furface  of  this  globe,  and  the 
motion  of  pendulums.       ,         Jji  . 

He  alfia  takes  notice  of  die  applications  which 
may  be  made  to  the  arts  of  life  of  the  varioui 
doctrines  which  are  fucceffi  vely  eftablifhed  ;  inch 
as  chronology,  aftronomicai  calculation,  dialling, 
navigation,  gunnery,  and  the  meafuring  of  time. 

If  a  fquare  parcel  of  fand  be  lying  on  the  table, 
and  the  finger  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it  to  pufh 
it  along  the  table,  that  part  it  removed  where  you 
will,  but  the  reft  remains  in  its  place;  but  if  it  be 
a  piece  of  fand  ftone  of  the  fame  material*  and 
fhape,  and  the  finger  is  applied  as  before,  the 
whole  is  moved ;  the  other  parts  accompany  the 
part  impelled  by  the  finger  in  all  its  motions. 

From  the  moon's  accompanying  the  earth  in 
all  its  motions  round  the  fan,  we  infer  a  moving 
force  which  connects  the  moon  and  earth.  It 
like  manner,  we  muft  conclude  that  a  moving 
force  connects  the  particles  of  the  ftone ;  for  wt 
give  the  mnw  force  to  every  thing  which  produces 
motion :  We  call  it  the  force  of  cohesion;  a  term 
which,  like  gravitation,  exprefles  merely  a  Met. 

This 
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This  feems  to  be  the  next  phenomenon  of  the  the  abftract  doctrines  of  dynamics,  and  who  has 
uoiverfe  in  point  of  extent.  attended  carefully  to  the  many  analogies  betweew 

Having,  from  the/ general  phenomenon,  efta-  the  phenomena  of  gTaritation  and  cohefiou,  witT 
blifhed  the  exiftence  of  this  force,  the  philofopher  entertain  very  different  notions  of  this  matter, 
proceeds  to  afcertam  the  taws  by  which  its  exer-  He  will  be  fo  far  from  thinking  that  the  produc- 
tions arc  regulated ;  which  is  the  afcertaining  ha  tioo  of  motion  by  imfulfe  is  the  moll  familiar 
Jiftincf  ive  nature  and  properties.  This  he  does  fact  in  nature,  that  he  will  acknowledge  it  to  be 
in  the  fame  way  that  he  afcertarned  the  nature  of  comparatively  very  fare,  if  indeed  it  has  ever"  bttlt 
planetary  graviution ;  viz.  by  obferving  more  obferved*  (See  OfficS,  §  t$A%  *S5'J  Aod  he 
particularly  the  various  phenomena.  wilt  be  difpofed  to  think  that  the  production  of 

Here  is  opened  a  mo  ft  exten  five  and  varied  field  motion  in  this  cafe  ia  precifely  fimilar  to  what 
af  obierration,  in  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  we  obferre  when  we  gently  pufh  one  floating 
that  Wry  little  regular  and  marked  pYOgrefS  has  magnet  towards  another,  with  their  fimilar  poles 
uoen  made.  The  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and  fronting  each  other.  There  Will  be  the  fame1 
he  consequent  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  coil-  production  of  motion  m  the  one  and  diminution, 
ceding  forces,  appear  as  yet  inconceivably  great ;  of  it  in  the  other,  and  the 'feme  uniform  motion 
and  there  feems  little  probability  of  our  being  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity;  and,  in  this 
lble  to  detect  in  them-  all  any  famenefa,  Combined  cale  of  the  magnets,  he  fees  completely  the  mv 
with  any  other  diftinguiflring  Circtimftartcefe,  as  we  cefTity  of  a  law  of  motion,  Which  is  not  an  axiom , ' 
liavo  daw  in  the  cafe  of  gravity.  Y<*f  Boftovich  but  is  obferved  through  the  whole  of  nature, 
>asthown  clearly, that,althoagh  we  fhoutd  fuppofe  and  which  receives  no  explanation  from  any 
sverylatomAf  matter  fd  be  endued  with  a  perfectly  hypothecs  of  an  intervening  fluid,  but  is  even 
Imilar  force,  acting  in  a  certain  determined  ratio '  totally  in  confident  with  them  ;  viz.  that  every 
oi  the  imperceptible  diftanoes  at  which  the  par*  action  of  one  body  on  another  is  accompanied  by 
iclesof  atttter  are  arranged  with  refprct  to  each  an  equal  and  oppofite  action  of  that  other  On  the 
it  her,  the  external  appearance  may  and  muft  fir  ft."  This  is  ufually  called  the  equality  of  a8htt 
*a»e  all  that  variety  which  we  obferve.  He  alfo  and  rtaQion  /  I*  hr  umverfaJ;  and  it  hi  a  neceflafy' 
hows  how,from  the  Operation  of  this  force,  mnft  eonfequence  of  the  perfect  flmilarity  of  the  cor- 
irife  foma  of  the  m-oft  general  and  important  pnfcular  forces  of  the  fame  kinds  of  matter.  This 
>h  en  omen  a  which  characterHe  the  different  forma  general  fact,  unaccountable  on  the  hypothefis  of 
yf  tangible  boditw  •  impelling  fluids,  is  confidercd  in  the  planetary 

The  chief  varieties  of  the  action  of  this  Cor-  motions  as  the  unequivocal  indication  of  the 
•  vscular  force  are  obferved  on  the  bodies  fomenefs  of  that  gravity  which  regulates  them  aH. 
which  we  call  bard*  /oft*.  Mid*  fluid,  vaporous,  We  fliould  draw  the  fame  conclufion  here,  that 
>rittlr,  dttBlle*  tlaflic.  We  fee  in  fiances  where  the  the  particles  of  tangible  matter  are  connected  by 
>arts  of  bodies  avoid  each  other,  and  require  ex-  equal  and  mutual  forces,  which  are  the  immediate 
eroal  force  to  keep  them  together,  or  at  certain  unfit  of  all  their  fenfible  aflions,  and  that  thefe 
'mall  diftanoes  from  each  other.  This  is  familiar  forces,  like  gravitation,  vary  with  every  change  of 1 
n  air,  vapours,  and  all  compreffible  and  etafllc  diftance  and  fituat'ron. 

jodiea.  t  *  *  ■     :  '  ■  '*  ■-•  The  laws  of  collifion  and  impulfion  being  thue 

This  is  evidently  a  moft  intereRfng  fubject  of  eftablifhed,  either  as  original  facts;  or  as  confe- 
nquiry.  On  the  nature  and  action  of  thefe  cor-  qnences  of  the  agency  of  equal  and  mutual  forces 
mlcular  forces  depends  the  ftrength  or  firmnefs  which  connect  the  particles  of  matter,  the  phito* 
>f  folids,  their  elafticity,  their  power  of  commu-  fopher  confiders,     •  ' 

ticating  motion,  the  preffure,  and  riiorion,  and      a.  The  production  of  motion  by  the  interven* 
mputfe  of  fluids ;  nay,  on  the  lame  adidns  depend  tioo  of  fblid  bodies,  where,  by  reafon  of  thecohe- 
lil  the  chemical  and  phyfiological  phenomena   Gon  of  matter,  fome  of  the  motion*  are  neceifariry 
>t   expanfion,  fufion,  congelation,  vaporifation,  confined  to  certain  determinate  paths  or  directions. 
:<  >n  dei  i  fat  ion,  foiu  tion,  precipitation,  abforpt  ion,   This  is  the  cafe  in  all  motions  round  fixed  points  ^ 
Secretion,  fermentation,  and  animal  and  vegetable  or  axes,  or  along  planes  or  curves  which  Mr 
roncocfion  and  afllmilatiou.  Out  of  this  immenfe   oblique  to  the  action  of  the  forces.   This  part  1 
tore  of  phenomena,  we  felect  thofe  which  lead'  of  the  ftudy  contains  the  theory  of  machines*-/ < 
lirectly  to  the  produftion  or  modification  of  pointing  out  the  principles  on  which  their  energy  ' 
enfible  motion.  depends,  and  eonfequent ly  furnilhtng  maxima  r 

i.  The  communication  of  motion  among  de-  for  their  Conftrnction  and  improTementv  (Sen- 
ached  and  free  bodies,  eftablilhing  ffce  laws  of  Mechanics.    But  thefe  observations  do-  not • 
onpulfe  or  collifion.  This  has  always  been  con-  complete  the  difcuffion  of  the  mechanifm  of 
iciered  as  the  elementary  ddctrine  of  mechanical   folid  bodies;  they  are  not  only  fofid  anti  ineit, 
>hilofophy,  and  as  the  moft  familiar  fact  obferved  but  they  are  alfo  heavy;  therefore  the  action  of 
n  the  material  world ;  and  in  aH  ages  philofopher*  gravity  muft  be  combined  with  the  confequences 
lave  been  anxious  t6  reduce' all  actions  of  bodtea  of  foHdity.  This  will  lead  to  dHcuffions  about ' 
yn  each  other  to  impulfe,  and  have"  never  thought  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  theory  and  conftrnction 
i  phenomenon  completely  explained* 6t  accounted  of  arches  and  roofs,  the  principles  of  liability  and 
or,  till  it  has  been  ihown  to  be  a  cafe  of  bnputfe.   equilibrium,  the  attitudes  of  animals,  and  many 
This  it  is  which  has  given  rife  to  a  great  variety  particulars  of  this  kind.  1  •*» 

>f  ridiculous  and  untenable  hypothefeS.  (See  ^  The  philofopher  will  now  turn  his  attention  ■ 
3»tics,  §  S53— 156.)  Bnt  the  philofopher  who  to  another  form,  in  which  tangible  matter  exh>;> 
laa  begun  the  mechanical  ftudy  of  nature'  by  Wti  many  interefting  phenomena,  viz.  FiAmdi- 
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ty.  Sir  Kmc  Newt  on  toys,  "  a  fluid  is  a  body  Uhriiim  and  liability  of  fhips'.i  the' mot  ion  of  (hips 
who/*  partitks  jieid  to  the fmalltft imprrjtott,  and  through  the  waters;  the  adioa  of  the  wind*  an 
hj  f o  y^Uing,  are  eaji/jf  moved  among  tbemfelves."  the  fails ;  and  the  whole  art*  of  marine  cooftroc* 
But  this  definition  is  not  thought  fufficientiy  pre-   tion  and  feamanfhip. 

cife,  as  the  won! a,  fmalUjl  imprtrfio*,  and  eajih  Another  general  form  of.  tangible  matter  ex- 
moving*  convey  no  {determinate  idea.  JEuler  of-  dibits  very  different  phenomena,  which  arc  alio 
rers  fame  very  plaufiblc  reafons  for  doubting  extremely  iutereftiog  $  vms,  vapour.  AH  the  va. 
whether  it  will  account  for  the  horizontal  fur-  pours  known  are  heavy  fluids :  they  are  there- 
face,  and  the  complete  propagation  of  preflure  fore  fubitd.to  all  the  Jaws,  of  prerTure  and  in- 
through  the  fluid  in  every  direction  ;  and  there-  pulfe,  which  have  been  confidcred  under  the  arti. 
fore  prefers  feleding  thii  la phenomenon,  the  pro-  cies  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics.  But 
pagation  of  prefTure  quaqua  verfam,  as  the  cbarac-  they,  are  fufceptible  of  great  coropreffion  by  the 
teriftic  cf  fluidity,  becaufe  a  body  having  this  adion  of  external  forces,  and  expand  again  when 
conft  i  tut  ion,  will  have  every  other  obferved  pro-  thefc  forces  are  removed.  Jh  consequence  of  this 
perty  of  a  fluid.  But  this  definition  is  hardly  cornprefjfion  and  expanfion*  the  general  pheno- 
perfpiouous,  and  the  objections  agamft  Newton**  mena  of  fluidity  receive  great  and,  important  mo- 
rn ore  intelligible  definition  are  not  unanfwerable. ,  difications;  and  this  clafa  of  fluids  requires  a  par- 
Bofcovich  defines  a  fluid  to  be,  a  bodytubofe  par-  t  icular  confederation. ,  As  air  is  a  familiar  instance, 
tides  exert  the  fame  mutual  Jorces  in  all  diredions ;  this  branch  of  mechanical  phi  lofophy  hat  been 
and  fhows,  that  fuch  particles  muft  be  indifferent,  called  pneumatics..  Under  this  head  we  confi- 
as  to  any  pofition,  with  refped  to  each  other.  If  der  the  prelTure  pf  the  atmosphere,  and  its  ef- 
no  external  force  ad  on  them,  they  will  have  no  •  feds,,  both  or,  folid  and  fluid  bodies.  It  .produces 
tendency  to  arrange  thcmfelves  in  one  pofition,  the  rife  of  waters  or  other  fluids  in  pumps  and 
rather  than  another;  differing  in  this  refped  from  fyphons,  and  gives  us  the  theory  of  their  con- 
the  particles  of  folid,  or  foft,  or  vifcid  bodies;,  ft  ruction  :  it  explains,  many  curious  phenomena 
which  require  fome  force  to  change  their  refpedive  >.  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  mot  ions  m  the  atmofperc, 
pofitions,  and  which  recover  thefe  pofitions  again  and  their  connection  with  the  preflure  of  the  air, 
when  but  gently  dilVurbed.  He  illuftrates  this  and  its  effed  on  the  barometer  or  weather  glafs. 
diftindion  very  beautifully,  by  comparing  a  par-  Air,  in  motion,  is  called  wind;  and  it  may  be 
eel  of  balls  thrown  on  quicklilver,  and  attracting  employed  to  impel  bodies.  The  theory  of  its  ac- 
each  other,  with  a  parcel  of  magnets  in  the  fame  tion,  and  of  its  refiftance  to  moving  bodies,  are 
fituation.  The  balls  will  fticlt  together,  but  in  any  therefore- to  be  confidered. 
pofition;  whereas  the  magnets  will  always  effed  a  Befides  their  motions  of  progreffion,  &c  fuch 
particular  arrangement.  as  we  obferve  in  winds,  cpmpreffible  or  elaftic 

When  the  characterise  phenomenon  of  fluidi-  fluids  are  fufceptible  of  what  may  be  termed  in- 
ty  has  been  feleded,  the  philofopher  proceeds  to  ternaJ  motion;  a  kind  of  undulation,  where  the 
combine  this  property  with  gravity,  and  eftablifh-  contiguous  parts  are  thrown  into  tremulous  vi- 
es the  dodrines  of  hydrostatics,  or  of  the  orations,  in  which  they  are  alternately  condenfcd 
preflure  and  equilibrium  of  heavy  fluids,  the  pro-  and  rarefied  ;  and  thefe  undulations  are  propa- 
pagation  of  this  preflure  in  every  direction ;  and  gated  along  the  mafs  of  elaftic  fluid,  much  in  the 
demo  nft  rates  the  horizontal  ty  of  furface  aflumed  fame  way  in  which  we  obferve  waves  to  fprcad 
by  all  perfed  fluids.  Thefe  dodrines  and  pnn-  on  the  furface  of  water.  Thefe  undulations  are 
ciples  enable  us  to  determine  fcveral  very  inte-  alio  the  more  ordinary  caufes  of  found.  A  trem- 
retting  circumftances  refpeding  the  mutual  pref-  bling  chord,  or  fpring,  or  bell,  agitates  the  air  ad- 
fure  of  folids  and  fluids  on  each  other;  the  pref-  joining  to  it:  thefe  agitations  are  propagated  a- 
fures  exerted  on  the  bottoms  and  fides  of  vefl'eU  ;  long  the  air,  and  by  its  intervention  agitate  the 
the  fupport,  and  whole  mechanifm  of  floating  bo-  organ  of  hearing.  The  mechanifm  of  thefe  «ndu- 
dies,  &c.  lations  has  been  much  ttudied,  and  furnifbes  a 

He  then  confiders  how  fluids  will  move  when  very  beautiful  theory  of  muficat  harmony, 
their  equilibrium  of  preflure  is  deftroyed ;  and  e-  The  philofopher  examines  the  law  of  compref:- 
ftablifhcs  the  dodrines  of  hydraulics,  contain. ,  bilttjf  of  air  and  other  elaftic  fluids;  and  thus  pen 
ing  all  the  modifications  of  this  motion,  arifing  the  knowledge  of  the  confiitution  of  the  atmoi- 
from  the  form  of  the  veflels,  or  from  the  intenfi.  phere,  and  of  the  adion  of  thofe  fluids  when  etn- 
ty  or  direction  of  the  preflure  which  occafions  it.  ployed  to  impel  folid  bodies.  Gunpowder  con- 
And  this  fubjed  is  complrated  by  the  confident,  tains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  per manently  elaftic 
tion  of  the  refiftance  which  fluids  oppofe  to  the  air,  which  may  be  let  at  liberty  by  inflammation, 
motion  of  folid  bodies  through  them,  and  their  When  this  is  done  at  the  bottom,  of  a  piece  of 
impulfe  on  bodies  oppofed  to  their  adion.  Thefe  ordnance,  it  will  impel  a  ball  along  the  barrel, 
are  very  important  matters,  being  the  founda-  and  difcharge  it  from  the  muzzle,  in  the  fame  way 
tion s  of  many  mechanical  arts,  and  furnifliing  us  that  an  arrow  is  impelled  by  a  bow.  Having  thus 
with  fome  of  our  moA  convenient  and  efficacious  discovered  in  what  degree  this  air  prefus  m  pro- 
powers  for  impelling  machines.  They  arc  alfo  portion  to  its  expanfion,  we  difcover  its  adion  on 
of  very  difficult  difcuflion,  and  are  by  no  means  the  ball  through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece, 
completely  inveft igated.  Much  remains  to  be  and  the  velocity  which  it  u  ill  finally  roronmni- 
done,  both  for  perfecting  the  theories,  and  for  catc  to  it.  Hence  the  theory  of  aitillery  and  of 
improving  the  arts  which  depend  on  them.-  On  mines.  Cbcmiltry  teaches  us,  that  molt  bodies 
thefe  dodrines  depend  the  knowledge  of  the  mo-  can  be  converted  by  fire  into  elaftic  fluide,  u  hich 
lions  of  rivers  and  of  wa><*;  the  buoyancy,  equU  can  be.  employed  to  ad  on  other  bodies  in  the 
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way  of  preflu/e  or  impulfe.  They  have  become  it  was.  not  till  40  minutes  after  the  fun  illuminate  d* 
nterefting  by  being  employed  as  moving  forces   one  of  Jupiter's  fatcllitcs  th.it  it  was  feen  by  an 
n  fome  very  powerful  machines.   See  Projeo   inhabitant  of  this  gl >be.    If,  therefore,  a  fun  were 
ni.Ls.  juft  created,  it  would  be  40  minutes  before  Jupi- 

The  magnctical  phenomena  between  magnets  ter  would  be  illuminated  by  him,  and  zco  before 
md  iron,  have  long  attracted  attention  :  and  the  the  Georgian  planet  would  be  illuminated.  Here 
ne  to  wf.ich  the  polarity  of  the  loadftone  has  then  is  motion.  It  is  therefore  juftfy  fuppofedy 
:>een.  applied,  in  directing  the  courfe  of  a  fhip  and  indeed  is  highly  probable,  that  there  is  fomc- 
.h rough  the  pathlofs  ocean,  has  rendered  thefe  thing  moved ;  but  it  is  ftill  dodbted  whether  thit 
phenomena  extremely  interefting.  (See  Magne-  fomething,  which  we  call  light,  is  a  matter 
rtsM.)  Confiderable  progrefa  has  been  made  in  emitted  from  the  (hining  body,  and  moving  with 
he  arrangement  and  generalization  of  them ;  but  great  velocity,  and  acting  ou  and  affected  bjr  otbef 
he  attention  of  philofophcr*  was,  as  ufual,  mif-  bodies,  in  the  various  phenomena  of  optics;  of 
placed,  by  attempting  to  difcover  the  ultimate  whether  it  is  a  certain  Jlate  of  a  medium  which  19 
:aufe  of  magnetifm.  ,Dr  Gilbeat  of  Colchefter  thus  propagated,  as  we  fee  that  waves  are  propa- 
vas  the  firft  who  confidered  the  magnctical  phe-  gated  along  the  furface  of  water,  or  fonorous  un- 
loroena  in  a  truly  philofophical  manner ;  and  bis  dulations  through  the  mafs  of  air,  while  the  wa- 
reatife  De  Magnete,  pubhlhed  in  1580,  may  be  ter  or  air  itfelf  is  hardly  moved  out  of  its  place* 
:onfidered  as  one  of  the  mod  perfect  fpecimens  See  Light,  §4.  8cc. 

:>f  the  Baconian  or  inductive  logic.  JEpinus's  There  are,  however,  many  chemical  facts,  and 
Tcntamcn  Thcor'ue  Magnctifmi  is  alfo  a  moft  va-  fads  in  the  vegetable  economy,  which  give 
uable  work.  ftrong  and  almoft  undeniable  indications  of  light 

Another  clafs  of  mechanical  phenomena  have  a  being  a  body  capable  of  chemical  union  with  the 
.-onftderable  affinity  with  the  magnctical;.  viz.  thofe  other  ingredients  of  fubl  unary  bodies,  and  of  be- 
>f  Elect* icitv.  Certain  bodies  when  rubbed  or  ing  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  under  its  own  form* 
jtherwife  treated,  attract,  and  repel  other  bodies,  as  the  caufc  or  medium  of  vifioo.  But  thefe  are 
md  occafion  a  great  variety  of  fcnfible  motions  queftions  fimilar  to  thofe  about  the  caufc  of  gravity, 
n  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philofophers  have  and  totally  unneceflTary  for  eftaMifhing  a  complete 
jaid  much  attention  to  thefe  appearances  of  late  theory  of  the  optical  phenomena,  the  nature  of  vU 
rears,  but  have  not  been  more  fuccefsful  in  efta-  fion,  the  caufe  of  colours,  the  phenomena  of  the 
>lifhing  a  complete  theory  of  them,  than  in  th«  rainbow,  halos,  and  periheliums,  &c.  8cc±  Such  is 
rafe  of  magnetifm.  Franklin  and  iBpinus  have  the  field  of  enquiry'  to  the  mechanical  philofopher 
>eeo  moft  fuccefsful  in  this  refpect.  Dr  Frank-  of  the  prefent  day.  We  may  hope  to  extend  it  > 
.in  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  moft  judi-  but  we  mult,  in  the  firft  place,  perfect  our  know* 
:iou8  comparifon  of  the  phenomena :  which  has  ledge  of  the  fenfible  motions  and  actions  of  bo* 
•nabted  him  to  eftablUh  a  few  general  laws,  aU  dies.  Thofe  of  fluids  ftill  demand  much  invef- 
noft  as  precifc  as  thofe  of  Kepler,  and  of  equally  tlgation;  and  till  thefe  are  thoroughly  underftood, 
•xtenfivc  influence.  His  difcovery  too  of  the  it  is  too  foon  to  attempt  penetrating  further  into 
dentity  of  thunder  and  electricity,  has  given  im>   the  rccefles  of  nature. 

jortance  to  the  whole  fubject.  There  are  many  In  this  ftudy,  it  is  found,  that  every  change 
>henomena  of  electricity  which  cannot  be  called  which  c«n  be  obferved  in  the  ftate  ot  a  body, 
nechanical,  yet  are  curious  and  interefting,  and  with  refpect  to  motion  by  the  action  of  another 
:oatimie  to  engage  much  of  the  public  attention,  body,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  oppofite 
The  appearances  presented  by  our  fenfe  of  fee-  change  in  the  ftate  of  that  body.  Thus,  in  the 
ng  form  another  branch  of  natural  philofophy  in  phenomena  of  gravitation,  it  is  obferved  that  the 
ill  feminaries  of  learning.  See  Optics.  They  deflections  of  the  fun  and  planets  arc  mutual, 
i  re  not  however  properly  mechanical  phenomena.  The  fame  thing  is  obferved  in  the  actions  of  mag- 
rbc  nature  of  Light  is  ftill  a  fecret.  The  gene,  nets  on  each  other  and  on  iron  ;  it  is  alfo  obfer- 
nl  laws  of  optics,  however,  arc  fo  few,  fo  Ample,  vedin  the  attractions  and  repulfions  of  electrical 
ind  fo  precife,  that  our  theories  are  more  perfect  bodies;  and  it  obtains  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
n  this  fcience  than  in  any  other  branch  ot"  phy-  impulfe  and  of  corporeal  preffure.  It  is  therefore 
ics,  though  as  yet  far  removed  from  the  rank  of  an  univerfat  law  of  motion,  that  aHlon  is  always 
>rimary  facts.  Many  unknown  events  happen  equal  and  oppofite  to  rcaSion :  but  this  mult  be  con- 
>trfore  the  phenomenon  comes  under  the  hands  fidered  merely  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  contingent 
»f  the  ordinary  optician,  fo  as  to  become  the  fub-  law  of  nature,  like  that  of  gravitation.  Much 
ects  of  the  fimple  Uwa  of  reflection  and  refraction,  falfe  reafoning  ha9  beeri  introduced  into  mechanic 
Vpparition  or  viability  may  be  a  quality  of  a  bo-  cal  philofophy,  and  particularly  into  the  theory 
ly,  depending  on  the  proximity  and  pofition  of  of  impulfion  or  the  communication  of  motion  by 
inotherbody,  without  anything  between  them,  impulfe.  In  conGdering  this  fubjeit,  a  term  has 
uft  as  weight  is ;  and  this  quality  may  be  cogniz-   been  introduced  which  has  occafioned  much 

ble  by  our  faculty  of  feeing  alone,  juft  as  the  wrangling  and  mifconccption ;  we  mean  the  term 
>reflure  of  a  heavy  body  is  by  our  feeling  alone.  inertia.  It  fcrves  indced.to  abbreviate  language, 
Mr  Roemer  firft  made  it  probable,  that  me-   but  it  ban  often  milled  the  judgment;  and  the 

hnnical  philofophy  had  fomething  to  do  with  doctrine  of  the  vis  inkrti.«  of  matter  is  now  ge- 
ric  phenomena  of  optics,  by  his  difcovery  •« that   nerally  exploded.    (See  Mechanics,  Part  III, 

pparitiou  was  not  inflantaueous :  that  fume  time   Scfl.  II. 

■fiipfed  lietwecn  the  illumination  of  a  hody  r.nd      !f  the  word  inertia  be  taken  asexprefflng,  not 
ih  being  feen  at  a  diftance.  He  difcoverol,  tluj   a  quality  of  m.T.t  r,  but  a  hw,df  human  judg- 
V«l.  XVIL  Part  II,  Qqq  '  m;mt 
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mcnt  refpecling  matter,  as  expreffing  our  necef-  contacl  ever  has  been  or  can  be  obferved.  Sex 
fity  of  inferring  the  agency  of  a  moving  force    Optics,  9  153,  154. 

whenever  we  ubferve  a  change  of  motion,  all  Such  feems  to  be  the  limit  to  our  inquiries  into 
difficulties  will  vanifli,  and  the  equality  of  aclion  all  the  clafTcs  of  natural  phenomena.  We  find 
and  reaction  will  be  inferred,  as  it  fhould  be  from  the  ma  firs  or  the  particles  of  matter  endued  in 
the  phenomena  or  coll'tfion.  There  will  be  inferred  facl  with  qualities  which  affect  the  ftate  of  other 
a  vij  infita  corpori  imtelltnti,  not  qua  tmvtntit  particles  or  mafTes,  at  fmaller  or  at  greater  dif- 
but  qua  corpori ;  and  this  infcience  will  cany  us  tances  from  each  other,  according  to  certain 
through  all  the  myfterks  »  f  corporeal  aclion,  as   general  rules  or  laws.   This  ultimaje  ftep  in  the 

I. is  grand  confutation  of  things  is  infcrutable  by  us.  It 
is  arrogance  to  fay,  that  becaufe  we  do  not 
B  comprehend  how  there  is  irihereht  in  a  body  any 
quality  by  which  another  body  may  be  affecled 
at  any  diftance  from  it,  therefore  no  fuch  quaiitv 
is  pqfftblt.  It  is  no  lefs  fd  to  fay,  that  matter  has 
no  aclive  property  but  that  of  moving  other 
matter  by  impulfc;  and  that  becaufe  it  may  be  fo 
moved,  and  alfo  by  the  agency  of  our  own  minds, 
therefore,  when  it  is  not  moved  by  impulfc,  it 
is  moved  by  miids.  The  fame  Almighty  fiat 
D  which  brought  a  particle  of  matter  into  cxiftencr, 
could  bring  thofe  qualities  equally  intoi 
and  the  hovj  in  both  is  equally  beyond 
prehenfion. 

Yd  wc  muft  gurrd  agiinft  reftihg  on  this  < 
deration  as  a  flop  to  further  inquiry.  There  may 
be  fpecies  of  matter  I'ofleffed  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  which  is  not  cognifable  by  ourfenfea.  All 
the  properties  of  matter  are  not  known  to  perfons 
who  are  deaf  and  blind ;  and  many  phenomena 


tt  cor  dueled 
refearches. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  A  and 
B  be  two  magnets  Aliened  on 
the  ends  of  two  long  wooden 
laths  AE,  BP,  wnich  turn  ho- 
rizontally on  pivots  C,  D,  like 
compafs  needles,  with  their 
north  poles  fronting  each  other, 
»2  inches  apart;  and  let  A  be 
pufhfrd  towards  B,  fo  that  it 
wculd  move  uniformly  with 
fhc  velocity  of  two  inches  in  a 
second.  The  phenomena  zvhiih 
hiiirlcn  c/^r«iv</ai;eds  follow. 
A  w  ill  gradually  uiOFtiiitfh  its 
velocify;  and  v»hen  it  has  ad- 
vanced about  nine  inchVli  will 
A.)p  completely.  B,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  gradually  ac- 
quire motion  ;  and  when  it  has 


advanced  about  nine  inches,  have  a  velocity  of  may  really  be  produced  by  the  action  of  intervening 


about  two  inches  per  fccond,  with  which  it  will 
continue  to  move  uniformly.  Becaufe  the  motion 
of  A  is  gradually  retarded,  we  infer  that  a  retarding 
force,  that  is,  a  force  in  the  direction  BA  has  acted 
on  it.  And  fince  this  would  not  have  happened 
if  B  had  not  been  there,  and  always  happens 
when  B  is  there,  we  infer  that  B  is  either  its  caufe 


matter,  which  we,  from  indolence  or  hafte,  afcribe 
to  inherent  forces.  Philofophcrs  have  already 
difcovered  intermedia  in  fome  cafes.  It  ?s  certain 
that  air  is  the  conveyer  of  found,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
Lie ht.  Let  us  therefore  indulge  conjectures, 
but  let  us  examine  thefe  by  the  received  laws 


or  the  occafion  of  its  action.   The  vulgar  fay  of  motion,  and  reject  them  when  we  find  any 

that  B  repels  A ;  fo  fay  the  dynamifls.    The  inconfiftency  j  always  keeping  in  mind,  that  even 

abettors  of  invifible  fluids  fay,  that  a  ftream  of  the  mo  ft  coincident  with  the  phenomena  it  ftill 

fluid  iffuiog  from  B  impels  A  in  the  oppnfite  but  a  pofflbility. 

direction.   All  naturalifts  agree  in  faying,  that  an  Thefe  queftions  about  the  activity  or  inactivity 

a  olive  force  con  nefled  with  B  has  deftroyed  the  of  matter  are  not  phjJicaU  but  metaphyseal,  Na- 

motion  of  A,  and  confider  this  curious  phenomenon  toml  philofophy  commonly  takes  it  for  granted 

as  the  indication  and  characleriftic  of  a  difcovery.  that  matter  is  wholly  inaclive ;  but  it  is  not  of 

The  f  irne  inference  is  made  from  the  motion  any  moment  in  phyncs  whether  this  Opinion  is 

produced  in  B 1  it  is  confidered  by  all  as  affcclcd  true  or  falfe ;  whether  matter  is  aclcd  on  according 

by  a  force  exerted  or  occafioned  by  the  prefence  to  certain  laws,or  whether  it  ads  of  itfelf  according 

of  A  ;  and  the  dynamifls  and  the  vulvar  fay  that  A  to  certain  laws,  makes  no  difference  to  the  natural 

repels  B.  And  both  parts  conclude,  from  the  equal  philofophcr.   It  is  his  bufinefs  to  difcover  the 

changes  made  on  both  bodies,  that  the  changing  laws  which  really  obtain,  and  to  apply  tbefe  to  the 

forces  are  equal ;  here  acknowledging,  that  they  folution  of  fubord  in  ate  phenomena ;  but  whether 

cbfervezn  equality  of  acl ion  and  reaction ;  and  they  thefe  laws  arife  from  the  nature  of  fome  agent 

add  this  to  the  other  inftances  of  the  extent  of  this  external  to  matter,  or  whether  matter  itfelf  is 

law  of  motion.   All  this  while  nobody  thinks  of  the  agent,  are  queftions  which  may  be  above  his 

the  inertia  or  ina8h>itj  of  B,  but,  on  the  contrary,  comprchenQon,  and  do  not  immediately  concern 

conclude  this  to  be  a  curious  inftance  of  its  o3ivity;  his  proper  bufinefs. 

and  mod  people  conclude  that  both  bodies  carry  The  account  now  given  of  natural  philofophy 

about  with  them  a  vis  injita,  both  when  at  reft  and  points  out  the  way  in  which  the  ftudy  mutt  be 

when  in  motion.  profecuted.    The  caufes,  powers,  or  forces, 

But  if  other  phenomena  give  unqueftionablc  which  produce  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the 

evidence  that,  in  ordinary  collifion?,  there  are  univerfe,  are  known  only  in  the  phenomena  thenv 

the  fame  changes  of  motion,  produced  without  felves.  Our  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers 

mathematical  contacl,  the  fame  inferences  muft  of  nature  muft  therefore  keep  pace  with  our 

be  drawn ;  and  a  fcrupulous  naturalift  will  doubt  knowledge  of  the  motions.   To  difcover  the 

whether  contacl  fhould  make  any  change  in  our  forces  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit 

teafbnings  on  the  fubjecl,  and  whether  actual  round  the  earth,  we  muft  know  her  motions.  To 
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i  terreftrial  fpectator  fhe  appears  to  defcribe  au  will  emerge  in  our  final  propofition,  in  the  fame 
fllipfe,  having  the  earth  in  one  focus;  but*  io  the  manner  as  we  fee  happen  in  a  long  and  intricate 
nean  time,  the  earth  is  carried  round  the  fun,  algebraic  analyiis. 

rod  the  moon's  real  path,  in  abfolute  fpace,  is  a      Mechanical  philofophy,  therefore,  thus  culti- 

nuch  more  complicated  figure.  Till  we  know   vated,  is  not  a  fyftem  of  probable  opinions,  but  a 

his  figure, and  the  variations  in  the  velocity  with  demon/1  rative  fcience.  To  poffefs  it,  however,  io 
which  it  is  defcribed,  we  know  nothing  of  the   this  form,  requires  confiderable  pn*j»arat  ion.  The 

or  ccs  which  actuate  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  mere  elements  of  geometry  and  ilgebra  are  by  no 
(Vhen  Newton  fays,  that  the  forces  by  which  fhe  means  fufficient.  Newton  could  not  have  pro- 
9  retained  in  this  elliptical  orbit  are  directed  to  ceeded /fa?  "fua  matbeft  facem  prefcrentc  and, 
lie  earth)  he  means  only,  that  the  deflection  from   in  creating  a  new  fcience  of  pbyScs,  he  was 

hat  uniform  rectilineal  motion  which  fhe  would   obliged  to  fearch  for  and  difcover  a  new  fource 
>therwife  have  performed,  are  always  in  this   of  mathematical  knowledge.  It  is  to  l>e  regntted 
iirection.  In  like  manner,  when  he  fays  that  thefe   that  the  tafte  for  the  mathematical  fciences  has 
brces  are  inverfely  proportionate  to  the  fquarcs  declined  in  this  country  of  late  years;  and  that 
>f  her  diftances  from  the  earth,  he  only  means   Britain,  which  formerly  took  the  lead  in  natural 
hat  the  defle&ions  made  in  equal  times  m  different   philofophy,  fhould  now  be  the  country  where 
aarts  of  her  motion  are  in  this  proportion.  Thefe   they  are  leaft  cultivated.   It  is  to  foreign  writers 
lefiections  are  confidered  as  the  characterises  and*  that  we  have  recourfe  in  our  feminaries,  even  for 
neafures  of  the  forces.  We  imagine  that  we  have   elementary  treatija;  and  while  the  continent  has 
nade  all  plain,  when  we  call  this  indicated  caufe   fupplied  us' with  the  moft  elaborate  am!  ufeful 
i  tendency  to  the  earth ;  but  we  have  no  notion  of  treatifes  on  various  articles  in  pbyfical  aftronomy, 
:his  tendency  to  the  earth  different  from  the  ap-   practical  mechanic*,  hydraulics,  and  optics,  there 
proach  itfelf.  This  word  tendency,  fo  fafhionable   has  not  appeared  in  Britain  half  a  dozen  treatifes 
imong  the  followers  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is   worth  consulting  for  thefe  I  aft  50  years ;  not  with- 
perverted  from  its  original  fenfe.   Tenicre  verftu    ftanding  the  unparalleiled  munificence  of  our 
rolem,  is,  in  the  language  of  Rome,  and  alfo  of  fovereign,  who  has  given  more  liberal  patronage 
Newton,  to  go  towards  the  fun  ;  but  we  now  ufe   to  the  cultivators  of  mathematical  philofophy,' 
:he  words  teua\  tendency*  to  fignify,  not  the  approach    and  indeed  of  fcience  in  general,  than  any  prince 
Put  the  caufe  of  this  approach.   When  thefe  ex-   in  Europe.   The  magnificent  eftablifhments  of 
preffions  have  become  familiar,  the  original  fenfe  of  Lewis  XIV.  originated  from  his  inf.itiable  ambi- 
he  word  is  forgotten,  and  this  metaphor  becomes    tion,  directed  by  the  fagacious  Colbert.   And  his 
1  fruitful  fource  of  mifconception  and  miftake.    patronage  being  exerted  according  to  a  regu'ar 
To  ft- cure  ourfelves  againft  fuch  miftakes  from   plan  of  penfioned  academics,  and  in  procuring  the 
iiyftical  notions,  we  muft  confider  the  way  in    combined  efforts  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  all 
which  we  acquire. the  knowledge  of  thefe  fancied   countries,  all  Europe  wat  filled  with  his  eulogifts. 
powers;  and  then  we  fee  that  their  names  are   But  all  this  was  done  without  the  fmal  left  retrench- 
anly  names  for  phenomena,  and  that  untverfal   ment  of  his  pleafures,  the expences  being  furnifhed 
gravitation  is  only  an  univerfil  mutual  approach    out  of  the  public  revenues  of  a  great  and  opprefTed 
*mong  the  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem.  nation  ,  whereas,  the  voyages  of  difcovery,  the 

In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  thofe  parts  of  natural  expenfive  obfervations  and  geodetical  operations 
philofophy  which  have  been  mathematically  in  Britain,  and  the  numerous  penfions  given  to 
xcatcd,  that  the  inveftigations  have  been  carried  men  of  fcience  and  activity,  were  all  furnillied  out 
in  with  certainty,  fuccefs,  and  utility.  Without  of  the  private  eftate  of  our  excellent  fovereign,  who 
his  guide,  we  muft  expect  nothing  but  a  fchool-  feems  to  delight  in  repaying,  by  every  ferviee  in  his 
>oy's  knowledge,  power,  the  attachment  of  a  loyal  and  Happy  nation. 

Motions  are  the  real  and  onlv  objects  of  our  It  is  therefore  to  be  wiflied,  that  his  patriotic  effort* 
>bfervation,  the  only  fubjects  of  our  difcuffion.  were  properly  feconded,  and  that  the  tafte  for  the 
n  motion  is  included  no  ideas  but  thofe  of  space  mathematical  fciences  may  again  turn  the  eyes  of 
ind  time,  the  fubjects  of  pure  mathematical  dif-  Europe  to  this  country  tor  inftruction  ar.d  im- 
luifition.  As  foon,  therefore,  a<>  we  have  difco-  provement.  The  prcfent  feems  a  moft  favourable 
'ered  the  fact,  the  motion,  all  our  future  reafon-   era  for  that  puipofc. 

ngs  about  this  motion  are  purely  mathematical,  On  the  whole,  mechanical  philofophy  is  almoft 
lepending  only  on  the  affections  of  figure,  number,  entirely  a  mathematical  ftudy,  and  is  to  be  Cue* 
nd  proportion  ;  and  muft  carry  along  with  them  cefsfully  profecuted  only  under  this  form ;  but  in 
hat  demonftration  and  irrefiftible  evidence  which  our  endeavours  to  initiate  the  young  ftudent,  it 
s  the  boaft  of  that  fcience.  To  this  are  we  will  often  require  more  fteadinefs  of  thought  than 
ndebted  for  that  accuracy  which  is  attained,  can  generally  be  expected  in  fuch  abduct  fpecu- 
nd  the  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  foroe  lations.  It  is  ufual  therefore  to  employ  expert- 
•ranches  of  mechanical  philofophy ;  for  when  the  ments  to  affift  the  young  ftudent ;  and  moft 
notions  are  diftinctly  and  minutely  underftood,  courfi-s  of  natural  philofophy  are  accompanied 
nd  then  confidered  only  as  mathematical  quan-  by  a  feries  of  fuch  experiments,  connected  by  a 
ities,  independent  of  all  phyfical  confiderations,  flight  train  of  argumentative  difcourfe.  Such 
nd  we  proceed  according  to  the  juft  rules  of  are  the  ufual  courfes  which  go  by  the  name  of 
mathematical  reafoning,  we  need  not  fear  any  experimental philofopbt/  ;  although  fuch  couifes  are 
itricacy  of  combination  or  multiplicity  of  ftcps;  little  more  than  illujlrations  of  known  doctrines 
ye  arc  certain  that  truth  will  accompany  us,  and   by  experiments. 

<2qqa  Stcr. 
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Sict.  XI.   Of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Experimental  Philosophy  is  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  general  laws  by  t  xperiment ;  and,  as  ob- 
served under  the  article  Philosophy,  it  is  the 


S   I   C   S.  Sect.-XI. 

and  that  there  is  no  incbhttancy ;  and  we  explain 
it  thus:  Mofl  objects  being  of  a  complicated  na- 
tuic.  we  find,  oh  an  accurate  fcrutiny,  that  thr 
effects  afcribed  to  them  Ought  often  to  be  fok  'y 
afcribed  to  fome  of  their  Component  parts;  ana 
null  infallible,  if  not  the  only  way  of  arriving  at   the  variety  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that  hardly  any 
the  knowledge  of  them.   This  is  the  Novum  Or-  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  arc  in  every-  re- 
panum  Scientiarum,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  by    fp<  ct  alike.  On  thefe  accounts  we  expect  diffirii- 
Lmi  Veruhm.  It  was  new  in  his  time,  though  not  litudes  in  the  phenomena  accompanying  perfect  iy 
without  example;  for  there  was  even  in  his  time   Hmilar  treatment  of  different  fubjects  of  the  fame 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  this  method,  viae  the   kind ;  hut  we  find,  that  whenever  we  can  be  af- 
TreatHc  on  the  Loadftone,  by  Dr  Gilbert  of  Col-   fured  that  the  two  fubftances  are  perfectly  alike, 
t  hert**1' ;  a  work  which  has  been  hardly  excelled   the  phenomena  arifing  from  fimilar  treatment  are 
by  a?  y,  and  which,  when  we  confidcr  its  date,   the  fame:  and  cxtenfive  r-blVrv.it ion  teaches  us, 
jj?o,  is  ri.  ally  a  wonderful  performance.    The  that  there  are  certain  cirenmftances  which  ir.fure 
gra  ft  perfect  model  of  this  method  is  Sir  Ifaac   us  the  perfect  fimilarity  of  conftitution  of  fome 
Newton*!  Opticks.   Dr  Black's  Ejaj  on  Magrejla  thing?.   When  therefore  we  obferve  the  effect  o: 
i :  aether.    Dr  Franklin's  Theory  of  Ele8ncity  is   any  natural  agent  on  one  of  thefe,  we  expect  that 
?«*ot":iei  example  of  great  merit.   That  the  in-  the  fame  will  be  produced  on  any  other, 
v  -it  ^.:io.a  is  not  complete,  is  not  an  objection.      If  a  botanift  mould  meet  with  anew  plant,  and 
Tr.-;  method  is  without  fault ;  and  a  proper  di-   obferve  that  it  has  7  monopetalous  flowers,  fce 
reft  ion  is  given  for  the  experiments  ftill  neceffary   will  conclude  that  every  plant  of  this  fpecies  will 
tor  cftablifning  the  general  laws.  have  monopetalous  flowers;  but  he  will  not  fup- 

But  although  many  beautiful  and  fuccefsful  pofe  that  it  will  have  onlj  feven  flowers, 
examples  have  been  given  as  particular  branches      Thus  we  learn,  that  perfed  uniformity  is  not  to 
of  inquiry,  there  are  many  inftaices  of  very   befexpected  in  any  inftance  whatever,  becaufc  in 
innacuratc  and  inconclufive  inveftigations.   Ex-  no  inftance  is  the  limplicity  of  conftitution  fufHa- 
perimoutt  made  at  random,  almoft  without  a   ently  great  to  give  us  aflurance  of  perfect  unifor- 
view,  ferve  but  little  to  advance  our  knowledge,  mity  in  every  circumftance  of  the  cafe.  The  ntar- 
Evevy  little  feries  of  experiments  by  Margraf  ter-  cr,  however,  tint  our  inveftigations  carry  us  to 
rninatcs  in  a  general  law,  while  hardly  any  gene-  the  knowledge  of  elements  rj  natures,  the  more  are 
ral  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  Pott's  nume-  we  convinced  by  general  experience  of  the  uni- 
|TOUl  experiments.    Lord  Verulam  has  written   formity  of  the  operations  of  real  elements;  andal- 
much  on  this  fubject,  and  with  great  judgment ;  though  it  may  perhaps  be  impoffible  for  us  em 
but  he  has  in  this  fatigued  his  reader  by  his  nu-  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  fimplcft  ele- 
jr.erous  rules ;  which  are  rather  obfeure,  lb  that   mests  of  any  body,  (See  Chemistry,  Indtx^ 
this  valuable  part  of  his  writings  is  lirtle  read.        yet  when  ar.y  thing  affirars  fimple,  or  nthtr  fo 
A  formi  lable  objection  has  been  made  to  this  exactly  uniform,  as  that  we  have  invariably  ob- 
method  of  inquiry.  Sir.ce  a  phyfical  law  is  only  the   ferved  it  to  produce  fimilar  effects  on  discovering 
£xpreflion  of  a  general  fact,  and  is  eftibliflicd  on-   any  n«w  effect  of  this  fubftance,  we  conclude,  from 
ly  in  confcqucncc  of  our  having  obferved  a  fimilari-  a  general  experience  of  the  efficient,  a  like  conflan. 
ty  in  a  great  number  of  particular  facts;  and  fince  cy  in  the  energy  as  to  the  reft.    Fire  confumcs 
4l»e  great  rule  of  inductive  logic  is,  to  give  the  law   wood,  melts  metals,  and  hardens  clay.    In  thefe 
110  greater  extent  than  the  induction  on  which  it   inftanccs  it  acts  uniformly.  If  therefore  a  trial  he 
is  founded,  why  fhouid  a  few  experiments  be  re- 
ceived as  the  foundation  of  a  general  inference? 
This  has  been  partly  anfwered  in  the  article  Phi- 
losophy.   But  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  confider  the 
fubject  more  particularly;  in  doing  which  we 
mail  quote  fome  ebfervations  from  the  diflerta- 
tion  on  evidence  by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  Pbilofopby 
of  Rhetoric. 

Prom  an  attentive  confederation  of  the  objects 


made  for  the  firft  time  of  its  influence  on  any  par- 
ticular fubftance,  he  who  makes  it  is  warranted  to 
conclude  that  the  effect  will  be  the  fame. 

This  general  conclufion,  therefore,  drawn  from 
one  experiment,  is  by  no  means  in  oppofition  to 
the  great  ru!c  of  inductive  logic,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  moft  refined  application  of  it.  A 
law  ftill  more  general,  viz.  that  nature  it  conflant 
in  oil  its  operations,  is  the  inference  which  is  here 


around  us,  we  find  that  they  arc' generally  of  a  applied  as  a  principle  of  explanation  of  a  pbeno* 

complicated  n..turc,  not  only  as  confifhng  of  a  menon  which  is  itfelf  a  general  law,  viz.  that  ns- 

complication  of  t  u.f  •  qualities  called  accidents,  turn  is  conflant  in  this  operation.    The  foundation 

fuch  as  gravity,  mobility,  colour,  figure,  fulidity,  of  this  general  inference  from  one  experiment  be- 

which  are  common  to  all  bodies;  but  alfo  as  con-  ing  eltablifiied,  experiments  muft  be  an  infallible 

filling  of  a  mi?:' lire  of  variety  of  fubftances,  dif-  method  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  nature; 

f  tv,  t  in  their  nan  r^  and  properties;  each  of  and  we  need  only  tnkc  care  to  proceed  in  a  way 

which  is  perhaps  compounded  of  ingredients  more  agreeable  to  the  great  rule  of  inductive  logic;  that 

•  limp'e.    "  The  farther  we  qdvaner  in  the  know-  is,  the  fubject  muft  be-  cleared  of  every  accidental 

Ird.e  of  n.-rtur .-,  the  more  her  conftaney  in  atl  her  and  unknown  circumftance,  and  put  into  a  fitua- 

operations  appears.    Like  caufes  always  proeluce  tion  that  will  reduce  the  interefting  circumftance 

like  effect,  and  like  effects  are  always  preceded  to  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  poflible  fimplicity.  Thu» 

by  Kfee  caufes.    Ir.conftancy  fometiir.es  appears  we  may  be  certain  that  the  event  will  be  a  faithful 

in  Nature's  works  at ftr/ifsbt;  but  a  more  refined  reprefentative  of  every  fimilar  cafe;  and  un!er< 

t,  fDCrjcoce  ftiowa  us  that  this  is  but  an  appearance,  this  be  done  in  the  preparation,  nothing  can  rr- 

fuit 
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lb Tt  from  the  moll  numerous  experiments  but  uri-  velocities  of  ifruing  WeVld  jimi^r  cSretottlAancei 
certainty  and  miftakes.  arc.  in  the  fub-dup"licate  rafTo  of  the  prefturcs." 

The  account  given  above  of  mechanical  phi-   And  this  ruJe  givcaa  moll  important  and extenfivc 
losophv  would  feem  to  indicate,  that  experiment   jnfqrmatijn  tq  the  engineer.    Other  fuppofitions 
-was  not  of  much  ufe  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  are  more  gratuitous,  and  the  rules  lefs  coincident 
it.  .  The  two  laws  of  motion,  with  the  artiltance   With  phenomena.  The  fugacious  Newton  repeated- 
of  mathematics,  feem  fully  adequate  to  the  ex-   1y  failed  in  his  attempts  to  determine  what  is  the 
pfanatioij  of  ewry  phenomenon  }  and  fo  they  are   abfolute  "velocity  of  water jfTujfig  from  a  hole  in  the 
to  a  certain  degree.  But  this  degree  is  as  yet  very    bottom  of  a  yelfe)  when  urged  by  Hs  weight  alone, 
limited.    Oar  mathematical  knowledge,  great  as   and  the  attempts  of  others  havefucceeded'ho  bet- 
it  is  in  comparil6n  with  that  of  former  times,  is   ter.   Experiment  is  therefore,  flill  ncceffary. 
ftill  inadequate  to  give  accurate  folutions  even      Thole  wbo  have  aimed  at  th£  difcovery  of  rules 
of  very  fimple  queftions.    We  can  tell,  with  the   purely  experimental,  have  been  pretty  fuccefsful. 
utrnoft  precilion,  what  will  be  the  motions  of  two  .Chevalier  Iluat  has,  fr  >rr)  a  companion  of  an  im- 
_P  article's  of  matter,  or  two  bodies  which  act  on   iroenfe  variety  of  experiments  deduced  an  empifl'- 
cach  other  with  forces  proportioned  tothc  fquares  jcal  rule,  which  will  not  be  found  to  deviate  from 
of  the  diftances  inverfcly  ;  but  if  we  add  a  third    truth  above  One  part  in  ten,  In  any  cafe  which  has 
particle,  or  a  third  body,  acting  by  the  fame  law,   yet  come  to  our  knowledge.   This  inftaiice  rhay 
the  united  fciencc  df  ali  Europe  can  only  give  an    fhow  the  ufe*  of  experiments  in  mechanical  phito- 
~  approximation  of  the  folution.    What  is  to  be  Jophy.  It  is  proper  in  all  cafes  by  way  of  illuftra- 
dbne  then  iu  the  cafes  which  often  occur,  where  "sion;  and  it  is  abfolutely  ncceffary  in  moft,  eithey 
•rr.niiofis  of  particles  are  acting  at  once  on  each   as  the  foundation  of  a  criaractcriftic  of  a  particu- 
'  other  in  every  variety  of  lituation  and  diftancc  ?  lar  clafs  of  phenomena,  or  as  argument  in  fupport 
"How  fhall  we  determine  the  motion  of  water  .of  a  particular  doctrine.  Hydroftatics,  hydraulics, 
through  a  pipe  or  fluice  when  urged  by  a  pifton   pneumatics,  magnetifm,  eleclricity,  and  optics, 
or  by  its  own  weight  ?  what  will  be  its  velocity   can  hardly  be  ftudied  in  any  other  way ;  and  they 
and  direction?   It  is  impoffible,  in  the  prefent   are  at  prefent  in  an  imperfect  ftate,  and  receiv- 
ftate  of  mathematical  knowledge,  to  tell  with  a.ny   ittg.  continual  improvement  by  the  labours  of 
pVeciGoo  or  certainty.  We  mud  have  recourfeto   experimental  philofophers  in  all  quarters  of  the 
experiment.    But  if  thi*  be  the  cafe,  mult  the  ex-    world.  1 
perihicnt  be  made  in  every  poffibie  variety  of.fi-      Having  thus  given  a  pretty  full  enumeration  of 
tuation,  depth,  figure,  prelTu re  ?  or  is  it  poffibie   the  different  fubjects  to.be  confidered  in  the  ftudy 
to  find  out  any  general  rules,  founded  on  the  ge-    of  natural  philosophy*  it  is  needleft  to  fpend  time 
nera!  laws  of  motion,  and  rationally  deduced  from    in  a  detail  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  cxpe<5t- 
themj   Or,  if  this*  cannot  be  accoroplifhcd,  will   ed  from  a  pro  fee  ut  ion  of  this  ftudy.   Its  intimate 
expeVimcntsfurriifli  anygeneral  coincidences  which   connexion  with  the  arts  gives  it  a  fufRciertt  recom- 
Ihow  fuch  mutual  dependences,  that  we  may  con-   mend  ttion  to  the  attention  of  every  perfon.  It  is 
Itder  them .  as  indications  of  general  principles,   the  foundation  of  many  aVrsVand  gives  liberal  affift- 
though  fubordinate,  complicated,  and  perhaps   ance  to  all.   To  this  fa'erice  the  navigator  rauft 
ihfcrutable?  This  can  be  cUfcovered  by  experi-   have  recourfe  for  that  aftronomical  knowledge 
mcnt  alone.  which  'enables  him  to  find  his  place  in  the  track- 

ffjitoVophers  have  turned  their  attention  to  each  lels  ocean ;  and  although  very  final!  fcraps  of  thi9 
of  thefe  three  chances,  and  confidcrable  progrefs  knowledge  ate  fujficient  for  the  mere  pilot,  the 
has  been  made  in  them  all.  Numerous  experi-  ftudy  mult  be  profecutcd  to  the  utmoft  by  fome 
ments  have1  been  made,  almoft  fufficient  to  direct  perfons,  that  the  unlearned  pilot  may  get  that 
the  practice  in  many  important  cafes,  without  the  degree  of  it  which  muft  direct  his  routine.  The 
help  of  any  rule  or  principle  wh^tcyer.  But  there  fables  of  the  fun*s  declination,  which  he  ufes  to 
are  many^afes,  and  thefc  of  by  far  the  greateft  find  His  latitude,  require'the  fucceflive  and  united 
importance,  {uch  as  the  motion  of  p.  fhip  impelled  labours  of  all  the  aftronomers  of  Europe  to  make 
by  the  wiho*,' refitted  by  the  water,  and  tolled  by  them  tolerably  exact;  and  to  ascertain  his  longi- 
the  waves,  where-  diftinct  experiments  cannot  be  tude  with  precifion,  it  required  all  the  genius  of 
made.  "  '  "  "  a  Newton  to  detect  the  lunar  irregularities,  and 

Nswrbx,  Be'rtioullf,  D'Alembert,  and  others,  bring  them  within  the  power  of  the  calculator, 
have*  laboured  hard!  to  dedute  from  the  laws  of  Till  this  was  done,  the'  refpective  pofhron  of  the 
motion  rules  for  determining,  what  may  be  called  different  parts  of  the  earth  could  not  be  afcertain- 
the  average  motion  of  water  in  th'efe  e  ire  urn  (tan-  ed.  Vain  would  havebeeri  the  attempt  to  do  this 
ces,  without  attempting  to  define  the  path  or  mo-  by  geodetic*!  furveys  independent  of  aftronomi- 
lion  of  ajiy  inuSvjdual  particle ;  and  they  have  ac-  cal  obfcrvalion.  It  is  only  from  the  moft  refined 
tually  deduced  many  rules,  which  have  a  great  mechanics,  that  we  cart  hope  for  fure  principles  to 
degree  of  probability.  But  the  premtfts  are  only  diredt  us  in  the  conftructioh  and  manageWnt  of  a 
/appofititn'j,  afrumed  to  Gmplify  thecircumftances,  '  fhip,  the  great  means  of  communication  between 
,  and  to  give  room  for  mathematical  Veafonmg ;  .  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
-therefore  thefe  rules  and  dctjuiftipns  muft be  cX-  A  ktfpw  ledge  of  mechanics  little  infenortp  this 
Hminfd  by  experiment.  Some  of  the  fuppofitions  "Is  rteclijary  to  enable  the  architect  to  execute  fomc 
are  fli ch  as  tan  hardly  be  raifed;  kwf  the  rules  bf 'his  greateft  wbrks,  (abb  as  domes  and  arches, 
Reduced  from  them  are  found  to  layiy  precifcly  Mich  de-perid  ott  the  nlceft  arjjuftraent  of  equtli- 
'with'the  };t;cuomcua.    Such  w  this,  «  that  the  brium.    Without  this  he  cannot  umte  e^pnomy 
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with  Strength :  and  his  works  muft  be  either  clum-  moteft  and  moft  minute  confequencee,  and  adjuft 

fy  mafles  or  flimfy  (bells.    The  effects  of  artillery  the  vaft  aflemblage  fo  as  completely  to  anfwer 

cannot  be  understood  or  fecured  without  fimilar  every  purpofe  of  his  providence.  There  never  was 

knowledge.   The  whole  employment  of  the  en-  a  more  eager  inquirer  into  the  laws  of  nature,  or 

gineer,  civil  or  military,  is  a  continual  application  at  the  fame  time,  a  more  ardent  admirer  of  its  glo- 

of  almoft  every  branch  of  mechanical  knowledge;  rious  Author,  than  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  Great- 

atid  while  the  promifes  of  a  Smeaton,  a  Watt,  a  ly  miftaken,  therefore,  are  they  who  think  that  we 

Belidor,  may  be  confided  in,  the  numberlefs  fail-  fuperfedc  the  exiftencr  of  mind  and  of  providence 

ures  and  disappointments  in  the  mod  important  when  wc  trace  things  to  their  caufes.    A  phyfical 

and  coftly  projects  {how  us  daily  the  ignorance  of  law  being  an  unvaried  fact,  is  an  indication,  and 

the  crowd  of  engineers.  the  ftrongeft  ptJBble  indication,  of  an  unerring 

The  microfcopc,  the  Ream  engine,  the  thunder-  mind,  who  is  incapable  of  change.  The  opera- 
rod,  are  prefents  which  the  world  has  received  tions  of  unerring  mind  will  therefore  be  regular 
from  the  natural  philofopher;  and  although  the  and  invariable.  Phyfical  laws,  therefore,  or  fe- 
compafs  and  telefcope  were  the  productions  of  condary  caufes,  are  the  bed  proofs  of  unerring 
chance,  they  would  have  been  of  , little  fervice,  had  wifdom.  Such  regularity  of  conduct  is  uniTerfel- 
Vhey  not  been  improved  by  Gilbert,  Halley,  and  ly  confidered  as  indications  of  wifdom  among  men. 
Dollond.  But  it  is  not  in  the  arts  alone  that  the  And  what  aftonifbing  evidences  of  wifdom  do  we 
influence  of  natural  philofophy  is  perceived :  it  not  obferve  in  the  general  laws  of  the  material 
lends  its  aid  to  every  fcience,  and  in  every  ftudy.  world  i  They  will  ever  be  confidered  by  the  in- 
Jt  is  often  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  philo-  telligent  philofopher  as  the  mod  glorious  difplay 
fopher,  in  difputes  at  law  concerning  property;  of  inconceivable  wifdom,  which  has  been  able,  by 
and  many  examples  might  be  given  where  great  means  fo  few  and  fo  fimple,  to  produce  effects, 
injuftice  has  been  the  confequeoce  of  the  igno-  which,  by  their  grandeur,  aftonifli  our  feeble  un- 
ranceof  the  judges.  Knowledge  of  nature  might  dcrftandings,  and  by  their  inexhauftible  variety! 
have  prevented  many  difgraceful  condemnations  elude  all  poffibility  of  enumeration, 
for  forcery.  The  hiltorian  who  is  ignorant  of  na-  While  the  teachers  of  religion  remain  ignorant 
tural  philofophy,  eafily  admits  the  miraculous  into  of  the  beautiful  laws  of  nature,  the  great  cbarac- 
his  narrations,  accompanies  thefe  with  his  reflec-  teriftics  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  A  - 
tions,  draws  confequences  from  them,  and  fills  mighty  Creator,  their  hearts  are  deprived  of  much 
his  pages  with  prodigies,  fables,  and  abfurdi-  fublime  pleafure ;  the  Deity  is  deprived  of  that 
ty,       .  praife  which  he  would  receive  from  au  enlighten- 

It  is  alrooft  unneceflary  to  mention  the  advan-  ed  people ;  and  the  only  worihip  he  receives  is 
tages  which  accrue  to  the.phyftcian  from  this  flu-  tainted  with  mean  notions  of  his  attributes,  and 
dy.  So  clofe  is  the  connection  between  it  and  groundless  fears  oi  his  power, 
medicine,  that  our  language  has  given  but  one  Let  none  be  afraid  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
name  (Physiologist,)  to  the  naturalift  and  to  philofophy,  in  confequence  of  the  dreadful  ex- 
the  medical  philofopher.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  plofion  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  lately  made 
his  ftudy  is  a  clofe  observation  of  the  laws  of  ma-  in  France.  The  ruffians  who  lately  ruled  in  that 
terial  nature,  to  draw  from  them  precepts  to  di-  unhappy  country,  Aill  groaning  under  defpotiun, 
rect  bis  practice  in  the  art  of  healing.  A  know,  continually  imputed  to  the  illumination  of  philo- 
ledge,  therefore,  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  ma-  fophy,  the  ardour  which  animated  them  in  the 
tcri.il  world  is  not  only  a  convenient,  but  a  necef-  caufe  of  liberty ;  and  they  pretended  that  jultice 
fat  y  accomplishment  to  the  pbyficiao.  We  ace  and  morality  were  the  order  of  the  day.  But  their 
Juflified  in  this  opinion,  by  obferving  medical  au-  whole  profeffions  of  liberty  and  philanthropy 
thors  introducing  into  medicine,  theories  borrowed  were  contradicted  by  their  practice.  The  1  acred 
from  mechanical  philofophy,  which  they  do  not  name  of  philofophy  was  as  unfit  for  their  farthlefs 
underftand,  and  which  they  therefore  mifapply.  and  bloody  mouths  as  the  names  of  liberty  or  vir- 
""  But  there  is  no  clafs  of  men  to  whom  this  fci-  tue,  and  was  equally  mifapplied.  No  wonder 
ence  is  of  more  fervice,  than  to  the  teachers  of  re-  that  religion  Bed  from  the  torch  of  their  philofb- 
Iigipn.  Their  knowledge  in  their  own  fcience,  phy :  for  their  philofophy  confifted  exprefsly  in 
and  their  public  utility,are  much  hurt  by  ignorance  the  confounding  the  moft  diftinct  claffes  of  phe- 
of  the  general  conftitution  of  nature;  and  it  is  to  nomena  and  of  beings,  in-  ammilating  the  heaven- 
be  regretted,  that  this  fcience  is  generally  neglect.-  ly  animating  fpark  within  us  to  a  piece  of  rude 
ed  by  them,  or  confidered  only  as  an  elegant  ac-  matter,  and  in  degrading  man  to  the  level  of  the 
compliibment :  nay,  it  is  too  frequently  fhunned  brutes,  and  thus  Ihutting  out  his  faireft  profpects. 
as  a  dangerous  attainment,  as  likely  to  unhinge  This  they  did  in  the  face  of  the  world,  when  they 
their  own  faith,  and  taint  the  minds  of  their  hear-  pafied  an  act  of  the  convention,  to  put  an  inferip- 
ers.  We  hope,  however;  that  few  are  fo  feebly  tion  on  all  church-yard  doors,  that  "  Death  it  on- 
rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  great  doctrines  of  re-  ly  eternal  Jleef."  But  it  is  not  by  the  ordinary 
ligion  as  to  fear  this.  But  many  have  a  fort  of  exertions  of  the  divine,  that  fuch  facrilegious  coo- 
horror  at  all  attempts  to  account  for  the  events  of  fufion  can  be  rectified  :  this  requires  an  intimate 
nature, by  the  intervention  of  general  caufes,  and  acquaintance  with  what  is  characteriftic  of  mmd 
think,  this  procedure  derogatory  to  the  Divine  na-  and  what  is  characteriftic  of  mattery  and  a  com- 
ture,  and  inconfiftent'with  the  doctrine  of  his  par-  prehenfive  view  of  the  general  laws  wbicb  regu- 
ticular  providence.  Their  limited  conceptions  late  the  appearances  in  both  claffes  of  objeds. 
cannot  perceive,  that,  in  forming  the  general  law,  .  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  will  the  divine  be  able  to 
the  Great  Artift  did  at  one  glance  fee  it  in  its  re-  confute  the  dcteftable  fophifms  of  Mirabeau,  Di- 
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lerot,  and  the  other  foudifant  (ages  of  France,  free  enquiry  on  other  fubjectj.   Experiment,  no* 

te  fides  thefe  advantages  which  arife  to  different  authority,  will  be  confidered  as  the  teft  of  truth, 

laffe*  of  men  from  this  ftudy,  there  are  fome  ef-  and  under  the  guidance  of  experience 'we  need 

eels  which  arc  general,  and  are  too  important  to  fear  no  ill. 

>e  parted  over.  That  fpirit  of  difpaffionate  ex-  Finally,  as  U  is  the  bufinefs  of  philofopby  to  de- 
trimental enquiry,  which  has  fo  greatly  promoted  fcribe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  difcover  their 
his  ftudy,  wilt  carry  with  ft,  into  every  fubject  caufes,  to  trace  the  connection  and  fobordination 
>f  inquiry,  that  conftant  appeal  to  fact  and  ex*  of  thefe  caufes,  and  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the 
jerience  which  cbaracterife  it.  And  the  fuperior  whole  constitution  of  nature ;  it  is  plain  that  it  af- 
nethod  which  diftinguifh  fome  of  the  latter  pro-  fords  the  fureft  path  for  arriving  at  the'knowtedge 
I  unions  in  other  fciences,  have  been  in  a  great  of  the  great  caufe  of  all,  of  God  himlelf,  and  for 
ueafure  owing  to  this  mathematical  fpirit,  the  forming  proper  conceptions  of  him,  and  of  our  re- 
uccefs  of  which  in  natural  philofophy,  has  gained  lations  to  htm  :  notions  infinitely  more  juft  than 
t  credit,  and  thus  given  it  an  unperceived  influence  can  ever  be  entertained  by  the  carelefs  fpect'ator 
;veo  over  thofe  who  have  not  made  it  their  ftudy.  of  his  works.  Such  a  contemplation  is  in  the 
rhf  truths  alfo  which  the  naturalift  difcovers,  are  higbeft  degree  pleafant  and  cheering,  and  cannot 
*uch  as  do  not  in  general  affect  the  paffions  of  fail  of  impreffing  us  with  the  wifh  to  co-operate 
men,  and  have  therefore  a  good  chance  of  meet-  in  the  glorious  plan,  by  acting  worthy  of  the  place 
ing  with  a  candid  reception.  Thofe  whofe  inte-  we  hold  among  the  works  of  God,  and  with  the 
reft  it  is  to  keep  men  in  political  or  religious  igno-  hopes  of  one  day  enjoying  all  the  fatisfaction  that 
ranee,  cannot  eafily  fufpect  bad  confequences  from  Can  arife  from  confeious  worth  and  confummate 
improvements  in  this  fcience;  and  if  they  did,  knowledge;  and  this  is  the  worihip  which  God 
have  hardly  any  pretext  for  checking  its  progrefs.  will  approve.  '«  This  univerfe  (fays  Boyle)  is  the 
And  dtfeoveries  a  ecu  ft  om  the  mind  to  novelty ;  magnificent  temple  of  its  great  Author ;  and  roan 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  ftartled  by  anyconfequen-  is  ordained,  by  his  powers  and  qualifications,  the 
ces,  however  contrary  to  common  opinion.  Thus  high  prieft  of  nature,  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  in 
the  way  is  paved  for  a  rational  fcepticifm,  and  a  this  temple  of  the  univerfe."   Enc.  Brit. 
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See  Physiognomist. 
See  Physiognomo- 


PHYSIOGNOMER.  72./. 
[pbyjiognomijlct  Fr.  from  pbyjiugnomy.}  One  who 
judges  of  the  temper  or  future  fortune  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face. — Kpbjjiognomer  wifhed  be  might 
not  die,  becaufe  he  would  fow  much  di  flint  ion 
among  the  Chriftians.  /Vacfoww.— Apelles  made  his 
pictures  fo  very  Hker  that  a  pbyjognomiji  and  for- 
tune-teller foretold,  by  looking  on  them,  the*  time 
of  their  deaths  whom  thofe  pictures  represented. 
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Drjden.—luRX.  the  fbyjiognomijit  examine  his  fea- 
tures. Arb.  and  Pope. 

(i.)  *  PHYSIOGNOMONiCK.  Physiogno- 
mic k.  adj.  [pu  et»y*OM*i*f ;  from  pbxfingnomyJ] 
Drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  tace  ;  con- 
versant in  contemplation  of  the  face. 

(2.)Physiognomon ics.  n. /.  among  phyficians, 
denote  fuch  figns  as,  being  taken  from  the  coun- 
tenance, ferve  to  indicate  the  ftate,  difpofition,  &c. 
both  of  the  body  and  mind ;  and  hence  the  art  of 
reducing  thefe  figns  to  practice  is  termed  pbjfiag- 


PHISIOGNOMY. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  is  thus  defined  by  Dr  Johu- 

fon : 

*  Physiognomy.  n.f.  [for  pbyfiognomonj  .•*#««■•- 
eyioft  uz  j  pbyfiognomie,  Frencb.1  i.  The  act  of 
di  [covering  the  temper,  and  foreknowing  the  for- 
tune  by  the  features  of  the  face.— In  all  phifiogno- 
my, the  lineaments  of  the  body  will  difcover  thofe 
natural  inclinations  of  the  mind  which  difiimula- 
tion  will  conceal.  Bactn't  Nat.  Hlft.  a.  The  face 
the  caft  of  the  look. — 

The  aftrologer,  who  fpells  the  ftars, 

Miftakes  his  globes,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 

Interprets  heaven's  pbjfiognomr.  Cletrveland. 
They'll  find  V  the  pbyjogntmh 

O'  th'  planets  all  men's  deftinies.  Hudibras. 
—The  end  of  portraits  confifts  in  expreffing  the 
true  temper  of  perfons,  and  to  make  known  their 
phifiognomy.  Drydtn. — The  peculiar  phjfiognomj 
of  the  mind  is  moft  difcernible  in  children.  Locke. 

Phisioonomy  is  formed;from  the  Greek  »wf 
nature,  and  yn-jo-%vt  tbnow.   It  is  a  fcience  which 


occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  ancient  philo- 
fophers,  and  which,  fince  the  revival  of  learning, 
has  been  much  disregarded. 

"Till  of  late,"  flays  the  ingenious  William 
Maxwell  Morison,  Efq.  whofe  account  we 
(hall  ufe  the  freedom  to  quote,) 41  it  has  feldom,  in 
modern  times,  been  mentioned,  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  exploded  arts  of  magic,  alchemy, 
and  judicial  aftrology.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  ancients  extended  thecompafs  of  phifiognomy 
beyond  man,  or  at  leaft  animated  nature:  But  the 
ftudy  of  that  art  was  revived  in  the  middle  ages, 
when,  milled  probably  by  the  comprehenfivenefa 
of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  or  in- 
cited by  the  prevalent  taftc  for  the  marvellous, 
thofe  who  treated  of  the  fubject  ftretched  the 
range  of  their  fpeculation  far  beyond  the  ancient 
limits.  The  cxtenfion  of  the  fignification  of  the 
term  was  adopted  univerfally  by  thofe  naturalifts 
who  admitted  the  theory  of  fignatures  (fee  Sig- 
nature); and  phyGognomy  came  thus  to  mean 

the 
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the  knowledge  of  the  internal  properties  pf  any  ftanccs  attempts  to  account  for  them  by  phyfiolo- 

corporeal  exiltencc  from  the  «/«7ra/appcarances.  gical  reasoning. 

John  B-iptifl  Porta,  for  in/lance*  w  ho  was  a  pby-      "  Confitlering  the  early  period  in  which  Ariftotle 

fiognrmift  and  phildfopher  of  confiderab/le  emi-  wrote,  his  theory,  which  is  plaufible,  and  even ipro- 

nence,  wrote  a  treatife  on;the  phyfiognomy  of  bable,  difplays  hia  ufual  penetration  and  a  conf;- 

planii  (phjjtognomomca),  in  which  he  employs  derable  degree  of  knowledge,   lie  diftinctly  ftp-, 

phyfiognomy  as  ,  the  generic  term.   There  is  a,  tjces  individual  phyfiognomy,  national  phyfipgno-' 

treatife  likewife  De  Pbjfiognomia  Avium,  written*  my,  and  comparative  phyfiognomy.   The  ffote  of 

by  the  fame  perfon.   In  the.  Magia  Pbyfognomita  knowledge  in  his  time  did  not  'admit  of  a  com. 

of  Gafpar  Schottus,  phyfiognomia  bumana  is. made  pletc  elucidation  of  his  general  principles ;  on  that 

z/ubJiviJion  of  the  fcieuce.  account  his  enumeration  of  particular  obfervations 

"  Boyle  too  adopts  the  extenfive  fignification  and  precepts  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  or 

above  mentioned,  which  indeed  feems  to  have  been  fo  accurate,  as  his  method  of  ftudy.   Even  his 

at  one  time  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word,  flyle,  concife  and  energetic,  was  inimical  to  the 

At  prefent  phyfiognomy  feems  to  mean  no  more  fubject ;  which,  to  be  made  clearly  eomprehen- 

than  u  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  character  and  ex-  fible,  mud  require  frequent  paraphrafes.  Arifto- 

tent  of  intellectual  powers  of  human  beings,  from  tie's  performance,  however,  fuch  as  it  is,  has  been 

their  external  appearance  and  manners.'*  taken  as  the  ground-work  and  model  of  every 

"  Phyfiognomy  was  much  cultivated  in  Egypt  phyfiognomical  treatife  that  has  fi nee  appeared, 
and  India;  and  from  thefe  countries  Pythagoras      "  The  imitators  of  this  great  man  inthei6th 

probably  introduced  the  rudiments  of  this  fcience,  and  17th  centuries  have  even  copied  bis  language 

as  he  did  thofe  of  many  others,  into  Greece.    In  and  manner,  which  are  fententious,  indifcrirbinatc, 

the  time  of  Socrates  it  appears  even  to  have  been  and  obfeure.   His  comparative  phyfiognomy  of 

adqpted  as  a  profeffion.   Phyfiognomy,  Ariftotle  men  with  beads  has  been  frequently,  though  not 

obferves,  had  been  treated  of  in  three  ways:  Some  univerfally  adopted. 

philofoplters  claffed  animals  into  genera,  and  "  Next  after  Ariftotle,  his  difciple  and  fucceflbr 
afcribed  to  each  genus  a  certain  mental  difpofition  Theophratus  deferves  to  be  particularly  mcn- 
correfponding  to  their  corporeal  appearance.  O-  tioncd  as  a  writer  on  this  fubject. 
thers  made  a  farther  diftinction  by  dividing  the  ge-  "  Pqlemon  of  Athens,  Adamantius  the  fo- 
nera  into  fpecies.  Among  men,  for  inftance,  they  phift,  and  feveral  others,  wrote  on  the  fubject 
diftinguifhed  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians,  the  about  the  fame  period.  Lately  there  was  publifh- 
Egyptians,  and  whatever  nations  were  ftrikingly  ed  a  collection  of  all  the  Greek  authors  on  phyfi- 
different  in  manners  and  habits,  to  whom  accord-  ognomy  :  the  book  is  entitled,  Phyfiognomia  av/r- 
ingly  they  afiigned  the  diftinctive  phyfiognomical  rit  fcriptores  Grxci  Gr.  &  Lat.  a  Fransxo  Altenb. 
characteriftics.  A  third  fet  of  phyfiognomifts  1780,  8vo.  From  the  number  of  thefe  authors;  it 
judged  of  the  actions  and  manners  of  tlx  indii  i-  appears  that  the  fcience  was  much  cultivated  in 
dual,  and  prcfumed  that  certain  manners  proceed-  Greece;  but  the  profefTors  fern  foon  to  have  con- 
ed from  certain  difpofitions.  Rut  the  method  of  netted  with  it  fomething  of  the  marvellous, 
treating  the  fubject  adopted  by  Ariftotle  himfelf  "  From  that  period  to  the  clofe  of  the  Roman 
was  this:  A  peculiar  form  of  body  is  invariably  republic,  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurs  in  the 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  difpofitiou  of  mind  ;  a  literary  hiftory  of  phyfiognomy.  About  the  laft 
human  intellect  is  never  found  in  the  corporeal  mentioned  era,  however,  and  from  thence  to  the 
form  of  a  beaft.  The  mind  and  body  reciprocally  decline  of  the  empire  under  the  later  emperors, 
affect  each  other:  thus  in  intoxication  and  mania  the  fcience  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  as  an 
the  mind  exhibits  the  affections  of  the  body  4, and  .  injporuuL-bwocr.  of  erudition,  and  afiumcd  at  a 
in  fear,  joy,  &c.  the  body  difplays  the  affections  profelfion  by  perfons  who  had  acquired  a  fupcrior 
of  the  mind.                    .                       .  )  knowledge  in  it.  !. 

"  From  fuch  facts  he  argues,  that  when  in  man      M  The  fcience  of  phyGocnomy  fhared  the  fame 

a  particular  bodily  character  appears,  which  by  fate  with  all  others,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 

prior  experience  and  obfrrvation  has  been  found  overthrown  by  tbe  northern  barbarians.  About 

uniformly  accompanied  by  a  certain  mental  difpo-  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century  it  began  .igaio 

fition,  with  which  therefore  it  muft  have  been  ne-  to  be  noticed.— From  that  time  till  the  clofe  of 

ceflarily  connected;  we  are  entitled  in  all  fuch  the  17  th  it  was  one  of  the  moft  fafhionable  ftudie*. 

cafes  to  infer  the  difpofition  from  the  appearance.  Within  that  fpace  have  appeared  almoft  all  the ap- 

Our  obfervations,  he  conceives,  may  be  drawn  proved  modern  authors  on  the  fubjecl.  They  are, 

from  other  animals  as  well  as  from  men  :  for  as  a  Bartho'om.  Codes,  Baptifta  Porta,  Honoratus  Nu- 

lion  pofTeffcs  one  bodily  form  and  mental  charac-  qneties,  Jacobus  de  Indagine,  Alftedius,  Michael 

ter,  a  hare  another,  the  corporeal  characlcriftics  Schottus,  Gafpar  Schottus,  Cardan  Taifliierus, 

of  the  fion,  fuch  as  ftrong  hair,  deep  voice,  large  Fludd,  Behmcn,  Barclay,  Claromontius,  Conrio- 

extrcmities,  difcerniblc  in  a  human  creature,  de-  gius,  the  commentaries  of  Auguftin  Niphus,  and 

note  the  ftrength  and  ct  urageof  that  noble  animal;  Camillus  Balbus  on  the  Phyfiognomica  of  Arifto- 

while  the  flendcr  extremities,  foftdown,  and  other  tic, — Spontanus,  Andreas  Henricus,  Joannca  Di- 

fcatures  of  the  hare,  vifible  in  a  man,  betray  the  gander,  Paid.  Goclcnius,  Alex.  Achillinus,  Jch. 

mental  character  of  that  pufillanimous  creature.  Prcetorius,  Jo.  Belot,  Guliel.    Gratalorus  &c 

"  Upon  this  principle  Aristotle  treats  of  the  They  are  noticed  in  the  Polyhiftor.  of  Morhoff. 

corporeal  features  of  man,  and  the  correfpondent  vol.  i.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  §  4.  and  vol.  ii.  lib.  3.  cap. 

difpofitions,  fofaras  obferved:  he  illuftrates  them  X.  §  4. 

by  the  analogy  juft  mentioned,  and  in  fome  in-      **  About  the  commencement  of  the  iSth  cen- 

tun. 
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ury,  and  thence  forward,  the  occult  fciences,  as  Written  rule,  which  poflefles  feelings  and  energies 

hey  are  termed,  had  declined  very  considerably  reducible  t^o  no  law„.  muft  be  pronounced  fcien- 

n  the  eftimatien  of  the  horned ;  and  thofe  who  tific. 

reated  of  phyfiognomy  forbore  to  difgrace  it  by  u  It  will  be  admitted,  then,  that  to  a  certain 

connection  with  thofe  branchy  of  ideal  learning  depree  phyfiognomica!  truth  may,  as  a  fcience,  be 

v\th  which  formerly  it  had  been  invariably  con-  defined  and  communicated.    Of  the  truth  of  the 

oined.   In  Britain,  Dr  Gwyther  noticed  it  with  fcience  there  cannot  exift  a  doubt.    Every  coun- 

pprobation.— His  remarks  are  publilhed  in  the  tenance,  every  form,  every  created  exigence,  is 

'*hilof,  Tranf.  vol.  xviii. ;  and  Dr  Parfons  chofc  it  individually  diftinct,  a«  well  an  difTeient,  in  refpect 

or  the  fubject  of  the  Croonean  lectures,  publilhed  of  clafs,  race,  and  kind.    No  one  being  in  nature 

t  firft  in  the  3d  fupplement  to  the  44th  vol.  of  is  precisely  fimilar  to  another.   This  proportion, 

he  Philof.  Tranfactions,  and  afterwards  (1747)  in  in  fo  far  as  regards  man,  is  the  foundation  ftone 

feparate  treatife,  entitled  Human  Phyfiognomy  of  phyfiognomy.   There  may  exift  an  intimate 

xplained.  analogy,  a  Arising  fimilarity,  between  two  men, 

"  The  obfervations,  however,  of  thefe  writers,  yet  being  brought  together,  and  accurately  com. 

s  well  as  of  Lancifius,  Haller,  and  Buffon,  relate  pared,  they  will  appear  to  be  remarkably  different, 

ather  to  the  t  ran  lien  t  exprcflion  of  the  paflions  No  two  minds  perfectly  refemble  each  other, 

ban  to  the  permanent  features  of  the  face  and  bo-  Now,  is  it  poflible  to  doubt  that  there  muft  be  a 

ly.  The  well-known  characters  of  Le  Brun,  like*  certain  native  analogy  between  the  external  varie- 

vife,  areilluftrativeof  thetranfitntphyGognomy,or  ties  of  countenance  and  form,  and  the  internal  va- 

as  it  is  termed)  pathognomj."— See  his  defcription  rieties  of  the  mind?  By  anger  the  mufcles  are 

>f  the  Passions,  under  Drawing,  Seff.  X.  and  rendered  protuberant:  Are  not,  then,  the  angry 

il ;  and  his  figures  on  Plates  CXIX,  and  CXX.  "mind,  and  the  protuberant  mufcles,  as  caufe  and 

*«  During  the  18th  century,  (continues  Mr  Mo-  effect?  The  man  of  acute  wit  has  frequently  a 

lison,)  although  phyfiognomy  has  been  now  and  quick  and  lively  eye.    Is  it  poflible  to  relift  the 

ben  attended  to,  nothing  of  importance  appeared  conclufion,  that  between  fuch  a  mind  and  fuCh  a 

>n  the  fubject  till  the  publication  of  the  great  work  countenance  there  is  a  determinate  relation  ? 

if  M.  Lav  ate  a,  dean  of  Zurich,  which  has excit-  "  Every  thing  in  nature  is  eftimated  by  its  phy- 

-d  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  attention  in  the  li-  fiognomy ;  that  is,  its  external  appearance.  The 

erary  world.   The  author  profeffes  not  to  give  a  trader  judges  by  the  colour,  the  finenefs,  the  ex- 

:omplete  fynthetical  treatife  on  phyfiognomy,  but,  terior,  the  phjfiognomj  of  every  article  of  traffic: 

iware  that  the  fcience  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  he  ex-  and  he  at  once  decides  that  the  buyer  "  has  an 

libits  fragments  only  illuftrative  of  its  different  honeft  look,"  or  "  a  pleafjng  or  forbidding  coun- 

>arts.  His  performance  is  no  doubt  defultory  and  tenance." 

incounected.   It  contains,  however,  many  parti-  "  That  knowledge  and  fcience  are  detrimental 

rulars  much  fupertor  to  any  thing  that  bad  ever  to  man,  that  a  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance  are 

>efore  appeared  on  the  fubject.   From  this  work  preferable  and  productive  of  more  happinefs,  are 

ve  fhall  conclude  our  fliort  article,  by  quoting  tenets  now  defervcdly  exploded.   They  do  not 

>artofthe  author's  defence  of  bis  favourite  fcience.  merit  ferious  oppofition.   The  cxtenfion  and  in- 

«•  No  ftudy,  fays  he,  excepting  mathematics,  creafe  of  knowledge,  then,  is  an  object  of  jmport- 

nore  juftly  deferves  to  be  termed  a  fcience  than  ance  to  man :  and  what  object  can  be  fo  import - 

)hy fiognomy.   It  is  a  department  of  phyfics,  in-  ant  as  the  knowledge  of  man  bimfelf?  If  know- 

:luding  theology  and  belles  lettres,  and,  in  the  ledge  can  influence  his  happinefs,  the  knowledge 

ame  manner  with  thefe  fciences,  may  be  reduced  of  himfelf  muft  influence  it  the  mod.   This  ufe- 

o  rule.   It  may  acquire  a  fixed  and  appropriate  ful  knowledge  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  fci- 

rharactcr;  it  may  be  communicated  and  taught,  enceof  phyfiognomy.   To  conceive  a  juft  idea  of 

"  Truth  or  knowledge,  explained  by  fixed  prin-  the  advantages  of  phyfiognomy,  let  us  for  a  mo- 

riples,  becomes  fcience.    Words,  lints,  rules,  de-  ment  fuppufe  that  all  phyfiognomical  knowledge 

initione,  aie  the  medium  of  communication,  were  totally  forgotten  among  men ;  what  confu- 

rhe  queftion,  then,  with  refpect  to  phyfiognomy,  fion,  what  uncertainty,  what  numberlefs  miftakes. 

vill  thus  be  fairly  ftated.   Can  the  ftriking  and  would  be  the  confequence?  Men  deflined  to  live 

narked  differences  which  are  vifiblc  between  one  in  fociety  muft  hold  mutual  intercom  fe.  The 

lurnan  face,  one  human  form,  and  another,  be  knowledge  of  man  imparts  to  this  tntercourfe  it t» 

>xp!ained,  not  by  obi  en  re  and  confufed  concep-  fpirit,  its  pUafures,  its  advantages, 

ions,  but  by  certain  characters,  figns,  and  cxprcf-  "  Physiognomy  is  a  fource  of  pure  and  exalt- 

10ns  ?  Are  thefe  figns  capable  of  communicating  ed  mental  gratification.   It  affords  a  new  view  of 

he  vigour  or  imbecility,  the  ficknefs  or  health,  the  perfection  of  Deity;  it  difplays  a  new  fcene 

)f  the  body ;  the  wifdom,  the  folly,  the  magnani-  of  harmony  and  beauty  in  his  works;  it  reveals 

nity,  the  meannefs,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice,  of  the  internal  motives,  which  without  it  would  only 

:nind  ?  have  been  difcovercd  in  the  world  to  come.  The 

44  It  is  only  to  a  certain  extent,  that  even  the  ex-  phyfiognomift  diftinguifhes  accurately  the  perma- 

pcrimental  philofopher  can  purfue  his  rcfearches.  nent  from  the  habitual,  the'  habitual  from  the  ac- 

The  active  and  vigorous  mind,  employed  in  fuch  cidental,  in  character.   Difficulties,  uo  doubt,  at- 

fludies,  will  often  form  conceptions  which  he  tend  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience.    The  moft  minute 

ihall  be  incipable  of  expreffing  in  words,  fo  as  to  fliades,  fcarcely  difcernible  to  the  uncxperienceil 

:ommunicate  his  ideas  to  the  feebler  mind,  which  eye,  denote  often  total  oppofition  of  character, 

was  itfelf  unable  to  make  the  difcovery  :  but  the  A  fmall  inflexion,  diminution,  lengthening  or  fhar- 

lofty,  the  exalted  mind,  which  foirs  beyond  all  pcuing,  even  though  but  of  a  hair's  breadth,  miy 
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ak.-r  in  an  aftonifhing  degree  the  exprefTion  of 
countenance  and  character.  Mow  difficult  then, 
her  hnpoffiblc  indeed,  muft  this  variety  of  the 
fame  countenance  render  preciiion  ?  The  feat  of 
character  is  often  fo  hidden,  fo  mafked,  that  it 
can  only  he  detected  in  certain,  perhaps  uncom- 
mon, pofitifiis  of  countenance.  Thefe  pofitions 
mjy  be  fo  quickly  cl  anged,  the  ligns  may  fo  in- 
rtantancoufly  difarpear,  and  tneir  im predion  on 
the  mind  ot  the  obferver  may  be  fo  flight,  or  tlitfe 
diftin-r'uifhir.g  traits  themfeives  fo  difficult  tofei/e, 
that  it  (hat!  be  impoffible  to  paint  them  or  de- 
fcribc  them  in  language.  Innumerable  great  and 
f.r.all  accidents  whether  phyfical  er  moral,  vari- 
ous incidents  and  p.iflionn,  the  diverfity  of  drefs, 
of  pofition,  of  light  or  (hade,  tend  to  «lifplay  the 
countenance  often  in  fo  difadv.intagcous  a  point 
of  view,  that  the  phyfiognomift  is  betrayed  into 
an  erroncfUK  judgment  of  the  true  qualities  of  the 
countenance  and  character.    Such  caufes  often 
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occafion  him  to  overlook  the  effential  traits  of 
character,  and  to  form  a  decifion  on  what  is  pure- 
ly accidental. — How  furprifingly,  for  inflance,  may 
the  fmall-pox  disfigure  the  countenance,  and  de- 
ftroy  or  confound,  or  render  imperceptible,  traits 
other  wife  the  moftdecifive 

That  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  fomc  truth  in 
phyfiognomy  cannot  be  denied,  livery  rnan'j 
feelings  direct  him  in  a  manner  to  praclUe  it,  at 
leaf!  tacitly,  in  a  certain  degree,  upon  the  firft 
fight  of  a  itranger,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  thing 
either  ftrikingly  agreeable  or  the  oppofite  in  his 
featuies  —  But  fhouid  we  attempt  to  ad  by  the 
rules  of, this  fcience,  in  our  general  intercourfc 
with  mankind,  we  would  be  often  grofsly  deceiv- 
ed ;  and  ft  ill  more,  were  we  to  decide  on  a  man's 
intellectual  powers  by  the  rules  of  this  fcience. 
In  this  laft  refpect,  it  is  affirmed,  that  Lavater 
himfelr  has  fallen  into  very  great  miftakes,  not- 
withflanding  bis  long  practice  in  the  art. 
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,  PHYSIOLOGF.R,  n.f.  [from  phyfiology.']   One  t'ton  of  things.— Some  of  them  feem  rather  meta- 

.  (killed  i  :  phyfiologv.  Jjh.  phyfical  than  phtfclogical  notions.  Boyle 

*  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  adj.  [from  pfajfology.}  *  PHYSIOLOGIST,  n.f.  (from pfijffiology.)  One 

Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  conftitu-  vcrfedln  phyOology;a  writer  of  naturalphilolbphy. 


PHYSI 

Definitions  and  Division  of  Physiology. 
PHYSIOLOGY  is  thua  defined  by  Dr  John- 


son 


*  Physiology,  n.f  [*vnc,  and  *.«>*;  pbyjio- 
logic,  Fr.]  The  doctrine  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  works  of  nature. — Difputing  phyfiologv  is  of 
no  accommodation  to  your  deligns. — The  con- 
ceptions of  mankind  could  not  be  accounted  for 
fiom  their  phyfiology.  Bentley. 

4*  Physiology,  (fays  trie  ingenious  Dr  John 
Barclay,  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,) 
"  is  a  Greek  won!,  which,  in  ftrict  etymology, 
fignifies  that  which  difcourfs  of  nature:  but  in 
its  common  ufe,  it  is  reft  rifted  to  that  branch 
of  ph\Pcal  fcienre  which  treats  of  the  different 
function:;  ar.d  properties  of 'living  bodies;  while 
by  living  bodies  are  meant  thofc  which  are  by  a 
certain  organized  ftrufture  enabled  to  grow,  and 
propigi»e  their  kind. 

"  By  this  definition,  phyfiology  rauft  neceffa- 
ti'y  have  for  its  object  the  explanation  of  that  in- 
toi.ul  or^nic.d  eocnomy  in  plants  and  animals, 
which  nature  has  dovifed  for  the  prcfervation  of 
the  individual,  and  for  the  continuance  and  pro- 
l  <  \tlioTi  of  the  fpcch'S. 

"  It  is  nalutaliy  divided  into  two  kinds,  parti- 
cular and  genera!.  The  former  ti  ats  of  the  pro- 
pfri.Ti  ard  functions  of  the  individual  or  fpecics, 
■j*  may  he  fcen  in  \hd  article  Anatomy;  the  lat- 
•t-r  h  th-  fubjtct  of  our  prefent  article,  and  treats 
of  thofe  functions  and  properties  which  are  gene- 
ral or  common  to  all  living  bodies. 

"  But  cf  all  the  branches  of  phyfical  fcience, 
phyfio^y  cutaiuiy  makes  the  ncauU  approach 
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to  the  region  of  metaphyfics ;  but  yet  there  is  t 

difference  between,  though  it  may  not  be  very 
eafy  to  point  out  the  precife  line  of  terminatino. 
Phyfiology,  as  already  defined,  is  that  fcience 
which  has  for  its  object  the  orgarical  economy 
of  livir~  bodies.  But,  wherever  the  economy  of 
living  bodies  indicates  defign,  and  cannot  refult 
from  any  combination  or  ftrufture  of  organ?,  it 
mult  be  feppofed  the  effect  of  fomething  different 
fiom  matter,  and  whofe  explanation  belongs  to 
that  which  is  called  tnetapbyfics,  or  which  we 
might  term  the  fhihfophy  of  mind. 

Introduction. 

Physiology  %vas  long  disfigured  by  wbimfical 
reveries,  and  numerous  hypothefes  were  formed 
without  any  data.  Bellini  of  Florence,  difgufted 
with  thefe  abfurdities,  firft  applied  mathematics  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  fcience.  Borelli,  Boerhaave, 
and  Pitc  ai  rn  adopted  fimilar  methods.  The  for- 
mer confidered  the  mufcles  as  ropes,  and  the 
bones  as  levers,  and  explained  the  interior  mo- 
tion:: of  the  animal  economy  on  the  principles 
of  ir.c;  har.ifm ;  while  the  latter  held  geometrical 
d;  m  on  ft  rati  off  to  be  the  only  fpecies  of  cviderce, 
excepting  the  fenfi  s,  that  could  be  relied  on.  The 
mechanic  phyfiology  has  now  funk  into  fuch  con- 
tempt, that  the  mod  illiterate  affect  to  frnile  at 
the  mention  cf  its  name;  but  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  it  explained  the  ftruclurc  of  the  cy**,  the 
movement  of  the  bone,  and  force  of  the  mufcle, 
ar.d  that  it  may  yet  perhaps  be  the  means  of 
many  interfiling  difcoveries  in  the  living  body. 
Chemiuiy  r.nw,  in  phyfiological  inveltigaticns, 
holds  thai  place  which  was  foimcrly  pofliffed  by 

geometry 
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:eoroetry  and  mechanics.  Nor  is  Chemistry 
mdeferving  of  this  rank  By  the  knowledge  chc- 
nifts  have  acquired  of  falts  and  of  gafes,  by  their 
nore  ingenious  modes  of  analyfis,  and  by  fome 
lifcoveriea  made  concerning  the  nature  of  heat  and 
>f  light,  cbemiftry  is  now  able  to  account  for  many 
>henomena  that  before  were  inexplicable. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  fince  it  was  obferved, 
hat  plants  were  nourifhed  by  pun;  water  and 
itmofpheric  air  :  that  from  thefe  alone  they  d»- 
ived  their  extracts,  their  mucilage,  their  oil,  their 
:oal,  their  acids,  their  alkalis,  and  aroma:  But 
ince  the  difcovery  of  different  kinda  of  elaftic 
Juids,  it  has  been  farther  remarked,  that  they 
.tow  rapidly  in  hydrogenous  gas,  and  in  air 
mixed  wah  carbonic  acid;,.thaLaffifted  by  light 
.heir  leaves  abforb  hydrogen  from  watec,  car- 
bon from  the  acid  of  which  they  are  fo  fond; 
and,  thus  decompofing  the  one  and  the  other, 
difengage  from  both  the  oxigenous  principle,  or 
vital  air,  and  reftore  to  the  atmofphere  falubrttjr 
and  health.  >T  •  j> 

Leaving  vegetables,  which,  by  analyfis  in  clofe 
veffels  and  in  red  hot  pipes,  it  tias  reduced  to  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  azut,  and  charcoal,  it- has  made 
drfcoveries  no  left  important  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. It  has  found  that  the  food  of  the  nobler 
animals,  which  immediately  pr  remotely  is  pre- 
pared by  vegetables  is  generally  acted  upon  by 
a  folvent :  it  has  proved  by  experiment,  ipat  the 
ammal  organs  can  fix  azot;  can  decqmpofe  at- 
tnofpheric  air ;  on  form  lime,  iron,  and  carbonic 
acid,  as  well  as  vegetables,  produce  a  number  of 
i alme  fubftances,  which  no  art  could;  detect  in 
their  food.  Nor  is  here  that  fuch  difcoveries 
are  meant  to  terminate;  thefe  feemingjy  creative 
powers  of  vegetation  and  of  animalijation,  with 
•other  phenomena  in  the  flructnrc  and  tc.-n- 
my  of  living  bodies,  chemiury  imagines  that 
it  will  yet  be  able  to  explain.  We  may  fafeiy 
venture,  however,  to  predict,  that  fomething 
more  than  its  prefer*  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous effect  of  heat  and  of  mixture  will  in  this 
cafe  be  found  neceffary  -to  enfurc  fuccefs*  The 
difcovery  of  ejaftic  fluids,, and  their  Angular 
^properties  affordB  the  t  ft  ranged  reafon  to  fi 
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ipect  that  we  yet  may  be  ignorant  of  many 
Agents  which  nature  employs  in  the  functions 
<>t  bodies.  But  whatever  be  the  truth,  we  arc 
-almoft  certain  thu  theJe  agents  difcovered  by 
the  chemift  are  not  alone  Concerned.  Electri- 
city, maguetifm,  and  animal  electricity,  mutt 
«»ot  be  excluded  from  acting  fome  part.  The 
growth  of  plant.-.,  it;  is  u  '-J4  known,  is  con  fide  r- 
oWy  affected  by  tt-.c  electrical  (late  of  the  at- 
mofphere;  it  is  fentibiy  promoted  by  a  proper 
\>k  of  the  vegeto^lectrometer,  (er  ekar+vtxeto- 
metert  fee  ElsctriCity,  InJsx,)  and  ba»  been 
fold  to  indicate  a  difference  bet  ween  the  negative 
and  pofitive  electric! ties,  whether  thefe  be  kinds 
or  ftates  in  the  fluid.    Such  too  is  our  prefent 
knowledge,  that  electricity  as  yet  feems  the  only 
caufe  to  which  we  can  afcribe  the  feeming  che- 
mical affinities  of  the  dew;  its  constant  prac- 
tice in  avoiding  fome  bodies,  its  predilection  for 
others,  and  particularly  its  attachment  to  the 
living:  points  of  plants  and  of  leaves;  nor  is  this 
electricity  wholly  unconnected  with  the  animal 
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kingdom ;  when  we  think  of  its  lingular  fond- 
nefs  for  points,  it  occurs  that  one  intention  of 
our  hairs  may  probably  have  been  to  collect  and 
diffufe  it.  It  is  plainly  excited  in  crofs  nibbing 
the  hair  of  fome  animals;  and  when  we  wear  filk, 
it  is  frequently  accumulated  upon  the  furfaccof 
our  own  bodies. 

.  The  iron  found  in  plants  and  in  animals  is  cer- 
tainly fomewhat  of  a  rtriking  circumftance,  and 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  one  reafon  why  mague- 
tifm  fhould  not  be  wholly  overlooked. 

As  for  animal  electricity,  or  what  has 
been  called  fo,  it  is  now,  we  believe,  generally 

allowed  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  fyflem. 
It  is  very  perceptible  in  all  thofe  nerves  which 
are  fubfervient  to  voluatary  motions;  nor  is  it  li- 
mited to  thefe  alone.    In  fcvcral  ioftar.ces  where 

.metals  were  applied  to  the  nerves  of  the  heart, 
which  nature  has  deflined  to  fpontaneous  mo- 
tions, they  werefeen  to  awaken  the  dormant  pow- 
er* in  the  mufcuiar  fibres  of  that  vifcus.  We  here 
fpeak  only  of  the  nerves;  but  the  Torpedo,  the 
GyiTinotus  electricus,  and  Silurus  electrieus,  pof- 
fcts  a  particular  ftructurc  of  organs  for  collecting 
tli*«>fl,iid,  for  difcharging.it  at  pleafure,  and  for 
giving  a  fhock.  If  thole  who  are  acvuuoined  to 
the  common  kind  of  electrical  experiments  may 
at  fijrft  be  furprifed  that  this  electric  flui«l  in  the 
animal  is  not  difcharged  from  the  nerves  by  wa- 
ter, or  any  other  metallic  conductor  that  i>  pure 
and  unmixed,  another  fad,  which  is  fully  as  fink- 
ing, though  it  has  not  been  hitherto  mentioned 

.by  any  obferver  known  to  us,  appears  to  merit 
equal  attention :  Cut  away  the  leg  of  a  frog,  un- 
cover a  part  of  the  crural  nerve,  place  the  limb 
now  on  a  table  on  which  an  ch-ctrifying  machine 
is  working,  you' will  fee  the  raufclcs  ftrongiy  Con- 
vulfed  at  every  fpark  which  you  draw  from  the 
conductor,  but  remaining  motionlefs  upwii  the 
difcharge  of  the  Lryden  phial."  See  Piatt 
CXXXIV.  Fig.  16.  and  17. 

Were  it  may  be  expected  that  we  fhuu!d  uke 
notice  of  Animal  Magnetism,  as  a  diicovery 
in  phyfiology  nearly  allied  to  Animal  Eleci  li- 
cit y;  but  this  pretended  difcovery  having  been 
decided  to  have  been  a  deliberate  impqfition  upon 
mankind,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  for  an 
account  of  its  hiftory  and  detection,  (to  the  utter 

,£on&ifion  of  its  author  MtSMta,  and  bis  pupil 
D>      n,)  to  our  article.  Magnetism,  Animal. 

t  ".^Tbe  aid  (continues  our  ingenijos  author, 
which  anatomy  affords  to  phyfiology,  is  now  to 
hv  confidered.  Phyfiology  in  general  and  the 
fl.u4y  of  anatomy  are  fo  clofely  conneded,  that, 
as.  Waller  imagined,  they  can  hardly  be  fepa- 
rated  even  in  idea. 

««  The  anatomift  has  ohferved,  that  all  motion 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  mufcuiar  fibre 4 
that  the  mufcuiar  fibre  again  derive*  it?  power 
from  the  nerve,  which  terminates  in  the  brain ; 
that  fibre  and  nerve,  and  the  whole  fyitem,  are 
nourifhed  by  the  blood  which  comes  from  the 
heart  and  that  the  waftc  of  blood  is  fuppiicd 
by  the  lactcals,  which  abforb  nutritious  matter 
from  the  food,  as  it  paries  alorg  tLc  inteftinal 
canal.  He  has  alfo  obferved,  tb^t  the  biood, 
which  is  in  continual  motion,  has  a  circular 
courfe;  that  other  veffels  alung  with  the  lac- 
It  rr  a  tea's 
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Introd, 


teals  are  employed  lo  abforb ;  and  by  means  of  pents.  3.  By  lungs  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and 
injciflion  has  (hown  the  route  of  the  different  provided  with  appendage* :— Birds.  4- By  gills 
fluids  as  clearly  in  the  dead  as  they  could  have   of  different  forms: — Cartilaginous  fifties.  Fi/br* 


been  feen  in  the  living  fubjea.  Aided  by  the 
microfcope,  he  has  difcovered  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  animalcuise  in  the  femen,  and  the 
anaftomofes  of  the  arteries  and  veins ;  and  when 
the  microfcope  could  lead  him  no  farther,  he  has 
had  recoui fe  to  chemical  analyfis,  and  made  dif- 
covcries  equally  important,  in  demonftrating  the 
bodies  whtch  compote  the  feveral  fluids  and  the 
folids. 

A  Table  of  the  Functions  or  Properties  tf 
Livimg  Bodies,  altered  from  M.  D'Azyr. 

1.  Digestion.   1.  Nutrition.    5.  Circu- 
lation. 4.  Respiration.   5.  Secretion.  6. 
Ossification.    7.  Generation.    8.  Irrita- 
bility.  9.  Sensibility. 
Every  body,  in  which  one  or  more  of  thefe 


properly  fo  called.  Cruftaceous  animals.  Bf 
fligmata  or  holes  in  different  rings :— lnfccU 
Earth  worms.  6.  By  an  opening  called  trache?, 
or  by  external  fringes : — Aquatic  worms.  7.  By 
trachea? :— Plants,  ii.  Living  bodies  in  which 
there  have  been  difcovered  neither  ftigmtta  oor 
tracheae :— Polypes. 

V.  Secretion.  Living  bodies.  There  arc 
no  bodies  in  which  fecretions  are  not  carried  on. 

VI.  Ossification,  i.  Living  bodies,  whofe 
fkeleton  is,  1.  Internal  and  ofleous:— Map.  Qua- 
drupeds. Cetaceous  animals.  Birds.  Oviparcus 
quadrupeds.  Serpents.  Fifties  properly  fo  call' 
ed.  a.  Internal  and  cartilaginous:— Cartilaginous 
fifties.  3.  External  and  corneous :— Perfect  10- 
feds.  Lithophytes.  4-  External  and  cretase- 
ous :— Cruftaceous  animals.    Shell  fifh. 


functions  are  obferved,  is  to  be  confidered  as  pof-  pores.    The  greateft  part  of  zoophytes.  5.  It- 


fefTing  organization  and  life. 

I.  Digestion,  i.  Living  bodies  which  have 
one  or  more  ftomach*  eafily  difttnguiftted  from 
the  cefophagus  and  inteftinal  canal : — Man.  Qua- 
druped*. Cetaceous  animals.  Birds.  Cruftace- 
ous animals.  2.  Living  bodies  which  have  a  fto- 
mach  diftinguiftiable  only  by  certain  expan 


ternal  and  ligneous :— Plants,  ii.  Living  bodiM 
which  have  no  fkeleton :—  Infefts  in  their  nrft 
ftate.   Worm«.  Polypes. 

VII.  Generation,  i.  Living  bodies,  wwei 
arc,  1.  Viviparous:— Man.  Quadrupeds.  Ceta- 
ceous animals,  a.  Oviparous,  whether  the  ero- 
lution  of  the  eggs  takes  place  within  or  wrtbart 


pents.   Cartilaginous  fifties.    Fifties  properly  b 
called.   Infeas.   Cruftaceous  animals.  Worrr>. 
Plants,   ii.  Living  bodies  which  propagate 
flips:— Worms.   Polypes.  Plants. 

VIII.  Irritability,  i.  aViving  bodies  wlucft 
have  a  body  mufcular  or  contradile :— Create.. 
part  of  infeas  in  the  firft  ftate  of  their  transfor- 
mation. Worms.  Polypes,  a.  Living  bod  e: 
which  have  mufcles  covering  the  feelefon.-- 
Man.  Quadrupeds.  Cetaceous  animal*- 
Oviparous  quadrupeds.*  Serpents.  Cartilaginous 
fifties.  Fifties  properly  fo  called.  3.  Lvine  bo- 
dies which  have  a  ftceleton  covering  the  mufcW- 
— Perfea  infeas.    Cruftaceous  animals.  4-  w* 


fions  from  the  cefophagus  and  inteftinal  canal. —  the  female: — Birds.  Oriparousjjuadrupeds^Ssf 
Oviparom  quadrupeds.  Serpents.  Cartilaginous 
fifties.  Ft  flies  properly  fo  called.  3.  Living  bo- 
dies which  have  an  alimentary  canal,  not  diftin- 
guiftiable into  cefophagus,  ftomach,  and  intcf- 
tinea:— Inftas.  Wosms.  Xoophites.  4.  Liv- 
ing bodies  which  have  neither  ftomach  nor  intef- 
tiiies :— Plant*. 

II.  Nutrition,  s.  Living  bodies  whofc  nu- 
tritious jnices  are  abforbed  by  veflels  beginning 
from  internal  cavities: — Man.  Quadrupeds.  Ce- 
taceous animals.  Birds.  Oviparous  quadrupeds. 
Serpents.  Cartihginous  fifties.  Fifties  properly 
fo  called.  Infeas.  Cruftaceous  animals.  Worms, 
a.  Living  bodies  whofe  nutricious  juices  are  ab- 
forbed by  veflela  opening  upon  the  external  fur-  ving  bodies,  which  have  no  mufcular  power;  «> 
face:— Plant*.  fpontaneous  movements Plants.  ^ 

III.  Circulation.  1.  Living  bodies  with  IX.  Sensibility,  i.  Living  hodies,  wn*" 
•  blood,  having  a  heart  with  a  ventricles  and  a  au-   have  nerves  and  brain  eafily  diftinguiih^hle 

riclcs:— Man.    Quadrupeds.  Cetaceous  animals,   the  fpinal  marrow :— Man.  Quadrupeds, 
Birds.   2.  Living  bodies  with  blood,  with  one  ceous  animals.   Birds.   Oviparous  quadruple- 
ventricle  divided  into  feveral  cavities,  and  two  au-   Serpents.   Cartilaginous  fifties.   Fifties  PrcP' 
ricles:— Oviparous  quadrupeds.    Serpents.    3.   fo  called.   *.  Living  bodies,  which  have  r.  » 
Living  bodies  with  blood,  with  one  ventricle  and   and  brain  fcarcely  diftinguiftiable  from 
one  auricle:— Cartilaginous  fifties.  Fifties  proper-   marrow :— Infects.  Cruftaceous  animals.  v\  •  • 
lyfo  called,  ii.  Living  bodies  with  a  whitifti  fluid ;   3.  Living  bodies,  in  which  there  bate  00^ 
whofe  heart  is  formed  of  one  longitudinal  veflel,   been  difcovered  nerves  or  brain,  or  lp»u 
tuberous  and  contraaile,  in  which  there  is  a  whK-   row  .—Zoophytes.   Plants.         ,  fk. 
ilh  fluid  inftead  of  blood :— Cruftaceous  animals.      The  above  table,  which  has  its  d.v.fion*  w 
infeas.    Worms.    In  fome  cruftaceous  animals   ed  by  the  funaions,  and  their  kinds  and  »  ^ 
there  is  obferved  fomething  nfembling  a  heart,   by  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  thofe  orga  L 
iii  Living  bodies  with  juices,  in  which  no  heart   which  they  are  performed,  differs  conbder  ^ 
has  yet  been  obferved,  but  only  veflels  filled  with   from  a  zoological.   Borrowing  its  hver  ^ 
juices  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  blocd.   of  diftinaion  from  internal  cbaratfc rs,  1 
Zoophytes.    Plants.  clearly  demonftrates  the  difference  between  ^ 

IV.  Rcsfiration.  i.  Living  bodies  which  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  than  an-jrJ)lCf.. 
refpire,  1.  By  lungs  free  from  all  adhefion  and  that  attempts  to  arrange  by  outward !app  ^(he 
fpongy:— Man.  Quadrupeds.  Cetaceous  ani-  No  minerals,  whatever  be  their  tt  rtn  ^^ 
mals.  a.  By  lungs  tree  from  all  adhefion,  veticu-  regularity  and  beauty  of  their  Pgure*,  tn-tjon ; 
lar  and  mufcular :— Oviparous  quadrupeds.  Ser-   faid  to  peflefs  any  thing  like  organs  oi  ^ 
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nd  however  frequently  fome  may  recover  their 
aft  fhape?,  they  are  never  fuppofed  either  to 
>roduce,  or  aflift  in  producing,  their  own  kind 
>y  generative  powers.  And  no  plant,  howevej 
ntich  may  be  faid  of  animals  that  want  a  nervous 
yftem  and  a  hearty  and  are  fixed,  without  the 
>ower  of  loco-motion,  to  one  place;  we  fay,  no 
>lants,  though  fome  may  reprefent  a  few  of  the 
impler  effects  of  fen  Cation,  and  others  may  be 
ree  to  float  through  the  ocean,  were  ever  faid  to 
Jifcover  any  figns  of  voracity,  to  poffefs  any  thing 
efembJing  a  ftomach,  to  d  iff end  their  body  by 
fw  allowing  their  food,  to  apply  their  food  to  the 
mouths  of  abforbents  opening  internally;  and, 
when  the  nutritious  juices  were  extracted,  to  eject 
t  in  cumulo.  It  has  _  been  faid  that  zoophytes 
prefent  fimilar  phenomena.  One  half  or  their 
name  would  imply  that  they  are  animals,  and 
another  half  would  infinuate  that  they  are  plants. 
D'Aubenton  reafons  with  clearnefs  on  this  fubject. 
True,  fays  he,  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 
branched  like  plants,  and  like  plants  are  compofed 
of  concentric  circles.  Some  have  a  foft  exterior 
fubftance  which  is  called  bark,  and  a  hard  interior 
which  is  called  wood.  Along  their  branches,  and 
at  their  extremities,  they  put  forth  veficles  which 
refemble  buds;  and  when  a  part  falls  from  the 
whole,  it  is  fufhcient,  like  a  vegetable  (lip,  to 
produce  a  zoophile;  but  do  thefe  appearances 
prove  that  they  are  plants  ? 

After  thus  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  boun- 
daries between  the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  the 
animal,  we  now  venture  on  a  rude  flcetch  of  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  thefe  properties  may 
be  explained,  and  in  which  #tbe  facts  in  general 
phyfiology  may  be  afterwards  arranged. 

Without  blaming  the  arrangement  of  D'Azyr, 
whofe  genius  and  labours  we  refpect,  we  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  the  following,  from  thofe 
reafons  with  which  the  reader  is  now  to  be 
acquainted. 

Attending  minutely  to  a  living  body,  which 
already  has  efcaped  from  the  feed,  the  egg,  or 
membranes  of  the  parent,  which  is  wholly  difen- 
gaged  from  the  placenta,  and  depends  for  the 
future  on  the  operations  of  its  own  organs,  we  may 
obferve,  that,  in  order  to  live,  it  muft  be  allowed 
the  free  ufc  of  air,  as  applied  by  the  organs  of— 
RefMrotton* 

That,  in  order  to  grow,  it  muft  have  likewife  a 
fupply  of  food,  which  is  a  fubftance  fomehow 
adapted  to  its  conftitution ;  and  which,  on  being 
received  into  the  fyftem,  is  Prepared  \rf-DigeJHon, 
Taken  up  by— Abforption,  Diftributed  by— Greu- 
latioaf  Affimilated  by— Nutrition,  And  the  whole 
carried  on  by  means  of— Secretion. 

We  next  may  obferve,  that  to  enjoy  the  free 
exerclfe  of  thcfe  functions,  it  muft  be  fecured 
from  the  more  common  and  external  injuries  of 
its  fituation;  and  that  this  is  done  by  certain 
integuments  originally  produced,  and,  whearit  is 
neccffary,  afterwards  renewed  by  that  function ; 
which,  till  we  receive  a  new  nomenclature,  We 
fliall  venture  to  call  by  what  may  be  rather  an 
uncouth  word~Iategumation. 

We  again  perceive,  that  thefe  functions  are  all 
dependent  on  a  general  principle — Irritability} 
By  which  the  fyftem  is  rendered,  by  ftimuiants, 
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fufceptible  of—  Motion  ;  Accommodates  itfelf  to 
different  circumftances  by  means  of — Habit ;  Al- 
ters its  fhape  by  fncceflive — Transformation; 
Produces  the  fpecies  by — Generation; 

And  when  the  buftnefs  of  life  is  finifhed,  is,  after 
many  a  languid  affection  from  the  influence  of — 
Sleep;  At  laft  fubjected  to  the  general  fate  of  ail 
living  bodies — Death. 

Thefe  we  imagine  are  the  general  properties  of 
living  bodies ;  and  fuch  is  the  order  in  which  we 
are  bow  to  take  a  fliqrt  and  curfory  view  -of 
them. 

Sect.  1.  Of  Respiration. 

Respiration  is  that  function  by  which  air  is 
brought  into  the  fyftem,  and  by  which  it  is  pre- 
pared in  particular  organs,  that  in  fome  refract 
fucceed  the  placenta  io  the  general  economy. 
For,  as  any  interruption  of  the  ufual  intercourse 
between  the  placenta  and  foetus  in  ovo  proves  foon 
fatal;  fo,  when  that  communication  naturally 
ceafes,  and  the  new  one  fucceed s  between  the 
lungs  and  external  air,  it  is  likewife  found,  that 
any  preternatural  interruption  of  this  laft  is  in 
all  living  bodies  prefently  attended  with  various 
fymptoms  of  increafing  languor,  and  in  many  with 
an  almoft  inftantaneous  death. 

So  eflential  is  refpiration  to  the  fyftem,  that 
fnails,  chameleons,  and  fome  other  animals  can 
live  for  years  upon  air  alone.  We  have  fcen  a 
chameleon  that  lived  and  was  vigorous  for  %% 
months  without  any  food,  and  which  might  have 
continued  to  live  much  longer  but  for  an  unfortu- 
nate  bruife  by  a  fall. 

Other  phenomena  equally  demonftrate  the 
importance  of  air  to  the  living  body.  The  ffbg 
leaps  away  wanting  its  heart ;  it  furvives  the  lofe 
of  the  greateft  part  of  its  fpinal  marrow.  Witt- 
out  its  head,  it  lives  for  fome  days,  and  its  heait 
continues  to  circulate  its  blood.  Spaltanzani  took 
one  from  the  back  of  a  female,  cut  off  his  head, 
and,  after  performing  this  whimGcal  experimert, 
faw  the  gallant  return  to  his  miftrefs,  grafp  her  in 
his  arms,  and  finifh  the  talk  which  he  had  begun. 
And  Borelli  found,  that  eels  and  ferpents,  thourh 
their  bodies  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  their 
vifcera  be  taken  out,  are  able  to  move  for  a  day 
after ;  and  yet,  not withftanding,  in  all  thefe  animals, 
the  life  is  obferved  to  be  fuddenly  exiinguilhed 
when  the  all-vivifying  air  is  excluded.  Even  tbc 
fmalleft  infcA  has  died,  and  the  plant  loft  its 
vegetative  power,  when  retained  for  any  while  in 
a  vacuum.  The  fifh  itfelf,  when  placed  under 
the  exhaufted  receiver,  has  ftarted  anxioudy  to 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  queft  of  frefli  air ;  and, 
finding  none,  has  funk  to  the  bottom,  and  expired 
in  convulfions. 

To  this  general  dependence  of  life  upon  refpi- 
ration there  occur  but  few  things  like  an  excep- 
tion ;  thefe  are,  fome  ferpents  and  worms,  aad 
cruftaceous  animals,  found  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
ftones,  fome  infects  that  were  found  in  wood,  and 
a  number  of  toads  which  in  different  places  have 
been  taken  from  the  hearts  of  trees  and  of  rocks, 
where  they  left  an  impreflion,  and  where  they 
were  fuppofed,  in  fome  cafes,  to  have  lived  for 
centuries  without  air.  Thefe  facts,  real  or  pre- 
tended, have  been  the  caufe  of  much  frjcculation. 
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Some  phtlofophers  doubt  the  fads ;  others,  re- 
ceiving the  fads  as  iufficicntly  authenticated, 
have  ftudicd  how  to  account  for  them  by  various 
hypothefes.  , 

Experiments  muft  tell  what  are  the  limits 
which  nature  has  here  prefcribed  to  herfelf.  New 
eggs,  when  covered  with  varnifli,  or  placed  under 
the  cxhaufted  receiver,  are  fecured  again  ft  the 
attacks  of  corruption.  Bomarc,  iu  his  Dictionary, 
has  mentioned  three,  which,  protcded  from  air, 
were  found  frelh  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  after  a 
period  or'  300  years.  And  if  it  be  true  that  a 
lnake  found  in  a  block  of  marble  died  as  foon  as 
expofcti  to  the  air,  or  if  the  parts  in  contact  with 
air  be  the  only  ones  which  in  torpid  animal  appear 
to  be  changed,  it  would  feem  probable  that  a 
toial  exclufion  of  this  varying  and  active  clement 
would  tend  more  to  the  prefervation  -of  torpid 
animals,  in  certain  inftances,  than  free  admiffion, 
which,  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  vital  functions 
have  cealed,  is  regufarjy  found  a  principal  agent 
in  their  diffolution. 

M.  Heriffjnt,  of  the  French  Academy,  was  the 
firfl  philofopher,  who,  by  means  of  experiment, 
thought  of  interrogiting  Nature  herfelf  upon  this 
fubjed.  On  the  aift  of  February  1771,  he,  with 
great  accuracy,  fliut  up  three  toads  from  the  air, 
two  of  which  were  taken. out  alive  00  the  8th  of 
April  1774.  D'Aubenton  fays,  after  a  period  of 
18  months;  but  in  this  in  (lance  we  depend  more 
on  the  friend  of  Fontana,  who  has  mentioned  the 
dates.  The  two  toads  were  again  inclofiud,  and 
Heriffant  died  before  there  was  a  fecond  infpec- 
tion.  D'Aubenton  fays,  that  when  taken  out, 
their  bodies  were  hard  and  Ihrivelled,  and  their 
whole  moilture  totally  abforbed.  A  fourth  toad 
lhat  had  been  inclofed  was  heatd  to  croak  when- 
ever the  box  in  which  it  wa&  confined  happened 
to  be  lhaken.  Since  that  peiiod  the  practice  is 
common  of  confining  fnails  in  a  fealed  phial,  where 
they  ex. ft  in  torpor  it  r  years. 

Thefe  phenomena  (till  excite  wonder;  but  to 
wonder  lefs  and  examine  more,  would  fooncr  pro- 
cure us  that  information  which  we  are  wanting* 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  torpid  ftate  as  one  of 
thofe  fubje&S  with  which  we  at  prefent  are  little 
acquainted,  and  of  which  we  therefore  cannot 
fpeak  with  certainty  in  the  general  abftrad  lan- 
guage of  fcience;  it  will  naturally  be  aflced,  In 
what  refpect  \»  air  fo  ueceffary  to  all  living  bodies 
si  their  active  ftate,  and  how  contributes  it  to  the 
tegular  performance  of  the  different  iuodions  ? 

The  moderns,  who,  after  all  their  researches, 
have  been  unable  to  difcover  this  vital  fpark  of 
the  aurients,are  more  puzzled  to  aflign  an  adequate 
caul'e  for  the  heat  than  for  any  cold  which  they 
difcover.' 

Of  animal  heat,  the  molt  rational  theory,  we 
ti-ir.!;,  properly  belongs  to  the  17th  century  ;  it  is 
Confirmed  by  modern  difcoveries,  and  has  afcribed 
this  beat  to  relpiration.  Many  had  obferved,  that 
th«^fe  animals  which  refpire  moft,  have  the  warmeft 
Wood.  Lowkr  demonftrated,  that  this  blood 
received  a  new  and  a  brighter  colour  in  paffing 
through  the  lung?.  Vcrhcyen  and  Borelli  both 
proved,  that  the  air  loft  fomenting  by  coming  in 
ccntaft  with  that  organ.  Mayow  fhowed,  that 
this  fomething  which  the  air  lofes  is  contained  in 
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nitre.  Experience  taught  the  worker*  in  nitre, 
that  this  fomething  was  abforbed  from  the  air; 
andVeiheyen  remarked,  that  it  is  alfo  abforbed 
by  the  lungs,  and  is  probably  that  which  maintains 
combuftion;  which  qualifies  the  air  for  giving 
fupport  to  animal  life,  and  imparts  to  the  blood 
the  vermilion  colour. 

How  well  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  was 
founded,  is  proved  by  the  late  difcoveries  of 
Prieftlcy  and  other  chemiftfl.  There  is  now  ob- 
tained, in  a  feparate  ftate,  an  aerial  fluid,  which 
maintains  both  life  and  combuftion,  and  gives  a 
vermilion  colour  to  the  blood.  It  is  extracted  in 
a  very  large  quantity  from  nitre;  is  one  o£  the 
component  parts  of  the  aluiofphere,  and  the  vital 
principle  of  that  element ;  without  which,  in  moft 
animaia,  life  i«  cxnnguilhed.  It  was  called  de- 
phlogilticated  air  by  Prieltley,  the  rirft  difco>erer; 
as  the  great  acidifying  caufe  in  nature,  the  French 
nomenclature  has  given  it  the  name  of  exogenous 
gas  {  and,  as  one  of  the  caufes  on  which  the 
cxiftence  both  of  fire  and  of  life  depends,  it  is 
named  empyreal  or  vital  air. 

Late  difcoveries  have  ihown  farther,  how  this 
air  may  in  refpiration  produce  heat.  From  the 
moft  accurate  investigations,  it  appears,  that 
caloric,  or  the  principle  of  beat,  is  a  diftinct 
fubftance  in  nature*  that  it  combines  with  different 
bodies  in  different  degieeS;  that  it  is  the  caufe  of 
fluidity  in  ail;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  that 
capacity  which  they  have  for  it,  and  to  .  that 
diftancc  at  which  they  are  removed  from  the  fluid 
ftate,  the  more  or  left  caloric  they  contain. 
Aeriform  bodies  being  all,  therefore,  exceedingly 
fluid,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  when  they  are  fixed 
or  condenfed  in  the  blood,  aod  made  to  approach 
nearer  fotidity*  a  quantity  of  heat  muft  be  evolved. 
A  part  of  this  is  very  plaiuty  evolved  in  the  lungs 
where  the  ajr  is  abforbed,  as  appears  by  the  breath ; 
and  a  part  evoked  by  the  adiou  of  vcflels*  as 
appears  from  nearly  an  equal  heat  over  the  fyftern, 
from  the  partial  heat  of  a  morbid  part,  and  the 
'liiddeo  tran fition  from  heat  to  cold,  And  from 
cold  to  heat,  over  the  fttrface,  when  the  vei'tds 
are  affeded  by  either  internal  or  external  timuli. 
When  the  heat, thus  evolved  bythegradual  fixation 
of  that  body  with  winch  it  was  combined  has  been 
fuccefsful  in  making  its  cfcape  by  the  lungs  and 
integuments,  the  blood  returns  in  a  dark  and  a 
fluggiih.ftream  by  the  veins,  and  mingles  again 
with  the  genial  fluid,  which  before  gave  it  fpring, 
adivity,  and  life. 

Of  that  oxygen  which  remains  in  the  fyftern, 
part  is  employed  in  forming  different  faline  com- 
binations and  fupplymg  the  wafte  occafioned  by 
that  conftant  reabforption,  which,  from  many 
experiments  that  have  been  made  with  folutions 
of  matter,  is  known  to  take  place  fn  the  toltd 
bones.  The  uic  of  that  oxygenous  gas  which 
returns  with  the  breath  is  beft  underftood  after 
knowing  its  afiinities.  Its  balls  oxygen,  combining 
with  hydrogen,  which  is  the  batis  of  inflammable 
air,  forms  water;  and,  combining  with  carbon, 
the  carbonic  acid.  It  carries,  therefore,  back 
with  the  breath  a  part  of  the  carbon,  produced 
by  the  flight  combuftion  of  the  blood,  and  a 
quantity  of  hydrogen  anting  from  the  watery 
fluid  decompofed. 
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liul  oxygenous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the  body.    The  oxygen,  meet  in*  with  the  neceffiry 

uugs.    Ot  ico  parti  of  the  atmofphere,  but  28  temperature,  will  n-adily  pifs  into  new  forms; 

ire  oxygenous  gas,  s&b  •»  carbonic  acid,  and  7a  and  the  venous  blood,  n  turnirg  to  the  lung*,  will 

ire  azotic  gas.  Thefe  laft,  though  intended  chief-  demand  a  fupply  which  will  be  cither  greater  or 

ly  for  other  beings  different  from  man,  which  are  left  accord ii  g  as  the  cold,  by  favouring  theefcape 

in  imn«cnfe  numbers  on  the  globe,  but  which,  of  the  caloric,  and  promoting  new  combinations 

like  him  and  the  nobler  animals,  are  not  formed  with  oxyecn,  had  removed  it  from  the  point  of 

la  bieit he  the  empyreal  air,  muft,  notwithftand-  ufual  faturation.  > 

ing,  be  of  fome  important  and  effcntial  ufe  to  all  44  The  gradual  evolution  of  heat  is  a  proof  that 

living  bodies.    It  has  accordingly  been  found  by  the  temperature  muft  be  fomeiimes  reduced,  bc- 

cxpenment,  that  pure  and  unmixed  oxygenous  fore  the  oxygen  can  propei'y  enter  into  all  the 

gas  cannot  be  breathed  lor  any  very  confiderahle  ufual  combinations  of  the  fyftem.    Siippofe  the 

time  without  danger;  that  fome  azot  is  contain-  body  then  to  be  placed  within  a  hot  eircumam- 

eo  in  the  blood,  and  has  been  extracted  from  the  bicnt  atmofphcrc ;  this  atmofphere,  if  warmer 

roufcular  fibre,  when  properly  treated  with  the  than  the  animal,  will  be  more  apt  to  part  uith 

nitric  acid-   According  to  BTtholIct,  five  of  its  heat  than  to  receive  it ;  and  the  oxygen  abforbed, 

parts  with  one  of  hydrogen  form  ammonia  orvo-  being  thus  unable  to  difpofe  of  its  caloric,  will 

lalue  alkali;  which  difpels  the  glandular  rumours  be  prevented  from  pafling  into  thofe  combina- 

of  the  body,  and  prevents  the  coagulatim  of  tions  and  forms  where  heat  is  evolved.   The  ve- 

biooU,  and  the  thickening  of  mucus  which  arife  nous  blo^d  will  therefore  conduct  it  back  to  the 

from  acids.   The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part  lungs,  and  make  a  demand  for  a  new  fupply;  but 

unite  with  hydrogen,  nuy  prevent  the  coagula-  proportionally  lefe  according  as  the  hot  circum- 

tion  of  u  rum,  the  catartbous  formation  of  vifcid  ambient  air,  by  preventing  the  efeape  of  t!;e  calo- 

mucub,  and  many  combinations  that  oxygen  ric,  and  the  ufual  ly  facility  of  new  combinations, 

might  form,  injurious  to  the  fyftem*.   The  car-  has  confined  its  removal  to  a  fmaller  diftance  from 

boiuc  acid,  which  is        of  carbon,  and       of  ,  the  point  of  faturation. 

oxygen,  may  alfo  be  neceffary  in  regulating  the  "  In  this  laft  cafe  the  thing  principally  entitled 
effects  of  the  other  two.   in  aerated  water,  its  to  notice,  is  a  very  curious  effort  of  nature  to  re- 
ules  are  very  generally  known :  it  allays  the  pain  fift  the  growing  increafe  of  heat.    In  the  warm 
of -the  urinary  bladder  when  excited  by  calculus;  atmofphere,  as  during  violent  mufcular  exertion, 
it  baa  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  wound?,  and  the  exhaling  vapour  is  commonly  discharged  in  a 
been  thought  ufeful  in  the  pulmonary  pbthifis.  It  greater  quantity  from  the  furface  of  thebody ;  and 
is  generated  in  the  lungs  of  thofe  animals  which  confequently  the  heat  furnifhed  with  an  excellent 
refpire  oxygen.   In  fmall  proportions,  it  favours  temporary  conductor,  that  in  fome  meafure  coun- 
the  growth  ot  the  vegetable  tribes.   Thefe  readi-  tcracts  the  dangerous  effect s  from  without." 
ly  decompound  it ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  But  all  living  bodies  arc  not  fupported  by  the 
other  prepared  oxygen  from  water,  reftore  what  fame  kind  of  aerial  food.    Oxygenous  gas  has  in- 
is  pure  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  vita]  fluid,  that  deed  been  honoured  with  the  flattering  appella- 
p\ants  and  animals  may  thus  live  by  the  mutual  tion  of  vital  air ;  and  nitrogenous  gas  been  ufu- 
pertbrmance  of  kind  offices.  ally  drftinguifhed  by  that  degrading  epithet  azo- 
Evcry  theory  that  pretends  to  account  for  am-  tic;  a  word  which  fignifies  Atjirutlhx  of  lift.  But 
mal  heat  ought  alio  to  account  for  that  fiogu-  though  man,  and  all  the  warm-blooded  animals 
lar  equality  of  heat  which  the  fyftem  preferves,  that  have  yet  been  examined,  may  die  in  refpi- 
or  endeavours  to  preferve,  in  different  tempera-  ring  the  nitrogenous  gas,  this  gas  however,  which 
tures.    The  ingenious  Dr  Barclay  explains  it  conftitutes  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  at- 
limply  in  the  following  manner,  from  the  above  mofphere,  may  in  general  be  called  the  vital  air 
theory :  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  of  not  a  few  of  the 
44  Venous  blood,  if  expofed  to  the  air,  is  known  orders  of  infects  which  thrive  and  live  in  it.  For 
to  abforb  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  afl'ume  that  while  man,  and  others  which  refpire  as  he  does, 
colour  which.it  has  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  emit  both  the  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  return 
aorta.   Suppofe  an  abforption  of  a  fimilar  kind  the  nitrogen  not  fenfibly  diminifhed  ;  molt  vege- 
taking  place  in  the  lungs,  a  fact  which  may  be  tables  and  many  infects  eagerly  inhale  them,  and 
proved  by  <  led  rive  experiments;  it  is  plain  that  emit  oxygen  as  noxious  or  ufclefs.   The  fe  effects 
the  oxygen  by  this  abforption  muft  Tecede  from  are  the  indications  of  a  radical  difference  in  con- 
its  gafeous  or  fluid  ftate;  that  a  quantity  of  heat  ftitution.   Even  the  fibres  of  thofe  living  bodies 
mult  be  therefore  evolved,  which,  along  with  the  which  exhale  oxygen,  will,  after  death,  attract  It 
heat  of  the  refluent  blood,  is  carried  away  by  that  fo  powerfully,  as  to  decompofe  the  nitric  acid ; 
vapour  which  iflbes  from  the  lungs.    In  the*  but  thofe  bodies  which  inhale  nitrogen,  have  fo 
courfe  of  circulation,  the  oxygen  will  naturally  very  weak  an  affinity  to  oxygen,  and  fo  ftrong  a 
incline  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water;  it  will  one  to  fome  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  corn- 
tend  likewife  to  the  formation  of  many  other  com-  lined,  that  they  can  eafily  decompofe  water  ar.d  - 
pounds:  and,  as  it  enters  into  new  dates,  and  is  carbonated  air. 

farther  removed  from  gafeous  fluidity,  it  muft  What  fifties  refpire  is  not  afcertained.  Neither 

ftil!  be  giving  out  a  portion  of  heat.   If  the  fur-  the  change  of  the  air,  1  or  of  the  water  which 

rounding  temperature  be  cold,  this  feparation  they  occafion  when  in  clofe  vcffels,  have,  fo  far 

will  be  eafily  effected.   The  caloric  will,  in  that  as  we  know,  been  fully  examined.    Chaptal  is 

cale,  be  greedily  abforbed  from  the  interior  fur-  affured,  that,  like  other  animals,  they  are  fenfible 

face  of  the  lungs  and  exterior  furface  of  the  whole  of  the  action  of  all  gate.   Tourcroy  lays,  that 

they 
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they  do  not  generate  the  carbonic  acid,  and  that 
the  air  which  Prieftley  and  he  found  in  the  air  ve- 
rities of  carp  was  nitrogene  gas.  Their  thermo- 
metries! heat  is  fo  low,  that  in  D'Aubenton'a  ta- 
ble they  are  reckoned  among  the  cold  Wooded  ani- 
mals. The  temperature  of  plants  is  Mill  lower. 
The  heat  of  a  tree  which  the  very  ingenious  Dr 
Hunter  examined,  though  feveral  degrees  above 
that  of  the  atmofpherc  when  below  the  j  6th  divi- 
fion  of  Fahrenheit,  was  always  feveral  degrees  be- 
low  it  when  the  weather  was  warm.  When  taken 
out,  the  fap  was  obferved  to  freeze  at  3%°,  while 
in  the  tree  it  would  not  freeze  below  470.  The 
very  profufe  perfpiration  of  vegetables  greatly  mo- 
derates the  heat  in  their  furface  ;  and  as  air  which 
abforbs  moifture  expands,  and  becomes  thereby 
fpecifically  lighter,  there  is  a  regular  current  pro- 
duced, and  evaporation  rapidly  promoted  by  the 
denfe  air  difplacing  the  rarefied. 

The  heat  which  is  developed  in  all  living  bo- 
dice, is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  is  by  means  of  the  vital  powers  reduced  to 
a  ftatc  more  nearly  approaching  folidity;  to  the 
kinds  of  the  fubftances  which  are  reduced,  and  to 
the  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  reduction.  In  all 
living  bodies  there  are  certain  degrees  of  heat,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  carrying  on  their  various  econo- 
mical operations.  What  thefe  are,  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  is  not  known. 
The  bear,  the  hedge-hog,  the  dormoufe,  and  the 
bat,  may  probably  not  digeft  when  reduced  to  70°* 
750,  or  8o°.  The  frog,  however,  will  digeft  at 
6o° ;  and  the  birch  before  it  arrives  at  470.  Re- 
fpiration,  befides  imparting  aerial  food,  feems  in- 
tended to  regulate  thofe  different  degrees  of  heat. 
It  raifes  the  heat  after  a  meal ;  it  fuffers  it  to  fall 
in  the  time  of  fleep;  it  withdraws  the  fupply 
when  the  atmofphcre  is  warm,  and  increafes  it 
again  when  cold.  Therefore  heat  merely  is  not 
the  object  folcly  aimed  at  in  refpiration.  All  liv- 
ing bodies  have  their  congenial  degrees  of  heat. 
The  regulation  of  thefe  is  important :  on  the  one 
fide,  it  prevents  the  diffipation,  on  the  other,  the 
coagulation,  of  their  fluids ;  it  preferves  the  liviug 
power  of  their  organs;  and,  by  a  natural  and  pro- 
per temperature,  aflifls  their  adion  in  mixing, 
compofing,  decompoftng,  and  preparing  the  dif- 
ferent parts  for  fecretion,  excretion,  abforption, 
reabforption,  and  aflimilation.  But  the  whole  of 
the  heat  is  not  evolved  in  the  lungs,  nor  the  whole 
that  is  evolved  difengaged  from  air.'  And  the 
whole  of  the  air  does  not  enter  by  the  lungs ; 
much  is  contained  in  the  liquid  and  folid  parts  of 
the  food.  It  is  extricated  often  in  the  procefs  of 
digeftion ;  and,  when  the  organs  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  is  made  fubfervient  to  the  general  econo- 
my. If  the  organs,  however,  fhould  happen  to  be 
languid,  it  fcorns  their  authority,  which  cannot  be 
enforced;  from  being  friendly,  it  focn  becomes 
inimical  to  the  fyflem,  and  threatening  danger,  ac- 
cumulates not  only  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftinee, 
but  in  other  cavities.  .It  has  been  found  in  the 
cellular  membrane;  in  certain  vefieles  formed  for 
itfelf;  in  the  uterus,  in  an  abfeefs ;  and  in  gun- 
lliot  wounds:  it  has  fometimcs  burit  from  the  va- 
gina with  a  fort  of  noife.  And  in  a  luphritic 
complaint  of  a  horfc,  it  has  been  round  flowing  in 
.1  ft r l'.i m  from  what  the  urrWrs  call  fne.,tb. 
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We  have  now  to  inquire,  what  are  the  kinds  of 
refpiratory  organs,  and  in  what  manner  their 
fundions  are  performed  ?  The  preceding:  table 
has  in  fome  meafure  made  us  acquainted  with  this 
fubjed.   Some  animals  breathe  by  a  trachea  and 
lungs;  infeds,  by  either  ftigmata,  or  trachr;?, 
opening  into  air-veflels;  plants,  by  air-vefTels  and 
leaves ;  fifties,  and  numbers  of  the  watery  clement, 
if  they  do  not  breathe,  at  leaft  receive  air  by  their 
gills:  the  foetus  in  ovo,  the  polypus  tribe,  and 
many  more  organized  bodies,  by  the  fame  organs 
which  convey  their  food.  The  abforbents  appear 
to  be  the  firft  and  moft  general  way  by  which  liv- 
ing bodies  are  fupplied  with  air:  the  mouths  of 
thefe  vcfTels  are  like  fmall  tubercles;  fcattered 
over  the  body  of  the  infed  while  wrapt  io  its 
membrane.   In  the  horfe  and  the  bird  they  arc 
blood  veflels  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and  de- 
riving nourishment  from  the  uterus  or  egg',  that 
had  been  itfelf  nourifhed  by  abforbents.  In  a  cow, 
they  are  veffels  which,  fpreading  on  a  membrane, 
terminate  in  glands;  thefe  glands  being  oppofite 
to  others  which  adhere  to  the  uterus ;  and  the 
membranous  and  uterine  glands,  when  in  con- 
tad,  inclofing  a  third  gland  like  a  kernel.  In  man, 
they  are  veflels  fpreading  on  a  membrane,  and  en- 
tering a  large  glandular  body  called  the  flactnta. 
In  the  moufe  and  the  hare,  they  are  likewrfe  vef- 
fels  branching  on  a  membrane  and  entering  a 
placenta ;  this  placenta,  when  fixed,  receives  large 
veins  from  the  parent,  and  which  may  be  either 
inflated  or  injected  from  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus. 

What  are  properly  refpiratory  organs  exercife 
not  their  function  till  circulation  and  nutrition  are 
begun.  Not  only  are  the  refpiratory  organs  thm 
late  in  exercifing  their  functions ;  in  many  vegeta- 
ble* a  great  part  of  them  is  annually  renewed,  and 
laid  aude  in  the  torpid  Rate.  In  thofe  infers 
which  undergo  the  moft  remarkable  kinds  of 
transformation  they  fufler  a  change;  and  in  ail 
thofe  animals  which  fpend  their  earlier  days  in 
the  water,  and  afterwards  come  to  live  in  the  air, 
they  are  altered  in  kind.  In  all  living  bodies  tbe 
proper  function  of  one  part  of  the  refpiratory  or- 
gans is,  to  fecrete  from  the  water  or  air  that  par- 
ticular aeriform  fluid  which  mingles  with  their 
juices,  and  which  is  neceflary  to  life  and  nutrition. 
In  many  cafes  thefe  organs  are  placed  externally, 
and  are  always  in  contact  with  the  air  or  water 
from  which  they  fecrete.  In  other  cafes  tbey  are 
lodged  internally ;  and  air  or  water  are  then  al- 
ternately adm  tted  and  expelled  by  varieties  of 
organs  which  ferve  as  auxiliaries. 

Vegetables  fecrete  their  aeriform  fluid  from  wa- 
ter and  air.  They  receive  air  along  with  the  li- 
quids of  their  abforbents.  which  open  on  the 
roots,  the  trunk,  and  the  branches,  and  upon  the 
inferior  furfaces  of  leaves;  or,  if  nature  has  plun- 
ged thefe  leaves  under  water,  the  abforbents  open 
and  imbibe  their  fluids  on  both  (ides.  In  many, 
however,  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  is  intended 
to  inhale  air.  As  it  i6  proved  by  Ingenhoufx  and 
others,  that  the  refpiration  01  many  leaves  is  al- 
ii ft  ed  by  light,  we  fee  a  rcafon  why  plants  grow, 
ing  in  a  d.irk  room  turn  to  the  place  where  light 
is  admitted  ;  why  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  of 
many  plains  follow  the  uijurnal  courfe  of  the  fun  ; 
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a-hy  the  branches  of  trees,  which  require  much   tain  a  Urge  quantity  of  air",'  and  which  require 
ight,  die  when  placed  in  a  thick  fhade  $  why  regular  fupply,  whether  they  foar  on  the  wings 

of  the  eagle*  or  remain  on  the  ground  attending 


noonfhine  in  autumn  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
ipening  of  grain ;  and  why  leaves  and  branches 
rearranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as leaft  to  intercept 
hat  quantity  of  light  which  nature  haf  allotted  to 
he  genus  of  each; 

The  air-veflels  in  the  body  of  plants,  are  thofe 
'eflels  which  contain  juices  but  at  certain  times, 
nd  which,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  feafonj 
re  filled  with  air.  This  air  is  collected  from  the 
ip  of  the  roots  as  it  pafles  along  the  diametral 
ifcrtions,  and  from  thofe  veflels  which  open  up- 
n  the  trunk  and  upotf  the  leaves.  Like  pttlmo- 
ary  tubes,  which  are  feen  branching  through  the 
todies  of  infects,  they  perform  ah  office  fimilar  to 


the  oftrich.  Bothki  amphibious  animals  and  birds; 
the  air  of  the  veficles  has  pafied  the  refpiratory 
furface  of  the  lungs.    In  the  trachea?  of  plants* 


and  the  palmonar 


tubes  and  veficles  of  infccts# 
its  way  to  be  refpir* 


nummary  tui 
it  it  only  proceeding 
ed. 

From  ;the  general  diffufton  of  ah*  through  tfafl 
birds,  and  the  fituation  of  their  teflcles  beyond 
the  lungs,  it  would  appear  that  the  pulnlonary 
vifcua  in  thefe  animals  does  not  refpire  or  Secrete 
ah-  for  the*  whole  fyftem ;  and  we  are  certain  thtt# 
In  plants  and  infects,  moft  parts  refpire  the  air  for" 
themfelves,  and  that  there  is  no  particular  part 


hat  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia  j  and  are  thofe  appointed  to  fecrete  air  for  the  whole.  We  here' 

[eneral  receptacles  of  air  .from  which  the  neigh-  fpeak  of  refpiratory  organs,  as  thofe  which  feefcto 

louring  parts  of  the  plant  fecrete  what  is  needed,  an  aeriform  fluid  from  water  and  ah*  $  but  ottf 

r*he  air  veflels  are  furrounded  by  thofe  which  language  probably  had  been  more  accurate,  had 

:ontain  a  liquid  during  the  whole  time  of  the  we  called  them  the  organs  iff  which  an  aeriform 

;rowth.   They  are  thelargeft  veflels  of  the  wood,  fluid  is  abforbebVby  their  liquid  contents,  as  thefe 

is  diftinguifhed  from  the  bark ;  and  in  the  leaves  flow  bf,  either  Wholly  or  in  part,  id  their  Courfc 

hey  may  fometimes  be  feen  even  without  the  affift-  through  the  fyftem.    It  Was  long  denied  that  any 

mce  of  glafles.  Their  cavity  is  formed  by  certain  abforption  of  the  air  took  place  from  the  pulmo* 

ibres  which  wind  fpirally  like  a  cork-fcrew.  In  nary  furface.   Bbrelti,  however,  endeatoured  to* 

he  leaf  they  generally  approach  and  recede  like  (how,  air  in  the  lungs  might  mingle  with  the  blood . 


he  filaments  of  nerves ;  but  they  never  inofculate 
rem  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the  other,  except  at 
he  extremities.  (       •  •• 

The  refpiratory  organs,  which  are  fimflar  either 
o  the  gills  of  fifties  or  the  lungs  of  man,  can  hardly 


and  how  fome  always  difappearcd  in  refpiration; 
There  are  few  doubts  now  entertained  on  thie 
fubject.  Venous  brood  inclofed  in  a  bladder  by 
the  celebrated  Priefiley  discovered  fuch  an  attract 
tion  for  oxygen,  that  it  abforbed  the  aeriform 


iere  claim  a  defcription,  as  their  nature  and  forms  fluid  through  alt  the  coats  of  the  refilling  medium* 

ire  fo  generally  known*  There  is  one  ciroum*  exhibiting  an  inftance  and  beautiful  illuft ration  ot 

lance,  however,  in  birds,  which  we  muft  notice:  the  chemical  affinities  which  take  place  in  thie 

he  ceils  of  their  bones,  and  the  numerous  veficles  function. 

)f  their  foft  parts  which  communicate  with  the  There  are  two  kinds  of  re/piratorjorgcuu,  which, 

ungs,  have  been  deferred  ly  a  matter  of  furprife  though  fometimef  included  in  the  general  expreu 

o  moft  phyfiologifts.  In  accounting  for  their  ufe,  fion,  (houid  always  be  coofidered  as  perfectly  dlf« 

he  ingenious  Huhtbr  fuppofed  that  they  leflen-  thicK  The  firft  kind  comprehends  thofe  m  which 
•d  the  fpecific  gravity  and  aflifted  flying;  that  be-'  the  water  and  the  air  are  decompofed ;  the  fie* 

ng  the  circumftance  which  he  thought  moft  pe-  cond,  thofe  by  which  thefe  fluids  are  properly  an* 

roliar  to  birds.    Learning  afterwards  that  they  plied  to  the  refpi ring  furfacet  of  the  former.  We 

vere  in  the  oftrich  and  not  in  the  bat,  he  fuppo-  obferve  thefe  laft  in  the  fluttering  motion  of  the 

ed  that  they  were  appendages  to  the  lunga.   In  leaf  itfelf,  or  in  that  tendril  which  turns  the  fUT- 

mphibious  animals,  in  the  fnake,  viper,  and  ma-  face  of  the  leaf  to  the  fun*  .  We  fee  them  produ' 

»y  others,  he  obferved,  that  "  the  lunga  are  con-  ring  thefe  ofctllatory  motions  in  the  branching  gill* 

inued  down  through  the  whole  body  in  the  form  of  the  pale*  arborefctm.    When  the  breathing 

'f  two  bags,  of  which  the  upper  part  only  can  furface  is  within  the  body,  we  difcover  them  a* 

•erform  the  office  of  refpiration  with  any  degree  gain  in  the  trachea;  of  plants,  whole  cavity.it 

►f  effect,  the  lower  having  comparatively  but  few  formed  by  a  fpiral  fibre  that  is  feemingly  intend* 

ir-veflels."   In  thefe  animals,  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  ed  for  fome  kind  of  periftaltic  motion.   We  de* 

onformatton  of  the  lungs  was  to  him  evident,  tect  them  likewife  in  the ,  pulmonary  tubes,  in 

'  It  is  in  confequence  of  this  ftructure,"  faid  he,'  the  fpiral  rings,  and  in  the  abdominal  movements 

that  they  require  to  breathe  lefs  frequently  than  of  infects.  We  fee  them  in  fifties  fwallowing  the 

rthers."   From  this  reafoning  he  inferred,  that  water,  and  propelling  it  onward  through  the  frin- 

he  motion  of  flying  might  render  the  frequency  ges  of  the  gills.  In  the  frog,  we  note  them  by  the 

>f  refpiration  inconvenient ;  and  that  a  refervoir  motions  of  the  pouch  between  the  fternum  and 

or  air  might  therefore  become  fingularly  ufeful.  the  lower  jaw.  After  this  animal  ia  divided  tranfr 

rhe  bat  and  the  oftrich,  however,  axe  here  as  for-  verfeJy  behind  the  fore  legs,  this  pouch  continues 

nidable  objections  as  before.  The  bird  refpirea  to  fill  and  to  empty  itfelf  downwards  by  the 

requently  when  at  reft,  and  when  it  flies  to  our  trachea;  where  the  lungs  were.  When  the  whole 

>ofom  from  the  hawk ;  that  frequency  feems  to  integuments  and  fome  of  the  mufcles  between  the 

1 5  ve  been  in  crei  fed  by  what  is  a  generoj  and  a  com-  jaw-bone  and  fternum  are  removed,  we  fee  how 

non  caufe,  ad  increafed  degree  of  mufcular  exer-  the  pouch  was  dilated  and  contracted  by  a  broad 

ion.  This  great  pbyfiologift  was  not  aware  that  cartilage  connected^  with  the  trachea,  and  attach* 

he  circumitance  moft  peculiar  to  birds  was  not  ed  by  mufcles  to  the  infide  of  the  fternum  and  the 

hc«r  act  of  fiyjntr,  but  their  feathers,  which  con-  neighbouring  parts.   When  the  pouch  is  enlarg- 

Vot. XVII.  Part II.  *         *  to, 
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ed,  the  air  rufbes  io  through  the  two  noftrils  ai 
lliat  time  expanded  \  and  when  it  is  contraaiug, 
the  glottis  ftarts  up  with  an  open  mouth  to  the 
middle  of  the  pouch,  and  the  air  i*  preffed  down 
through  the  tracheae  to  the  lungf.  This  amufing 
fight  will  fornetimes.  continue  for  a  whole  hour. 
In  man,  and  all  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds,  the 
thorax  or  cavity  where  the  lungs  are  placed,  is  di- 
lated and  contracted  by  the  diaphragm  and  mufc 
cles  attached  to  the  nbs.  In  the  time  of  dilata- 
tion, the  glottis  ooens,  as  we  fee  in  birds:  the 
ah*  nifties  m,  fupports  the  incumbent  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  enables  the  thorax  to  expand 
wider.  The  expanding  powers  having  made  at 
lad  their  ufual  effort,  their  antagonifta  fuccecd, 
exert  their  force,  and  the  air  is  expelled. 

The  aeat  of  the  lungs  expands  the  air  as  foon 
as  it  enters.  The  air  rapidly  abforha  moifture ; 
and  though  not  usually  remarked  by  phyliolo- 
gifte,  yet  the  fudden  expanfion  which  is  always 
the  consequence  of  that  abforption,  is  a  very  ge- 
neral phenomenon  in  nature.  By  this  heat,  or 
abforption;  the  air  would  occafion  greater  dila- 
tation, were  it  not  for  the  kings*  which  collapfof 
the  cartilages  of  the  fterrum,  which  recoil ;  and 
the  ftretched-out  mufcles,  which*  either  fpontan 
neoufly  or  directed  by  the  will,  contract  and  pro- 
duce expiration. 

Having  thus  feen  how  the  air  rufbes  in  on 
opening  the  glotrht,  we  may  conceive  how  the 
ftiutting  of  the  glottis  wiH  refift  the  force  of  inter- 
nal  expanfion,  and  fupport  a  weight  laid  upon  the 
breaft.  The  confined  air  will  expand  equally  on 
all  fides,  and  the  prefiure  muft  be  great  before  the 
fpacc  which  falls  to  the  plottis  can  exceed  it* own 
mufcular  force  and  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  is  this  diffofed  preflure  of  fluids  that  produces 
luch  ftriking  wonders  in  hydraulics;  and. which 
explains  how  the  droppings  of  the  ureters  (hould 
expand  the  bladder  even  to  a  palfy,  and  overcome 
toe  abdominal  mufcles. 

Various  hypothefei  have  been  invented,  to  ac- 
count ibrthd  action  of  tlrofe  organs  which  lerv'e 
as  auxiliaries  in  refpiration,  "but  all  derived-  from 
Inch  limited  views  of  tbe  : object,  that  no  de- 
cifive  theory  can  be  drawn  from  them.  But  it  is 
fortunate  tor  man  that  thefe  affifting  refpiratory 
organs  «are  in  feme  meafiire  fubjecl  to  his.  will. 
By  this  fuhje&ion  he  produces  vocal  found  when 
he  pleafes,  divides  it  into  parts,  varies  it  by  t^nes, 
forms  it  into  words,  and  enjoys  all  the  riiAinguiih- 
ed  and  innumerable  advantage*  derived  from  lan- 
guage, oratory,  mufic,  and,  in  a  word, 
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food  of  vegetables,  this  form  requires  to  be  wat* 
whofe  100  parts  confift  of  84* »  of  °xygeR  a* 
Itf  of  hydrogen.  See  Wars*.  When  the  px 
have  paOed  through  both  the  watery  and  *c* co- 
bles ttates,  they,  as  juices  or  foltds,  become  ts 
food  of  many  animals.  . 

Thefe  animals  produce  new  changes,  aou  cy 
their  preparation  the  gafes  become  the  food  4 
others  which  are  called  carntvorviu  ;  and  then* 
carnivorous,  and  all  living  bodies  when  the  »i*  | 
fying  principle  has  ceafcd  withio  them,  and  waa 
they  are  haftentng  to  a  ftate  of  diflblution,  « 
devoured  by  others  who  feed  on  corruption,  xt 
partly  converted  into  water  aod  gas,  and  become, 
in  their  turn,  the  food  of  the  kinds  on  which  they 

bad  fed.  .  . 

It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  tbale  an;mi« 
which  are  not  carnivorous,  feed  upon  plants;  arri 
fince  the  days  of  Van  Helnwnt  and  Boyle,  it  ha 
been  fufpecVd  that  plants  live,  upon  water  vd 
air.  This  fufpicion  has-  now  beeu  confirmed  far 
numerous  experiments.  Plants  have  l>eeo  rah: 
from  difoiled  water  without  earth,  and,  inftf*: 
a  vegetable  mould,  have  spread  then 
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Sect.  H.  Of  Digestion. 
The  function  of  digeftion  fucceedsrefpiration  by 
either  continuing  or  f  upporting  the  growth  of  the 
living  body.  It  depends  on  refutation  for  a  poiv 
tion  of  heat,  and  is  that  function  by  which  the  li- 
quid and  folid  food  undergoes  its  tuft  preparation 
in  the  fyftem.  Though  gafeous  fluids,  including 
the  principles  of  beat  and  light,  may  nourifh  and 
compofe  tr.e  fubftances  of  all  living  bodies,  yet  a 
part  bniy  can  enter  tbe  fyftem  in  a  gafcous  ftate. 
This  part  is  changed  by  the  lungs,  or  by  thofc 
fluids  which  they  contain.  The  organB  of  di- 
geftion, before  they  can  act  on  aerial  bodies,  muft 
have  them  reduced  to  fome  new  form.   For  the 


»  > 


of  requiring  -   

roots  in  mofs,  in  pat>etv  int.  cotton,  to  pieces  at 
cloth,  in  pounded  glafs,  and.  powder  of  quartx. 
From  thefe  fads,  the  ingenious.  C*  apt  as,  fnp-  . 

Cles,  that  foils  act  but  as  fo  many  fpooges,  af. 
ding  water  in  different  proportions,  and  m  dif- 
ferent ways ;  and  that  all  that  tbe  plant  waou  j 
from  the  foil,  a  a  firm  fupport,  a  permiflion  too- 
tend  its  root  where,  i,t  choofes,  aud  that  propor- 
tioned fuppty  of -humidity  which  wOi  fecure  it* 
gainft  thealternavives  of  its  beiDg  MTUndated  or  drv 
ed  up.  The  late  Dr  John  Brown  was  of  tbe  tau 
opinion  t$  yeara  ago.  To  anfwei\  howerer, 
thfle  feveral  conditions,  M.  Chaptal  faya  it  is  De- 
cenary io  many  cafes  "  to  make  a  proper  mixtort 
of  the  primitive  earths,  as  uo  one  hi  particu^' 
poftefles  OVem.''-  On  thefe  accounts,  a  fingle  earth 
cannot  conftitute  manure,  and  tbe  character  o»  . 
the  earth  intended  to  be  meliorated,  ought  to  be  j 
ftudied  before  the  choice  of  any  addition  is  dee>  | 
ded  on.  Tbe  beft  proportions  of  a  fertile  eiitt 
for  corn,  are  three  gths  of  clay,  two  gths  of  ur.<3, 
aod  three  of  tbe  fragments  of  hard  none.  "  Tbe 
advantages  of  labour  confift  in  dividing  the  carta, 
aerating  it,  deftroying  ufelefs  or  noxious  plana, 
and  converting  themjnto  manure  by  famUiaaag 
their  dt  com  poll  tion,** 

«•  Btfcrt  we  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  w 
oonftitttcnt  principles  of  water,"  refumes  Chaptal, 
" it  was  impoflible  to  explain,  or  even  to  conceive 
the  growth  of  plants  by  this  fingle  aliment.  In 
fact,  if  the  water  were  an  element,  or  indecow 
pofable  principle,  it  would  afford  nothing  but 
water  in  entering  into  the  nutrition  of  the  plact, 
and  the  vegetable  would  of  courfe  exhibit  thai 
fluid  only  ;  but  when  >ve  confider  water  as  forc- 
ed by  the  combination  of  the  oxygenous  and  hy- 
drogenous gafes,  it  is  eafily  underftood  that  this 
compound  is  reduced  to  its  principles,  and  that 
the  hydrogenous  gas  becomes  a  principle  of  tbe 
vegetable,  while  the  oxygen  is  thrown  off  by  the 
vital  forces.  Accordingly,  we  fee  the  vegetable 
almoft  entirely  formed  of  hydrogen.  Oils,  re- 
fins,  and  mucilages,  confift  of  fcarcely  any  thing 
butthisfubftance-,  aod  we  perceive  the  oxygc- 
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eoua  gas  efcape  by  the  porea  where  the  ad  ion  of 
ght  caufea  its  difengagement." 
The  leech  and  the  tadpole  are  alfo  nourished 
y  water,  and  many  animals  have  no  other  food. 
RoNDSbtT  citea  a  great  number  of  example*  of 
narine  animals  which  cannot  fubAft  but  by  means 
t  water,  by  the)  very  conftitution  of  their  org  an  a. 
le  kept  during  three  years  a  fi(h  in  a  veflTd  con- 
antly  maintained  foil  of  very  pure  water.  It 
rew  to  fuch  a  rise,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
iic  veflel  could  not  contain  it.  The  red  fifties 
rbich  are  kept  in  glafs  veffels  are  alfo  nourifhed, 
ad  grow,  without  any  other  affiftaoce  than  that 
f  water  properly  renewed." 
As  all  plants  are  fed  on  nothing  groffer  than  li- 
uida,  we  fee  the  reafon  why  they  are  all  oourifh- 
d  by  abforbents,  and  why,  inftead  of  one  com- 
ion  alimentary  canal,  they  are  furnifhed  with  a 
umber  of  capillary  veflels,  which  by  their  ae- 
ion  affift  the  Irving  power  to  moving  the  fluids 
long  the  trunk,  the  branches,  ana  the  leaves, 
fhefo  fluids  move  between  the  different  ligneous 
ircles,  and  the  more  coploufly  as  the  wood  is 
ounger  or  the  nearer  the  circles  are  to  the  bark, 
n  the  circles  themfelvet,  H  has  been  remarked 
hat  the  frp-veffels  from  being  empty  during  a 
Teat  part  of  the  growing  feafon,  have  been  cal- 
ed  aiM*fle!st  ths£  they  are  formed  of  fpiral 
ibres,  adapted  to  fome  periftaltic  motions  and  it 
b  plain,  that  by  this  ftructnre  they  are  well  fitted 
o  propel  their  contents,  whether  water  or  air, 
ij)w<irci3  or  aownwaros,  oacKwaras  or  rorwaras, 
ccording  to  the  different  pofrtions  of  the  plant. 
Jefidea  the  particular  aAton  of  the  veflels,  a  ge- 
neral concoffion  is  received  from  the  movement 
)f  the  waters  or  winds,  which  (erves  as  an  exer- 
Afe ;  a  general  dilatation  is  occasioned  by  both 
noifture  and  heat  ;  and  a  general  contraction  by 
Irynefa  and  cold,  which  produce  a  motion  tbrnc- 
hing  fimilar  to  that  of  the  thorax. 

In  fpring  the  fap  afcends  through  the  empty 
reflels  before  the  leaves  appear.  When  the  vet- 
els  are  filled  through  their  whole  extent,  the 
>uds  fwell,  the  leaves  fpread,  and  the  Bowers 
>'ow  ; the  evaporation  from  the  furface  is  increa- 
sed ;  the  fap  is  dimioifhed  by  the  abforption  ;  the 
ucciferoua  veffela  now  ceafe  to  bleed ;  and  the 
oots  being  unable  to  fupply  the  wafte,  the  rains 
l«d  the  dews  enter  by  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
he  leaves,  and  the  petnls  of  the  flowers.  When 
he  evacuations  are  immoderately  increafed  by 
*ceflive  heat,  or  preternaturally  obftrufted  by 
he  plucking  of  the  leaves,  by  too  much  humidi- 
•?»  or  other  caufes  which  prevent  perfpiration, 
-he  plant  foon  either  (tokens- or  dies.  The  chyle, 
*hich  is  formed  in  the  fap  veffels,  has  generally 
omethmg  of  a  faccharine  tafte. 

Moft  Ahimais  have*  like  vegetables,  both  in- 
Miog  and  exhaling  veffels,  by  which  fome  of  their 
fluids  are  abforbed,  and  evacuations  regularly  ear- 
ned on.  Except,  however,  in  t hofe  animals  which 
lubhft  by  liquids,  thefe  veffels  are  of  little  impof- 
tanoe  in  receiviag  food  or  ejecting  what  is  fecal 
from  the  fyftem.  Jn  thefe  animals  the  abforbents 
^immatein  a  hollow  vifcus,  which  is  called  the  ali- 
nacotsiry  canal,  where  the  fluids  undergo  a  prepar*- 
[° r.v  cha"ge,  and  are  partly  reabforbed  for  afllmi- 
In  aft  otberf  the  fo<>d  enters  by  a  probof- 


cts,  of  by  an  aperture  called  the  mtub:  this 
mouth  it  properly  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary 
duct,  k  is  very  generally  firrniflied  with  a 
tongue,  which  is  nfually  aflifting  in  deglutition  t 
and  if  the  food  be  of  that  nature  to  require  cut- 
ting, tearing,  or  grinding,  it  is  likewife  furnifhed 
with  the  proper  inftroments  tor  thefe  operations. 
When  the  food  is  teftaceous  or  tome  hard  vege- 
table fnbftaoce,  and  thefe  inftruinents  are  not  in 
the  mouth,  fomething  fimilar  i»  generally  found 
in  a  more  remote  part  of  the  carta  .  The  crab 
and  the  lobfter  have  accordingly  grinding  teeth 
in  their  ftorriachs,  and  granivoroua  fowU  have  a 
powerful  gtxtard  lined  with  a  th.ck  corneous  lub- 
itance.  It  poffeffei  the  <»mpwfling  force  of  the 
jaws ;  and  fmall  pebbles  which  the  animals  fwal. 
low,  ferve  it  for  teeth. 

Befides  grinding,  the  fbltd  food  often  requires 
to  be  mixed  with  fome  additional  liquid.  Io  thofe 
carnivorous  animal*  which  chew,  this  hqunl,  du- 
ring the  time  of  maftication,  flows  into  the  mouth 
from  certain  glands  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
fome  fpecies  of  Jimia  a  previous  dilution  takes 
place  in,  two  pouches  fltuated.dn  the  fides  of  the 
lower  raw.  In  granivoroua  birds  this  dilution  ib 
nfually  performed  in  a  fac,  which  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  canal ;  and  the  food  being  macerated  there 
by  the  grands  or  exhaling  veffels,  gradually  pat 
fes  down,  as  is  needed,  to  he  triturated  and  tur- 
ther  prepared  in  the  ftomach.  In  the  ruminating 
kind  the  dilution  is  performed  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner; but  thefe  having  no  mufcular  fiomach  fit- 
ted for  grinding,  inftead  of  defcendmg,  the  f ood 
is  brought  up  again  into  the  mouth,  and  is  then, 
after  the  proper  maaication,  Tent  to  thejlomach. 
If  the  food  require  no  maftication,  it  lafcot  direfl- 
ly  that  way  at  firft :  a  circumftance  whlch  fhowi 
a  carious  difcernroent  with  refpect  to  foods,  ai>d 
proves  that  this  alimentary  canal  is  fubject  to  the 
adtion  of  voluntary  mufcles  as  far  as  the  ftomach. 
Some  of  thofe  birds  which  have  a  diluting  fac  or 
ingruvics  feem  likewife  to  ruminate.  This  in  the 
pirrot  was  obfcrved  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
French  academy.  It  has  fince  been  obferved  in 
cooka,  macaws,  cockatoos,  and  others:  and  Mr 
Hunter  difcovered,  that  the  male  and  the  female 
pige<m  fecrete  in  their  iftglOvies  a  certain  liquor 
for  feeding  their  young;  and  that  the  malt  kinds 
of  what  have  been  thought  ruminating  birds  do 
very  often,  in  rxprefling  thei*  fondnefs,  re:*nrgit.ue 
their  foot!.  Yet  both  this  and  another  fpecits  of 
regurgitation,  which  i«  very  common  with  thofe 
animnls  that  fwalTow  indieeftible  fubftances  with 
their  food,  ftiould  be  carefully  diftinguilhed  from 
rumination.  ,         .  , 

To  the  ruminating  kinds  the  diluting  fac  is  by 
no  means  peculiar.  The  porpoifc  has  one, 
though  it  doe*  not  ruminate;  and  many  ot  thole 
animals  which  have  none,  as  the  rat,  the  hog,  and 
the  horfc,  have  a  part  of  the  ftomach  covered 
with  a  cuticle,  and  which  muft  therefore  princi- 
pally ferve  as  a  refervoir.  The  guUets  of  feveral 
fifties  and  ferpents  are  fac*  of  this  kind.  A  part 
of  their  prey  projects  often  from  the  mouth, 
while  another  part  fills  up  the  gullet  and  gradually 
defcends,  to  be  reduced  iu  the  folvetit  below,  no 
very  dilatable  are  the  ftomachs  and  the  gullets  of 
fome  animals,  that  fcrpenta  have  been  often  lean 
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to  fwaHow  whole  animals,  which,  prior  to  the  becomes  putrefeent.  The  office  of  the  caeca  is 
gorging,  were  larger  than  themfelves;  and  many  fonietimes  applied  by  the  largenefs  and  convoiu- 
polypes,  and  even  fome  of  the  loufe  kind,  wiU»  by  tions  of  the  colon,  as  in  the  bear  whofe  interlines 
/wallowing  food,  more  than  doublctheir  own  bulk,   are  40  feet  long,  but  have  no  excum.  The  caec? 

AH  animals  which  ruminate  have  two  ftomachs,  are  of  various  forms  and  capacities ;  they  are  oft«-n 
or  at  leaft  two  divifions  in  one ;  fome  have  three,  larger  than  the  ftomach  itfelf ;  are  often  coropofed 
as  the  gazella ;  and  fome  four,  as  the  cow,  the  pf  proportionally  thin  and  tranfparent  membranes; 
dromedary,  and-  the  (beep :  but  the  number  of  and  from  their  contents  have  often  a  colour  fbme- 

what  refembiing  that  of  the  gall-bladder-  Their 
number  is  different  in  different  animals.  Some 
have  but  one.  The  birds  which  have  them  hart 
generally  two  ;  the  buftard  has  three ;  and  Swam* 
merdam  has  diflected  infects  which  had  four.  The 
caecum  of  both  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  iscurioufly 
formed.  It  is  large  and  beautiful;  is  rolled  up  like 
a  cornu  ammonia;  and  has  a  fold  Tunning  I  pi: 
within.  The  animals  which  live  on  ve  getable  food 
have  ufually  the  greateft  length  nf  the  canal,  and 
the  greateft  number  of  ftomachs  and  of  caeca:  yet 
the  cafibwar,  which  has  no  gizzard,  has  no  car- 


ftomachs  is  no  proof  of  a  ruminating  power.  The 
porpoife  has  two ;  the  porcupine  has  three  divu 
flops  in  one;  and  the  caiTowar,  although  it  has 
/our  ftomachs,  does  not  ruminate ;  nor,  although 
granivorus,  has  any  one  of  the  four  a  gizzard. 
Somewhat  different  from  thefe  expanfions  in  the 
firft  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  fort  of 
pouch  which  hangs  from  the  neck  and  the  lower 
mandible  of  feveral  birds,  and  which,  like  the  two 
pouches  of  apes,  may  be  ufed  either  to  macerate 
the  food  or  to  carry  provifions  from  a  diftance  to 
■their  young.    The  pelican,  a  native  of  warm 

countries,  employs  this  pouch  fometimes  to  carry   cum ;  and  the  polype,  which  is  laid  to  be  ail  fto- 


a  quantity  of  water. 

Bcfides  the  fluids  which  mingle  with  the  food 
in  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  or  macerating  facs,  there 
js  one  denominated  the  zq/lricjuict,  which  acts  in 
fome  mcafurc  as  a  folvent.  It  is  fecreted  from 
large  glands  at  the  entrance  of  the  gizzard^  from 
.vefllis  or  glands  in  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  and 
perhaps  moft  plentifully  near  the  pylorus:  it  pow- 
erfully refifts  the  putrefactive  fermentation;  it  coa- 
gulates milk  and  the  white  of  an  egg ;  it  difTolves 
food  even  when  inclofed  in  metallic  tubes;  and 


mach,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  rather  all  a-ccm. 

In  treating  of  the  procefs  of  digettion,  we  rnuft 
not  overlook  the  general  organic  action  which 
runs  through  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  The 
power  of  maftication  exerted  in  the  mouth  is  ob- 
vious. But  the  force  of  fome  ftomachs  hat  till 
very  lately  been  known  to  few.  Abbe  Svallan- 
zani  divided  ftomachs int^  3  forts;  the  rnufcular, 
the  membraneous,  and  intermediate.. :  Borelli 
tried  the  force  of  the  rnufcular  ftomachs  by  throw, 
ing  into  them  nuts  of  filberds,  hollow  fpheres  of 


jvhen  life  ceafes,  it  aits  frequently  on  the  very  ilo-  glafs,  hollow  cube*  of  lead,  (mall  pyramids  oi 


wood,  and  feveral  other -very  hard  fubftances,  fup. 
pofing  that  the  power  exerted  by  the  ftomach  of 
the  Indian  cock  was  equal  to  13501b.  weight. 
The  force  of  an  intermediate  ftomach  cannot  be 
fo  great,  and  that  of  a  membraneous  one  mull  be 
ftill  lefs.  Each  feems  to  have  more  of  the  fohrest 
as  it  has  lcls  of  th-  rnufcular  power.  The  moft 
membraneous  are  aflifted  by  the  action  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  expel  their  contents  at 
readily  as  the  ftrongelt.  The  rnufcular  fort  is 
either  wholly  or  principally  confined  to  certain 
kinds  of  birds  and  of  fifties.  This  comminutioc 
takes  place  in  their  ftomachs. 

The  direction  of  hairs  found  in  the  ftomachs, 


much  from  which  it  was  fecreted.  Its  tafte,  co- 
lour, ancf  folvent  powers,  are  different  in  different 
piaffes  of  animals.  It  feems  to  be  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  the  health,  the  habit,  and  the 
different  aliments  on  which  they  live.  But  what 
js  moft  furprifing  in  the  gafiric  juice  is,  that  it 
» pa  res  all  living  bodies,  as  thofe  worms  which  exift 
jn  tbe  ftomach,  and  the  ftomach  itfelf  while  it  is 
alive;  and  it  has  an  aflimilating  power,  and  re- 
duces all  fubftances,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
pn  which  it  acts,  to  a  certain  fluid  of  determinate 
properties,- called  chyle. 

The  food,  after  patting  through  tbe  ftomach,  is 
mingled  with  a  gretnifh  faponaceous  liquor,  call- 
ed hile,  which  flows  either  immediately  from  the  and  the  balls  of  hair  which  are  thrown  up, 
liver,  or  from  a  vcficlc  into  which  it  had  regurgi-  cate  a  circular  motion  in  the  alimentary 
£ated  as  into  a  blind  gut ;  at  the  fame  time  nearly  The  inteftinal  part  has  a  motion  fimilar  to  that  of 
it  is  mingled  with  another  refembiing  the  faliva  a  worm,  and  is  called  the  vermicular  ox  perijiar.:: 
tram  the  pancreas  or  fweet-bread ;  a  gland  or  Every  portion  retains  its  own  motion,  though  fir- 
glands  whofe  place  is  fupplied  in  many  fifhes  by  a  parated  from  the  reil  by  ligatures.  The  ftomach  of 
iiumber  of  vermipular  appendages  to  the  ftomach.  the  polype,  the  gullets  of  the  ruminating  kinds,  and 
ht  fliort,  from  one  extremity  of  the  alimentary  ca-  the-  caeca,  hive  this  motion  in  different  directions 
pat  to  the  "ther,  fluid3  are  perpetually  flowing  in-  at  different  times ;  and  that  obferved  in  the  ab- 
io  its  cavit  y  fiom  glands,  veffels,  or  organic  porci ;  meutary  canal  of  a  loufe  is,  when  viewed  through  a 
and  the  membranes  conftantly  fecreting  a  mucus  niicrofcope  in  the  time  of  action,  amazingly  rapid; 
to  protect  themfelves  from  the  acrimony  of  their  the  ftimuiating  caufes  employed  are  the  food,  the 
contents.  This  acrimony  muft  often  be  confides-  different  liquors  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  air, 
ai»ly  near  to  tli.it  end  of  the  canal  where  the  faeces  the  nerves  where  they  cxift,  and  a  portion  of  heat, 
yre  difcharged ;  for,  as  the  (irft  part  of  the  canal  has  Some  decree  uf  heat  is  neceflary  to  every  procefs 
generally  cne  or  more  dilatation!,  called  Jl,nmacbtt  of  digettion,  both  in  tbe  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
and  fecretes  at  leaft  one  fluid  which  i6  ftrongly  an-  dom :  what  that  degree  ts,  depends  on  the  nature 
;ifeptic,  fo  the  laft  part  has  generally  appendages  of  the  living  body,  and  is  various  according  to  its 
tflkd  cx(a,  where  the  food  always  remains  for  age,  health,  employment,  and  habits.  Tbe  ut- 
foine  time,  and  where,  from  the  quantity  of  ani-  genious  Hunter  has  mentioned  the  digeftive  arc 
anal  jnalter  that  happens  to  be  mixe<J  with  it,  it   generative  bea$s;  and  gardeners  verfant  in  tbe  ope- 
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-attont  of  hot.noufet,  have  on  their  thermomc-  country  to  country,  and  from  fc  a  to  Tear  they  are 

«rs  the  fwellin^,  flowerings  and  the  ripening  the  eaufe  of  a  ftate  of  torpor  in  the  hedge-hog  and 

ifcatt,  With     great  many  others,  for  the  plants  the  hear,  and  they  partly  explain  the  provident 

which  thtfy  raiit.   Among  the  Other  eaufes of  di«  forefight  of  the  ant  and  of  the  bee.   Animals  of 

coition",  fome  authors  have  tanked  *?£KMf  nt  a-  great  locomotive  power,  to  provide  for  themfelvet 

now  :  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  fomething  fi-  and  their  offspring,  remove  to  a  diftant  eouutry 

milar  to  the  putrefactive  fermentation  takes  place  or  climate.    Thofe  of  lef*  locomotive  power,  and 

in  the  caeca  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intef-'  who  are  incapable  of  migrating  far,  lay  up  a  ftore 

tine,  and  that  the  vinous  and  acetous  fernrenta-  for  the  fcarcity  to  come;  or,  mould  the  food  be 

t  ion*  but  too  frequently  occur  in  our  ftomacha  of  that  kind  as  not  to  be  eafily  preferved,  their 

when  that  vifcus  is  morbidly  affected.  fyftcm  becomes  fufceptibie  of  torpor,  and  they 

Living  bodies  are  much  Tegulated  by  the  diffe-  are  enabled  to  fleep  through  the  period  of  want, 
rent  degrees  of  heat,  the  varieties  of  foil,  and  the  c       IIT  /,/i,tni).-inu 
kind*  of  food  concerned  in  digeftionv  The  plants               s>ECr' ,u'   UJ  ABiORPTiox. 
gfow  where  the  foil  and  heat  are  congenial  to      Whhm  the  food  has  undergone  the  firft  prepa- 
thcir  nature;  and  thofe  which  admit  of  the  great-  ration,  by  digejlion,  and  the  chyle  is  formed  in  the 
eft  variety  with  refpect  to  foil,  and  the  largeft  alimentary  canal  or  fap.veffcls,  it  is  thence  taken 
range  on  the  fcale  of  heat,  are  the  fartheft  difper-  up  by  nv  r.:s  cf  abforption  for  the  ufc  of  the  fyltem. 
fed  over  the  globe.  As  every  foil  hasufually  fome  From  the  vrffels  it  paffes  into  the  whole  cellular 
regular  fupply  of  moifture,  the  plants  that  can  live  tiffue,  compofed  of  veficles,  and  clofely  interwoven 
upon  that  fupply  extend  their  roots  under  the  fur.  with  all  the  vafcular  part  of  the  plant  From  the  ve- 
face;  where  their  liquid  food  is  the  leaft  cxpofed  fides  or  utricles  of  the  cellular  tiffue  it  enters  the 
to  evaporation.    If  their  trunks  need  a  fupport,  vafa propria  and  glands,  which  contain  and  prepare 
they  creep  on  the  ground,  they  climb  the  face  of  the  fluids  and  fecretions  peculiar  to  the  fpecie*. 
a- neighbouring  rock,  or  cling  to  the  body  of  fome      It  was  fuppofcd  that  the  chyle  was  abforbed  by 
of  the  Itatdier  children  of  the  foreft.  Their  range  the  ramifications  of  the  red  veins  rpreadinc  on  the 
for  food  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fmall  fpaceoc*  gut,  till  1622,  when  Afrllius  an  Italian  discovered 
cupied*  by  'their  roots  and  branches ;  yet  if  any  the  lacteal  s  running  on  the  inyfentery  of  a  iiving 
uncommon  exertion  be  neceJfary,  the  branches  dog,  and  printed  his  account  of  them  in  1627. 
will  bend,  and  the  leaves  turn  to  drink  of  the  wa-  As  he  hadf  not  traced  their  courfc  very  far,  he 
ter  that  is  paffing  by.    If  the  roots  be  laid  bare,  thought  that  they  went  to  the  liver.  This  opinion 
they  will  again  plunge*  into  the  earth;  if  a  (tone  continued  to  be  general  till  1651,  when  Pecquet  in 
or  a  ditch  be  thrown  in  the  Way,  they  will  move  France  publifhed  his  account  of  the  thoracic  duct: 
round  or  will  dip  downwards,  and  fpread  into  the  He  owned  that  he  had  been  led  to  make  the  dif- 
foil  on  the  other  fide :  if  there  they  arrive  at  one  covery,  by  obferving  a  whitifh  fluid  mixed  with  the 
that  is  unfriendly,  they  will  not  enter;  but  if  a  blood  in  (he  right  auricle  of  the  heart  of  a  dog. 
favourite  earth  fhould  be  near,  though  not  in  their  The  lymphatics  were  firft  di (covered  by  Rudbec, 
direction,  they  will  twift  about,  advance  as  they  a  young  Swedifh  anatomift;  and  Thomas  Bartho- 
grow,  and  at  laft  meet  it.  '  In  all  thefc  cafes  the  line,  a  Danifh  anatomift,  firft  publifhed  upon  them, 
prop,  the  water,  and  foil,  muft  be  uecefl'ary;  they  His  book  came  out  in  1653,  Glisson,  who  wrote 
muft  alfo  be  within  a  very  fmall  diftancc,  other,  in  1654,  has  afcribed  to  thefe  veflels  the  office  of 
wife  the  plants  cannot  perceive  them,  or  will  fail  carrying  the  lubricating  lymph  from  the  feveral 
in  their  languid  attempts  to  approach  them.  cavities  back  into  the  blood ;  and  Frederic  Ho  ti- 
lt may  be  confidered  as  a  general  fact,  that  man  affirmed  they  were  abforbent6  very  explicit* 
wherever  food  is  liberally  fupplied  for  a  whole  ly.   On  the  19th  June  1664,  Swammkrdam  dif- 
lifctime  in  one  place,  the  creaturea  which  ufe  it  covered  the  valves  of  thefe  veflels;  and  Ruysch, 
have  (eldom  much  locomotive  power,  or  much  who  had  feen  them,  perhaps  very  nearly  about 
inclination  to  exercife  it  in  a  long  continued  and  that  time,  firft  gave  an  account  of  them  in  a  trea- 
progreffive  line.   The  curious  infect  it  therefore  tife  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1665. 
obferved  to  depofit  its  offspring  in  thofe  placet      The  moft  decifive  mode  of  demonfirating  the 
where  the  profpect  of  genial  warmth  and  of  plenty  lymphatics  we  owe  to  the  celebrated  Nu  ck,  who, 
feemt  to  preclude  the  future  neceffity  of  wander-  as  a  fpecimcn  of  that  complete  Syftem  of  Lym- 
ing  or  refearch ;  and  when  this  offspring  is  about  phography  which  he  meant  to  publifh,  printed  in 
to  pal's  into  a  new  (late,  and  the  organs  foretel  169 1  his  Adtnograpbj%  orDefcription  of  theGlandg. 
that  a  change  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  food  will  In  thistreatife  he  not  only  tells  ut  how  be  brought 
loon  be  required,  the  appearance  either  of  wings  them  into  view,  but  in  hit  plate  s  reprefents  many 
or  of  legs  does  likewise  fbrefhow  that  the  power  of  them  at  filled  with  his  new  mercurial  injections} 
of  locomotion  is  to  be  increafed.   The  nobler  a  happy  invention,  fince  followed  by  others.  A 
animals,  when  the  organs  of  digeftion  arc  ftrong  method  by  which  he  inflated  thefe  veffels  led  him 
and  the  appetite  inclines  to  variety  of  aliment,  to  fuppofe  that  they  took  their  origin  from  veint 
wander  in  search  of  it,  and  move  at  intervals  or  arteries,  either  immediately  or  through  the  in- 
from  place,  to  place.    Such  are  often  endued  tervention  of  fome  follicles.   The  celebrity  of  hit 
with  a  large  alimentary  canal,  with  ftomacbs,  name,  procured  credit  to  thit  miftake;  and  not- 
.  convolutions,  and  caeca,  where  they  may  lay  up  with  Handing  the  founder  opinion  of  Gltfibn,  Hoff- 
provifiont  for  a  journey.                           .  .  man,  and  others,  the  old  notion  that  the  veins 
This  variety  of  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  performed  the  office  of  absorbents  came  lb  far 
itis  affected  by  climate,  are  the  canfe  of  the  many  down  as  Haller  and  Meckel.    The  arguments, 
ad  lingular  migrations  from  fpot  to  fpot,  from  however,  by  which  it  wat  fupported,  are  fhowa 
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now  to  have  been  erroneous ;  while  the  boafted 
aflertion,  that  birds  and  fifties  were  without  lacteals 
or  lymphatics,  has  .been  di (proved  by  the  fortunate 
discoveries  of  Mr  Hewson  and  Dr  Monro.  Ex- 
cepting, therefore,  in  the  penis  and  placenta,  and 
in  t  hole  animals  whofe  veins  may  be  injected  from 
the  gravid  uterus,  the  lymphatics  perform  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  abforption.  They  contain  a 
fluid  that  is  coagulable  like  the  lymph  of  the 
blood,  and  are  called  valvular,  to  diftinguiih  them 
from  the  arteries  that  do  not  admit  the  red  globules. 
They  derive  their  origin  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, from  the  different  cavities,  and  from  the 
furfacc.  They  both  run  into  the  veins ;  but  moll 
of  the  lymphatics  in  the  human  fubject,  and  all  the 
lacteals,  firft  unite  in  the  thoracic  duct,  which  near 
the  heart  leads  into  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

Sect.  IV.  O/Circuiatiom. 

After  part  of  the  food  is  converted  into  chyle, 
and  this  chyle  is  abforbed  by  the  lacteals;  and 
brought  into  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  if 
diftributed  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  fyftem. 
On  this  account  Hiffocrates  fpeaks  of  the  ufual 
and  conftant  motion  of  the  blood,  of  the  reins  and 
arteries  as  the  fountains  of  human  nature,  as  the 
rivers  that  water  the  whole  body.  When,  after  his 
time,  anatomy  came  to  be  more  ftudied,the  notions 
of  the  ancients  refpecting  the  blood  were  better 
defined ;  and,  however  chimerical  they  may  feem 
to  us,  they  were  partly  derived  from  direction  and 
experiment.  On  opening  dead  bodies,  they  found 
that  the  arteries  were  aim  oft  empty,  and  that  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  collected  in  the 
veins,  and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
lieart.  They  therefore  concluded  that  the  right 
ventricle  was  a  fort  of  laboratory ;  that  it  attracted 
the  blood  from  the  cava? ;  by  fome  operation 
rendered  it  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  nutrition,  and 
then  returned  it  by  the  way  it  came.  From  the 
almoft  empty  ftate  of  the  arteries  they  were  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  right  ventricle  prepared  air,  and 
that  this  air  was  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  temper 
the  heat  of  the  feveral  parts  to  which  the  branches 
of  the  veins  were  diftributed. 

This  laft  notion  was  entertained  by  Erafiftratus. 
Galen  added  an  important  difcovery.  By  certain 
experiments  he  proved  that  the  arteries  contained 
blood  as  well  as  the  veins.  But  this  difcovery  was 
the  ocean  on  of  fome  embarraflment.  How  was  the 
blood  to  get  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle? 
To  folve  the  difficulty  in  which  his  new  difcovery 
had  involved  htm,  he  fuppofed  that  the  branches 
of  the  veins' and  arteries  anaftomofed ;  that  when 
the  blood  waa  carried  to  the  lungs  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vein,  it  was  partly  prevented  by  the  valves 
from  returning ;  that,  therefore,  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  thorax,  it  putted  through  the  fmall 
inofculating  branches  to  the  pulmonary  vein,  and 
was  thence  conveyed,  along  with  the  air,  to  the  1  eft 
ventricle,  to  flow  in  the  aorta.  This  opinion,  though 
agreeable  to  fact,  loon  gave  place  to  another  that 
was  the  refolt  of  mere  fpeculation.  This  wan,  that 
the  left  ventricle  received  ah*  by  the  pulmonary 
v*m,  and  that  ail  its  Wood  was  derived  through 
pore*  in  the  feptum  of  the  heart. 

The  pail  age  throagh  the  feptum  being  once 
fuggefted,  it  was  generally  fuppofed  the  only  one 
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for  a  number  of  centuries;  and,  fiipported  like  wife 
by  Galen's  authority,  it  was  deemed  blafphetny  in 
medicine  to  talk  of  another,   In  1543,  however, 
Vbsalius  having  publifhed  his  immortal  work 
upon  the  ftructure  of  the  human  body,  and  gives 
his  reafons  for  diflenting  from  Galen,  fhowed  it 
was  irapofliWe  that  the  blood  could  pafs  through 
the  feptum  of  the  heart.  His  reafbning  rou  fed  the 
attention  of  anatomifts,  and  every  one  grew  eager 
to  difcover  the  real  paflage  which  the  blood  muft 
take  in  going  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle. 
The  difcovery  of  this  fell  firft  to  the  lot  of  Michael 
Servede,  or  Servetos,  a  Spanifh  phyfician,  who 
publifhed  his  opinion,  and  revived  the  old  do&rioe 
of  Galen,  in  1553.  But  his  opinion  did  not  fpread ; 
the  book  in  which  it  made  its  appearance  contained 
herefy,  and  was  deftroyed  by  public  authority. 
Fortunately,  the  fame  difcovery  was  again  made 
by  Realdus  Columbus,  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at 
Padua  and  Rome,  who  printed  his  account  of  it  in 
T5 59  Many  others,  engaged  in  the  fame  refearch, 
were  equally  fuccefsful,  and  Andrew  Caefalpinus 
was  fingularly  lucky.  It  appears,  by  his  Peripatttu 
Qmfticm%  printed  at  Venice  in  15 71, and  reprinted 
in  1593,  t  hat  he  knew  not  only  the  letter  circulation, 
but  hid  obferved  that  there  were  times  when  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  branches  of  the  veins  to- 
wards their  trunks,  and  that  veins  1  we!  led  between 
their  ligature  and  the  extremities,  and  not  between 
the  ligature  and  the  heart.   From  thefe  observa- 
tions he  inferred  that  the  veins  and  arteries  anafto* 
mofrd ;  and  he  ventured  to  aflert,  that  the  blood 
could  not  return  by  the  arteries  to  the  left  ventricle. 
Yet  he  did  not  difcover  the  true  circulation.  Being 
a  zealous  peripatetic,  he  thought  himfelf  bound  to 
maintain  with  Arifto tie,  that  the  blood  flowed  like 
the  tides  of  Euripus  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  fame  channel ;  and  therefore  fuppofed  that  it 
flowed  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  in  the  time 
of  deep,  and  from  the  veins  back  into  the  arteries 
in  the  time  of  waking.  The  greater  circulation,  fo 
far  as  we  can  learn,  was  not  even  dreamed  of  by 
this  writer.   A  farther  ftcp  was  yet  to  be  made 
towards  its  difcovery ;  and  this  was  referred  for 
another  profeflbr  of  the  Faduan  fchool. 

In  1574  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente,  while  feeking  for  the  canfe  of  the  varicofe 
fwelling8  of  feme  veins,  which  bad  an  fen  from 
friction  and  ligature,  be  to  bis  great  joy  disco- 
vered their  valves  in  one  of  his  duTectioos ;  and 
thus  again  the  true  theory  of  circulation  teemed 
almoft  unavoidable.  Yet  whoever  reads  the  fmall 
treat ife  De  Venarvm  O/holu,  firft  printed  by  Hiero- 
nymus Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  in  1603,  will 
fee  that  he  was  as  far  from  entertaining  a  just 
notion  of  the  chrbulation  as  his  pTedeceflbrs. 
Notwithstanding  ail  that  he  law,  he  ftiU  was  of 
opinion  that  the  blood  flowed  from  the  heart  to 
the  extremities,  even  in  the  veins.  He  calls  them 
an  in  ft  an  ce  of  admirable  wifdom,  and  miftakes  bis 
own  awkward  conjecture  for  one  of  the  defigns  of 
infinite  intelligence.  Yet  he  bore  no  in  cod  fid  era  ble 
fhare  in  promoting  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation. 
By  writing  on  the  valves,  the  formation  of  the  foetus, 
and  the  chick  in  ovo,  he  directed  the  attention  of 
his  pupil  Harvey  to  thofe  fubjetfs,  where  it  was 
likely  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  would  fre- 
quently occur. 
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Harvky  was  boro  at  Polkftone  in  Kent,  in  continues  open  during  their  life,  and  is  employed, 

1578,  completed  bis  ftudies  at  Cambridge,  went  to  when  the  breathing  ceafes  under  the  water.  In 

Padua,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  degree  of  many  infects,  a  number  of  hearts,  or  expanfions 

M.  D.  with  unufual  marks  of  applaufe,  in  460ft.  which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hearts,  are  placed 

He  examined  the  valves  with  more  accuracy  than  at  intervals  on  the  circulating  courfe  ;  and  each 

bis  in  after  Fabrkius ;  and  explained  their  ufe  in  renews  the  impulfe  of  the  former  where  the 

a  treatife  which  he  publifhed  fome  time  after,  momentum  of  the  blood  fail*.  In  the  Septa 

About  1 6 1 6  he  firft  taught  bis  celebrated  doctrine  Loligo  the  two  feparate  parts  of  the  gills  ate  each 

of  the  circulation,  and  printed  it  in  i6a3.    He  fupplied  by  a  heart  of  its  own)  the  Wood  from 

was  the  firft  author  who  iooke  confidently  of  the  both  is  collected  into  one  ;  which,  by  two  arteries 

motion  of  the  blood,  and  drew  rational  concluGons  opening  at  two  different  puts,  fend  it  at  once  to 

from  bia  experiments  and  obfervations.  His  books  the  oppofite  extremities.  In  numbers  of  animals, 

prelent  us  with  many  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the  heart,  like  the  ftomach,  is  in  the  extremity 

acute  difoernment,  unwearied  application,  original  oppofite  to  the  head. 

remark,  bold  inquiry,  and  a  cie.ir,  forcible,  and  After  the  difcovcry  of  the  circulation,  the  raoft 

manly  reasoning ;  and  every  one  who  confider*  interefting  object  with  anatomifts  was  to  demon* 

the  furprife  which  bis  doctrine  occafioned  among  (Irate  it  in  a  clear,  fatisfectory,  and  eafy  manner, 

the  anatomifts  of  tbofc  days,  the  ftroog  oppofltion  Harvey,  to  (how  it  with  every  advantage,  waa 

that  it  .met  with  from  fome,  and  thofe numerous  obliged  to  open  animals  alive;  but  whether  the 

and  powerful  prejudices  which  it  had  to  encounter  animals  were  dead  or.  alive,  the  larger  branches 

(ram  the  fanction:of  time  and  of  great  names,  muft  of  the  veins  and  arteries  were  only  to  he  fees,  and 

allow  that  the  author  has  a  title  to  rank  in  the  even  tbefe  but  in  certain  cafes,  when  they  happened 

firft  clafs  of  eminent  difcoverers.   His  difcoveries  occaGonally  to  be  full  of  blood.   That  admirable 

mowed,  that  in  moft  animals  the  blood  circulates  method,  which  is  now  obferved  in 


in  arteries  and  veins,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  we  owe  to  the  great 

one,  two,  or  m6te  hearts ;  that  in  arteries  it  moves  anatomifts  of  Holland  who  flobrifhed  ia  the  17th 

frorathe  trunk  to  the  branches ;  and  that,  meeting  century.  About  1664  Regnier  de  Graaf  invented: 

there,  with  the  branches  of  veiny,  it  returns  in  a  the  fyringc,  and,  accompanied  with  a  print, 

languid  ft  ream  to  the  heart ;  thart  the  heart  com-  publifhed  an  account  of  it  in  1669.  His  injection} 

-  a  new  impulfe ;  that  it  drives  it  on  to  was  ufually  a  thin  fluid  of  a  blue,  green,  or  fome 


the  trunk  of  the  arteries;  and  that  the  arteries,  by  other  colour;  this  injection  tranfoded  through 

the  thickoefs  of  their  coats,  exerting  a  force,  pufh  the  vefTels,  allowed  tbera  to  collapfe  by  its  ge- 

it  onwards  again  into  the  veins.  ..  nerai  diftufioo,  and  broke  but  through  the  firft 

In  every  part  of  this  circulating  courfe  there  opening  that  happened  in  its  ways.  A  fluid  which 

are  valves  fituated  where  it  is  neceffary ;  they  are  hardened  after  being  injected,  and  which  pre*, 

meant  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood;  they  ferved  the  vefTels  di  ft  ended,  was  a  happier  con. 

are  at  the  beginnings  of  the  great  arteries,  and  are  trivance.  This  at  firft  was  either  melted'  tallow  on 

found  in  different  places  of  the  veins  where  their  wax,  of  a  colour  foiling  the  tafte  of  the  anatomic, 

feeble  action  requires  to  be  affiftcd..  The  veins,  So  early  as  1667  Swammerdum  injected  the 

before  they  enter  the  heart,  generally  expand  into  a  vefTels  running  on  the  uterus  with  Wax;  and 

thin  mufcular  fac,  which  is  called  the  auntie,    it  tranfmitted  preparations,  with  plates  and  a  full 

receives  the  blood  while  the  heart  is  contracting ;  account  of  his  method,  to  the  RovabSocietyo/ 

and,  when  the  heart  admits  of  dilatation,  contract*  London  in  160*.    Soon  after,  his  friend  Kuyfch 

itfelf,  and  throws  the  blood  into  the  ventricle,  acquired  fuch  fkill  in  the  art  of  injecting,  that  he 

We  have  here  called  the  ventricle  a  heart;  has  not  been  furpaffcd  by  any  fioce  his  time.  He 

though  what  is  ufually  meant  by  the  heart  be  a  di  (covered  vefTels  in  many  parts  where  they  were- 

ventricle  and  auricle,  or  fometimes  a  ventricle  not  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  exiftence ;  and* 

and  two  auricles,  where  the  veins  approach  in  contrary  to  the  great  Malpighi,  mowed  that  even 

different  directions,  and,  without  bending  to  meet  many  or  the  glands  were  entirely  vafcular.  Another 

one  another ,  expand  at  two  different  places.  Two  difcovery  was  made,  for  demonftrating  their  fmalfi 

hearts  are  fometimes  united,  fo  as  in  appearance  capillary  branches  running  through  a  part,  by  the 

to  form  but  one ;  hence  the  modes  of  circulation  very  ingenious  Dr  Nicholls  of  London ;  whet 

are  various.   In  fome  animals  the  heart  throws  invented  the  method  of  corroding  the  flefhy  parts 

its  blood  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  fyftem  ;  in  with  a  menftruuro,  and  leaving  the  wax,  as  it  was 

others  it  throws  its  blood  only  into  the  refpiratory  moulded  by  the  vefTels,  entire.  . 
organs;  from  thefe  it  is  collected  by  the  branches      In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  chyle  is  diftri- 

of  veins  j  and  thefe  branches,  uniting  in  a  trunk,  buted  to  all  the  parts  from  the  numerous  vefTels 

convey  it  to  an  artery,  which  renews  the  impulfe,  which  convey  the  fap;  and  thefe  vefTels,  being 

and  acts  as  a  heart.   In  a  third  fet  of  animals,  the  fitted  by  their  ftructure  to  carry  the  fap  either . 

blood  from  the  refpiratory  organs  is  carried  by  downwards  or  upwards,  from  the  branches  to  the 

the  veins  to  another  heart;  and  this  fecond  heart,  roots,  or  from  the  roots  to  the  branches,  is  the 

united  in  the  fame  capfule  with  the  firft,  distributes  reafon  why  plants  inverted  in  the  ground  will 

the  blood  by  the  channel  of  its  arteries  to  the  fe-  fend  forth  roots  from  the  place  of  their  branches* 

veral  parts.  Ia  the  human  foetus,  and  the  fcetufes  and  fend  forth  branches  from  the  place  of  their 

of  thofe  animals  which  have  two  hearts,  a  part  of  roots.   Even  a  fimilar  diftribution  of  the  chyle 

the  blood,  without  taking  the  paffage  through  the  takes  place  in  feme  animals,  m  the  human  tenia, 

lungs,  proceeds  directly  from  auricle  to  auricle,  in  the  fafciola  hepatica  of  fhecp,  and  in  moft 

la  amphibious  animals  the  auricular  paflage  polypes,  the  chyle,,  without  a  circulating  fyftem, 
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is  conveyed  directly  to  the  different  parts  from  lation  it  paffes  along  the  refplratory  organ*,  and 

the  alimentary  canal.  is  mixed  with  oxygen  or  fome other  gas:  by  this 

Another  circumftance  refpecting  the  blood,  mixture,  the  confequent  heat,  and  the  actio-  of 

which  fbmetimes  has  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  veilcls,  it  is  turned  into  blood.   The  blood, 

phyfiologifts,  is  the  colour  which  it  has  in  m oft  when  examined,  fpontaneoufly  Separates  into  three 

animals.   The  late  Mr  Hbwson  was  of  opinion,  parts;  an  albuminous  part  of  a  feruro,  a  coagv 

that  the  lymphatics,  with  the  fpteen  and  the  thy-  table  lymph,  and  red  globules.   The  two  fir  ft  are 

mus,  contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  the  analogous  to  the  white  parts  of  an  egg,  by  which 

red  globules.   (See  Blood,  §  f.)   His  reafoning,  the  chick  in  ovo  is  nourifhed ;  the  globules  hare 

however,  though  very  ingenious,  is  not  Conclufive,  fome  reiemblance  to  the  yolk,  which  fervea  after* 

The  celebrated  Nuck,  who  had  often  obferved  a  wards  as  food  to  the  chick  in  the  more  advanced 

reddifh  fluid  in  the  lymphatics,  affures  us,  that  period  of  life.   The  three  parts  contain  in  each  a 

fuch  an  appearance  War  always  preternatural;  variety  of  principles  which  are  originally  compofed 

and  was  either  occafioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  lymph,  of  gafes :  thefe  principles,  conveyed  through  veffels 

or  by  fome  irregular  and  too  much  accelerated  of  various  forms,  of  various  diagonals,  and  with 

motion  of  the  blood.  various  degrees  of  motion  and  of  heat,  and  all 

The  blood  receives  its  vermilion-colour  in  paf-  along  varying  as  they  pafs,  arrive  at  laft  on  the 

hug  through  the  lungs;  animals  with  lungs  have  confines  of  the  parts  which  are  wrapt  up  in  a 

the  blood  redder  than  thofe  which  are  feemingly  cellular  tiffue  or  fome  other  membrane.  The 

without  that  organ*;  ,and  the  colour,  as  well  as  tiffue  or  membrane  gives  a  new  change;  the  parts 


the  beat,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  per-  nourifhed  perform  the  office  of  fecreting 

fectioo  of  the  lungs.   Oxygenous  gas  is  ahforbed  and  as  the  action  of  the  veffels  is  varied  according 

in  refpiration  ;  and  it  Has  been  proved  by  expert-  to  the  place  to  which  they  are  tending  and  the 

ment,  that  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  and  the  parts  which  they  enter,  we  partly  fee  .the 

red  only,  contain  iron,  and  that  the  colour  is  ow-  in  which  bone,  mufcle,  cartilage,  ai 

ing  to  iron  calcined  by  the  pure  air,  and  reduced  all  fecreted  from  a  common  rnafs."  :. 

to  the  ftate  of  red  oxyd.   From  this  manner  of      Nutrition  is  carried  on  in  worms  and  polype  s 

conceiving  the  phenomena,  fays  Chaptal,  we  may  after  digeftion,  almoft  entirely  by  the  cellular  tif- 

perceive  why  animal  fubftances  are  fit* advantage-  fue;  and  in  plants  by  a  tiffue  cellular  and  veficu- 

ous  in  a/lifting  aod  facilitating  the  red  dye.  lar.  In  all  living  bodies  the  cellular  tiffue,  betides 

Various  experiments  have  proved  how  much  giving  a  form  to  the  parts,  and  preventing  fric- 

the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  blood  is  altered  tion  and  cohefion,  certainly  performs  fome  im- 

by  the  action  of  the  veffels;  and  this  difcovery  portant  office.    Many  have  thought  it  the  organ 

has  enabled  us  to  conjecture,  why  in  infants  and  of  nutrition;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  organs 

phlegmatic  perfons  the  blood  is  paler,  mthecho-  employed  in  aflifting  to  affimilate  the  nutritious 

leric  more  yellow,  and,  in  the  fanguine,  of  ver-  fluid.   But  in  fact  all  the  parts  of  the  living  body 

milion  red;  why  the  blood  varies  in  the  fame  in-  are  affimilating  organs;  each  part  affimilatea  for 

dividual,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  itfelf;  and  the  ftomach,  the  refpiratory  organs, 

health,  but  likewifc  at  the  fame-inftant ;  why  the  the  veffels,  and  nerves  where  they  exift,  are  aflift- 

blood  which  circulates  through  the  veins  has  not  ant  to  the  whole,  and  to  one  another.    It  is  fur- 

the  fame  intenfity;of  colour,  nor  the  -fame  con  ft  ft-  ptiftng  that  any  fhoold  have  imagined  that  the 

ence,  as  that  of  the  arteries;  .why-t  he  blood'  which  nerves  are  peculiarly  the  organs  of  nutrition, 

flows  through  the  organs  of  the  breast  differs  from  at  that  growth  fhoutd  be  owing  to  ttnraddition 

that  which  paffes  languidly  tbrbugii'the  vifcera  ;  of  fame  organic/and  vivifying  particles  pre-exifting 

why  the  veffels  vary  fn  the  denfity  of  their  coats,  in  the  food.  Thefe  phyfiologifts  have  not  demon- 

and  in  their  diameters;  why  they  are  fbmetimes  ftrated  the  exiftence  of  nerves  in  aH  living  bodies; 

convoluted  in  a  gland**  why  they  fbmetimes  de-  and  thefe  organic  and  vivifying  particles  have  a» 

pofit  their  contents  mra  follicle;  why  they  are  yet  been  discovered  but  in  their  fancy.   Dr  Moa- 

fometimes  of  a  fpirkl  form;  why  the  branches  ro  has  proved,  that  the  limb  of  a  frog  can  live  and 

ftrike  off  at  various  angles ;  why  they  are  variouf-  be  nourifhed,  and  its  wounds  heal,  without  any 

ly  anaftoraofed  i  why  they  fomettmes  carry  the  nerves :  and  Mr  Hunter  has-  given  many  inftanccs 

blood  with  difpatch,   and   fometimes  flowiy,-  of  a  living  and  nutritious  power  in  the  blood. 

through  a  thoufand  windings.   By  thefe  means      «•  In  plants  and  animals,  the  affimilating  power 

their  action  is  varied,  and  the  blood  prepared  to  has  always  certain  limits:  its  influence  is  very 

anfwer  the  purpofes  of  nutrition  and  fecretioo.  •  generally  confined  to  the  fort  of  food  congenial 

v   'n^tf^imM  '  to  the  fpecies  ;•  and  its  ftrength  is  varied  accord- 

Sect.  V.  Of  Nutrition.  ing  tQ  cHircumft;mee8>  as  thebagC(  ^  hablts>  ard 

«  Nutrition  (fays  the  ingenious  Dr  Bar-  the  ftate  of  health.    Young  animals  and  plants 

clay,)  is  the  function  which  affimilates  the  food  affimilate  fafter  than  old ;  and  one  fpecies  will  afti- 

in  the  fevcral  parts,  and  which  finifhes  the  pro-  milatc  much  fafter  than  another.   Certain  worms 

cefs  begun  in  the  ftomach,  lungs,  and  vafcular  that  feed  on  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  will, 

fyftems.   In  perfect  animals  fome  of  the  ftages  of  in  44  hours  after  their  efcape  from  the  egg,  be- 

this  procefs  are  diftinctly  marked.    The  chyle,  come  not  only  double  their  former  fize,  but  will 

which  has  fome  refemblance  to  milk,  is  the  work  weigh,  according  to  Redi,  from  155  to  a  10  times 

of  the  alimentary  canel:  it  undergoes  fome  new  more  than  before.  Moft  oils  are  of  very  difficult 

changes  by  the  adion  of  the  lacteals,  and  of  their  aflimilation ;  effential  oils  will  often  reftft  the  long 

glands  when  they  exift.   In  the  courfe  of  circu-  continued  and  the  varied  action  of  the  living  or- 
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£anst  will  mingle  with  the  parti,  and  undecom- 
pounded*  communicate  their  flavour.  In  living 
bodies  nutrition  is  only  a  fpecies  of  fecretioo." 

Sect.  "VI.  Of  Secretion. 

Secretion  is  a  function  by  which  a  part  is  fe- 
parnted  from  the  whole,  and  generally  with  fome 
change  of  its  qualities.  In  the  cafe  of  nutrition  it 
was  obferved,  that  all  parts  fecrete  for  them- 
felves ;  and  that  fome  few,  as  the  lungs,  the  fto- 
mach,  the  veffels,  and  the  nerves,  officiate  be- 
fides  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  fyftem.  If 
all  the  ingefta  were  to  remain  and  to  be  affimilated, 
the  body  would  continually  increafe.  But  living 
bodies  are  constantly  in  a  ftate  of  wafte  and  repair. 
In  moft  animals  part  of  the  ingefta  is  carried  off 
by  evacuation,  without  having  entered  the  mouths 
of  the  abforbents ;  part,  which  enters  the  abfor- 
bents  and  veins,  is  thrown  off  by  exhaling  arteries 
or  the  urinary  paffage:  and  experiments  with 
madder  prove  that  the  lymphatics,  befides  origi- 
nating from  all  the  cavities  and  carrying  back  the 
lubricating  fluids,  do  enter  the  fubftance  of  the 
bard  eft  bones,  and  convey  particles  that  bad  been 
ailimilated  back  into  the  blood. 

The  faeces,  the  urine,  and  perfpirable  matter, 
arc  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  two  kinds  of 
odour;  the  one  peculiar  to  the  whole  fpecies,  the 
other  peculiar  to  the  individual.  By  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter  which  adheres  to  the  ground,  and 
of  which  the  odour  is  diffufed  by  moifture,  the 
dog  not  only  diftinguiihes  a  man  from  any  other 
animal,  but  is  able  to  trace  his  matter  through  a 
crowd.  The  natural  evacuations  of  plants,  and 
of  fome  few  animals  which  feed  by  abforbents, 
are  all  by  perfpiration  or  exhaling  veffels.  The 
urine  in  quadrupeds  is  before  emiffion  collected 
in  a  veficle,  and  thence  carried  off  by  the  genital 
organ.  In  birds,  and  in  a  number  of  fillies,  the 
ureters  empty  thcmfclves  into  the  rectum,  and 
their  contents  are  evacuated  with  the  faeces. 

The  word  fterttion  is  fometimcs  employed  for 
the  matters  fecreted.  In  this  fenfe  there  are  va- 
rious fecretions.  Befides  the  faeces,  the  urine, 
the  fweat,  and  the  vapour  from  the  lungs,  which 
are  excrementitious,  there  are  fecretions  which 
anfwer  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  fyftem.  Of  thefe 
the  moft  important  and  general  are  the  bile,  the 
faliva,  the  gaftric  juice,  and  the  pancreatic,  which 
affift  in  digeftion ;  the  lymph  and  the  fat,  which 
lubricate  the  parts;  the  mucus,  which  protects 
them  from  acrid  fubftances;  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  forms  a  very  confpicuous  link  between  bo- 
dy and  mind ;  the  feminal  fluid,  employed  to  pro- 
pagate the  fpecies;  and  the  lacleal,  intended  for 
lome  while  to  fupport  the  young  after  they  emerge 
from  the  fostal  ftate. 

The  saliva  is  a  fluid  that  mixes  with  the  food 
fn  maftication.  In  man  it  is  fecreted  from  the 
parotid,  the  fublingual,  and  fubmaxillary  glands ; 
it  is  watery  and  fomewhat  vifcid ;  it  retards  and 
moderates  fermentation :  it  has  fometimcs  a  ten- 
dency to  form  calculi.  By  thefe  concretions  it 
incrufls  the  teeth  and  fometimes  obftruefs  the  fali- 
vary  duels.    It  is  the  feat  of  the  rabies  carina. 

The  gastric  liquor  poffe ires  a  foivent  power 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  with  little 
preference  of  affinity,  as  it  varies  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  aliment ;  "  it  is  fometimes  acid,  (fay* 
Chaptal)  fometimes  infipid.  Brugnatelli  has  found 
in  the  gaftric  juice  of  carnivorous  birds  and  fome 
others  a  difengaged  acid,  a  refin,  and  an  animal 
fubftance,  united  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  com* 
mon  fait.  The  gaftric  juice  of  ruminating  am* 
ma  I  s  contains  ammoniac,  an  extractive  animal 
fubftance,  and  common  fait.  Ic  our  time  the* 
phofphoric  acid  has  been  found  difengaged  in  the 
gaftricjuice,,  of  the  graminivorous  hinds* 

*'  Toe  bile  fecreted  by  the  liver  is  glutinous 
or  imperfectly  fluid  like  oil,  of  a  very  bitter  tafte, 
a  green  colour  iuclining  to  yellow,  and  froths  by 
agitation  like  the  folutieu  of  foap.  Its conftitnenC 
principles  are  water,  a  fpiritus  rector,  a  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  a  refinons  oil,  and  fodi.  The  refi- 
nous  part  differs  from  vegetable  refin  s,  becaufe 
thefe  do  not  form  a  foap  with  fixed  alkalis,  be- 
caufe  tbey  are  more  acrid  and  inflammable,  and 
becaufe  the  animal  refin  melts  at  the  temperature* 
of  40°,  and  acquires  a  fluidity  fimitar  to  that  of 
fat.  From  fat  it  differs  in  not  being  foloble  Hi 
cold  alcohol,  in  which  refpect  it  approaches  to 
fpermaceti,  which  alcohol  can  riot  duToive  with- 
out heat.  Bile,  like  other  foap s,  removes  fpots 
of  oil  from  clothes ;  when  itspaflages  are  obftrudt- 
ed,  the  motion  of  the  inteftines  becomes  languid. 
It  is  neither  alkaline  nor  highly  putrefcent.  In 
putrefaction  it  yields  fomething  of  a  rauflty  odour  ; 
the  fofBl  alkali  precipitates  from  it  a  green  fedi- 
nrtent)  and  with  diftilled  vinegar  it  produces  a 
mixture  neither  acrid  nor  fweet.  Like  fakva  and 
urine,  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  concretions  called 
biliary  calculi  or  gallftwtt*.  They  are  fometimes 
found  of  an  irregular  texture,  of  a  brown,  black, 
yellowifh,  or  greenifh  colour.  They  fometimes 
coofift'of  tranfparent  cryftalline  laminae,  like 
mica  or  talc,  and  are  fometimcs  radiated  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  They  are  always 
inflammable,  of  a  more  folid  confiftence  than  the 
generality  of  animal  oils,  and  referable  fpennaccti 
both  in  their  folidity  and  cryftailization  ;  they  are 
foluble  in  ardent  fpirit,  when  afllfted  by  a  mode- 
rate heat:  the  warm  flotation,  when  filtered,  de. 
poGts  by  cooling  a  number  of  laminated  white 
brilliant  cryftals,  which  have  been  compared  to 
the  fait  of  benzoin,  the  concrete  acid  of  borax, 
and  to  fpermaceti.  Many  of  their  characters  indi- 
cate that  they  are  a  fubftance  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  laft.  Fourcroy  found  that  the  fubftance 
of  which  theie  cryftals  are  oompofed  exifts  not, 
only  in  the  cryftallized  gal  I- ft  ones  or  bilej  he  ob- 
ferved  it  to  a  very  confiderable  degree  in  a  human 
liver  which  bad  been  cxpoled  to  the  airforfeveral 
years,  and  had  loft  its  volatile  parts  by  putrefac- 
tion. He  detected  it  alfo,  in  a  faponaceous  form,  in 
bodies  which  bad  been  many  years  buried  under 
ground;  and  lately  Dr  Pearlon  of  London  has  ar- 
tificially converted  the  mufcular  fibre  into  a  fub- 
ftance of  a  fimilar  kind,  highly  inflammable,  and 
refembling  fpermaceti. 

The  pancreatic  juice  refembles  the  faliva, 
and  was  examined  in  the  17th  century,  by  De 
Oraaf  and  Swamracrdam.  It  baa  often  been  ob- 
served forming  ftony  concretions. 

The  lymph  confifts  chiefly  cf  water;  but,  like 
the  ferous  p^rt  ot  the  blood,  contains  a  fubftance 
which  is  coaguiable  by  heat,,  by  acids,  and  by 
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fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  found  in  the  cellular  mem-  it  found  in  tbe  nofe9  through  the  whole  length  of 
brane.  in  the  ventrrcles  of  the  brain,  in  the  peri-   the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus* 


in  the  afpera  arteria,  in  the  bronchia,  in  the  kid- 
neys, ureters,  bladder,  ard  mcft  of  all  in  the 
urethra.  It  forms  hard  ftony  concretions  fome- 
times  in  the  lungs. 

The  seminal  fluid  has  feidom  been  analyzed. 
It  is  heavier  than  water,  (Soluble  in  urine,  de'i- 
quefces  in  air  and  with  heat ;  it  hardens  with  the 
fixed  alkali,  and  is  not  coagulable  by  alcohol.  It 
contains  a  number  of  animalcule;  and  in  the 
fyftem  in  which  it  is  fecreted,  it  affects-  the  paf- 
lions  the  roannetb,  tbe  voice,  the  tafle  of  tbe 
muscles,  the  fecretion  of  fat,  and  the  growth  of 
the  hair.  In  many  fifties  this  flu  d  is  contained  in 
a  fort  of  bags.  In  moft  animals  it  is  frcreted  by 
glands,  called  Ujleiy  and  is  accumulated  in  the  v»- 
fa  defercntia,  or.  where  they  exift,  in  the  fern i rial 
velicles.  Mr  Hunter  fhowa  that  ihey  fecrcte  a 
particular  fluid  in  all  animals. 

We  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  nervous 
tluid.  that  fome  have  doubted  of  its  exiftence. 
The  difcovery,  however,  of  Galvami,  and  the 
numerous  experiments  that  h.ive  fince  been  mak- 
ing on  animal  electricity,  lead  us  to  hope,  that 
fomething  yet  may  be  known  of  its  properties 
that  will  greatly  illuftrate  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  economy. 

The  lacteal  secaetion  is  generally  confined 
to  one  fex,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  clafa  of  mam- 


cardium,  on  the  lurface  of  the  pleura,  i:>  tbe  ab- 
domen, in  the  burfz  muccisz,  and  in  tbe  joints 
under  the  name  of  synovia,  where  it  has  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  vifcidity,  and  of  the 
lubricating  quality.  It  is  ferreted  chiefly  by  arteries. 

Animal  pat  is  a  fubflance  of  a  nature  fimilar  to 
the  fat  oils  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its  colour  is 
usually  white,  forretimes  yellow,  and  its  tafle  infir 
pid;  Its  confidence  is  various  i«  different  animals. 
J»f cetaceous  animals  and  fiCics  it  is  neaily  fluid.: 
in  carnivdroos  animals  more  fluid  than  in  the  fru- 
givorous :  in  .birds,  fin«*r,  (weelcr,  more  unctuous, 
and  generally  lets  folid  than  in  quadruped*.  In 
the  i>me  animal  it  is  more  folid  near  the  kidney* 
nnd  uoder  rhr  flcin  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
moveable  vifcera.  As  the  animal  grows  old  it  be- 
comes'yellower  »nd  more  folid ;  and  in  moft  ani- 
mals is  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fummer. 
In. man  ai  d  fume  other,  animais,  it  is  collected  .in 
particular  follicles  of  the  cellular  membrane,  ac- 
cumulated in  great  qualities  in  the  groin,  id  the 
axilla,  in  the  epiploon  around  the  kidneys  and 
bluod-veiTcIs :  it  is  likewife  fecreted  on  thefurface 
of  the  (kin,  which  it  protects  from  acrid  Juf> 
flapces  In  cetaceous  animais  and  iifhes  it  is  ge- 
rerally  difpofed  in  certain  reftrvoirs  fuch  as  tbe 
cavity  o*  the  cranium  and  the  vertebras;  in  feme 
it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  liver ;  in  ferpents,  in-   »~  .. 

feets,  and  worms,  to  the  vifcera  of  I  lie  lower  belly,  malia,  though  fomething  fimilar  may  perhaps  be 
where  it  is  difpofed  in  fmall  lumps,  and  only  a  fecreted  in  the  crops  of  pigeons, 
imali  quantity  found  on  the  mu Teles  and  under  We  cannot  enumerate  ail  the  different  fecre- 
the  fkin:  in  frogs  it  is  collected  in  certain  bags  tions  in  living  bodies,  without  running  into  a  tedi- 
which  diverge  from  a  common  trunk,  and  feem  ous  detail.  The  eflcntial  oils,  the  camphor, 
like  appendages  to  the  ocaria  andteftes.  In  many  gums,  the  balsams,  the  resins,  &c.  are  various 
places  it  fee i 
and  under  the 

accumulated  from  a  diminution  of  perfpiration,  animal  has  generally  fome  peculiar  fecretion ;  and 
from  the  nature  of  .the  aliments,  from  morbid  af-  this  fecretion  in  the  individual  has  often  feme  dif- 
fection,  and  from  idiofyncrafy.  It  is  of  the  lame  tingtiifhing  quality,  difcoverable  by  tafte,  colour, 
nat  if  re  as  tbe  fixed  oil  of  plants.  or  fmcll.    Thefe  fecretions  have  likewife  each 

it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  beat,  and  prefcrvea  the  their  particular  ufes. 
warmth  of  thofi;  regions  where  it  is  fituated.  It  The  difference  among  the  various  fecretions  of 
is  more  adhetive  and  lefs  apt  to  evaporate  than  the  fame  fyftem  feem  principally  owing  to  a  differ- 
WHter,  and  is  therefore  a  better  lubricating  fluid,  ence  of  ftimulants,  and  to  the  various  action,  form, 
When  reabsorbed,  it  counteract*  tbe  faline  im-  and  irritah'.e  powers  of  the  fecretory  organ.  The 
pregnationHf  too  copious  ;and  its  nutritive  power  paflions  often  affect  the  fecretions;  and  pailkm 
is  as  three  to  one  when  compared  to  that  cf  the  and  medicine  often  affect  one  fecretory  organ  and 
mi:  feu  I  ar  fibre.  Thefe  properties  explain  its  ufes  not  another.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  or- 
-around  the  feveral  branches  of  tbe  blocd  vellels  in  gans  of  fecretion,  (aud  the  fmalleft  fibre  is  an  or- 
thofe  parts  which  require  warmth,  and  which  are  gan  of  this  kind)  like  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the 
expofed  to  motion.  Tbey  likewife  account  for  different  organs  of  lenfe,  are  each  affected  in  fome 
its  being  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  fummer;  meafure  by  peculiar  ftimulants;  as  the  ftomach 
and  for  its  being  found  in  great  quantities  inthofe  by  hunger,  the  fauces  by  tbirft,  and  tbe  genital 
animals  which  are  conftrained  to  a  long  abftinence.  organs  by  venereal  orgafmus.  But  however  much 
It  forma  fomet  lines  fteatomatous  tumours,  and  the  various  fluids  of  living  bodies  may  differ  in 
contains  the  febacic  acid,  which  acts  readily  on  appearance,  chemical  analyfis  has  generally  redu- 
lead,  copper,  and  iron/  ced  them  all  to  a  water,  a  gluten,  a  fait,  and  an  oil. 

The  visitable  fat  is  contained  chiefly  in  Sect  m   Qf  Integumatiom. 
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fms  to  be  fecreted  by  organic  pores,  fecretions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  (See  tbefc 
be  furface  of  the  fkin  by  glands.   It  is  articles  in  their  order.)  Each  fpecics  of  plant  and 


the  huit ;  and  is  known  by  tbe  names  of fat  «4 
Jauvt  oil*  and  ail  by  exprtffioru  It  freezes  in  differ- 
ent oe^rcce  ot  heat,  anu  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant  by  which  it  is  afforded. 

The  mucus  is  more  viscid  than  the  lymph,  and 
is  not  co.igul.ible  by  fire  or  alcohol.   It  is  mild, 


All  living  bodies  have  one,  two,  or  more  in- 
teguments, prepared  by  fecretory  organs,  as  a  de- 
fence againft  thofe  injuries  to  which  their  fitua- 
ticn  is  expofed.  Of  thefe  integuments,  fome  pre- 
vent tbe  diflipation  of  the  fluids,  fome  refift  acrid 
difpofed  to  corruption,  nor  foluble  in  water,  and  corrotive  fubftances,  fome  are  indigeftible  in 
This  lscreuon  is  performed  by  glands.  Mucuf  the  ftomach^  and  fome  are  fcemingly  incorruptible 
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in  the  earth.  By  thefe  properties,  they  prefervc 
feed*  and  the  ova  of  infers  for  a  number  of  years, 
waiting  the  change  of  foil  or  of  feafon.  They 
protect  both  from  the  action  of  weak  mebra- 
noai  Ikomachs,  and  make  thofe  animate  who 
fwallow  them  contribute  likewife  to  their  propa- 
gation. The  gelatinouB  fubftance  ejected  by 
birds,  and  called  the  trrmdla  mjht,  or  ftarfall, 
is  found,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  be  a  fub- 
itance  of  this  kind.  (See  Nosroc  and  Tremil- 
la,  N°  3.)  Several  integuments  are  uftful  by 
their  ftrength  and  hardnefs.  The  fhells  of  the 
beetle  are  an  excellent  defence  for  the  membra- 
nous wings  which  the  creature  folds  up  when  it 
creeps  into  the  earth;  The  fhdl  of  the  fnail 
lodges  t  ie  inteftines  when  the  animal  comes- forth 
to  iearch  for  its  food,  and  furnilhes  a  fate  retreat 
for  the  body  when  any  danger  is  threatened.  Some 
animals,  confined  to  their  Ihells,  can  open  and 
clofe  them  bya  mufcular  power;  and  fame  ihells, 
like  the  fcales  on  fifhes  and  infects-,  are  difpofcd 
into  plates*  fo  as  to  be  no  hindrance  to  motion. 
Several  infects,  which  live  partly  in  the  wafer,  al- 
ways compofe  a  fhdl  for  themfelves  where  it  is 
needful.  The  ufual  material*  are  fand,  ftraw,  or 
mud,  which  they  cement  bya  vifcid  fee  ret  ion. 
The  fheils  of  mod  infects  are  comeqos.  Swara- 
mcrdam  found  that  cetaeeoas  tfhetia  are  com  po- 
led of  layers  of  indurated'  membranes,  and  that 
they  are  fometimes  coverep>wjtlra  cuticle; 

Many  integuments  are  covered  with  feathers; 
others  with  hah*  or  a  thick"  down.  Befide*  many- 
other  otfaious  ufes  of  thefe  coverings,  they  ferve 
in  general  to  repel  infects;  and,  being  bad  con- 
ducrors  of  heat,  prefer  ve  a  genial  and  neceffary 
warmth.  When  the  'integuments  are  cowered 
with  prickles, 'they  repel  attacks  by  the  ftrcngtb 
of  their  points,  or  -by*  the  venom  which  they  in- 
fufe,  as  the  {feign  of  nettles  and  the  downs  of 
fome  infects  and  plants.  When  moiftened  with  a 
vifcid  fecretion,  they  preferve  the  foftnefs  of  the 
parts,  prevent  evaporation,  rem*  acrimony,  enable 
plants  to  deftroy  their  enemies,  and  aflift  the  fnail 
in  performing  its  morion*. 

Both  plant*  and  arnmala,  but  particularly  the 
former,  are  often  protected  by  effluvia  from  their 
integuments.    Thiais  the  finer  part  of  their  vola- 
tile oil,  always  inflammable,  and  fo  fubtile,  that 
the  continual  era  i  fit  on  of  it  from  wood  or  flowers 
doesnot  fenfibly  diminifh  their  weight.   To  this 
odour  it  is  owing,  that  the  deadly  nightfliade,  the 
henbane,  hounds-tongue,  and  many  others,  are 
feen  on  aim  oft  every  high  road  untouched  by  ani- 
mals.  The  macinelle  tree  of  the  Weft  Indies 
emits  fo  very  dangerous  vapours,  that  thofe  have 
died  who  have  flept  under  its  fbade.   The  lobtha 
lonx'tflora  of  America,  produces  a  fuffocating  op- 
prefBon  in  the  breaft  of  thofb  who  refpire  near  it. 
The  return  of  a  periodical  diforder  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  exhalation  of  the  rhus  toxicodeudron. 
(See  Rhus,  N°  7.)  Every  one  knows,  fays  Chap- 
tal,  the  effect,  of  roufk  and  oriental  faffron  on  cer- 
tain perfons.   Ingenhoufz  mentions  a  young  lady 
whofe  death  was  occafioned  by  the  fmell  of  lilies; 
and  Triller  tells  of  another  who  died  by  the  fmell 
of  violets.   The  felection  of  grafles  by  different  a- 
nimals,  feems  owing  to  the  volatile  aroma.  But  of 
»ll  the  vegetable  exhalations  kno wo,  thofe  emitted 
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by  the  bohun-upas,  or  poifon-tree  of  Java,  are  the 
moft  remarkable.  For  many  mile*  round,  no  ai  i- 
mal  can  breathe  the  air,  no  plant  dares  p-ep  from 
the  foil,  the  fifhes  die  in  the  poifoned'ftieam,  ami 
the  birds  that  fly  through  its  atmolpbcre;  with  de- 
fpairing  fhrieks  fink  down  IftehMs. 

The  various  colours  of  the  integument.*,  are 
alfo  a  fpecies  of  defence.  4*  Caterpillars  which 
feed  on  leaves  ifay&DaawiN)  are  generally  rr»t*n.; 
and  earth-worms  the  colour  of  tLe  canh.  But- 
terflies which  frequent  flowers,  ate  cojourcd  lift 
them.  Small  birds  which  frequent  hedges,  r.nve. 
greenifh  backs  like  the  leaves,  and  light  o>!<»ur* 
ed  bellies  like  the  iky,  and  are  hence  iris  vifiblc 
to  the  hawk  who  pafles  under  thvm  or  over  tkem. 
Thofe  birds  which  are  much  among  flowers,  as 
the  goldfinch,  are  furnifhed  with  vivid  colours. 
The  lark,  partridge,  and  haie,  are  of  the  colour 
of  dry  vegetables,  or  earth  on  which  they  reft ; 
frogs  vary  their  colour  with  the  mud  of  the 
frr earns  which  they  frequent  ;  and  birds  which 
live  on  ticcs  are  green.  Fifli  which  are  gene* 
rally  fufpended  in  the  water,  and  fw  allow  6  which 
frequent  the  air,  have  their  baeks  the  colour 
of  the  diftant  ground,  and  their  bellies  of  the 
iky."  The  fpbinx  convolvoli  refembles,  in  colour, 
the  flower  on  which  it  refts ;  and  among  plants, 
the  nectary  and  petals  of  the  ophrys,  and  of  fome 
kinds  of  the  delphinium,  referable,  both  in  form 
and  colour,  the  infects  which  plunder  them,  and 
thus  fometimes  etcape  from  their  enemies  by  ha- 
ving the  appearance  of  being  preoccupietl.  Many 
animals  vary  their  colours  with  the  leafons;  and, 
thofe  which  are  of  various  colours  in  ftimmer,  in 
winter  aliume  the  colour  of  the  fnow. 

But  a  change  of  colour  is  not  the  only  change 
of  the  integuments.  The  tree  annually  calls  it* 
bark,  tl»e  lobfter  his  fhch\  the  quadruped  his  hair, 
and  fometimes  bis  horns,  the  ferpent  Int.  fkin,  and 
man  himfelf  renews  the  fcales  of  the  epidermis. 
Thefe  changes  ufoally  take  place  once  a- year,  of- 
ten twice  vrith  refpeet  to  frrpents,  and  ottener  in 
toads,  who  devour  the  fltins  they  throw  off.  But 
the  integuments  of  ova  and  feeds,  being  the  pro* 
duct  ion  of  parental  organs,  neither  are  nor  can  be 

s&  D  ^|  ^^^j  , 

Sect.  VIII.   Of  Irritability. 

*•  Irritability  ( fay*  the  ingenious  Dr  Barclay) 
is  that  property  of  the  firing  fibre  by  which  it  act  sin 
confequence  of  fttmulants.  Being  one  of  the  great 
caufe*  of  motion  in  living  bodies,  no  property  has 
excited  more  wonder,  been  the  caufe  of  more  er- 
ror, or  exhibits fuch  a  number  of  (hiking  phenome-  * 
na  to  the  fenfes.  Thefe  effects,  however,  have  a- 
rifen  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  ftimulants  than 
from  any  thing  myfterious  in  irritability.  Many 
of  the  ftimulants  by  which  this  property  in  bodies 
is  difplayed,  are  often  invifible,  unknown,  oruo- 
thougbt  of ;  and  men  being  confdous  that  a  num- 
ber of  their  motions  proceed  from  a  ftimulant  that 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  mental  power,  they 
readily  conclude,  from  a  fort  of  analogy,  that  every 
motipn  in  plant  and  infect  that  feems  to  aniwer 
a  ufeful  purpolc,  and  is  caufed  by  fome  invifible 
ftimulant,  is  the  confequence  of  mind  directing 
from  within  ;  that  irritability  is  in  all  cafes  the 
cooftquence  of  nerve*,  which  are  thofe  organs 
^  Ttta  which. 
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which  nature  has  employed  in  the  anim.il  kingdom 
to  convey  ftimuli  between  body  and  mind.  Thefe 
iingular  conclufions  have  led  to  others  that  are  lefs 
adrmflible." 

The  learned  Dr  Haller,  however,  the  firft 
who  made  ufe  of  (hit  term,  give*  a  very  different 
account  of  irritability,  which  he  reprefents  as  a 
property,  not  of  the  nerves,  bat  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  totally  diftinct  from,  apd  independent  of 
fenjbility.  See  hit  account  of  it  under  the  articles 
Anatomy,  §  190,  and  Irritability  ;  with  Dr 
Monro's  remarks  upon  it,  and  experiments  io  op- 
position to  it,  under  Anatomy,  $  13— 316.  Dr 
Abraham  Oirtanner  gives  a  different  account 
of  irritability  from  both  thefe  great  phyficians,  by 
borrowing  the  late  Dr  Brown's  account  of  his 
principle  of  Excitability,  and  adopting  his 
very  words;  though  he  does  not  do  him  the  juftice 
to  quote  his  BUmenta  Meditiiue,  but  fubftitutes 
the  term  irritability  for  excitability,  throughout  his 
whole  defcription  of  this  principle,  although  Df 
Brown's  Excitability  and  Haller  s  Irritability  are 
foto  cteio  different. 

But  the  ingenious  Dr  Barclay,  after  ridicu- 
ling the  many  abfurd  hypothefes  advanced  by  phy- 
fiologifts  on  this  and  other  branches  of  the  fcience, 
makes  the  following,  among  many  other  learned 
obfervations  on  Irritability,  which  he  confi- 
de™ as  an  effect  of  ftimulants. 

«*  Befides  the  other  propenfities  which  operate 
as  ftimulants  in  the  fyftem  itfelf,  thenaturalift  has 
found  that  light,  heat,  and  moifture,  in  various  de- 
crees from  abfolutedarknefs,  coldnefs,  and  drynefs, 
act  as  ftimulants  upon  living  bodies:  he  has  expe- 
rienced that  electricity  is  a  general  agent,  that 
feveral  planets  emit  flames,  and  that  fome  animals 
*ven  give  fhocks  rcfembling  the  electric.  He  has 
made  it  probable  that  it  produces  all  the  wonders 
of  cryftallization ;  and  that  the  caufe  of  chemical 
Affinity,  and  of  all  the  phenomena  difplayed  by  the 
m3gnet,  if  not  fimply  a  modification,  is  at  Icaft 
akin  to  it.  In  the  male  parts  of  plant  and  animal 
he  has  feen  both  the  fluid  and  the  pollen  that  gave 
the  ftimulus  in  generation,  and  are  accompanied 
with  fo  extraordinary  changes  in  the  fyftem.  He 
has  found  that  much  of  the  vegetable  economy, 
jind  even  the  function 'of  generation  itfelf',  as  the 
development  of  the  fecundating  powder,  and  its 
application  to  the  female  organ,  is  partly  carried 
on  by  wind,  heat,  and  other  fuch  agents.  He  has 
rcafon  to  conjecture  that  many  general  agents  in 
nature  are  yet  unknown.  By  the  help  of  chemiftry, 
he  has  found  out  lately  a  confidorable  number, 
called  pafej,  which  are  of  the  very  higheft  impor- 
tance in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy, 
*od  which,  like  the  aromas  of  plants,  or  the  cau- 
fes  of  contagion,  produce  their  t  fleets  without  be- 
ing vifible.  It  is  only,  too,  of  a  late  date  that  the 
celebrated  ProfefTor  Oalyani  of  Bologna  has  ex- 
cited fo  much  curiofity  through  Europe,  by  the 
.difcovery  of  a  certain  ftimulus  that  rclides  in  the 
nerves,  that  paffes  along  electric  conductor*,  and 
which,  by  a  ceruin  applicat  ion  of  metals,  occafions 
A  vivid  Itofh  in  the  eye,  convulfrs  the  body  of  a. 
Jiving  fiog.and  roufes  the  detached  limbs  into  ac- 
tion. The  change  of  colour  in  the  integuments, 
/according  to  differeot  feafons  and  cireumftances, 
though  it  anj>m  a  rational  and  jifcful  purpou> 
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proceeds  from  a  caufe  that  does  not  fecm  to  be 
very  well  known.  Even  many  agents  which  are 
not  vifible,  nor  yet  unknown,  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  a  fecret  manner,  not  obvious  to  the  fenfet. 
It  is  generally  known,  that  many  lingular  move- 
ments of  plants  are  owing  to  heat,  many  to  light, 
and  feveral  to  moiftum  The  batiey-com  is  often 
obfcrved  to  creep  on  the  ground  by  means  of  its 
awn,  which  dilates  or  contracts  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  moifture.  The  wild  oat,  em- 
ployed as  an  hygrometer,  moves  through  the  bam, 
travels  through  the  fields,  nor  ceafes  to  be  chang- 
ing its  fituation  till  its  beard  fall  off,  or  tili  it  meet 
with  a  foil  where  it  may  conveniently  ftrikc  root, 
Agents,  whether  invifiblc,  unknown,  or  un thought 
of,  directed  by  regular  and  uniform  laws*  under 
the  great  Author  of  nature,  produce  effects  that 
indicate  prefcience,  wifdom,  and  defign,  and,  cau- 
fing  a  tranfient  or  permanent  propenfity  .m  the 
mental  part,  frequently  controul,  by  refiftieftfway, 
the  finite  minds  that  refide  in  matter.  Thefe 
minds, in  a  living  body,  have  generally  tx-er.  found 
accompanied  with  fome  fyftem  of  nerves.'' 

Our  author,  after  fome  other  remarks,  fays  that* 
u  In  all  animals  the  vigour  of  mind  has  fome  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  brain,  and  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  organization  and -that  theacobeneft  of 
the  different  fenfes  is  generally  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  nerve  beftowed  on  their  organs. 
Man  has  a  greater  proportion  of  gram  than  any 
other  animal,  but  many  art  animal  has  a  much  great- 
er proportion  of  nerves  beftowed  on  different  or- 
gans of  fenfe.  Many  animals  have  therefore  acn- 
ter  fenfes  than  man  ?  but  man  has  a  greater  vigour 
of  mini  than  fh^y  other  animal  on  this  globe." 

"  The  brain  of  quadropeds  is  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  of  man,  but  •proportionally  fmaller,  and 
not  fo  well  organised.  Willis,  has  obfcrved, 
that  among  animals,  the  ftrutture  of  the  cerebrum 
is  more  variable  than  that  of  the  cerebellum ;  that 
the  former  generally  furnifhes  nerves  to  the  vo- 
luntary mufcles,  and  the-  latter  the  medulla  ob- 
longata to  the  involuntary. 

"  The  brain  of  birds  is  feemingly  the  reverie  of 
the  human  brain ;  the  cortical  fubfUncc  is  the  in. 
terior,  and  the  ventricles  are  fituated  in  the  white 
part  on  the  out  fide.  In  the  brain  of  the  bird  there 
are  no  circumvolutions  like  the  inteftines,  no  for- 
nix,  corpus  calof urn,  nor  corpora  ftriata. 

"  The  brain  of  fifties  is  in  many  refpects  fimilar 
in  its  ftrircture  to  the  brai  n  of  birds.  It  is  very 
fmall  in  proportion  to  their  body,  and  is  gene- 
rally furrounded  with  an  oily  matter.  In  one  ge- 
nus ot  fiihes,  the  gad  us,  Dr  Monro  fouhd  fphe- 
riodical  bodies  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
and  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  nerves  like  a 
coat  of  mail.  The  two  fenles  feeing  and  hear- 
ing, in  many  fifties,  are  often  acute.  By  laying 
one  ear  on  the  water,  and  ftriking  the  furface  at 
fome  diftancc,  this  element  is  found  to  be  a  bet- 
ter conductor  of  found  than  even  the  air. 

"  The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain, 
and  like  the  fifties  have  no  ganglions  upon  their 
nerves.  Moft  infects  have  no  brain  at  all,  but 
a  nervous  cord  that  is  full  of  ganglions,  that  runs 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  is  denomi- 
nated the  fpinal  marrow.  This  knotty  cord,  how- 
ever, is  not  marrow;  the  infect  has  nothing  te» 
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ferobling  a-fpine  j  and  the  fituatton  of  the  cord  in 
t  be  animal,  is  often  not  along  the  back,  but  the 
tweaft.  In  the  fi  11c -worm,-  and  moil  other  infects, 
this  cord  is  io  contact  with  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  firft  ganglion,  which  is  fometimes  called 
ike  brain,  though  not  in  the  head,  divides,  in  or- 
der to  give  a  paftage  to  the  ftomach,  and  again 
unites  in  a  fecond  ganglion.  Swammerdatn  found, 
in  a  fpecies  of  (hail,  a  brain  with  two  lobes,  in 
contact  with,  the  ftanucb,  moveable  by  mufcles, 
and  without  a  fixed  place  in  the  body. 

•*  The  polypes  exhibit  no  appearance  of  brain 
or  of  nerve,  as  in  other  animals.  Their  fltin,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  a  number  of  fmall  granuiary  bo- 
dies, connected  by  a  gJareous  matter  that  re- 
fembles  a  thread.  Like  rows  of  beadftrings,  they 
extend  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  t- 
long  the  arms.  Some  nerves  ((adds  our  author) 
by  frequent  fervice  and  habit,  become  to  obedient 
aa  to  convey  their  ftimuli  to  the  mufcles  alrooft 
without  the  confeioufnefs  of  mind.  The  motions 
excited  by.  the  ftimuli  of  nerves,  are  in  many  cafes 
(Exceedingly  rapid..  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  the 
wings  of  moft  infe&s,  but  are  moft  noticed  in 
dancers,  tumblers,  and  apes,  and  all  thofe  ani- 
mals that  are  exhibited  for  feats  of  agility. 

*'  The  motions  excited  in  the  body  by  the  fti- 
muli of  -nerves  have  often  been  fo  vigorous  and 
prompt*  as  to  have  torn  the  mufcle  from  the 
bone,  and  to  have  broken  the  bone  itfelf.  They 
often  affect  the  organs  of  fecretion,  have  often 
unhinged  the4  fabric  of  the  fyftem,  occaftoned 
death*  and  accounted  for  the  miracles  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  power  of  fancy.  The  prompt 
motions  of  what  have  been  named  fenfit'tve  plants, 
feem  owing  to  a  different  fpecies  of  ftimulants 
acting  on  extremely  irritable jSbret.  < 

M  In  the  animal  kingdom,  all  mufcles  in  the 
time  of  action,  are  obferved  to  difoharge  a  quan- 
tity of  their  blood ;  and  thofe  mufcles  which  are 
naturally  white  are  the  tnojl  irritable.  In  all  living 
bodies,  the  irritable  power  will  ceafe  to  obey  the 
action  of  a  ftimulant,  if  either  long  or  violently 
applied.  After  exercife,  therefore,  the  irritable 
fibre  requires  reft  ;  after  heat,  cold;  after  waking, 
flecp,  before  it  again  becomes  fubmtffive  to  the 
action  of  the  ftimulant  that  overwhelmed  it.  This 
is  the  reafon,  that  in  plants  and  animals  there  are 
certain  exertions  and  functions  of  the  fyftem  that 
can  only  be  ^continued  at  intervals  and  feafona. 
The  natural  ftimuli  of  involuntary  mufcles  conti- 
nue to  act,  and  the  mufcles  to  obey  through  life.1' 

On  the  whole,  the  difference  of  irritability  «•  a- 
rifcs  from  the  ftructure  of  the  organ  itfelf,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  nerve  is  diftributed 
through  it.  Other  parts  of  the  animal  body,  as 
the  ftomach,  the  fauces,  and  the  genital  organs, 
are  thus  affe&ed  by  particular  ftimulants;  and 
many  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  may  be  af- 
fected in  various  manners,  and  by  various  ftimu- 
lants, of  which  neither  our  feelings  nor  our  fenfes 
can  give  intimation  of  any  thing  analogous." 

Sect.  IX.  Q/'Motion. 

**  lax  it  ability,  (continues  Dr  Barclay,)  is 
one  of  the  great  fources  of  motion  in  all  living 
bodies ;  and  this  power  is  brought  into  action 
immediately  by  nerves  or  fame  other  ftimulants. 
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Locomotion  here  is  principally  confidettd ;  for  al- 
though the  kinds  or  internal  motion  employed  in 
fecretion  and  the  other  ^functions  be  as  remark* 
able  in  the  eye  of  the  philofopher,  they  have  not 
fo  generally  attracted  attention.  Moft  animals 
are  capable,  by  nature,  of  changing  the  place  which 
their  body  occupies;  for  this  reafon,  the  irritable 
fibres,  being  formed  into  bundles,  called  mus- 
cles, are  in  moft  animals  attached  to  bonr «,  car* 
tilages,  or  hard  integuments,  whLh  they  move  as 
levers:  thefe  levers,  with  their  mufcles  attached, 
are  in  moft  cafes  formed  into  wings,  fins,  or  legs 
of  various  kinds,  and  are  employed  in  perform- 
ing the  motions  of  flying,  fwimming,  walking, 
leaping,  and  creeping.  So  very  neceflary,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome  of  the  ancients,  was  one  or 
other  of  thefe  inftruments  to  progreffive  motion, 
that  the  movement  of  the  ferpent  was  often  af- 
cribed to  a  preternatural  caufe,  was  fu  poo  fed  to  re- 
ferable the  incejfus  deontm*  and  procured  to  the  ani- 
mal one  of  thebigheft  ranks  among  the  emblematic 
kinds  of  divinities.  Notwithftanding,  however, 
the  furprife  that  has  been  occaftoned  by  its  lingu- 
lar movement,  the  motion  of  fnails,  though  not 
fo  rapid,  is  in  many  refpects  as  extraordinary: 
they  adhere  by  a  certain  vifcid  fecretion  \  on  dry 
ground  this  fecretion  forms  a  pavement  over 
which  they  glide ;  and  they  proceed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  mufcles,  without  bone,  cartilage,  or  fhell, 
to  which  the  mufcles  can  be  attached. 

M  No  animal  walks  without  legs,  or  flies  with-* 
out  wings;  but  there  are  many  that  fwim  with- 
out fins,  and  that  leap  and  creep  without  legs. 
The  rapidity  of  movement  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  inftruments  that  are  employed :  if 
the  fpout-filh  be  obferved  to  move  flowly  with 
one  leg,  the  lea-urchin  moves  ftill  flower  with 
many  thousands;  the  oyfter  moves  by  fquirting 
out  water;  the  fcal lop  by  the  jerk  of  its  fhell, 
and  when  in  the  water,  it  rifes  to  the  furfacc  and 
fails  before  the  wind. 

"  Many  animals  are  formed  by  nature  to  fly, 
walk,  leap,  and  fwim :  the  fate  of  thofe  is  rather 
uncommon,  whofe  mufcles  or  feet  are  by  nature 
attached  to  their  integuments)  the  lobfter  is 
obliged  to  throw  off  its  (hell,  and  the  caterpillar 
all  its  feet  with  the  fltin,  and  in  that  fitustion  to 
remain  ftationary  till  it  receive  new  instruments 
of  motion.  Befides  the  organs  here  mentioned, 
the  form,  the  ftructure,  and  even  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  body,  as  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  bones  and  mufcles,  or  as  varied  by  air,  vehi- 
cles, and  bubbles,  with  a  great  variety  of  other 
circumftances,  are  tiecefTary  to  explain  the  diffe- 
rent phenomena  of  locomotion* 

"As  to  vegetable  motions,  tbey  evidently  de- 
pend on  external  agents.  The  motion  of  the  wild 
oat  has  been  mentioned ;  the  wings  of  feeds  fit 
them  to  be  carried  by  the  wind,  their  fpecific  gra- 
vity to  float  in  the  water,  and  their  legs  or  tenta- 
cuta  to  adhere  to  bodies  that  arc  in  motion  :  the 
Angular  motions  which  have  been  afcribed  to 
Jleepingy  waking,  Jmfation,  and  volition,  in  the  ve- 
getable  kingdom,  feem  only  the  confequence  of 
light,  heat,  moifture,  and  fuch  ftimulants,  acting 
invifibly  or  with  fecret  influence:  the  opening 
and  doling  of  the  meteoric  flowers  are  always 
correfpondent  to  the  Hates  of  the  atmofphere ; 
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and  the  opening  and  doling  of  the  equinoctial  much  confufion  and  error  in  philofophy;^fbr  the 
and  tropic  flower*,  to  the  light,  the  length,  or  naturalift,  raiftaking  the  lading,  though  temporary 


fhortnefs  of  the  day. 

"  The  principal  intentions  of  locomotions  are, 
to  get  food,  to  ihun  danger,  to 
courfc,  and  4ifper£e  the  fpecies." 

Sect.  X.  O/Habit. 

Habit  in  phyfiology  differs  a  little  from  its 


qualities  of  habit  for  the  real  and  efTential  qualities 
of  fpecies,  has  often  drawn  conclofions  from  his  ex- 
periments that  have  been  contradicted  by  fimilar 
experiments  in  other  circumftances.  This  is  one 
of  the  obvious  reafons  why  experiments  exhibit 
fo  many  inconfiftencies,  and  why  we  are  am  u  fed 
with  fuch  a  multitude  of  vifionary  theories  about 


ufual  meaning.   Dr  Barclay  ufes  it  "  to  fignify  the  properties  of  living  bodies.  From  not  attend. 


that  principle  in  living  bodies  by  which  they 
commodate  themfeives  to  circumftances,  aflume 
as  it  were  a  different  nature,  and  in  many  refpeds 
undergo  a  fpecies  of  transformation." 

So  greatly  do  fome  vegetables  accommodate 
themfeives  to  different  fituations,  to  foil,  to  cli- 
mate, and  the  ftate  of  cultivation,  that  naturalifts, 
not  accuftomed  to  oice  and  accurate  discrimina- 
tions, have  often  miftaken  the  variations  of  the 
fame  plant  for  fo  many  fpecies.  Tbeie  variations 
may  be  daily  feen  by  examining  the  plant  as  it 


ing  to  the  numerous  circumftances  that  induce 
habits,  and  to  that  general  accommodating  prin- 
ciple in  living  bodies,  many  medical  prescriptions 
are  not  only  ufelefs  but  mifchievoos. 

The  accommodating  principle  is  one  of  the 
confequences  of  irritability.  Its  various  effects 
arife  from  the  actions  of  different  ftimulants  on 
the  irritant  6bre;  and  tbe  after  duration  of  thefe 
effects,  from  the  modifications  of  irritable  fibres, 
become  habitual,  from  the  frequent  repeated  ac- 
tion of  the  ftimulants.  The  defign  of  this  accorn- 


grows  on  tbe  mountains,  in  the  valleys,  in  the  modating  principle  is  to  fit  both  the  plant  and  tbe 
garden,  or  in  the  fields;  or  by  bringing  it  from  a  animal  for  a  more  extenfive  and  a  more  varied 
rude  uncultivated  ftate,  when  it  fometimes  lays  range  of  eiiftence. 

*(ide  its  formidable  prickles,  and  changes  the co-  fi„„  VI  rt/T..u..«M.„««' 

lour  and  ftruclure  of  its  flowers.  Sect'  XL 

Both  in  plants  and  animals  the  delicacy  and  vi-  The  changes  which  plants  md  animals  undergo 
gour  of  tbe  conftitution  are  oftener  the  effe&s  of  from  metamorphofis  or  transformation  are  more 
habit  and  circumftance  than  original  conform*,  remarkably,  ftriking  than  any  of  thofe  to  which 
tion.  The  varying  colour  of  the  in  tegmenta,  they  are  exposed  from  the  variations  of  habit 
and  its  changing  with  the  feafons  have  been  men-  or  tbe  change  of  integuments.  It  has  indeed  been 
tioned.  We  may  add,  that  animals  covered  with  aflerted,  that  thefe  alterations  oonfift  in  throwing 
a  down  or  hair  have  it  thick  or  thin,  long  or  off  certain  temporary  coverings  or  envelopes  $  but 
fhort,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  climate.  there  is  here  a  want  of  predfion  in  tbe  ideas,  and 
Thefe  changes  on  their  bodies  are  accompanied  confequently  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  expref- 
with  others,  which  are  the  caufes  of  new  taftes,  fion.  The  lame  perfons  who  make  this  aflertiou 
new  propenfities,  and  new  manners.  At  tbe  Cape  inform  us  that  caterpillars  change  their  Ik  in,  and 
of  Good  Hope  the  off  rich  fits  on  her  eggs  day  many  of  them  even  feveral  times,  previous  to  the 
and  night  like  other  birds;  but  in  Senegal,  where  period  of  their  transformation.  Transformation, 
the  heat  is  greater,  (he  leaves  them  to  the  fun  du-  therefore,  and  a<hange  of  integuments,  by  thetr 
ring  the  day.  In  tbofe  countries  where  provtfiona  own  conceffions,  are  different  things.  The  truth 
can  be  found  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  is,  transformation  frequently  takes  place  inde- 
the  bee  gradually  lofes  the  pr open fity  of  laying  pendent  of  any  change  of  integuments ;  and  there 
up  ftores  for  winter ;  and  in  thofe  countries  in-  is  often  a  change  of  the  integuments  without 
felted  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in  other  transformation  or  any  appearance  of  a  new  form: 
climates  build  io  buihes  and  the  clefts  of  trees,  but  a  new  form  or  change  of  appearance  is  aU 
fufpend  their  nefts  upon  (lender  twigs,  and  by  this  ways  implied  in  metamorphofis  or  transforma- 
ingenious  device  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  en©-  tion.  This  new  form  is  fometimes  occafioned  by 
mies.  Man,  from  imitation,  has  a  great  number  a  change  of  fhape,  confiftency,  and  colour;  as 
of  habits  peculiar  to  himfelf;  and  pbyfical  caufes  when  the  lobes  of  a  feed  are  converted  into  fe* 
have  ingenioufly  been  affigned  for  the  variety  of  mioal  leaves.  It  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a 
his  features  and  complexion.  Few  experiments  change  of  proportion  among  the  parts.  It  it 
have  yet  been  made  to  fljow  how  far  this  accom-  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  addition  of  new  or. 
modating  principle  may  be  extended  in  the  differ-  gans;  as  when  the  emmet  receives  wings,  and  the 
ent  fpecies  of  plants  and  animals.  plume  of  the  feed  is  fed  by  new  roots  ftriking  in- 

k  often  happens  among  living  bodies,  that  fe-  to  tbe  ground ;  or  it  is  occafioned  by  a  change  of 
diftin&ions,  as  the  colour,  the  both  the  form  and  tbe  organs,  and  their  mode  of 

operation,  as  happens  remarkably  in  fome  infects : 
for,  though  all  living  bodies,  plants,  and  animals, 
undergo  partial  or  general  transformation,  yet 
thefe  changes  are  chiefly  observable  among  in- 
fers. Many  infects  appear  to  confift  of  twu  dif- 
tind  animal  bodies,  one  within  the  other:  the 
exterior,  a  creature  of  an  ugly  form,  refiding  io 
the  water  or  under  the  earth,  breathing  by  gills, 
no  fruit ;  and  that  it  is  only  after  fome  years  that  or  fometimes  by  tracber  projtding  from  the  tail, 
they  conform  to  their  fituations.  The  perm  a-  poflefling  a  voracious  and  grovelling  appetite, 
nency  of  thefe  effeds  hat  often  been  the  canfe  of  and  having  a  fyftera  of  fanguiferous  vefl'els  that 


features,  and  a  number  of  difeafea  that  areorigi 
nally  the  effeds  of  circumftance,  at  laft  became  fo 
fixed  in  the  fyftem,  that  they  become  hereditary 
through  fome  generations.  With  regard  to  ani- 
mals thefe  fads  are  well  known ;  and  as  to  vege- 
tables, it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  apple  trees 
which  are  tent  from  Britain  to  New  England  blof- 
fom  at  fir  ft  too  early  for  the  climate,  and  bear 
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rculate  the  blood  towards  the  head.  When  -       TTT    0)P  nPMP,  .Tinw 

1  \u  parts  decay  and  fall  off,  the  creature  in-  S«ct.  XII.  O/Gemwatio*. 

ofed  fucceeds  in  its  (lead  :  this  often  is  an  ani-  Many  of  the  caufes  which  contributeto  the  fer- 
ial of  a  different  form,  generally  lives  in  a  dif-  mat  ion  of  a  living  body  have  hitherto  eluded  bn- 
rent  element,  feeds  on  a  different  fpecies  of  man  refearch ;  and  perhaps  are  beyond  human 
>od,  has  different  inftruments  of  motion,  differ,  coraprehenfion.  Some  philofophers,  confidering 
U  organs  of  fcnfe,  and  different  organs  of  refpi-  the  extreme  disability  of  matter,  and  learning 
ition,  and  differently  fituated;  and,  being  en>  from  the  microfcope  that  transformation  is  but  the 
owed  with  the  parts  of  generation,  inclines  to  developement  «f  certain  parts  that  previoufly  exift- 
ratify  the  fexual  propenfity,  and  produces  an  ed,  hare  imagined  that  generation  is  fomewbat 
mbryo  which  become  alike  the  firft,  and  from  analogous;  that  all  regularly  organ ifed  bodies  re- 
'hicb  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  a  creature  is  ceived  their  form  at  the  beginning  ;  that  the  firft 
volved  fimilar  to  itfelf.  of  every  genua  and  fpecies  contained  by  involution 

««  If  the  embryo  or  egg  be  depofited  on  a  leaf,  the  numerous  millions  of  fucceeding  generation*; 
be  leaf  is  frequently  observed  to  bend,  to  wrap  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  fexes  gives  only  a 
:  in  folds  intended  for  the  purpofe,  and  to  pro-  ftimulus,  and  brings  into  view  forms  that  bad  ex- 
ect  it  from  injuries  and  danger.  If  depofited  in  ifted  fince  the  world  began, 
he  body  of  an  animal  or  plant,  they  accommo-  The  abfurdityofthishypothefis,  which  attempt- 
late  themfelves  to  its  wants  and  necefiUies,  and  ed  to  explain  a  thing  that  is  unknown,  by  what 
umifh  a  tumour  which  ferves  it  for  a  nidus,  and  muft  for  ever  remain  ineomprehenfibU  to  the  human 
>e  fides,  like  an  uterus,  fupplies  it  with  a  nourifh-  mind  in  its  pre  fen  t  ftate,  is  feif-evident.  Several 
nent ;  and  if  dej>oGted  in  the  body  of  an  infect,  other  theories  of  generation  are  mentioned  under 
he  creature  provides  tor  the  future  deftination  of  Anatomy.  See  alfo  Midwife r y,  Se8.  II. 
ts  young  charge  with  all  the  tender  care  of  a  pa-  "  But  for  a  long  time  paft  (fays  Dr  Barclay)  the 
ent,  and  then  dies."  moil  rational  phyfiologifts  have  generally  agreed, 

Thefe  circumftances,  added  to  the  great  va-  that  the  embryo  is  formed  gradually  and  flowly  k» 
ietyof  forms  which  infects  affume,  render  it  Ibme-  one  or  other  of  the  two  (exes,  not  by  chemical 
imes  difficult  to  know  who  is  tbe  parent.  We  combination  and  mixture,  but  by  a  fyftem  of  or. 
:annot,  for  inftance,  pronounce  with  certainty  gans,  directed  by  laws  and  prompted  by  ftimuli, 
who  is  the  true  parent  of  tbe  ooedius,  known  with  many  of  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted. 
:»y  the  name  of  the  Jeta  equina,  or  hair  eel.  A  From  the  great  Hippocrstes  downwards  to  Aqua, 
"et  of  experiments,  which  Dr  Barclay  once  pendens  and  Harvey,  the  credit  of  fumifhing  the 
>egan  with  a  view  to  throw  fame  light  on  tbe  foetal  embryo  was  almoft  univerfally  given  to  the 
ubject,  were  interrupted  unfortunately  by  an  ac-  females  of  oviparous  animals.  Among  the  vivipa- 
zident,  and  he  has  not  fince  had  leiiure  to  refume  rous,  appearances  were  fuch,  that  tbe  female  was 
them<  He  learned  only,  from  a  number  of  obter-  left  to  conteft  it  with  the  male.  At  laft  the  eclat 
rations,  that  certain  black  beetles  about  the  end  of  Leuwsn  hosk's  difcoveries  feemed  to  put  an 
of  tbe  fumraer  months  have  the  ftrongeft  propen-  end  to  all  doubts  entertained  upon  the  fubject. 
fity  to  run  into  the  water,  where  they  foon  die ;  He  very  plainly  faw,  through  his  microfcope, 
and  that  one  or  two,  and  fometimes  three  or  that  very  great  profufion  of  particles,  that  move  to 
more  of  thofe  eels  gradually  drop  from  tbe  bettle  and  fro  with  amazing  rapidity  in  tbe  male  femen. 
by  the  anus.  (See  Animalcule,  §  6.)   Upon  this  he  embra. 

If  the  reader  wifh  to  be  much  acquainted  with  ced  the  doctrine  of  Hamme,  who  had  feen  them 
the  manners  and  transformation  of  infects,  he  before,  and  fuppofed  from  their  motions  that  thefe 
will  derive  information  and  pleafure  from  confult-  particles  were  not  only  animalcules,  but  the  prin- 
ing  tbe  plates  and  memoirs  of  Reaumur.  If  he  ciples  or  rudiments  of  that  animal  in  whom  they 
wifh  to  know  their  intimate  ftructure,  the  labori-  were  formed,  and  that  they  were  depofited  in  the 
cms  Swam mf roam  can  introduce  him  to  a  new  uterus  of  the  female  only  to  be  nourifhed  and 
and  amuling  fpecies  of  anatomy.  This  laft  author  augmented  in  fize. 

had,  before  Reaumur,  defined  and  defcribed  tbe      «*  What  railed  fufpicions  againft  this  theory 


kind*  of  tranfmutations  among  infects  and  fome  were  the  numerous  animalcules  discoverable  by 
other  animals.  He  has  fhown  fimilar  tranfmuta.  the  microfcope  in  other  fluids,  and  that  vaft  pro- 
tions  in  plants ;  and,  in  plate  46  of  his  Book  of  fufion  of  young  embryos  in  thofe  cafes,  where  He- 
Mature,  has  compared  the  frog  and  the  clove  ver  more  than  one  or  two  arrive  at  maturity.  It 
July-flower  under  their  fix  different  forms.  In  was  an  objection  to  it,  that  fome  females  had  been 
all  living  bodies  poffeffed  of  mind,  the  changes  of  impregnated  where  tbe  hymen  remained  unbroken, 
form,  as  well  as  the  change  of  habit  and  of  age,  and  where  the  vulva  bad  been  fhut  fo  clofely  as  to 
are  ufually  accompanied  with  new  prop  en  fi  ties,  leave  only  a  paffage  for  the  urine.   The  male  fc- 


appetites,  and  paffioni.  men  in  thefe  in  fiances  could  have  reached  only 
Microfcopic  obfervations  having  demon  ft  rated,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  It  was  another,  that  in 
that  all  the  forms  of  the  plant  and  animal  exifted  all  birds  which  have  no  intrant  penis,  the  male  fe* 
previoufly  in  the  feed  or  embryo,  transformation  men  is  never  fent  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the 
muft  be  owing  entirely  to  the  evolution  of  the  dif.  vulva,  and  that  a  tingle  act  of  the  male  impreg- 
ferent  parts  by  moans  of  nutrition.  By  meant  of  nates  the  whole  eggs  of  the  ovarium.  A  third  ob- 
transformation  different  aliments  are  peopled,  the  jection  is  tbe  pollen  of  flowers,  which  is  not  ap. 
different  feafons  varioufly  adorned,  and  animated  plied  immediately  to  the  feed,  but  often  to  a  de- 
nature wonderfully  di  verified  without  a  multipli-  tant  part  of  the  veffel  in  which  it  is  contained.  A 
cation  of  being*                                   ,  4th  may  be  taken  from  frogs  and  fifties,  and  all 

thofe 
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thofc  animals  whofe  eggs  are  impregnated  after 
emiflion.  And,  laftly,  Haller  had  obferved  the 
pullet  completely  formed  in  thofe  eggs  that  were 
not  fecundated. 

«*  It  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  th*t  the 
embryo  does  not  commence  its  cxiftence  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus.  De  Graaf  obferved  it  on  its 
paffage  down  the  Fallopian  tube ;  he  faw  the  place 
where  it  firft  began  in  the  tefticle  of  the  female ; 
and  cafes  have  occurred,  where  it  has  miffed  the 
Fallopian  tube,  where  it  has  fallen  into  the  abdo- 
men,  where  the  placenta  has  been  formed,  and  the 
foetus  has  grown  among  the  vifcera  of  the  lower 
belly.    See  Midwieery,  Part  I.  Sect.  VI. 

"  From  thefe  fads  it  has  been  concluded,  not- 
withstanding fome  feeble  objections,  that  the  female 
tefticles  are  real  ovaries  containing  eggs ;  that  thefe 
eggs  are  brought  into  action  by  the  Simulating 
power  of  the  male  femen,  which  is  fometimes 
thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  fometimes 
applied  only  to  its  mouth,  and  fometimes  fprinkled 
over  the  egg  after  emiflion.  The  principal  dif- 
ference, therefore,  that  occurs  between  oviparous 
and  viviparous  animals,  conlidered  as  fuch,  appears 
to  be  this ;  the  former  are  accuftomed  to  eject  their 
embryo  before  it  efcapes  from  the  membranes  of 
the  egg ;  the  latter  retain  it  long  in  the  uterus  until 
it  acquires  a  conGderable  Gze,  until  the  membranes 
can  hold  it  no  longer,  and  then  eject  it  when  the 
membranes  are  burft.  A  plant  is  oviparous  when 
it  yields  feed ;  viviparous  when  it  produces  a  gem, 
a  bud,  a  bulb,  or  an  eyed  root.  The  membranes 
of  the  fifed  being  removed,  an  incipient  embryo 
is  feen  through  the  microfcope. 

M  Some  animals,  according  to  the  feafon,  eject 
the  embryo  inclofed  in  its  membranes,  or  retain  it 
in  the  uterus  till  the  membranes  are  broken. 
Thefe  are  the  animals  which  are  faid  to  be  ovipa- 
rous at  one  period,  and  viviparous  at  another.  In 
fome  animals  the  fexual  union  is  atmoft  inftanta- 
neous.  It  conftitutes  nearly  the  bufinefs  of  life  in 
the  laft  ftage  of  the  cphemcron ;  and  the  male  both 
of  the  frog  and  toad  often  continues  on  the*  back 
of  the  female  not  for  hours  and  for  days  only,  but 
for  fome  weeks.  Upon  examination  it  has  been 
found,  that  with  his  fore-feet  he  afliftB  the  female 
to  protrude  her  eggs  through  the  windings  of  the 
oviduct ;  and  when  they  at  laft  arrive  at  the  anus, 
a  fpecies  of  the  toad  has  been  obferved  to  draw 
them  out  with  his  hind  legs.  Thefe  animals  were 
probably  the  firft  of  the  mafculine  gender  who 
practifed  this  art."  Here  Dr  Barclay  adds  fome 
humorous  remarks,  and  concludes  that  "  due 
honour  has  not  been  afcribed  toihe cbftetrieal  toad 
for  his  difcovery,"  by  his  imitators  and  fucceffors 
the  Men ■  midnviw} . 

u  Among  all  living  bodies  the  two  fexes  are  ge- 
nerally (imilar;  and  the  male  fex  is  generally  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fuperior  ftrength,  beauty,  and  courage. 
The  law,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfally. 
The  females  of  fome  carnivorous  animals,  who 
are  left  by  the  male  to  provide  for  their  offspring, 
are  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  ferocious  than  he. 
Among  fome  infects  the  male  and  female  have  no 
fimilarity  even  inform*  The  male  of  the  glow*  worm 
is  a  beetle,  which  flics  in  the  dark,  and  is  attracted 
not  by  the  form,  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  miflrefs. 
The  female  gall  infect  is  a  large  mafs  like  a  vegetable 
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excrefcence,  without  locomotion;  the  male  a  final! 
fly  full  of  activity.  The  one  is  as  unlike  to  the  other 
as  a  Harpy  to  a  Venus,  and  as  difproportioned  in 
point  of  bulk  as  a  horfe  to  an  elephant. 

"  In  many  animals,  the  diftincVions  of  fex  are 
concealed  in  the  body.  When  any  of  their  part* 
are  placed  externally,  or  protruded  occafionally, 
the  male  parts  are  ufually  prominent,  and  the 
female  hollow,  in  order  to  receive  them.  In  the 
acari,  however,  in  many  flies,  and  a  few  hornets, 
the  cafe  is  reverfed  5  the  female  parts  fuffer 
erection,  and  the  male  parts  are  open  and  hollow 
for  their  reception. 

44  The  external  fi  1  nation  of  thefe  parts  is  very 
much  varied  in  different  animals.  In  many  worms 
it  is  near  to  the  head.  It  is  often  upon  the  fide  of 
the  fnail ;  near  to  the  breaft  in  the  female  of  the 
dragon-fly.  It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennae 
in  the  male  fpider.  The  vulva  enters  from  the 
reclum  in  birds.  Its  common  fituation  in  moft 
animals  is  well  known.  The  male  penis,  where 
there  is  one,  is  fometimes  found  to  enter  the  vulva, 
fometimes  not;  it  is  fometimes  imperforated, 
fometimes  forked,  fometimes  double,  fometimes 
flefhy,  fometimes  bony,  fometimes  ftraight,  fome- 
times winding  fpirally  like  a  fcrew,  fometimes  with 
aknob,and  fometimes  with  a  point  at  its  extremity, 
according  to  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  animals. 

"  Few  individuals  have  more  than  one  fex. 
Many  fnails,  however,  are  androgynous,  and  have 
two.  In  copulation  they  perform  the  office  of  two 
fexes/and  are  mutually  impregnated.  This  circum- 
ftance  has  often  led  the  ler.fualift  to  wi(h  that  he 
were  a  fnai).  With  equal  reafon  the  epicure  might 
wifh  to  be  one  of  thofe  worms  that  imbibe  by  ab- 
forbente,  and  fuck  in  nourifhment  by  a  thoufand 
mouths.  The  organs  employed  may  be  more  in 
number,  the  continuance  of  their  function  may  be 
much  longer,  and  yet  the  gratification  may  be  lefs. 
Thedifcrect  beauty  can  a  fiord  a  million  of  pleafures 
to  her  lover,  which  no  fnail  or  fenfualift  enjoys,  and 
which  proftitution  can  never  yield. 

"  The  male  and  female  partB  of  the  vegetable  are 
fometimes  both  on  the  fame  flower,  fometimes  on 
feparate  flowers,  and  fometimes  even  on  drffereet 
plants. of  the  fame  fpecies.  Befldes  the  flown, 
another  Organ  of  generation  h  found  in  vegetables. 
This  is  the  corona,  from  which  the  buds  ami 
branches  proceed.  It  is  a  fubftance  between  the 
pith  and  the  ligneous  circles,  and  from  which  the 
diametral  infertments  diverge.  See  Botany,  hi. 

**  The  corona  is  moft  confpicuous  at  the  time 
when  the  feed  is  to  be  formed ;  and  the  re  flic  le» 
and  ovaries  of  thofe  animals  which  procreate  ooif 
at  dated  periods  are  diminiihed  in  fize,and  fome- 
times difappear  till  the  genial  feafon." 

With  regard  to  the  decifion  of  the  fex  of  th$ 
fectus,  our  learned  author  thinks,  that  "  wherever 
a  male  or  female  is  produced,  the  ftimnlus  of 
that, particular  fex,  whatever  was  the  caufe,  had, 
during  the  time  of  coition  and  conception,acquircd 
the  afcendency  over  the  parts  that  were  to  be- 
come fexual  in  the  ernbtyo.  We  cannot  fo  readily 
anfwer  the  queftion,  Why  the  offspring  fhoukl 
poffefs  the  form  and  difpofitions  of  cne  parent, 
and  the  fex  of  the  other  ?  In  this  cafe,  thediflerert 
ftimuli  may  have  acted  differently  on  different 
parts  j  in  the  cafe  of  hermaphrodites,  which  arc 

very 
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▼ery  common  in  the  horfe,  the  aft,  the  cow,  and  leaft  affeAed  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  male  win  be 

t  he  fheep,  the  two  parents  feem  to  divide  the  form,  obvious,  in  the  fhape  and  form  of  the  offspring, 

the  fex,  and  the  difpofitions,  equally  between  **  We  have  hitherto  Spoken  of  generation  at 

them.  being  performed  by  the  temporary  intercourfe  of 

**  The  particular  caufe  which  excites  the orgqfm  two  fexes;  but  the  puceron  is  an  inftance  where" 

in  the  female  organs  >s  not  afcertained.  (See  Ok-  fexual  diftinctions  are  not  always  neceffary."  (See 

gasm.  That  vifcous  fluid  which  young  lafcivious  Pucerow.)   **  Even  where  they  exift,  they  are 

females  eject  when  fond  of  the  male,  is  chiefly  daily  difpenfed  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom/ 

a  fecretion  from  the  glands  of  the  vagina,  the  Plants  grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or 

mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  root.   They  propagate  by  flips,  by  fuckers. 

In  fome  refpecrs  it  appears  to  be  fimilar  to  thofe  and  by  layers  \  and  fotne  of  them,  as  the  houfc 

periodical  difcharges  of  females  which  frequently  leek  and  fomc  graffes,  multiply  by  fpontaneoua 

afTume  the  ereel  pofture;  and  thefe  difcharges  reparation.   In  fome  animals  the  diftinctions  of 

being  ufually  difcontinued  during  the  times  of  fex  are  totally  unknown.    Infufory  animalcule* 

pregnancy  and  fuckling,  we  muft  fuppofethat  it  is  multiply  their  (pedes  by  continual  divifions  and 

a  portion  of  that  fluid  which  nature  has  prepared  fubdivifions  of  their  own  body;  fome  polypes* 

for  the  ufe  of  the  fectus.   Thefe  difcharges  are  by  fpontaneous  feparation,  fplit  tranfverfely,  fome 

always  a  proof  that  the  female  has  arrived  at  the  longitudinally,  and  fome  even  fend  oft  fhoots/ 

age  of  puberty ;  that  her  ovary  is  now  performing  When  experiments  have  been  made  upon  thefe 

its  office ;  and  that  (he  is  difpofed  to  propagate  animals,  it  has  been  difcovcrcd  that  the  numerous" 

her  kind.    Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  female  and  artificial  divifions  of  their  body  or  their  head 

orgafmus,  it  is  often  fo  ftrong  as  to  counteract  produce  entire  animals.   Tremblcy  learned  that 

the  natural  effects  of  the  feminal  fluid,  and  pre-  they  might  be  engrafted  upon  one  another,  and 

vent  impregnation.   Por  this  reafon,  few  young  produce  monfters  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  poet 

and  lafcivious  females  conceive  immediately  after  or  fabulift  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

their  marriage ;  and  after  coition,  therefore,  in  "  The  alimentary  canal  of  fome  animals  diftri- 

cattle,  it  is  fume  times  a  practice  to  beat  the  butesnourifhmcnt  through  the  whole  body#ithouf 

■"s,andthevi 


female,  to  plunge  her  in  water,  to  weary  her  with  the  intervention  of  circulating  veflels,  and  the  vital 
running,  and  to  ufe  other  means  tr>  prevent  the'  organs  of  vegetables  are  generally  diffufed  through 

return  of  the  fexual  defire.       <v  the  whole  fyftem.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  polypes 

"  In  man,  and  fomc  of  the  nobler  animals,  the  as  in  plants.   Every  part  is  a  miniature  of  the 

influence  of  fancy  over  the  organs  of  generation  is  whole.   It  is  found  to  have  fimilar  organs  of 

unqueftionably  great ;  but  the  extent  and  mode  of  digeftion,  of  refpiration,  of  circulation,  and  of 

its  agency  is  not  defined.   Thofe  who  allow  it  fo  generation.   In  perfect  animals  all  the  parts  are 

much  power  in  impreffing  marks,  and  altering  the  more  dependent  on  one  another ;  the  vital  organs 

form  and  colour  of  the  foetus,  fupport  their  have  diftinct  fituations,  arfd  their  powers  are  con- 

opinion  rather  by  the  number  than  the  ftrength  centrated  in  diftinct  places.  The  arm  of  a  man  has 

of  their  arguments.  Many  of  the  ftories  which  they  no  heart,  lungs,  ftomach,  or  organs  of  generation , 

adduce  as  proofs  are  fabulous,  and  have  brought  but  the  branch  of  a  tree  has  as  complete  a  fyftem 

the  truth  of  the  whole  into  queftion.  The  reports,  of  organs  as  the  trunk  itfelf,  and  is  as  independent 

however,  of  the  French  commiffioners  who  were  of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  graft  is 

appointed  to  examine  the  nature  of  animal  independent  of  the  ftock.   The  feveral  parts  of 

magnetism,  ought  to  deter  the  candid  inquirer  pcrfetf  animals  all  contribute  to  make  one  whole  J 

from  drawing  very  hafty  conclusions.*    The  the  feveral  parts  of  a  plant  or  polype,  when  united 

queries  of  Pienus,  in  bis  fmall  work,  entitled  De  together,  form  only  a  congeries  of  living  bodies.. 

Viribus  Imaginations*  TraBattu,  concerning  the  Thefe  fads  contribute  to  explain  the  principal 

powers  of  thisi  mental  faculty,  are  important  and  phenomena  in  this  mode  of  propagation. ' 


curious,  and  might  be  of  ufe  in  directing  our  Sect.  XUI.   0/ Sleep. 

researches;  but  they  ought  to  be  anfwered  by  J 
accurate  experiments,  and  not  by  acute  meta-      "  Sleep  (fays  Dr  Barclay),  is  rather  an 

phyfical  reafoning,  and  hiftorical  anecdotes  that  affection  of  mind  than  a  property  of  body,  and  is 

are  ill  authenticated.  therefore  more  naturally  a  fubject  of  metaphyfics 

"  To  prevent  a  confufion  of  genera  and  fpecies,  than  of  phyfiology.  This  affection  is  often  induced 

animals  are  generally  reftridtcd  by  propenfity  to  by  fatigue  and  exercife \  and  feveral  pcrfons,  when 

their  own  kind ;  and  the  feminal  fluids,  befidcs,  they  are  weary,  and  no  longer  able  to  move  their  ~ 

b.ing  various  in  various  animals,  cannot  indiferi-  limbs,  fay  they  are  exhaufted.   Though  the  word 

minately  act  as  a  ftimulus  on  all  female  organs  exhaufted,  in  this  exprefflon,  has  feldom  any  precife 

of  generation.   The  changes  of  form  induced  by  meaning,  it  feem  a,  however,  to  have  been  the 

habit,  which  is  owing  itfelf  to  the  influence  of  means  of  foggefting  a  theory  with  regard  to  fleep. 

ftitnuli,  will  partly  explain  the  manner  in  which  This  theory  fuppofes  that  fleep  is  -vwcaGoned  by 

the  progeny  is  made  to  refemble  the  male.  As  the  the  exhauftion  of  irritability  in  the  living  fyftem ; 

irritability  of  different  parts  is  of  different  kinds,  but  it  feems  to  be  founded  on  very  limited  and 
the  ftimulus  will  have  a  different  effect  on  different  -  partial  obfervations,  or  rather  has  been  formed, 

organs;  and  in  thefe  cafes,  where  either  genera  or  like  many  others,  prior  to  any  obfervations  at  all, 

fpecies  are  mixed,  the  parts  which  are  moft  and  and  afterwards  tortured  to  account  for  the  perio- 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II.  U  u  n  dicat 

*  From  this  pafTo^e,  as  well  as  fom  feme  others  tuhich  ive  have  not  quoted,  Dr  BARCLAY  feems  to 
M  more  faith  in  the  dofi 'line  of  Animal  Magnetism,  than  moj  otter  mdim  Briti/h  Phxficians.  8n 
'hat  artk'e. 
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dica!1  returns  of  deep,  for  the  aknoft  unremitting  drowfy,  and  the  mind  returni  to  childhood  or 

drqxv^oefs  of  infants,  and  for  that  liftJefs  lethargic  dotage,  hecaufe  living  bodies  accommodate*  '  ht-m- 

uiaciion  fo  often  attendant  on  old  age.  When  no  felvestocncuinftancesand  the  prevailing  *l;fibTu- 

exh  iuftion  of  irritability  can  we'd  be  fuppofed  to  tjon  is  retarded  by  the  frequent  returns  of  reft  and 

have  ?.tlcen  place,  ih>*  propenfity  to  fleep  on  many  of  fleep,  which  favour  the  affimilating  power, 

occjfi  >ne  become*  irrVfiltible,  from  the  effects  of  counteract  re  abhrption-,  and  oppofe  decay, 
monotonous  fpesking,  from  ftil|nefs,  darknefs,  or       *♦  Forthebeft  of  reafons,  the  mind  is  not  allowed 

from  the  ftmenefs  of  feenery  around  us  ;  and  when  to  judge  for  itfelf  when  it  j*  proper  to  eat,  to  drink, 

one  ftimuHis,  after  long  aoplicatipn,  can  roufe  no  to  fleep,  to  wake,  and  to  propagate  the  fpecies. 

more  s»  plain  proof  that  'he  irritable  principle  is  Thefeandthe  like  are  offices  too  impoirant  to  be 

by  no  means  exhaufted)  another  ftimulus  that  is  wholly  intrufted  wiih  a  being  of  ft*  very  Iin;i'ed 

lefs  powerful  fn  ordinary  cafes  is  accompanied  intelligence,    lu  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  therefore 

with  excitement.  directed  by  certain  propenfities  refulting  from  the 

In  all  living  bodies  there  is  a  conti"ual  wade  body  in  coufequence  of  ftimuli  or  organir  fln:c- 

and  repair,  or  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion  and  hue.  Being  often  atnufed  with  thought*  and  ideas 

accuracy,  one  procefs  of  affimrtation  and  another  on  thofe  objects  which  are  purely  intellectual,  at 

of  diffialu'inn  conftantly  inking  place  in  all  the  the  notes  of  memory,  the  forms  of  fancy,  and  its 

different  parts  of  the  fyftcm.    This  affimilation,  o*n  operations  in  the  w^y  of  reaforine ;  beir.g 

when  the  body  is  healthy,  predominates  iivyouth  ;  inverted  with  fome  little  power  in  roufing,  calming 

ditl'dution  prevails  in  old  age  ;  and  th-.-  two  are  and  regulating  the  pafiions  the  de-fires,  and  ippe- 

i:parly  on  a  par  during  the  vigour  and  meridian  of  tites;  and  h.ivinp  the  command  'fall  the  vo'm.tary 

life.  A  gentle  and  moderate  exertion  of  mind  and  movements  of  the  body,  it  fometimes  neglect  its 

body  will  promote  both.  And,  laftly,  immoderate  charge  of  the  fyftcm,  deftroys  it  fometimes  by 

exrrtloo  in  et^iicr  refpeft,  or  any  exertion  that  is  exceflive  indulgence,  and  fometimes  employs  it  in 

not  fuited  to  our  Arength,  habits  or  period  of  acc  »mplifliing  ends  peculiarly  its  own. 
Ih'r,  prevents  affimilation,  haftens  diflolution,  and       "  The  natural  returns  of  waking  and  flevpirg 

the  mesns  which  nature  employs  to  reftore  the  may  he  altered,  by  the  prefence  or  abfrt:' e  of 

balance  is  ufually  by  inducing  a  date  of  fleep.    •  ftimuli,  and  arc  cnrioufly  affected  by  the  influence 

"  When  the  hai.o-.ce  is  refiored,  and  all  the  parts  ofhabit.  Although  the  commencement  of  one  «jf 

are  ae/»in  repaired  tor  difchartsing  their  office,  man  thefe  periods  be  changed,  the  commencement  of 

awak-s;  bu*  his  waking  period  is  of  fhort  duration,  the  other  wi;l  continue  as  before.    If  a  pcrfon  be 

if  appetite  or  psffion  do  not  engage  him  in  fome  accuftotned  to  fleep  precifely  at  9  P  M.  and  to 

purfuir,  if  his  uaiml  be  not  occupied  with  fome  rife  again  at  6  A.  M.  though  hi?  fleep  tn  the  evening 

object,,  or  if  no  ftimuli  be  applied  from  without,  may  now  and  then  be  kept  off  till  12    he  will 

Thin  period  feems  chiefly  intended  for  collecting  waken  at  6;  and  though  continued  by  darknefs, 

food,  'and  for  being  employed  in  thofe  exertions  quietnefs,  or  fuch-likc  Caufes,  till  the  day  be 

which  promote  refpiration,  digeftion,  abforption,  advanced,  it  will  tecoromence  in  the  cverrtng  at  9. 

circulation,  and  fraction;  while  fleep,  after  the  The  ftatc  of  phyfiotogy  is  fuch  at  prcfent,that  we 

food  is  collected,  affift*  nutrition,  and  promotes  cannot  affign  any  precife  phyficd  caufe  tor  the 

affimilation  throughout  the  fyftem.    If  what  is  naiural  kinds  of  fleeping  and  waking,  or  for  their 

the  natural  food  of  the  fpecies  cannot  be  collected  regular  periods  of  return. 

by  the  plant  or  animal  in  a  Hun  t  time,  the  period      "  Plants  too  have  been  faid  to  fleep.   At  the 

or  fleep  is  proportionally  restricted.    If  the  food  approach  of  night,  many  of  them  are  obferved  to 

received  be  dilhcultly  affimilatcd,  the  period  of  change  their  appearances  very  confiderably,  and 

fleep  is  proportionally  extended.    If  the  food  be  fometimes  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  be 

not  prepa-ed  for  affimilation,  the  fleep  is  diflurbed.  known  for  what  they  were  before.   During  the 

lfit.be  difficultly  prepared  by  the  organs,  the  night,  many  leavet,  according  to  the  nature  cf  the 

active  exertions  are  more  vigorous;  if  eaftly  pre-  plant,  rife  up,  hang  down,  or  fold  themfelvcs  in 

pared,  they  are  more  feeble.    If  it  be  collected  various  ways  for  the  protection  of  the  flowers, 

during  tH?  day,  the  fleep  is  in  the  night ;  if  it  be  the  buds,  the  fruit?,  or  young  ftems  ;  and  many 

collected  during  the  night,  the  fleep  takes  place  flowers,  to  efcape  a  fuper- abundance  of  moiftnre, 

during  the  day,  and  all  living  bodies  are  directed  hang  down  their  mouths  towards  the  earth,  or 

by  nature  to  felect  that  time  and  fpecies  of  food,  wrap  themfclves  up  in  their  calyxes.    Thefe  phe- 

which  is  mod  fuited  to  their  nature,  their  habits,  nomena  are  owing  to  ftimuli  acting  from  without; 

their  circumftances,  aod  age.  moft  of  the  motions  are  performed  at  the  joints 

"  To  favour  nutrition,  not  only  the  body,  but  where  the  leaves  and  petals  articulate  with  the 

even  the  mind,  muft  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  reft.  ftcm.  A  period  of  reft  is  as  neceffary  to  plants  as 

The  child  fleeps,  and  his  mental  faculties  are  tinder  fleep  is  to  animals ;  the  rapid  growth  oblervablc 

reft  raint,  that  thofe  functions  employed  in  nutrition  in  plants  during  the  night,  is  a  ftrong  proof  that 

may  not  be  difturbed.   The  mental  faculties  are  the  organs  employed  iu  affimilation  had  been 

ftil!  feeble  in  a  •s>>re  advanced  period  of  life;  and  difturbed  in  difcharging  their  functions  during  the 

the  moderate  exertions  of  mind  and  body  which  day,  when  expoled  to  the  actions  of  beat  and  light 

arc  natural  to  youih  are  chiefly  fuch  as  favour  the  and  of  other  ftimulants." 

preo  uatory  organs  of  the  fyftem,  and  promote      Such  U  the  ingenious  Dr  Barclay's  theory  of 

growth  ;  but  the  active  and  vigorous  exertions  of  fleep  in  animals  and  plants.   Without  objecting 

manhood,  confidered  with  refpect  to  mind  or  to  to  the  former  branch  of  it,  or  entering  at  all  upon 

body,  foon  caufe  diflolution  to  preponderate  in  the  latter,  we  fhall  quote,  by  way  of  contraft.the 

th«fcak,«nd  old  age  become*  Uftlefs,  inactive,  and  theory  of  the  late  eminent  Dr  Johh  Baowx, 

S  .  refpect  ing 
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refpe&jng  the  fleep  of  animals,  which  appears 
fully  as  plaufibte  and  confiftent  as  any  we  have 
nriei  with.  To  prevent  any  mifunder  funding  of 
the  terms*  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles, 

BtUMONIAN  St  STEM,  §  4.   EXCITABILITY;  §  I 

— 3.  Excitbmint,  §  %.  Stimulus,  ice. 

**  As  death"  (lays  the  Doctor)  "  clofes  all  the 
labours  of  life,  fo  Steep  clofea  thole  of  every  day; 
and,  as  the  former  is  the  conference  of  a  per- 
fect extinction  of  the  excitement,  either  from  a 
complete  exhauftion  or  extreme  abundance  of  ex- 
citability ;  fo  the  latter  fucceeds  a  diminution  of 
excitement*  during  which  the  excitability  is  ei- 
ther. 1.  only  fo  far  diminifbed  that  it  can  be  ac< 
cumulated  again;   or,  a.  fo  abundant  that  the 
excefs  can  be  wafted ;  and,  in  each  cafe,  the  ex* 
citement^eftored.  Such  it  the  nature  of  the  exefc 
tability  of  animals,  that  it  can  neither  be  deficient 
nor  over-abundant,  without  detriment ;  a  defi- 
ciency producingindirect,  and  a  fuoer-abundance 
direct  debility.    And,  as  any  exciting  power,  car* 
beyond  its  boundary,  produce*  the  former, 
the  with  holding  of  any  gives  occafion  to  the 
latter;  the  fame  proportion  holds  good  of  the 
exceffive  or  too  fpariog  ufe  of  any  of  them,  or  of 
all.    Sleep,  then,  is  the  effect  of  our  adions  du- 
ring the  day,  at  firft  giving  always  more  and  more 
excitement,  afterwards  lets  and  lefs,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  their  operation,  but  fo 
as  always  to  afford  fbme  excitement,  till  the  per* 
fon  arrives  at  that  ftate,  where  the  degree  of  ex- 
citement neccflary  to  the  waking  ftate  no  long, 
er  exifts.   Of  this  we  have  the  moft  certain  proof, 
in  every  day's  experience,  and  in  the  common 
effect  of  .all  the  exciting  powers  to  produce  deep. 
Thus  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  food,  drink,  la- 
bour of  body  or  mind,  and  paOion  or  emotion, 
when  their  ftimulus  neither  ftops  fhort  of  the 
proper  point,  nor  goes  beyond  ir,  all  give  a  dif* 
pofttion  to  fleep.  This  is  the  moft  falutary  fleep. 
Premature,. unfeafonabte,  or  morbid  fleep,  is  pro- 
duced by  either  indirect  or  direct  debility.  With 
reipect  to  the  former,  an  exceffive  operation  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  ftimuii  produces  it,  by 
acting  in  excefs,  and  wafting  the  excitability,  fuch 
as  hurried  drinking,  ficc.   Of  the  directly  debili- 
tating powers,  which  produce  the  fame  effect, 
the  want,  or  fparing  application  of  the  powers, 
which,  by  a  due  degree  of  ftimulus,  induce  Deep, 
will  induce  a  bad  kind  of  it."   BUm.  Med,  Vol. 
I»  p.  a66"~ ayo* 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  Death. 

••Death  is  the  ceflation  and  total  abfence  of  the 
living  principle  in  organised  bodies.  It  is  fome- 
tiraes  imitated  by  fleep  and  fwoons;  and  a  ftate  of 
torpor  in  many  inftancescan  hardly  bediftinguifh- 
ed  from  it.  Several  mofies,  and  a  .ew  animals,  as 
the  ears  of  blighted  wheat,  the  feta  equina,  the 
wheel  polype,  and  fome  foails,  may  be  fafely  pre- 
firxved  as  dried  preparations,  not  for  months  only, 
but  for  years ;  and  after  irritability  and  feofattrm 
have  been  totally  fufpended,  will  return  to  life 
upon  too  proper  application  of  moifture.  A  wheel 
polype  was  put  by  Fontana  upon  a  piece  of  glafs, 
and  expofed  during  the  whole  fummer  to  the 
noon  lay  fun  j  another  was  expofed  in  a  fimilar 
manner  for  a  year  and  a  half;  acd,  after  they 
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were  like  a  piece  of  hardened  glu*»  were  reft  prod 
to  the  ute  of  all  their  functions  by  a  few  dtvpA  ~.<af 
water.  Wherever  there  is  death,  there  tnurt  tuere* 
fore  be  likewifea  partial  or  general  «tee<«trtfx  iumb 
of  one  or  more  of  the  vital  organs.  Thii  decern- 
pofition  takes  place  naturally  in  Cot*  hying  bo- 
dies after  a  few  hours,  in  fome  alter  a  lew.djys; 
the  Ufe  of  others  it  extended  to  weeks  \  icmt  tn 
vigorous  for  months,  or  a  feafon.  MaO  has  otren 
feen  more  than  fourfcore;  and  the  hardy  oak  iarv 
vives  the  Qiock  of  two  or  three  centuries.  Ttete 
obfervations  gonfpiretolhow  that  there/is  «  certain 
period  of  exigence  allotted  by  nature  to  every 
Iptcitfs  ot  livmg  bodies.  In  tbecindsviduaU;  this 
period  is  fometimes  abridged,)  and  may.  he;  fome* 
time-  extended,  by  circum ft*  ices ;  ye*  there  is  a 
hound  which  it  cannot  pais,  when  the  vital  organs 
mult  be  deepmpofed,  and i-tne  fyftven  moirtdef 
with  the  duft.  The  time  »*l  incubation  and  the 
time  of  geftatiorv  are  pretty  miKh*temied  in  eve» 
ry  fpeciea,  b^cauiif  Ihe  circumftances  <>t  tlte  indi- 
vidual in  ihefe  cafca  Are  genehdiy  hmtac*  bh% 
after  emerging  from  tne  racial  ftate,.  the  sndtvida- 
als  are  partly  entrusted  to  their  own  organs  and 
the  chances  of  life,  which  are  much  varied  ;  and 
hence  the  difference  of  tireir  age, 
.  *f  Life  in  general  feems  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
fpace  occupied  by  that  feries  of  functions  which 
the  fpecics  is  evidently. deftined  to  perform :  and 
here  facnetimes  the  accommodating  prfneiplb  is 
Angularly  remarkable.  As  the  period  of  i.eesy  is 
never  feen  to  commence  in  the  fpeoes  till  that  of 
propagation  be  nearly  elapfed,  and  as  propagation 
in  the  lower  tribes  of  plants  and  of  animals  is  of. 
ten  the  immediate  harbinger  of  death ;  fo  many 
animals  which  have  not  propagated,  indulged  the 
propenlUy,  nor  become  uneafy  from  .the  languor 
Qf  defire,  continue  vigorous  longer  than  ordinary, 
as  if  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  multiply  their 
kind.  And  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  no 
individual  is  ever  the  victim  of  defire  or  p.iflion, 
annuals,  if  prevented  from  flowering. and  feeding 
in  their  proper  feafon,  will  Hve  double,  and  fome- 
times  triple  the  ufual  time,  till  thefe  functions  be 
fomehow  performed,  and  then  die..  But  when  all 
the  organs  are  fully  evolved,  and  nave  drfebarged 
or  have  cootinued  for  the  ufual  time  capable  of 
difcharging  thofe  officer  for  which  they  v»«te  in- 
tended ;  diirolution  commences*  the  afumiUtirtg 
organs  begin  gradually  to  lofc  their  tone,  and  the 
re-abferbents  carry  off  more  from  fhe  different 
parts  than  What  they  receive  in  the  way  of 
nutrition :.  the  irritable  fibre  then  becomes  ri- 
gid; the  membranes  and  cartilages  begin  to  ofli- 
fy  1  the  bones  grow  harder ;  the  fmaller  veflels 
collapfeand  dilappeEr ;  the  parts  no  longer  are 
obedient,  as  before,  to  the  action  of  ftimulanta; 
and  death  enfues. 

**  With  regard  to  the  period  by  which  the  Hfe, 
the  fnnaions,  and  diteafes  of  living  bodies  are  ftr 
frequently  regulated,  and  which  periods  may 
fometimes  be  varied,  but  not  evaded,  the  moft 
prudent  language  that  perhaps  can  be  adopted, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  phyfiological  fctence,  is  this 
of  the  Diviue,  That  the  God  who  formed  us  hath 
numbered  oor  days,  determined  our  times,  and 
prefcribed  the  hmits  of  our  cxrftence." 

The  ingenious  Dr  Barclay  concludes  his 
Uutti  Treat  ife 
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TreatHe  on  Physiology,  with  a  Table  giving 
d  summary  vrBw  of  the  whole  fyftem,  by  way 
of  fupplement  to  that  of  M.  D'Axyr  above  Quo- 
ted, Introi.  p.  500.  The  following  table  exhibits 
*bc  fubftanee  of  the  Doaor's  Summary  View, 
comprefled  within  fmaller  bounds,  and  in  a  form 
more  intelligible  by  ordinary  readers  t 

L  Pbrspiratioh.  Some  living  bodies  have 
refpiratory  organs.  1.  Diffufed  thrriugh  the  fyf- 
tem: a.  Confined  to  one  place:  3.  Situated  ex- 
ternally: 4.  Situated  internally :  5.  In  the  courfe 
of  circulation  :  6.  Not  in  the  courfe  of  circula- 
tion: 7.  Within  or  without  the  courfe  of  cir- 
culation at  pieafurt:  8.  Without  trachea;:  9. 
With  trachea?  ramified  through  the  fyftem,  where 
the  refptratory  organs  arc  generally  diffufed  :  10. 
With  tracheae  not  ramified  through  the  fyftem, 
tvhere  the  refpiratory  organs  are  confined  :  11. 
With  trachea;  formed  by  rings.  ia.  With  tra- 
cheae formed  by  fegments  of  rings  on  one  fide, 
and  a  membrane  on  the  other :  13.  With  tracheae 
formed  by  continuous  rings,  running  fpirally  like 
S  fcrew :  14.  With  trachea;  admitting  air  by  one 
entrance:  15.  With  ditto  admitting  it  by  feveral 
entrances:  16.  With  trachea;  wholly  concealed 
in  the  body:  xy.  With  ditto  partly  projediing 
from  it :  18.  With  tracheae  opening  at  the  head : 
* 9.  With  ditto  opening  at  the  oppofite  extremi- 
ty: *o.  With  trachea;  opening  on  one  fide:  at. 
fVith  ditto  opening  on  both:  fides. 

II.  Digestion,  j.  Some  living  bodies  have  an 
alimentary  canal,  1.  Without  teeth:  a.  With 
teeth  in  the  mouth  t  3.  With  teeth  in  the  ftomach: 
4.  With  ftone*  or  artificial  teeth  in  the  ftomach  : 
j»' With  glands  in  the  mouth  for  fecretirg  a  liquor 
to  be  mixed  with  the  food :  6-With  pouches  in  the 
mouth,  where  the  food  is  kept  and  nouriftied  :  7. 
With  a  lac  or  bagi  where  the  food  is  kept  and  motf* 
tcned  :  8.W*th  a  membranous  ftomach :  ^.With  a 
mufcular  ftomach:  10.  With  an  intermediate  fto- 
mach: 11.  Without  a  ccecum  or  blind  gut:  ia. 
Wifha  cojcum:  13.  With  two  cceca:  1 4.  With 
3  cccca :  13.  With  4  cceca;  allof  which  four  laft, 
as  well  as  ruminating  ftomacha  and  their  oefopha- 
gua,  have  anti-perift.iltic  motions :  16.  With  one 
jmtrance  or  mouth :  17.  W«th  many  entrances  by 
abforbents.  1  <«, 

ii.  Digestion.  1.  Plants  have  many  ;tiimen- 
tary  canals:  2. Some  polype*  have  alimentary 
canals  thatbrajicb  through  the  body  :  3.  The  alt-' 
mcntary  canals  of  plant?,  of  fome  polype*,  and 
worms,  distribute  the  fluids  without  the  aid  of 
a  circulating  t'yltem.       *  * 

III.  AfiaoRBnoN.  Performed,  1.  By  vefTHs 
beginning  from  the  alimentary  canal :  a.  By  vef- 
iels  beginning  from  the  cavitits :  3.  By  veflols  be- 
ginning from  the  furfacc :  4.  By  veins  in  the  penis 
and  placenta  ;  5. By  re-abfbrbeutt  originating  from 
ail  p;irts  of  the  fyltem. 

IV.  Circulation,  i.  Some  living  bodies  have 
no  circulating  fyftem :  i.  Some  have  a  circulating 
fyftem  with  one  heart:  3.  Some  have  a  circula. 
Ling  fyftem,  with  a  heart  fur  dittiibuiing  the  Mood 
through  the  refptratory  organ?,  and  an  artery  for 
diftributing  it  through  the  fyftem:  4.  Some  have  a 
circulating  fyftem  with  one  heart  for  the  refpira- 
tory organs,  and  one  tor  the  fyftem,  both  in  one 
ppiule:  5.  Seme  have  a  circulating  fyftem 
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with  two  hearts  for  the  refpiratory  organs,  and 
one  for  the  fyftem  :  6  A  circulating  fyftem  with 
a  pulmonary  heart,  for  the  refpiratory  organs  in 
the  courfe  of  circulation :  7.  A  circulating  fyftem, 
with  a  pulmonary  heart,  within  or  without  the 
courfe  of  circulation :  8.  A  circulating  fyftem  with 
a  heart  fititated  in  the  breaft:  9.  A  circulating 
fyftem  with  a  heart  near  the  head :  jo.  Ditto  with 
a  heart  in  the  oppofite  extremity. 

V.  Nutrition.  The  food  is  prepared,  1.  By 
the  Alimentary  Canal :  1.  By  the  Ladeals  :  3.  -By 
the  refpiratory  organs :  4.  By  the  circulating  fyf- 
tem: 3.  By  the  ccHnlar  membrane:  6.  By  the 
Glands :  and,  7.  By  the  feveral  parts  in  which  it 
becomes  finally  affimilatcd." 

VI.  Secretion.  Performed,  i.Byvefiela:  a- 
By  exhaling  veflels:  3.'  By  excretory  organs  t  4. 
By  organic  pores :  3.  By  glands :  Andg6.  By  all 
the  parts  of  which  the  fyftem  is  com  poled. 

VII.  Inticumation.  Some  living  bodies 
have  integuments,  which  are,  1.  Scaly :  a.  Shel- 
ly :  3.  Membranous :  4.  Corneous :  5.  Cretaceous : 
6.  Ligneous :  7.  Covered  with  down :  8.  Covered 
with  hah*:  9.  Covered  with  prickles:  to. Covered 
with. feathers :  11.  Covered  with  a  vifcid  matter : 
w.  Which  change  their  colour:  13.  Which  change 
their  covering:  14;  Which  are  changed  them- 
selves. 

V1H.  Irritability.  The  irritable  principle 
affe&ed.  1.  By  ftimulants  rnvifible:  1.  By  ftimu- 
lants  unknown:  3  By  Uimulanta  unthought  of* 
4.  By  the  nervous  influence;  5.  By  Light :  6.  By 
heat:  7.  By  moifturc:  8.  By  Electricity:  9,  By 
Salts:  ro.  By  Gafes:  11.  By  bodies  that  ad  me- 
chanically. 

.  IX.  Motion.  Locomotion  performed,  r.  By- 
legs  :  a.  By  wings :  3.  By  fins :  4.  By  the  tail :  5. 
By  organs  which  fall  not  properly  under  tbefe 
defcriptions:  6.  By  the  fpringinefs  of  the  body, 
or  of  fome  part  of  it :  7.  By  contrivances  which 
fit  living  bodies  for  being  moved  by  foreign  agents. 

X.  Habit  accommodates  with  refped  to,  i.Re- 
fpiration :  a.  Digcftion  :  3.  Abforption:  4.  Circu- 
lation :  5.  Nutrition:  6.  Secretion:  7.  Integuma- 
tion:  ^Irritability:  9.  Motion:  10.  Transforma- 
tion :  1 1.  Generation :  11.  Sleep:  13.  Death:  i«. 
Form:  15. Size:  16. Climate:  i7.Propen6ty:  18. 
The  healing  of  parts  that  are  morbid :  19.  The 
renewal  of  thofe  that  are  broken  off. 

XI.  Transformation  takes  place,  1.  By  a 
change  of  proportion  among  the  parts:  *.  By  a 
change  of  their  form :  3.  By  throwing  off  old 
parts :  4.  By  an  addition  of  new  ones  of  a  diffe- 
rent ufe,  ftruclurc,  and  form :  j.  By  a  change  of 
the  whole  form  together :  6.  By  a  change  of  qua- 
lities, propenlities,  and  manners. 

XII.  Generation.  Performed,  f~By  the  tem- 
porary union  of  two  fexes:  a.  By  the  fpontaneout 
leparation  of  parts :  3.  By  organs  fituated  in  the 
breaft  1  4.  By  organs  in  the  fide:  5.  By  organs 
near  the  head :  6.  By  organs  in  the  oppofite  ex- 
tremity: 7.  By  an  intrant  organ  of  the  male,  ar.d 
a  recipient  organ  of  the  female  :  8.  By  an  intrant 
organ  of  the  female,  and  a  recipient  organ  of  the 
male:  9.  By  the  ftamina  and  pifti'.s  of  floweri: 
10.  By  the  feminal  fecretion  of  the  male  thrown 
into  the  organs  of  the  female :  11.  By  ditto  fpih  k- 
led  at  the  entrance  of  the  female  organs :  ia.  By 
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ditto  thrown  upon.them  from  a  diftance:  f>  By 
ditto  tranfported  to  them  by  the  winds:  14.  By 
ditto  fprinkled  on  the  embryo  after  cmiflion :  15. 
By  ditto  difTolved  in  a  fluid  fecrcted  by  the  fe- 
man?,  befdreit  can  rightly  perform  its  office  :  16. 
By  ditto  diffblved  in  water:  17.  By  ditt;o  diflbl- 
-vt  d  fometim«*s  in  ah*,  as  in  the  dioecious  plants, 
where  it  probably  ato  like  an  aroma.  All  living 
bodies  arc  exhaufted  after  performing  the  act  of 
generation :  and  many  of  the  inferior  phnts  and 
animal*  begin  immediately  to  ficken  and  decay. 
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XIII.  St  1  ep.   Natural  Sleep  is  occafioned,  i« 

By  quictnefs:  a.  By  the  abfence  of  ftimuli :  3.  By 
the  famenefs  of  ftimuli  when  long  continued:  4. 
By  deficient  nflimilation  :  5.  By  deficient  irritabi- 
lity, which  is  owing  fometimes  to  the  weaknefs, 
inattention,  or  confined  powers  of  tLe  mental  prin- 
ciple 

XIV.  Death  happens  naturally  to  fome  fpeciet 
of  living  bodies,  1.  After  hours:  a.  After  days:  3. 
After  weeks:  4.  After  months:  5.  After  feafons: 
6.  After  years :  7.  Not  till  after  centuries. 
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*  PHYSY.  n.f.  I  fuppofe  the  fcme  with  fufee. 
See  FttstE.— Some  watches  have  firings  and 
pbjjirs,  and  others  none.  Locke. 

PHYTEUMA, in  botany,  Horned  Rampions, 
a  getms'of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod, ranking  under  the  a9th  order,  Campanacetc. 

*'PHYTIVOROUS.  adj.  [rv7o,  and  vor0>  tat. 
That  eats  grafs  or  any  vegetable.— Hairy  animals, 
with  only  two  large  foreteeth,  are  all  pbyiivorous. 
Roy. 

*  PHYTOGRAPHY.  n.f.  [H»  and  yt*t«.}  A 
defcription  df  Hants. 

•  PHYTOLACCA,  tokeweed,  or  Americas, 
n  i  ghtshaob,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  decagynia 
ftrder,  belonging  to  the  deeandVia  clafs  of  plants ; 
nndin  the  natural  method,  ranking  in  the  ,54th 
order,  Mifcfltdne*.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia, 
ft  has  a  thick,'  flefhy.  perennial  root,  divided  in- 
to ieveral  parts  as  large  as  middling  parfnips. 
From  this  rife  many  purplilh,  herbaceous  flalks, 
about  an  fuch  thick,  and  6  or  7  feet  long,  which 
break  into  tharry  branches,  irregularly  fet  with 
large,  oval,  fhaTp-pointed  leaves,  fupportcd  on 
fhort  foot -ftalkr,  Thefe,  at ,  firft,  are  of  a  frefh 
green  colour,  but  a*  they  grow  old  they  turn  red- 
difh.  At  the  joints  and  divifions  of  the  branches 
come  forth  long  bunches  of  fmall  bluifli-coloured 
flowers,  eonfiflitrg  of  j  concave  petals  each,  fur- 
rounding  10  ftaminaafid  10  ft  vies.  Thefeare  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  deprefled  berries,  having  to  cells, 
each  containing  a  fingle  fmooth  feed.  In  Virgi- 
nia and  other  parts  of  America  tbe  inhabitants 
boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner  of 
fpinach.  They  are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  qua- 
lity, and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathar- 
tic. The  Items,  when  boiled,  are  as  good  as  afpa- 
ragus.  •  The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  a  trick  of 
mixing  the  juice  of  the  berries  with  their  red  wines, 
to  give  them  a  deeper  colour ;  but  as  it  was  found 
to  debafe  the  flavour,  and  to  make  the  wine  dele- 
terious, the  king  of  Portugal  ordered  all  the  ftems 
to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  produced  flow- 
ers, to  prevent  any  further  adulteration.  The 
fame  practice  was  common  in  France  till  it  was 
prohibited  by  an  edi&  of  Lewis  XV,  and  Lewis 
XVI.  under  pain  of  death.  This  pliant  has  been 
faid  to  cure  cancers. 

( 1.)  •  PHYTOLOQX  n.f.  fort*  and xiy«.)  the 
doctrine  of  plants ;  botanical  difcourfe. 

(a.)pHYTOLOGY.  See  Botany,  and  Mate. 
«ia  Medic*. 


PHYTON, «  general  of  Ibe  people  of  Rhegium, 
againft  Dionyfius,  tbe  tyrant  of  Sicjlyr  He  was 
taken  by  {lie  erierqy;,  and  tortured,  and  his  fbn 
was  thfown  into  the/Tea;  A.  A.  C.  3^87.  Sec  Sy- 
racuse. ' 

PHYXIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Jtf*  * 

PI,  a  town  df  Chiha,  in  Sctchuerf  of  3d  rank. 

PIA,  or  Pialia,  feftivals  inftituted_  in  honour 

^dcelXatedh 
were  celewatea 

Olympiads. 


year 


PIABA,  In  ichthyology,  is  a  (mail  frefh  water 
fifh,  caught  in  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  the  Bra- 
iils,  aWiri  fome  other  parts  of  America.  It  is 
about  the  bignefs  of  the  common,  minnow:;  is 
well  tailed,  arid  much  eftecmed  by  the  natives. 

PIABUCU,  in  ichthyology,  ayAmerican  filh, 
eaten  in  many  places  by  the  natrvf|.  It  is  raven- 
ous, abd  fo  greedy  of  blood,  that  if  a  perfon  goes 
into  the  water  with  a  wound  in  any  part  of  his 
body,  the  piabucu  will  make  up  to  it  to  fuck  the 
blood.  It  feldom  exceeds  4  inches  in  length. 
PIACENZA-  See  Plaqsn.tia. 
♦PIACLE.  n.f.  [pwulum+  LH.)  An  enormous 
crimed  A  word  not  ufed.— To  tear  the  paps 
that  gave  them  fuck,  can  theie  be  a  greater  piacU 
againft  nature  ?  Hpvjtfs  Engl.  Tearj. 

•  PIACULAR.   )  adj.  [piatularis  fn?m  piacu- 

•  PlACULOUS.  >  lum,  Lat  ]  1.  Expiatory;  ha- 
ving the  power  to  atone.  .  ».  SUch  as  requires  ex- 
piation.—rlt  was  piaculcus  unto  thfc  Romans  to 
pair  their  naiW  tipon  the  nundiria;,  Brown.  3. 
Criminal;  atrocibufly  bad.— Vtrhile- we  think  it 
fo  piaculoui  to  go  beyond  the  ancients,  we  muft 
neceflarily  come  fhort  of  genuine  antiquity  and 

PIADELLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Lario,  diftrict.  of  Como,  and  late  duchy  of 
Milan ;  ao  miles  N.  of  Como,  and  j  S.  of  Grave- 
dona. 

to  PIAF.  v.  n.  I  in  horfemanfhip.  See 

PIAFING.  part.  n.  /.)  Horsemanship,  Seff. 
VI. 

PIALIA.  SeePiA. 

(1.)  •  PIA  Mater,  n.f.  [Lat.J  A  thin  and  de- 
licate membrane,  which  lies  under  the  dura  ma- 
ter, and  covers  immediately  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain. 

(a.)  Pia  Mater.  See  Anatomy,  Index. 

•  PIANET.  n.f.  [picus  varim.)  I.  A  bird ;  the 
lefTer  wood-pecker.  Bailey,  a.  The  magpie.  This 
nameia retained  in  Scotland.  pIANISS1MO 
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PIANISSIMO,  adv.  in  tnuflc,  very  foft.  tifedin  Italy  t  With  an  Extraft  out  of  an  Anther.  - 

PIAKKASHAWS,  a  nation  of  N.  American  tic  Book  of  the  Roridn  Legends:  Lond.  17a*. 

Indian*,  who  refide  in  the  North- Weftern  Terri-  He  married  a  French  Proteftant,  by  whom  h<  had 

tnry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabafli.   They  have  3  children ;  and  died  at  Cambridge  in  1745  -t  with 

600  warriors,  a  good  chancier. 

(1.)  PIANO,  adv.  Utalian.]  in  mufic,  foftly.  PIBROCH,  fays  the  late  Dr  James  Beattie,  is 

(a.)  Piano  Forte,  n.f.  an  improved  fpecies  of  a  fpeciea  of  tune  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and. 

harpfichord.  The  only  difference  between  a  harp-  Weftern  Iflcs  of  Scotland.   It  ic  performed  on  a 

fichord  and  a  Piano  Forte  is  that  the  keys  of  the  bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all  other  mufic 

latter  are  flruck  by  mallets  covered  with  leather,  Its  rhyme  is  fo  irregular,  and  its  notes,  especially 

and  the  former  by  quills.  in  the  quick  movement,  fo  mixed  and  huddled 

PIANOSA,  or)  an  ifland  in  the  Tyfcan  fea,  together,  (hat  a  ftranger  finds  it  almoft  impoffi- 

PiANOZA,    5  n,'ar  tne  coa^  of  Etruria,  6  ble  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  fo  as  to  perceive  its 

milrs  SW.  of  Elba  ;  anciently  called  Plunatia,  modulation.   Some  of  thefe  ptbrochs,  being  in- 

and  uled  as  a  place  of  exile.   It  is  level  and  low,  tended  to  reprefent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave 

whence  the  name.    Lon.  10.  34.  E.  Lat.  4a.  motion  refembling  a  march,  then  gradually  quxk- 

46.  N.  en  into  the  onfit ;  run  off  with  noify  coofufiow 

PIANRIAS,  a  nation  of  N.  American  Indians,  and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict 

&ho  rcfidi  in  the  North- Weftetu  Territory,  on  the  and  purfuit;  then  fwell  into  a  few  flouriffus  of 

b.mks  of  iht  I  i-  is.    They  have  400  warriors.  triumphant  joy  ;  and  perhaps  clol  with  tbe  wild 

PIAST.   %ePiASTUs.                  .,       ""  and  flow  wailings  of  a  funeral  procefiloo.  See 

(1.)  ♦  PIASTER  n.f.  [piajra,  laliAn.]   An  Music,  §  ij. 

Italian  coin,  about  five  millings  flcrlin'g  In  value.  (1)  PIC,  a  navigable  river  of  N.  America, 

Dia.               1    .                       ,  which  runs  into  Lake  Superior :  in  Lon.  8o°  41' 

(a.)  Piaster,  or}  See  MoneV,  tf  9;  under  6*  W.  and  Lat.  480  36'  11"  N.   The  chief  port- 

(a.)  Piastre,     $  Spain.  age  is  in  Lat.  48.  4 I* 

PIAS1  U.S,  or  Piast,  a  native  of  Poland,  the  (a  )  Pic  del  Alverdi,  or )  a  high  ifland  in  the 

fon  of  ColtilcO,  Or'Komuflto,  a  citizen  of  Cruf-  {%.)  Pic  de  l'Etoil,        5  the  form  of  a  fugar 

witz,  who,  from  the  ftation  of  a  wnec'l-  Wright,  was  loaf,  lying  N.  of  Aurora  Ifland,  discovered  by 

railed  to  the  throne  Of  the  duchy  or  kingdom  of  Bougainville  in  May  1768. 

PolAnd,  about  A.  D.  ?jc,  on  the  death  of  Popie)  (1.)  PICA,  or  »yb,  in  ecclefiaftical  matters, 

II.   DifTerrnt  fabulous  legends  arc  told,  by  the  had  formerly  the  fame  fenfe  as  ordinal,  mean* 

cabon  of  Cr.u-.uv.  Guagi  ini,  and  other  hiftorians  ing  a  table  or  directory,  pointing  out  the  order 

of  that  age,  ofene  caufe  of  this  promotion  ;  fuch  in  which  the  devotional  fervices  appointed  for 

as  th;  t,  in  the  midlt  of  a  famine,  he  had  entertain-  different  occafions  were  to  be  performed.    It  is 

cd  two  angels,  Or  at  leaft  two  pilgrims,  very  hof-  derived  from  n«,  a  contraction  of  *>**{,  m  table  ; 

pitably  ;  who,  in  return,  enabled  him  miraculously  or  from  litera  pictata,  a  great  or  black  letter  at 

to  Supply  the  wants  of  the  people;  from  all  which  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  in  the  prayers.  It 

we  may  gather,  that  Ptaft  had  become  popular  by  was  uled  in  a  Similar  fenfe  by  officers  of  civil 

his  liberajity  in  a  time  of  Scarcity.    All  hiftorians  courts,  who  called  their  catalogues  or  indexes  of 

aufr't,  th.it  he  governed  with  fo  much  juftice  and.  things  contained  in  the  rolls  of  their  courts,  the 

clemency,  that 'the  Poles  had  no  reafon  to  regret!  pye*. 

their  choice.   He  died  at  Gnefna,  whither  he  had  (a.)  •  Pica.  »./.  Among  printers,  a  particular 

rerhoved'the  court  from  Crufwitz,  and  w*#  fuc-  Gze  of  their  types  or  letters.   It  is  probably  fo 

cevded  bv  bis  foni  ^iemovitus.  called  from  having  been  firft  ufed  among  us  in 

PlATTLj  See  PitYi,  N°  t.                      .  printing  the  pye,  au  old  book  of  liturgy. 

MAVA,  prla  river  of  Tirol  and  Maritime  (j.)Pica,  in  medicine,  a  depravation  of  appe- 

PIAVE,  **  )  Auftria,  which  rtfes  in  the  Tirol-  the,  which  makes  the  patient  long  for  what  is 

efe  mountains,  near  the  Julian  Alps,  croffes  the  unfit  for  food,  or  incapable  of  nourifhing;  a«  - 

countries  oFJ  Feltrino,  Friuli,  and  Trevukna,  and  chalk,  afhes,  coals,  plaftcr,  lime,  ficc.   See  Msoi- 

faTls  into  t'he  Adriatic, '  16  miles  NE.  of  Venice,  on  8,  lade*. 

Near  its  banks,  Booaparte  defeated  a  party  of  (4.)  Pi<Ta,  in  ornithology.  See  Cotvvs,  N°  i». 

the  Auftriahs  in  Auguft  1796,  and  took  1000  pri-  (5.)  Pica  marina,  in  ornithology.   See  Alca, 

foners.                                    ....  N°  5 ;  and  lUiiATorus. 

(1.)  »  PIAZZA,  n.f.  [Italian.]  A  walk  under  a  PICJE,  Pits,  in  ornithology,  the  ad  order  of 

roof  fupported  t-y  pilhrs. — He  ftood  under  the  birds  in  the  Linnem  Syftem.    They  are  thua 

pmzxa.  Arbuthnot,  ,.nd  Pope's  Scribkrui.  characterised  by  Mr  Kerr:—"  The  bill  is  Sharp 

(a.)  Piazza,  in  building,  popularly  called  and  convex  on  its  upper  furface.   The  legs  are 

piacbe,  an  Italian  name  for  a  portico,  or  covered  Short,  Crongifh,  and  of  different  kinds,  Some 

walk.    1  he  word  literally  fignifit-s  a  broad  open  climbers,  and  feme  6tted  for  walking,  $  e.  having 

place  or  Iquare  j  whence  it  alfo  became  applied  no  back  toe.   The  body  is  firmly  conftructed. 

to  the  walks  or  porticoes  around  them.  The  birds  of  this  order  live  on  various  kinds  of 

C3.)  Piazza,  Jerome  Bartholomew,  an  Italian,  food,  and  are  moftly  unfit  for  food.   They  pair, 

originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Dominican  Friar,  build  their  ntfts  on  trees,  and  the  male  feeds  the 

and  a  judge  in  the  Inquifition,  but  turning  Pro-  female  during  incubation."    (Animal  Km****, 

teftint,  he  camfe  to  England,  and  taught  Italian  vol.  I.  p.  418.)   There  are  30  genera.  Sm.  Ukm- 

an«l  French  at  Cambridge.  He  published  An  Ac  thology,  BtB.  TV 

count  tftke  Inquifition  and  iU  proceedings,  as  prac-  PICARA,  a  large  province  of  South  America. 
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in  New  Granada,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Boh. -mi a  in  14,8.   Baibinu.  the  Jefutr,  in  hia 

fouled  the  Tea  called  JW*.   See  Picaids.  the  crimes  afcrihed  to  them  by  Svlv  us  Schhtfa 

(a.)  Pi  card,  John,  an  able  mathematician,  one  frcretary  of  Ladiflaus,  kins  of  Bohemia    in  w,l 

of  the  moil  learned  aftronoraert  of  the  i7th  cen-  letters  to  Erafmus,  3m  1 TmWrt* ^» 

ot  Rillie,  in  Anion.   Going  to  Paris,  he  was,  m  pies  as  no  other  than  thofe  of  the  Vaudois  •  and 

1666,  appointed  aftronomer  to  the  Academy  of  M.  de  Beaufobre  has  fhown  that  the?  were 'bo th 

Sciences.   In  1671,  he  was  fent,  by  order  of  the  of  the  fame  feci,  though  under  dSnt  d^ omi 

king,  to  the  cattle  of  Uraniburg,  built  by  Tvcho  nation,.    The  Vaudoif  were  feufd Z Boh 

Brahe  in  Denmark,  to  make  aftronomical  obfer-  in  1178,  where  fome  of  thewrtiSed  tfe*2°2 

vations  there;  and  from  thence  he  brought  the  the  Greek,  and  other,  thofctf Seta & .dfeSZ 

original  MSS.  written  by  Tycho  Brahe,  which  On  the  commencement  of the  niiS  r?  5 

are  the  more  valuable,  a.  the/differ  in  many  pla-  in  Bohemia,  "unt  of  ftj  ^L^dS 

cea  from  the  printed  copies,  and  contain  a  book  papal  power,  (fee  Mou»u»i,)  t&eP  cards il 

more  than  has  yet  appeared.    He  made  impor-  tidy  avowed  their  religious  opinion, ;  andformed 

tarn  difcoveriea  m  afrronomy;  and  was  the  firft  aconflderable  body  in  an  in aSd  by  he  river  S 

Who  travelled  through  France,  to  meafureade-  necz,  in  the  diftrict  of  Bechin.  and  recurring  t« 

gree  ot  mc  meridian.    His  works  are,  1.  A  trea-  arms,  were  defeated  by  Zifca. 
trfe  on  I-  veiling,   a.  F  ^rnents  of  dioptrics.   3.      PICARDY,  a  ci-devant  province  of  Franco. 

Bxpr  imentn  area  aquas  tffiuer,tfi    4.  Be  menfuru.  f  unded  on  the  N-  by  Hainault,  Artois,  and  the 

5.  De  m".  iua  liquid  rum  et  artdorum.    6.  A  voy-  Straits  of  Calais ;  on  the  E  bv  Chamna.Vn  . .  ™ 

a,-  »,  Oaniburg,  or  rtrooomical  obfervation.  the  8.  by  the  mi  of  F^nfe' ;  Ld  on  ^  W  S 

made  in  Dmmark.       Aftronomical  obfervations  Normandy  and  the  Englifti  Channel    The  narrc 

mad*  in  feyera  parts  of  France,  &c.   Thefe,  and  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  iTh  centurr    I t 

fome  other  of  his  works,  which  are  much  efteem-  long  and  narrow,  being  ufual  y  compa  ed  to  a 

PICARDS,  a  religious  fetf  which  arofe  in  Bo-  not  above  ao.   It  is  generally  level,  and  oro- 

hf  Tk"  '?  AHV5th  *,CAlD>  Xhce  3Uthor  ducC8  wine'  fruit  of     kinds!  plenty  of  com  and 

women,  pretending  he  would  reftore  them  to  rooft  of  the  inhabitants  burn  turf.    They  have 

the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence  wherein  man  was  however,  fome  pit  coal.   It  was  united  to  rhJ 

created  ;  and  accordingly  he  aiTumed  the  title  of  crown  of  France  in  the  year  16*1 :  and  contains 

?fi  2?T  AfT    UnderHth:8  Pret™*  he>  ab™  533*00  citizens.   It.  pJ^  firolS 

dulped  his  followers  in  all  kinds  of  impurity;  the  Somme,  Oife,  Canche,  Lnthie,  LvV  A? 

fons  ot  God ;  and  thit  all  thofe  not  of  their  fed  coaft,  Hi  manv  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  w  th 

were  in  bondage.    Ht  firft  publifhed  his  opinions  the  induftry  0/ the  inhabitants,  render  it  the  f«r 

^Tr  o^?1^^;'  -d  P-fuaded  of  *  flourilSing  trade.  iVl^lW^Se'bSS 

,^;P\^r8?hin:nr,^n  ^^J***  ^1^^,  and 


Ada  mites.    After  .hi  .  he  fei,ed  on  an  ifland  in  foap ;  it  i.fo  carries  on  a  1^   de  n  co"n  and 

the  nver  Laufnecz,  fome  leagues  from  Thabor,  pit  coal.   The  fifheries  on  this  coaft  are  ahWv 

the  head  quarters  of  Zifca,  where  he  fixed  him.  advantageous.   This  province  was  SSldS  n  o 

felf  and  his  follower.    His  women 'were  com.  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Picardy    but  now 

^"hi^S^Tfc^f^i!0  enJ°y  ,hemi  WCith;  f0,rT8rtbC,  dePartme«  of       Sommf,  and  part 

out  h.s  ptrmiffioT! :  fo  that  when  any  man  defired  of  thofe  of  the  Aism,  and  the  Straits  of  Ca 

a  particular  woman,  hecarried  her  toPicard,  whp  lais.   Amiens  is  the  capital 

&V^rI^^£t^0^di  WU/,/"      ^CA^PON.  „./  lf,om>ar„  Italian.]  A 

fly  and  replentfh  the  earth    At  length,  however,  robber  ;  a  plunderer.— CorlicaVnd  Majorca  in  aU 

Zii  a,  general  of  the  Huflltes,  (famous  for  bis  wars  have  been  the  ncfts  of  Jclroon?  TeZL's 

via  ones  over  the  emperor  Sigifmund,)  hurt  at  Mt/celLniej.  *"«rum*.  tenths 

their  abominations,  marched  againft  them,  made      PICART,  Bernard,  a  celebrated  enKraver  fon 

himfelf  mailer  of  their  ifland  and  put  them  all  to  of  Stephen  Picart,  alfo  a  famous  e.Ser  w« 

learn  thc.r  doclnne.    Such  is  the  account  which  of  his  art  from  bis  father,  and  ftudied  aichitec- 

vanous  writers,  reiving  on  the  authorities  of  ture  and  perfpetfive  under  Sebaftian  iLcierc  A* 

^neas  Sylvms  und  Varillas.  have  given  of  the  Pi-  he  embraced  the  rrformed  rehgion,  I? ftSed 

card,,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  party  of  the  Holland,  where  hi.  genius  produced  thoffmafter! 

VAUDois.that  fled  from  perfecutionm  their  own  pieces  which  made  him  efteemed I  tl  S tn« 

country,  and  fought  refuge  in  Bohemia.    But  it  nious  artift  of  his  age.  A  Stude  of  book.  S 

!»  highly  probable  that  the  whole  is  a  calumny  embellifhed  with  plates  of  K.b  ?r  H^S 

invented  to  difgrace  the  Picards,  becaufc  they  de-  in  1 733.  P  eugravmg.  He  died,  , 

fefted  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.      PICAWEE,  an  Indian  town  of  the  United  ' 

Uht.us  ,nh>rms  us,  that  P.card,  with  40  other  States,  in  the  North  WeftcrTTerrUo™  on  id 

Perfon,,  belide.  women  and  children,  fettled  in  Great  Miami,  „'  miles  4^^253?,  wb2! 

it 
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it'ii  only  30  yards  broad,  though  navigable  by  chanfder  of  an  active  general.  The  celebrated 
loaded  batteaux  50  miles  higher  up.  Capnra  was  his  nephew. 

*  PICCAOE.  n.f.  [piceagivm,  low  Lat.]  Mo*  P1CE.NI,  or  )  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pict- 
ney  paid  at  fairs  for  breaking  ground  for  booths.  PlCENTES. )  num,  (G'cvro,  Lfvjy,)  who  were 
A'tnfviorth.  -  originally  a  colony  of  Sabines,    They  were  difle- 

(r.J  PICCOLOMNI,  iEncas  Sylvius.  See  rent  from  .the  Picentini,  on  the  Tufcan  fe», 
Pius  II.  though  called  To  by  the  Greeks;  but  Ptolemy 

(a.)  Piccolomini,  Alexander,  Abp.  of  Patras,  calls  them  Piceni, as  docs  alfo  Pliny.  Their  tcr- 
waa  bom  at  Sienna,  about  1508,  of  an  tlluftrious  ritory  at  this  day  is  fuppofed  to  form  the  greatcft 
and  ancient  family,  originally  from  Rome.  He  part  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  Ouveruu. 
compofed  for  the  theatre,  and  was  equally  dif-  PICENTIA,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini,  who 
tinguilhed  for  genius  and  virtue.  His  charity  inhabited  the  Ace*  Picentik us.  {Strabo,  Pliny.) 
was  very  great,  and  was  much  exerted  in  favour  PICENTINI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  who 
of  men  of  letters.  He  wrote  many  works  in  Ita-  inhabited  the  Acer  Picentinus.  The  Greeks 
lian.  The  principal  are,  i.  Various  Dramatic  commonly  confound  the  Piccnti  and  Picnetej, 
Pieces,  a.  A  Treatife  on  the  Sphere.  3.  A  but  the  Romans  diftinguifli  them.  The  former 
Theory  of  the  Planets.  4.  A  Tranflation  of  A-  had  only  two  towns,  named  SiUrnum  and  Picen- 
riftotle's  Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  4to.  5.  t'ta ;  the  fituation  of  both  uncertain;  only  Pliny 
A  Syftem  of  Morality;  Venice,  1575,  in  4to;  fays  the  latter  flood  within  land,  at  foroe diftance 
tranflate !  into  French  by  Peter  de  Larivey,  in  from  the  fea.  Now  thought  to  be  Bicenxa  (Hsl- 
4to;  Paris,  1581.  He  was  the  firft  who  wrote  in  ftentius),  in  the  Principato  Citro  of  Naples, 
the  Italian  language  upon  philofophical  fubjects.  PICENTINUS  Acer,  an  ancient  diftrid  of 
He  died  at  Sienna,  14th  March,  1578,  aged  70.  Italy,  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  extending  from  the 
A  catalogue  of  his  works  may  be  feen  in  the  Ty-  Promontorium  Minervx,  the  S.  boundary  of  Cam- 
pographical  Dictionary.  pania  on  the  coalt,  to  the  Silarus,  the  N.  boun- 

ty.) Piccolomini,  Francis,  of  the  fame  family,  dary  of  Lucanin,  reaching  within  land  as  far  a* 
was  born  in  Z510,  and  taught  philpfophy  with   the  Samnitesand  Hirpini. 

fuccefs,  for  aa  years,  in  the  moll  celebrated  uni-  PICENTIUM  Acer,  ^  a  territory  of  Italy,  ly. 
▼erfities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Sien-  PJCENUM,  or  >ing  to  the  E.  of  Um- 
na,  where  he  died,  in  1604,  aged  84*  His  works  PICENUS  Acer.  jbria,  from  the  A  pen- 
arc,  1.  Commentaries  upon  Ariftotle;  Mentz,  nine  to  the  Adriatic;  on  the  coaft,  extending  from 
1608,  4to.  a.  Univerfa  Pbilofopbia  de  Moribus  ;  the  river  Aefis  on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Prettuiur.: 
Venice,  1583,  fol.  He  laboured  to  revive  the  to  the  S.  In  the  Upper  or  N.  part  of  tbeir  terri- 
doctrine  of  Plato,  and  imitated  his  manners.  He  tory,  the  Urabri  excluded  them  from  the  Apen. 
had  for  his  rival  the  famous  James  Zabarella,  nine,  as  far  as  Camerinum ;  but  in  the  lower  or 
whom  he  excelled  in  facility  of  cxpreflion  and  fouthern  part,  tbey  extended  from  the  Adriatic 
elegance  of  language ;  but  to  whom  he  was  much  to  the  Apennine.  It  was  very  fertile,  and  very 
inferior  in  point  of  argument.  populous.   C*f.  Pita.  Flortu,  Cic.  Call,  Liv.  Tac. 

(4.)  Piccolomini,  James,  whofe  proper  name  Varro.  See  Aghr  Picenus. 
was  AmmanatU  took  that  of  Piceolomini,  in  ho-  PICHFORD,  or  Pitch  ford,  a  town  of  Sa- 
nour  of  his  patron  Pius  II.  He  was  born  near  lop,  on  the  SE.  fide  of  Sbrewfbury,  oear  Condo- 
Lucca,  in  Mas.  He  became  Bp.  of  Mafla,  after-  ver.  It  is  noted  for  a  fpring  or  pitchy  water 
wards  of  Frefcati ;  a  cardinal  in  1461,  under  the  (whence  its  name),  on  the  top  of  which  there  al- 
title  of  de  Pavie;  and  died  in  1479.  aSea"  57*  of  ways  flows  a  fort  of  liquid  bitumen.  Over  moH 
an  indigeftion  of  figs.  He  left  8000  piftoles  in  of  the  coal  pits  hereabouts,  there  lies  a  ftratum 
the  banker's  hands,  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  claim-  of  blackifii  rock ;  of  which,  by  boiling  and  grind- 
ed, and  of  which  he  gave  a  part  to  the  Hofpital  ing,  they  make  pitch  and  tar,  and  alfo  diftil  an 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft.   His  works,  which  conn  ft  of  oil  from  it. 

fome  Letters,  and  a  Hiftory  of  his  own  time,  flCHIKCHA,  a  mountain  of  Peru  in  Quito,  in 
were  printed  at  Milan,  in  15a!,  in  folio.  His  the  province  of  Truxillo,  famous  for  its  great 
hiftory,  entitled  Commentaries,  commences  the  height,  which  is  cftimated  at  a43»  toifes  above 
j8th  June,  1464,  and  ends  the  6th  Dec.  1469.  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  is,  however,  1*78  yard* 
They  arc  a  Sequel  of  Pope  Pius  II.'s  Commenta-  lower  than  the  perpendicular  height  of  Cotopaxi, 
ries,  which  end  with  1463.  and  was  formerly  a  volcano,  but  the  crater  on 

(5.)  Piccolomini,  Octavius,  of  Arragon,  duke  one  of  its  fides  is  now  covered  wiih  fand  and  cal- 
of  Amalfi,  prince  of  the  empire,  an  imperial  ge-  cincd  matter;  fo  that  at  prefent  neither  fmoke 
neral,  and  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  born  nor  fire  iflue  from  it.  When  Don  George  Juan 
in  1599.  He  firft  bore  aTms  among  the  Spnnifh  and  Don  Antonio  de  UHoa  wtre  ftationed  on  it 
troops  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  ferved  under  Fer-  for  the  purpofe  of  making  aftronomical  obferva- 
dinand  II.  who  fcut  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohe-  tions,  they  found  the  cold  on  the  top  of  this 
raia,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  imperial  mountain  extremely  intenfe,  the  wind  violent, 
troops  in  1634.  He  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  bat-  and  they  were  frequently  involved  in  fo  thick  a 
tie  of  Nortlingue,  and  made  Marfh.  deChatillon  fog,  or  cloud,  that  an  object  at  6  or  8  paces  dif- 
raife  the  fiege  of  St  Omer.  He  defeated  the  Mar-  tance  was  fcarcely  difccrnible.  The  air  grew 
quis  Fenquieres  in  1639  ;  nor  did  the  lofs  of  the  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving  nearer  to  the  earth, 
battle  of  Wolfenbuttel,  in  165 1,  impair  his  glory,  and  on  a!l  fides  furrounding  the  mountain  to  a 
He  died  on  the  10th  Aug.  1656,  aged  j?,  with  the   vaft  diftance,  nprefentiag  the  fea  with  the  oioun- 
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tain  (landing  like  an  ifland  in  the  centre.  When  vera  from  the  whole  JEneids.  Drjden.—lmitiiti 

that  happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of  the  bees,  who  pick  from  every  Bower  that  which 

the  tcmpefts  that  difcharged  tbemfelves  on  Quito  they  find  raoft  proper  to  make  honey.  Dry  den. — < 

and  the  neighbouring  country.    They  faw  the  He  that  is  nourifhed  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 

lightning  ifluing  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  haa  appropriated  them 

thundrr  roll  far  beneath  them.   While  the  lower  to  himfelf.  Locke. — He  alked  his  friends  about 

parts  were  involved  in  tempefts  of  thunder  and  him,  where  they  had  picked  up  fuch  a  blockhead, 

rain,  they  enjoyed  a  delightful  fercnity ;  the  Sped*—  The  will  may  pick  and  chufe  among  tbefe 

wind  was  abated,  the  Iky  clear,  and  the  enliven-  objects.   Cbeyne. — 

ing  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the         Deep  thro'  a  miry  lane  Ikepick*d  her  way. 
cold.   But  when  the  clouds  rofe,  their  thicknefa  Gojt 

rendered  refpiration  difficult :  fnow  and  bail  fell  —Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  o«f,  and 

continually,  and  tbe  wind  returned  with  all  its  willing  to  transfer  into  his  new  hiftory.  Swift 


violence;  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  entirely  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  being,  together  with  their 
hut,  blown  down  the  precipice  on  wbofe  edge  it 
was  built,  or  of  being  buried  in  it  by  tbe  conftant 
accumulation  of  ice  and  fnow*  Their  fears  were 
likewife  increafed  by  the  fall  of  enormous  frag- 
tnents  of  rocks.  Though  the  fmalleft  crevice  vi- 
iible  in  their  hut  was  flopped,  the  wind  was  fo 
piercing  that  it  penetrated  through  ;  and  though 


Heav'n,  when  it  ftrives  to  polifh  all  it  can, 
Its  laft,  beft  work,  but  forms  a  fofter  man, 
Picks  from  each  fea,  to  make  the  fav'rite  bleft> 
Your  love  of  pleafure,  our  defire  of  reft.  Peps. 
a.  To  take  up;  to  gather;. to  find  induftrioufly. 
—You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John ;  and  now  you 
pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  S/iak^The 
king  did  this,  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  put  him  to 
death.   &jr<*T.—There*8  not  one  circumftance  in 


the  but  was  fmall,  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  nature,  but  they  thai!  find  matters  to  pick  a  quar- 

had  feveral  lamps  conftantly  burning,  the  cold  re!  at.  L'Efirange. — Pick  the  very  rerufe  of  thofr 

was  fo  great,  that  each  individual  was  obliged  to  harveft  fields.   Tbomfon. — She  has  educated  feve- 

have  a  chafing  dim  of  coals,  and  feveral  men  were  ral  poor  children,  that  were  picked  up  in  the 

conftantly  cmptoyed  every  morning  to  remove  ftreets.   Lava.   3.  To  Separate  from  any  thing 

the  fnow  which  fell  in  tbe  night.   By  the  feveri-  ufelefs  or  noxious,  by  gleaning  out  either  part } 

ties  of  fuch  a  climate,  their  feet  were  (welled,  and  to  clean  by  picking  away  filth. — 
fo  tender,  that  walking  was  attended  with  ex-         He  could  not  ftay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
treme  pain,  their  hands  covered  with  chilblains,      Of  mufty  chaff*.  Shak. 

and  their  lips  fo  fwelled  and  chopt,  that  every  — It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is 

motion  in  fpcaking  drew  blood.  dangerous  to  pick  one's  ears  while  he  yawneth. 

PICIG1THONE.   See  Pizzighitonb.  Bacon. — He  picks  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  con- 

JPICiOTTI,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  verfation.  Addifon.   4.  To  clean,  by  gathering  off 

the  fca,  15  miles  SE.  of  Reggio,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  gradually  any  thing  adhering. — A  dog  expects, 

*  PICK.  n.f.  [piquet  French.]  A  (harp  point-  till  his  matter  has  done  picking  a  bone.   More. — 

ed  iron  tool. — What  the  miners  call  chert  and  You  are  not  to  wafh  your  hands,  till  you  have 

whern,  the  ft  one- cutters  nicomia,  is  fo  hard,  that  picked  your  fallad.  Stvi/t.  5.  [Piquert  Fr.)  To 

the  picks  will  net  touch  it.   Woodward.  pierce;  to  ftrike  with  a  (harp  inftrument.— Pick 

(1.)  *  To  Pick.  v.  a.  [picken,  Dutch.]   1.T0  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  not  deep,  and 

cull;  to  choofe;  to  feleti;  to  glean;  to  gather  finear  it  with  fpirks.  Bacon. — In  the  face,  a  wart 

here  and  there.  It  has  commonly  tut  after  it  or  fiery  puftule,  heated  by  Scratching  or  picking 


when  it  implies  Selection,  and  up  when  it  means 
cafual  occurrence. — 

This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas. 

Sbak. 

He  hath  piek'd  out  an  act, 
Under  whole  heavy  fcnfe  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit.  Sbak. 
Out  of  this  filence  yet  I  piek'd  a  wekome. 

Sbak. 

— When  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out  circum- 
ftances  of  contempt,  they  do  kindle  their  anger. 
Bacon. — He  ihould  out  of  thefe  his  eoeroies  diS- 
trefles  pick  fome  fit  occafion  of  advantage.  AW- 
Us's  Hifiory.— 

They  mud  pick  me  out  with  (hackles  tir'd* 
To  make  them  fport  with  blind  activity. 

Milton, 

What  made  thee  pick  and  chufe  her  out  ? 

Hudib. 

—Men  that  have  been  picked  up  And  relieved  out 
of  ftarving  ncceffities,  afterwards  confpire  againft 
their  patrons.  L'Efirange. — He'd  make  a  ftiift  to 


with  nails,  will  terminate  corrofive.  Wijeman.  6. 
To  ftrike  with  bill  or  beak;  to  peck.— The  eye 
that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  raven*  of  the  vaU 
ley  tttaXl  pick  out.  Prvo.  xxx.  17.  7.  [Picare,  Ita- 
lian.] To  rob.— The  other  night  I  fell  aileep 
here,  and  had  my  pocket  pickt;  the  houfe  is 
turo'd  bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets.  Shak.-" 
They  have  a  defign  upon  your  pocket,  and  the 
word  conscience  is  only  nfed  as  an  inftrument  to 
pick  it.   South.   8.  To  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed 

Did  you  ever  find 
That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock  I  Denbam. 
9.  To  Pica  a  bole  in  one's  coat.   A  proverbial  ex- 
preflion  for  finding  fault  with  another. 

•  T»  Pick,  v.  n.  i.  To  cat  flowly,  and  by 
fmall  morfels.— 

Why  ftand'ft  thou  picking  ?  Dryden. 
a.  To  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leifurely.— 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 

Drydeh. 

•  Pickapack,  adv.  [frompack,  by  a  redapli- 


pick  it  up,  L'Efirange— A  painter  would  not  be  cation  very  common  in  our  language.]  In  man- 
much  commended,  who  ihould  pick  out  this  ca-   vxx  ot  a  pack.— In  a  hurry  fhe  whips  up  her  dar 
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(4.)  Pickets,  in  artillery,  air  about  five  or  fix 
feet  long,  fhcd  with  iron,  10  pin  the  park  line*  m 
laying  out  the  bonncfciries  of  the  park. 

(5.)  Pickfts,  in  the  camp,  are  alfo  ftakes  of 
about  fix  or  eieht  inches  lur.g,  to  faften  the  teat 
cords,  in  pitching  the  tents;  alfo,  of  about  fcur 
or  five  feet  long,  driven  into  the  ground  ner.r  the 
tents  of  the  horfemen,  to  tie  their  horfes  to. 

(6.)  Pickets,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Virgi- 
nia, 35  miles  8SW.  of  Walhington. 

To  Pickbt.  <v.a.  To  torture  by  the  picket 
See  Picrkt,  NJ  a. 


ling  under  ber  arais,  and  carries  the  other  a  pick- 
apnek  upon  her  (houlders.  VEfirange. 

*  Pickaxe.  «./.  [pick  and  axe.]  An  axe  not 
made  to  cut,  but  pierce :  an  axe  with  a  (harp 
point. —Their  tools  are  a  pickaxe  of  iron,  1 7  inches 
long.  GarMu.— 

I'll  hide  my  matter  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
A*  thefe  poor  pickaxes  can  dig.  Shak. 

Pioneers,  with  fpade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field. 

Milton. 

*  Pre k sack   adj.  l-nrrupted  perhaps  from 
pickpaei.]    On  the  hick  — 

Mounted  a  piclb-ck  on  the  old.  Hitdib. 

*  PICKED.  adj.  [pique,  Fr.]  Sharp;  fnwrt. 
—Let  the  flake  I*  mule  picked  at  the  top.  Morti- 
mer'j  Uujbnndry 

*  To  PICKEFR.  v.  n.  [pitearr.  Irali.in.]  1. 
To  pirate;  to  pii'-ave;  to  rob.  Ahfwortb.  1. 
To  mike  a  flying  Ikirmifh. — 

No  fooner  could  ?.  hint  appear, 
But  op  he  ftartetl  to  picker.  TJudibras. 

*  PICKER,  n.f  [fr  -.ni  ^/V 4  "|     1.  One  who 
picks  or  culls.— Thv  nick  rs  piek  the  hops  into 
tSe  hiir-cloth.    Mortimer.    ».  A  pickaxe;  an  in- 
liniment  to  pick  with.— With  an  iron  picker  clear   tempt  and  ridicule, 
th-  r^rrh  nut  of  the  hills.    Mortimer.  How  cam'ft  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 


(l.)  *  FICKI.B.  n.f.  [pekct.  Dutch.]  1  Any 
kind  of  fait  liquor,  in  which  Ilifli  or  other  fub- 
ftance  is  prefcrved. — 

Thou  flialt  he  whipt  with  wire,  and  ftewM  in 
brine. 

Smarting  in  lifigrir>?  pickle.  Shak. 
— Some  P.fti  an-  gutted,  fo!it.  and  kept  in  pickle. 
Car  civ. — He  iufl  rue's  his  friends  that  dine  wrth 
him  in  the  Ivft  fickle  for  a  walnut.  Spectator.— A 
third  frrt  of  antifcorbuticks  are  called  aftringerrt; 
a*  capers,  a^d  nrnft  of  the  common  pickle*  pre- 
pared with  vinegar.  Arbutbntt.  %.  Thing*  kept 
in  pickle.       Condition;  ftate.    A  word  of  coo- 


*  PiCKERF.L.  n.f.  [from  pike.]  A  fmall  pike. 

*  Pickerel  wi  v.n.  n.f.  (from  pike.]  A  water 
pUnt,  from  which  pikes  are  fabled  to  be  generat- 
ed.—The  pikes  are  bred,  fome  by  generation, 
and  fome  not;  as  of  a  weed  called  pickerel  weed. 
IValton 

(r.)  PICKERING,  a  pretty  large  town  in  the 
N.  R:ding  of  Y<»rklhire,  i  *  mile*  from  Scarbo- 
rough, and  txt  from  London ;  but  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  on  a  hill  among  the  wild 
mounMins  of  Blakemore;  between  the  fore  ft  of 
Pickering  on  the  N.  and  Pickering  Common  on 
the  S.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  270  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  by  Perulunu,  a  king  of  the  Britons, 
who  was  buried  here.  It  had  once  a  caftle,  the 
nuns  of  which  are  ftill  tobefeen;  towhofeju- 
rildiclion  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
fubjeel:  and  the  adjacent  territory,  commonly 
called  Pickering  Lath,  or  the- liberty  or  forefl  of 
Pickering,  was  given  by  Henry  III.  to  his  fon 
Edmund,  earl  or  Lancafter.  A  court  is  kept  here 
for  all  aftiens  under  40s.  arlfing  within  the  ho. 
nour  of  Pickering.  It  is  36  miles  NE.  of  York. 
Lon.  o.  38.  W.   Lon.  54. 15.  N. 

(a— 4«)  Pickering  Forest,  &c.  See  laft  ar- 
ticle. 

PICKERY,  n.f.  in  Scots  law,  petty  theft,  or 
dealing  things  of  fmall  value. 

(1.)  PICKET,  n.  f.  an  out-guard  ported  be- 
fore an  army,  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy  ap- 
proaching. 

(1.)  Picket,  a  punilhment,  where  a  foldier 
ftands  with  one  foot  upon  a  (harp-pointed  flake; 
the  time  of  his  ftanding  is  limited  according  to 
the  offence. 

(3.)  Pickets,  in  fortification,  ftakes  {harp  at 
one  end,  and  fometimcs1  (hod  with  iron,  ufed  in 
laying  out  the  ground,  about  3  feet  long;  but, 
when  ufed  for  pinning  the  fafcines  of  a  battery, 
they  are  from  3  to  5  feet  long.  - 
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Skck. 

—A  phyfichn  undertakes  a  woman  with  frre 
eyes;  his  wny  was  to  dawb  'em  with  ointments, 
and,  while  Ihe  was  in  that />/ci/e,  carry  off  a  fpoen. 
V  Eft  range. — 

Poor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandon 'd  pickle, 
E'en  fits  him  down.  Stuift. 
(a.)  Pktklk,  {§  1.  def.  I.)  or  mine,  is  com 
monly  compofed  of  fait,  vinegar,  &r.  fometir.e* 
with  the  ?d*!itinn  of  fpice3,  wherein  meat,  fruil, 
&c.  are  fe^foned. 

(3.)  *  Pickle,  or  pightel.  n.f.  A  fmall  par- 
cel of  land  inclofed  with  a  hedge.  wbicL  in  foxr? 
countries  14  called  a  p'mple.  Pbifos. 

*  To  Pickle,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  1.  T» 
preferve  in  pickle. — 

Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  ferv'd, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preferred. 

Drjden. 

Nay,  to  keep  friendfliip,  they  (hah*  pickle  you. 

Drtfdert. 

4.  To  fcafon  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bid  : 
as,  a  pic  kid  rogue,  or  one  consummately  villa- 
nous. 

*  Picklehfrring.  n.f.  [pieklr  and  herring.] 
A  jack-pudding ;  a  merry-andrew ;  a  zany;  a 
buffoon. — Another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this 
art,  without  borfe  or  pickleherring,  fie  fnug  in  a 
garret.  SpeBator. — The  pickleherring  found  the 
way  to  flvike  htm.   Specie  tor. 

*  PICKLOCK,  n.f  [pick  and  Joe*.]  1.  An 
inftrument  by  which  locks  are  opened  without 
the  key. — We  have  found  upon  him,  Sir,  a  ftrarge 
ptcklock.  Shak — Scipio,  having  fuch  a  piekiuk, 
would  fpend  fo  many  years  in  battering  the  prtci 
of  Carthage.  Brc<wn.—  It  is  the  very  picklock  that 
opens  the  way  into  all  cabinels.  L 'Ejlrcmge.— 
Thou  raifedft  thy  voice  to  defcribe  the  powerful 
Betty,  or  the  artful  picklock.  Arbutbnet.  a.  Tlx 
perfon  who  picks  locks. 

P1CKMERE,  a  river  of  Chefliire. 

PICKOUACAMIS, 
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PICKOUAGAMIS,  a  liver  of  Canada,  which  quantities  and  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  have 

rife*  from  Lake  SbatamouQiwan,  and  runs  into  formed  a  kind  of  promontory,  vulgarly  called 

Lake  St  John.  Mjsteriot*  on  the  declivity  of  the  eoaft,  and  at  the 

*  PicxrocaET.)  »,/.  [pick  snd  pocket,  or  pur/c]  diftance  of  1 200  paces  from  the  foui.tain.  Such 

•  PicxauasE.  5  A  thief  who  (teals,  by  putting  is  the  account  given  by  Ortetius. 

his  hand  privately  into  the  pocket  or  purfe.— I      (3.)  Pico,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland. 
think  he  is  not  a pitkpur/e.  Sl*k-— It  is  reafonable,      (4.)  Pico,  a  mountain  of  Sp*in,  on  the  confines 
when  Efquire  South  is  loftng  his  money  to  (harpers   of  New  and  Old  Caftile  and  Eftremadura. 
«tnd  pickpockets,  I  fhould  lay  out  the  fruits  of  my      (5.)  Pico,  or  Puerto  de  Pico,  a  town  of  Spain, 
boneft  induflry  in  a  law-fuit.  Arkuthmt  — Pick-  in  Old  Caftile,  on  a  mountain,  near  the  fource  of 
pockets  and  highwaymen  obfcrve  ftrid  juftice  the  Tonnes. 

among  tbemfelves.  Bfntley.—  (6.)  Pico  Marina, a  fea-fifh  common  at  Kongo 

His  fellow  pitkpurfe,  watching  for  a  job.  in  Africa,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fimilarity 

Svjift.   of  Us  mouth  to  the  beak  of  a  wood  pecker.  It  is 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob.  of  a  largr  fixe,  and  prodigious  ftrength,  has  4  fins 

Pope,  on  its  back,  3  under  its  belly,  and  one  on  each  fide 

*  Pic  ethane.  «./.  [pick  and  thcutk-]  An  offi-  of  hs  head;  its  tail  is  Urge  and  forked,  by  which 
cious  fellow,  who  does  what  he  ia  not  defired  j  a  it  cuts  the  waves  with  furpTtfmg  force  andvelocity. 
whifpermg  parafite.-r-  It  is  at  War  with  every  fiih  thatfwims,  and  with 

Many  tales  devifed,  every  thing  it  meets  in  tts  way,  without  being  inti* 

By  (railing  picktbanki  and  bafc  newfmongers.      mtdated  by  the  largeft  veffels  ;  a  furprifing  ioft  ance 

SAak.  of  which  intrepidity  ws  are  told  by  form,  mifliona- 
With  pleafing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  be  fed,  ries,  wbofe  (hip  was  attacked  by  one  of  them  near 
A  flatterer,  a  picktfxmk,  and  a  liar,  ■  Fairfax,  thefe  coaAs,  m  the  dead  of  night.  The  violence 
— ThebuhneTsof  a^'c*/Artjar  is  the  bafeft  of  offices,  of  the  (hock  which  it  gave  to  the  refleJ  quickly 
UEftronge»-~M  he  be  great  and  powerful,  fpies  awakened  the  captain  apd  the  reft  of  the  people, 
and  picktbanki  generally  provoke  him  to  tyrannize  who  immediately  ran  to  the  (hip's  fide,  where 
over  the  innocent  and  the  juft.  South.  they  perceived,  by  mdon-light,  this  huge  monfter 

•  PicaTOOTH.  »;/.  [asVeand  tooth.)  An  inftru-  raftened  by  its  forehead  to  the  veflel,  and  making 
ment  by  which  the  teeth  are  cleaned.— If  a  gentle-  theftroogeft  efforts  todifengage-itferf ;  upon  which 
man  leaves  a  pick  toot  b  cafe  on  the  table  after  dinner,  fome  of  them  tried  to  pierce  him  with  their  pikes, 
look  upon  it  as  part  of  your  vails.  Siv\ft.  but  he  got  off  before  they  could  accomplifh  their 

(x.)  PICO,  one  of  the  Azore  Islands,  fo  aim.  On  the  next  morning,  upon  vifiting  that  fide 
called  from  a  very  high  mountain  in  it,  terminating   of  the  veflel,  they  found,  about  a  foot  below  the 
like  Teneriffe  in  a  peak,  and  reputed  equal  to  it   furtace  of  the  water,  a  piece  of  its  bony  fnout  ftuck 
in  height.   This  ifland  lies  about  is  miles  SW.  faft  into  the  wood,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  it 
of  St  George,  i»  of  Tercera,  and  about  9  SE.  of  projecting  ottasrds.   They  went  prefently  after 
Fayal.   The  rivcuirtfnrence  of  the  ifland  is  com.   to  vifit  the  mtide  of  the  fhip,  and  discovered  about 
puled  at  about  i  <  league*}  and  its  moll  remarkable   five  or  fix  inches  more  of  the  point  of  the  bom 
places  arc  Pico,  Lagoae,  Santa  Cniz.San  Sebaftian,   which  had  penetrated  through  the  plank. 
Pefquin,  Saa  Rocko,  Playa,  and  Mn^dalena ;  the      (7.)  Pico  Sac  no,  a  mountain  of  Spain  ia  Garicia, 
inhabitants. of  which  Uve  wholly  on  the  produce   nine  miles  tbutb  of  St  Jago. 
of  the  ifland,  m  great  plenty  and  /clicity.   The      (8.)  Pico  Teneriffe,  a  mountain  of  Barbadoes, 
cattle  are  various,  numerous  and  excellent  in   one  mile  fouth  of  Cuckold's  Point, 
tbeirleveral  kinds ;  it  is  the  fame  with  the  vine;      PJCOLATA,  a  fort  of  Eaft  Florida,  on  the  St 
and  its  juice,  prepared  hit o  different  wines,  the  John,  3  miles  from  Fort  Poopoa,  and  »y  from  Sc 
bed  in  the  Azores.   Be  ikies  cedar  and  oilier  Augufline. 

timber,  they  have  a  kind  of  wood  which  they      PICOSA,  or  Pisaha,  high  mmintaina  of  Peru, 
call  TBixo,  foJid  aud  h*rd  as  iron;  and  veined,   which  ferve  as  land-marks,  extending  about  u 
when  finely  polifhcd,  tike  a  rich  lcarlet  tabby;    miles. on  the  coaft,  fouth  of  the.equator. 
which  colour  it  has  in  great  perfection.   The      PICQUERING./>arMi./.  a  flytng  war,or(ki«- 
longer  it  is  kept,  the  more  beautiful  it  grows  ;   mifli,  made  by  foldiers  detached  from  two  armies 
hence  it  is,  that  the  teixo  tree  is  felled  only  for   tor  pillage,  or  before  a  main  battle  begins, 
the  king'  ufc  or  by  his  order,  and  is  prohibited      PICQUET,  or  Picket.   See  Piqust. 
from  being  exported  as  a  common  article  ot  trade.      PICRA,  a  lake  of  Africa,  which  Alexander  the 
Lon.  28.  *i.  W.   Lat.  *8.  39.  N.  Great  eroded,  #hen  he  went  to  cosfult  the  oracle 

(».)  Pico,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  above  ifland,  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Diod. 
which  gives  name  to  it,  filled  with  difmai  dark  PfCRAMNIA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  the  pen- 
eiverns  or  volcanoes,  which  frequently  vomit  cut  tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioacia  clafs  of 
Barnes,  fmokc,  and  alhes,  to  a  great  diftance.  At  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
:bc  foot  of  it,  towards  tbe  eaft,  is  a  fpriog  of  freflj  thofc  that  are  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tripartite ; 
water,  generally  cold,  but  fometlrr.es  fo  heated  t he  corolla  has  three  petals;  tbe  ftaminafrom  three 
tvith  Subterraneous  fire,  as  to  rufh  forth  in  tor-  to  five,  awl-fhaped,  and  feem  to  join  together  at 
rents,  with  a  kind  of  ebullition  like  boiling  water;  the  bafe ;  there  are  two  ftyli,  which  are  (hort  and 
equalling  that  in  heat,  and  lending  forth  a  (team  bent  backwards;  the  berry  is  roundifh,  and  con. 
at  fulphureous  fetid  vapours,  liquefied  Hone*,  mi-  tains  two  oblong  feeds,  and  fometimes  one  feed 
serais,  and  flakes  of  earth  all  on  tire,  in  fuch   only.   There  is  only  one  fpecics,  viz. 
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fiCRAMNiA  ANTiDi sm A, the mwjoe buh.  This  PICTAVIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Gaul,  the 

Ihrub  is  frequent  in  copfes  and  about  the  fkirts  of  capital  of  the  Pictones,  called  alfo  Limnum, 

woods  in  Jamaica,  riling  about  8  or  9  feet  from  now  Poictibrs. 

<he  ground.   The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  and  (t.)PICTET,  Benedict,'*  native  of  Geneva,  born 

placed  alternately  along  the  branches;  the  flower-  in  1655,  of  a  diftinguifhed  family.   After  having 

fpikes  arc  long, pendulum,  aud  Qender;  the  fiorets  travelled  into  Holland  and  England,  he  taught 

iimall  and  white;  the  Urrics  are  numerous,  at  firft  theology  in  his  own  country  with  extraordinary 

red,  then  of  a  jet  black  colour;  the  pulp  is  loft,  reputation.   The  uoiverfity  of  Leyden,  after  the 

*nd  cf  a  purple  complexion.   The  whole  plant  is  death  of  Spanrrelna,  invited  him  to  fill  his  place ; 

hitter,  and  cfpecially  the  berry.  The  negroes  make  but  he -preferred  his  own  country,  for  which  he 

.1  decoction  of  them,  and  ufe  it  in  weaknefles  of  received  the  thanks  of  the  council.   He  died  9th 

the  ftomach,  and  in  venereal  cafes.  June,  1714,  aged  69.    He  was  remarkable  for 

PICRANIA,  in  botany,  a  new  genus  of  plants,  6f  charity  and  affability.  He  publifhed  a  great  number 

the  clafb  ptntandria,  and  order  monogynia,  lately  of  works  in  Litin  and  French,  which  are  much 

tlifcovered.   Only  one  fpecies  is  yet  known,  viz.  eifeemed  in  Proteftant  countries.   The  principal 

Picrakia  amara,  or  Bitter  Wood*  a  tall  and  of  thefe  are,  1.  A  Syllem  of  Chriftian  Theology  in 

beautiful  timber  tree,  common  in  the  woods  of  Latin,  3  vols,  in  Ato,  beft  edit.  i;ai.  a.  Chriftian 

Jamaica.   Theoame  is  exprefiive  of  its  fenfible  Morality,  Geneva,  1710,  8  vols  xamo.   3.  The 

qualities.  Every  part  of  it  is  intenfely  bitter;  and  Hiftory  of  the  nth  and  xath  centuries ;  a  fequel 

even  after  the  tree  has  been  laid  far  floors  many  to  that  of  Sueur,  17 13,  a  vols.  4to,  and  held 

years,  whoever  rubs  or  fcrapes  the  wood,  feels  a  in  higher  eftimation.    4.  Several  Controverfial 

great  degree  of  bitternefs  in  their  mouth  or  throat.  Treatifes.  5.  A  great  number  of  tracts  on  morality 

Cabinet-work  made  of  thia  wood  is  very  ulcful,  as  and  piety;  particularly  the  .Art  of  Living  and  Dyine 

«o  infect  will  live  near  it.   This  tree  has  a  great  quell  /  Geneva,  1705,  ramo;    6.  Letter*.  7. 

affinity  to  the  Quaffia  Amara  of  Liiwueus;  in  lieu  Sermons,  from  1697  to  1711 ;  4  vols.  8vo. 

vi  which  it  is  uled  as  an  antifeptic  in. putrid  fevers.  ;          Pictbt,  John  Lewis,  a  counfellor  of  Ge- 

When  ufed,  lefs  of  it  will  do  than  of  the  QvaJ/Sq  ncva,  born  in  17*97  of  the  fame  family.    He  was 

Amara  of  Surinam;   See  Quassia.  member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  •,  Coun- 

P1CRIS,  in  botany,  Ox  tongue  ;  a  genus  of  fvt[|or  estate  and  Syndic,  and  died  in  t78i.  He 

the  poly  garni  a  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  -fl udied  a uronomy,  and  madefeveral  voyage*  into 

jyngenefia  c!afs  of  plants,  and.  in  the  natural  prance  and  England/'  He  had  a  moft  enlightened 

method  ranking  under  the  49th  oider,..Cc>*£#f/«.  undcrfiandimj.    He  left:  fo  MS*  the  "  Journal  of 

There  are  4  fpeciesjoi"  which  the  oniy>  remarkable  ra  Voyage  which  he  made  to  Ruflia  and  Siberia  in 

pne  is  the                          .      .      ,  - 1768  and  1769,  in  order  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of 

Picris  ECHiomts,  the  common  ox  tongue,  Vrnusover  the  fun's  difk a  work  very  interefting, 

giowing  fpontancouUy  in  corn  fields  in  iJritaift.  .from  the  lively  defcriptions  which  it  gives  both  of 

it  Ins  undivided  leaves  embracing  the  ftent,  with  men  and  of  nature. ' 

ydlow  blotiomsy  which foractimes  clofe  foou. after  PICTI,  or  Pier*.  [I.at.  painted.}  an  ancient 

noon,  at  other  timet  remain  open  till  nine  at  night,  people  of  Scythia,  fo  named,  becaufe  they  painted 

It  is  an  agreeable  pot-herb  while  young.   The  their  bodies  with  various  colours,  to  make  them 

juice  is  milky,  but  not  too  acrid.  appear  terrible  to  their  enemies.   They  are  alfo 

PICRiUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  called  Agathyrsi.  According  to  Servius,a colony 

prder,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  0f  them  emigrated  to  the  north  parts  of  Britain, 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofethat  where  they  fettled,  and  preferved  their  name  and 

are  doubtful.   The  calyx  is  monuphyilous  and  manners,  and  gave  rife  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Piers, 

.quinquefid,  the  corplla  monopetalous,  and  its  tube  But  this  is  difputed.   See  Picts. 

is  fhort,  the  filaments  are  four,  and  hooded  at  their  PICTLAND.   See  Pen tl and. 

infertion,  the  ftile  long  and  thick,  the  ftigma  PICTONES,  an  ancient  people  of  Gaul,  men- 

bilamellated ;  the  capfulc  is  round,  bivalved,  and  tioned  by  Caefar  {De  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  c.  4.)  who 

contains  a  number  of  finall  feeds.   There  arc  two  inhabited  the  country  called  Poictou  in  modern 

fpecies ;  times,  till  the  late  revolution  in  France. 

1.  PiCRtUM  Ramosa,  and  *'PICTOUIAL.  adj.  {from  pi8or, latin.]  Pro- 

a.  Picrium  Spicata  ;  both  natives  of  Guiana,  duced  by  a  painter.  A  word  not  adopted  by  other 

Both  fpecies  are  bitter,  and  employed  in  dyfpcpfy,  writers,  but  elegant  and  ufeful. — Sea  borfes  are 

And  to  promote  the  menfes ;  they  are  alfo  rccom-  but  grotefco  delineations,  which  fill  up  empty 

jnoded  in  vifcerat  obftructions.  fpaces  in  maps,  as  many  pidorial  inventions,  not 

*  PICT.  n.f.  [p:3us,  Lit.]  A  painted  perfon. —  any  phyfical  fhapes.  Brown's  Vulgar  Error). 

Your  neighbours  woulJ  not  look  on  you  as  P1CTOU,  an  ill  and  near  the  N.  coaft  of  Nova 

men,  Scotia.   Lon.  61.  13.  W.   Lat.  45*  46.  N. 

Bat  think  the  natio  n  all  turned  Pi8s  again.  Lee.  P1CTOVVA,  a  mountain  of  Siberia,  in  Barraba, 

PICTJji.   See  Pjcti,  and  Picts.  abounding  with  rich  copper  mines,  which  have  alfo 

PICT  A  VI,  or  Pictones.  See  Pictomf.s.  filver  and  gold  in  them.   See  Barraba. 

PIC  PA VI A,  mi  ancient  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  PICTS,  one  of  thole  nations  who  anciently  pof- 

01  fc>co:Lnd, comprehending,  at  its  moft  flourifhing  felled  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  believed 

period,  all  the  territories  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  they  were  fo  called  from  their  cuftom  of 

the-  Forth  and  Clyde, and  0*1  the  S.  by  the  Tweed  painting  their  bodies;  an  opinion  which  Camden 

,.n.d.Solway.    It  was  inhabited  by  the  Picts.    See  fupports  with  great  erudition.  (SecGough's  edition, 

#'»CF5.  Vol.*.  p.  ici.  of  the  preface).   It  is  certainly 

liable, 
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liable,  however,  to  confiderable  objections;' for  bfe  lift  of  names  of  pUces,  rivers,  mountains,  &c 
as  this  cuftam  prevailed  among  the  other  ancient  which  are  manifeftly  Gaelic.   From  a  very  old 
inhabitants  nf  Britain,  who  ufed  the  ^loJ!nm  of  regifter  of  the  priory  of  St  Andrew'6  (Dalrymple'j 
PHrry  and  the  -varum  of  Mela  for  that  purpofe,  it  Colleti'tons,  p.  ;  a*.)  it  appears,  that  in  the  days  of 
may  be  afked,  Why  the  name  of  Pi ci  i  was  con-  Hunjrus,  the  Lift  Pittifh  king  of  that  name,  St 
fined  by  the  Romans  to  only  one  tribe,  when  it  Andrew's  was  called  Mucrofs ;  and  that  the  town 
was  equally  applicable  to  many  others?  Why  now  called  Qutensfirry  had  the  name  ^f  Ardcbin- 
fhould  they  defign  them  only  by  an  epithet  with-  henchan.  Both  thefe  words  are  plain  Gaelic.  The 
out  ever  annexing  their  proper  name?  Or  why  firft  lignifies  tbe  heath  or  promontory  of  boars  ;  and 
fhoutd  they  impofe  anew  name  on  th;s  people  the  latter,  the  hti^bt  or ptninfula  of  Kenneth.  In 
Only,  whert  they  give  their  proper  name  to  every  the  lift  of  Pittifh  lih'gs  puoiilhed  by  Father  Innes, 
other  tribe  which  they  have  eccation  to  (peak  of?  moft  of  the  names  are  obvioufly  Gaelic,  and  in 
A«  thefe  queftions  cannot  be  anfwered  in  any  fa-  many  inftances  the  fame  with  the  names  in  the 
tisfattory  minner,  we  muft  look  for  fome  other  lift  of  Scottifh  or  Caledonian  kings  publifhed  by 
derivation  of  the  name.  The  Highlanders  of  Scot-  the  fitne  author.  Had  Innes  utfdtrftood  any  thing 
land  who  fpe*k  the  ancient  language  of  Caledonia,  of  this  language,  he  would  not  have  fuppofed  with 
exprefa  the  name  of  this  once  famous  nation  by  Camden  that  the  Pills  fpoke  the  Britifh  tongue, 
the  term  Puluh  /  a  name  familiar  to  the  ears  of  The  two  words  on  which  they  built  their  conjee- 
the- tnoft  illiterate,  who  could  never  have  derived  ture  (Strath  and  Aber)  are  as  common  in  the 
ifrYorfj  the  Roman  authors.   The  word  PiSieh  Gaelic  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  Britifh,  and 
vacant'  pUftren  or  plunderers.   The  appellation  at  this  day  make  a  part  of  the  names  of  places  in 
wa*  probably  impofed  upon  this  people  by  their  countries  to  which  the  Pittifh  empire  never  ex- 
neighbours,  or  aflumed  by  themfelves,  fome  time  tended.   The  names  of  StratbfiUan  and  Locbaber 
after  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  when  the  unguarded  may  fervc  as  inftances.   Bede,  as  much  a  ftranger 
irate  of  the  Roman  province,  on  which  this  peo-  to  the  Celtic  as  either  of  thefe  antiquaries,  is  equal- 
pic  bordered,  gave  them  frequent  opportunities  ly  unhappy  in  the  fpecimen  which  be  gives  of 
of  making'  mcurfions  thither,  and  committing  de-  the  Pittifh  language  in  the  word  penuabel,  the  bead 
predations.  Accordingly  this  name  feems  to  have  of  the  well.  Allowing  the  commutation  of  the  ini- 
becn  unknown  till  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  ■  tial  p  into  e,  this  word  has  ftill  the  fame  meaning 
Eumenius  the  partegyrift  is  the  firft  Roman  author  in  Gaelic  which  Bede  gives  it  in  the  Pittifh.  The 
yrho  mentions  this  people  under  their  new  name  Pitts  of  the  earlieft  ages,  as  appears  from  the  joint 
of  l'Wiebi  or,  with  a  Latin  termination,  Pi8i.  tcftimony  of  all  writers  who  have  examined  the 
When  we  fay  that  this  name  may  have  been  pro-  fubjett,  poffeffed  only  the  E.  and  NE.  coaft  of 
fjably  aflumed  for  the  reafoo  juft  now  mentioned,  Scotland.   On  one  fide,  the  ancient  Drumalbin, 
we  muft  obferve,  that,  in  thofe  days  of  violence,  or  that  ridge  of  mountains  reaching  from  Lochlo- 
ihc  character  of' a  robber  was  attended  with  no  mond  near  Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Taine, 
difgrace.    If  be  had  the  addrefs  to  form  his  which  feparates  the  county  of  Sutherland  from  a 
fchemea  well,  and  to  execute  them  fucccfsfully,  part  of  Rofs,  was  the  boundary  of  the  Pittifh  do- 
he  was  rather  praifed  than  blamed  for  his  conduct,  minions.   Accordingly  we  find  in  the  life  of  St 
and  i  con  fidered  as  a  hero,  provided  he  made  no  Columba,  that,  in  travelling  to  the  palace  of  Bru- 
encroachments  on  the  property  of  his  own  tribe  deus,  king  of  the  Pitts,  he  travelled  overDrumal- 
or  any  of  its  allies*.   This  is  no  peculiar  ftigma  bin,  the  Dorfum  Britannia-  of  Adamnan.    On  the 
upon  the  Pitts;  for  other  nations  ct  antiquity,  in  other  fide,  the  territory  of  the  Pitts  was  bounded 
«be  like  rode  tale,  thought  and  acred  as  they  did.  by  the  Roman  province.   After  Britain  was  rclin- 
See  ThutydiJes,  lib.  3.  p.  3.  and  Firg.  JEn.  7.  745  quifhed  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  they  and  the 
et  749.   Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Pitts,  au-  Saxons  by  turns  were  mafters  of  thofe  countries 
thors  are  much  divided.   Boethius  derives  them  which  lie  between  the  frith  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
from  the  Agatbyrfi,  Pomponius  Laetus  from  the  river  Tweed.  We  learn  from  Bede,  that  the  Sax- 
Germans,  Bede  from  the  Scythians,  Camden  and  ons  were  mafters  of  Galloway  when  he  finifhed 
Father  Innes  from  the  ancient  Britons,  Stillingfleet  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.   The  Pitts,  however* 
from  a  people  inhabiting  the  Cimbrica  Cberfone-  made  a  conqueft  of  that  country  foon  after ;  fo 
fus,  and  Keating  and  O'Flaherty,  on  the  authori-  that,  before  the  extinction  of  their  monarchy,  all 
ty  of  the  Pfalter  Cafhel,  derive  them  from  the  the  territories  bounded  on  the  one  fide  by  the 
Thracians.  But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tweed 
they  were  the  defendants  of  the  old  Caledonians,  and  Sol  way,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  hiftory 
Several  rcafons  are  urged  in  fupport  of  this  opi-  of  the  Pitts,  aa  well  as  of  all  the  other  ancient  in- 
nion  by  Dr  Macpherfon ;  and  the  words  ot  Eu-  habiunts  of  Britain,  is  extremely  dark.  The  Irifh 
mencs,  "  Caledonum,  aliorumque  Pittorum,  fil-  hiftorians  give  us  a  long  lift  of  Pittifh  kings,  who 
vas,"  Sec.  plainly  imply  that  the  Pitts  and  Cale-  reigned  over  Pittaviafor  xi  or  13  centuries  before 
donians  were  one  and  the  fame  people.  As  there  the  Cbriftian  era.  After  them  Innes,  in  his  Critical 
has  been  much  difpute  about  the  origin  of  the  Eflay,  gives  us  a  lift  of  above  50,  of  whom  no  left 
Pitts,  fo  there  has  been  likewife  about  their  Ian-  than  five  held  the  fceptre,  each  for  a  whole  centu- 
guage.   There  are  many  reafons  which  make  it  ry.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  writers  had  confound- 
plain  that  their  tongue  was  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic ;  ed  the  hiftory  of  the  Pitts  with  that  of  their  ancef- 
and  tbefe  reafons  arc  a  further  confirmation  of  tors  the  old  Caledonians.    In  any  other  view, 
their  having  been  of  Caledonian  extract.  Through  their  accounts  of  them  are  highly  fabulous;  and 
the  E.  and  NE.  coafts  of  Scotland  (which  were  have  been  long  ago  confuted  by  Dr  Macpherfon 
poflefled  by  the  Pitts)  we  meet  with  an  innumera-  of  Slate,  an  antiquary  of  much  learning  and  rev 
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fcarcb.   The  Pidts  were  probably  not  known  by   and  were  named  Honoriaci    Thofe  under  Coo- 
that  name  before  the  ad  or  3d  century.   Adam-   ftantine  opened  the  partes  of  the  Pyrenean  moon- 
nan,  abbot  of  Ionia,  is  the  firft  author  who  ex-  tains,  and  let  the  barbarous  nations  into  Spain, 
prefsly  mentions  any  Pictifh  king :  and  the  oideft  From  this  period  we  date  the  civilization  of  their 
after  him  is  Bede.  We  are  informed  by  thefe  two  manners,  which  happened  after  they  had  by  t hero- 
writers,  that  St  Columba  converted  firudeus  king  ft  Ives,  and  then  with  the  Scots,  ravaged  this  Ro> 
*  of  the  Picls  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Columbacame  man  province, 
into  Britain  A.  D.  565.   Before  that  period  we  Picts  Wall,  in  antiquity,  a  wall  begun  by 
have  no  general  record  to  afcertain  fo  much  as  the  the  emperor  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds  of 
name  of  any  Pidifh  king.   The  hiftory  of  Drufi  England,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Picts 
or  Drefl,  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  the  Picls  and  Scots.  It  was  firft  made  only  of  turf  ftreugth- 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  when  St  Ni-  ened  with  palifadoes,  till  the  emperor  Severn s, 
nian  firft  preached  the  gofpel  to  that  nation,  A.  coming  into  Bmain  in  perfon,  built  it  with  fottd 
D.  630.  has  all  the  appearance  of  fiction .    His  ftone.   This  wall,  part  of  which  Aill  remains,  be- 
having reigned  too  years,  and  his  putting  an  end  gan  at  the  entrance  of  the  So! way  Frith  in  Cum- 
to  100  wars,  are  ftories  which  exceed  all  the  '  berland,  and  running  NE.  extended  to  the  Ger- 
bounds  of  probability.   Brudeus,  the  contempo-  man  Ocean.   See  Adrian  and  Severus. 
rary  of  Columba,  is  the  firft  Pidifh  king  mention-  (1.)  •  PICTURE.  n.J.  [pi8  ura,  Latin.]    1.  A 
cd  by  any  writer  of  authority.   What  figure  his  refemhUnce  of  perfoos  or  things  in  colours. — 
anceftors  made,  or  who  were  his  fucccfibrs  on  the  Voucbfafe  me  yet  your  pi  dure  for  my  love, 
throne  of  Pi&avia,  cannot  be  ascertained.   Bede  The  p$8ure  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber, 
informs  us,  that,  during  the  reign  of  one  of  them,  ShaJt. 
the  Pids  killed  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland  —Pictures  and  fhapes  are  but  fecondary  objects, 
in  battle,  and  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  his  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifi.— 

army.  The  fame  author  mentions  another  of  their  He  with  an  empty  picture  fed  his  mind.  Dryd. 

kings  called  Nation,  l°  whom  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  — At  many  picfures  0/  animals  fhould  be  got  him 

V>  i  mouth,  wrote  his  famous  letter  concerning  ae  can  be  found  with  the  printed  names  to  them. 

Eattcr  ..-..a  the  Tonlure;  a  letter  in  which  Bede  Locke.— She  often  fhews  them  her  own  pidure. 
h  .nil' -a  is  fuppofed  to  have  bad  a  principal  hand. .  Law.  a.  The  fcience  of  painting.  3.  The  works 

Roger  Hovedcn  and  Simon  of  Durham  mention  of  painters.— Quintilian,  when  he  faw  any  welF- 

two  other  Pitfifh  kings  Qnnuft  and  Kinoth»  the  firft  expreffed  image  of  grief  either  in  picture  or  fculp- 

of  whom  died  in  761,  and  the  latter  flourifhed  tore,  would  ufually  weep.  Wotton.'—Y  had  no  dc- 

about  the  774,  and  gave  an  afylum  to  Alfred  of  fign  to  ruin  the  company  of  piSure  drawers. 

Northumberland,  who  was  about  that  timeexpel-  Stiilingjiect.   4.  Any  refemWauce  or  reprefenta- 

ied  his  kingdom.    The  accounts  given  by  the  tion. — 

Scots  hiftorians  of  fevcral  other  Piclifli  kingacan-  Vouchfafe  this/*5sir*  of  thy  foul  to  fee.  Dryd. 

not  be  depended  on ;  nor  arc  the  ftories  told  by  — It  fufiice^  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be 

the  Britifh  hi/torians,  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth  and  confidercd  as  one  reprefentation  or  piSure.  Locke. 

the  author  of  the  Eulogium  Britannia,  worthy  of  (a.)  Picture.    See  Drawing  and  Paivtinc. 

greater  credit.   In  the  9th  century  the  Pitfifh  na-  *  To  Picture,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   1.  To 

tion  was  totally  fubdued  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  paint ;  to  reprefent  by  painting.— 

of  Kenneth  II.   Since  that  time  their  name  has  I  have  not  feen  him  fo  piSur'd.   SbaJt.  Cymb. 

been  loft  in  that  of  the  conquerors*  with  whom  — He  whocaufed  tbefpring  to  beptdured,  added 

they  were  incorporated  after  this  conqueft :  how-  this  rhyme  for  an  expofition.  Carew's  Survey. — 

ever,  they  feem  to  have  been  treated  by  the  Scot-  Mary  Magdalen  is  piQured  before  our  Saviour 

tifti  kings  with  great  lenity,  fo  that  for  fome  ages  wafhing  his  feet  on  her  knees.  Brown's  Ftdg.  Err. 

after  they  commanded  a  great  deal  of  refpect..  — Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw 

The  prior  of  Hogulftead,  an  old  Englifh  hiftorian,  the  picture  of  a  friend  having  a  blemifh  in  one  eye, 

relates,  that  they  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  would  pi8urt  only  the  other  fide  of  his  face.  Sauib. 

the  army  of  David  I.  in  hiadifputes  with  Stephen  a.  To  reprefent. — I,  that  do  but  hear  it  from  you, 

king  of  England.   In  a  battle  fought  in  1136,  by  and  do  pidurt  it  in  my  mind,  do  greatly  pity  it. 

the  Englifh  on  one  fide,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  Spenfer. — 

on  the  other,  the  latter  in  lifted  on  their  hereditary  See  here  thy  pidur'd  life.  Tbom/on's  Wmter. 
right  of  leading  the  van  of  the  Scots  army,  and  (1.)  PICTURESQUE,  [pidorefque,  Fr.]  adj.  Of 
were  indulged  in  that  requeft  by  the  king.  The  or  belonging  to  painting:  ftrikmgly  beautiful,  or 
principal  feat  of  the  P.dilh  kings  was  at  Aberne-  romantic,  fo  as  meriting  to  be  painted, 
thy.  Brudeus,  however,  as  appears  from  the  ac-  (a.)  Picturesque  beauty  refers  to  **  fuch 
counts  given  by  Adarnnan,  in  his  life  of  Columba,  beautiful  objects  as  are  fuited  to  the  pencil." 
had  a  palace  at  Inverness,  which  was  probably  This  epithet  is  chiefiy  applied  to  the  works  of  na- 
near  the  extremity  of  his  territory  in  that  quarter,  ture,  though  it  will  often  apply  to  the  works  of 
With  rclpect  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  art  alfo.  Thofe  objects  are  moft  properly  den  ca- 
pias, there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  any  minated  piclurefque  which  are  difpofed  by  the 
Other  than  thofe  of  the  old  Caledonians  and  Scots,  hand  of  nature  with  a  mixture  of  varied  rudene/s, 
of  which  many  particulars  are  related  in  the  Junplicity,  and  grandeur.  A  plain  neat  garden, 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Upon  the  decline  of  with  little  variation  in  its  plan,  and  no  ftriking 
the  Roman  empire,  cohorts  of  barbarians  were  grandeur  in  its  pofition,  difplays  too  much  of  art, 
raifed,  and  Picls  were  invited  iuto  the  fervice,  by  defign,  and  unttormity,  to  be  called  picturefque. 
Honorius,  when  peace  was  every  where  reftored,  M  The  ideas  of  neat  and  Jmootb  Clays  Mr  Gilpin), 
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inftead  of  being  pidurefque,  in  fact  disqualify  the  writings.  After  vifiting  the  moft  famous  unirerfi- 
obj.  ft  m  which  they  refide  from  aqy  pretenfions  ties  of  France  and  Italy,  he  went  to  Rome ;  where, 
to  pitturefque  beauty.  Nay,  farther,  we  do  not  in  1486,  before  he  was  24  years  of  age,  he  pub- 
fcruple  to  afllrt.  that  roughnefs  forms  the  moft  lifhed  900  propofitions  in  logic, mathematics,  phy. 
cilential  point  of  difference  between  the  beautiful  fics.  divinity,  cabaliftic  learning,  and  magic,  drawn 
and  the  picturefque  ;  as  it  feems  to  be  that  parti*  not  only  from  Greek  and  Latin,  but  even  from 
cular  quality  which  makes  objects  chiefly  pleafing  Jewifh  and  Arabian  writers;  fobjoining  to  his'ad- 
in  painting.  I  ufe  the  general  term  roughnefs  ;  but  vertifement,  that,  "  if  any  philofopher  or  divine 
properly  fpeaking  roughnefs  relates  only  to  the  would  come  to  Rome  to  difpute  with  him  upon 
furf.iccs  of  bodies :  when  we  fpeak  of  their  deli-  any  or  all  of  them,  he  would  defray  the  expenecs 
ncit ion,  we  ufe  the  word  ruggednefs.  Both  ideas,  of  his  journey  from  the  remoteft  corners  of  Italy." 
however,  enter  equally  into  the  pi&urefque,  and  But  fome  of  his  proportions  being  charged  with 
both  are  obfervable  in  the  fmaller  as  well  as  in  the  herefy.  he  was  forbid  to  difpute  upon  them.  At 
larger  parts  of  nature  ;  in  the  outline  and  bark  of  the  agr  of  18,  he  confined  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
a  rn.v,  as  in  the  rude  fummit  and  craggy  fides  of  a  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures ;  and  undertook  to  combat 
mountain.  >  On  the  whole,  pidturefque  compofi-  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  as  well  as  to  confound  • 
tion  confifts  in  uniting  in  one  whole  a  variety  of  judicial  aftrology.  He  died  in  1494,  in  his  jzd 
parts ;  and  thefe  parts  can  only  be  obtained  from  year.  He  was  called  the  phttnix  of  his  age,  and  by 
rough  objects.  It  is  poflible  therefore  to  find  Scaliger  MonJhvmJSne  Fitto.  He  compofed  a  great , 
pitturtfqne  object*  among  works  of  art,  and  it  is  number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed, 
poffibie  1 1  make  objects  fo  ;  but  the  grand  fcene  (III.)  Picus,  John  Francis,  prince  of  Miran- 
of  picturefque  beauty  is  nature  in  all  Its  original  dola,  nephew  of  John  Picus  mentioned  above,  was 
variety,  and  in  all  its  irregular  grandeur.  born  about  the  year  1469.  He  cultivated  learning 

PICUIPINIMA,  in  ornithology,  is  the  name  of  and  the  fciences  after  the  example  of  his  uncle ; 
a  fpecies  of  pigeon  in  Brafil.  It  is  fo  very  fmall  as  but  he  had  a  principality  and  dominions  to  fuper- 
fcarce  to  exceed  the  larS  in  fize.  Its  head,  neck,  intend,  which  involved  bim  in  great  troubles,  and 
and  wings,  are  of  a  pale  lead  colour,  with  a  black  at  laft  coft  bim  bis  lire.  He  was  twice  driven  from 
feinilunar  mark  at  the  extremity  of  each  wing;  his  principality,  and  twice  rcftored;  and  at  laft, 
bat  iti  long  wing-feathers,  which  are  feen  when  in  1533,  was,  together  with  his  eldeft  fon  Albeit, 
the  wings  are  expanded  in  flying,  are  of  a  reddifh  affaffinated  in  his  own  caftlc  by  his  nephew  Gale- 
brown  on  one  fide,  and  blackifh  on  the  other,  oti.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters  ;  and  fuch  of 
with  black  ends  or  tips ;  the  tail  is  long,  and  is  his  works  as  were  then  compofed  were  inferted  in 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and  brown  ;  the  the  Strafburgh  edition  of  his  uncle's  in  1504,  and 
belly  is  covered  with  white  feathers,  every  one  of  continued  in  future  tmpreflions,  befides  fome 
which  1»*8  a  brown  mark  of  the  fhape  of  a  half  otfiers  which  were  never  collected, 
moon  at  the  end.  (IV.)  Picus,  the  Woodpf.cxer,  in  omitholo- 

PICDMNUS  and  Pilummus,  were  two  deities  gy,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  picse.  The 
at  Rome,  who  prefided  over  the  aufpices  required  beak  is  ftraight,  and  confifts  of  many  fides,  and 
before  the  celebration  of  nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  is  like  a  wedge  at  the  point :  the  noftrils  are  cover- 
fuppofed  »o  patronize  children,  as  his  name  feems  ed  with  briftly  feathers ;  the  tongue  is  round  like 
in  fome  manner  to  indicate  quod  pellet  mala  mf*n~  a  worm,  very  long,  and  fharp  at  the  point,  which 
//<r.  The  manuring  of  land  was  firft  iuvented  by  is  befet  with  briftles  bent  backwards.  The  grand 
Picumnus,  for  which  reafon  he  is  called  Sterqui-  charadteriftic,  fays  Latham,  of  thefe  birds  is  the 
linius.  Pilumnus  is  alfo  invoked  as  the  god  of  tongue  (which  in  no  bird  is  fimilar,  the  wryneck 
bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  firft  in-  excepted,  whofe  other  characters,  however,  differ 
vented  the  art  of  grinding  corn.  too  widely  to  give  it  place  in  this  clafs,)  the  muf- 

(I.)  PICUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  La-  cles  neceffary  to  the  motions  of  which  are  fingu- 
tium,  fon  of  Saturn.  He  married  Venilia,  or  lar  and  worthy  of  notice;  affording  the  animal 
Can  ens,  by  whom  he  had  Faunus.  He  was  be-  means  of  darting  it  forwards  the  whole  length, 
loved  by  the  goddefs  Pomona,  and  returned  her  or  drawing  it  within  the  mouth  at  will.  See  Ray 
affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  on  the  Creation,  p.  143.  Derham's  Pbyfico-Tbeol.  p. 
be  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamour-  341.  Note  c.  Will.  Orn.  p.  136  t.  it.  Mr  La- 
ed  of  him,  and  who  changed  him  into  a  wood-  tham  enumerates  no  left  than  50  fpecies  of  wood- 
pecker, called  by  the  name  of  picus  among  the  peckers,  and  9  varieties.  The  moft  remarkable 
Latin  g.  His  wife  Venilia  was  fo  difconfolate  when  are  thefe: 

flie  was  informed  of  his  death,  that  fhe  pined  j.  Picus  auratus,  the gold-<winged<woodpetker% 
away.  Some  fay  that  Picus  was  the  fon  of  Pi  lum-  is  about  11  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  5  oz. 
mus,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his  fub-  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  is  fo  me  - 
ject*  by  means  of  a  favourite  woodpecker ;  from  what  bent,  and  is  not  fquare  but  roundifli,  ridged 
which  originated  the  fable  of  bis  being  metaroor-  only  on  the  top,  the  point  being  fharp;  the  upper 
phofed  into  that  bird.  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  are  afh-coloured  ;  the 

(II.)  Picus,  John,  earl  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  hind  head  is  red  ;  the  fides  of  the  head,  throat, 
of  parts  and  learning,  was  the  youngeft  child  of  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  pale  yellow ;  on 
John  Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mirandola  and  Concor-  each  fide  of  the  head  i*  a  ftripe  of  black,  from  the 
dia;  and  was  born  in  1463.  The  progrefs  that  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck  ;  the  back,  fca- 
he  made  in  letters  was  extremely  rapid.  He  was  pulars,  and  wing  covers,  are  of  a  grey  brown 
the  fcholar  of  R.  Jochanan,  a  German  Jew,  who  colour,  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  black  lines  ;  the 
confirmed  his  natural  fondnefs  for  the  cabaliftical  rump  is  whitifh  ;  the  brcaft,  bellv,  and  fides,  are 

whitifh 
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whitifh  yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with  their  bills  may  be  heard  above  a  mile  diftant.  It 

a  round  black  fpot  at  the  tip  ;  on  the  middle  of  builds  theeariieft  of  all  the  wood-pecker*,  andgc- 

the  breaft  there  is  a  large  crefcent  of  black;  the  neraliy  pretty  high  from  the  ground.   It  is  ac- 

thighs,  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  are  black  counted  very  good  eating. 

and  white  mixed  ;  the  quills  are  brown,  with  yel-       3.  Picus  flavus,  the  yellow  woodpecker  \i 

low  fhafts  fpotted  with  brown  on  the  outer  edge;  about  9  inches  long.   The  bill  is  of  a  ycllowiih 

the  tail  is  blackifh,  being  outwardly  edged  with  white,  and  more  than  an  inch  long;  the  bind  head 

grey;  the  other  feather  is  doted  with  whitifh  on  is  creftcd;  the  head  itfelf,  the  neck,  3nd«  whole 

the  margins ;  the  (hafts  of  all  but  the  two  middle  body,  are  covered  with  dirty  white  featuers ;  from 

feathers,  are  yellow  half  way  from  the  bafe;  and  the  lower  jaw  to  the  ears,  on  each  fide,  there  is 

the  legs  and  claws  are  brown.  The  female  differs  a  red  ftxipe ;  the  wing  coverts  are  brown  and  edged 

in  having  the  crown  and  neck  behind  grey  brown;  with  yellowifh,  and  foroe  of  the  greater  ones  are 

the  hind  head  of  a  lefs  vivid  red ;  and  the  greater  mixed  with  rufous  on  the  inner  web ;  the  quills 

quills  not  fpotted  on  the  edges.   She  alfo  wants  are  brown  or  rufous ;  the  tail  is  black ;  the  legs 

the  black  lift  on  the  throat,  but  otberwife  is  like  and  claws  are  grey.   This  fpecies  is  common  at 

the  male.   This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Caroli-  Cayenne,  and  is  called  there  cbapentier  jaunt .  It 

na,  and  Canada,  and  abounds  in  new  Jerfey  and  makes  its  neft  in  old  trees  which  are  rotten  with- 

about  New  York,  where  it  is  called  by  fome  bit-  in  ;  making  with  its  bill  a  hole  from  without,  at 

tock  or  pintt  and  by  others,  high  hole.   Both  the  firft  horizontal,  but  declining  downward  as  foon 

firft  names  have  fome  relation  to  its  note  ;  and  as  it  has  pierced  through  the  found  part,  till  it  is 

the  latter,  perhaps,  to  the  fituation  of  the  neft.  at  laft  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  firft  opening. 

It  is  almoft  continually  on  the  ground,  and  is  not ,  The  female  lays  three  white,  and  nearly  round  eggs, 

obferved  to  climb  on  the  trees,  like  others  of  the  and  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning  o: 

genus.   It  lives  chiefly  on  infects,  and  is  common*  April.  The  male  bears  his  fhare  in  the  work  with 

ly  very  fat,  fo  as  to  be  thought  very  palatable  for  the  female,  and,  in  her  abfence,  keeps  centioeJ  at 

the  table.   It  ftays  all  the  year.   In  its  form  and  .  the  entrance  of  the  hole.   The  note  of  this  bird  is 

fome  of  its  qualities,  it  refembles  the  cuckow.  It  a  kind  of  whiftle  fix  times  repeated,  of  which  the 

flies  to  the  top  of  trees,  and  fits  occafionally  on  two  or  three  laft  are  in  a  graver  accent  than  the 

the  branches.   Forfter,  in  the  Pbilo/.  Tranf.  fays  others.   The  female  wants  the  red  band  on  the 

it  is  a  bird  of  paffage  in  the  northern  parts  of  A-  fide  of  the  head  which  the  male  has.  Specimen! 

raerica,  vifiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  Fort  vary  ;  fome  are  of  that  dirty  white,  as  Bryflbn  de- 

in  April,  and  leaving  it  in  September:  that  it  lays  fcribes  it,  others  of  a  light  yellow  ;  which  laft  is 

from  four  to  fix  eggs,  in  hollow  trees,  and  feeds  the  cafe  in  a  fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  mufetim  : 

on  worms  and  other  infects.  this  is  13  inches  in  length. 

a.  Picus  erythrocephalus,  the  red-beaded  4.  Picus  major,  the  great  /potted  woodpecker? 
woodpecker,  is  about  8$  inches  long,  and  weighs  weighs  i£  oz.  the  length  is  9  inches;  the  breadth 
a  oz.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  16.  The  bill  is  one  and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  black 
of  a  lead  colour,  with  a  black  tip ;  the  irides  are  horn  colour.  The  irides  are  red.  The  forehead 
duflcy  ;  the  head  and  the  neck  are  of  a  moft  beau-  is  of  a  pale  buff  colour ;  the  crown  of  the  head  a 
tiful  crimfon;  the  back  and  wings  arc  black;  the  glofly  black;  the  hind  part  marked  with  a  rich 
rump,  breaft,  and  belly  arc  white;  the  ten  firft  deep  crimfon  fpot.  The  cheeks  are  white;  bound- 
quills  are  black,  the  tith  black  and  white,  and  ed  beneath  by  a  black  line,  that  paffes  from  the 
the  others  are  white  with  black  (hafts ;  the  tail  is  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  furrounds  the  hind  part 
black  and  cuneiform ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  of  of  the  head.  The  neck  is  encircled  with  a  black 
a  lead  colour.  The  cock  and  hen  are  very  nearly  colour;  the  throat  and  breaft  are  of  a  yellowiili 
alike.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  wHtte ;  the  vent  feathers  of  a  fine  light  crimfon. 
Canada,  and  moft  of  the  parts  of  North  America ;  The  back,  rump,  and  coverts  of  the  tale,  and  lef- 
but  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  migrates  more  or  fer  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  black ;  the  (capniar 
lefs  to  the  S.  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  fea-  feathers  and  coverts  adjoining  to  them  are  white, 
fon  ;  and  upon  this  circumftance  the  people  of  The  quill  feathers  are  black,  elegantly  marked  on 
North  America  foretel  the  rigour  or  clemency  of  each  web  with  round  white  fpots.  The  4  middle 
the  enfuing  winter.  Kalm  obferves,  that  it  is  a  feathers  of  the  tail  are  black,  the  next  tipped  with 
very  common  bird,  and  is  very  deftructive  to  the  dirty  yellow  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  two  outmoft 
maize  fields  and  orchards,  pecking  through  the  black ;  the  upper  parts  a  dirty  white.  The  ex- 
ears  of  maize,  and  deftroying  great  quantities  of  tcrior  feathers  matked  011  each  web  with  two 
apples.  In  fome  years  they  are  more  numerous  black  fpots;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  web, 
than  in  others,  when  they  attack  the  orchards  and  only  one  on  the  other.  The  legs  arc  of  a 
where  the  fweet  apples  grow,  which  they  cat  fo  lead  colour.  The  female  wants  that  beautiful 
far  that  nothing  remains  but  the  mere  pills.  Some  crimfon  fpot  on  the  head;  in  other  refpecis  the 
years  ago  there  was  a  premium  of  two  pence  per  colours  of  both  agree.  This  fpecies  is  much  mote 
head  paid  for  the  public  fund,  to  extirpate  tbefe  uncommon  than  the  Viridis,  (No.  10.) and  keeps 
pernicious  birds.  They  are  likewife  very  fond  of  altogether  in  the  woods.  They  are  pretty  com- 
acorns.  In  Virginia  and  Carolina,  they  ftay  the  mon  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
whole  year,  but  are  not  feen  in  fuch  numbers  in  parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  the  woods,  and  are 
winter  as  in  fummer.  During  the  winter  they  are  likewife  met  with  in  America.  They  are  very 
very  tame,  and  often  come  into  the  houfes  as  the  cunning,  and  hide  thcmfelves  when  obferved. 
redbrcaft  does  in  England.  This  fpecies  is  found  The  extreme  facility  with  which  thefe  birds  de- 
chicfly  in  old  trees ;  and  the  noife  they  make  with  fcend  and  afeced  the  trees  is  furpiifing. 

5.  Picus 
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5-PlCus  mart iv s,  the  greaiefi  black  wood-  itfelf.  and  the  body  in  general,  are  black?  hat 

decker,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  being  a-  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail* 

bout  17  inches  long;  the  bill  is  nearly  i\  inches  coverts  are  white1,  from  tbe  eye  there  arifes  sf 

in  length,  of  a  dark  a(h  colour,  and  whitifh  on  (Iripe  of  white,  which  paffes  on  each  fide  of  the  , 

the  (ides ;  the  irides  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  eye-  neck  down  to  the  back;  3  or  4  of  the  prime  quill/ 

lids  are  naked  according  to  Scopoli ;  tbe  whole  are  black,  but  the  red  are  white ;  the  tail  is  cu* 

bird  is  black,  except  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  neiform,  afld  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  body  ;  the* 

s  vermilion ;  the  firft  quill  feather  is  the  fhorteft,  legs  and  claws  are  alfo  black.  This  fpecies  inha- 

tnd  the  two  middle  tail  feathers*  which  are  long-  bit  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Spain,  and  Brafil, 

pr  than  the  others,  make  it  appear  a  little  round-  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  carpenter,  and  not 

fd ;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour,  covered  with  without  reafon,  as  this  as  well  as  the  other  fpe- 

eatbers  on  the  fore  part  for  half  their  length.  The  cies  make  a  great  noife  with  the  bill  againft  the* 

emale  differs  from  tbe  male,  in  having  the  hind  trees  in  the  woods,  where  they  may  be  beard  at 

lead  only  red,  and  not  the  whole  crown  of  the  a  great  diftance,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work, 

aead  ;  and  tbe  general  colottr  of  the  plumage  has  making,  according  to  Cateiby,  in  an  hour  or  two, 

a  ftrong  caft  of  brown  in  it.  Sometimes  the  red  on  a  bufhel  of  chips.   He  adds,  that  the  Canadian 

the  hind  head  is  wholly  wanting ;  and  indeed  Indians  make  ufe  of  the  bills  of  thefe  birds  for  co- 

both  male  and  female  vary  in  different  fubjecrs,  in  ronets,  fetting  them  round  in  a  wreath  with  the 

their  proportion  of  red  on  the  head.   This  fpecies  points  outwards ;  and  that  the  northern  Indians 

is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  is  nu-  purchafe  them  of  the  fouthern  at  the  rate  of  two 

merous  only  in  Germany.   It  is  not  an  inhabitant  and  three  buck  fkins  per  bill.  Kalm  fays  they  are* 

3t  Italy  or  France,  but  it  is  found  in  Sweden,  found  in  New  Jerfey,  though  very  feldom,  and 

Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  though  not  in  winter,  only  at  certain  fcafons. 

It  builds  in  old  am  and  poplar  trees,  making  large  9.  Picus  pubescens,  the  little  woodpecker*  ate- 
ind  deepnefts;  and  Frifch  obferves,  that  they  of-  cording  to  Catefby,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce- 
ten  fo  excavate  a  tree,  that  it  is  foon  after  blown  and  an  half.  Briffon  fays  it  is  forger  than  the: 
down  with  the  wind  ;  and  that  under  the  hole  of  fmalleft  of  our  European  fpecies,  being  about  j£ 
this  bird  may  often  be  found  a  bufhel  of  duft  and  inches  long.  The  bill  is  about  eight  lines  long, 
bits  of  wood.  The  female  lays  two  or  three  and  of  a  horn  colour ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  black, 
white  eggs,  the  colour  of  which  is  peculiar  to  the  and  on  each  fide  above  the  eye  is  a  white  line;  tbe 
whole  of  the  genus.  bind  head  is  redi  the  hind  parts  of  the  neck,  the 

6.  Picus  medius,  the  middle-Jized woodpecker,  back  and  rump  are  black,  which  is  divided  into 
agrees  with  the  major  (N°  4.)  in  colours  and  fize,  two  parts  by  a  line  of  white  palling  down  the 
excepting  that  the  crown  of  the  head  of  this  is  of  a  middle  to  the  rump:  the  fcapulars,  upper  wing 
rich  crimfon;  the  crown  of  the  head  in  tbe  male  and  tail-coverts  are  black;  the  greater  wing-co- 
of  the  former  black ;  and  the  crimfon  is  in  form  verts  and  quills  are  fpctted  with  white ;  the  uo- 
of  a  bar  on  the  hind  part.  Birds  thus  marked  der  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  grey ;  tbe  tail  i» 
have  been  fhot  in  Lancafhire  and  other  parts  of  black;  the  four  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the 
England;  but  Mr  Pennant  is  doubtful  whether  reft  are  barred  with  white  and  black;  and  the 
they  are  varieties,  or  diftinct  fpecies.  legs  and  claws  are  black.   The  female  has  no  red 

7.  Picus  minor,  the  Itafi  fpotted  woodpecker,  on  the  bind  head.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  tbe  out- 
fcarce  weighs  an  ounce :  the  length  is  fix  inches;  er  tail-feather  is  white,  marked  with  four  black 
the  breadth  n.  The  forehead  is  a  dirty  white:  fpots.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia  and  Caroli- 
the  crown  of  the  head,  in  the  male,  of  a  beautiful  na.  According  to  Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New  Jer- 
crimfon :  the  cheeks  and  fides  of  the  neck  are  fey,  where  it  is  the  moil  daring  and  dangerous  to 
white,  bounded  by  a  bed  of  black  beneath  the  orchards.  As  foon  as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a 
former.  The  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  tree,  it  makes  another  clofe  to  the  firft,  in  an  ho- 
and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  black ;  the  o-  rizontal  direction,  proceeding  till  it  has  made  a 
thers  varied  with  black  and  white:  the  breaftand  circle  of  holes  quite  round  the  tree;  and  the  ap- 
belly  are  of  a  dirty  white :  the  crown  of  the  head,  pie-trees  in  the  orchards  have  often  feveral  rings 
in  the  female,  :s  white ;  the  feet  are  of  a  lead  co-  of  holes  round  the  ftem,  jnfomoch  that  tbe  tree 
laur.   h  has  all  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  frequently  dries  up  and  decays. 

greater  kind,  but  is  not  fo  often  met  with.   Buf-  xo.  Picus  viridis,  Ihe  green  woodpecker,  weighs 

ton  affirms,  that  it  inhabits  molt  parts  of  France.,  61  oz.;  its  length  is  13  inches,  the  breadth  %ok ; 

It  approaches  near  habitations  in  winter,  and  may  the  bill  is  duiky,  triangular,  and  near  two  inche» 

be  leen  in  orchards  adjoining  to  houfes.  It  builds  long ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  crimfon,  fpotted 

in  an  hole  of  a  tree,  and  often  dilputes  the  right  with  black,  arid  the  males  have  a  rich  crimfon 

of  polTeflion  with  tbe  little  colemoufc.  Willough-  mark  beneath  the  blacknefs ;  the  back,  neck,  and 

by  fays  it  is  called  in  England  by  the  name  of  hick-  lefier  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  green  ;  the  rump 

wall.  It  is  laid  to  inhabit  tbe  higher  parts  of  Afia.  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  whole  of  the  under  part  of 

8.  Picus  principalis,  the  wJnte-billed  wood-  the  body  is  of  a  very  pale  green,  and  tbe  thighs 
pecker,  is  foroewhat  bigger  than  the  Marti  us,  and  vent  are  marked  with  dufky  lines;  the  legs 
(N°  j.),  and  equal  in  fize  to  a  crow.  It  is  1 6  inches  and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous  green  |  the  tail  confifU 
long,  and  weighs  about  10  ounces.  Tbe  bill  is  white  of  ten  It  iff  feathers,  whole  ends  are  generally  brc- 
as  ivory,  three  inches  long,  and  channelled ;  the  ken,  as  the  bird  refts  on  them  in  climbing  $  tbeir 
irides  are  yellow,  and  00  the  hind  head  is  an  erect  tips  arc  black  ;  tbe  reft  of  each  is  alternately  bar- 
pointed  creft,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  fome  of  the  red  with  dusky  and  deep  green.  Thefe  biros  feed 
feathers  cf  which  are  two  inches  long;  the  head  entirely  on  infc£W:  and  their  prinaipaf  aftion  is 

Vau  XVII.  Part  If.  Yyy  that 
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that  of  climbing  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  die  Paryi,  Piddle-Towh,  Piddi/E-Trikt- 

boughs  of  trees:  for  the  firft  piirpofe  they  are  hide,  and  fomc  other  villages, 
provided  with  a  long  fiender  tongue,  armed  with  *  To  Piddle,  v.  n.  [This  word  is  obfcure  in  its 
a  (harp  bone,  and  barbed  on  each  fide,  which  by  etymology.  Skinner  derived  it  from  picciolo,  Ita- 
the  means  of  a  curious  apparatus  of  mufcles  they  lian  }  or  petit,  Fr.  little.  Mr  Lje  thinks  it  the  di- 
can  exert  at  ph'afurc,  darting' it  to  a  great  length  minutivc  of  the  Welfh  breyta,  to  cat ;  perhaps  it 
into  the  clifts  of  the  bark,  transfixing  and  draw-  comes  from  peddle,  for  Skinner  gives  for  its  print- 
ing out  the  infects  that  lurk  there.  They  make  tive  fignification,  to  deal  in  little  things.]  i.  To 
their  nefts  in  the  hollows  of  trees:  in  order  there-  pick  at  table;  to  feed  fqueamifhly,  and  without 
fore  to  force  their  way  into  thefe  cavities,  their  appetite. — 

bills  are  formed  flmng,  very  hard,  and  wedge  like  To  piddle  like  a  lady  breeding.  Sivift. 

at  the  end;  Dr  Derhan  obferves,  that  a  neat  a.  To  trifl.  ;  to  attend  to  fmall  parts  rather  than 

ridge  runs  along  the  top,  as  if  an  irtift  had  de-  to  the  main.  Ainf. 

figned  it  for  Hrt-irjjth  and  beauty.    Yet  it  has  not  •  PIDDLER.  «./.  [from  piddle  ]    I.  One  that 

power  to  penetrate  a  found  tree;  their  perfora-  eats  fqueamifhly,  and  without  appetite,    a.  One 

lion  of  any  tree  is  a  warning  to  the  owner  to  wlto  is  bufy  *bout  minute  things, 

throw  it  down.   Their  le^s  are  fliort,  but  ftrong.;  "  *  PIE.  rf.  f.  (This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner 

their  thighs  very  mufcuhir;  their  toes  difpofed  from  brizin,.  to  build,  that  U  to  build  of  pafte; 

two  backward,  two  forward;  the  feathers  of  the  by  Junius  derived  by  contraction  from  pafty  ;  if 

tail  very  OifT,  fiiarp  pointed,  and  bending  down-  paft:es,  doubled  together  without  walls,  were 

wards    The  three  firft  circumftarees  admirably  the  firft  pics,  the  derivation  is  eafy  from  piet  i 

foot ;  as  in  fbme  provinces,  an  3pple  pafty  is  ftill 


concur  to  enable  them  to  run  up  and  dowo  the 
fide*  Of  trees  with  great  fecurity  ;  and  the  ftrenpth 
of  the  tail  fupportg  them  firmly  when  they  conti- 
nue long  it!  drte  place,  either  where  they  find 
plenty  of  food*  or  while  they  arc  forming  an  ac- 
cefs  to  the  interior  part  of  the  timber.  Ttiis  form 
of  the  tail  makes'  their  flight  very  aukwVd,  as  it 
inclines  their'body  down,  and  forces  them  to  fly 


called  an  apple  foot.]  i.  Any  cruft  baked  with 
fomcthing  in  it. — 

No  man's  fie  is  freed 
Prom  hii  r.mbiiious  finger.  Sbak. 
—Mincing  of  meat  in  pies  faveth  the  grinding  of 
the  teeth.  Bacon. — They  have  bought  more  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  than  would  lay  under  all  their 


with  fhort  and"  frequent  jerks  when  they  would  pies  at  a  lord  mayor's  Chriftmas.  Dryden. — 


afcend,  or  even  keep  in  a  line.  This  fpecies 
feeds' oftencr  on  the  ground  than  any  other  of 
the  genus:  all  of  them  make  their  ncfts  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees ;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a 
beautiful  ferriitranfparent  white.  Thefe  birds 
fometimes  build  in  a  hollow  afp  or  other  tree,  15 
or  ao  leet  from  the  ground.  The  male  and  fe- 
male take  it  by  turns  to  bore  through  the  living 
part  of  the  wood,  till  they  come  to  the  rotten 
part,  wherein,  after  being  hollowed  out  to  a  pro- 


Prom  thence  of  co'nrfe  the  figure  will  arife, 
And  elegaoce  adorn  the  mrface  of  your  pies. 

King. 

Eat  beef  or  />/^-cruft,  if  you  d  ferious  be.  King. 
a.  [Pica,  Lot.]  A  mag-pie ;  a  parti-coloured  bird.— • 
The  pie  will  difcharge  thee  for  pulling  the 
reft.  Tiijfer. 
Chattering  pies  in  difmal  difcord  fung.  Siiak. 
Who  taughr  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
Or  with  a  voice  endu'd  the  chatt'ring pie?  Drja. 


per  depth,  they  lay  their  eggs,  which  arc  general-  3.  The  old  popifh  fervice  book,  fo  called,  as  is 

If  grccnifh,  with  fmall  black  fpots.   Thefe  holes  fuppofeV,  from  the  different  colours  of  the  text 

arc  fo  deep,  that  a  man  may  thru  ft  his  whole  arm  and  rubrick.  4.  Cock  and  fie  was  a  flight  exprel- 

down  one  of  them  till  he  reach  the  eggs.   The  fion  in  Sbake/peare's  time,  of  which  I  know  not 

young  ones  climb  up  and  down  the  trees  before  the  meaning. — 
they  can  fly.    The  holes  of  the  woodpecker  are 
as  perfectly  round  as  if  made  by  a  pair  of  com- 


paffes.  Nuthatches,  ftarlings,  and  bats,  frequently 
build  in  thefe  holes  when  deferted.  Both  Frifch 
and  Klein  mjftake  in  faying  that  the  females  have 
not  the  red  crown,  for  even  the  young  ones  in  the 
neft  have  the  appearance  of  it ;  but  they  do  not 
become  of  a  full  red  till  after  the  firft  moult. 


Mr  Slender,  come ;  we  ftay  for  you. — 
— Ill  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  Sir.— 
— By  cock  and  pie,  you  (hall  not  chufe,  Sir; 

come,  come.  Shak.  Merry  Wives. 

*  Pir  bald,  adj.  [from  pie.]  Of  various  colours ; 
diverfified  in  colour.— 

It  was  a  parti-coloured  drefs, 
Of  patched  and  fiebald  languages.  Hudibrau 
They  are  fond  of  bees,  and  make  great  havofck  —They  would  think  themfelves  miferable  in  a 
among  them.  Salerne  fays  they  are  found  in  the  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  ftiffer  their 
markets  of  Italy.  In  Sir  A.  Lever's  mufeum  there  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  piebald  livery  of  coarfe 
is  a  variety  of  this  bird  of  a  ftraw  colour,  except  patches  and  borrowed  fhreds.  Locke. — They  are 
the  crown,  which  is  faintly  marked  with  red.         pleafed  to  hear  ot  a  piebald  horfe,  that  isftrayed 

PIDATJRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  io   out  of  a  field  near  Iflmgton.  SpeQator.-— 
the  Morea,  anciently  called  Efidaurus;  feated         Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  piebald,  linfcy-woolfey 
on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Engia,  aj  miles  E.  brothers, 

of  Napoli  di  Romania.  Lon.  41.  8.  E.  of  Perro.  Grave  mummers !  Pope* 
Lit.  37.  40.  N.  (l.)  •  PIECE,  n.f.  [piece,  Fr.]  I.  A  patch.  Ainf. 

PIDDLE,  a  river  of  Dorfetfhire,  called  alfo  a.  A  part  of  the  whole;  a  fragment. — Bring  it 
Trf.nt,  which  runs  into  the  fea  at  Pool,  a  little  out  piece  by  piece.  Ezekiel,  xxiv.  s6.— The  chief 
below  Wareham.   Along  its  banks  are  fituated—   captain,  fearing  left  Paul  fhould  have  been  pulled 

PiDDLE-HiKTOii,  Piddle-Musteetom,  Pid-  in  pieces  of  them,  cummanded  to-  take  him  by 
s  force. 
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force.  ABs. — Are  they  not  manifeft  fragments  and  pound  ball.   Field-pieces  are  12  pounders,  dt- 

pieces  of  thefe  greater  manes?  Burnet, — A  man  micu  I  verities,  6  pounders,  farkeie,  minions,  and 

that  is  in  Rome  can  fcarce  fee  an  object  that  3  pounders,  which  rrurch  with  the  arrr.y,  and  cn- 

doea  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Latin  poet  or  camp  always  behind  the  fecond  line,  hut  in  day 

hiftorian.  Addifon.   3.  A  part. — It  is  accounted  a  of  battle  are  in  the  front.   A  ibldier-'s  firelock  is 

piece  of  excellent  knowledge,  to  know  the  laws  of  likewife  called  his  piece. 

the  land.  Titlot/on.   4.  A  picture.— If  unnatural,  (i.)  •  To  Piece,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   a.  To 

the  fineft  colours  are  but  dawbing,  and  the  piece  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. — 

is  a  beautiful  monfter  at  the  bed.  Dryden. —  I  fpeak  too  longt  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 

Each  heavenly  piece  unweary'd  we  compare.  To  draw  it  out  in  length.  Sink. 

Pope.  If  aught  within  that  little  Teeming  fubftancc, 

5.  A  compofitton  ;  performance. — He  wrote  feve-  Or  all  of  it  with  our  difpleafure^ir*'*/, 

ral  pieees.  Addifon.   6.  A  finglc  great  gun. —  And  nothing  more  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 

A  pieee  of  ordinance  'gainft  it  I  have  plac'd.  She  is  yours.  Sbak. 

»                                                    Sbak.  Let  him  that  was  the  caufe  of  this  have 

— Many  of  the  (hips  have  brafa  pieces,  whereas  power 

every  piece  at  leaft  requires  four  gunners' to  attend  To  take  off  fo  much  grief  from  you  as  he 

it.  Raleigb. — Pyrrhus,  with  continual  battery  of  Will  piece  up  in  himfof.  Sbak. 

great  pieces,  did  batter  the  mount.  Knollet.   7.  A  —Plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  men,  that  it 

hand  gun. — When  he  is  put  to  a  piece  or  a  pike,  may  fpread  into  generations,  and  not  be  pieced 

be  maketh  as  worthy  a  foldier  as  any  nation  he  from  without.  Bacon    %.  To  join  1  to  unit*.  3.  To 

meeteth  with.  Spenfer. — The  ball  goes  on  in  the  Piece  out.  To  increase  by  addition. — He  pieces 

direction  of  the  ftick,  or  of  the  body  of  the  piece  out  his  wife's  inclination.  SAaiv— » Whether  the 

out  of  which  it  is  (hot.  Cbeyne.   8.  A  coin ;  a  fin-  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's  life  is  worth  the  pains, 

gle  piece  of  money  .—  I  cannot  tell.  Temple. 

Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieees  {%.)  *  To  Piece,  v.  n-  [from  the  noun.]  To 

Makes  Lewis  take  the  wall  of  Jove.        Prior,  join  ;  to  coalefce ;  to  be  compacted.— He  was 

9.  In  ridicule  or  contempt :  as,  a  piece  of  a  law-  more  in  the  prefrnt  fpeecb  of  the  people,  and  it 

yer  or  a  fmatterer.    10.  A  Piece.   To  each. — I  pieced  better  and  followed  more  clofe  upon  the 

demand,  concerning  all  thofe  creatures  that  have  bruit  of  Plantagenet'a  efcape.  Bacon. 

eyes  and  ears,  whether  they  might  not  have  had  *  PIECE  LESS.  adj.  [from  piece.]  Whole; 

only  one  eye,  and  one  ear  a  piece.   More  againft  pact ;  not  made  of  (Separate  pieces.— 

Atheifm.   11.  Of  a  Piece  with.   Like;  of  the  Religion's  types  the  pieeele/s  centers  flow, 

lame  fort ;  united ;  the  fame  with  the  reft.—  And  are  in  all  the  lines  which  all  ways  go.  Da 

All  fcems  uniform  and  of  a  pieee.  Rofccmmon.  ,  (1.)  *  Piecemeal,  adv.  [pit*  and  met;  a  word 

—When  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cockle  made  in  Saxon  of  the  lame  import.}  In  pieces;  in  firag- 

requeft  that  his  honfe  and  his  body  might  be  all  ments. — 

of  a  pieee.  L*EJl  range.— My  own  is  of  a  piece  <witb  He  ftrooke  his  helme,  full  where  bis  plume 

his.  Dryden. — I  appeal  to  my  enemies,  if  i  or  any  did  (land, 

other  man  could  have  invented  one  which  had  On  which  it  piecemeale  brake.  Chapman. 

been  more  of  a  piece.  Dryden. —  Why  did  1  not  his  carcafe  piecemeal  tear, 

Now  (he  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece.  And  caft  it  in  the  fea.  Denbam. 

Dryden.  I'll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horfe, 

— Nothing  but  madnefs  can  pleafe  madmen,  and  Ere  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worfe. 

a  poet  muft  be  of  a  piece  <witb  the  fpedators,  to  Hudibras. 

gain  a  reputation.  Dryden.  —Neither  was  the  body  then  fuhject  to  diftem- 

(a.)  Piece,  in  matters  of  money,  Rgnifies  fomc-  pers,  to  die  by  piecemeal.  Soutb.-— 

times  the  fame  thing  with  fpecie* ;  and  fometirncs,  Piecermul  they  win  this  acre  firft,  then  that, 

by  adding  the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is  ufcd  to  Pope. 

cxprefs  fuch  as  have  no  other  particular  name.  (2.J  *  Piecemeal,  adj.   Single;  feparate;  di- 

(3.)  Piece  is  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  video. — This  by  a  more  compendious  impiety, 

or  rather  a  manner  of  accounting  ufcd  among  the  (hoots  at  his  very  being,  and,  as  if  it  fcqrned  thefe 

negroes  on  the  coalt  of  Angola  in  Africa.   See  piecemeal  guilts,  fets  up  a  finglc  monfter  big  enough 

Money.  to  devour  ttura  all.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue.*- Stage 

(4.)  Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or  editors  printed  from  the  common  piecemeal  writ- 
charge.  The  honourable  pieces  of  the  fliield  are  ten  parts  in  the  playhoufe.  Pope. 
the  chief,  fefs,  bend,  pale,  bar,  croft,  faltier,  *  PIECER.  »./.  [from  pioce.]  One  that  piece!, 
chevron,  and  in  general  all  thofe  which  take  up  *  PIED.  adj.  [from  piej  Variegated ;  parttco- 
one  third  of  the  field,  when  alone,  and  in  what  loured. — Such  as  have  their  feathers  of  pied,  orient, 
manner  foever  it  be.  See  Heraldry.  and  various  colours.  Abbot.- 

(5.)  Piece  of  Eight.  See  Dollar,  §  a ;  All  the  yeanlings,  which  were  (Ireak'd  and 

and  Money,  $  9.  pkd, 

(6.)  Pieces,  in  the  military  art,  include  all  Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Sbak. 

forts  of  great  guns  and  mortars.  Battering  pieces  —Pied  cattle  are  fpotted  in  their  tongues.  Bacon. 

are  the  larger  fort  of  guns  ufed  at  fieges  for  making  The  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly.  Drayton. 

the  breaches;  fucb  are  the  24  pounder  and  ail-  Meadows  trim  with  Aa\f\e%  pied.  Milton* 

verine,  the  one  carrying  a  24  And  the  other  an  18  PIEDE.  or  Pibte,  a  town  of  Mexico. 

Y  y  y  %  PIEDMONT, 
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fMEDMONT,  a  country  of  Italy,  with  the   Piedmont  is  the  Po,  which  flowi  out  of  Mount 
*i.devant  title  of  a  principality;  which  before  the   Vif»>.   The  river  Sefia,  the  Doria,  Raltea,  the 
late  revolutionary  war,  belonged  to  the  king  of  ancient  Stura,  the  Tanaro,  and  feveral  others, 
Sardinia,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  imperial  run  into  it.   The  language  of  the  Piedmontefe 
French  empire,  and  divided  into  fix  departments,   is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.   In  this 
Jt  wa«  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Savoy  and  Italy;  on  principality  there  were  before  the  revolution  about 
the  W.  by  France  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterra*  50  earldoms,  15  marquifates,  many  lord  (hips,  and 
*»ea«  and  Oenoa;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  late   20  abbeys.   Turin  is  tbe  chief  city.   See  Tumi*, 
jduchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan ;  extending  The  number  of  inhabitants,  Mr  Watkins  fays,  in 
about  150  miles  from  N.  to  S.  but  much  lefs  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  (now  the  department  of 
-from  E.  toW.   It  is  called  Piedmont,  in  Latin  Mont  Blanc),  amounts  to  3,695, 7*7  fouls,  of 
Pcdtmontium,  from  its  fituation  at  the  foot  of  which  Turin  contains  about  77,000.   During  the 
the  mountains,  or  Alps,  which  feparate  France  late  war,  this  country  was  repeatedly  over-run 
from  Italy.   It  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  but  by  the  troops  of  the  belligerent  powers.  In 
i%  everywhere  very  fruitful.   The  plains  produce  November  1798  the  king  of  Sardinia  left  Turin, 
tine  corn,  Turkey  wheat,  which  fervef  for  bread*  and  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  ;  fooo 
and  with  which  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix  after  which  his  whole  territories  in  Piedmont, 
fye;  the  pods  are  ufed  for  fuel,  and  the  ftalks  Montferrat,  &c.  were  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
being  thick,  ferve  to  mend  the  roads.   The  bills  tbe  French ;  and  erected  into  a  republic.  This 
abound  with  vine*,  which  afford  plenty  of  wine,  form  of  government,  however,  was  foon  over- 
very  lufcious  when  new,  efpecially  the  white,  thrown  by  the  Auftrians,  who  reduced  the  whole 
There  is  alfo  a  tartifh  red  wine,  called  vino  brufco%  country  except  a  few  forts,  in  fummcr  1799  ;  but 
/aid  to  be  very  wholcfome  for  fat  people.   The  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  June  1800,  the 
^weet  wine  is  recommended  as  a  ftnmachic.  The  whole  of  thefe  territories  again  fubmitted  to  the 
fieigbourhood  of  Turin  is  famous  for  fine  fruits,  French.   It  was  not,  however,  till  the  11th 
jind  many  long  walks  of  chefnut  and  mulberry   September  i8o»,  that  their  fate  was  finally  de- 
trees.  Truffles  or  fubterraneous  mufh rooms  grow  termined,  by  a  decree  of  the  French  Confervative 
here  in  great  abundance.   Some  are  black, others  Senate;  whereby  they  were  irrevocably  annexed 
white,  marbled  with  red.   Their  price  is  rated   to  France,  and  divided  into  fix  department?, 
according  to  their  fire.  Sometimes  they  are  found   named  the  Po,  Mar  f  ngo,  Doria,  Sezia,  Stur  a, 
<of  it  or  14  pounds  weight;  and  many  country  and  Tanaro;  the  capitals  of  which  are  Turin, 
people  earn  from  60  to  70  dollars  a-year  merely   Alexandria,  Ivica,  Vercelli,  Coni,  and  AfU.  Of 
py  digging  for  them.   The  trade  in  cattle  is  faid  thefe,  the  department  of  the  Po  fends%  deputies, 
io  bring  into  Piedmont  no  lefs  than  three  millions  Marengo  3,  Doria  a,  Scfia  a,  Stura  3,  and  Tanaro 
«f  livrcs  per  annum.   The  cultivation  of  filk  is  3,  to  the  I.r«  native  Aflcmbly. 
alfo  a  profitable  article,  the  Piedmontefe  filk      (1  )  PIEDMONTESE.*^.  Of  or  belonging  to 
being,  on  account  of  its  finenefs  and  ftrcngth,  Piedmont. 

*ftcerned  the  belt  in  Italy.   The  Piedmontefe      (a.)  Piedmontesb.  The  inhabitants  of 

-gentry  breed  vaft  numbers  of  filk  worms,  under  Piedmont.  The  Piedmontefe  have  more  fenfe 
4he  care  of  their  tenants,  who  have  the  eggs  and  than  the  Savoyards,  but  are  not  fo  finccre.  Some 
tnulberry  leaves  delivered  to  them,  and  in  return  authors  reprefent  them  as  lively,  artful,  and 
f  hey  give  half  the  /ilk  to  their  matter*.  Piedmont  witty,  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  of  Aofta 
was  formerly  divided  into  11  fraall  provinces:  excepted,  who  are  farther  diftinguifhed  by  large 
Piedmont  Proper,  the  valleys  between  France  and  wens,  as  well  as  their  horfes,  dogs,  and  other 
Italy,  the  valley  of  Saluzzo,  the  county  of  Nice,  animals. 

Che  marquifatc  of  Sufa,  the  duchy  of  Aoft,  the  •  PIEDNESS.  n.f.  [from  pied.]  Variegation  ; 
jCanovefe,  the  lordfhip  of  Vercelli,  the  county  of  divetfify  of  colour. 

Aft  i,  and  the  Langcs.  It  was  formerly  omfidered  There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  pudaefs  fhares 
a*  a  part  of  Lombardy,  as  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  With  great  creating  nature,  Shak. 
4he  Alps,  which  feparate  France  from  Italy.  It  *  HELED.  adj.  Perhaps  for  peeled  or  bald  ; 
contains  many  high  mountains,  among  which  or  piled,  or  having  fhort  hair, 
there  arc  rich  and  fruitful  valleys,  as  plcafant  and  Pal'd  prieft,  doft  thou  command  he  be  (hut 
populous  as  any  part  of  Italy.   In  the  mountains  out  r 

are  mines  of  feveral  kinds,  and  the  forclts  affoid  —I  do.  SXak. 
a  great  deal  of  curious  game,  among  which  the  PIENES,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  over  againft 
tumor  *,  an  ufeful  animal.  "  The  tnules  (fiys  Mr  the  harbour  of  Saccai,  famed  not  only  for  the 
Watkins)  are  very  fine  in  this  country;  but  the  beauty  of  its  walks,  to  which  crowds  of  people 
inhabitants  have  other  hearts,  or  rather  monftcrs,  refort  from  the  city,  but  for  a  deity  worfhtpped 
which  they  find  very  fervkeable,  though  vicious  there,  to  which  vail  numbers  of  perfons  devote 
*nd  obftinate.  Thefe  are  produced  by  a  cow  and  themfelves.  They  go  from  his  temple  to  the  fea 
an  afs,  or  rmre  and  bull,  and  called  jumarrrs,  or  fide,  where  they  enter  into  a  boat  provided  for 
fimerri.'*  The  chief  trade  of  this  country  confifts  the  purpofe;  then,  launching  into  the  deep,  they 
;n  hemp  and  filk.  The  fi'Jv  worm  thrives  f<»  well,  throw  themfelves  overboard,  loaded  with  ftoncs, 
(that  many  peafants  make  above  ioe  lb.  of  ftlk  and  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  temple  of  that  deity, 
annually  <  and  it  is  not  only  abundant,  but  which  is  call  Canon,  is  very large  and  lofty,  and  lb 
unlvtrfilly  known  to  be  ftronger  and  finer  than  arc  many  others  in  the  city  itfelt ;  one  in  particular, 
any  in  Italy.  They  alfo  trade  in  corn,  rice,  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  other  countries,  is  thonght 
*       fruits,  f!ix,  and  cattle.   The  chief  rivet  of  the  fineft  in  the  whole  empire. 

(1.)  *  PIEPOWDER 
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(i.)  •  PIEPOWDER  Court,  n.  J.  [from  pied        With  this  fatal  fword,  on  which  I  died, 
foot,  anil  pcuidre,  dufty.]  A  court  held  in  fails  for      I  pierce  her  operwd  back  or  tender  lide.  Drjden* 
redrefi  of  all  diforders  committed  therein.  The  glorious  temple  fh  ill  arife, 

(a.)  Piepowder  Court,  or  Piepoudre  And  with  new  iuftre^Krre  the  neighb'ring  ikies. 
Court,  the  loweft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  Prior. 
expeditious,  court  of  juftice  known  to  the  law  ».  To  touch  the  pallions ;  to  affecr.— 
of  England.  It  is  called  piepoudre  {curia  pedis  ■  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ?  Shak. 
pulvcriziiti),  from  the  dufty  feet  of  thefuitorsj  (».)  •  To  Pierce,  v.  n.  1.  To  make  way  by 
or,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  becaufr  juftice  force  into,  or  through  any  thing  — 
is  there  done  as  fpecdily  as  duft  can  fall  from  the  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart  Sbak. 
foot;  upon  the  ta.ne  principle  that  juftice  among  — There  is  that  fpeaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
the  Jews  was  adruiuiftered  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  fword. — Pnrv.  xii.  18. — Short  arrows,  called 
that  the  proceedings  might  be  the  more  fpetdy  fprights,  were  discharged  out  of  muflcets,  and 
as  well  as  public.  But  the  etymology  given  by  a  would  pierce  through  the  fi  !es  of  Oops,  where  a 
learned  modern  writer  is  much  more  ingenious  bullet  w< mid  not  pierce.  Bacon.  a.  Toftrike:  to 
and  fatisfadory ;  it  being  derived,  according  to   move ;  to  affect. — 

him,  from  pied  puldreaux,  a  pedlar,  in  old  French,         Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility ;  .  . 

and  therefore  lignifying  the  court  of  fuch  petty      And  fay  fhe  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.  Shak. 

chapmen  as  refort  to  fairs  or  markets.    It  is  a  3.  To  enter;  to  dive  as  into  a  fecret.— She  would 

court  of  record  incident  to  every  fair  and  market ;   not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning  than  himfelf 

of  which  the  ftcward  of  him  who  has  the  toll  of  fhould  declare.  Sidney, — All  men  knew  N-itbintel 

the  m.irket  is  the  judge.    It  was  inftituted  to  to  be  an  Ifraelite  ;  but  our  Saviour,  pien  ing  leeDer, 

adminifter  juftice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done   giveth  further  teftimony  of  him.  Hooker.    4.  To 

in  that  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding   affect  feverely.— They  provide  more  piercing 

one.  So  that  the  injury  muft  be  done,  complained   ftatutes  daily  to  chain  up  the  poor.  Sbak. 

of,  heard,  and  determined,  within  the  com  pa  (s  of      PIERCEA.   See  Rivina. 

one  and  the  fame  day,  unlefs  the  fair  continue*      *  PIERCER,  n.  f.  [from  pierce.]    1.  An  inftru- 

longer.  The  court  hath  cognizance  of  all  matters  ment  that  bores  or  penetrates— 

of  contract  that  can  poffibly  arife  within  the         Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  piercer  and  , 

precinct  of  that  fair  or  market ;  and  the  plaintiff  pod,  Tujfer.  ^ 

muft  make  oath  that  the  caufe  of  an  action  arofe  %.  The  part  with  which  infecls  perforate  bodies. 

there.   From,  this  court  a  writ  of  error  lies,  in  — The  hollow  inftrument,  terebra,  we  may  Englifc 

the  nature  of  an  appeal,  to  the  courts  at  Weft-  piercer,  wherewith  many  flies  are  provided.  Raj. 

minfter.  3.  One  who  perforates. 

(1.)  *  PIER.  «./.  [pierret  Fr.]  The  columns  on  *  PIERCINGLY,  adv.  [from  puree.]  Sharply, 
which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raifed.— For  piers  •  PIERCINGNESS.  *./.  [from  piercing.]  Power 
fometimes  wet,  fometimcs  dry,  take  elm.  Bacon,  of  piercing.— We  contemplate  the  vaft  reach  and 
— The  EngliTn  took  the  galley,  and  drew  it  to  compafs  of  our  underftanding,  the  prodigious 
fhore,  and  ufed  the  ftones  to  reinforce  the  pur,  quicknefsaiKl^iVrfiflj-a^// of  its  thought.  Derham. 
Harvard.— The  bridge,  confining  of  four  arches,  (1.)  PIERIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diu  net  of 
is  the  length  of  62a  Englilh  feet  and  an  half;  the  Macedonia,  contained  between  the  mouths  of  the 
dimenfions  of  the  arches  are  as  follows,  in  Englifh  rivers  Ludias  and  Peneus;  extended  by  Strabo 
rncafurc;  the  height  of  the  firft  arch  109  feet,  the  beyond  the  Ludias,  to  the  Alios  on  the  N.  and 
diftance  between  the  piers  73$  feet ;  in  the  fecond  on  the  S.  no  farther  than  the  Aliacmon,  along  the 
arch,  the  di fiance  of  the  pier  is  S30  feet  j  in  the  W.  fide  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus. 
third  the  diftance  is  109  feet;  in  the  fourth  the  (a.)  Pieria  of  Syria,  the  N.  part  of  Seleucia, 
diftance  is  138  feet.  Arbutbnot.  on  the  Antiochena,  fi  mated  on  the  Sinus  Ifficus, 

(a.)  Pier,  in  building,  denotes  a  mafs  of  ft  one,  and  lying  next  Cilicia  on  the  NW. 
&c.  oppofed  by  way  of  fortrefs  to  tfe  force  of      (1.)   PIERIDES,   in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
the  fea,  or  a  great  river,  for  the  fecurtty  of  fhips  daughters  of  Picrus,  a  Macedonian  prince,  who, 
that  lie  at  harbour  in  any  haven.  prefuming  to  difpute  with  the  Mufes  for  the 

(3.)  Piers  of  a  Bridge.   See  Bridge,  §  I.  3.  prize  of  poetry,  were  turned  into  magpies.  They 

(1.)  PIERA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fountain   were  alfo  called  Pveonides. 
of  Peloponnefus,  between  Elis  and  Olympus.      (a.)  Pierides,  a  name  of  the  Mufes,  front 
Pauf.  v.  c.  16.  mount  Pieris  in  Theflaly,  which  was  con  fee  rated 

(a.)  Pibra,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of  to  them;  or,  according  to  others,  from  Pierus,  a 
Spain,  in  Catalouia,  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Theflalian  poet,  who  was  the  firft  who  facrificed 
Barcelona.  to  them.   See  Pieris. 

PIERBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  fixteen  miles  .  PIERINO  del  Vaoa,  an  eminent  Italian 
TCKW*  of  < i rem.  painter,  born  of  poor  parents  in  Tufcany  about 

PIERCE,  James.   See  Peirce.  the  year  ijoo.   He  was  placed  apprentice  with  a 

1 1.)  *  To  Pierce,  v.  a.  [percer,  Fr.]  1.  To  grocer  in  Florence;  but  a  painter  named  Fagat 
penetrate ;  to  enter  ;  to  force  a  way  into. —  taking  him  to  Rome,  he  was  called  DelFagat  from 

Steed  threatens  fteed  in  high  and  boaftful  living  with  him,  his  real  name  being  Buonacorfi. 
neighs,  After  Raphael's  death,  he  joined  with  Julio 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear.  Sbak.  Romano  and  Francis  Penni  to  finifti  the  works  in 

— They  have  pierced  themfelves  through  with  the  Vatican,  which  were  left  imperfect  by  their 
jnany  furrows,  x  Tim.  vi.  10..—      .  ,  common  matter ;  and,  to  confirm  their  friendlhip, 

married 
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married  Penni's  flfter.   He  gained  the  higheft  three  wards;  the  middle,  which  ii  properly  St 

reputation  by  his  performances  in  the  palace  of  Peter's,  begins  at  the  fort,  and  runs  wed  to  the 

prince  Doria  at  Genoa ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his  battery  of  St  Nicholas.   Under  the  walls  of  the 

bu fined  drained  his  fpirits  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  fecond  ward  fhips  at  anchor  ride  more  fecurely 

tor  he  died  in  1547-    Of  all  Raphael's  difciples,  than  under  the  fort,  on  which  account  this  ward 

Pierino  kept  the  charafter  of  bis  matter  longeft,  is  called  the  Anchorage,   The  third  ward,  called 

i.  e.  his  exterior  charader  and  manner  of  defigning;  the  Gallery,  extends  along  the  Tea-fide  from  Fort 

for  he  fell  very  fhort  of  the  fineoefs  of  Raphael's  St  Peter  to  the  Jcfuit's  River,  and  is  the  mo  ft 

thinking.                           t  populous  part  of  the  city.   The  houfea  of  St 

PIERI8,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  Peter's  ward  are  neat,  commodious,  and  elegant, 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  name  to  Pieria  of  particularly  thofe  of  the  governors,  and  the  other- 
Macedonia;  taking  its  name  from  PieniB,  a  poet,  officers.  The  parifli  church  of  St  Peter  is  a 
who  was  the  firft  that  facrificed  to  the  Mufes,  magnificent  ftone  building  which  belonged  to  the 
thence  called  Pierides.  Jefuits,  with  a  noble  front  of  the  Doric  order. 

PIEROUAGAMIS,  a  nation  of  North  American  The  church  of  the  Anchorage,  which  belongs  to 

Indians,  who  inhabit  the  NW.  bank  of  Lake  St  the  Jacobine  friars,  is  likewife  of  ft  one.   It  is  a 

John,  in  Lower  Canada.  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  is  built  with 

(i0  PIERRE  d'Autommb,  a  French  name,  tolerable  regularity    The  houfes  are  moftly  con- 

tranflatcd  from  the  Chinefe,  of  a  medicinal  ft  one,  ftructed  of  a  grey  pumice-rtone  or  lava,  which  is 

celebrated  in  the  eaft  for  curing  all  diforders  of  the  found  on  the  ftrand  ;  and  the  high  ftreet  is,  ac- 

lungs.  Many  think  it  had  its  name  of  the  autumn  cording  to  Drlfert, above  an  Englifh  mile  io  length. 

Jlone  from  its  being  only  to  be  made  at  that  feafon  of  It  is  fuppoied  to  contain  about  aooo  houfes,  and 

the  year ;  but  it  certainly  may  be  made  at  all  times.  30,000  inhabitants,  including  negroes.   St  Pierre, 

The  Chinefe  chemifts  refer  the  various  parts  of  with  the  whole  of  the  iflaod,  was  taken  from  the 

the  body  to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  and  French  in  March  1794,  by  the  Britifh  land  and  lea 

thus  they  refer  the  lungs  to  autumn.   This  is  forces  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jervis; 

evident  in  their  writings,  and  thus  the  ftonc  for  1*5  veffels  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  ifland, 

difeafes  of  the  lungs  came  to  be  called  autumn  and  of  great  value,  were  captured,  71  of  which 

Jlone.    It  is  prepared  as  follows:  They  put  30  were  in  the  harbour  of  St  Pierre.   But  the  ifland 

pints  of  the  urine  of  a  ftrong  and  healthy  young  was  reftored  by  the  treaty  of  peace  In  1801. 

man  into  a  large  iron  pot,  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle  (i.)  P1ERUS,  the  father  of  the  nine  Pierides. 

fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  they  add  to  it,  drop  (a — 6.)  Pierus,  in  geography,  x.  A  mountain 

by  drop,  about  a  large  tea- cup  full  of  rape  oil.  of  Theffaly  facred  to  the  Mules:  a.  A  town  of 

They  then  leave  it  on  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  Theffaly  {Pauf.  vii.  %%.) :  3.  A  river  of  Pelopon- 

evaporated  to  a  thick  fubftance  like  black  mud.  It  nefus :  4,  5.  A  mountain  and  lake  of  Macedonia, 

is  then  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and  laid  on  a  flat  iron  PIETAS,  a  deity  of  the  Romans.   See  Piety, 

to  dry,  fo  that  it  may  be  powdered  very  fine.  This  N°  a. 

powder  is  moiftened  with  frefh  oil,  and  the  mafs  (t.)  PIETISTS,  a  religious  left  fprung  up 

is  put  into  a  double  crucible,  furrounded  with  among  the  Proteftants  of  Germany,  a  kind  of  mean 

coals,  where  it  ftands  till  it  be  thoroughly  dried  between  the  Quakers  of  England  and  the  Quietifts 

again.   This  is  again  powdered,  and  put  into  a  of  the  Romifh  church.  They  defpife  all  forts  of 

china  vefTel,  which  being  covered  with  filk  cloth  ecclefiaftical  polity,  all  fchool  theology,  and  all 

and  a  double  paper,  they  pour  on  it  boiling  water,  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  give  themfelves  up  to 

which  makes  its  way,  drop  by  drop,  through  thefe  contemplation  and  myftic  theology.   Many  grofs 

coverings,  till  fo  mnch  is  got  in  as  is  fufficient  errors  are  charged  on  the  Pietifts,  in  a  book  cnti- 

to  reduce  it  to  a  pafte.   This  pafte  is  well  mixed  tied  Manipulus  Ob/ervationum  Antip'tetijicarum  : 

together  in  the  vefTel  it  is  kept  in,  and  this  is  put  but  they  have  much  of  the  air  of  polemical  exag- 

into  a  vefTel  of  water,  and  the  whofc  fet  over  the  geration.    Indeed  there  are  Pietifts  of  various 

five.  The  matter  thus  becomes  again  dried  in  balneo  kinds:    Some  running  into  grofs  illufions,  and 

man*,  and  is  then  finifhed.    Ob/erv./ur  les  Cout  carrying  their  errors  to  the  overturning  of  a  great 

de  PA/fe,  p.  158.  part  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine,  while  others  are 

(a.)  Pierre,  St,  Euftace  de,  a  brave  French  only  vifionaries;  and  others  are  very  boneft  and 

patriot,  who  devoted  his  life  to  fave  his  country,  good,  though  perhaps  mifguided,  people.  They 

See  Calais,  N°  1.  have  been  difgufted  with  the  coldnefs  and  forma. 

(3.)  Pierre,  St,  a  large  river  in  North  Ame-  lity  of  other  churches,  and  have  thence  become 

rica,  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  charmed  with  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Pietifts,  and 

and  navigable  to  its  foorce.   It  falls  into  the  attached  to  their  party,  without  giving  into  the 

Miffiffippi.  groffeft  of  their  errors.   See  Mo/heim's  Bed.  Hi/- 

•  (4.)  Pibrrk,  St,  or  St  Peter's,  the  capital  of  tory,  vol.  iv.  p.  454. 

Martinico,  was  built  in  r66j,  to  overawe  the  (a.)  Pietists,  otherwife  called  the  Brrtbren 

mutineers  of  the  ifland,  who  rebelled  againft  its  and  Sifiers  of  the  Pious  and  CbriJHan  Schools*  a  fo- 

proprietors,  the  fecond  Weft  India  company,  who  ciety  formed  in  the  year  1678  by  Nicholas  Barre, 

were  at  tht  fame  time  the  proprietors  of  all  the  and  obliged  by  their  engagements  to  devote  them- 

French  Antilles.   It  is  fituatcd  on  the  weft  fide  felves  to  the  education  of  poor  children  of  both 

of  the  ifland.   The  town  extends  along  the  fhore,  fexes. 

and  a  battery  that  commands  the  road  is  erected  PIETOLA,  a  town  of  the  Italian  republic,  in 

on  tire  weft  fide,  which  is  waflied  by  the  river  the  dep.  of  the  MinCio,  anciently  called  Andes% 

Royolan,  or  St  Peter.   The  town  is  divided  into  within  two  Italian  miles  of  Mantua,  famous  for 

being 
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being  the  birth-place  of  Virgil ;  on  which  account  vered  that  the  younger  brother  was  innocent,  hut 

Bonaparte  granted  the  citizens  an  indemnification  even  made  him  confcfs  it  himfelf;  //  is  true,  Sir, 

for  their  loffes  during  the  war,  and  erected  an  laid  the  youngeft  all  in  tears,  I  have  accufed  myftlf 

obelifk  to  the  poet's  memory,  in  1797.  f*{f<ly  i  but  J  have  veryjrong  reafonsfor  fb  doing, 

PIETRA,  the  name  of  1 1  towns  of  Naples,  1  My  mother  bat  keen  dead  for  fome  time,  and  ber 

of  Etruria,  and  1  of  Corfica.  corps  is  not  yet  buried ;  I  have  a  fifter  alfo  -who  is 

PIETRO,  St,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  marriageable,  but  is  not  yet  difpoftd  of  :  theft  things 

anciently  called  Hieraeum,  7  miles  from  the  S.  which  my  brother  is  capable  of  managing,  I  am  not, 

coaft  of  Sardinia ;  15  miles  long-  and  3  broad.   It  and  therefore  defire  to  die  in  bis  flead.   Voucbfafe  to 

was  taken  by  the  French  republicans  in  1793,  but  admit  my  te/Hmony.   The  commiffioncr  gave  an 

retaken  foon  after.   Lon.  t6.  18.  E.  Feiro.   Lat.  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  court,  and  the 

xo.  8.  N.  emperor  pardoned  the  criminal." 

(1.)  *  PIETY.  n.f.  {pittas,  Li*,  pete,  Fr.]  1.      (1.)  *  PIG.  n.f.  {bigge,  Dutch.]    1.  A  young 

Difchar^e  of  dutf  to  God.— What  piety,  pity,  for-  fow  or  boar.— Some  men  there  are  lose  not  a  gap. 

titnde,  did  JEneas  poflefs  beyond  bis  companions  ?  ing  pig.  Sbak.— 

Peacbam  on  Poetry.—  Alba,  from  the  white  fow  nam'd, 

'Till  future  infancy,  baptiz'd  by  thee,  That  for  her  thirty  fucking  pigs  was  fam'd. 

Grow  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piety.       Prior.  Dryden. 

There  be  who  faith  prefer  and  piety  to  God.  — The  fleih -meats  of  an  eafy  digeftion,  are  pig, 

Milton,  lamb,  rabbit,  and  chicken.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 
— Praying  for  them  would  make  them  as  glad  to  a.  An  oblong  mafs  of  lead  or  unforged  iron,  or 
fee  their  fervartts  eminent  in  piety  as  themfelves.  mafs  of  metal  melted  from  the  ore  is  called,  I 
Law.  a.  Duty  to  parents  or  thofe  in  fupexior  know  not  why,  fowmttal,  and  pieces  of  that  me- 
diation.—  tal  are  called  pigs. — 

Pope's  filial  piety  excels,  A  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead, 

Whatever  Grecian  ftory  tells.  Swift.      May  hurt  the  very  ableft  head.  .  Pope. 

(a  )  Piety  is  a  virtue  which  denotes- venera-      (a.)  Pig,  in  zoology.  SeeSus. 
tion  for  the  Deity,  and  love  and  tendernefs  to  our      (3.)  Pio,  Guinea.   See  Cavu,  N°  V. 
friends.    This  diftinguifhed  virtue,  like  many      (4.)  Pig  Iroh.   Sec  I*oh,  §  ia. 
others,  received  among  the  Romans  divine  ho-      (5.)  Pig  Nut.  SeeBuNiun. 
nours,  and  was  one  of  their  deities.  AcilrusGtabrio      (6.)  Pig  of  lead,  the  8th  pari  of  a  father, 

firft  eredted  a  temple  to  this  divinity,  which  he  did  amounting  to  ajo  pounds  weight, 
upon  the  fpot  on  which  a  woman  had  fed  with  her      *  To  Pig.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  farrow  | 

own  milk  her  aged  father,  who  had  been  impri-  to  bring  pigs. 

foned  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  deprived  of  all      PIGALLE,  John  Baptift,  a  celebrated  fculptor, 

aliments.   The  (lory  is  well  known,  and  is  given  born  at  Paris  ip  1714*   He  became  chancellor  of 

at  length  in  books  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  the  academy  of  painting,  and  knight  of  St  Michael, 

fchool-boy.  (See  Filial  Piety,  alfo  CUerodediv,  He  went  to  Italy,  and  returned  infpired  with  the 

1. and  Valtrivu  Maximus.$,  c.4.)  If  piety  was  thus  genius  of  the  great  artifls.    His  moft  valued 

praitifed  and  thus  honoured  in  Heathen  antiquity,  works  are  a  Mercury  and  a  Venus,  which  he 

it  ought  not  to  be  lefsfo  among  Chriftians,  to  whom  made  by  order  of  Lewis  XV.  as  prefents  to  the 

its  nature  is  better  defined,  and  to  the  practice  of  K.  of  Prufiia.  He  alio  carved  a  ftatue  of  Voltaire, 

which  they  have  motives  of  greater  cogency,  with  many  other  admired  pieces.  He  died  at  Pa- 

(3.)  Piety,  Filial.  The  following  example  of  ria,  in  1785. 
filial  piety  is  taker/from  Du  Halde's  defcription  of      PIGANIOL  dk  la  Force,  John  Ayraar  De, 

China:  "  In  the  commencement  of  the  dynafty  of  a  native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  family,  who  ap- 

the  Tang,  Loutao-tfong,  who  was  difaffected  to  plied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  geogra- 

the  government,  being  accufed  of  a  fault  which  phy,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  France.   He  alfo  tra- 

toucned  his  life,  obtained  leave  from  thofe  who  veiled  for  improvement.   His  chief  works  are,  1. 

had  him  in  cuftody,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  An  Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Defcription  of 

Tao  to  one  of  his  deceafed  friends.  He  managed  France;  the  largeft  edition  is  that  of  1753,  in  i-g 

matters  lb  well,  that  giving  his  keepers  the  flip,  vols.  iamo.  a.  A  Defcription  of  Paris,  in  10  volsi 

he  fled  to  the  houfe  of  Lou  Nan-kin,  with  whom  x-arao;  of  which  he  publifhed  an  abridgement,  in 

he  had  a  friendfhip,  and  there  hid  himteif.   Lou  a  vols.  iamo.  x  3.  A  Defcription  of  the  Cattle  and 

Nan-kin,  notwithstanding  the  ftrict  fearcb  that  Park  of  Verfailles,  Marly,  &c.  in  a  vols,  iamo* 

was  made,  and  the  feverity  of  the  court  againft  Piganoil  had  alfo  a  concern  with  Abbe"  Nadal  in 

thofe  who  concealed  prifoners  that  have  efcaped,  the  Journal  of  Trevouu.   He  died  at  Paris  in  Feb. 

would  not  betray  his  friend.    However,  the  mat-  1753,  aged  80.   He  was  as  much  refpected  foi? 

ter  being  difcovcred,  Lou  Nan  kin  was  imprifon-  his  manners  as  for  his  talents.   To  a  profound 

ed ;  and  they  were  juft  on  the  point  of  proceed-  and  varied  knowledge  he  united  a  great  probity  and 

ing  againtt  him,  when  his  younger  brother  pre-  honour,  and  all  the  politenefs  of  a  courtier, 
fenting  himfelf  before  the  judge,  faid,  It  is  I,  Sir,      (1.)  *  PIGEON,  n.f.  [pigeon,  Fr.]  A  fowl  bred 

who  have  bidden  the  prifoner ;  it  is  I  who  ought  to  in  a  cote,  or  a  fmall  houfe ;  in  fome  places  called 

die,  and  not  my  elder  brother.  The  eldeft  maintain-  dovecote. — 

ed,  that  his  younger  brother  had  accufed  himiclf         This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas, 
wrongfully,  and  w,as  not  at  all  culpable.   The  Slutk. 

judge  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  fagacity,  fifted  —A  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  G<n.  xv.  9. — 

both  parties  fo  effectually,  that  be  not  only  difee-  Perceiving  tbrt  the  pigeon  bad  loft  a  piece  of  her 
a  tail, 
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tail,  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks  row- 
ing with  all  their  might,  they  pafled  fafe,  only  the 
end  of  their  poop  was  bruifed.   Raleigh. — 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  band. 

Dryden. 

—See  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  covered  with  both 
fexes  like  the  outfide  of  a  pigeon  houfe.  Addifon.— 
A  pigeon-boufe  or  oven, 

To  bake  one  loaf,  to  keep  one  dove  in.  Swift. 

(a.)  PiGf  on:    See  Columba,  §  I,  i — 7. 

(3/  Pigeon,  Peter  Charles  Francis,  curate  and 
afterwards  rector  or  vicar  of  Bayeux,  one  of  the 
numberlefs  victims  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  Jaco- 
bin rage  and  infidelity,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution.  Although  a  roan  of  not  only 
fincere  piety,  but  of  uncommon  raildnef6  and  hu- 
manity, yet,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths 
impofed  by  the  republicans,  he  and  his  family  were 
at  firft  infulted  and  persecuted  in  the  cruelleft  man- 
ner,  and  he  himfelf  was  at  laft  murdered  on  the 
aoth  Aug.  1793  in  his  38th  year. 

(4.)  Pigeon,  in  geography,  an  ifland  in  Port- 
Royal  Bay  on  the  coaft  of  Martinico,  ftrongly  for- 
tified. 

(5,6.)  Pigbon,  Big  and  Little,  two  rivers 
of  TenefTee,  which  rife  in  the  Great  Iron  Moun- 
tains and  fall  into  French  Broad  River;  the  latter 
3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nolachuchy,  the 
former  9  miles  above  little  Pigeon. 

(7.)  Pigbon,  Carrier.  See  Carrier,  §  3; 
and  Columba,  §  1,  N°  4. 

(8.)  Pigeon  Pea.   See  Cytisus,  §  L,  N°  2. 

(1.)  #  PIGEON-FOOT.  n.f.  [geranium  ]  An 
herb.  Ain/auortb. 

(a.)  Pigeon-Foot  is  a  fpecies  of  Geranium. 

(1.)  Pigeon-House,  n.  /.  a  houfe  erefted  full 
x>f  holes  within  for  the  keeping,  breeding,  &c.  of 
pigeons,  otherwise  called  a  Dove-cote.  Any 
lord  of  a  manor  may  bui-d  a  pigeon-houfe  on  his 
land,  but  a  tenant  cannot  do  it  without  the  lord's 
licence.  When  perfons  fhoot  at  or  kill  pigeons 
within  a  certain  diftance  of  the  pigeon-houfe.  they 
are  liable  to  pay  a  forfeiture.  For  a  pigeon-houfe, 
no  fituation  is  mi-re  proper  than  the  middle  of  a 
fpacious  court-yard,  becaufe  pigeons  are  natural- 
ly of  a  timorous  difpofition,  and  the  leaft  noifc 
they  hear  frightens  them.  As  to  its  form,  the 
round  Aiould  be  preferred  to  the  fquare  ones ;  be- 
caufe rats  cannot  fo  eafily  come  at  them  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  alfo  much  more  com- 
modious; becaufe  you  may,  by  means  of  a  ladder 
turning  upon  an  axis,  vifit  all  the  nefts  in 
the  houfe,-  without  the  lead  difficulty ;  which 
cannot  be  fo  eafily  done  in  a  fquare  houfe.  To 
hinder  rats  from  climbing  up  the  outfide  of  the 
pigeon-houfe,  the  wall  fhould  be  covered  with 
tin  plates  to  a  certain  height ;  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  will  be  fufficient;  but  they  fhould  project 
out  3  or  4  inches  at  the  top,  to  prevent  their 
clambering  any  higher.  The  pigeon-houfe  fhould 
be  placed  near  water,  that  the  pigeons  may  car- 
ry it  to  their  young  ones ;  and  their  carrying  it  in 
their  bills  will  warm  it,  and  render  it  more  whole- 
fomc  in  cold  weather.  The  boards  that  cover 
the  pigeon-houfe  fhould  be  well  joined  together, 
that  no  rain  may  penetrate  through  it:  and  the 
whole  building  fhould  be  covered  with  hard  plaf- 
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ter,  and  white- warned  within  and  without,  white 
being  the  moft  pleafing  colour  to  pigeons.  There? 
muft  be  no  window,  or  other  opening  in  the  pi- 
geon-houfe to  the  E.  tbefe  fhould  always  face  the 
S.  for  pigeon*  are  very  fond  of  the  fun,  cfpecially 
in  winter.  The  nefts  or  covers  in  a  pigeon-houfe 
fhould  confift  of  fquare  holes  made  in  the  .  walls, 
of  a  fize  fufficiswt  to  admit  the  cock  and  hen  to 
ftand  in  them.  The  firft  range  of  thefe  nefts 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
that  the  wall  underneath  being  fmooth,  the  rats 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  them.  Thefe  nefts 
fhould  be  placed  in  quincunx  order,  and  not  di- 
rectly over  one  another.  Nor  muft  they  be  con- 
tinued any  higher  than  within  three  feet  of  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  the  upper  row  fhould  be  co- 
vered with  a  board  projecting  a  confiderable  dis- 
tance from  the  wall,  for  fear  the  rats  fhould  find 
means  to  climb  the  outfide  of  the  houfe. 

(2.)  Pigbon-House,  a  bill  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Zealand,  abounding  with  pigeons.  Lon.  209.  42* 
W.  Lat.  39.  19.  S,. 

(t.)  Pigeon  Island,  an  ifland  near  the  E.  coaft 
of  Ceylon,  1 0  miles  NNW.  of  Trinkaroaly. 

(2.)  Pigeon  Island,  an  ifland  8  miles  from 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  15  from  Onore.  Lon. 
74.  6-  E.   Lat.  14.  1.  N. 

*  Pigeon livered.  adj.  [pigeon  and  liver.'} 
Mild;  foft;  gentle. — 

I  am  pigeonliver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppreffion  bitter.  SJbaJk. 

*  PIGGIN.  *./.  In  the  northern  provinces,  a 
fmall  veffel. 

PIGHIUS,  Stephen  Vinand,  a  learned  ami. 
quary,  born  at  Cam  pen  in  Overyflel,  in  1520.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  patronifed  by  Card. 
Granvelle,  who  made  him  his  librarian.  The 
learned  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  firft  good 
edition  of  Valerius  Maximus,  in  1585,  8vo.  He 
became  preceptor  to  Pr.  Charles  of  Juliers,  who 
dying,  he  v»  rote  a  panegyric  upon  him,  on  which 
his  father  Pr.  William  made  him  canon  of  San- 
ten,  where  he  died  in  1604,  aged  84.  His  Anna- 
tes, feu  Fafli  Roma  nor  urn  Magijlratuum  et  Provin* 
ciarum,  were  publilhed  by  Schottus  in  1615,  iu 
3  vols.  fol. 

*  FIGHT,  old  prcter.  and  part.  pafT.  of  pittk. 
Pitched:  placed;  fixed;  drtermimcd.  Not  in  ufc. 

An  hideous  rouk  is  pight, 
Of  mighty  Mai;nes  ftone.  Spenfer. 

The  body  big  and  might  pi^hu 
Thoroughly  tooted  and  wondrous  height. 

Spea/er. 

Then  brought  fhe  me  into  this  defert  vaft, 
And  by  my  wretched  lover's  Gde  me  pight. 

Spenfer. 

Stay  yet,  you  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upou  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Shak. 

When  I  difuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
I  found  him  pight  to  do  it.  Sbak. 
(1.)  *  PIGMENT.  n.f  [pigmentum,  Lat-1 
Paint ;  colour  to  be  laid  on  any  body.— Confider 
about  the  opacity  of  the  corpufcules  of  black  pig. 
meats.  Boyle. 

(2.)  Pigments,  preparations  ufed  by  painters, 
dyers,  Sec.  to  impart  colours  to  bodies,  or  to  imi- 
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tatc  particular  colours.  See  Colour-Making,  the  children  of  Ifrael  encamped,  juft  before  their* 

and  Dysing.  entering  the  Red  Sea.  (Wells.) 

(i.)  PIGMIES,  a  people  of  Ethiopia.   See  E-      PIISSKER,  in  ichthyology,  u  a  fifh  of  the  a  u  s* 

THioria,  §  3.  tela  kind,  commonly  called  the  feffil  mvjlda,  of 

(a.)  Pigmies,  Isle  or,  an  iflet  of  Scotland,  foffil  fijb.   They  are  generally  found  as  long  at  * 

near  Lewes,  fo  named  becaufe  bones  refembling  roan's  hand  is  broad,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger? 

human  bones,  but  of  very  fmall  dimenfions,  have  but  they  fometimes  grow  much  longer :  the  bach 

.  been  dug  up  in  it.  is  grey  with  a  nomber  of  fpois  and  traverfe  ftreak* , 

(3.)  *  Pigmy.  n.f.  [pigmee,  Fr.  pygmavs,  Lat.  partly  black  and  partly  blue;  the  belly  is  yellowv 

wytiLxifr*]  A  fmall  nation,  fabled  to  be  devoured  and  fpotted  with  red,  white,  and  black;  the  whiter 

by  the  cranes ;  thence  any  thing  mean  or  incon-  are  the  larger,  the  others  look  as  if  they  were 

itderable :  it  fiiould  be  written  with  a  y,  pygmy. —  made  with  the  point  of  a  needle ;  and  there  hi  on 

Of  fo  low  a  ftature,  that,  in  relation  to  the  other,  each  fide  a  longitudinal  black  And  white  1  me. 

they  appear  as  pigmies.   Heyljn. —  There  are  fome  ftefhy  excrefcences  at  the  month* 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  fword  and  fhield  which  are  expanded  in  fwiroming,  but  contracted 

The  pigmy  takes.  Dryden.  when  out  of  the  water.  Thefe  fifhes  run  into  ca- 

— The  cri ticks  may  difcover  fuch  beauties  in  the  vernsof  the  earth,  in  the  fides  of  rivers,  in  martby 

anticnt  poetry,  as  may  efcape  the  comprehenfion  places,  and  penetrate  a  great  way,  and  are  often 

of  us  pigmies  of  a  more  limited  genius.  Garth. —  dug  up  at  a  diftance  from  waters.    Often,  when 

It  might  have  been  a  pigm/s  tomb.     Swift,  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers  fwcll  beyond  their 

*  PIGNORATION.  n.J.  [pignoro,  Lat.]  The  banks,  and  again  cover  them,  they  make  their 
aft  of  pledging.  way  out  of  the  earth  into  the  water;  and  when 

PI  G  NO  K I  US,  Lawrence^  learned  Italian,  born  it  deferts  them,  they  are  often  left  in  vaft  numbers 

at  Padua,  in  15  71,  and  bred  an  ecclefiaftic.  He  upon  the  ground,  and  become  a  prey  to  fwine# 

made  deep  refearches  into  antiquity,  and  publilh-  It  is  thought  to  be  much  of  the  fame  kind  with 

cd  feveral  curious  works  in  Italian  and  Latin,  par-  the  fifgum  fifh ;  and  it  is  indeed  poffihle  that  the 

ticularly  Men/a  IJiaca,  on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  pscilia  of  Schoncfeldt  is  the  fame. 
TJhe  great  Galileo  procured  him  the  offer  of  a      (1  )  *  PIKE.  *./.  [fiicque,  Pr.  his  fnout  being 

profeflbrfhip  at  Pifa,  but  he  declined  it.  In  1630,  fharp.   Skinner  and  Junius.]    t.  The  luce  or  pike 

be  was  made  a  canon  in  Trevifo,  but  died  of  the  is  the  tyrant  of  the  frefh  waters :  Sir  Francis  Ba- 

plaguc  in  1631.  con  obferves  the  pike  to  be  the  longeft  lived  of  any 

ft.)  •  PIGNUT.  n.J.  [pig  and  nut.}  An  earth  frefh  water  fifh,  and  yet  he  computes  it  to  be  not 

nut.—  ufually  above  forty  years;  and  others  think  it  to 

I  with  my  loag  nails  will  dig  thee  pignuts.  be  not  above  ten  years:  he  is  a  folitary,  melancholy 

Sbak.  and  bold  fifh ;  he  breeds  but  once  a  year,  and  hi« 

(a.)  Pig-nuts.   See  Bunium.  time  of  breeding  or  fpawning  is  ufually  about  the 

*  PIGSNEY.  n.f.  [piga,  Sax.  a  girl.]  A  word  end  of  February,  or  form;  what  later,  m  March, 
of  endearment  to  a  girl.  It  is  ufed  by  Butler  for  as  the  weather  proves  colder  or  warmer ;  and  his 
Ike  eye  of  a  woman,  I  believe,  improperly. —  manner  of  breeding  is  thus ;  a  he  and  a  (he  pike 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly  will  ufually  go  together  out  of  a  river  into  fome 

With  that  one,  and  that  other pigfnej.    Hudib.  ditch  or  creek,  and  the  fpawner  carts  her  eggs, 

PIGUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  leather-  and  the  meltcr  hovers  over  bar  all  the  time  fhe  is 

mouthed  fifh,  very  much  refembling  the  common  cafting  her  fpawn,  but  touches  her  not*  Walton** 

carp ;  being  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize,  and  its  Angler. — In  a  pound  into  which  were  put  feveral 

eyes,  fins,  and  flefhy  palate,  exactly  the  fame;  fifh  and  two  pikes  %  upon  drawing  it  fome  years  af- 

from  the  gills  to  the  tail  there  is  a  crooked  dot-  terwards  there  were  left  no  fifh,  but  the  pikes 

ted  line;,  the  back  and  fides  are  bluifh,  and  the  grown  to  a  prodigious  fize,  having  devoured  the 

belly  reddtfh.  It  is  covered  with  large  fcales,  from  other  fifh  and  their  numerous  fpawn.  Hale.-" 

the  middle  of  each  of  which  there  rifes  a  fine  The  pile,  the  tyrant  of  the  floods.  Pope. 

pellucid  prickle,  which  is  very  fharp.   It  is  an  a.  [Pique,  Fr.}  A  long  lance  ufed  by  the  foot  fol- 

excellent  fifh  for  the  table,  being  perhaps  prefe-  diers,  to  keep  off  the  horfe  to  which  bayonets 

rable  to  the  carp :  and  it  is  in  feafon  in  the  months  have  fucceeded. — 

of  March  and  April.  It  is  caught  in  lakes  in  fome  Beat  you  the  drum  that  it  fpeak  mournfully, 

parts  of  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  though  Trail  your  fteel  pikes.     \  Shak. 

without  a  name.  Artedi  fays  it  is  a  fpecies  of  He  wanted  pikes  to  Tet  before  his  archers, 

cyprinus,  and  he  flues  it  the  cypHnus  called  pich  Sbak. 

and  pigus.  — Their  pikes  they  drained  in  both  hands,  and 

*  PIGWIDGEON. it./  This  word  is  ufed  by  therewith  their  buckler  in  the  left,  the  one  end 
Drayton  as  the  name  of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of  of  the  pike  againft  the  right  foot,  the  other  breaft 
eant  word  for  any  thing  petty  or  fmall.—  high  againft  the  enemy.  Hayward.— 

By  Scotch  iovafion  he  was  made  a  prey  A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike.  Hudibras. 

To  fuch  pigtwidgton  myrmidons  as  they.  3.  A  fork  ufed  in  hufbandry ;  a  pitch-fork. — 

deaveland.  A  pike  to pike  them  up  handfome  to  drie. 

PI-IIAHIROTH,  a  mouth  or  narrow  pafs-bc-  Tufer. 

tween  two  mountains,  called  Cbiroth  or  Biretbt  — Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes.    Sbak.  4. 

and  lying  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  W.  Among  turners,  two  iron  fprings  between  which 

toaft  of  the  Arabian  gulph  ;  before  which  mouth  any  thing  to  be  turned  is  fattened.   Hard  wood, 

V^XWlWK.            •               .  :;,                      Z**  prepared 
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prepared  for  the  lathe  with  rafping,  they  pitch  be-  veral  of  them  nearly  of  the  fame  fixe,  to  fee  what 
tween  the  pikes.  Moxon.  ftriving  and  fighting  there  will  be  for  the  beft  bin 

(a.)  Pixe,  in  ichthyology.  See  Esox.  The  that  are  thrown  in.  The  moft  convenient  place 
pike  never  fwims  in  (hoals  as  mod  other  fifhes  do,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  and  where  there 
nut  always  lies  alone;  and  is  fo  bold  and  rave,  is  about  half  a  yard  depth  of  water;  for,  thus, 
nous,  that  he  will  fcize  upon  altnoft  any  thing  lefs  the  offal  of  the  feedings  will  all  lie  in  one  place, 
than  himfelf.  lnftances  of  the  voracity  of  thefe  and  the  deep  water  will  fcrve  for  a  place  to  re- 
fillies  are  fo  numerous  and  well  known,  that  it  is  tire  into  and  reft  in,  and  will  be  always  clean  aad 
unneceffary  to  quote  them.  They  breed  but  in  order. 
'  once  a  year,  in  March.   They  are  found  in  altnoft      (3.)  Pike,  in  war,  an  offenfive  weapon,  con- 

all  frefh  waters*,  but  very  different  in  goodnefs,  fitting  of  a  wooden  fhaft,  i»  or  14  feet  long,  wit! 

accordiag  to  the  nature  of  the  places  where  a  flat  ftcel  head,  pointed,  called  the/peer.  This 

th^y  live.   The  fincft  pikes  arc  found  in  clear  ri-  weapon  was  long  in  ufe  among  the  infantry  ;  bet 

\\:rs ;  thofe  in  ponds  and  meres  arc  inferior,  and  now  the  bayonet,  which  is  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of 

the  worft  are  thofc  of  the  fen  ditches.   They  are  the  firclork,  is  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 
very  plentiful  in  thefe  laft  places,  where  the  wa-      (t.)7'oPiRE,  v.  a.   To  murder  with  a  pike, 

ter  i?  feu!  and  coloured  ;  and  their  food,  fuch  as  This  verb  owes  its  origin  ind  ufe  in  this  fenfe,  to 

frocsand  the  like,  plentiful  hut  coarfe ;  fo  that  the  horrurs  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  fo 

Iney  grow  largc^  but  arc  yelfowifh  and  high  bcj.  ntany  uMortunate  prifonera  were  piked  to  death 

Bed,  and  differ  greatly  from  thole  which  live  In  by  Sep^nbrifers  M.  Paris,  without  trial  by  judge 

the  clearer  waters.    The  filhermen  have  "  two  m  jury,  in  Sept.  179*.  Tt  ia  alfo  ufed  asan  active 

principal  ways  <  f  catching  pik;  :,  by  the  ledger,  verb,  in  hulbandry,  by  Ttfir,  in  the  paflage  above 

and  the  walking  bait.   The  ledjrer  bait  is  fixed  in  quoted  by  Dr  Johnfon,  under  Pixa,  §  1,  def.  3. 
one  certain  place,  and  may  continue  while  the      (&J  ft  PlXt.  W*  m   To  peep.  Chandtr.  This 

softer  W  abfent.  This  muft  be  a  live  bait,  a  fifh  fenfe  is  obfolete,  as  is  alio  the  acu've  fenfe  in 

or  frog  :  and  among  firti,  the  dace,  roach,  or  gud-  which  that  poet  alfo  ufce  it. — To  pick  out,  to 

jjeon,,are  the  belt;  of  frogs,  the  only  caution  is  pitch  upon. 

to  thoofe  the  Urge  ft  and  yellowed  that  can  be      *  PHCF.U.  adj.  tjUfne,  Fr.]  Sharp;  accumma- 

met  with.    If  the  bait  be  a  filb,  the  hook  is  to  be  ted  j  ending  in  a  point.   In  Shake/peart,  it  is  uied 

ftnek  through  the  upper  lip,  and  the  Hne  muft  be  of  a  pointed  b^ard. — 

14  yards  at  leaft  in  length  ;  the  other  end  of  this         Why  then  I  fuck  my  teeth,  and  catechifc 
is  to  be  tied  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  fticfc      My  piked  man  of  countries.  Sbai. 
driven  into  the  ground  near  the  pike's  haunt,  and      *  PIKE  MAN.  «./  [pike  and  man.]   A  foidier 
all  the  line  wound  round  a  forked  ftick  except  armed  with  a  pike. — Three  great  fquadrons  of 
about  half  a  yard.   The  bait  will  by  thefe  means  pbkemen  were  placed  againft  the  enemy.  KnolUs. 
keep  playing  fo  much  under  water,  that  the  pike      *VixtsTAYF.n./.[pih  and Jftif.]  The  wooden 
will  (oon  lay  hold  of  it.   If  the  bait  be  a  frog,  pole  of  a  pike.— To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  piktjlaf, 
then  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook  fliould  be  put  from  what  mixture  it  Is,  that  this  daughter  filent- 
in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the  fide ;  and  with  a  ly  lowers,  t'other  fteals  a  kind  look,  iaticr. 
needle  and  fome  ftrong  filk,  the  hind  leg  of  one      (x.)  PJLA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  ball  varioufiy 
fide  is"  to  be  fattened  by  one  flitch  to  the  wire  made  according  to  the  different  games  in  which  it 
arming  of  the  hook.    The  pike  will  foon  fci^c  was  to  be  ufed.  Playing  at  ball  was  very  common 
this,  and  muft  have  line  enough  to  give  him. leave  among!!  the  Romans  of  the  firft  diftincbon,  and 
to  get  td  his  haunt  and  poach  the  bait.  The  trol-  was  looked  upon  as  a  manly  exercife,  which  con- 
ring  for  pike  is  a  pleafant  method  alfp  of  taking  tributed  both  to  amufement  and  health.  The  pita 
them  :  in  this  a  dead  bait  femes,  and  none  is  fo  was  of  four  forts:  ift,  Follis  or  halhon  ;  id,  Ptla 
proper  as  a  gudgeon.   This  is  to  be  pulled  about  Trigortalit ;  3d,  Pila  PagonJea;  4th,  Harpafivm. 
in  the  water  till  the  pike  feizes  it;  and  then  he  is  AH  thefe  come  under  the  general  name  of  pila. 
to  have  line  enough,  and  time  to  fwallow  it :  the  For  the  manner  of  playing  with  each  of  them,  fee 
hook  is  final!  for  this  (port,  and  has  a  ihiooth  the  articles  Folus  and  Trigonalis. 
piece  of  lead  fixed  at  its  end  to  fink  the  bait ;  and      (a.)  Pila  marina,  or  the  sea  ball,  in  natural 
the  line  is  very  long,  and  runs  through  a  ring  at  hiftory,  a  Tubftance  very  common,  on  the  fhores  of 
the  end  of  the  rod,  which  muft  not  be  too  (lender  the  Mediterranean,  and  elfewhere.   It  is  generally 
at  top.   The  art  of  feeding  pikes,  to  make  them  found  in  the  form  of  a  ball  about  the  fizeof  the 
very  fat  is  by  giving  them  eels;  otherwife  perches,  balls  of  borfe-dung,  and  compofed  of  a  variety  of 
while  fmall*  and  their  prickly  fins,  tender,  are  the  flbrillse  irregularly  complicated.   Various  conjee, 
beft  food  for  them.  Breams  put  into  a  pike-pond  tureshave  been  given  of  its  origin  by  different  au- 
are  a  very  proper  food:  they  will  breed  freely,  thors.  John  Bauhinc  tells  us,  that  it  confifts  of 
and  their  young  ones  make  excellent  food  for  fiamall  hairy  fibres  and  draws,  fuch  as  are  found 
the  pike.   The  numerous  (hoals  of  roaches  and  about  the  fea  plant  called  afca  vitriariorvm  ;  but 
ruds  which  are  continually  changing  place,  and  he  does  not  ascertain  what  plant  it  owes  itt  origin 
often  in  floods  get  into  the  pike's  quarters,  afford  to.  Imperatus  imagined  it  confined  of  the  exuvie 
food  for  them  for  a  long  time.   Pikes,  when  uied  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  Mercatus 
to  be  fed  by  hand,  will  come  up  to  the  very  fhore,  ia  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  congeries  of  the  nbril- 
and  take  the  food  that  Migjven  them  out  of  the  la*  of  plants,  wound  up  into  a  ball  by  the  motion 
fingers  of  the  feeder.   It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  of  the  fea-water,  or  whether  It  be  not  the  work- 
wbat  courage  they  will  do  1  his,  after  a  while  prac-  manlhip  of  fome  fort  of  beetle  living  about  the  fea 
tifing  i  and  it  is  very  diverting  when  there  are  (e-  lhore,  and  aaalagous  to  our  common  dung  beetle's 

i  ball, 
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j.ill,  which  it  elaborates  from  dung  for  the  recep-  endeavour  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  Jews  -by- 
ion  of  its  progeny.  Scbreckius  fays  it  is  compo-  whipping  him ;  bis  equally  fruitlefs  attempt  to  get 
Wl  of  the  filaments  of  fome  plant  of  the  reed  kind:  rid  of  pronouncing  lentetce  by  fending  him  to 
md  Welch i us  fuppoies  it  is  composed  of  the  pap-  Herod ;  hit  declaration  of  his  utter  averfion  to  con- 
louspart  of  the  flowers  of  the  reed.  Maurice  demn  the  innocent  by  warning  his  bands;  with 
ioffman  thinks  it  the  excrement  of  the  Hippo*  the  confequent  imprecation  of  the  Jews  upon 
xjtamus ;  and  others  think  it  that  of  the  tea  calf,  themselves  and  their  portent y ;  his  want  of  reli>- 
vlein,  who  bad  thoroughly  and  minutely  exam  in-  lution  to  acquit  him ;  bis  inscription  upon  the 
id  the  bodies  themfelvea,  and  alfo  what  authors  crofs  in  different  languages;  with  his  reply  to  the 
lad  conjeclured  concerning  them,  thinks  that  they  Jews,  when  they  challenged  it ;  and  his  delivery 
ire  wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  compofed  of,  of  the  body  to  Jofeph  and  Nicodemus,  are  record- 
be  capillaments  which  the  leaves,  growing  to  the  ed  by  the  Evangelifts.— Juftin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
voudy  ftalk  of  the  alga  vitrimriorwm,  have  when  Eufebius,  and  after  them  feveral  others  both  an. 
hey  wither  and  decay.  Thefe  leaves,  in  their  cient  and  modern,  allure  us,  that  it  was  formerly 
iat ural  ftate,  are  as  thick  as  a  wheat  straw,  and  the  cuftotn  for  Roman  magistrates  to  prepare  co- 
bey  are  placed  fo  thick  about  the  tops  and  extre-  pies  of  all  verbal  procefles  and  judicial  acts  which 
cities  of  the  ftalks,  that  they  enfold,  embrace,  they  pafled  in  their  fcveral  provinces,  and  to  lend 
tnd  He  over  one  another ;  and  from  the  middle  of  them  to  the  emperor.  And  Pilate,  baying  accord- 
ihefe  clutters  of  leaves,  and  indeed  from  the  woody  ingly  fent  word  to  Tiberius  of  what  had  pafled 
ubftance  of  the  plant  itfelf,  there  arife  several  relating  to  jefus  Chrift,  the  emperor  wrote  an  ac 
>ther  very  long,  fiat,  fmootb,  and  brittle  leaves,  count  of  it  to  the  senate,  in  a  manner  that  gave 
rhefe  are  ufually  four  from  each  tuft  of  the  other  reafon  to  judge  that  lie  thought  favourably  of  the 
eaves ;  and  they  have  ever  a  common  vagina,  religion  of  Jesus  Chrift,  and  fhowed  that  he  ibould 
vhich  is  membranaceous  and  very  thin.  This  is  be  willing  they  would  decree  divine  honours  to 
he  ftyle  of  the  plant,  and  the pila  marina  appears  him.  But  fortunately  the  fenate  was  not  of  the 
o  be  a  chifter  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this  fame  opinion,  and  fo  the  matter  was*  dropped j 
>iant,  which  cover  the  whole  ftalk,  divided  into  other  wile  modern  infidels  would  have  afcribed  the 
beir  conftituent  fibres ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  fubfequeot  rapid  and  univerfal  fuccefs  of  Chriftia- 
vavea  firft  broken  and  worn  into  fhort  fhreds,  and  nity  to  the  imperial  power  and  influence  of  Tibe- 
fterwards  wound  up  together  into  a  roqndilb  or  rius.  It  appears  by  what  Juftin  fays  of  tbefe  acts, 
ongiih  ball.  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  were  mentioned 

( t.)  *  PILASTER,  n. /.  [pilajire,  Fr.  pifajrot  there,  and  that  the  foldiers  had  divided  his  gar- 

tal.)  A  fquare  column  fometianes  inhibited,  but  menu  among  them.  Eufebius  infinuates  that  they 

ftcner  fet  within  a  wall,  and  only  mewing  a  fpoke  of  his  refurrection  and  afeenfion.  Tertul- 

ourthor  a  fifth  part  of  its  thicknefs.  Dia.—Pihf-  ban  and  Juftin  refer  to  tbefe  adts  with  fo  much 

trj  muft  not  be  too  tali  and  flender.  Wmo*.—  confidence  as  would  make  ooe  believe  they  had 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pUafien  round  them  in  their  hands.   However,  neither  Eufebius 

W  ere  let.                                      Milton,  nor  St  Jerome,  who  were  both  ioquifitive,  under* 

— The  curtain  rifes,  and  a  new  frontifpiece  is  feen,  (landing  per  Cons,  nor  any  other  author  that  wrote 

oined  to  the  great  pilnflers  on  each  fide  of  the  afterwards,  teem  to  have  feen  them,  at  leaft  not 

tage.  Drjdcn.—  the  true  and  original  acts ;  for  as  to  what  we  have 

Clap  four  slices  of  pHejhr*  on*t.          Pope,  now  in  great  numbers,  they  are  not  authentic,  be- 

(2.)  Pilaster.   See  Architecture,  ShUln.  ing  neither  ancient  nor  uniform.   There  are  alfo 

PILATE,  Pontius,  was*  governor  of  Judca  fome  pretended  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  giving 
vhen  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Of  his  family  or  a  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  but  they  are  univerfally 
■  ountry  we  know  but  little,  though  it  is  believed  allowed  to  be  fpurious.  Pilate  having,  by  his  ex- 
hat  he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  leaft  of  Italy.  He  ceffive  cruelties  and  rapine,  difturbed  tbe  peace  of 
vas  tent  to  govern  Judca  b  tbe  room  of  Gratus,  Judca  during  tbe  whole  time  of  his  government, 
\.  D.  16  or  37,  and  governed  this  province  for  w<u  at  length  depofed  by  Vitellitts,  the  proconful 
cn  years,  from  tbe  nth  or  tjthyear  of  Tiberius  of  Syria,  A.  D.  tf>.  and  fent  to  Rome  to  give  an 
o  the  aad  or  13d.  He  is  rcpre  failed  botli  by  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius 
Pbilo  and  Jofcpbus-as  a  man  ot  an  impetuous  and  having  died  before  Pilale  arrived  at  Rome,  his  fuc- 
>bltinatc  temper,  as  a  judge  who  ufed  to  fell  juf-  ccA'or  Caligula  baniihed  him  to  Vienoe  in  GauL 
ice,  and  to  pronounce  any  fenteoce  tbat  Was  dc-  where  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that  he 
ired,  provided  lie  was  paid  for  it.  They  like-  killed  himself.  He  was  only  procurator  of  Judea, 
vifc  (peak  of  his  rapines,  murders  opprefliona,  though  the  evangelifts  call  him  governor,  becaufie 
md  the  tormenta  that  he  inflicted  upon  the  he  in  eflect  acted  an  one,  by  taking  upon  him  to 
iitioccnt,  and  the  perfons  he  put  to  death  with-  judge  in  criminal  matters.  See  Caimet's  DiiL 
jut  any  form  of  procefs.  Philo,  in  particular,  dc-  Echard's  Bee/.  Hi, ft.  Beaufobrcj  Anno*.  With  re- 
cvibes  him  at?  having  eaercifed  an  exceflive  cruel,  gard  to  Pilate's  wi£e,  the  general  tradition  is,  that 
y  during  his  whole  government,  difturbed  tbe  re-  (he  was  named  Claudia  Procula  or  Profcula;  and 
;ofc  ot  Judea,  and  given  occafion  to  tbe  troubles  as  to  her  dream,  fome  think  that  as  fhe  had  iuteU 
md  revolt  that  followed.  St  Luke  records  bis  ligence  of  our  Lord's  apprebenfion,  and  knew  by 
nafiacrc  of  the  Galileans  in  the  temple,  (xiir.  s,  his  character  tbat  be  was  a  righteous  perfon,  her 
:,  &c.)  His  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  deliver  our  imagination,  ftmck  with  thefe  idea*,  naturally  pro- 
>aviour  from  the  bands  of  his  enemies ;  his  wife's  duced  the  dream  we  read  of;  but  others  think 
farming  dream  and  meflage  to  him  ;  his  repeated  that  this  dream  was  fent  miracuiouflyf  for  tbe 
leclarations  of  our  Saviour's  innocence:  bis  vain  clearer  manifeftation  of  our  Lord's  innocence. 
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T1LATRE  do  Rosier,  Francis,  «ai  born  at 
Witz  the  30th  of  March,  1756.  He  was  fitft  ap- 
fH-eatice  to  an  apothecary  there,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris  in  queft  of  improvement.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftOry  and 
of  natural  philofophy,  and  had  already  acquired 
i*)mc  reputation,  when  the  difcovery  of  M.  Mont- 
^..liivr  haA.  juft  aftonifhed  the  learned  world.  On 
the  45th  Otft.  1783,  he  attempted  an  aerial  voy- 
age with  the  Marquis  of  Arlande.  He  performed 
fcveraJ  other  excursions  in  this  way  with  brilliant 
/ucc<t«,  tn  the  pretence  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  of  the  King  ot  Sweden,  and  of  Prince 
-  Henry  of  Pruflia.  He  then  refolved  to  paf»  into 
England  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and  for 
that  purpofe  he  repaired  to  Boulogne,  whence  he 
rofe  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
June,  17*5 ;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  fet  out, 
the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his 
companion  M.  Rom  line,  were  crufhed  to  death 
by  the  fat!  of  that  machine,  which  was  more  inge- 
nious, perhaps,  than  uftful.  (See  Aerostation, 
Index.)  Pilatre'n  focial  virtues  and  courage,  which 
were  very  diftinguifhed,  heightened  the  regret  of 
hi*  friends  for  hi*  lofs.  His  merit  as  a  chemift, 
jind  his  experiments  as  an  aeronaut,  procured  him 
fome  pecuniary  rewards,  and  fome  public  appoint* 
fnents.  He  had  a  pennon  from  the  King,  was  in* 
ten d ant  of  Monfieur's  cabinets  of  natural  philofo* 
jphy,  chemiftry,  and  natural  hiftory,  profeffor  of 
natural  philofophy,  a  member  of  (everal  academies, 
£nd  principal  dire&or  of  Monfieur's  mufeura. 

PILCHARD,  ofin.f.  in  ichthyology,  a  fifn 

(t.)'PlLCHER,  3  which  has  a  general  likenefs 
|o  the  herring,  hut  differs  in  fome  particulars  very 
iflentiaDy.  The  body  is  left  comprefTed  than  that 
of  the  herring,  being  thicker  and  rounder:  the 
nofe  is  fhorter  in  proportion,  and  turns  up;  the 
tinder  jaw  is  (hortcr.  The  back  la  more  elevated  j 
the  belly  lefs  fharp.  Thedorfal  fin  of  the  pilchard 
$s  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that 
when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preserves  an  equi- 
librium, whereas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at  the 
fiead.  The  feales  of  the  pilchard  adhere  very 
llofely,  whereas  thofe  of  the  herring  very  eafily 
drop  off.  The  pilchard  is  in  general  lefs  than  the 
herring,  but  is  fatter,  or  more  full  of  oil.  Pil- 
chards appear  in  vaft  fhoah  off  the  Cornifli  coafts 
about  the  middle  of  July,  difappearing  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  yet  fbmetimes  a  few  return  after 
Chriftmas.  Their  winter  retreat  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  herring,  and  their  motives  for  migra- 
ting the  fame.  See  CLursa.  They  affecl,  du- 
ring fummer,  a  warmer  latitude;  for  they  are  not 
found  in  any  quantities  on  any  of  our  coafts,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  Cornwall,  that  is  to  fay,  from  Fowey 
harbour  to  the  Scilly  ifles,  between  which  places 
the  flionls  keep  ihifting  for  fome  weeks.  The  ap- 
proach of  pilchards  is  known  by  the  fame  figns  as 
thofe  that  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  herrings. 
Pcrfana,  called  in  Cornwall  htterj,  are  placed  on 
the  cI»A'«,  to  point  to  the  boats  Rationed  off  the 
land  the  cnurfe  of  the  fifh,   By  the  ift  of  James 

c.  a 3,  tifhermen  are  empowered  to  go  on  the 
grounds  of  others  to  hue,  without  being  liable  to 
Actions  of  trefpafs,  which  before  occaboncd  fre- 
quent law-fuits.  Dr  W.  Borlafe,  in  his  Account 
vfthf  Pilchard  Fijhery,  fays,  "  It  employ*  a  great 
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number  of  men  on  the  fea;  and  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  land,  in  falting,  prefiing,  wafhing,  and 
Cleaning,  in  making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  calks, 
and  all  the  trades  depending  on  their  con ftruction 
and  falc.  The  ufual  number  of  hogfheada  of  filh 
exported  each  year,  for  ten  years,  from  T747  to 
1756  inclufive,  from  the  four  ports  of  Fowey,  -Fal- 
mouth, Penzance,  and  St  Ives,  in  all  amounted  to 
29,794;  Fowey  has  exported  yearly  173a  hogi- 
heads:  Falmouth,  14,631^  hogflieads  ;  Penzance 
and'  Mounts-Bay,  13,149$  hogflieads;  St  Ives, 
taSa  hogflieads.  Every  hogfhead  for  ten  yeari 
laft  paft,  together  with  the  bounty  allowed  for 
each  when  exported,  and  the  oil  made  out  of  each, 
has  amounted,  one  year  with  another  at  an  aver- 
age, to  the  price  of  L.i  ;  13  :  3 ;  fo  that  the  cafh 
paid  for  pilchards  exported*  has,  at  a  medium*  an- 
nually amounted  to  the  fum  of  L.4<M3*»  *os." 
The  numbers  that  are  taken  at  one  (hooting  oot 
of  the  nets,  is  amazingly  great.  Mr  Pennant  fay. 
that  Dr  Borlafe  a  flu  red  him,  that  on  the  3  th  of 
October  1767,  there  were  at  one  time  incloied  in 
St  Ives's  Bay  7000  hogfheads,  each  hogfhead  con- 
taining 35*000  fifb,  in  all  145,000,000. 

(a.)  *  Pilcher.  »./.  [War burton  fays  we  fhould 
nadpilcbe,  which  fignifies  a  cloak  or  coat  of  fkira, 
meaning  the  fcabbard :  this  is  confirmed  bj.ywitns, 
who  renders pillj,  a  garment  of  {kins;  pilece^  Sax. 
ptllice,  Fr.  pelhcdot  Ital.  fill'u%  Lat.]  t.  A  furred 
gown  or  cafe;  any  thing  lined  with  fur.  Hanmer. 
Pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  pilther  by  the 
ears.  .     -  f  Shak. 

1.  A  fifh  like  a  herring  much  caught  in  Cornwall. 

(1.)  •  PILE.  n.f.  (pile,  Tuple,  Dutch.]  1.  A 
ftrong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground  to 
make  a  firm  foundation.— The  bridge  the  Turks 
before  broke,  by  plucking  up  of  certain  piles,  and 
taking  away  of  the  planks.  Knolles.— If  the  ground 
be  hollow  or  weak,  he  ftrengthens  it  by  driving  m 
piles.  Moxon.—Tbe  foundation  of  the  church  of 
Harlem  is  fupported  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  hou- 
(cs  in  Amfterdim  are.  Locke.  ».  A  heap ;  an  ac- 
cumulation-— * 

Bury  all  which  yet  diftinftly  ranges 

In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  Shak. 
What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 

To  his  own  portion !  Shak. 
—By  the  water  palling  through  the  ftone  to  its 
perpendicular  intervals,  was  brought  thither  all 
the  metallic  matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well  as 
that  which  ties  only  in  an  undigested  and  confuted 
pile.  Woodward.  3.  Any  thing  heaped  together 
to  be  burned. — 

I'M  bear  your  logs  the  while;  pray  give  me  it, 

I'll  carry't  to  the  pile,  Shak.  Tempejl. 

•—Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the 
pile  for  fire  great.  Bxekiel  xxiv.  9.— In  Alexander's 
time,  the  Indian  philofopbers,  when  weary  of  li- 
ving, lay  down  upon  their  funeral  pile  without  any 
vifible  concern.  Collier.—' 

The  wife,  and  counfellor,  or  pricft, 

Prepare  and  light  bis  funeral  fire, 

And  cheerful  on  the  pile  expire.  PrUr. 
4.  An  edifice;  a  building.— 

Th'  afcending  pile  flood  fixed.  Milton. 
Not  to  look  back  fo  far,  to  whom  this  ifle 
Owes  the  firft  glory  of  fo  brave  a  pile.  Denham. 
The  pile  p'erlook'd  the  town.  Drfde*. 

Fancy 
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Taney  brings  the*  vhniflVd  piles  to  view.  Pope.  Weftminftcr-bi  idge ;  but  of  which  we  Deed  not 

•     A  file  flwll  from  its  afhes  rife,-  ■••  give  any  defcr.pt  ion  ;  a  a  a  new  machine  for  driving 

Pit  to  invade^or  prop  the  fkies.  Swift,  piles  has  been  invented  lately  by  Mr  8.  Bunce  of 

$ A  haw)  [pttiut  Lit;]  Hi»  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  London ,  which  will  drive  a  g+eater  number  of  piles 

of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  in  a  given  time  than  any  other ;  and  can  be  con 

bare.         All's Belt.   6.  Hairy  fnrfacef  nip*-4-  ftructed  more  fimply  to  work  by  horfes  than  Mr 

Many  ether  forts  of  (tones  are  regularly  figured ;  Van  I  one 's  engine.  Fig.  i .  and  a.  plate  CCLXXI V. 

the  amianthus  of  parallel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of  reprefent  a  fide  and  front  fection  of  the  machine, 

velveti  Creku.    f.  [Pilum,  Lat.]  The  bead  of  an  The  chief  parts  are  A,  fig.  t.  which  are  two 

arrow.—  endlefs  ropes,  or  chains  connected  by  crofs  pieces 

.i    '  •     Ttiere  flucke  the  ftcele  pile,  mating  way  of  iron  B  (lee  fig.  a.)  correfponding  with  two  crofs 

Quite  through  his  fkulL  Chapman,  grooves  cut  diametrically  oppoiite  in  the  wheel  C 

The  pile  was  of  a  horfe  fly's  tongue,  Gfc*  *')r  *nto  which  they  are  received;  and  by 

Whofc  fhirpnefs  nought  reverfed.1     Drayton,  which  means  the  rope  or  chain  A  is  carried  round. 


FHK  Is  ft  fide-view  of  a  flrong  wooden  frame, 
moveable  on  the  axis  H.    D  is  a  wheel,  over 


8.  [Pile\  Tt.  pila,  Italian  ]  One  fide  of  -a  com ; 
the  reverie  of  crafa.— -A  man  may  more  juftifiably 

throw  up  crofs  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  t*ke  which  the  chain  paffes  and  turns  within  at  the  top 

there  up  (a.  Locke,   o.  I  In  the  plural,  piles.)  The  of  the  frame.   It  moves  occafionally  from  F  to  G 

hemorrhoid**. — Solicit  the  humours  towards  that  upon  the  centra  H,  and-  is  kept  in  the  pofition  F 

part,  to  procure  the  filet*  which  feldom  mil'*  to  by  the  weight  I  fixed  to  the  end  K.   Fig.  3.  L  is 

relieve  the  head.  Ariuthnot.                    •  the  iron  ram,  which  it  connected  with  the  crofs 

•  <*.)  Pilb,  m  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  pieces  by  the  hook  M.  N  is  a  cylindrical  piece 

wedge,  contrafling  from  the  chief,  and  terminating  of  wood  fufpended  at  the  hook  at  O,  which,  by 

iu  a  point  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fhield.  Aiding  freely  upon  the  bar  that  connects  the  hook 

(g;)  Prts,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  to  the  ram,  always  brings  the  hook  upright  upon 

a  pyramid  built  of  wood,  whereon  were  laid  the  the  chain  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  in 

bodies  of  the  deccafed  to  be  burnt.  It  was  partly  the  pofition  of  Gl*.   See  jig.  1 — When  the  man 

in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  differed  in  height  ac-  at  S  turns  the  ufual  crane-work,  the  ram  being 

cording  to  the  qualityof  the  perfon  to  be  con  fumed,  connected  to  the  chain,  and  paffing  between  the 

Probably  it  might  originally  be  confidered  as  an  guides,  is  drawn  tip  in  a  perpendicular  direction ; 


•  1 


altar,  on  which  the  dead  were  cohfumcd  as  a 
burnt-offering  to  the  infernal  deities.  The  tree* 
made  ufe  of  in  the  erection  of  a  funeral  pile  were 
inch  as  abounded  in  pitch  or  rofin,  aG  being  moft 


and  when  it  is  near  the  top  of  the  machine,  the 
projecting  bar  Q  of  the  hook  ftrikes  againft  a  crofs 
piece  of  wood  at  R  (Jig.  1.  ,  and  consequently 
djfeharges  the  ram,  wbllft  the  weight  I  of  the 


combuftible-j  if  they  ufed  any  other  wood,  it  was  moveable  frame  inftantly  draws  the  upper  wheel 
fplitthatitmightthemorecafily  catch  fire.  Round  into  the  pofition  fhown  at  F,  and  keeps  the  chain 
the  pile  were  placed  cyprefs  boughs  to  hinder  the.-  free  of  the  ram  in  its  deioent.  The  hook,  while 
noifomefmell.   See  Fumeral.  defcendmg;  is  prevented  from  catching  the  chain 

(4.)  Pilk,  in  coinage,  denotes  a-  kind  of  pun-  by  the  wooden  piece  N.  For  that  piece  being 
cheon,  which,  in  the  old  way  of  coining  with  the?  fpecifically  Hghteriban  the  iron  weight  below,  and 
hammer,  contained  the  arms  or  other  figure  and  moving  with  a  lefs  degree  of  velocity,  cannot  come 
rafcriptio'n  to  be  (truck  on  the  coin.  SeeCoiwaGB.  in  contact  with  the  iron  till  it  is  at  the  bottom, 
Accordingly  we  ft  ill'  call  the  arms  fide  of  a  piec*  and  the  ram  flops.  It  thoo  falls  and  again  connects 
of  money  the  pile,  and  the  head  the  crofs  t  becaufe  the  hook  with  the  chaio,  which  draws  up  the  ram, 
in  ancient  coin,  a  croft  ufually  took  the  place  of  a*  before.  Mr  Bunce  has  made  a  model  of  this 
the  head  In  ours.  machine,  which  performs1  perfectly  well:  and  he 

v  *  Pin.  v.  4.  it*  To  heap  \  to  coacervate:  oWervet,  that*  ar  the  motion  of  the  wheel  C  is 
n  The)  fabric  of  h  is  to!  1  v,  whofe  foundation  uninterrupted,  there  appears  to  be  the  leaf*  poffible 
Is  piled  upon  bis  faith,  ■        Sbak.  ffint.  Wlk   time  loft  in  the  operation. 

•  •  P1LER.  ».  /.  (from  pile.]   He  who  accumu- 
lates.        .  —  v 
(1.)  PILES.   See  Mf.diciwe,  Index.    "  * 
(a*)  Pjles,  Roger  db,  a  learned  French  writer, 
born  at  Clamecy,  of  a  good  family,  in  1635. 
He  ftudied  at  Never 3  and  Auxerre ;  then  went  to 


Pile  ten  hUls  on  the  Tarpon  rock.  'J 
Hills  piled  on  hills,  on  mou  nt  ains  moun  t  ain  i  lie, 
To  snake  their  mad  approaches  to  the  fky .  Dry  d . 
■  ku  Men  piled  on  men,  with  active  leaps  a  rife. 

biu  >*  <*'      •  »       t  .    •  1  >««  -Addifon. 

—In  all  that  heap  of  quotations  which  he  has  piled 

up,  nothing  is  aimed  at.  Atterbury.— Thofe  heaps  Paris  for  philofophy,  and  ftudied  divinity  in  the 

of  comments,  which  arc  piltdio  high  upon  authors,  Sorbonnc.     Meantime,   he  Cultivated  painting 

that  it  is  difficult  fomctimes  to  clear  the  text  from  under  RecOllet.   In  165a  he  became  preceptor, 

the  rubbifh.  Feltcn.    a.  To  fill  with  fomething  to  the  ton  of  M.  Amelot,  whom  he  accompanied 

heaped. — Attabaiipa  had  a  great  houie  piled  upon  into  Italy,  and  on  his  return  became  famous  as  a 

the  fides  with  great  wedges  of  gold.  Abbot's  De*  connoiffeur.   In  i68»  M.  Amelot  being  fent  on 

fenpuon  of  the  World,  an  embaffy  to  Venice,  De  Piles  attended  him  as 

v.  FILIATED,  adj.  [pileus,  Lati]   Having  the  fecretary ;  and,  during  his  refidence  there,  he  was 

form  of  a  cover  or  bat. — A  pileated  echinus  taken  fent  by  the  marquis  of  Louvois  into  Germany,  to 

up  with  different  in  ells  of  feveral  kinds.  Wood-  purchafe  pictures  for  Lewis  XIV.  and  likewife 

ward  on  Fqffls.  to  execute  a  private  commiffioa  on  ft  ate  affairs. 

PilesEmgine.  n.  f.  a  very  curious  machine  Jn  168;  he  attended  M.  Amelot  to  LHbon,  and 

invented  by  Mr  Vauloue  for  driving  the  piles  of  u>  1689  to  Switzerland,  as  fecretary.  In  169a  he 
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Every  ftr ing  is  told, 
For  fear  feme  peering  hand  (hould  make  torn 
bold.  Dry den. 

•  PILFERER.  *./.  [from  pilfer.}  One  1 
fteals  petty  things.— Haft  thou  fuffered  at 
time  by  vagabonds  and  pilferers  ?  Atterbury. 

Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame. 

r« 

•  PILFERINGLY.  adv.  With  petty  larceny  * 


Petty  theft. 

Of  ptlferj. 
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to  Holland,  ai  a  virtuoso,  but. 
Being  detected,  he  was 
put  in  prifon,  where  hie  continued  till  the  peace 
of  Ry fwick,  and  where  he  wrote  his  Lives  of  $be- 
Painterj.  In  1705,  though  in  his  70th  year,  he 
attended  M.  Amelot  on  bis  embafly  into  Madrid. 
He  died  in  1709.  His  other  works  are,  1.  An 
Abridgement  of  Anatomy :  a.  A  Tranflatioo  of 
Frefooy :  3.  Dialogues  on  Painting :  4.  A  Dillcrta- 
tion  on  the  works  of  famous  painters :  5.  Elements  filcbingly. 

of  Painting.  AU  in  French.  •  PILFERY.  n.  /.  [from  fUfkr.) 

P1LEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  ordinary  —A  wolf  charges  a  fox  with  a  pie 
cap  or  hat  worn  at  public  (hows  and  (acrifices,  VBJbrange. 
and  by  the  freedmen.  It  was  one  of  the  common  (1.)  *  PILGRIM.  *./.  [peJgrwt,  Dutch  1  pe- 
re wards  afligned  to  fuch  gladiators  as  were  (laves,  brim,  Fr.  peltgrino,  Italian  ;  peregrmus,  Lat,j  A 
to  token  of  their  obtaining  freedom.  traveller ;  a  wanderer ;  particularly  one  who  travels 

PILE  Wo  a  us,  are  a  kind  of  worms  found  in  on  a  religious  account- — Two  pilgrims,  which  have 
the  piles  of  tbe  lea  dikes  in  Holland.   They  are  wandered  fome  miles  together,  have  a  heart* s- 
of  very  various  fiaes ;  for  fome  of  tbe  young  ones  grief  when  they  are  near  to  part, 
are  not  above  an  inch  or  two  In  length,  while  They  could  not  tell  Abraham's  to- 
others have  been  found  thirteen  or  fourteen   ordinary  pilgrim's.  Stillsng/Utt.'— 
inches  long.   The  heads  of  tbefe  creatures  are         Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend 
covered  with  two  hard  (hells  or  hemtcraniat 
which,  together,  form  a  figure  refembling  an 
augre.  and  with  which  they  bore  the  wood. 
The  beft  remedy  againft  them  is  to  perforate 
tbe  pile  with  many  fmall  boles  about  an  inch 
afuuder,  then  it  muft  be  done  over  with  a  varnifh 
in  the  botteft  fun ;  and,  while  the  varnifli  is  hot, 
brick  duft  muft  be  ftrewed  over  it ;  and  this  being 
fcveral  times  repeated,  the  pile  will  be  covered 

with  a  ftroog  cruft  abfolutely  impenetrable  to  all   1.  A  long  journey ;  travel ;  more 
infects.  on  account  of  devotion/— 

(1.)  ♦  PILEWORT.  «.  /  [cbelidonium  minus,  A  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.  Sbak. 
Lat.]   A  plant.  ,  In  lafting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage.  Shak, 

(*.)  PllRWORT,  the  RANUNCULUS  FiCARlA,    — Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage.  Drydtn.  i.  Sbaie- 
of  Linnaeus,  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found  in  moift  fpeare  ufes  it  for  time  irktomely  fpent.— 
meadows,  and  by  hedge  fides.    The  roots  confift         In  prifon  thou  haft  fpent  a  pilgrimage.  Sbak. 
of  Header  fibres  with  fome  little  tubercles  among      (».)  Pilgrimage  is  a  kind  of  religions  difci- 
them,  which  are  fuppofed  to  refemhle  the  hat-  plinc,  which  confift s  in  taking  a  journey  to  fome 

has  been  concluded,  that   holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of 


(a.)  Pilgrims  travel  through  foreign  countries 
to  vi lit  holy  places,  and  to  pay  devotion  to  tbe 
relics  of  dead  faints.  See  Pilgrimage. 

*  To  Pilgrim,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
wander;  to  ramble.    Not  ufed.— The  ambulo 
hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but  pilgrims  up  and 
down  every  where.  Grew. 
(1.)  *  PILGRIMAGE,  n.  /.  [  peUrinage,  Fr.J 

ufualry  a  journey 


this  root  muft  needs  be  of  wonderful  efficacy  for  decealed  faint.   Pilgrimages  began  to  be  made 

the  cure  of  that  diftemper ;  to  the  tafte,  it  is  little  about  the  middle  ages  of  the  church :  bat  they 

other  than,  mucilaginous;  and  although  ft  ill  re-  were  mod  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  nth 

tamed  in  fcveral  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  it  century,  when  every  one  was  for  viliting  places 


is  hardly  ufed  io  this  country.  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes 

(1.)  *  To  PILFER,  v.  a.  [pUIer,  Fr.]  To  fteal ;  tbemfelves  ;  and  even  biflipps  made  no  difficulty 
to  gain  by  petty  robbery. — They  pilfer  away  all  of  being  abfent  from  their  churches  on  the  fame 
things  that  they  can  from  fuch  ftrangers  as  do  account.  Tbe  places  moftvifited  were  Jerufalem, 
land.  Abbots  He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory.  Rome,  Compoftella,  and  Ton  rs.  In  14*8,  in  the 
Bacon. —  •    reign  .of  Henry  Vi.  many  licences  were  granted 

Triumphant  leaders,  at  an  army's  head,         to  captains  of  Englifli  lhips,  for  carrying  devout 
Hemm'd  round  with  glories,  filfrr  cloth  or   perfpns  to  the  (brine  of  St  James  of  Compoftella, 
bread.  Pope,   in  Spain ;  provided  that  thofe  pilgrims  fhould 

(s.)  *  To  Pilfer,  v.  is.  To  psadife  petty  fir  ft  fwear  not  to  take  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
theft.—  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  fecrets,  nor  to 

Such  as  bafeft  and  the  meaoeft  wretches,  carry  out  with  them  any  more  gold  or  filver  than 
For  pilferings  and  moft  common  trefpalTes,  what  would  be  fufficient  tor  their  reafonabk 
Are  punifhed  with.  Shak.   espenees,   In  this  year  there  went  out  thither 

the  following  number  of  pei ions:  From  London 
a  80,  Briftol  a 00,  Weymouth  iss,  Dartmouth  9% 
Yarmouth  60,  Jerfey  60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  3% 
Liverpool  94,  Ipfwicb  so;  in  all  926  pilgrims. 
The  greateft  numbers  no*  refort  to  Loretto,  to 
vifit  the  chamber  of  the  bJeflcd  virgin,  in  which 


A  wall,  fufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Shak. 

I  ensue  not  here  on  fuch  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  ft  rayed  ewe,  or  to  pur  fue  the  Health 
Of  pilfering  wolf.  Milton. 
-Wko  thete  plagiaries  come  to  be  ftript  of  their 


pilfered  ornaments,  there's  tbe  <Uw  of  the  fable,  we  was  born,  and  brought  up  her  fon  Jefus 
Vlfmm**  •  h#  was  ia  yean  of  age.  For  the  pilgrunagcf 


tea  of 
the 
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the  followers  of  Mahomet,  fee  Mahomitanism,  unhappy  woman,  is  did  at  laftto  hare  killed 

where  popery  wat  eft*,  herfelf with  drinking,  at  Dublin,  in  1 750. 


II.  In  every  country 
blifhed,  pilgrimages  were  common ;  and  in  thofe 
countries  which  are  ftill  popim,  they  continue. 
In  England,  the  (brine  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket  wat 
the  chief  refort  of  the  pious,  and  m  Scotland  St 


PILKOPEN,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  Smaland, 
on  a  mountain ;  30  mile*  north  of  Konigiberg. 

(1.)  •  PILL.  »./  [pil*la%  hmt.  pillule,  French.] 
I.  Medicine  made  into  a  fmall  ball  or  maf». — In 
of  a  potion  or  pilU,  the  head  and  the 


Andrew's;  where,  at  tradition  informs  us,  was  the  taking 
depofited  a  leg  of  the  holy  apoftie.  In  Ireland  neck  fhakt 
they  ftill  continue ;  for,  from  the  beginning  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  Auguft  every  year,  crowds 
of  poplfh  penitents,  from  all  parts  of  that  country, 

refort  to  an  ifl  md  near  the  centre  of  Ijugb-fin,  tu  Any  thine  nanacous.— 


When  I  was  fick,  yon  gave  me  bitter  pith. 

Sbai. 

Certain  hard  words  made  into  pilh.  Cra/ham,. 


or  White  Lakes  in  ihe  county  of  Donnegal,  to 
the  amount  of  3000  or  4000.  Theft  are  lhoftly 
of  the  poorer,  fort,  and  many  of  them  are  proxies 
for  thofe  who  are  richer ;  fbrne  of  whom,  how* 
with  tome  oi  the  prarftt  and  bifbops  on 
6 on,  make  their  appearance  there.  When 
hin  debt  of 


the  pilgrim  comes  within  fight  of  the  holy  lake, 
he  oust  uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thus 
walk  to  the  water  fide,  and  is  taken  to  the  ifland 
for  fixpence.  Here  there  are  two  chap*  Is  and  15 
other  houfex  1  to  which  are  added  conreffioaals, 
fo  contrived,  that  the  prieft  cannot  fee  the  perfoo 


Call  it  diverfion,  and  the  pill  goe •  down. 

Tdtmg. 

(a.)  A  Pill,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  form  of  medicine 
referobliug  a  little  ball,  to  be  fwallowed  whole ; 
invented  for  foch  as.  cannot  take  bitter  and  III 
tailed  medicinal  draughts \  alfoto  keep  in  resdinefs 
for  occaBonal  ufe  without  decaying.  See  Phaa- 
■sAcy,  Index. 

(3-.)  Pill,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Sonserftt- 
fhire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  four  miles  below 
Briftol;  exhibiting  the  raoft  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic views. 


conf effing.    The  penance  varies  according  to  the      ( x.)  *  To  Pill.  «r.  a.  {filler,  Fr.]    x.  To  rob  ; 
cireumftaoces  of  the  penitent ;  during  the  contU  to  plunder.— 
of  which  (which  is  fometimes  three,  fix, 


nine  days)  he  fubfifts  on  oat-meal,  fometimes 
,  into  bread.  He  traverses  fhacp  ftones  00  his 
bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of 
other  forma,  paying  fixpence  at  every  different 
confeffion.  When  all.  it  over,  the  prieft  bores  a 
gimblet  bole  through  the  pilgrim's  ftafV  near  the 
top,  in  which  he  fallen*  a  crofs  peg ;  gives  him 


Sfemfer. 

The  commons  bath  he  pilled  with  grievous 
taxes.  Sbak. 
.  Large  handed  robbers  you*  grave  ma  frets 
are, 

And  pill  by  law.  Shai. 
— 'Sirpppfe  pilling  and  polling  officers,  as  buiy 
my  holy  pebbles  Out  of  the  lake  as  be  cares  upon  the  people  as  thofe  flies  were  upon  the  fox. 
to  carry  away,  for  amulets  to  be  prefented  to  his  V Rflrcrngt.-*- 
friends,and  fo  difmifles  him.an  object  of  veneration  He  who  filled  his  province  '/capes  the  lewd, 
to  all  other  papifts  not  thus  initiated;  who  no  Dryden. 
foouer  fee  the  pilgrim's  crofs  in  his  hands,  than  »•  For  pel;  to  ftrip  off  the  bark.— Jacob  took  him 
they  kneel  down  to  get  his  blefiing.  There  rods  of  green  poplar  and  pilled  white  ftreakt  in 
ate,  .however,  other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to 
extraordinary  worfhip  and  pilgrimage;  and  the 
number  of  holy  wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  &c. 
produced  by  them,  is  very  great. 

PILKINGTON,  La-titia,  a  famous  poetical 
genius,  daughter  of  Dr  Van  Le win,  a  phyfician  of 
Dublin,  where  fhe  was  born  in  171a.  She  was 
married  very  young  to  the  Reverend  Matthew 
Pilkington,  a  poet  alfo  of  no  inconsiderable  merit ; 
and  theft  two  wits,  as  is  often  the  caft,  lived  very 
unhappily  together.  They  were  at  length  totally 
feparated,  on  the  hufband  accidentally  difcovering 
a  gentleman  in  her  bedchamber  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  a  circumftance  which  ihe  accounted 
for  in  a  very  unfatisractory  manner.  After  this 
unlucky  adventure,  Mrs  Pilkington  came  to 
London,  and  having  recourfe  to  her  pen  for 
fubfiftence,  through  the  means  of  Colley  Cibber, 
(he  lived  fome  time  on  the  contributions  of  the 
great.  She  was,  however,  thrown  into  the 
Marfhalfta  for  debt;  and  being  ftt  at  liberty, 
opened  a  pamphlet  (hop.   She  railed  at  length  a 

handfome  fubfeription  for  her  Memoirs ;  which  are  pUeJira,  Italian :  filer,  Welfh  and  Armorick.]  f. 
written  with  great  fprightlinefs and  wit,  containing  A  column.— Pillars  or  columns, Icould diftinguifla 
ie veral  entertaining  anecdotes  of  dean  Swift,  with 
whom  fhe  was  intimate,  as  well  as  many  pretty        The  palace  bi 
little  pieces  of  her  poetry.  This  ingenious,  but      Supported  by  * 

a«  A 


1.  The  act  of  plundering.— 

Thy  fonslmake  pillage  of  her  chaftity. 
(a.)  Village  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  fbuth  c 


£3 


them.  Gem/is,  xxx.  37. 

(a.)  *  To  Pi l l.  v.  ft.  To  be  ftript  away ;  to 
come  off  ie  flakes  or  fcorix.  This  mould  be  feel; 
Which  fee.— The  whitenefa  pilled  away  from  his 
eyes.  Tob.  xi.  13. 

(1.)  *  PILLAGE. »./.  [pillage,  Fr.]  I. 
fotnething  got  by  plundering  or  pilling.— 
Which  fillase  they  with 
home. 

The  act  of  plundering.— 

Stiak. 
coaftof 

Labrador.   Loo.  6a.  58.  W.  Lai.  50. 17.  N. 

*  To  Pillage.  «d.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To 
plunder;  tofpoil.— The conful  Muramius,  after 
having  beaten  their  army,  took,  pillaged,  and  burnt 
t hcHr  ctt t.  jfrbttthttot* 

♦  PILLAGER.  »./.  [from  pdlai 
derer ;  a  fpoilen— 

Jove's  feed,  the  pillager, 
Stood  clofe  before. 

(1.)  •  PILLAR,  mf.  [piliar,  Fr.  pilar,  Spanim  | 
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s.  Afupporter;  awaintaineiv-t.  >•    .;■>■:»■  (7.)  Pilla*  Saints.   See  History,  Part  r. 

Call  them ^/kw  that  will  ftandio  ns.  SW.  Srf? .  VI.      *          .»  fr—v.:     -o  :.l  . 

The  triple  ^iflar  of  the  world  IransformM  •  PILLARED,  adj*  (from  pillar,]  1,  Support- 

Into  a  ftrwmpet'a  ftool.  •                     Sba*.  cd  by  columns*—   (;           •  t'  w 

I  charge  you  by  the  law,  r'       A  pillared  fhadc  | 

WheTeof  you  areawclldeferviog>//«r,...  High  overarched.  •     •           ?r.M  UK***. 

Proceed  to  judgment.    1                     SA«*.  If  this  fall,       .-,'.<  ,  •  .  .1" 

(a.)  Pillar,  ($  1.  J>/.  i-)   See  Architec-  The  pillar* d  firmament  is  rottennefi;. '  Milton. 

ture,  $  roa,  109^-1*7.              *  »•  Having  the  form  of  a  column—*  3  Ii.fl 

(3.)  Pillar,  in  the  manege,  is  the  centre  of  Th*  mfurate  hill  fhoot*  forth  the  filial 
the  ring,  or  manege  ground,  round  which  'a  horfe  ,  flame.  .  -  Thom/om. 
turns,  whether  there  be  a  pillar  in  it  op  not.'  Be-  *  Pilled  garlick.  n.f.  r.  Onewhofe  hair 
fides  this.  1  there  are  pillars  on  the  circumference  has  fallen  off  by  a  difcafiv  a.  A  faeaking  or  lien- 
or fldes  of  the  manege  ground,  placed  at  certain  hearted  fellow.  . 

diftances,  by  two  and  two,  from  whence  they  PILLING  Moss,.- a  mofs  in  Laocafhire,  be- 

are  called  the  two  pilar /,  to  diftinguifh  them  tween  Garftang  and  the  fea.  coauv  In  1745,  a 

from  that  of  the  centre.  The  ufe  of  the  pillar  in  con  lid  era  ble  part  of  this  mofs,  -after  riling  to  a 

the  centre  is  for  regulating  the  .extent  of  ground,  great  height,  fnnk  as  much  below  the  level ;  then 

that  the  manege  upon  the  volts  may  be  perform-  moved  flowly  towards  the  -S.  fide,  and  in  half  an 

ed  with  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they  may  hour  covered  ao  acres  of  ground.  A  family  wa3 

work  in  a  fquarej  by  rule  and  meafure,  upon, the  driven  out  of  their  Idwelling-houfc,  which  wa* 

four  lines  of  the  volts ;  and  alio  to  break  unruly  quickly  after  overthrown.  About  rooo  acres  of 

high  mettled  horfes,  without  endangering  the  ri-  improved  land  adjacent  to  the  mpfs  were  over, 

der.   The  two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftance  flowed  with  water  and  mofs.  !; 

of  two  or  three  paces  one  from  the  other;  and  *  •PILLION'.  »./  Ifrom  pillow.]  .  t.  A  foft 

the  horfe  is  put  between  thofe,  to  teach  him  to  fad  die  fet  behind  a  node  man  for  a  woman  to  fit 

rife  before,  and  yerk  out  behind,  and  put  himfelf  on.—        .....     /.:»..;■/           V  • 

upon  raifed  airs,  &c.  either  by  the  aids  or  cbaf-  The  horfe  and  pillion  both  were-gone? 

tifements.:  Phyllis*  it  fcems,  was  fled  jwith  John.  Stoift. 

(4)  Pillar  Cape,  a  Cape  at  the  W.  end  of  a.  A  pad;  a  pannel;  a  low  fiddle. — 1  thought 

the  Straits  of  Magellan,  x8  miles  N.  of  Cape  Dc-  that  the  manner  had  been  In  Hi ,  as  alio  the  furoi- 

feada.  ture  of  his  horfe,  his  frank  pillion  without  ftirrups. 

(<.)  Pillar,  Pompev's.   See  Alexandria.  Spen/er*  j*  The  pad  of  the  faddte  that  touches 

16.)  Pillars,  in  antiquarian  topography,  are  the  horfe. .  .  . 

large  fingle  ftones  fet  up  perpendicularly.  Thole  (1.).*  PILLORY..  *./.  [pillori,  V*.  fdllorhm, 

of  them  which  are  found  in  this  country  have  low  .Latin.]   A  frame  erected  on  a  pillar,  and 

been  the  work  of  the  Druids;  but  as  they  are  made  with  holes  and  moveable  boards,  through 

the  moft  fimple  of  all  monuments,  they  are  un-  which. the  heads  and  hands  of  criminals  are  put. 

queftionably  more  ancient)  than  druidifm  itfelf.  —  I  have  flood  on  the  pillory  for  the  geefe  he  ha-r 

They  were  placed  as  memorials  recording  diffe-  killed.  Shak.— 

rent  events ;  fuch  as  remarkable  in  (lances  of  As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory.  Pope. 
God's   mercies,   contracts,   Angular  <  victories,  —The  jeer  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory  and  the  whip- 
boundaries,  and  fometimes  fepulchres.   Various  ping.poft,  are  very  near  a  kin.  Watts.—* 
inftancea  of  thefe  monuments  erected  by  the  pa-  An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  nay  be  (aid 
triarchs  occur  in  the  Old  Teftament;  fuch  was  To  nail  our  ears  down,  buteipofe  our  head, 
that  raifed  hy  Jacob  at  Lug,  afterwards  by  him  Tata*. 
named  Bethel;  fuch  alfo  was  the  pillar  placed  by  (a.)  Pillory,  fcollifirigium,  q.  d.collum  jtrvo> 
him  over  the  grave  of  Rachel.   They  were  like-  gem  ;  pillaria.  From  the  French,  pilleur,  ue.depe- 
wife  marks  of  execrations  and  magical  talifmans.  culotor,  or  ptlori;  derived  from  the  Greek <  W< 
Thefe  ftones,  from  having  been  long  confidered  janua,  a  door,  beeaufe  one  Handing  on  the  pillory 
as  objects  of  veneration,  at  length  were  by  the  put s  his  head  as  it  were  through  the  door,  and  apt* 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious  idolatroufly  wodhip-  to  fee,)  is  an  engine  made  of  wood  to  punifh  of. 
ped;  wherefore,  after  the  introduction  of  Chrif-  fenders,  by  expofing  them  to  public  view*  and 
tianity,  fome  had  crofTes  cut  on  them,  which  rendering  them  infamous*-  There  is  a  Jtetvteof 
was  confidered  as  fnatching  them  from  the  fer-  the  pillory,  5s  Hcn.HI.   And  by  ftatute  it  is  ap- 
rice  of  the  devil.  Vulgar  fuperflition  of  a  later  pointed  for  bakers,  foreftallers,  and  thofe  who  ufe 
date  has  led  the  common  people  to  conGder  them  falfe  weights,  perjury,  forgery,  &c.   3  In/t.  aio. 
as  perfons  transformed  into  ftone  for  the  punifh-  Lords  of  leets  are  to  have  a  pillory  and  timbrel, 
mnet  of  fome  crime,  generally  that  of  fabbath-  or  it  will  be  the  canfe  of  forfeiture  of  the  leet: 
breaking ;  but  this  tale  is  not  confined  to  fingle  and  a  village  may  he  bound  by  prefer  iptioo  to 
ftones,  but  is  told  alfo  of  whole  circles ;  witnefs  provide  a  pillory,  &c.   a  J&ccti.  P.  C.  73. 
the  monuments  called  the  hurlen  in  Cornwall,  •  To  Pi  l  lor  v.  v.  a.  [pilorier,  Fr-  from  tbr 
and  RolloncJk  Jlonet  in  Warwickshire.  The  firft  noun.]    To  punifh  with  the  pillory. — To  be 
are  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  burnt  in  the  hand,  or  pilloried,  is  a  more  lading 
men,  and  thus  transformed  as  a  punifhment  for  reproach  than  to  be  fcourged  or  confiVd.  Cor.  5/ 
playing  on  the  Lord's  day  at  a  game  called  burl'  the  Tongue, 

ing t  the  latter,  a  pagan  king  and  his  army.  •  PILLOW.  n.J. [pyk,  Saxon;  fitdew,  Dutch. \ 

A  baj 
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A  bag  of  down  or  feathers  laid  under  the  head  to  it  completed,  when  he  returned  to  Englafld,  anJ 


ficcp  on* — 

Pluck  (tout  men's  pillows  from  below  their 
heads.  Shak. 
One  turf  (hall  ferve  as  pillow  for  us  both. 

Shak. 

— A  ftranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there, 


died  at  Lambeth,  in  Jan.  1788. 

•  PILOSITY,  «./.  (from  pilofut,  Lat.)  Hairi- 
nefs. — At  the  years  of  puberty,  all  effects  of  heat 
do  then  come  on,  as  pilofity,  more  rodghnefs  id 
the  (kin.  Bacon. 
(1.)  •  PILOT,  sr./.  [pilote,  Fv.  piloot,  Duith.y 


*ying,  this  pillow  fure  is  good  to  deep  on,  fince   He  whofe  office  is  to  (tcer  the  (hip. — 


he  could  deep  on  it  that  owed  fo  many  debts. 


Thy  melted  maid. 
Corrupted  by  thy  lover's  gold, 
His  letter  at  thy  pillow  laid.  Donne. 
—Their  feathers  ferve  to  ftuff  our  beds  and  pil- 
lows. Raj. 

#  To  Pillow,  v.  a.  To  reft  any  thing  on  a 
pillow. — 

The  fun  in  bed, 
Cartain'd  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave.  Milton. 


When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven,  then  to  manage  her* 
Become*  the  name  and  office  of  *  pilot. 

Ben  j-mfoiit 
To  that  port  ourfelves  we  mufl  not  force. 
Before  our  pilot,  Nature,  fteers  our  cotirfe. 

What  port  can  fuch  a  pilot  find, 
Who  in  the  night  of  fate  mud  blindly  fteer  f 

Drjdent 

— The  Roman  fleet,  although  conducted  by  pilots 
without  experience,  defeated  that  of  the  Cartha* 


*  Pillowbeei.7  n.f.  The  cover  of  a  pillow,  ginians. 

*  Pillowcase,  t  —  When  you  put  a  clean pil-  (t.)  The  Pilot  is  the  officer  who  fOperinteudf 
lowcafe  on  your  lady's  pillow,  fatten  it  well  with  the  navigation,  either  upon  the  fea  coaft  or  on  the* 
pins.   Swift.  main  ocean.    It  is,  however,  more  particularly 

PILLTOWN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Waterford,  applied  by  our  mariners  to  the  perfon  charged 

Munfter.  with  the  diredion  of  a  (hip's  cotfrfe  on  of  near* 

PILNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  the  fea  coaft,  and  into  the  roads*  bays,  rivers* 

margraviate  of  Meiffen,  with  a  cattle,  belonging  havens,  3cc.  within  his  refpective  diftrict.  Pilot* 


of  (hips,  taking  upon  them  to  conduct  any  (hip 
from  Dover,  &c.  to  any  place  Up  the  Thames* 
are  to  be  firft  examined  and  approved  by  the 
matter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  of  Trinity 
Houfe,  &c.  or  (hall  forfeit  10I.  for  (he  firft  of- 
fence, *ol.  for  the  fecond,  and  40I.  for  every  other 
offence;  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other  td 


to  the  elector  of  Saxony;  memorable  for  the 
treaty  enured  into  between  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  other  princes  of 
Europe,  againft  France,  in  179s.  It  lies  4  miles 
NW.  of  Perna,  and  7  SE.  of  Orefden. 

PILON,  Frederick,  an  Irifh  dramatic  writer, 
born  at  Cork,  in  1750.  He  was  Cent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  ftudy  medicine,  but  the  ftage  foon  with-   the  matter  and  wardens ;  but  any  matter  of  mate 
drew  bis  attention  from  phyfic.   He  made  his  of  a  (hip  may  pilot  his  own  veflel  up  the  river: 
firft  appearance  on  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  the  and  if  any  (hip  be  loft  through  the  negligence  of 
character  of  Oroonoko.   But  though  his  concep-  any  pilot,  he  (hall  be  for  ever  after  difabled  to 
tion  was  good,  and  his  difcrimination  beyond   ad  as  a  pilot.  3  Geo.  I.e.  13.   The  lord  warden 
common  acting,  yet  he  laboured  under  natural  of  the  cinque  ports  may  make  rules  for  the  gcr* 
and  infuperable  defects  ;  his  figure  wanted  grace,  vernment  of  pilots,  and  order  a  fufficient  number 
and  his  voice  wanted  harmony.    His  friends,  to  ply  at  fea  to  conduct  (hips  up  to  the  Thames* 
however,  being  offended,  he  continued  to  act  on   7  Geo*  L  c.  at.  No  perfon  (hall  act  as  a  pilot 
the  provincial  theatres  for  four  years,  till  1776,  on  the  Thames,  &c.  (except  in  collier  (hips) 
when  he  went  to  London ;  where  he  publifhed  a  without  a  licence  from  the  matter  and  warden* 
Critical  EJJay  on  Hamlet,  which  procured  him  the  of  Trinity  Houfe  at  Deptford,  on  pain  of  forfeit' 
patronage  of  Mr  Coleman.  In  1776,  he  wrote  ing  sol.  And  pilots  are  to  be  fubject  (o  the  go- 
the  Drama,  a  poem,  in  the  manner  of  Churchill's  vernment  of  that  corporation ;  and  pay  ancient 
Rofciad ;  and  Regatta,  a  poem  on  the  Fete  given   dues,  not  exceeding  is.  in  the  pound,  out  of  wa- 
oa  the  Thames  in  1776,  both  of  which  were  well  ges,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  thereof.  Stat.  |.  Geo. 
received.  After  various  other  mifcellaneous  pieces,  II.  c.  so.   By  the  ci-devant  laws  of  France,  no 
he  publifhed,  in  1778.  The  Invafon,  or  a  Trip  to  perfon  could  be  received  as  pilot  till  he  had  mad* 
Brighthtlmfiont,  a  comedy,  which  was  acted  with  feveral  voyages,  and  patted  a  ftrict  examination  i 
applaufe  at  Covent  Garden.  After  this,  be  wrote  and  after  that,  on  his  return  in  lone  voyages,  he 
various  pieces  for  the  managers,  but  although  was  obliged  to  lodge  a  copy  of  his  journal  in  the 
they  had  drawn  confiderable  boufes,  his  Pair  A-  admiralty;  and  if  a  pilot  occafloncd  the  lofs  of  a 
merican,  an  opera,  was  refufed  by  the  manager  (hip,  he  had  to  pay  100  livres  fine,  and  to  be  for 
of  Covent  Garden ;  and  though  acted  at  Drury  ever  deprived  of  the  exercilc  of  pilotage ;  and  if 
Lane,  produced  a  difpute  with  the  manager,  and  he  did  it  defignedly,  be  punifhed  with  death, 
much  more  trouble  than  profit  to  the  author.   Lex  Mercat,  70,  71.   The  laws  of  Oleron  or- 
His  next  comedy  was,  He  would  be  a  Soldier,  the  dain,  That  if  any  pilot  defignedly  mifguide  a 
profits  of  which  to  him  were  much  inferior  to  (hip,  that  it  may  be  caft  away,  he  (hall  be  pot  to 
what  might  have  been  expected*  from  its  very  a  rigorous  death,  and  hung  in  chains)  and  if  the* 
great  run.   After  this,  b?tng  diftrefled  by  credi-  lord  of  a  place,  where  a  (hip  be  thus  loft,  abet 
tors,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  wrote  a  comedy  fuch  villains,  to  have  a  (bare  of  the  wreck,  he 
called  The  Ward  of  Chancery,  but  had  not  6nifhe4  fl»»N  b«  apprehended,  and  all  his  goods  forfeited 
Yol.  XY.H.  Part  \\.  Aaai  Ut 
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for  the  fa-.'sf.ifti  >Ti  of  t;  e  perfons  fuftVring;  and  fesvn  radii;  on  the  fore  part  of  this  fin  are  thrc* 

his  p'-rfun  (]:  >  ■  he  faflcned  to  a  ftake  in  the  midft  moveable  prickles  very  fhort ;  the  fins  on  the 

of  hi.  own  manfion,  which,  being  fiied  on  the  bread  have  each  of  them  10  radii,  forked  at  theft 

Four  corners,  ;lu!j  be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  extremity;  the  abdominal  fins'  have  fix;  that  of 

he  with  it.    Lex  Ol.  C.  25.   And  if  the  fault  of  a  the  anus  has  17  branches,  of  which  the  firft  is 

pilot  be  fo  notorious,  that  the  (hip's  crew  fee  an  longed ;  this  fin  is  preceded  by  a  fmall  moveable 

apparent  wreck,  they  may  lead  him  to  the  hatch-  prickle;  that  of  the  tail  is  thick,  large,  and  fork- 

es,  and  ftrike  off  his  head  ;  but  the  common  law  ed.  The  pilot  fifli  is  of  a  browniih  colour,  chac^- 

denies  this  hady  execution:  an  ignorant  pilot  is  ing  into  gold  ;  a  tranfverfal  black  belt  crofTes  the 

fentenced  to  pafs  thrice  under  the  fliip'*  keel  by  head;  the  ad  pafl'es  over  the  body  at  the  place  0* 

the  laws  of  Dcnniark.  Lex  M-.rcat.  70.    The  re-  the  bread;  a  3d  near  the  moveable  prickles  of  the 

filiations  with  icgard  to  pilots  in  the  royal  navy  back  ;  3  others  near  the  regh>n  of  the  anus;  and 

re  as  follow  :  «•  The  puri'vr  of  the  (hip  is  always  a  7th  at  the  tail.    Seafaring  people  obferve,  that 

to  have  a  let  of  bidding  provided  on  board  for  this  filh  frequently  accompanies  t^eir  v<*fTcls;  and 

the  pilots;  and  the  optain  is  to  order  the  boat-  as  they  fee  it  generally  towards  the  fore  part  of 

Twain  to  fupply  them  with  hammock*,  and  a  con-  the  fhip,  they  imagined  that  it  j*as  guiding  and 
■venient  place  to  lie  in,  near  their  duty,  and  apart 
from  the  common  men  \  which  bedding  and  ham- 
mock* are  to  be  returned  when  the  pilots  leave 
*he  fuip.  A  pilot,  when  conducting  one  ot'  his 
Majefly's  fliips  in  pilot  water,  (hall  have  the  folc 


tracing  out  the  courleotf  the  veffel,  and  hence  it 
received  the  name  of  pilot  fijb.  Ofb?c  tells  us,  that 
they  are  ihapvd  l^kc  thofc  mackerels  which  have  a 
tranfvrrfal  line  acrofs  the  body.  M  Sailors  (conti- 
nues he)  >;ivc  them  the  name  of  pilots,  becaufe  they 


charge  and  command  of  the  (hip,  and  may  give  cloielyfol!owthedog-liili,fwimmingingrcatflioalfi 
orders  for  fleering,  fetting,  trimming,  or  furling  round  it  on  all  fides.  It  is  thought  that  they  point 
the  fails;  tacking  the  fliip;  or  whatever  concerns  out  fome  prey  to  the  dog-fifh.  (See  Mem.  of  ikt 
the  navigation;  and  the  captain  is  to  tike  care  Sued.  Acad,  for  1755,  vol  xvi.  p.  71.)  It  like- 
that  all  the  officers  and  crew  obey  his  orders,  wife  follows  the  lhark,  apparently  for  the  remains 
But  the  optnin  is  diligently  to  obferve  the  con-  of  its  prey.  Barbut  informs  us,  that  th,efe  fifhci 
"diicl  of  the  pilot ;  and  if  he  judges  him  to  behave  propagate  their  fpecies  like  the  (hark.  He  adds, 
fo  ill  as  to  bring  the  fliip  into  danger,  he  may  re-  that  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea  they  follow  fliips  for 
move  him  from  the  command  and  charge  of  the  the  Jake  of  the  offals,  and  hence  the  Dutch  giv; 
fhip,  and  take  fuch  methods  for  her  preservation  them  the  name  of  dung-fib.  Though  fo  fmall, 
as  (hall  be  judged  neceffary;  remarking  upon  the 
log-book,  the  exact  hour  and  time  when  the  pilot 
was  removed  from  his  office,  and  afligning  the  rea- 
fons  for  it.  Captains  of  the  king's  drips  employing 
pilots,  whether  Biitifli  or  foreigners,  are  ordered 
to  be  punctual  in  their  certificates,  vouchers,  and 
payments,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  is  over."  See 
Regulations  and  lnjlruUions  of  the  Sea-fervice,  Sec. 

•  To  Pilot,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fleer; 
to  direct  in  the  courfe. 

*  PILOTAGE.  n.f.  [pilotage,  French,  from 
pilot.  1.  Pilot's  (kill ;  knowledge  of  coafls.— 
Wc  mud  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lofe  all 


they  can  keep  pace  with  fliips  in  their  fwiftctt 
courfe. 

P1LPAY,  a  celebrated  Bramin,  who  flourifbed 
about  A.  A.  C.  250.  He  wrote  a  book  of  fables, 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  mod  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe. 

PILSEN,  a  circle  or  province  of  Bohemia,  a- 
bounding  in  (beep,  and  famous  for  excellent  cheek, 
with  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 

•  P1LSER.  *./.  The  mouth  or  fly  that  runs 
into  a  flamed  Ainf. 

(1.)  PILTEN,  a  divifion  of  Ccurland,  which 
lies  in  Courland  Proper,  and  derives  its  name 


our  knowledge  and  pilotage  of  that  part  of  the  from  the  ancient  cadle  or  palace  of  Pilten,  buiit 

world.   Raleigh.   1.  A  pilot's  hire.  Ain/kocrtb.  by  Valdemar  II.  king  of  Denmark,  about  laao, 

Pilot  Fish,  or  Cajlerofteus  Duflor,  in  ichthyo-  when  he  founded  a  bishop's  fee  in  this  country 

logy,  is «  fpecies  of  the  gaderodcus,  and  is  found  for  the  converfion  of  its  Pagan  inhabitants.  This 

in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  dillrict  afterwards  fucceffively  belonged  to  the 

chiefly  towards  the  equator.  SeePAi/r  CCLXX1V.  Germans,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of 

and  Gasterosteus.)  Catefby,  who  gives  a  fi-  Courland,  and  to  Poland;  and  by  virtue  of  th; 

gure  of  it  in  its  natural  fize,  together  with  a  fliort  itidrumcnt  of  regency  drawn  up  for  it  in  1 7 1 7, 

Uefcription,  calls  it  ptrea  marina  /e3eria,  or  rud-  the  government  was  lodged  in  7  Polifh  fenators 

dor  15 fhi.    One  of  them,  which  Gronovius  de-  or  counfellors,  from  whom  an  appeal  lies  to  the 

fcribes,  was  about  4  inches  long,  and  its  greated  king.   The  bifhop  of  Samogitia  alfo  dyles  him- 

breadth  little  more  than  an  inch :  the  head  is  fclf  bifhop  of  Piltcn.  The  mod  remarkable  pan 

about  a  third  of  the  body,  and  covered,  excepting  of  this  diflrict  is  the  promontory  of  Domcfncf.s 

the  fpace  between  the  fnout  and  the  eye,  with  which  projefls  northward  into  the  gulf  of  Livo- 

fcalcs  Icarcely  perceptible,  and  covering  one  ano-  nia.   From  this  cape  a  fand  bank  runs  4  Germaa 

ther  like  tiles ;  the  ifis  of  the  eye  is  a  filver  grey ;  miles  farther  into  the  fea,  half  of  which  lies  under 

the  jaws  are  of  equal  fize,  and  furniflied  as  well  water,  and  cannot  be  difcerncd.   To  the  eafi  of 

as  the  palate  with  fmall  teeth  difpofed  in  groups ;  this  promontory  is  an  unfathomable  abyfi,  which 

there  is  alfo  a  longitudinal  row  of  teeth  on  the  is  never  obferved  to  be  agitated.   For  the  fafety 

tongue.   The  trunf  of  the  pilot  fifh  is  oblong,  a  of  vcflels  bound  to  Livonia,  two  fquare  beacons 

little  rounded ;  but  it  appears  quadrangular  to-  have  been  erected  on  the  coafl,  near  Domefr.cij 

wards  the  tail,  becaufe  at  this  place  the  lines  are  church,  oppofite  to  the  fand  bank,  and  facing 

thicker,  and  form  a  kind  of  membranaceous  pro-  each  other.  One  of  thtfc  is  12  fathoms  high,  .an- 

jfjftion.  The  back  fin  is  Iqcg,  and  furaifhed  with  the  other  8 1  and  a  large  fire  is  kept  burning  "oa 
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them  from  the  firft  of  Anguft  to  the  firft  of  J*,   appropriate  a  piece  of  woodland,  in  the  licigfc- 
nuary-  When  the  mariners  fee  thefe  fires  appear  as  bourliood  of  a  plantation  already  exifting,  or  in  a 
one  in  a  direct  line,  they  may  conclude  that  they  country  where  the  fcattered  tree*  are  found  in  a 
are  clear  of  the  extremity  of  the  fand  bank,  and   native  ft  ate,  the  woods  of  which  being  fallen,  the 
consequently  out  of  danger;  but  if  they  fee  both  trees  are  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  ground  till 
beacons,  they  are  in  danger  of  running  upon  it.  they  become  rotten  and  perifh.  Within  a  year 
The  diftrict  of  Pilten  contains  j  parifhes,  and  fere-  after  the  firft  feafon,  abundance  of  yourtg  pimento 
ral  villages.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  Lutherans,  plants  will  be  found  growing  vigorouriy  m  all 
C».)PiLTEH,or  Pvi.T»»i,the  capital  of  tbeabore  parts  of  the  land,  being  without  doubt  produced 
diftrict,  feated  on  the  Windaw,  between  Golding   from  ripe  berries  fcattered  there  by  the  birds, 
and  Fort  Windaw.  Lon.  a».  xo.  E.  Lat.  5  7. 15.  N.  while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford  them  both  fhH- 
PILULJE,  pills.   See  Pkaramacy,  Index.        ter  and  fhade.   At  the  end  of  two  years  it  will 
P1LULARIA,  in  botany,  Pepper  Grass,  a  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  cteanfing, 
genus  of  plants  in  the  ctafs  Cryptogamia,  and  or-  leaving  fuch  only  of  the  pimento  trees  as  have  a 
dor  of  Filices ;  ranking  in  the  natural  method  in   good  appearance,  which  will  then  foon  form 
the  55th  order  Filters,  fuch  groves  as  thofe  I  have  defcribed,  and,  except 

PILUM,  a  miffive  weapon  ufed  by  the  Roman  perhaps  for  the  firft  4  or  5  years,  reqaire  very  lit- 
foldiers,  and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy,  tie  attention  afterwards.  Soon  after  the  trees  are 
Its  point,  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  was  fo  long  in  bloflbm,  the  berries  become  fit  for  gathering; 
and  fmall,  that  after  the  firft  discharge  it  was  ge-  the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to  ripen  on  the  treet 
nerally  fo  bent  as-  to  be  rendered  ufclefs.  The  as  the  polp  in  that  Mate,  being  motft  and  gluti- 
legionary  foidicrs  made  life  of  the  pilum,  and  each  nous,  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  when  dry  becomes 
man  carried  two.  The  pilum  underwent  many  black  and  taftelefs.  It  is  impofiible,  however,  to' 
alterations  and  improvements,  infomuch  that  it  is  prevent  Tome  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  with 
impofiible  with  any  precifion  to  defcribe  it.  Ju-  the  reft;  but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  great, 
lius  Scaliger  laboured  much  to  give  an  accurate  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  conftderably  njur- 
account  of  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  ed.  It  is  gathered  by  the  hand ;  one  labourer  on 
round,  but  moft  commonly  fquare,  to  have  been  the  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  fmall  branch- 
two  cubits  long  in  the  ftaff,  and  to  have  bad  an  es,  will  give  employment  to  three  below  (who 
iron  point  of  the  fame  length  hooked  and  jagged  are  generally  women  and  children)  in  picking  the 
at  the  end.  Marius  made  a  material  improve-  berries ;  and  an  mduftrious  picker  wilt  fill  a  bag 
ment  in  it ;  for  during  the  Cimbrian  war,  he  fo  of  70  lbs.  in  the  day.  The  returns  from  a  pi- 
contrived  it,  that  when  it  ftuck  in  the  enemies  men  to  walk  in  a  favourable  feafon  are  prodigious, 
fhield,  it  fbould  bend  down  in  an  angle  in  the  part  A  fingle  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  ijo  lbs.  of 
where  the  wood  was  connected  with  the  icon,  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the  dried  fpice; 
and  thus  become  ufelcis  to  the  perfon  who  rccciv-  there  being  commonly  a  lofs  in  weight  of  one  3d 
ed  it.  in  curing ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the  minor 

PILTJMNUS,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  productions,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  per- 
the  bakers.  See  Picumnus.  Turnus  boafted  haps  a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in 
of  being  defcended  from  him.   Virt.  Aln.  ix.  4.      five  years." 

PIMBLE  Meer,  a  large  lake  or,  N.  Wales,  in  PIMERIA,  a  diftrict  of  N.  America,  the  moft 
Merionethfhirc,  S.  of  Bala,  northern  province  of  New  Navarre. 

(1.)  •  PIMENTA.  n./.  [pi»untt  French.]  A      *  PIMP.  n.f.  [pinge,  Fr.  Skinner.]  One  who 
kind  of  (p'icc.—Pimenta,  from  its  round  figure,   provides  gratifications  for  the  luft  of  others;  a 
and  the  place  whence  it  is  brought,  has  been  call-  procurer;  a  pander. — 
ed  Jamaica  pepper,  and  from  its  raixt  flavour  of  -  I'm  courted  by  all 

the  feveral  aromaticks,  it  has  obtained  the  name      As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  king  Harry, 
of  all-fpice :  it  is  a  fruit  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  Aidifon. 
and  refembles  cloves  mere  than  any  other  fpice.         Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench.  Swift. 
Hill's  Mat.  Med.  •  To  Pimp.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.]   To  pro- 

(»0  Pimenta,  or}  or,  as  Mr  Edward  writes,  vide  gratifications  for  the  luft  of  others;  to  pan- 
PIMENTO,       )Piemf.nto,  in  botany,  or   der ;  to  procure.— 
Jamaica  Pepper,  or  All/pire,  a  fpecies  of  the         But  he's  pofTeft  With  a  thoufand  imps, 
myrtus.   See  Myrtcs,  Nu  II.  §  a.   *  The  pi-      To  work  whole  ends  his  madnefs/>/w/>i.  Swift. 
mento  trees  grow  fpontaucoufly,  and  in  great      (1.)  *  PIMPERNEL,  n.f.  [pitnpernel/a,  Lat. 
abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  more  pimprenelle,  French.]    A  plant.  Miller, 
particularly  on  hilly  fituations  near  the  fea,  on      (a.)  Pimpernel.   See  Anagalms. 
the  N.  fide  of  that  ifland ;  where  they  fill  the  air      (3.)  Pimpernel,  round-leaved.  See  Samo- 
with  fragrance,  and  form  the  moft  delicious  groves  lus. 

that  can  pofiibly  be  imagined.  This  tree  is  pure-      (4.)  Pimpernel,  water.   See  Veronica. 
ly  a  child  of  nature,  and  fecms  to  mock  all  the      (c.)  Pimpernel,  yellow.  See  Lysimachia. 
labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or      PIMPILLO,  a  fpecies  of  Cactus. 
improve  its  growth;  not  one  attempt  in  50  to      P1MPINELLA,  burnct  saxifrage;  a  genus 
propagate  the  young  plauts,  or  to  raife  them  from   of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pent.indria 
the  feeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  not.  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
found  growing  fpontancouffy,  having  fucceeded.   ing  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate.   There  are 
The  utual  method  of  forming  a  new  pimento   7  fpecies:  the  moft  remarkable  are, 
plantation  (hi  Jamaica  it  is  called  a  ivnlk)  is  to      1.  Fimpinf.lla  anisum,  the  common  anife, 
/.  A  *  a  a  a  is 
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ia  ar.  annual  plant,  which  grow*  naturally  in  ftrengthcning  the  tone  of  ..the  vifccra  in  genera! : 
Egypt,  but  is  cultivated  in  Malta  and  Spain;  and  thinks  they  well  deferve  the  appellation  given 
from  whence  the  feeds  are  annually  imported  into,  them  by.  Hciroont,  intrfiinorum  Jcfomen.  The 
Britain.  Tf«e  lower  leaves  of  this  plant  are  divided  fmaller  kind  of  anifeeds  brought  from  Spain  are 
into  three  lobes,  which  are  jdeeply  cut  on  their  preferred.       ..  . 

*dges;  the  (talk  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  *  PIMPING,  adj.  Ipimplf  meitfcb,  a  weak 
dividing  into  feveral  (lender  branches,  garnifhed  man* Dutch,]  Little ;  petty  ;  as,  a  pimping  thirg. 
with  narrow  leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  Siutmer. 

fegments,  terminated  by  pretty  large  loofe  umbels*.  PJMPLA,'  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
compofed  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays,  which  (land:  Olympus,  (acred  to  the  Mufes,  hence  called 
00  pretty  long  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  Pimp  lea.  ... 
and* of  a  yellowifli  white ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and,  (t.)  *  PIMPLE.  /»./.  [pompttte,  Pr.]  A  fmall 
fwelling. — The  former  fpecies  requires  no  culture ;  red  puftule. — If  Kofalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her 
the  tatter  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated  for  profit  mole,  Nigranilla  is  al  unhappy  in  a  pimple. 
in  this  country.  However,  the  feeds  will  come  up  SpeHator.— 

if  fown  in  the  beginning  of  April  upon  a  warm        If  e'er  thy  gnome  could  (pill  a  grace, 
border.   When  they  come  up,  they  (hould  be      Or  raife  a  pimph  on  a  beauteous  face.  Pope. 
thinned  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which  is  all  the  —The  riling  of  a  pimple  in  her  face  will  make  her 
C ulture  they  require.  keep  her  room  two  or  three  days.  Law. 

Pjmpinella  major,  or  greater  burnetfaxi-  '  (2.)  Pimples,  cuke  for.  By  mixing  equal 
frage,  growing  naturally  in  chalky  woods,  and  on  quantities  of  the  juice  of  houfe-leek, minui, 
j.he  fides  of  the  banks  near  hedges,  in  feveral  parts  paffed  through  paper,  and  of  fpirit  of  wine  rccrt- 
of  England.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fort  are  ned  by  itfelf,  a  white  coagulum  of  a  very  volatile 
winged ;  the  lobes  are  deeply  (awed  on  their  nature  is  formed,  which  Dr  Bughart  commends 
fdge*4and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib,  of  a  dark  green,  for  curing  pimples  of  the  face ;  and  (ays,  that  the 
The  ftalks  are  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  thin  liquor  fcparated  from  it  with  fugar-candy  is 
into  four  or  five  branches,  The  lower  part  of  the  an  excellent  remedy  for  thick  vifcid  phlegm  in  the 
ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  (haped  like  bread. 

thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller;  thofe  upon  the  PIMPLED,  and  )  names  given  to  the  Mufes, 
branches  are  (hort  and  trifid;  the  branches  are  PIMPLEADES,  >  from  Mount  Pimpl a.  Hcr.'u 
terminated  by  fmall  umbels  of  white  flowers,  OJ.  i.  16.  Strab.  10. 

which  arc  compofed  of  fmaller  umbels  or  rays.      *  PIMPLED,  adj.  [from  pimple.]   Having  red 
The  flowers  have  five  heart-fliaped  petals,  which  puftules:  full  of  pimples;  as,  his  face  is  pimpled. 
{urn  inward,  and  are  fucceeded  by  two  narrow,      PIMPRINA,  an  ancient  town  of  India,  on  the 
pblong,  channelled  feeds.   Both  thefe  (pecics  are   Indus.  Arrian. 

ufed  in  medicine,  The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  (1.)  *  PIN.  n.f.  {efpingle,  Fr. /pina*  JpintJa, 
a  grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte,  which  is  "Lht.fpilla,  Italian;  rather  from  pennum,  low  Latin, 
entirely  extracted  by  rectified  fpirit ;  in  di  ft  ilia-  J/Worr.]  1.  A  (hort  wire  with  a  (harp  point,  and 
|ion  the  menftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that  it  had  round  head,  ufed  by  women  to  faften  their  cldaths. 
taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a  pungent  — I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  oftridge,  and 
aromatic  refin.  This  root  promifes,  from  its  fwallow  my  fword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and 
iienfiblc  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of  confiderable  I  part.  Sbak.— 

{jtility,  though  little  regarded  in  common  practice;         Whatever  fpirit,  carelefs  of  his  charge, 
the  only  officinal  compofition  in  which  it  is  an      His  poft  negletfs,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Ingredient,  is  the  pulvis  art  compofitus.   Stahl,      Shall  feel  (harp  vengeance  foon  o'ertake  his 
Hoffman,   and  other  German  phyficians,  are  fins, 

extremely  fond  of  it ;  and  recommend  it  as  an      Be  ftopt  in  vials,  or  transfixt  with  pins.  Pope. 
excellent  ftomachic,  refolvent,  detergent,  diuretic,  a.  Any  thing  inconfiderablc,  or  of  little  value.— 
diaphoretic,  and  aleyipharmic.   They  often  gave         Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
|t  with  fuccefs,  in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous      And  fternly  looks  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
diford.ers,  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices,  tumors      Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye. 
and  obit  ructions  of  the  glands,  and  difeafes  pro*  Spenfer* 
needing  from  a  deficiency  of  the  fluid  fccretions         Hi6  fetch  is  to  flatter  to  get  what  he  can ; 
in  general.   Boerhaave  directs  the  qfc  of  it  in   (  His  purpofe  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  then, 
afthmatie  and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the  ftrongeft  Tufftr. 
refolvents  are  indicated ;  the  form  he  prefers  is  a         Tut,  a  pin;  this  fhall  be  anfwered.  Sbak. 
watery  infufion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tincture  — 'Tis  not  a  pin  matter  whether  the  fact  be  tree 
poflefles  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  much  greater  or  falfe.  L'JZJirange.  3.  Any  thing  driven  to  hold 
perfection.    Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  things  together ;  a  peg ;  a  bolt. — 
a  plcafant  warm  tafte,  accompanied  wjth  a  degree  With  pins  of  adamant 

pf  fweetn.efs.  Water  extracts  very  little  of  their  And  chains,  they  made  all  fait.  Milton. 
flavour;  rectified  fpirit  the  whole.  The  feeds  4.  Any  fleuder  thing  fixed  in  another  body.— 
are  in  the  number  of  the  four  greater  hot  feeds ;  Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 
their  principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent  difordejrs,  Slick  in  their  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
where  icnacious  phlegm  abound*,  and  in  the  Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  fprigs  of  rofemary. 
gripes  to  which  young  children  are  fubjecf.  Shak. 
frtderic  Hoffman  ftrongly  recommends  them  in  —Thefe  bullets  (hall  reft  on  theem/;  and  there 
weafcnefc  (4  ih?  ftomil<  '>>  diarrh.cras,  ard  for   tnu/l  be  other  pint  to  keep  them,  tfilkins.  5. 

That 
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That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ;  a  linch  another,  and  the  interior  one  beng  drawn  out, 

pin.    6.  Tbe  central  part.— Romeo  is  dead,  the  leaves  a  hollow  tube  between  the  ci  cum  volutions; 

vory  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  tbe  blind  hautboy's  it  is  then  cut  with  facers,  every  t vo  circumvolu- 

butfhaft.  Sh.ak.   7.  The  pegs  by  which  muficians  ttoiu  or  turns  of  the  wire  forming  >ne  bead ;  thefe 

i  ntend  or  relax  their  firings.   8.  A  note ;  a  ftrain.  are  foftened  by  throwing  them  int.  iron  pans,  and 

In  low  language.— A  fir  tree,  in  a  vain  fpiteful  placing  them  in  a  furnace  till  tlty  arc  rcd-liot. 

humour,  was  mightily  upon  the  pm  of  commend-  As  foon  as  they  are  cold,  they  an  diftributed  to 

ing*  tyfelf. -V ' Eftrangf.—kt  the  woman  was  upon  children,  who  fit  with  anvils  and  lammcrs  before 

tbe  pcevifh  pin,-  a  poor  body  comes,  while  the  them,  which  they  work  with  thci  feet*  by  means 

i'roward  fit  was  upon  her,  to  beg.  VEJtrange.'  9.  of  a  lathe,  and  taking  up  one  of  tae  lengths,  they 

A  horny  induration  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye.  thfuft  the  blunt  end  into  a  quantity  of  the  heads 

Hanmcr.  Skinner  feems  Hkewife  to  fay  the  fame,  which  lie  before  them,  and  catching  one  at  tbe 

1  fliould  rather  think  it  an  inflammation,  which  extremity,  they  apply  them  immediately  to  the 

caufes  a  pain  like  that  of  a  pointed  body  piercing  anvil  and  hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  tbe 

the  eye—    ,  foot,  the  -point  and  the  head  are  fixed  together  in 

Blind  with  the  pin  and  web.  Sbnk.  much  lefs  time  than  it  can  be  defcribed,  and  with 

ip.  A  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood.—  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice ;  tbe 

They  drew  his  brownbread  face  on  pretty  fpectator  being  in  continual  apprehen lion  for  the 

giqa,     .  ..  fafety  of  their  fingers  ends.  The  pin,  is  now  finished 

And  made  him  ftalk  upon  two  rolling  pins.  as  to  its  form,  but  ft  ill  it  is  merely  brafs ;  it  is 

Corbe  t,  therefore  thrown  into  a  copper,  containing  a  folu- 

i  x.  A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot.  Ainf.  tion  of  tin  and  the  leys  of  wine.  Here  it  remains 

(i.)  Pins,  in  commerce,  are  made,  o{brafs  wire,  for  fome  time,  and  when  talen  out,  aiTumes  a 

In  1543,  by  ftatute  34  and  35  of  Henry  VIII.  cap.  white,  though  dull  appearance  ;  in  order  therefore 

vi,  it  was  en  acted,  "  That  no  per  Ton  fhall  put  to  to  give  it  a  polifh,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  containing  a 

'  lc  an  y  pinnes  but  only  fucb  as  fhall  be  double-  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  fet  in  motion  by  turning 


id*},  and  have  the  beads  foldered  fad  to  the  a  fhaft  that  runs  through  its  centre,  and  thus,  by 

fliank  of  the  pins,'  well  fmoothed,  the  flunk  well-  means  of  fi  k Lion,  it  becomes  perfectly  bright.  Tbe 

fhapeh,  'the  points 'J  well  and  roond  filed,  canted,  pin  being  complete,  nothing  remains  but  to fcparate 

and  fhafpened.^'From 'the  above  extract  it  fliould  it  from  the  bran,  which  is  performed  by  a  mode 

appear  tba£  the  art  of  pin-making  was  but  of  late  exactly  fimilar  to  the  winnowing  of  corn;  tbe 

invention,  probably  introduced  from  France}  and  bran  flying  off  and  leaving  :hc  pin  behind  fit  for 

that  bur  manufactories  fmee  that  period  have  immediate  falc.   See  Needie,  §  2. 

wonderfully  improved.  Though  pins  arc  apparently  *  To  PlK.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.    1.  T©  fatten 

Cmple,  their  manufacture  is  curious  and  complex,  with  pins*— 'Tis  only  a  paper  pinn'd  upon  the 


the  manufactory,  it  is  generally  too  thick  for  the  a.  To  fatten ;  to  make  raft.— 

purpofeof  being  cut  into  pins.  The  firft  operation,  Our  gates, 

therefore,  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from  one  wheel  Which  yet  fcem  fhut,  we  have  but  pinnd  with 

to  another  with  great  velocity,  and  canfing  it  to  rufhes.                         Sbak.  Matbtth. 

pafs  between  the  two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece  3.  To  join ;  to  fix;  to  fatten. — Sbe  lifted  the 

of  iron  of  fmallcr  diameter ;  the  wire  being  thus  princefs  from  the  earth,  and  fb  locks  her  in 

reduced  to  Us  proper  dimenfioni,  is  ftraitcned  by  embracing,  as  if  fhe  would  pm  her  to  her  heart, 

drawing  it  between  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  Sbak. — If  removing  my  confederation  from  the 

a  zig-zag  manner,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a  ftraight  line  impreffion  of  the  cubes  to  the  cubes  themfelves,  I 

between  them ;  afterwards  it  is  cut  into  lengths  fhall  pin  this  one  notion  upon  every  one  of  them, 

of  three  or  four  yards,  and  then  into  fmaller  ones,  Digby  of Bodies. -~ 

every  length  being  fufficient  to  make  fix  pins;  I've  learned  how  far  Tm  to  believe 

each  end  of  thefe  is  ground  to  a  point,  which  was  Tour  pinning  oaths  upon  your  flceve.  Hudtbras. 

performed, when  I  viewed  the  manufactory,  by  boys  —They  help  to  cozen  themfelves,  by  chufing  to 

who  fat  each  with  two  fmall  grinding  ftones  before  ptn  then-  faith  on  fuch  expofi tors.  Loc ke .—I t  cannot 

him,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up  a  handful,  be  imagined,  that  fb  able  a  man  fhould  take  fo 

he  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarfeft  of  the  two  much  pains  to  pin  fo  clofely  on  his  friend  a  ftory 

ttones,  being  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  which,  if  he  himfelf  thought  incredible,  be  could 

each  piece  moving  round  between  his  fingers,  fo  not  but  alfo  think  ridiculous.  Locke.   4.  {Pindan, 

that  the  points  may  not  become  flat;  he  then  gives  Sax.)  To  fhut  up ;  to  indofe ;  to  confine ;  as,  in 

them  a  fmoother  and  fharoer  Doint.  bv  aoolvine  pinfold .   This  written  like  to  ten. — If  all  this  be 


them  a  fmoother  and  fharper  point,  by  applying  pinfold.  This  written  like  to  pen. — If  all  this  be 
them  to  the  other  ftone,  and  by  that  means  a  lad  willingly  granted  by  us,  which  are  accufed  to  pm 
of  1%  or  Z4  years  of  age  is  enabled  to  point  about  the  word  of  God  in  fo  narrow  room,  let  the  caufe 
16,000  pins  in  in  hour.  When  the  wire  is  thus  of  the  accufed  be  referred  to  tbe  accufcrs  con- 
pointed,  a  pin  is  taken  off  from  each  end,  and  fcience.  Hooker, 

this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  into  fix  pieces.  The      PINACI A,  among  the  Athenians,  were  tablets 

next  operation  is  that  of  forming  tbe  beads,  or,  as  of  brafs  inferibed  with  the  names  of  all  tbofe 

they  term  it,  bead-winning  ;  which  is  done  by  citizens  in  each  tribe  who  were  duly  qualified  and 

means  of  a  fpinning-  wheel,  one  piece  of  wire  willing  to  be  judges  of  tbe  court  of  Areopagus. 

-  with  aftonifhmg  rapidity  wound  round  Thefe  tablets  ware  onft  into  a  veffd  provided  far 
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the  purpofe,  and  the  £une  number  of  beans,  100 
being  white*  am  all  the  reft  black,  were  thrown 
into  another,  lien  the  names  of  the  candidates 
and  the  beans  wre  drawn  out  one  by  one,  and 
they  whole  name  were  drawn  out  together  with 
the  white  beans  were  elected  judges  or  fenators. 
In  Solon's  time  here  were  only  four  tribes,  each 
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When  the  doctor  fpies  his  vantage  ripe\ 
To  pine h  her  by  the  hand, 
The  maid  hath  given  confent.  Ska*. 
a.  To  hold  hard  with  ah  raftrument.   3.  Xo 
fquecze  the  Heft  till  it  is  pained  or  livid. — 
Thou  (halt  be  pinched 
'As  thick  as  honey-combs.         Shak.  Tempejl. 


of  which  chofe  too  fenators ;  'bu  t  the  number  of  —He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark  fo  hard, 
tribes  afterward)  increafing,  the  number  of  fe- 
natora or  judges  ihcreafed  to  fo  many  hundreds 
more. 

P1NJBUS.  See  Pineau. 

PINANG,  the  Chinefe  name  of  the  Artea 
Catechu,  Lin.  See  Aeeca,  N  i. 

1'INARE,  in  ancient  geography :  1.  An  ifland 
in  the  JBgean  Sea:  %.  A  town  of  Syria,  S.  of 
Mount  Amanus  (Plin.  v.  c.  %$.):  3.  A  town  of 
Lycia.  Strab.  xiv. 


that  he  left  the  print  in  black  and  blue.  Arbuthnot. 
4.  To  prefs  between  hard  bodies.  5.  To  gall; 
to  fret.— As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  difpo- 
fition,  he  cries  out,  no  more.  Shah.  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra.  6.  To  gripe;  to  opprefs :  to  Krai  ten. — 
Want  of  room  upon  the  earth's  pinching  C 
whole  nation,  begets  the  remedilefs  war.  Raleigh's 
EJays.— 

She  pinched  her  belly  with  her  daughter^  too. 

Dryden. 


PtNARUS,  a  rhrer  which  runs  between  Syria  —Nicholas  Frog  would  pinch  his  belly  to  fave  hit 

and  Cilicia,  and  falh  into  the  Sea,  near  Iflus ;  now  pocket.  Arbuthnot.   7.  To  diftrefs ;  to  pain. — 

called  Delifou.  (Dionyf.)  Avoid  the  pinching  cold  and  fcorching  heat. 

(1.)  PINAS,  a  tohro  of  Spain,  in  Granada.  MUton. 

(a.)  Pi WA«  Is  la>d,  an  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  The  (harp  year  pinches.    Thorn/on' s  Autumn. 

Honduras,  lying  ofFTrivigillo  Bay.  8.  To  prefs ;  to  drive  to  difficulties. — The  beaver* 

(f>)  Pima«  Point,  the  E.  point  of  Panama  when  he  finds  himfelf  hard  pinchcdt  bites  *em  off. 

Bay.   Lon.  80.  30.  V.   Lat.  6.  ij.  N.  VEJh.— The  refpondent  is  pinched  with  a  ftrong 

(4.)  Fin  as  Poet,  1  feaport  on  the  SW.  coaft  objection,  and  is  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer.  Watts. 

of  the  Ifthmus  of  Daeien,  near  Pinas  Point,  36  9.  To  try  thoroughly;  to  force  out  what  U 

miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fort  Quemada.   The  coaft  contained  within.— This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the 

abounds  with  pines,  whence  the  name.  queftion.  Collier. 

PINASTER.  See  Pinus.  (a.)  *  To  Pinch,  v.  a.   i.  To  act  with  force, 

*  P1NCASE. »./.  [fin  and  cafe.']  A  pincufhion.  fo  as  to  be  felt;  to  bear  hard  upon ;  to  be  puzzling. 
Ainfwortb.  —A  difficulty  pineheth.  Glanville.— 

*  PINCERS.  *.  /.  [pincette,  French.)   1.  An  But  thou 
*  nails  are  drawn,  or  any  thing  See>ft  where  the  reafons  pinch,  arid  where  they 


inftrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn,  or  any  thing 
?s  gripped,  which  requires  to  be  held  hard. — 
Amendment  ready  ft  t II  at  hand  did  wait, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 
That  foon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot. 

Spenfer. 

a.  The  claw  of  an  animal.— Every  ant  brings  a 
fmall  particle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers,  and  lays 
it  by  the  hole.  Gnatdian. 

*  PINCH,  n.f.  [pinfon,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  painful  fqueeze  with  the  fingers. 

A  pinch  muft  for  the  mortal  fin  compound. 

Dryden. 

a,  A  gripe ;  a  pain  given.— 

There  cannot  be  a.  pinch  in  death 


More  fharp  than  this  is. 


fail.  Dryden. 
a.  To  fpare ;  to  be  frugal.— There  is  that  waxeth 
rich  by  his  warinefs  and  pinching.  Eccluf.xi.  xf.— 
The  poor  that  fcarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat. 
Will  pinch  and  make  the  finging  boy  a  treat. 

Dryden. 

The  bounteous  player  outgave  the  pinching 
lord.  Dryden. 
PINCHBECK,  n.f.  An  artificial  metal,  com- 
pounded of  Copper  and  Z,inc.  The  propor- 
tions, according  to  Dr  Thorn fon,  are  thefe : 
'*  When  the  alloy  contains  three  parts  of  zinc 
and  four  of  copper,  it  affumes  a  colour  nearly  the 
fame  with  gold,  but  it  is  not  fo  malleable  as  brafs. 


Oppreffion;  diftrefs  inflicted. 

Return  to  her  I  no,  rather  1  chufe 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  Wolf  and  owl, 
Neceffity's  fharp  pinch.  Shak.  King  Lear. 
—A  farmer  was  put  to  fuch  a  pinch  in  a  hard 
winter,  that  he  was  forced  to  reed  nis  family  upon 
the  main  ftock.  UBjtr.  4.  Difficulty  ;  time  of 
diftrct  s. — A  good  fure  friend  is  a  better  help  at  a 
pinch  than  all  the  ftratagem!  Of  a  man's  own  wit. 


Shot.  Cjmbeline.   It  is  then  called  pinchbeck,  prince*s  metal,  or  Prince 


Rupert's  metal." 

*  PINCHFI8T.  PlNCH*ENNY.l»./.  I 
and  penny.]   A  mifer.  Ainf. 

PINCHINA.    See  Pi  (H  INC  HA. 
(1.)  PINCKNEY,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina. 

(a.)  Pinckney,  a  diflrift  of  South  Carolina, 
lying  W.  of  Camden  and  Cheraw  diftricts.  It  is 
divided  into  four  counties,  named  York,  Cbefier, 


Bacon.— The  devil  helps  his  fervants  for  a  feafon,  Union,  and  Spartanburgh.   It  contained,  in  1791, 

but  when  they  come  once  to  tpinch,  he  leaves  'em  25,870  citizens,  who  fend  to  the  State  Legiflature 

in  the  lurch.  L'EJ ravge. — T he  commentators  three  fenators  and  nine  representatives ;  and,  ia 

never  fail  him  at  a  pinch.  Drjden.^—  conjunction  with  Wafhington,  fend  one  cumber 

They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote.       S<wifu  to  Congrefs. 

5.  In  all  the  feftfes  except  the  firft  it  is  ufed  only  Pincem^  yville,  a  poft-town  of  S.  Carolina, 

in  low  language.  in  Union  county,  capital  of  the  above  diftricl.  It 

(i.)*7flPiHCft.t>.fl.[^»»ffr,  French.]    I.  To  is  ftated  on  Btoad  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

fquccte  between  the  fingers,  or  with  the  teeth*—  Pacolet,  75  miles  NW.  of  Columbia. 
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PINCUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  umphal  entry  of  the  victor  into  lis  own  country, 

Mcefta  Superior,  now  called  Gradisca.  in  proceffions  or  at  the  facrifices.hat  were  nude 

*  Piwcushioh.  n.f.  [pin  and  cujhion.]  A  fmall  with  great  pomp  and  folemnityan  the  occafion. 
bag  fluffed  with  bran  or  wool  on  which  pins  are  There  is  no  great  poet  in  antiauty  whofe  moral 
ftuck. — She  would  ruin  me  in  Glks,  were  not  the  chandler  has  been  lefs  cenfured  ban  that  of  Pin- 
quantity  that  goes  to  a  large  pineu/hion  fufficient  dar.  Plutarch  has  preferved  a  ftgle  verfe  of  hit 
to' make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Guardian, —  Epicedium  or  Dirge  that  was  fun^at  bis  funeral; 
Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrafes,  and  doft  deal  in  which,  fhort  and  ftmple  as  it  i,  implies  great 
remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pincujhions.  praife :  This  man  wot  pleafng  /.  grangers,  and 
Congrrve.  dear  to  bis  fellow  citizens.    His  works  abound 

PINDAR,  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  was  born  with  precepts  of  the  pureft  morally  :  and  it  does 
at  Thebes,  about  5 10  years  B.  C.  He  received  his  not  appear  that  be  ever  traduced  ten  his  enemies, 
nrft  mufical  infrru&ions  from  bis  father,  who  was  comforting  himfelf,  for  their  malipity,  by  a  maxim 
a  flute-player  by  prpfeffion  ;  after  which,  accord-  which  he  inferted  in  his  firft  Ptbie,  and  which 
ing  to  Suidas,  he  was  placed  under  Myrtis,  a  lady  afterwards  became  proverbial,  \hat  it  is  better  to 
of  diftinguifhed  abilities  in  lyric  poetry.   During  be  envied  than  pitied.  Paufanias    s,  Pindar's  cha- 
tbis  period  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet-  rafter  as  a  poet  was  coqfecratet  by  the  god  of 
efs  Cor  inn  a,  who  was  like  wife  a  ftudent  under  verfe  himfelf,  who,  by  an  expref  oracle,  ordered 
Myrtis,  and,  Paufanias  fays,  was  one  of  the  moft  the  people  of  Delphos  to  fet  apat  for  Pindar  one 
beautiful  women  of  ber  time.   Plutarch  tells  us,  half  of  the  firft-fruit  offerings  brojght  by  the  reli- 
~-  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  leflbos  which  Co-  gious  to  his  fhrine,  and  to  allowhim  a  confpicu- 
rinna,  more  advanced  in  her  ftudies,  gave  him  at  ous  place  in  his  temple,  where  inan  iron  chair  he 
this  fchool.   The  fir  ft  poetical  effufions  of  a  ge-  ufed  to  fit  and  fing  his  hymns  ii  honour  of  that 
nius  fo  full  of  fire  and  imagination  as  that  of  god.   This  chair  was  rcmainin;  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  would  be  wild  and  luxuriant ;  and  Luc ian  Paufanias,  feveral  centuries  afte,  and  fhown  to 
has  preferved  fix  verfes,  uid  to  have  been  the  ex-  him  as  a  relic  worthy  of  the  fantity  and  magni- 
ordium  of  his  fir  ft  eitayi  in  which  be  crowded  licence  of  that  place.   Fabricius  .ells  us,  that  Pin- 
almoft  all  the  fubjecls  for  fbng  which  ancient  dar  lived  to  the  age  of  90 1  and, according  to  the 
hiftory  and  mythology  then  furnifhed.    Upon  chronology  of  Dr  Blair,  he  diet  435  years  B.  C. 
communicating  this  attempt  to  Corinna,  (he  told  aged  86.  His  fellow  citizens  ereied  a  monument 
liim  fmiling,  that  he  fhould  fow  with  the  band,  to  him  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Tlebes,  which  was 
and  not  empty  bis  <wbole  fack  at  once.   Pindar,  extant  in  the  time  of  Paufanias ;  and  his  renown 
however,  foon  quitted  the  leading  firings  of  his  was  fo  great  after  his  death,  tba  his  pofterity  de- 
poetical  nurfes,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Simo-  rived  very  confiderable  honous  and  privileges 
nides,  now  in  extreme  old  age:  after  which  he  from  it.  When  Alexander  the  Geat  attacked  the 
foon  furpaflcd  all  his  mafteTS,  and  acquired  great  city  of  Thebes,  he  gave  exprefs orders  to  bis  fol- 
reputation  over  all  Greece;  but  was  lefs  honour-  diers  to  fpare.the  houfe  and  amily  of  Pindar, 
ed  in  his  own  country  than  elfewhere;  for  at  The  Lacedemonians  had  done  tk  fame  before  this 
Thebes  be  was  often  faid  to  be  vanquifhed,  in  period ;  for  when  they  ravaged  laeotia  and  burned 
the  mufical  and  poetical  contefts,  by  candidates  the  capital,  the  following  wods  were  written 
of  inferior  merit.   Indeed  at  that  period  little  upon  the  door  of  the  poet:  Ferbear  to  burn  this 
fame  in  thefe  accomplifhments  was  to  be  acqui-  houfe,  it  <was  the  dwelling  ofPitdar.    Refpeft  for 
red,  other  wife  than  by  entering  thefe  lifts.  Ac-  the  memory  of  this  great  poet  continued  fo  long, 
cordingly  we  find,  that  both  Myrtis  and  Corin-  that,  even  in  Plutarch's  time,  tie  beft  part  of  the 
na  publicly  difputed  the  prize  with  him  at  (acred  victim  at  the  Theoxeniai  feftival  was  ap- 
Tbebes.   He  obtained  a  victory  over  Myrtis,  but  propriated  to  bis  descendants, 
was  vanquifhed  five  different  times  by  Corinna.  PINDARIC  ode,  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed  in 
But  this,  fays  Paufanias,  was  becaufe  the  judges  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pinckr.  See  Poetry. 
were  more  fenfible  to  the  charms  of  beauty  than  PINDASUS,  a  mountain  of  ?roas. 
to  thofe  of  mufic  and  poetry.   When  he  quitted  PINDENISSUS,  a  town  of  Cilicia*  on  the 
that  city,  as  his  judgment  was  matured,  he  avoid-  borders  of  Syria.  Cicero,  when  proconful  of  Afu, 
ed  the  errors  for  which  he  had  been  chaftifed,  took  it  after  a  fiege  of  sj  days,  Cic.  Ep.  ii.  xo. 
and  fuddenly  became  the  wonder  and  delight  of  (t.)  PINDUS,  in  ancient  gfograpby,  an  ex- 
all  Greece.   Every  hero,  prince,  and  potentate,  ten  five  chain  of  mountains,  in  Theflaly,  inhabited 
defirous  of1  lifting  fame,  courted  the  mufe  of  Pin-  by  different  people  of  Epuras  and  Theflaly, 
dar.    He  feema  to  have  been  often  prefent  at  the  Separating  Macedonia,  Theffily,  and  Epirus ; 
feftival*,  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ncmean,  having  Macedonia  on  the  N.  the  Pcrrhccbi  on  the 
and  Ifthmian  games,  as  may  be  inferred  from  fe  W.  and  the  Dolopes  on  the  S.  [btraio.)   It  was 
veral  expreffions  in  the  odes  which  he  compofed  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  Mufes. 
for  the  victors  in  them  all  Thofe  at  Olympia,  (a,  $.)  Pinw/s, -a  D4oric  city  of  JStolia, 
who  were  ambitious  of  having  their  achievements  fituatcd  on  a  cognorninal  river,  which  fails  into 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied  to  bun  for  an  ode,  {he  Cephiffus.  Strabo. 

•which  was  firft  fung  in  the  Prytaneuin  or  town-  *  Pindust.  ni fiipim:and  duft.)  Small  parti Jes 

hair  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  banqueting  of  metal  made  by  pointing  pins. — The  little  parts 

room,  fet  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  con-  of  tinduft,  when  mingled  with  fand,  cannot,  by 

querora.   Here  the  ode  w.ts  rchearfed  by.  a  cho-  their  mingling,  make  it  lighter.  Digby.  • 

ru|,  accompanied  by  in  ft  t  amenta.    It  was  after-  (1,)  *  PINE.  n.f.  ipmus,  Latin  ;  pin,  French.} 

wards  performed  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  tri-  —  ThcftM-tree  hatb  ag>eotaceou»  flowers,  or  kat" 
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tins,  which  an  produced  at  remote  diftancea  from  mafles  or  lumps,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  mercury 
the  fruit,  on  he  fame  tree,  the  feeds  are  produ-  and  River  duft  from  the  mines.  The  ore,  or  mi- 
ced  in  fquamms  cones;  to  which  fhould  be  ad-  neral  of  filver,  when  dug  out  of  the  veins  of  the 


ded,  that  the  laves  are  longer  than  thofe  of  a  fir- 
tree,  and  are  produced  by  pairs  out  of  each 
death.   Milk, — 

You  mayas  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  ther  high  tops.  Sheik. 
Thus  drops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 
forays;  Shot. 
(*.)  Pine,  «  botany.  Sec  Pinus. 
(3.)  Pine,  (round.  See  Teucrivm. 
(4.)  Pink  Is.and,  an  iIUnd  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, near  the  Scoaft  of  W.  Florida.  Lon.  88. 18. 
W.  Lat.  30.  8.  N. 
(5.)  Pine,  t>w  Heath,  a  fpecies  of  Coris. 
(6.)  Pine,  .tinking  Ground.    See  Cam- 
fnorosma. 
(x.)  *  To  Ene,  v.n.  [piman,  Saxon;  pijnen. 


mine,  is  firft  broken  and  then  ground  in  mills  for 
the  purpofe,  driven  by  water  with  iron  peftles,  each 
of  a 00  pounds  weight.  The  mineral,  when  thus 
pulverized,  is  next  lifted,  and  then  worked  up 
with  water  into  apaftc;  which,  when  half  dry,  is 
cut  into  pieces,  called  cuerpos,  a  foot  long,  weigh- 
ing each  about  45  00  lb.  Each  piece  or  cuerpp  is 
again  kneaded  up  with  fea-falt,  which,  difiblving, 
incorporates  with  it.  They  then  add  mercury, 
from  10  to  ao  lb.  for  each  cuerpo,  kneading  the 
pafte  afrefh  until  the  mercury  be  incorporated 
therewith.  This  office,  which  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  noxious  qualities 
of  the  mercury,  is  always^  made  the  lot  of  the 
poor  Indians.  This  amalgamation  is  continued 
for  8  or  g  days;  and  fome  add  lime,  lead,  or 


Dutch.]  v.  Tc languid ;  to  wear  away  with  any  tin  ore,  Sec.  to  forward  it;  and,  in  fome  mines. 


kind  of  mifcry— 

My  hung?  eyes,  through  greedy  covet ife, 
With  no  coteatment  can  themfelves  fuflicc ; 
But  having,  ine,  and  having  not,  complain. 


I  burn,  I  jne,  I  perifh. 
If  I  atchteveiot  this  young  modeft  girl.  Shak. 

C!nA_         mm  no...  I.J_>.    ^r*ir>rm    !•.»..    Cnxiu  .k. 


they  are  obliged  to  ufe  fire.  To  try  if  the  mix- 
ture  and  amalgamation  be  fufficicnt,  they  wafh  a 
piece  in  water ;  and  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it 
n  a  proof  that  it  has  had  its  effect ;  if  black,  it 
muft  be  ft  all  farther  worked.  When  finifhed,  it 
is  fent  to  the  lavatories,  which  are  large  bafons 
that  empty  fuccefljvely  into  one  another.  The 


—Since  my  yotrg  lady's  going  into  France,  the  pafte,  &c.  being  laid  in  the  uppermoft  of  thefe, 

fool  hath  muebpinrd  away.   SJtak. —  the  earth  is  then  wafhed  from  it  into  the  reft  by 

See,  fee  thi  pining  malady  of  France.    Sbak.  a  rivulet  turned  upon  it ;  an  Indian,  all  the  while, 

—You  (hall  noimourn,  but  pine  away  for  your  ftirring  it  with  his  feet ,  and  two  other  Indians 

ihiquitiea,   Eziiel  xxiv.  %%. —  doing  the  like  in  the  other  bafons.   When  the 

The  wicket  with  anxiety  of  mind  water  runs  quite  clear  out  of  the  bafons,  the  mer- 

Shall  pint  aw.y.                              Sands,  cury  and  filver  are  found  at  bottom  incorporated. 

'  To  me,  wb  with  eternal  famine  pine.  This  matter  they  call  pellet,  and  of  this  they  form 

Alike  is  bell,  >r  paradife,  or  heav'n.      Milton,  the  pineas,  by  exprefDng  as  much  of  the  mercury 


Welcome  he  new,  whofe  every  day, 
Reftoring  wht  was  fnatch'd  away 
By  pining  ficbefs  from  the  fair, 
That  matchles  beauty  does  repair.  Waller, 
The  rofes  wither,  and 'the  lilies  pine.  Tiekel. 
a.  To  languifh  vith  defire.— 
We  may  gain  • 
Do  faithful  honage  and  receive  free  honours: 
All  which  we  jine  for.  Sbak. 


as  they  can ;  firft,  by  putting  it  in  woollen  bagr, 
and  prcfling  and  heating  itftrongly:  then, by  Ramp- 
ing it  in  a  kind  of  woollen  mould,  of  an  octagonal 
form,  at  bottom  whereof  is  a  brafs  pbte  pierced 
full  of  little  boles.  The  matter,  when  taken- out  of 
the  mould,  is  laid  on  a  trivet,  under  which  is  a  large 
vcflel  full  of  water ;  and  the  whole  being  covered 
with  an  earthen  head,  a  fire  is  made  around.  The 


mercury  ftill  remains  in  the  mafs,  and  is  thus  re- 
We  flood  anaz'd  to  fee  your  miftrefs  mourn,  duced  into  fumes,  and,  at  length  condeofing,  it  is 
Unknowing  thstlhe^mV  for  your  return.  Dtyd,  precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  behind  it  a 
Your  new  commander  need  not  pine  for  ac-  mafs  of  filver  grains  of  different  figures,  which  on- 


tion.  Philips. 
(a.)  *  To  PiNt  v.n.  1.T0  wear  out ;  to  make 
toUnguifh.— 

Part  u» ;  i  towards  the  north, 
Where  ffiivcriig  cold  and  ficknefs  pines  the 
clime.  Shak. 
Look  rather  «n  my  pale  cheek  pin'd : 
There  view  your  beauties.  Carrw. 

Bcroe  pWd  with  pain, 
Her  age  add  anguifh  from  thefe  rites  detain. 

Dry  den. 

Thus  tender  Spencer  ltv'd,  with  mean  repaft 
Content,  deprefs'd  with  penury,  and  pin'd 
In  foreign  realm.  Philips. 
».  To  grieve  for ;  to  bemoan  in  filencev— 
[  Virtue,  in  her  fhape  how  lovely,  Caw,  and 
*in*d 

Jlis  fofs.-  Milton. 
PINE  A,  or  9  ion  s,  in  commerce,  is  a  term 
ufed  in  ?en»  and  CMi  for »  Wnd  wf  light,  poreus 


ly  joining  or  touching  at  the  extremes,  render 
the  matter  very  porous  and  light.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  pinea  or  pigne,  which  the  workmen 
endeavour  to  fell  fecrctly  to  vefTela  trading  to  the 
South  Sea;  and  from  which  thofe,  who  have  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  fo  dangerous  a  commerce, 
have  made  fuch  vaft  gains.  Indeed  the  traders 
herein  muft  be  very  careful;  for  the  Spanifh  mi- 
ners are  arrant  knaves,  and  to  make  the  pignes 
weigh  the  more,  they  often  fill  the  middle  with 
land  or  iron. 

(x.)  *  PlNEALi  adj.  [pineale,  Fr.]  ReferoWing 
a  pine-apple.  An  epithet  given  by  Des  Cartes, 
from  the  form,  to  the  gland  which  he  imagined 
the  feat  of  the  foul. — Courtiers  and  fpaniels  exact- 
ly refembie  one  another  in  the  pineal  gland. 
Arbuthnoi. 

(a.)  Pineal  Gland,  a  gland  In  the  jd  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  fo  called  from  its  rcfcmbling  a  pmt- 
a»p!e.   Sec  AsAToar,  Index. 
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„  (,-)*PJNE-ArnE;»./.TheAhaoanamedfrom  quired  a  fcandfome  fortune  in  trade.  After  h- 

[  ,  f  f  to  the5°nc  of  P'oet.— The^ir-  ceiving  a  liberal  education  be  repaired  to  Padua, 

tippU  hath  a  Howtr  confuting  of  one  leaf,  divided  at  the  age  of  24.   He  had  an  excellent  library, 

into  three  parts,  and  1%  funnelfhaped ;  the  em-  conflfting  of  a  choice  collection  of  books  and 

bryos  are  produced  in  the  tubercles ;  thefc  be-  MSS.  which  he  continued  to  enrich  till  the  hour 

come  a  flefhy  fruit  full  or  juice }  the  feeds,  which  of  his  death.   His  literary  correfpondence,  not 

are  lodged  m  the  tubercles,  are  very  fmall,  and-  only  in  Italy,  but  through  the  moft  of  EmOpe, 

almoft  kidney-fhaped. MMtr*- Try  if  any  words  procured  him  all  the  new  worts  worthy  of  a  place 

c*"  *,TC  the  tafte  of  *pwe-apfle.  Lock.— If  a  in  bis  collection.  The  authors  were  often  forward 

child  were  kept  where  be  never  law  but  black  and  to  pay  their  refpecls  to  him.  In  many  cities  of 

wmte,  tie  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  fcarlet,  Italy  he  had  perfona  employed  to  search,  at  lea  ft 

than  he  that  never  tafted  a  pint-cppU  has  of  that  one  a  month,  the  ftalls  of  tbofe  artificers,  who 

part.cular  relifb.  Locke.  make  ufe  of  old  parchments,  fuch  as  late-makers, 


%.)  riNB  APPLB.  See  BaoMBiu.  fieve-wrights,  and  othersj  and  thus  often  laved 

*   x  divcA/mLI'  W,LD-   See  Renbalmia.  from  deftruction  fomc  valuable  fragments.  His 

{*.)  FINLAU,  Gabriel  Du,  an  eminent  French  paflion  for  knowledge  embraced  alt  the  fciences  s 

lawyer,  born  at  Angers  in  1573.   After  pratfifing  but  hi  (lory,  medals,  antiquities,  natural  hiftorv. 


if  * An*cr*»  **weiit  to  Paris,  and  pled  and  botany,  were  his  favourite  ftudies.  Hewav 
with  eclat  before  the  parliament  and  great  conn-  confulted  from  ait  quarters,  by  the  learned  world, 
ctl.  Upon  his  return  to  Anger*,  be  became  a  He  correfponded  with  Julius  Lipfitis,  Jofcph  Sea- 
counfellor  in  the  prefidial  court.  He  wasconfult-  liger,  Sigonius,  Poflevin,  Peter  Pithou,  and  many 
ed  by  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  bad  an  others,  who  all  paid  the  higheft  compliments  to 
aclive  hand  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  his  time,  his  erudition,  fnfenfible  to  all  the  pleafures  of 
M  iry  de  Mcdicis  made  htm  mafter  of  requefts,  Hfe,  and  acquainted  only  with  tbofe  of  the  mind, 
and,  in  her  dilgrace,  wilbed  to  fupport  herlelf  by  be  had  a  great  diOike  to  plays,  entertainments, 
his  credit  and  counfels;  but  Du  Ftneau,  equally  (hows,  and  everything  which  moft  excites  the  cu- 
dutiful  to  the  monarch  and  bis  mother  never  fail-  riofity  of  other  men*  During  43  years  that  be 
ed  to  ^culcate  fentimcnts  of  peace.  In  163a,  lived  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known  to  be  out  of 
Lewis  XHI.  by  way  of  reward,  appointed  him  the  city  out  twice}  once  on  occafion  of  a  plague 
mayor  and  captain-general  of  the  city  of  Angers:  which  infefted  it  j  and  once  on  a  voyage  to  Na* 
actuation  in  which  he  merited  the  flattering  title  pies,  which  he  made  at  the  earneft  felicitation  of 
of  Father  of  tfx  people.  He  had  no  refpect  of  per.  his  friends.  In  fliort,  Pinelli  was  generous,  fym- 
fon$  ;  for  be  was  equally  acceffible  to  the  poor  pathixing,  and  companionate,  particularly  to  men 
and  the  great.  This  worthy  citizen  died  the  15th  of  letters,  whofe  wants  be  often  anticipated*  Hit 
Oft.  1644*  aged  71.  His  houfe  was  a  kind  of  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  fcience  rendered  him 
academy,  where  regular  conferences  were  held,  very  communicative  of  bis  knowledge  and  of  hit 
and  attended  by  young  officers,  advocates,  and  books.  He  died  in  1601,  aged  68,  without  having- 
other  literary  characters.  His  writings  are,  1.  La-  publifhcd  any  wprk.  Paul  Gualdo,  who  has  writ- 
tin  notes,  in  addition  to  tbofe  of  Du  Moulin,  upon  ten  Pinelli's  life,  fays,  that  when  bis  rich  library 
the  canon  law,  printed  along  with  the  works  of  was  tranfported  by  tea  to  Naples,  it  was  packed 
that  eminent  lawyer  by  the  care  of  Francis  Pinion,  up  in  130  cbefts,  of  which  14  contained  MSS.; 
a.  Commentaries,  observations,  and  confutations  but  it  did  not  go  wholly  to  bis  heirs.  The  fenate 
upon  feveral  important  queftions  refpetting  tbe  of  Venice  caufed  their  leal  to  be  let  upon  the  MSS. 
laws  both  of  Anjou  and  of  France,  with  fome  and  took  away  what  concerned  tbe  affairs  of  the 
diflertations  upon  different  fubjecls,  &c.  reprinted  republic,  to  the  number  of  aoo  pieces.—"  I  com-, 
in  1 7»j  in  *  vols.  fol.  by  Livoniere,  with  remarks,  pare  (fays  De  Thou)  Pinelli  to  Titus  Pomponius ; 

(a.)  Pimeau,  or  Pinaus,  Severin  Du,  a  native  for,  as  that  illuftrious  Roman  was  called  Attie, 

of  Chartres,  and  firft  furgeon  to  the  king  of  France.  Pinelli  alfo  bore  the  title  of  Venetian*  on  account 

He  was  very  ikilful  in  lithotomy  j  and  has  left  be-  of  the  great  affcclion  which  the  republic  of  Venice 

-hind  him,  1.  A  Difcourie  concerning  the  Extrac-  had  for  him. 

tion  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  publifhed  i  i  (1)  PINKS,  or  Pimbc,  an  island  on  the  SW. 

16  to  to  8vo.    a.  A  treatife  De  rtrgmttatis  Notu,  coaft  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  deep 

printed  at  Leyden  1641,  in  la  mo.  He  died  at  (trait,  18  miles  wide.   The  ifland  is     miles  long 

Paris,  in  1619.  and  15  broad*  and  abounds  with  pines,  and  good 

PINEDA,  John,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Se-  pafture.  Lori.  83.  aj.  W.  Lai.  ai.  30.  N. 

viile  of  a  noble  family.   He  entered  into  that  fo-  (a.)  Pinbs,  Bat  or,  a  bay  on  tbe  coaft  of  W. 

ciety  in  157a.  He  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  Florida.  Lon.  88.  ax.  W.  Lat.  30.  ao.  N. 

10  feveral  colleges;  devoted  his  time  to  the  ftudy  (3.)  Pikbs,  Cape,  or  Capb  Pins,  a  cape  on 

of  the  Scriptures;  and  for  that  purpofe made  him-  tbe  S.  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  34  miles  W.  of 

iclf  matter  of  tbe  oriental  languages.   His  works  Cape  Race.   Lon.  53.  ao.  W.  Lat.  46. 4a.  N. 

are,  1.  Commentaries  upon  job,  in  a  vols,  folio.  (4.)  PmBS,  Island  or,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pa- 

Two  upon  Ecclefiaftes.   3.  A  General  Hiftory  ciBc  Ocean,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  New  Caledonia, 

fi Lthe  Cnurch«  in  Spanifli,  4  vols,  folio.  4.  A  fo  named  by  Capt.  Cook  from  its  abounding  with 

Hiftory  of  Ferdinand  III.  in  Spanilh,  folio.   He  tall  pines.   It  is  about  14  miles  broad,  but  re- 

I  died  in  1637,  much  regretted,  markably  high  in  the  middle,  being  quite  a  pointed 

PINI.LLI,  Join  Vincent,  a  learned  Italian,  hill,  Hoping  on  all  fides  to  tbe  extremities,  which 

aorr.  a:  Naples,  fon  of  Count  Pinelli,  a  noble  Ge-  are  low.   Lon.  167. 4J.  £•  Lat.  aa.  38.  & 

v  •       h.at!  fettlcd  in  tbat  =s,y>  a«d  h*d  »c-  (5.)  PiNSs,  Iswawo  or,  an  ifland  of  S.America, 

voh.  -fc\Jl.  Pa&t  h.  ^     Bbbb  scar 
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near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firms,  with  a  food  bar-  iog  under  the  14th  order,  Corydales.   There  are 

hour,  formed  by  two  adjacent  ifJea  and  the  main  four  fpeciea;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is 
land;  123  rn'.Ies  c.  uf  Fut;<>  Bello.  Lon.  80.  15.      Pinoui  cu  l  a  vulgar  is, common  buttenatort,  c 

W.  Lit.  9.  12.  N.  or  according,  to  Mr  Crutwell,  Tork/hire  SamcU,  growl  commonly  on  bogs  or 

Lun.  77.  3u.  W.  Lai.  8.  35.  N.  low  moift  grounds  in  England  and  Scotland.  Its 

(6/ Pines,  Isi-A^o  «i  ;hs  one  of  the  Sim-  leaves  are  covered  with  fort,  upright  pellucid 

balo*  ilks.   See  D«R»  bN,  §  I,  i,  .  prickles,  fecretiug  a  glutinous  liquor.   The  flow- 

PINET,  Antony  Du,  lord  of  Noroy,  a  native  ere  are  pale  red,  purple,  or  deep  violet  colour, 

of  Bifoncon,  who  lived  in  the  i6?h  century.  He  was ,  and  hairy  within.    If  the  frefli  gathered  leaves  of 

ftrongly  attached  to  the  Proliant  religion,  and  a  this  plant  are  put  into  the  (trainer  through  which 

bitter  enemy  to  the  church  0/  Rome.  Uis  book*,,  watm  milk  from  the  cow  is  poured,  and  the  roiik 

entitled  La  Conformit?  de*  Kgltfcs  Reform?*  de  fet  by  for  a  day  or  two  to  become  acefcent,  it  ac- 

Frante,  ds  i' Evjt/e prinutrve*  ]  yo«s,  15641  »n  8vO;  quires  a  confiftcncy  and  tenacity,  and  neither 

and, the  notes  he  *ddet!  tothe.  Preach  tranlhuioa.  whey  nor  cream  feparatt  from  it.    In  this  ftate  it 

0/  tic  Fen  of  the  i'sp.-'s  Ctv  . ; ; ,  printed  at  Lyons,  is  ao  extremely  grateful  food,  and  as  fuch,  is  ufed 

iu  £vo.  IJ64,  and  H«prirn*«d.at  Amfterdaoi  in  1700,  by  the  inhabitants  of  thv  north  of  Sweden.  There 

tp  iimo,  plainly  difijovcr  his  fentiments.    He  is  no  further  occa lion  to '  have  reconrfc  to  the 

pii^liihyd  the  hit  mentioned  performance- under  leaver.;  for  half  a  Ipoouful  of  this  piepared  milk, 

tiua  \\:k-  :  T r.xe  de*  *>  irtirt  eafueiles  de  In  boutiqv  du  mixed  with  fre(h  warm  milk,  will  convert  it  to  its 

P#pe,  \\\  Latin  and  Fttnch^  Cviih  f.>mc  notes  t*k<*n  own  nature,  and  this  again  will-change  another 

:Yom  dreec??,  councils,  and  canons,  10  /•lcertain  quantity  of  freft  milk<  and  fo  on  without  end. 

the  diuiplme  anciently  nbferyed  id  the  church.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  kills  lice;  and  the  com- 

HjS  traid'.atic-i  of  Piinyf*  Natural  IliOory,  with  mon  peop!<:  ule  it  to  cure  the  cracks  or  chops  in 

notes,  printed  at  Lyunn,  in  a  vols  folio,  J566,  and  cows  udders.    The  plant  is  pencraUy  fuppofed 

at  Paris,  i6c8,  was  much-  wad.   Pinet  alfo  pub-  injurious  to  iheep,  by  occafioning  in  them  that 

kflieJ  Plans  of  the  principal  fortrettes  in  the  difeafe  called  the  rot.    But  from  experiments 

world,  at  Lynns,  1564,  in. folio.    —  made  on  purpofe,  and  conducted  with  accuracy, 

PiNEZ    See  Pis  as,  N°  1.  it  appeat>,  that  neither  fheep,  cows,  goats,  horfes, 

*  PIKI'EATHKKEJJ.  adj.  [fin  and  feather. \  or  fwhie  wUi  feed  upon  this  piaut.  Wherever 
No*  Hedged  ;  having  the  feathers  yet  only  begm*  this  plant  is  found,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  a 
ning  to  ihoot.—  boggy  foil.    The  Laplanders  make  an  agreeable 

We  fee  fo;ne  raw  p'utfeatberd  thing  food  with  the  miik  off  tie  rein-deer  by  the  frefb 

Attempt  to  mount.  Dryden.  leaves  of  this  plant,  like  that  of  the  Swedes  with 

»  PINFOLD,  w.  /.  [  p'mdan%  Sax.  to  fhut  up,  the  milk  of  cows,  and  with  the  fame  confequen- 

;md  fsld.)    A  place  in  which  beads  aie  confined,  ces. 

— TheEngliih,  nothing  fufpetfting,  are  taken  at      *  PINGUID,  adj.  { (unguis,  Lat.]  Fat;  uncfu- 

an  advantage,  like  iheep  in  the  pinfold,  Spenfer  on  ous.   Little  ufed. -Some  clays  are  more  pinguid, 

Ireland.  ,  and  others  more  flippery.  Mortimer. 

I  care  not  for  thee—  (I.)  PINGUIN,  in  geography,  an  ifland  near 

—If  I  had  thee  in  Lipfbury  pinfold,  I  would  make  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  abounding  with  pin- 

thee  care  for  roe.  Sbak.  K.  Lear.—  guins. 

Coiifift'd  and  pefter'd  in  this  pinfold  here.  (II.)  Pincuix,  or  Pekouim,  in  ornithology,  a 

MHton.  genu s  of  birds  of  the  order  of  palmipede*;  dif- 

O'tths  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  bw  tinguifbed  by  Mr  Latham  by  the  following  cha- 

To  keep  the  good  andjuft  in  awe,  rackets:   The  bill  is  ftrong,  ftrait,  more  or  lefs 

But  to  confine  the  bad  and  finful,  bending  towards  the  point,  and  furrowed  on  the 

Lik mor  -  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  lludib.  fides;  the  noftrils  are  linear  and  placed  in  the 

*  PINGLE.  n.f.  A  fmall  clofe;  an  inclofure.  furrows;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  ftrong  fpines, 
Amfworth.  pointing  backwards;  the  wings  are  fmall,  very 

PINGRE,  Alexander  Guy,  a  celebrated  French  like  fins,  and  covered  with  no  longer  feathers 
altronomcr,  bom  in  1709*  He  was  a  zealous  ad  vo-  than  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  therefore  ufelcfs  In 
cate  for  the  freedom  of  the  French  church, agaioft  flight;  the  body  is  clothed  with  thick  fiiort  fea- 
the  bifhops.:  for  which  he  was  Jive  times  taken  tbers,  having  broad  (hafts,  and  placed  as  corn- 
up  by  lettres  de  cachet.  Having  made  great  pro-  padtly  as  the  fcalcs  of  fifties;  the  legs  are  fhort, 
ficiency  in  aftronomy,  he  puUifhed  A  CnlcnJarlon  thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vent ;  the  toes 
of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon*  jot  the  43d  Dec.  1749.  are  4*  all  placed  forwards,  the  interior  are  loofe, 
In  1760,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  him  and  the  reft  are  webbed  ;  the  tail  is  very  ft  iff,  coo  - 
to  oblVrve  the  traofit  of  Venus.  He  calculated  lifting  of  broad  (hafts  fcarcely  webbed.  Pinguins 
the  cc>ipfe8  for  1000  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  are  inhabitants  of  S.  latitudes  only;  being,  as  far 
On  the  death  of  M.  DeLifle,  he  was  elected  geo-  as  is  yet  known,  found  only  on  tbe  coafls  of  S. 
graphical  aftronomer.  He  tranflated  Manihus's  America,  from  Port  Defire  to  the  Straits  of  Magei. 
poetical  treatife  on  Aftronomy.  He  afterwards  lan ;  and  Frexier  (ays  they  are  found  on  the  weft 
ftudied  botany  with  fucceft.  He  died  in  1796.  coaft  as  high  as  Conception.  In  Africa  they  fevm 
PINGUEDO.  See  Fat,  §  3.  to  be  unknown,  except  on  a  fmall  ifle  near  the 
PINGUICULA,  BufTiawoRT,  a  genus  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  monogynia  order,-  belonging  to  the  diandria  them.  They  are  found  in  vaft  numbers  on  Innd 
clafs  of  piaats ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank-  during  the  breeding  feafon  ;  fcr  they  fcldom  carce 
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on  (bore  but  at  that  time:  they  form  burrows  a.  PinGuiH,  bkac&< footed,  or  diomtdt.t  ic 
under  ground  hke  rabbits;  aod  the  ii>9  thcV  fre-  awbw.  See  DiostaoBA,  N°  i. 
quent  are  perfectly  undermined  by  them.  Tbeir  3.  Pingtjim,  collarid,  is  a  very  little  left 
attitude  on  land  i»  quite  cieA,  and  00  that  ac*  thin  thepspuan,  being  18  inches  long,  The  bill, 
count  they  have  been  compared  by  fome  to  pyg-  which  is  black,  isfimilarto  that  or  the  patago- 
mies,  by  othertto  children  with  white  bibs.  They  niao  pinguin  j  the  iridcs  are  black :  the  eye  is  fur- 
arc  very  tame,  and  may  be  driver  like  a  flock  of  rounded  with  a  bare  (kin  of  a  blood  colour,  i>[  m 
fheep.  In  water  they  are  remarkably  active,  and  oral  »ap«,  and  three-times  as  large  as  the  eye  it- 
fwim  with  yaft  ftrengtb,  affifted  by  their  wings,  fclf ;  the  head,  throat,  hind  part  of  the  neck  and 
which  ferve  inftead  of  fins.  Their  food  in  gene-  fides,  back,  wings,  and.  tail,  are  all  black  ;  the 
ral  is  filh  ;  not  but  that  they  will  eat  graft  Kke  fore  part  of  the  neck,  breft,  belly,  and  thighs, 
geefe.  Mr  Latham  remarks,  that  this  genus  ap*  are  white,  extending  round  the  neck,  where  the 
pc3f3  to  hold  the  fame  place  in  the  fouthern  di-  white  begins  like  a  collar,  except  that  it  dors  not 
virion  of  the  earth  that  the  awks  do  in  the  nor.  quite  meet  at  the.back  part ;  the  legs  are  black, 
thern  ;  and  that,  however  authors,  may  differ  in  This  fpecief  inhabits  New  Guinea.  It  was  alfo 
opinion  on  thia  bead,  they  ought  not  to  be  con-  fern  by  Dr  Forfter  near  Xerguehm's.  Land  ;  and 
founded  with  one  another.  The  pinguin  it  never  again  on  two  tiles  adjoining  to  the  iflaud  of 
feen  but  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  xones  S.  of  Soma  Georgia. 

the  equator,  while  the  awk  only  appears  in  the      4.  Pimguim,  chested,  is  a  very  beaotiful  fpe- 
parallel  latitudes  N.  of  the  equator;  for  neither  cies,  aj  inches  longj  the  bill  is  3  inches  long,  and 
of  thefc  genera  have  yet  been  obferved  within  the  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  dark  furrow  running  along 
tropic*.    Forfter,  in  his  voyage  (vol.  i.  page  9a.),  on  each  fide  to  the  tip;  the-  upper  mandible  is 
fays,  he  faw  one  for  the  firfttimc  m  lat.  48.  S.  curved  at  the  end,  ti  e  under  isobtufc;  the  iridet 
nor  are  they  ever  met  with  nearer  than  40°  3.  (U.  are  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  ami  fides 
Introd.  Di/c.  on  Pmguims,  Comment.  Got.  vol.  3d.)  are  black.    Over  each  eye  there  is  a  ftripe  of  pale 
The  wings  of  the  pinguin  are  fcarccly  any  thing  yellow  feathers,  which  lengthens  into  a  creft  be- 
el  fir  than  mere  fins*  while  the  awk  hat  real  wings  hind,  nearly  four  inches  long;  the  feathers  on 
and  gills,  though  they  be  but  fmall.   The  former  each  fide  of  the  head,  above  this  flripe,  are  longer 
has  four  toes  on  each  foot,  the  latter  only  three,  than  the  reft,  aud  ft  and  upward,  while  thofe  of 
While  fwimming,  the  pinguin  finks  wholly  above  the  creft  are  decumbent,  but  can  be  erected  on 
the  breaft,  the  head  and  neck  only  appearing  out  each  fide  at  pleafure;  the  wings,  or  raihcr  fins, 
of  the  water,  while  the  awk,  like  moft  other  birds,  are  black  on  the  outftde,  edged  with  white;  on 
(wima  on.  the  furface.   There  are  feveral  other  the  infide  they  are  white;  the  breaft  and  all  the 
peculiarities  which  ferve  to  diftingoifh  the  two  under  parts  are  alfo  white;  the  legs  are  orange, 
genera,  but  what  we  have  mentioned  are  doubt-  and  the  claws  are  dufky.  The  female  has  a  ftrcak 
lefs  fulficient.   44  The  bodies  of  the  pinguin  tribe  of  pale  yellow  over  the  eye,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
Clays  our  author) are  commonly  fo  well  and  clofe-  longed  into  a  creft  behind  as  in  the  male.  This 
ly  covered  with  feathers,  that  no  wet  can  pene-  fpecies  inhabits  Falkland  I  (lands,  and  was  like- 
trate ;  and  as  they  are  in  general  cxceffivcly  fat,  wife  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  Lard,  or  Ifle  of  De- 
thefe  circumftanccs  united  fecure  them  from  folation,:as  well  as  at  Van  Die  men's  Land,  and 
cold.   They  have  often  been  found  700  leagues  New  Holland,  particularly  in  Adventure  Bay. 
from  land ;  and  frequently  on  the  mountains  of  They  are  called  /topping  pinguins  aod  jumping 
ice,  on  which  they  feem  to  afcend  without  diffi-  jaekst  from  their  action  of  leaping  quite  out  ot  the 
culty,  as  the  foles  of  their  feet  arc  very  rough  water,  on  meeting  with  the  leaft  obftacle,  for  j 
and  fuited  to  the  purpofe."   Mr  Latham  ennme-  cr  4  feet  at  leaft :  and  indeed  they  often  do  this, 
rates-nine  different  fpecics  of  this  genus,  betides  without  any  feemtng  caufe,  unlefs  to  advance, 
two  varieties  of  the  black-footed  pinguin  or  mo-  This  fpecies  feems  to  have  a  greater  air  of  liveli- 
media.  nefs  in  its  countenance  than  others,  yet  it  ia  in  fad 
1.  PiNGuiif,  antarctic,  is  about  sj  inches  a  very  ftupid  bird,  fo  much  fo  as  to  fuft'er  itfelf 
long,  and  weighs  about  ul  lb.   The  bill  is  up-  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  (lick  when  on 
wards  of  %\  inches  long ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  l»nd.   Forfter  fuys  he  found  them  difficult  to 
body  are  black,  the  under  are  glofly  white ;  be-  kill ;  and  when  provoked,  he  add*,  they  ran  at 
pvatb  the  chin  there  is  narrow  fireak  of  a  Mack-  the  failors  in  (locks,  and  pecked  their  legs,  and 
ifh  colour,  pafSng  backward  towards  the  hind  fpoiled  their  clothes.   When  angered  too,  they 
head,  a  little  bent  about  the  region  of  the  ears;  erect  their  crefts  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Thefc 
the-whtgs  are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  other  fpe-  birds  make  their  nefts  among  thofe  of  the  pe- 
cietj  the  tail  is  cuneiform :  the  feathers,  or  ra-  lican  tribes,  living  in  tolerable  harmony  with 
thcr  brifties,  of  which  it  is  compofLnl,  are  black,  them  ;  and  lay  feldom  more  than  one  egg,  which 
and  in  number  ja;  the  legs  arc  of  a  flefn  colour,  i3  white,  and  larger  than  that  of  a  duck.    They  . 
and  the  foles  of  the  feet  arc  black.  «•  This  fpecies  are  moftly  feen  by  thcmfelves,  fcWom  mixing  with 
;uys  Latham,)  inhabits  the  fouth  fea,  from  480  to  other  pinguins.   They  are  often  met  with  in  great 
the  antarctic  circle;  and  is  frequently  found  on  numbers  on  the  outer  (hores,  where  they  have 
the  ice  on  mountains  and  iflands,  which  it  afcends;  beau  bred.   They  frequently  fuffer  themfelves  to 
it  is  a  pretty  numerous  fpecies.  Our  laft  voyagers  be  taken  i>y  the  hand.   The  females  lay  their  eggs 
found  tbem  in  plenty  in  the  ifle  of  Denotation.  In  in  burrows,  which  they  eaftly  form  with  their 
*n  ilhnd  they  touched  at  not  greatly  diftant,  the  bills,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  their  feet.  In 
rocks  were  almoft  covered  with  the  pinpuins  and  thefe  holes,  the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  bare 
nvgsj  the  firft  probiiblv  of  this  fort,  *arth.   The  ti:n:  of  luting  is  in  October;  but 
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feme  of  the  fpecies,  efpecially  in  the  colder  parts* 
do  not  fit  till  December,  or  even  January.  How 
long  they  fit  is  not  known. 

5.  Pinguim,  Magellanic,  is  about  the  fizeof 
the  antarctic  pinguin.  They  are  about  2  feet  and 
fometira.es  t\  feet  long,  and  weigh  iz  pounds. 
The  bill  is  black,  having  a  tranfverfe  band  acroft 
near  its  tip ;  the  head  and  neck  are  black,  except 
a  few  markings  here  and  there;  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  and  wings  are  of  the  fame  colour  ; 
the  under  parts  of  both  are  white  from  the  brenft, 
except  a  narrow  band  of  black  pairing  at  a  little 
diftance  within  the  white  on  the  bread,  and 
downwards  on  each  fide,  beneath  the  wings  quite 
to  the  thighs  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
irregularly  (potted  on  the  thighs ;  and  the  claws 
are  black.  This  fpecies,  which  is  very  numerous, 
inhabits  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Staten  Land, 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Falkland  Iflands.  Far  from 
being  timid,  thefe  bird*  will  often  attack  a  man 
and  peck  his  legs.  As  food  they  are  not  at  all 
unpalatable.  They  often  mix  with  fea-wolves 
among  the  nifties,  burrowing  in  holes  like  a  fox. 
They  twins  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs.  They  lay 
their  eggs  is  collective  bodies,  reforting  in  incre- 
dible numbers  to  certain  fpots,  which  their  long 
rcftdence  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to  which  were 
givrn  the  name  of  towns. — Penrofe  obferves,  that 
tnry  compofed  their  nefts  of  mud,  a  foot  in  height, 
and  placed  as  near  one  another  as  may  be.  «*  The 
eggs  (fays  he)  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a 
goofe,  and  laid  iu  pairs.  When  we  took  them 
*>nce,  and  fometimes  twice  in  a  feafon,  they  were 
as  nft?n  replaced  by  the  birds;  but  prudence 
would  not  permit  us  to  plunder  too  far,  left  a 
fupply  in  the  next  year's  brood  might  be  pre- 
vented." They  lay  fome  time  in  November, 
driving  away  the  albatrofies.  which  have  hatched 
their  young  in  t.  -n  before  them.  The  eggs  were 
palatable  food,  and  were  preferved  good  for  three 
or  four  months. 

6.  Pinovin,  Papuan,  is  about  *\  feet  long, 
being  a  little  bigger  than  the  Cape  Pin  fan.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  Ifle  of  Papos,  or  New  Guinea, 
and  has  been  met  with  at  Falkland  lues  and 
Kerguelen's  Land.  It  is  oitcn  found  among  the 
Patagonian  pinguins. 

7.  Pinguin,  Patagokian,  is  fo  named,  not 
only  beoaufe  it  is  found  on  that  coaft,  but  alfo 
bee-  ufe  it  exceeds  in  bulk  the  common  pinguins 
as  much  as  the  people  are  faid  to  do  the  common 
race  of  men.  It  was  firft  difcovereri  by  Captain 
Macbride,  who  brought  one  of  them  from 
Falkland  Iflands,  off  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
length  of  the  fluffed  (kin  of  this  bird  meafurcd  4 
feet  3  inches,  and  the  bulk  of  the  body  feemed 
to  exceed  that  of  a  fwan.  The  bill  was  4$  inches 
long,  Header,  ftraight,  bending  011  the  end  of  the 
upper  mandible,  with  no  noftrils.  The  tongue 
half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  Cngularly  armed 
with  ftrong  Ibarp  ipikes  pointing  backwards. 
The  plumage  is  mod  remarkable,  the  feathers 
lyinu  over  one  another  with  the  compaftutfs  of 
the  fcales  of  a  fifh,  their  texture  equally  extraor- 
dinary, the  (bafts  broad  and  very  thin,  the  vanes 
pnwvbbcd ;  the  head,  throat,  and  hind  part  of  the 
peck  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  from  each  fide 
Of  the  head  .to  the  r?ch  arc  two  lines  of  bright 
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yellow, broad  above,  narrow  beneath,  and  unit'rj 
half  way  down;  from  thence  the  fame  colour 
widens  towards  the  breaft,  fading  away  till  it  is 
loft  in  pure  white,  of  which  colour  it  the  whole 
under  fide  of  the  body,  a  dufky  line  dividing  it 
from  the  colour  of  the  upper' part.   The  who!* 
back  is  of  a  very  deep  am  colour,  almoft  dufkr, 
but  the  end  of  each-feather  is  marked  with  a  blue 
fpot,  thofe  about  the  junction  of  the  wings  larger 
and  paler  than  the  other.  The  wings  are  in  this 
fpecies,  as  in  all  the  others,  extremely  (host  in 
refpect  to  the  fixe  of  the  bird ;  hang  down,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  fins,  whofe  office  They 
perform;  their  length  is  only  14  inches;  on  the 
outGde  they  are  dufky,  and  covered  with  fcair- 
like  feathers,  or  at  beft,  with  fuch  whofe  fhafts  are 
fo  broad  and  fiat  as  fcarce  to  be  difringuifhed  from 
fcales ;  thofe  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings  confiding 
entirely  of  fhaft;  the  larger,  or  quill  feathers, 
have  fome  very  fhort  webs.  The  tail  confifbs  of  jo 
brown  feathers,  'or rather  thin  fhafts,  refembling 
fplit  whale-bone,  flat  on  the  upper  fide,  concave 
on  the  under,  and  the  webs  fhort,  unconnected, 
and  briftly.   From  the  knees  to  the  end  of  the 
claws  fix  inches,  covered  with  ftrong  pentangular 
black  fcales;  the  fore  toe  fcarce  an  inch  Jong, 
and  the  others  fo  remarkably  fhort,  as  to  evince 
the  neceflity  of  that  ftrength  of  the  tail,  which 
feems  intended  as  a  fupport  to  the  bird  in  its 
erect  attitude,  in  the  lame  manner  as  that  of 
the  woodpecker  is  when  it  clings  to  the  fides  of 
trees.    Between  the  toes  is  a  ftrong  femiiunar 
membrane,  continued  up  even  part  of  the  claws, 
the  middle  claw  is  near  an  inch  long,  and  the 
inner  edge  very  fharp  and  thin,  the  interior  toe 
is  fmall,  and  placed  very  high.   The  fkin  is 
extreir.e'y  tough  and  thick;  which,  with  the 
clofenefs  of  the  feathers,  guards  it  effectually  in 
the  water.   This  fpecies,  which  was  firft  met 
with  in  Falkland  Iflands,  has  fince  been  fecn  in 
Kerguelen's  Land,  New  Georgia,   and  New 
Guinea.  M.  Bougainville  caught  one,  which  foon 
became  fo  tame  as  to  follow  and  know  the  perfoa 
who  had  care  of  it.   It  fed  on  flefh,  fifh,  and 
bread,  but  after  a  time  grew  lean,  pined  away,  and 
died.   The  chief  food,  when  at  large,  is  thought 
to  be  fifh  ;  the  remains  of  which,  as  well  as  crabs, 
flielU fifh,  and  molufcae,  were  found  in  the  ftomacb. 
This  fpecies  is  the  fatteft  of  the  tribe;  and  there- 
fore moft  fo  in  January  when  they  moult.  They 
are  iuppofed  to  lay  and  fit  in  October.  They 
are  met  with  in  the  moft  deferfed  places.  Their 
flelh  is  black,  though  not  very  unpalatable.  This 
has  been  conlidered  as  a  folitary  fpecies,  but  has 
now  and  then  been  met  with  in  confiderable  flock p. 
They  are  found  m  the  fame  places  as  the  papuan 
pinguins,  and  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  them ; 
but  in  general  fhow  a  difpolition  of  affociating 
with  their  own  fpecies. 

S.  Pinguin,  red-footfd, or  phaeton  detnerfus. 
See  Phakton,  §  III.  N°  %. 

9.  Pimguin,  small,  or,  as  Latham  calls  it, 
the  little  pinguin,  is  about  the  fixe  of  a  teal,  being 
15  inches  long.  The  bill,  which  is  of  a  dufky 
colour,  is  about  i£  long,  and  fhaped  like  that  of 
the  pharton  demeriua.  The  upper  parts  of  the  bird 
from  the  head  to  the  tail  appear  to  be  of  a  cine- 
reous blue  colour,  of  which  colour  are  the  ends 
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•f  the  feathers ;  the  bafe  of  them,  however,  is 
brown  black,  and  tbe  (hafts  of  each  of  the  fame 
colour,  the  under  part*  from  chin  to  Tent  are 
white,  the  wings  are  duflcy  above  and  white  be- 
neath, the  tail,  which  is  exceedingly  fhort,  confifts 
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4.  To  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to  the  fide*. 
Swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cried, 
And  fcized  and  pinioned  brought  to  TOurt  the 
knight.  Tjryden. 
Toftuckle;  to  bind.— Know,  that  Twill  not 


of  s6  ftiff  feathers,  which  are  feared y  perceptible,   wait  pinioned  at  your  mailer's  court.  Shai.  Ant. 


the  legs  are  of  a  dull  red  colour,  the  webs  are 
dufky,  and  the  clawa  are  black.  This  fpecies  is 
pretty  common  among  the  rocks  on  the  fouth 
parts  of  New  Zealand,  but  they  are  mod  frequent 
at  Duflcy  Bty.  They  make  deep  burrows  on  the 
fides  of  the  hills,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs. 
Thcfe  holes  are  lb  thick  in  fomc  parts,  that  a  pcrfon 
is  fcarceiy  able  to  walk  3  or  4  Hep's  without  falling 
into  one  of  them  up  to  the  knees.  The  inhabitants 


and  Cleop. — You  m  11,(1  be  pinioned.  Shak.— 
That  my  free  foul  may  ufe  her  wing, 
Which  now  is  pinioned  with  mortality.  Herbert. 
He's  pinioned  up  by  formal  rules  of  ftate. 

Norru. 

6.  To  bind  to.   This  is  not  proper.— 

While  on  fame'*  triumphant  car  they  ride, 
Some  flare  of  mine  be  pinioned  to  their  fide. 

Pope. 


of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  kill  them  with  flicks,  (r.)  *  PINK.  n.f.  [pinee,  Fr.  from  pink,  Dutch, 

and,  after  lkinning  them,  efteem  the  flefh  as  good  an  eye ;  whence  the  French  word  ailUt ;  caryophil- 

food.  At  New  Zealand  they  are  named  korora. —  lum,  Lat.]   1.  A  fmall  fragrant  Mower  of  the  gilli- 

**  Thefc  birds  (Cays  Latham)  I  have  found  to  vary  flower  kind.— Ip  May  and  June  come  pinh  of  all 

both  in  fize  and  colour.   Some  are  much  fmaller  forts ;  efpecially  the  blufh  pink.  Bacon* s  EfijAr  »• 

than  others,  quite  black  above,  and  meafure  only  An  eye;  commonly  a  fmall  eye:  as, pink-eyed. 

13  inches  in  length ;  others  are  rather  larger,  and  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 

ot  a  plain  lead-colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne.  Shak. 

the  wings  black,  though  all  are  white  or  nearly  fo  3.  Any  thing  fupremely  excellent.   I  know  not 

beneath.   The  legs  in  thefe  two  laft  are  marked  whether  from  the  lower  or  the  eye,  or  a  corrup- 

with  black  at  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and  the  claws  tion  of  pinnacle.— 

arc  black."  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtefy.  Shak. 


FIN  GUIS,  a  river  of  My  fia,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube.  Plin.  Hi.  c.  »6. 

•  PING-Yuen,  two  towns  of  China :  1.  Of  the 
fecood  rank  in  Koei-tcheou,  985  miles  SSW.  of 
Pekin :  ».  Of  the  third  rank,  in  Canton  \  8»  miles 
N  W.  of  Tcbao-tCheou. 

•  Pi  s  holk.  n.f*[pm  and  hole.}  A  fmall  hole, 
fuch  as  is  made  by  the  pei  .oration  of  a  pin.— The 
bread  at  firft  broke  in  a  fmall  .pinhole.  Wijemen. 

(1.)  *  PINION.  n.J.  [piqnon,  French.]  1.  The 
joint  of  th*  wing  remoteft  from  the  body.  a. 
iibaktfpeare  frems  to  ufe  it  for*  feather  or  quill  of 
the  wing. — 

He  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  fends  fo  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing.  Shak. 
3.  Wing.— 


With  patience  wait,  and  be  content  to  reiga 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  fome  future  ftrain. 

Young. 

4.  A  colour  ufed  by  pa?ntcrs.j-J,i»#  h)  very 
fulceptible  of  the  other  colours  by  the  mixture. 
Dryden'i  Dufr.  5.  [Pinque,  Fr.J  A  kind  of  heavy 
narrow-fterned  (hip. — 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ;  " 
Give  fire,  (he  is  my  prize.  Sbak.  Merry  Wives. 
6.  A  6(h.   The  minnow.  Ainfworth. 

(a.)  Pinx,  a  name  given  to  a  (hip  with  a  very 
narrow  ftero  ;  whence  all  vefiels,  however  fmall, 
wbofe  Herns  are  fafliioncd  in  this  manner,  are  called 
pink-Jtemed. 
(3.)  Pimk,  in  botany.   See  Dunthvs. 
(4—6.)  PiNC, 


Ikdiam,  the  Englifh  name  of 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave  three  fpecies  of  different  genera ;  viz.  Di  s  x  t  h  u  s, 
The  flitting  flues  ?  Spenfer.   N*  3 ;  Ivomea,  and  Lo  nicer  a. 

The  God,  who  mounts  the  winged  winds,        (7.)  Pinx,  Sea,  a  fpecies  of  Statics. 


Faft  to  hi  s  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds.   Pope.      ( 1.)  #  To  Pin  x.  v.  a.  [from  pink,  Dutch,  an  eye.] 
Thougb  fear  fhould  lend  him  pinions  like  the  To  work  in  eye-let  boles ;  to  pierce  in  fmall  holes, 
wind,  — A  habcrdafher's  wife  of  fmall  wit  railed  upon 

Yet  fwifter  fate  will  feize  him  from  behind.  Swift,  me,  till  her  finked  porringer  fell  off  her  bead.  Shak. 
4.  Tbe  tooth  of  a  fmaller  wheel,  anfwering  to  that  Henry  VIII.— The  fea-hedgehog  is  inclofed  in  a 

round  (hell,  handfomely  wrought  and .  pinked. 
Carnu'j  Survey  of  Cornwall.— 

Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  fame  fuit  for  ufe  and  (bow  ; 
And  at  a  fmall  expence  your  wife, 
If  once  well  pinked,  is  clothed  for  life.  Prior. 
(a.)  *  To  Pin  k.  v.  n.  [pincken,  Duttfi ;  from  tbe 


of  a  larger,   j.  Fetters  on  bonds  for  the 
Ainfworth. 

(a.)  Pi m ion,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor  or  fptndle, 
in  the  body  whereof  are  fcveral  notches,  which 
catch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  that  ferves  to  turn  it 
round,  or  it  is  a  Idler  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth 
of  a  larger. 

*  To  Pinion,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
bind  the  wings.— They  become  (a  orifices  to  the 
incouftancy  of  fortune,  wbofe  wings  they  thought  L*B0range 
by  their  felf-wifdom  to  have  pinioned.  Bacon.  %. 
To  confine  by  binding  the  wings;  to  maim  by 
cutting  off  the  firft  joint  of  the  wing.  3.  To  bind 
the  arm  to  the  body. — 

A  fecond  fpear  lent  with  equal  force, 

His  right  arm  pierced,  and  holding  on,  bereft 


noun.]  To  wink  with  the  eyes. — A  hungry  fox 
lay  winking  and  pinking,  as  if  be  bad  fore  eyes. 
*  'Ejtrange. 

PINKUSELT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  io  miles 
W.  of  Steinam  Anger.  : 

PINKZOW, a  town  of  Poland,  in  Sandomifz; 
5*  miles  weft  of  Sandomirx. 
PINU,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chen-fi. 
PIN-LON,  a  town  of  China,  m  Chang-G,  on 
Hiittfe  of  both]  and  pinion  'd  down  bis  left.  Drjd.   the  Hoang,  1 5  miles  ibu  th  -  es  ft  of  Kal.  ! 

*  Pis-maker. 
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*  Pis-maker.  n.J,  [pin  awi  maker.) 
makes  pint. 

Fin  making,         See  Pin,  §  a. 

*  Pinmoney.  n.J.  [^m  and  money.] 
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He  who  from  the  (bell  at  the  place  where  it  opens,  about 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  fummit  or  point  in  the 
large  pinnae.  M.  de  Reaumur  (Mm.  de  t  Acad.  at* 
Money   Sciences,  1711,  p.  116,  and  17x7,  p.  1 77.) confidcrs 


allowed  to  a  wife  for  her  private  expences  without  the  pinna  as  the  mod  proper  of  all  fhell-fifh  to 

account.— The  woman  muft  find  out  fomething  elfe  elucidate  the  formation  of  pearls.   It  produces 

to  mortgage*  when  her  pinmoney  is  gone.  Addifon.  many  of  them  of  different  colours,  as  grey  or  lead 

(I.)  PINNA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  coloured,  red,  and  tome  of  a  blackifh  colour,  and 

Italy,  fouth  of  Picenum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  in  the  form  of  a  pear.   The  animal  which  lodges 

Matrinus.  Sii.  8.  v.  518.  in  the  pinna  marina  rarely  {hows  itfelf,  becaufe 

(II.)  Pinna,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  valves  are  feldom  opened.   Its  head  is  below, 

the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  SeeMYTiLUs,N°4.  its  largeft  extremity  oppofite;  it  is  kept  in  the 

The  animal  is  a  Aug.  Thefhell  is  bivalve,  fragile,  (hell,  by  four  vigorous  mufclcs,  placed  at  the  ex- 

and  furnifhed  with  a  beard,  gapes _at  one  end,  tremities  of  the  valves ;  the  (hell  has  no  hi 


the  valves  hinge  without  a  tooth.  They  inhabit  but  a  flat  and  blackifh  ligament,  which  it 

the  coafts  of  Provence,  Italy,  and  the  Indian  length  to  one-half  of  the  (hell.  See  Pin-note  r  us, 

Ocean.   See  Plate  CCLXXIV.  and  Pearl.  M.  d'Argenville  diftinguifhes  three 

Pinna  Marma,  the  largeft  and  raoft  remark-  kinds  of  the  pinnae : 
able  fpecies,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean.   It  is      1.  Pinna  M.  Astura  of  the  Venetians  is  large, 

blind,  as  are  all  of  the  genus ;  but  furnifhed  with  red  within, and  has  reddifh  mother-of-pearl,  fimilar 


very  ftrong  calcareous  valves.  The  fcuttlc-fifh 
(fepia),  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  tea,  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  this  animaL  As  foon  as  the  pinna  opens  its 
(hell,  he  ru&es  upon  her  like  a  lion,  and  would 
always  devour  her,  but  for  another  animal  of  the 
crab  kind  (fee  Cancer,  N9  15.)  naked  like  the 
hermit,  and  very  quick- lighted.  This  cancer  or 
crab  the  pinna  receives  into  her  covering;  and 
when  fhe  opens  her  valves  in  queft  of  food,  lets 
him  out  to  look  for  prey.  During  this  the  fcuttle- 
fifh  approaches,  the  crab  returns  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed  and  anxiety  to  his  hoftefs,  who  being  thus 
warned  of  the  danger,  fhuts  her  doors,  and  keeps 
out  the' enemy.  Dr  Haffelquift,  in  his  voyage 
towards  Paleftine,  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon, 
which,  though  well  known  to  the  ancients,  had 
efcaped  the  moderns.  Ariftotle {Jiift.  lib.  c.  15.) 
apd  Pliny  (lib.  9. 51.  and  66.),  confirm  the  facts 
above  fet  forth.  The  pinna;  marina;  differ  lefs 
from  mufcles  in  the  fize  of  their  (hells  than  in  the 
finenefs  and  number  of  certain  brown  threads 
which  attach  them  to  the  rocks,  hold  them  in  a 
fixed  fituation,  fee u  re  them  from  the  rolling  of  the 
especially  in  tempefts,  and  affift  them  in 


>r-pearl 


of  thefe 


laying  hold  of  (lime.  See  Mytilus,  N°4.  Thefe 
threads,  M.  de  Reaumur  fays^ire  nearly  as  fine  and 
beautiful  as  filk  from  the  filk  worm,  and  hence 
calls  them  the  fdk-tiuorms  of  the  fea.  Stuffs,  and 
feveral  kinds  of  beautiful  manufacture,  are  made 
of  them  at  Palermo;  in  many  places  they  ate  the 
chief  objed  of  fifhing,  and  become  a  filk  proper  for 
many  purpofes.  It  requires  a  coi.fidei  able  number 
of  the  pinnae  marinz  for  one  pair  of  (lot  kings.  This 
Angular  thread  is  fo  fine,  that  a  pair  of  (lockings 
made  of  it  can  be  eafily  contained  in  a  fnuff-box 
>r  an  ordinary  fixe 


to  the  fubftance  of  the  (hell  itfelf. 
(hells  weigh  near  t  j  lb.  . 

a.  Pinna  M.  Papyracia,  is  fmaller,  ,,CTIUci, 
papyraceous,  of  the  colour  of  horn,  a  little  (haded 
with  pale  red. 

3.  Pinna  M.  Pirna,  is  adorned  with  points  in 
the  channels  of  the  (hell,  but  what  is  lingular,  the 
edges  of  the  (hell  are  thicker  at  the  openings  than 
at  the  joining  of  the  valves. 

(1.)  *  PINNACE.  n.f.  [pimqfe,  Fr.  pmatia, 
Italian ;  pUtofa,  Span.]  A  boat  belonging  to  a  (hip 
of  war.  It  feems  formerly  to  have  fignified  rather 
a  fmall  (loop  or  bark  attending  a  larger  (hip.— 
Whilft  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  downs, 
Here  (hall  they  make  their  ranfom  on  the  fand. 

Soon. 

—For  fear  of  the  Turks'  great  fleet,  he  came  by 
night  in  a  fmall  pinnace  to  Rhodes.  Kntdles1 j  Hijf. 
—He  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a ptmtace. ." 
—I  fent  a  pinnace  or  poft  of  advice,  to  1 
difcovery  of  the  coaft.  Spelman*— 

Thus  to  ballad  love, 
I  faw  I  had  love's  pinnace  overdraught. 
— Idifchargedabarkfl 
Raleigh's  Apology* — 

A  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay. 
The  winged  pinnace  (hot  along  the  fea.  Pope. 
(a.)  A  Pinnacx  is  a  fmall  veffel  navigated  with 
oars  and  fails,  and  having  generally  two  mad?, 
which  are  rigged  like  thofe  of  a  (chooser. 

(3.)  Pinnace  is  alfo  a  boat  ufually  rowed  with 
eight  oars.   Sec  Boat. 

(1.)  *  PINNACLE,  n. /.  [pinnacle.  Ft. pinna, 
Lat.]  x.  A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  reft,  of 
the  building.— My  letting  fome  men  go  up  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  was  a  temptation  to  them. 


Many  manufacturers  are  em 

ployed  in  manufact  u  ring  thefe  threads  into  various  *<>  cad  mc  down  headlong.  King  Charles.— He 

duffs  at  Palermo,  and  Other  places.  The  men  who  deGres  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that  enchanti 

are* employed  in  fifhing  up  the  pinna  marina,  fay  which  engages  men  to  climb  a  tottering  pinnacle, 

that  it  is  neceffary  to  break  the  tuft  of  threads,  where  the  Handing  is  uneafy,  ami  the  tall  deadly. 

They  are  fifhed  up  at  Toulon,  from  the  depth  of  Decay  of  Piety. -~ He  took  up  (hip- money  where 

15,  10,  and  lonu'times  more  than  30  feet,  with  Noy  left  it,  and,  being  a  judge,  carried  it  up  to 


an  tnftrument  called  a  cramp.  This  is  a  kind,  of 
fork  of  iron, of  which  tfae  prongs  arc  perpendicular 
with  refpect  to  the  handle.  Each  of  them,  is 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  ih-.-re  is  a  fpace  between 
them  of  about  fx. inches.  The  tuft  of  filk  iffues 
dircftJy  from  tb«  body  of  the  animal;  it< 


that  pinnacle  from 
neck.  Clarendon.— 

Some  metropolis 
With  glift'ring  fpiresan 
a.  A  high  fpiring  point.— 
...  The  gilded 


d.Jfi//. 


Alt 


(».)  PlNNACLf 
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a.)  Pmmacls,  in  architecture,  the  top  of  to 
jfe,  terminating  in  a  point.  This  kind  of  roof 
ong  toe  ancient*  wat  appropriated  to  temples ; 
•ir  ordinary  roofs  were  alt  flat,  or  made  in  the 
tform  way. 

j.hPtNNACLB,  in  geography,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
tft  of  the  ifle  of  Jerfey ;  one  mile  S.  of  <  j  rone  g. 
4.)  Pimmacli  Is  la  ho,  an  iflahd  in  the  N.  Pa* 
c  Ocean.  Lon.  17a.  30.  W.  Lat.  60.  aj.  N. 
5«).Pinn  aclas,  one  of  the  Farm  Islands,  in 

nwft  diftant  groupe,  ib  called,  from  fbme  vaft 
uronar  rocks  at  the  fonth  end,  even  at  their 
ss,  flat  at  the  tops,  and  entirety  covered  with 
i Icmots  and  mags.  The  fowlers  pafs  from  one 
the  other  of  thefe  columns  by  means  of  a  board, 
ich  they  place  from  top  to  top,  forming  a  nar- 
9  bridge  over  such  a  dreadful  gap,  that  the  very 
it  of  it  ftrikes  one  with  horror. 
?l NNATED  leaves,  in  botany.  See  Botany. 
P1NNAT1FIDUM  folium.  See  Botanv.O/o/T: 
'1NNATJPEDES,  [Lat.  from  pinna,  a  (in,  and 
,  a  foot.]  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds  that: 
re  pinnated  feet,  or  are  Jin-footed.  It  is  the  8th 
ler  both  in  the  Liimean  fyftem,  and  Mr  La- 
«,*»  (See  Ornithology,  Se3.  IV.);  but  the 
1  according  to  Dr  Gmelin's  arrangement,  which* 
btlowed  by  Mr  Korr ;  who  chara&erifes  them 
l*  • — The  bill,  body,  and  mode  of*  life,  in  the 
ds  of  thia  order,  refesnble  thofc  of  the  Waders, 
e  thighs  are  ltkewife  naked  for  the  lower  half, 
1  the  feet  are  fitted  for  wading  in  marfhes,  alt 

toes  being  divided ;  but  the  toes  are  edged  on 
:h  fide  with  a  membrane  for  their  whole  length, 
efc  birds  moftry  live  in  pairs,  white  breeding, 
1  conftrua  very  large  nets  of  various  leaves 
1  graft  in  their  marihy  haunts."  SeeGaALLA, 
1  Wade«».  There  are  only  three  gener.i,  ac- 
ting to  all  thefe  ornithologifts. 
.JINNATUM  folium.  See  Botany,  Glojary. 
31NNAW,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 

Elbe,  ao  miles  below  Hamburg,  in  Holftein. 
3INNE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Pofnan. 
JINNEBERG,  or  Piknbnbuxo,  a  town  of 
Iftein,  and  capital  of  a  county  fo named,  which 
ndependent  of  Holftein.  It  is  seated  on  the 
re,  8  miles  NW,  of  Holftein,  19ESE.  of  Oluck- 
lt,  and  15  NW.  of  Hamburg.  Loo.  9.  40.  E. 

1.)  PINNEL,  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  Tra  Ioa- 
mtes,  which  runs  into  the  Coha. 
1,  3-)  Pinnkl,  a  ftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in 
»-loa-Montes,  capital  of  a  territory  fo  named, 
ted  at  the  conflux  of  the  Coha  and  Pinnel,  35 
cs  N.  of  Guarda.  Lon.  6. 40.  W.  Lat.  40.46. N. 
PINNENBURG.  See  Pinnibbbo. 
*  PINNER,  a./,  [from  pinna,  or  pinionA  1. 
e  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loofe.—  v 
Set  off  with  kerchief  ftarch'd,  and  pinners 
clean.  Gay. 
\n  antiquary  will  fcorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or 
ight-rail.  Addifon  on  Ancient  Medals.  %.  A  pin- 
ker.  Ainfiworth. 

k  IMNNOCK.  n./.[eurruea.\  Thetom-tit.  AinT. 
'INNOPH YLAX,  }  a  kind  of  crabfifli,  fm- 
INNOTERES,  orVnilbed  with  very  good 
'1NNOTERUS,  Jeyes.  It  is  ftid  to  be  the 
npanion  of  the  pinna  marina.  They  live  and 
ge  together  in  the  tame/hell,  which  belongs  to 
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the  latter.  When  it  has  occafion  to  eat,  it  opens 
its  valves,  and  fends  out  its  faithful  purveyor  to 
procure  food.  If  during  their  labour  the  piono- 
terus  perceives  the  polypus,  h  immediately  returns 
to  warn  its  blind  -friend  of  the  danger,  when,  by 
(hutting  its  valves,  it  efcapes  the  rage  of  its  enemy ; 
but  when  the  pinnoteras  loads  itfclf  with  booty 
without  moleftation,  it  makes  a  gentle  noife  at  the 
opening  of  the  fliell,  and  when  admitted  the  two 
friends  feaft  on  the  fruita  of  its  induftry.  See  Pim- 

HA,  N°  II. 

PINNOW,  a  lake  of  Brandenburg,  near  Ora- 
nienburg. 

PINOLA,  or  Pihgola,  a  town  of  Mexicd,  in 
Guatimala,  75  miles  E.  of  Guatimala. 
-  (1.)  PINOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  In  Grenada,  $> 
miles  E.  of  Grenada. 

(a.)  Pinos,  an  iQand  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Cuba, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  deep  ftrait.  It  is 
%$  miles  long,  15  broad,  %$  in  circumference, 
abounds  with  excellent  pafture,  and  in  its  form 
resembles  a  horfe  (hoe.  It  is  mountainous,  and  co- 
vered with  pines.  Lon.  81.  33.  W.  Lat.  aa.  a.  N. 

PINOS  A,  a  town  fn  the  ifle  of  May. 

PINQUENTE,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in 
Iftria. 

PINSK,  or )  a  town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania,  in 

P1NSKO,  >  Brzeflt,  seated  on  a  river  fo  named, 
and  forrounded  by  marfhes.  It  was  formerly  a 
confulerable  town,  but  was  much  damaged  by  the 
Coflacks.  It  abounds  with  Jews  and  Greeks;  the 
latter  have  a  bifhop.  Its  chief  manufacture  h 
Ruffian  leather.  It  is  84  miles  E.  of  Brzefk,  and 
100  SSE.  of  Grodno. 

(1.)  *  PINT.  n.f.  {pint.  Sax.  phtet  Fr.  pinta, 
low  Lat.]  Half  a  quart;  in  medicine,  twelve 
ounces  1  a  liquid  meafure.— -Well,  you'll  not  be- 
lieve me  generous,  till  I  crack  half  a  pint  with  you 
at  my  own  charges.  Drjden. 

(s.)  Pint,  [pinta]  a  veflel,  or  meafure,  ufcd  in 
eftimating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  even  fome- 
times  of  dry  things.-i-Budaeus  derives  the  word 
from  the  Greek  «ri*»«  }  others  from  the  German 
pint,  a  little  meafure  of  wine;  Nicod  from  the 
Greek  vrmn,  t»  drink.  The  Engti/b  pint  is  two- 
fold j  the  one  for  wine  meafure,  the  other  for  beer 
and  ale-meafure.  See  Measuab,  §  XL  and  4,  ti. 
The  Scots  pint  is  4  times  as  large. 

PINTADA,  a  fpecies  of  Paqcellaaia. 

PINTARD's  Sound,  a  large  bay  on  tbe-NW. 
coaft  of  N.  America,  containing  many  iDands,  and 
extending  from  Point  Difappointment  to  Cape 
Scott  on  the  8.  in  Lon.  za8. 57.  W.  Lat.  50. 56.  N. 

PINTCILUCO,  a  river  of  N.  America,  which 
joins  the  Chata-Ucbc,  and  falls  into  the  Appala- 
chicola. 

PIN-TCIANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Qoan-fi, 
of  the  »d  rank,  tan  miles  SSW.  of  Peking.  Loo. 
xaj.  50.  E.  Perro.   Lat.  sa.  9.  N. 

PINTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  on  the  fite  of  Valladolid. 

PINTLES,  certain  pints  or  books  fattened 
upon  the  back  part  of  the  rudder,  with  their 
points  downwards,  in  order  to  enter  into,  and  reft 
upon,  googmfts,  fixed  in  the  ftern-poft,  to  bang  the 
rudder.   See  Helm. 

(x.)  PINTO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
9  miles  S.  of  Madrid.  •  < 

U-)  Pinto. 
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(».)  Pinto.  See  Mbhdez,  N°  a. 

PINTOR,  Peter,  a  native  of  Valentia  in  Spain, 
born  in  1416 ;  who  was  phyfician  to  Alexander 
VI.,  whom  he  followed  to  .Rome,  where  be  prac 
tifed  with  great  fuccefc.  He  wrote  two  works  of 
conGderable  merit,  1.  Aggregator SententiarumDoc- 
torum  de  Curatione  in  Ptftilentia*  printed  at  Rome 
1499,  in  folio,  a.  De  Morba  P*do  &  Occulta  bis 
Ttmporlbus  Affiigenti,  &c  printed  at  Rome,  1500, 
in  4to,  black  Tetter ;  a  book  extremely  fcarce,  un- 
known to  Luifini  and  Aftruc,  and  which  traces 
the  venereal  difeafe  to  the  year  1496.  Pintor  died 
at  Rome  in  1503,  aged  83. 

PINTURICCIO,  Bernardin,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian painter,  born  at  Perufia  in  1454*  He  was  the 
difciple  of  Peter  Pemgino,  under  whom  he  be. 
came  fo  good  an  artift,  that  be  employed  him  on 
many  occaGons  as  his  affiftant.  He  principally 
painted  htflory  and  grotefque;  but  he  alfo  excelled 
in  portraits,  among  which  thofe  of  Pope  Pius  II. 
and  Innocent  VIII.  of  JttUa  Farnefe,  Cxfar  Bor- 
gia, and  Ifabclla  Q.  of  Spain,  are  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed.  His  chief  performance  is  the  hiltory 
of  Pius  II.  painted  in  ten  compartments  in  tbe  hif- 
tory  of  Siena;  in  which  undertaking,  Raphael, 
then  a  young  man,  alGAed  him  fo  far  as  to  (ketch 
out  cartoons  of  many  parts  of  the  composition. 
His  death  was  occafioned  by  a  fingular  difappoint- 
ment.  Being  employed  by  the  Francifcan  monks 
of  Siena,  to  draw  a  picture,  they  gave  him  a  cham- 
ber to  paint  it,  which  they  cleared  of  all  furniture 
except  an  old  trunk,  which  be  infilled  on  being 
alfo  removed,  in  doing  fo  it  broke  and  difcovered 
500  pieces  of  gold,  which  the  monks  gladly  feized, 
and  the  painter  died  of  vexation  at  miffing  tbe 
treafure. 

•  PTNULES.  ruf.  In  aftronomy,  the  fights  of 
an  aftrolabe.  DM, 

PINUS,  thePi«i-TaiE  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
delphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafi  of 
plants ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  un- 
der the  jift  order,  Conifer*.  The  pine-tree  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  been  defcri- 
bed  and  celebrated  both  by  their  phtlofophers  and 
poets.  Pliny  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  this  genus ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  JEneid;  by  Horace  in  his  Odes; 
by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphofes;  by  Statius;  and 
by  Catullus,  &c.  There  are  generally  reckoned 
14  fpecies  of  this  genius.  All  of  them  are  propa- 
gated by  feeds  produced  in  hard  woody  cones. 
The  way  to  get  the  feeds  out  of  thefe  cones  is  to 
lay  them  before  a  gentle  fire,  which  will  caufe  the 
cells  to  open,  and  then  the  feeds  may  be  eafily 
taken  out.  If  the  cones  are  kept  entire,  the  feeds 
will  remain  good  for  fome  years ;  fo  that  the  fnreft 
way  of  preferving  them,  is  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  cones  till  the  time  for  fowing  the  feeds.  If 
the  cones  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  in  fummer, 
they  will  open  and  emit  the  feeds;  but  if  they  are 
not  expofed  to  the  heat,  they  will  remain  clofe 
for  a  long  time.  The  belt  feafon  for  fowiog  the 
pines  is  about  tbe  end  of  March.  When  the 
feeds  are  fown,  the  place  (hould  be  covered  with 
nets  to  keep  off  the  birds;  otberwife,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  appear  with  tbe  hulk  of  the  feed 
on  the  top  of  them,  the  birds  w'r'J  peck  off  th* 
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tops,  and  thus  deftroy  them.  The  moft  remark- 
able  fpecies  are  thefe:  <•  . 

r.  Pimus  abies,  or  European  fpruce  fir,  %  na- 
tive of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia, 
includes  the  Norway  fpruce  and  long-coned  Cor- 
nlflied'fir.  The  former  of  thefe  is  a  tree  of  as  much 
beauty  when  growing,  as  its  timber  is  valuable 
when  reared.  Its  growth  is  naturally  upright; 
and  the  height  it  reaches,  renders  it  valuable*  the 
white  deal,  fo  much  coveted  by  tbe  joiners,  8cc. 
is  the  wood  of  this  tree)  and  from  this  fir  pitch 
is  drawn.  The  leaves  are  dark  green ;  they  (land 
fingly  oh  the  branches,  but  the  younger  Ihoota  are 
very  clofely  garniftied  with  them.  They  are  very 
narrow ;  their  ends  are  pointed;  and  their  beauties 
excite  admiration.  The  cones  are  8  or  10  inches 
long,  and  hang  downwards.  The  better  the  foil 
is,  the  fafter  will  the  fpruce  fir  grow,  though  it 
will  thrive  very  well  in  moft  lands.  In  ftronvr 
loamy  earth  it  makes  a  furpriiing  progrefs ;  and  it 
delights  in  frelh  lands  of  all  forts,  which  never 
has  been  worn  out  by  ploughing,  Sec  thoogh  it 
be  never  fo  poor.  The  long-coned  Cornifh  fir 
differs  fcarcely  in  any  refpect  from  the  Norway 
fpruce,  except  that  the  leaves  and  the  cooes  are 
larger. 

a.  Pimus  balsamea,  the  hemlock  fir,  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada,  poffeffes  as  little  beauty 
as  any  of  the  fir  tribe;  though,  being  rather  fcarce, 
it  is  deemed  valuable.  It  is  called  by  fome  the 
yew-leaved  fir,  from  the  refemblanee  of  the  leaves 
to  thofe  of  the  yew  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  low 
growth,  with  but  few  branches;  and  thefe  are 
long  and  (lender,  and  fpread  abroad  without  or- 
der. The  leaves  do  not  garnilh  the  branches  fo 
plentifully  as  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies.  The 
cones  are  very  fmall  and  rounded;  they  are  about 
half  an  inch  long;  and  the  feales  are  loofely  ar- 
ranged. We  receive  thefe  cones  from  America, 
by  which  we  raife  the  plants.  This  tree  is  fond 
of  moid  rich  ground,  and  in  fuch  foil  makes  tbe 
greateft  progrefs. 

3.  Pinus  Canadensis,  American  or  Nnvfotmd- 
land  fpruce  fir,  a  native  of  Canada,  Pennfylvanta. 
and  other  parts  of  North  America,  includes  three 
varieties.  The  white,  the  ted*  and  tbe  black  New- 
foundland fpruce.  Thefe,  however,  differ  very  lit- 
tle. They  are  of  an  upright  growth,  though  they 
do  not  (hoot  fo  freely  or  grow  fo  faft  with  us  as 
the  Norway  fpruce.  The  leaves  are  of  the  feme 
green,  and  garnifh  tbe  branches  in  the  fame  beau- 
tiful manner  as  thofe  of  that  fpecies;  only  they 
are  narrower,  Iborter,  and  ftand  clofer.  The 
greateft  difference  is  obfervable  in  the  cones i  for 
thefe  are  only  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  feales 
are  clofely  placed.  In  the  cones,  indeed,  coofiRs 
the  chief  difference  of  thefe  3  varieties;  thofe  of 
the  white  fpecies  are  of  a  very  light  brown  colour ; 
thofe  of  the  red  more  of  a  nut-brown  or  reddifb 
colour;  and  thofe  of  the  black  fpecies  cf  a  dar^ 
or  blackilh  colour.  This  trifling  variation,  how- 
ever, is  pretty  conftant  in  the  plants  raifed  from 
the  feeds.  The  forts  often  flower,  and  produce 
cones  when  only  about  5  or  6  feet  high  ;  and  look 
then  very  beautiful ;  bur  this  is  a  fipn  ot  weaknefe 
in  thcphint,  wirch  it  docs  not  often  fairly  get 
over. 

4.  PlNVS 
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4;  Pinvs  cxdevs,  ranked  by  Tournefort  and  pie,  and  (ays,  "  They  (ball  fpread  their  branched 
others  under  larix,  famous  for  its  duration,  is  that  like  the  cedar-tree." 


popularly  called  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  5.  Pittus  lakix,  the  larch-tret*  which  the  old 
the  ancients  eedrut  magna  or  the  great  cedar  :  alio  botanifts  ranked  under  larix,  with  deciduous  leave* 
cedretate,  xi/fix«r*}  and  foraetimes  the  Phoenician  and  oval  obtufe  conea.  It  grows  naturally  upon 
or  Syrian  cedar,  from  the  country  where  it  grows  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  of  late  has  been  very 
in  its  greateft  perfeltion.  It  is  a  coniferous  ever-  much  propagated  in  Britain.  It  is  of  quickgrowth* 
green  of  the  bigger  fort,  bearing  large  roundifh  and  the  trunk  riles  to  50  feet  or  more  j  the  bran* 
cones  of  froooth  fcales,  Sanding  ereft,  the  leaves  ches  are  Sender,  their  ends  generally  hanging  down* 
being  fmall,  narrow,  and  thick  fet.  They  fome-  ward,  and  are  gamilhed  with  long  narrow  leave* 
timet  counterfeit  cedar,  by  dying  wood  of  a  red-  which  arife  in  clutters  from  one  point,  spreading 
difti  hue  t  but  the  fmell  discovers  the  cheat,  that  open  above  like  the  hairs  of  a  painters  brufh  ; 
of  true  cedar  being  very  aromatic.  In  fome  places,  they  are  of  a  light  green,  and  fall  away  in  autumn* 
the  wood  of  the  cajou-tree  pants  under  the  name  In  April  the  male  flowers  appear,  which  are  dif* 
of  cedar,  on  account  of  its  reddtfh  colour  and  its  pofed  in  form  of  fmall  cones  }  the  female  flowers 
aromatic  fmell,  which  fomewhat  referable  that  are  cotleded  into  oval  obtufe  cones,  which  in  fome 
of  fantal.  Cedar  wood  is  reputed  almoft  immor-  fpecies  have  bright  purple  tops,  and  in  others) 
tal  and  incorruptible  ;  a  prerogative  which  it  owes  they  are  white  *  thefc  differences'  are  accidental  > 
chiefly  to  its  bitter  tafte,  which  the  worms  can-  the  cones  are  about  an  inch  long,  obtufe  at  their 
not  endure.  For  this  reafon  it  was  that  the  an-  points;  the  fcales  are  fmootb,  and  lie  over  each 
cients  ufed  cedar  tablets  to  write  upon,  efpecially  other :  under  each  ftstle  there  are  generally  lodged 
for  things  of  importance,  as  appears  from  that  ex-  two  feeds,  which  have  wings.  There  are  other 
predion  of  PerG us,  Et  cedro  digna  Ucvtuj.  A  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a  native 
juice  was  alfo  drawn  from  cedar,  with  which  they  of  America,  and  the  other  of  Siberia.  The  cone* 
lmeared  their  books  and  writings,  or  other  mat-  of  the  American  kind  which  have  been  brought  to 
ters,  to  pieferve  them  from  rotting ;  which  is  al-  Britain  are  in  general  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com* 
luded  to  by  Horace :  by  means  of  which  it  was  mon  fort.  In  Switzerland  their  hoofes  are  cover- 
that  Nuraa's  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  ed  with  boards  of  this  wood  cut  out  a  foot  fquare  j 
preferred  entire  to  the  year  53c,  as  we  are  infor-  and,  as  it  emits  a  re  u  nous  fubftance,  It  fo  diflufet 
raed  by  Pliny.  Solomon's  temple,  as  well  as  his  itfelf  into  every  joint  and  crevice,  and  becomes  fo 
palace,  were  both  of  this  wood.    That  prince  compact  and  clofe,  as  well  as  fo  hardened  by  the 

Save  king  Hiram  feveral  cities  for  the  cedars  he  air,  as  to  render  the  covering  proof  againft  all 
ad  furnUhed  him  on  thefe  occafioos.  Cortes  is  weather.  But  as  fuch  covering  tor  hoofes  would 
faid  to  have  erected  a  palace  at  Mexico,  in  which  caufe  great  devaftation  in  cafe  of  fire,  the  build- 
were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  mod  of  them  110  feet  ings  are  confined  to  a  limited  diftance.  The  wood* 
long,  and  1*  in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  when  firft  laid  on  the  houfes,  is  faid  to  be  very* 
by  Herrera.  Some  tell  us  of  a  cedar  felled  in  Cy-  white;  but  this  colour,  in  two  or  three  years  it 
prut  130  feet  long,  and  1 8  in  diameter.  It  was  changed,  by  means  of  the  fun  and  rcfin,  to  a  black, 
ufed  for  the  maio-maft  in  the  galley  of  king  De-  which  appears  like  a  froooth  mining  vanuflu"  Of* 
metritis.  Le  Bruyn  allures  us,  that  the  two  big-  the  common  larch  there  are  feveral  varieties.  The 
{eft  he  law  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafured,  one  of  flowers  which  it  exhibits  earlv  in  fprmg  are  of  a 
them  57  palms,  and  the  other  47,  in  circumfer-  delicate  red*  colour;  another  fort  produces  white 
ence.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  flowers  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  thefe  have  a  de* 
are  cedar  trees  near  1000  years  old :  which  yet  lightful  effect,  among  thofe  of  the  red  fort ;  whilft 
are  nothing  to  that  beam  in  an  oratory  of  Diana  another,  called  the  Black  Newfoundland  larut,  in- 
at  Seguntum  in  Spain,  laid  to  have  been  brought  creafes  the  variety,  though  by  an  afpeel  little  dif- 
thither  200  years  before  the  deft  ruction  of  Troy,  fering  from  the  others.  There  are  alfo  larches 
Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  endure  with  greenilh  flowers,  pale  red,  &c  all  of  which 
to  be  faftened  with  iron  nails,  from  which  it  ufu-  are  accidental  varieties  from  feeds.  Thefe  varie- 
ally  flmnks;  Co  that  they  commonly  fatten  it  with  ties  are  eafily  diltinguilhed,  even  when  out  of 
pins  of  the  fame  wood.  Hanbury  fays,  the  wood  blow:  the  young  fhoots  of  the  white  Bowering 
is  not  obnoxious  to  worms;  that  its  oil  preferves  larch  are  of  the  lighted  green,  and  the  cones  when 
cloth  and  books  from  corruption,  and  that  the  ripe  are  nearly  white.  The  red  flowering  larch 
faw-duft  will  even  preferve  the  human  body  from  has  its  fhoots  of  a  reddiih  caft,  and  the  cones  are 
it.  (See  Cedar,  §  1.)  This  tree  is  not  found  na-  of  a  brown  colour;  whilft  the  conea  and  (hoots of 
tive  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  but  mount  LU  the  black  Newfoundland  larch  are  in  the  fame 
kanus,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difcovered.  What  manner  proportionally  tinged.  Their  chief  beau- 
we  find  mentioned  in  Scripture  of  the  lofty  cedars  ty  confifb  in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  na- 
caft  be  nowife  applicable  to  the  common  growth  ture  and  beauty  of  their  pencilled  leaves  and  fair 
of  this  tree ;  fince,  from  the  experience  we  have  flowers;  for  the  conea  that  fucceed  them  are  fmall, 
of  thofe  now  growing  in  England,  as  alfo  from  the  of  a  whitiftt,  a  reddifh,  or  a  blackifh  brown  co* 
teftimony  of  feveral  travellers  who  have  vifited  lour,  and  make  no  figure.  The  praus  cedrus  and 
thofe  few  remaining  trees  on  mount  Libanus,  they  ptnus  larix  are  propagated  by  Cowing  in  March,  on 
*>e  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty;  but  00  the  a  bed  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the  morning  fun. 
contrary  extend  their  branches  very  far ;  to  which  The  feed  muft  be  covered  half  an  inch  thick  with 
the  allufion  made  by  the  Pfalmift  agrees  very  well,  fine  light  earth,  and  the  beds  watered  at  times 
*hen  he  is  defcribing  the  flourishing  ftate  of  a  pep-  when  Use  weather  is  dry.  In  about  fix  weeks  the 
Vea.XVIl.  Paarfl.                        r  Ccct  plants 
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plants  will  appear ;  they  muft  at  this  time  be  care-      7.  Pm«$  rlcfia,  or  yewJeaved  fir,  ia  a  tail 
fully  guarded  from  the  birds,  {haded  from  the  fun  evergreen,  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  and 
and  winds,  and  kept  very  clear  of  weeds.   In  the  Germany.  This  fpecies  includes  the filver fir  and 
latter  end  of  April  following,  they  may  be  re-  \he  balm  of  Gilead  fir.   The  firft  of  thefc  is  a  no- 
movtd  into  beds  of  fr.-fli  earth,  placing  them  at   ble  upright  tree.   Mr  Madham  fays,  M  The  tall, 
ten  inches  diftance  every  way.   They  are  to  be  eft  trees  I  hare  feeo  were  fpruce  and  filver  firs  ia 
kept  here  two  years,  and  lech  of  them  as  (ircm  to  the  valleys  in  Switzerland.   I  faw  feveTal  firs  ia 
bend  muft  I*  tied  up  to  a  Hake  to  keep  them  up-  the  dockyards  in  Venice  40  yards  long  ?  and  one 
right.    They  may  afterwards  be  planted  in  the  of  »o  yards  was  tg  inches  diameter  at  the  fmaM 
prices  where  thrty  arc  to  remain.   Th«v  thnve  end.    It  was  told  they  came  from  Switzerland." 
well  on  the  fide*  of  barren  hills,  and  make  a  very  The  branches  are  not  very  numerous,-  and  the 
pretty  f.gur*  then-.   Dr  Pallas,  in  his  Fhra  P.offi-  bark  is  fmoofh  and  delicate.   The  lea*.  *  grow 
ra,  informs  us,  that  if  this  tree  is  burnt,  awl  The   fmgly  On  the  branches,  and  their  ends  air  flighty 
wood  confined,  the  internal  part  of  the  wood  dif-   indented.   Their  upper  furfaee  is  of  a  fine  flropg 
tils  ropioufly  a  drying  rcddifli  gum,  a  little  iefs  green  Co!o»r,  and  their  under  has  an  ornament -car 
glutinous  than  gum  arabic,  fomewhat -of  a  relinous  two  white  lines  running 'lengthwifc  on  each  fide 
tafte,  but  who  !y  fo'.uble  in  water.   At  the  infti-  the  midrib;  on  acconnt  of  which  filvery  lock 
gation  of  M.  K  1  dar,  this  gum  has  lately  been  Ibid   this  frrt  is  called  the  silver  fir.  The  cones  are 
the  Rufti.m  Ihr.ps  under  the  name  of  gum  mi   hrge,  and  grow  erect;  and  when  the  warm  wra- 
Octrdurzenjii,  but  which  our  au'.hnr  thinks  Ihould   ther  corrci?  on,  t!»ey foon  fhed  th«*ir  feeds.  All 
he  c.iMl\I  xuinnti  urate*/*  lanat.    It  is  e  .t  by  the   who  wiili  to  rrife  this  plant  fhould  therefore  gather 
W>>^u!i  .1;,  .1  dainty,  and  is  f.ud  to  be  nutritious   the  cones  before  that  happens.    The  Balm  ofGi- 
ami  .mtiicorbutic.    Some  manna  was.  gatht  wtl   lead  fir  has  of  all  the  forts  beeu  moft  coveted,  on 
from  the  gu-eu  leaver  but  it  could  never  be  con-  account  of  the  great  fragrance  of  its  leaves: 
denied.    The  Rulhatu  ute  the  boletus  lariciims  ?.«   though  thi3  is  not  its  only  good  property :  for  it 
an  emetic  in  intermittent*,  and  to  check  the  leu-  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  naturally  of  an  upright 
corrhac*.   At  Ihdchir  and  Sibeiia  the  inhabitants  growth,  and  the  branches  are  fo  ornamented  with 
i'prink'.c  the  dry  powder  on  the  wounds  of  oxen  their  balmy  leaves,  as  to  exceed  any  of  the  other 
atk!  tiorfes,  as  a  detergent  and  anthelmintic.  The  forts  in  beauty.  The  leaves,  which  are  very  clofir- 
nuts  of  the  pinus  cembra,  the  fame  author  a(U«t«,  ly  fit  on  the  branches,  are  broad  j  and  their  end* 
are  cat  as  luxuries  in  Rufiia,  and  are  even  expert-   are  indentetl.  Their  upper  farface,  when  heahby, 
ed  with  the  fame  view.    The  unripe  cot.es  give  a   is  of  a  fine  dark-grcen  colour,  and  their  under  has 
very  fragrant  oil,  termed  balfamic.   The  inhabit-   white  lines  on  each  fide  the  midrib  lengthwise, 
nnts  of  Siberia  ufc  the  tender  tops,  and  even  the   nearly  like  thofe  of  the  filver  fir.   Thefe  leavtf 
bark  rubbed  off  in  the  fpring,  as  an  antifcorbutic.   when  bruifed  are  very  finely  fcented}  and  the 
The  kernels  of  the  nuts  of  xhe  amygdilus  nan*   buds,  which  fwell  In  the  autumn  for  the  next 
give  a  very  pleifing  flavour  to  brandy  ;  and,  when   year's  moot,  are  very  ornamental  all  winter,  be- 
preffed,  afford  a  bitter  oil  in  large  quantities.  The   mg  turgid,  and  of  a  fine  brown  colour:  and  from 
way  of  deftroying  the  bitter  is  by  digefting  it  in   thefe  alfo  exudes  a  kind  of  fine  turpentine,  of  the 
the  fun  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  it  then  becomes   fame  kind  of  (though  heightened)  fragrancy.  The 
ivvcet  and  extremely  agreeable.   From  the  larch-   tree  being  wounded  in  any  part,  emits  plentj  of 
tree  is  extracted  what  wc  erroneoufly  call  Venice   this  turpentine;  and  Hanbury  fays,  "  it  is  fup- 
turfientiite.  This  natural  balfam  flows  at  firft  with-    pofed  by  many  to  be  the  fort  from  whence  the 
out  ir.cidon ;  when  it  has  done  dropping,  the  peo~   balm  of  Gi lead  is  taken,  which  occafioos  this 
pie  make  incinons  at  about  a  or  $  feet  from  the   tree  being  fo  called.    But  this  is  a  raiftake;  for 
ground  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  into  which   the  true  balm  of  Gilead  is  taken  from  a  kind  of 
they  fix  narrow  troughs  about  »o  inches  long.  The   texesintwus  :  though  I  am  informed,  that  what 
end  of  thefe  troughs  is  hollowed  like  a  ladle;  and   has  been  collected  from  this  tree  has  been  fent 
n  the  middle  is  a  fonll  holer  bored  for  the  turpen-  over  to  England  from  America  (where  it  grows 
tine  to  run  into  the  receiver  which  is  placed  below   naturally),  and  often  fold  in  the  fhops  for  the  true 
it*   As  the  gummy  lubftance  runs  from  the  trees,    fort."  The  filver  fir  is  very  hardy,  and  will  grow 
it  partes  along  the  Hoping  gutter  or  trough  to  the  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  but  always  makes  the 
ladle,  and  thence  funs  through  the  holes  into  the  greateft  progrefs  in  rich  loamy  earth.   The  balm 
receiver.  The  people  who  gather  it  vifit  the  trees  of  Gilead  fir  muft  be  planted  in  deep,  rich,  good 
moroingand  evening  from  the  end  of  May  to  Sep-   earth;  nor  will  it  live  long  in  any  other.  The 
t ember,  to  collect  the  turpentine  out  of  therecei-  foil  may  be  a  black  mould,  or  of  a  fandy  nature, 
vers.   When  it  flows  out  of  the  tree,  Venice  tur-   if  it  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  roots  hare  room 
pontine  is  clear  like  water,  and  of  a  yellowifli   enough  to  ftrike  freely. 

white;  but,  as  it  grows  older,  it  thickens  and  be-  8.  Potus  Pinka,  or  ftone  pine,  is  a  tall  ever- 
comes  of  a  citron,  colour.  It  is  procured  in  the  green  tree,  native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  it  delights 
greateft  abundauoe  near  Lyons,  and  in  the  valley  in  a  fandy  loam,  though  like  moft  others  it  wtH 
of  St  Martin  near  St  Luccrn  in  Switzerland.  grow  well  in  almoft  any  land.    Kefpetting  the 

6.  Pinus  oat ENTAL19,  the  oriental fir,  a  native  ufes  of  this  fpecies,  Hanbury  tells  us  that  **  the 
of  the  Halt,  is  a  low  but  elegant  tree.  The  leaves  kernels  are  eatable,  and  by  many  preferred  to  al- 
a re. very  rtiort,  and  nearly  fquare.  The  fruit  is  monds.  In  Italy  they  are  ferved  i.p  at  the  table 
exceeding  final  I,  and  hangs  dowuward  j  and  the  in  their  deferts. — They  are  exceeding  wholefomc, 
whole  tree  makes  an  agreeable  variety  with  the  being  good  for  coughs,  colds,  confumptione,  &c. 
rthcr  kinds.  on  which  account  only  this  tree  defer ves  to  be 

S  ,  propagated.' 
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propagated."    Hanbury  obferves,  •*  it  is  a  great   common  throughout  Scotland,  whence  it*  name*; 
miftake  Mr  Miller  hat  committed^  by  tying,  that   though  it  is  aHb  found  In  moft  of  the  other  courr- 
feeds  kept  in  the  cones  will  bergtxxl  and  grow   tries  of  Europe.    M.  Do  Hamel,  of  the  Roys) 
if  they  are  (own  10  or  is.  years  after  the  cooes  Academy  of  Sciences,  mentions  hiuTiaving  recei. 
hare  been  gathered  from  the  trees;  whereas  the   ved  fome  feeds  of  it  from  St  Domingo,  and'ttenw 
feeds  of  this  (bit,  whether  kept  in  the  cones  or  ta-   concludes,  that  It  grows  indifferently  m  flu?  t  cm- 
ken  out,  are  never  good  after  .the  firA  year/'         perate,  frigid,  and  torrid  zones.   The  wn-nj  i<t 
9.  Pmus  r iNKASTEt,  or  wild  pine,  grows  na-  the  red1  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  moft  durable 
tn rally  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  and  the  &  of  of  aoy  of  the  kinds  yet  known;   The  learc's  are 
France.   It  grows  to  the  fee  of  a  large  tree;  the  much  (horter  and  broader  thar*  thole  of  the  Vi- 
brancbes  extend  to  a  confiderable  distance;  and   nsa,  (N°  8.) of  a  greyifti  colour,  growing  iwb 
while  the  trees  are  young,  they  are  fully  garnimed   out  of  one  fheath ;  the  cones  arc  fma"',  p)  ncida!, 
with  leaves,  cfpecfelly  where  they  are  not  (b  ctafe   and  end  in  narrow  points ;  r*ey  arc  of  a  light  co- 
at to  exclude  the  air  from  those  within ;  but  us  lour,  and  the  feeds  arc  (mall.   The  w  ood  of  the 
they  advance  in  age,  the  branches  appear  naked,   Scots  pine  is  fiiperior  to  that  of  any  other  fpecies- 
and  all  those  which  are  fttuated  below  become   When  planted  in  bog*,  or  in  a  moid  foil,  though 
unfightry  in  a  few  years;  for  which  reafon  they  the  plants  make  great  progrefs,  yet  the  wood  is 
are  now  much  tefs  in  efteein  than  formerly.  From   white,  (oft,  and  little  efteemed ;  but  when  planted 
this  fpecies  is  extracted  the  common  tvrmn-   fn  a  dry  foil,  though  the  growth  of  the  trees  is 
Tin*,  much  ufed  by  farriers,  and  from  which  is   there  very  flow,  yet  the  wood  is  proportionably 
drawn  the  oh  of  that  name.  The  proceft  of  mak  •   better.  Few  trees  haw  been  applied  to  more  tifes 
ing  pitch,  tar,  redo,  and  turpentine,  from  thefc  than  this.   The  taHeft  and  ftraighteft  are  formed 
trees  is  very  familiar.   In  fpnng  when  the  ftp  is  by  nature  for  mails  to  our  nary.   The  timber  is 
moft  free  m  ruontag,  they  pare  off  the  bark  of  redifOus,  durable,  and  applicable  to  numberlefs 
the  pine  tree,  to  make  the  fas*  ruo  down  into  a  domcftic  purposes,  foch  as  flooring  and  wainfcot- 
hol*  which  they  cut  at  the  bottom  to  receive  it.   ting  of  rooms,  making  of  beds,  chefts,  tables, 
In  the  way,  as  it  runs  down,  it  leaves  a  white  boxes,  8cc.  From  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this, 
matter  like  cream,  but  a  little  thicker.   This  is   as  well  as  moft  others  of  the  pine  tribe  tar  and 
very  different  from  all  the*  kinds  6f  refin  and  tur-   pitch  is  obtained.   By  incifion,  barras,  Bukgon- 
pentrne  in  ufe,  and  h  is  generally  fold  to  be  ufcd   dy  fitch,  and  turpentine,  are  acquired  .?nd 
in  the  making  of  flambeaux  inftead  of  white  bees  prepared.   The  refinous  roots  are  dug  out  of  the 
wax.   The  matter  that  is  received  in  the  hole  at   ground  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and,  be- 
the  bottom  is  taken  up  with  ladles,  and  put  in  a   ing  divided  into  fmall  fplinters,  are  ufed  by  the 
large  baiket.   A  great  part  of  this  immediately   inhabitants  to  burn  inftead  of  candles.— At  Locb- 
runs  through,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.   Broom,  in  Rofs-fhire,  the  fifbermen  make  ropes  of 
This  is  received  into  ftone  and  earthen  pots,  and   the  inner  bark;  but  hard  neceffity  has  taught  the 
is  ready  for  fide.    The  thicker  matter,  wUicb  re-   inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Kamtfchat- 
mains  tn  the  baiket,  they  put  into  a  common  al-   ka,  to  convert  the  fame  into  bread.   To  effect 
embic,  adding  a  large  quantity  of  wafer.   They   this,  they,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  make  choice  of 
diftil  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is  fcen  fwimming  upon   the  taHeft  and  fatreft  trees ;  then  dripping  off  care- 
the  water.  This  oil  they  feparate  from  the  fur-   fully  the  outer  bark,  they  collect  the  foft,  white, 
face  in  large  quantities,  asd  this  is  the  common  oil   fucculent  interior  bark,  and  dry  it  in  the  (bade, 
or  fpirit  of  turpentine.   The  remaining  matter  at   When  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  they  firft  tp  ft 
the  bottom  of  the  (till  is  common  yellow  refin.   it  at  the  fire,  then  grind,  and  after  deeping  the 
When  they  have  thus  obtained  all  that  they  can   Hour  in  warm  water  to  take  eff  the  rcfim  uc  tafte, 
from  the  fap  of  the  tree,  they  cut  it  down,  and,   they  make  it  into  thin  cakes,  which  are  baked  for 
bewing  the  wood  into  billets,  they  fill  a  pit  dug    ufe.  On  this  llrange  food  the  noor  inhabitants  arc 
in  the  earth  with  thefr  bittets,  and,  fetting  them   fometimes  cortftminrd  to  live  for  a  whole  year; 
on  fire,  there  runs  from  tbem,  while  they  are  and,  we  are  told,  through  callcm,  hecc-.me  -it 
burning,  a  black  thicli  matter.    This  naturally   laft  even  fond  of  it.   Limia-us  remarks,  th.it  this 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  is  the  t  ar.    fame  bark  bread  will  fatten  fwinc;  an;?  humanity 
The  top  of  the  pit  Is  covered  with  tile*,  to  keep   obliges  us  to  wifh,  that  men  might  never  be  re- 
in  the  heat;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom  a  little   duced  to  the  neeeffity  of  robbing  them  of  fuch  a 
bole,  out  at  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil.   If  thia  food.  Tin?  interior  bark  of  which  the  above  men- 
holc  be  made  too  large,  it  fets  the  whole  quanti-   tioncd  bread  is  made,  the  Swedifh  hnys  frequently 
ty  of  the  tar  on  tire:  but,  it  fmall  enough,  it  runs   peel  off  the  trees  in  the  fpring,  and  cat  raw  with: 
qttktly  out.   The  tar,  being  thus  made,  is  put   greedy  Appetite.   From  the  cones  of  th'is  tree  is 
in  barrels;  and  if  it  be  to  be  made  into  pitch,    preparrd  a  diuretic  oil,  like  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
they  ;;ut  it  into  large  boiling  veflels,  without  add-   and  a  refinous  extract,  which  has  ftmilar  virtues 
ing  jny  thing  to  it.   It  is  then  fullered  to  boil  a   with  the  balfam  of  Peru.   An  infufion  or  tea  of 
while,  and  bang  then  let  out,  is  found  when  cold   the  buds  is  highly  commended  as  an  antifcorbutic. 
ta  be  what  we  call  pitch.   A  decoction  of  the   The  farina,  or  fellow  powder,  of  the  male  fiowers, 
nuts  or  feeds  of  this  fpecies  in  milk,  or  of  the  ex-    is  fometimes  in  the  fpring  carried  away  by  ti'<; 
m  mi  ties  of  the  branches  pulled  in  fpring,  is   winds,  in  fuch  quantities,  where  the  trees  abound, 
laid,  with  a  proper  regimen,  to  cure  the  moft  in»   as  to  alarm  the  ignorant  with  the  notion  of  its 
vcterate  fcurvy.   The  wood  of  this  fpecies  is  not   raining  brimflopc.   The  tree  lives  to  a  great  age ; 
valued.  Linnaeus  affirms  to  400  years. 

io.  Fines  rubra,  the  Scots  fir  or  pine.   It  is      11.  Pinus  s  tr  0  »  it  s.  Lor  A  Weyrr.cuth'x  pi>:rt  rr 
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Jftrtb  Amerkan  white  pine.  This  grows  foroetimea 
Co  the  height  of  100  feet  and  upwards,  and  is 
highly  valued  on  account  of  its  beauty.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  u  very  fmooth  and  dcikate,  efpe- 
cially  when  young ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  {len- 
der, Bee  growing  out  of  one  (heath ;  the  branches 
are  pretty  .clofely  garni  (lied  with  them,  and  make 
a  fine  appearance.  The  cones  are  long,  (lender, 
and  very  loofe,  opening  with  the  firft  warmth  of 
the  fpnng;  fotbat  if  they  are  not  gathered  in 
-winter,  the  icales  open  and  let  out  the  deeds.  The 


) 


r 
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His  pioneer i 

Even  the  paths.  Pair/a*. 

Of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude  with  fpades  and  axes  arm'd. 
To  lay  hills  plain.  Milton. 
— The  Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  fen: 
thither  an  army  of  pioneers  to  demolifh  the  build- 
ings. Addifon. 

(a.)  Pio»ebrs,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  fuch  ai 
are  commanded  in  from  the  country,  to  march 
with  an  army  for  the  above  purpofes.  The  foi- 


PIONNAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Creufe,  6  mtlea  £.  of  Gueret. 
PIONSAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 


wood  of  this  fort  is  efteemed  for  making  mafts  for  diers  are  likewife  employed  in  all  tbe(e  fervices. 

fhipa.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  there  was  a  law  Moft  of  the  foreign  regiments  of  artillery  have  hair 

made  for  the  preservation  of  thefc  tree?,  and  for  a  company  of  pioneers,  well  inftru&ed  in  that  im- 

the  encouragement  of  their  growth  in  America,  portant  branch  of  duty.   Our  regiments  of  infan- 

Within  thefe  laft  %o  years  they  have  been  propa-  try  and  cavalry  have  3  or  4  pioneers  each,  pro- 

fjated  in  Britain  in  con fider able  plenty.  The  bell  vided  with  aprons,  hatchets,  faws,  fpades,  pick- 
oil  for  this  fpecies  is  a  fandy  loam,  but  inferior  axes.  See. 

foils  will  anfwer,  PION1A,  a  town  of  Myfia,  in  Caycus. 

iz.  Pimus  tjeoa,  the  fa:  amp  pine,  is  a  tail  ever-  #  PIONING.  n.f.  Works  of  pioneers.  Sp 
green  tree,  a  native  of  the  fwamps  of  Virginia  and 
Canada.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  ge- 
nus which  Hanbury  enumerates  and  defcribes: 

fuch  as,  ift,  The  three-leaved  American  fiuamp-  Puy  de  Dome;  t\  miles  SW.  of  Montaigu,  and 

pine,    ad,  The  tow-leaved  American  pine.   3d,  33  N W.  of  Riom. 

The  yellow  American  fine,  the  jellonu  tough  pine,  (1.)  *  PIONY.  n.f,  [p<ronia,  Latin.]    A  large 

and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plains  i  among  which  Bower.  See  Piony. 

there  is  but  little  variety.  4th,  The  baflard pine.  (a.)  Piony.   See  Paqmu,  V  a. 

3  th,  Ihtfrankincenfepine.   And,  6th  The  dwarf  (1.)  PIORIAS,  a  nation  of  N.  American  In- 

piie,                                          .  dians,  in  the  North-Weftern  Territory,  who  in- 

(1.)  Pr.-YAMG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  habit  the  country  near  the  Illinois.  They  have 

rank,  in  Cbanfi ;  537  miles  SW.  of  Pekin.   Lon.  150  warriors. 

ja8.  46.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  36.  6.  N.  (1.)  PioaiAs,  another  tribe  of  N.  American  In- 

(3.)PiN.YANC,atownof  China,  in  Tche-kiang,  dians,  who  inhabit  a  village  on  the  MiffiGppi,  a 

pf  the  3d  rank;  ao  miles  S.  of  Ouen-tcheou.  mile  above  Fort  Chart  res  j  and  have  about  100 

Pin-Yao,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan.fi.  warriors. 

Pi  n-Yusm,  a  town  of  China,  in  Clian-tong.  (3.)  Piorias,  a  fort  and  village,  in  the  North- 

PIOLEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Weftern  Territory,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Illi- 


Drome,  and  ci-devant  county  of  Venaifiin ;  3 
miles  NW.  of  Orange,  and  ai  S.  of  Mootelimart. 
(i.)PIOMBINO,  a  fmall  principality  of  Tuf- 


nois,  and  S.  end  of  Lake  Illinois. 

(4.)  Piorias,  or  the  Wintering  ground*  a  trad 
of  land  in  the  North  Weftern  Territory,  on  the 


cany  or  Etruria,  on  a  gulf  fo  named.  (See  N°  3.)  S.  bank  of  the  Illinois ;  17  miles  below  the  Ilk  ot 
The  ifland  of  Elba  depends  upon  it.  Pierre. 

(a.)  Piombimo,  a  fea  port  town  of  Etruria,  PIOSSASCO,  a  town  of  the  imperial  French 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Populonium,  republic,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Po,  and  ci-devant 
capital  of  the  above  principality ;  feated  on  a  pe-  Piedmontefe,  7  miles  N.  of  Pignerofo,  and  10 
pinfula  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  33  miles  S  W.   WSW.  of  Turin. 

of  Sienna,  40  S.  of  Leghorn,  and  47  SSW.  of  (1.)  PIOVE,  or  Pioyb  dr  Sacco,  a  diftrid  in 
Florence,  or  60  according  to  Brookes.  Lon.  10.  the  ci-devant  Venetian  territories,  near  the  Doga- 
03.  E.  Lat.  4a.  57.  N. 

(3.)  Piombino,  Gulf  of,  a  bay  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coaft  of  Etruria. 

PION,  a  defcendant  of  Hercules,  who  built 
Pi  ONi A.  Pauf.  ix.  c.  18. 

(j.)  •  PIONEER,.  ts.f.  [pionier,  from //en,  ob- 
fblete,  Fr.  pion,  according  to  Scaligtr,  comes  from 
feo  for  pedi to,  a  foot  foldier,  who  was  formerly 
employed  in  digging  for  the  army.  A  pioneer  is 
in  Dutch,  f page/lie r,  from  /page,  a  fpade ;  whence 
Junius  imagines  that  the  French  borrowed  page- 
pier,  which  was  afterwards  called  pioneer.]  One 
whofe  befinefs  is  to  leyel  the  road,  throw  up 
t/v.rks,  or  fink  mines  in  military  operations.— 
Well  faid,  old  mole,  can'ft  work  i'  th'  ground 
fo  feft  ? 

A  worthy  t-oneer!  Shak.  Hamlet. 

j»-Thcfe  we  c«ll  pioneers  or  miners,  bacon.— - 


do;  conuiningx  town,  44  villages,  and  38,40c 
fouls,  in  1797. 

(a.)  Piovb,  the  capital  of  the  above,  diftrid, 
contained  5 100  inhabitants,  in  1797. 

*  PIOUS,  adj.  [pita,  Latin ;  pieust,  French.] 
1.  Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created  being* 
to  God  ;  godly ;  religious  j  fuch  aa  is  due  to  ti- 
ered things.— 

Pious  awe  that  fearM  to  have  offended.  Mih. 
Temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  forrow.  Milton. 
a.  Careful  of  the  duties  of  near  relation. — He  is 
not  called  a  juft  father,  that  educates  his  children 
well,  but  pious.  Taylors  Rule.— 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  pious  care  ? 

Pope. 

.1.  PracWed  under  the  appearance  of  religion. — 
A'.t  whom  pioMJ  frauds  have  l educed.  K.  Charles. 

•  PIOUSLY. 
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a  pious  organs  of  voice  and  refptration ;  as,  the  wind  -pip,. 


P    I  P 

•  PIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  pious.]  In 

manner}  reiigioufly;  with  fuch  regard  as  is  due  — The  exercife  of  finging  openeth  the  bread' and 

to  facred  things.— Set  lnduftnoufly  and  phuflj  to  pipes.  Percbam.    $.  The  key  or  found  of  the 

the  performance  of  that  condition  on  which  the  voice.— 

promife  is  made.  Hammond.—'  My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd , 
See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force  Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
DrawnfromtheNorth.toJury'shaUowMplains;  Small  as  an  eunuch.  Sbak. 
Phu/Iy  valiant.                              Philips.  6.  An  office  of  the  exchequer.— That  office  of 
This  martial  prefent  pioujly  defignM,  her  majefty's  exchequer  we,  by  a  metaphor,  call 
The  loyal  city  give  their  beft  lov'd  king.  Drjd.  the  pipe,  becaufe  the  whole  receipt  is  finally  con- 
Let  freedom  never  perifh  in  your  hands  !  veyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  fmall  pipes  or 
But  ^i(kx/t  tranfmtt  it  to  your  children.  _  Cato,  quills,  as  water  into  a  cittern.  Bacon,    j.  Peep, 


u.) 


Cato*  quills,  as  water  into  a  ciftern. 
.  n.f.  [pippe.tiux.ch  ;  pepie,  French;   Dutch  ;  pipe,  Fr.l    A  liquid  meafure  containing 


deduced  by  Skinner"  from  pituita  ;  but  probably   two  hoglheads.— I  think  I  (hall  drink  in  pipe 
coming  from  pipio  or  pipih,  on  account  of  tbe  with  Falftaff ;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Shak. 
complaining  cry.]    i.  A  defluxion  with  which      (*.)  Pin,  in  building,  See.  a  canal,  or  conduit, 
fbwls  are  troubled ;  a  horny  pellicle  that  grows   for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other  liquids. 

Pipes  for  water,  water-engines,  See.  are  ufually 
of  lead,  iron,  earth,  or  wood :  the  Utter  are  ufu- 
ally made  of  oak  or  elder.  Thofe  of  iron  are  caft 
in  forges ;  their  ufual  length  is  about  t\  feet :  fe« 
veral  of  thefe  are  commonly  fattened  together  by 
means  of  four  fcrews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or 
old  hat  between  them,  to  ftop  the  water.  Thofe 
of  earth  are  made  by  the  potters;  thefe  are  fitted 
into  one  another,  one  end  being  always  made  wider 
than  the  other.  To  job  them  tbe  clofer,  and  pre- 
vent  them  breaking,  they  are  covered  with  tow 
and  pitch ;  their  length  is  ufually  that  of  tbe  iron 
pipes.  The  wooden  pipes  are  trees  bored  with 
large  iron  augres,  of  different  fizes,  beginning 
with  a  Ids,  and  then  proceeding  with  a  larger., 
fucceflively ;  the  firft  being  pointed,  the  reft  being 
rating  filthy  meat.    It  is  cured  by  pulling  off  the  formed  like  fpoooa,  increafing  in  diameter,  from 


on  the  tip  of  their  tongues. — 

When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  fheep, 
And  chickens  languifh  of  tbe  pip.  Hudibras. 
— A  fprteful  vexatious  gipfy  died  of  the  pip.  L'E- 
Jlrange.  %.\A  fpot  on  tbe  cards.  I  know  not 
from  what  original,  unlefs  from  piS  painting ;  in 
the  country,  tbe  pictured  or  court  cards  are  called 
piSs. — When  our  women  fill  their  imaginations 
with  pips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  a 
new-born  child,  that  was  marked  with  tbe  five 
of  clubs,  Addi/bm. 

(».)  Pip,  or  Pep,  (4  i.  def.  i.)  a  difcafe  among 
poultry,  confiding  of  a  white  thin  (kin,  or  film, 
that  grows  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  hin- 
ders their  feeding.  It  ufually  arifes  from  want  of 
water,  or  from, tbe  drinking  puddle-water. 


or 


one  to  fix  inches,  or  more :  they  are  fitted  into  the 
extremities  of  each  other,  and  are  fold  by  the 
foot.  For  the  conduction  of  leaden  pipes,  see 
Plumbery. 
(3.)  Pipe,  Pipa,  in  law,  is  a  roll  in  the 


film  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing  the  tongue 
with  fait.  Hawks  are  particularly  liable  to  this 
difeafc,  efpecially  from  feeding  on  (tinting  fleih. 

•  To  Pip.  v.  a.  [pipio,  Lat.]  To  chirp  or  cry 
as  a  bird. — It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  the 

chick  pip  and  cry  in  the  egg,  before  the  (hell  be  quer,'  called  alfo  the  great  roll.   See  §  10. 

(4,)  Pipe,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  for- 
wards end  wife  in  a  hole,  and  doth  not  fink  down- 
wards  or  in  a  vein. 
00  Pipe,  ($  1.  def.  7.)  See  Barrel  and  Ml*. 

SURE. 

(6.)  Pipe,  Air.  See  Air-Pipes. 
(7.)  Pipe,  Bag.   See  Bag-Pipes,  §  1—5. 
(8.)  Pipe,  Clerk  of  the.   See  Clerc,  §  33. 
(9.)  Pipe  Fish.  See  Symonathus. 
( ro.)  Pipe,  Horn.  See  Horn-pipe. 
(.11.)  Pips  Office  is  an  office  wherein  the  of- 
ficer called  the  clerk  of  tbe  pipe,  makes  out  leafes 
pipes  it  hath.  Arbuthnot.   a.  A  tube  of  clay  thro'   of  crown  lands,  by  warrant  from  the  lord  treafu- 
which  the  fume  of  tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  rer,  or  commulioners  of  the  treafury,  or  chancel- 
mouth. — Try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  in  lor  of  the  exchequer.  (See  Clerk,  6  13.)  To 
tobacco  and  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort,  this  office  are  brought  all  accounts  which  pafs  the 

remembrancer's  office,  and  remain  there.  AH 
tallies  which  vouch  the  payment  of  any  Aim  con- 
tained in  fuch  accounts,  are  exam  ined  and  allowed 
by  the  chief  fecondary  of  the  pipe.  Befides  the 
chief  clerk  in  this  office,  their  are  eight  attorney  a 
or  fworn  clerks,  and  a  comptroller, 
(is.)  Pipes  of  an  organ.  See  Organ,  §  t. 
(13.)  Pipes,  Sea,  in  zoology,  are  univalve 
(hells,  of  an  oblong  figure,  terminating  in  a  point, 
fometimes  a  little  bending,  and  fometimes  ftraight. 
Sea  ears,  figures  of  which  we  have  given  along 
with  fea-pipes,  are  alfo.  univalve  Sat  meUs,  pefem- 

bling 


PIPA,  in  law.   See  Pipe,  §  3. 
(1.)  •  PIPE.  *.  /.  [pib,  Welfh  ;  pipe,  Sax.]  x. 
ADy  long  hollow  body ;  a  tube  — 
When  we've  ftuff'd 
Thefe  pipes  and  thefe  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  fuppler  fouls. 

Sbak. 

—Tbe  part  of  the  pipe  which  was  lowermoft, 
will  become  higher.  Wilkitu.—  It  has  many  fprings, 
and  vaft  quantities  of  wood  to  make  pipes  of.  Ad- 
Aifon. — The  nearer  it  is  to  its  original,  the  more 


Swift* 

Swift. 
had  he 


His  ancient  pipe  in  fable  dy'd, 
And  half  unfmok'd  lay  by  his  fide. 

My  hufband's  a  fot, 
With  his  pipe  and  his  pot. 
3.  An  inftrument  of  wind  mufic. — Now 
rather  hear  the  taber  and  the  pipe.  Sbak. — 
Tbe  folemn  pipe  and  dulcimer. 
Then  the  fhrill  found  of  a  fmall  rural  pipe 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  ftage.  Re/com. 
— There  is  no  reafon  why  the  found  of  a  pipe 
Jhould  leave  traces  in  their  brains.  Locke.  4*  The 
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hling  in  (hipe  tbe  ear  of  a  man.   In  fea  ears  it  is      (II.)  Piper,  Francis  Lc»  an  eminent  EogUL 
not  uncommon  to  find  fmall  pearls,  the  feeds  of  painter,  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  in  Kent,  defcend 
which  arc  often  found  in  the  middle  of  their  cavi-  ed  from  a  Walloon  family.  His  father  gave  him 
ties,  which  are  of  the  fined  naker  or  mother-of-  a  liberal  education,  but  his  genius  led  him  to 
pearl  colour.   There  are ; ridges  on  both  fides;  painting,  in  which  he  bad  a  peculiar  talent,  for 
thofc  without  form  a  kind  of  volute  or  fpire,  ter-  he  needed  but  to  fee  a  face  once,  whereby  he 
minating  in  an  eye.   In  thefe  {hells  there  is  a  row  would  paint  as  exaft  a  likenefs  as  if  the  perfon 
of  round  holes,  fix  of  which  generally  go  quite  bad  fat  often  for  it.   He  alfo  painted  landfcapei 
through.   There  is  a  (bell  of  this  kind,  which  is  well ;  but  be  delighted  in  painting  faces  peculiar- 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  much  lefs  ly  ftriking  or  ugly.  He  likewife  modelled  6gures 
common,  for  it  is  never  found  in  our  feas.  There  in  wax  to  tbe  life.   In  his  travels  he  was  equally 
is  another,  very  fine  and  thin,  of  a  dirty  grey  co-  whirafical.   He  often  fist  out  on  a  tour  through 
lour,  neither  nakered  nor  perforated  as  tbe  others  France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  even  E- 
arc ;  the  inner  rim  is  fpiral,  and  at  iome  di dance  gypt,  without  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  or  warn- 
from  the  outer.   The  fea  pipes  are  didinguifhed  iag  them  of  bis  return.   He  died  at  AJdermanbu- 
from  fea  worms  by  having  their  pipes  fingle ;  ry  in  1740,  in  confequence  of  his  furgeon  prick  - 
whereas  the  others  form  an  aflembUge  of  pipes  big  an  artery  when  bleeding  him. 
joined  together.   The  fea  worms,  from  the  num.      (HI.)Pifer,  in  ichthyology.  See  Trigl  a  ,  N°4. 
ber  and  junction  of  their  parts,  are  multivalves.      (IV.)Pirl*,  in  botany,  Pepper;  a  genus  of 
The  fliells  of  pipes  called  den  tales  and  antalej,  are  the  trygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  claf? 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  only  by  their  fixe,  of  plants ;  and  ranking,  m  the  natural  method, 
the  antales  being  much  the  lead.    The  fea-pmdl  under  tbe  ad  order  Pipcrit*.   There  are  90  fpe- 
or  v/oteriag-Jpout,  is  the  mod  remarkable  (hell  of  cics ;  the  mod  remarkable  are  thefe : 
this  tribe,  and  mud  be  eosfidered  as  having  a      »•  PiPSR  Am  a  lago,  or  black  pepper*  and  tbe 
fpecific  character,  cither  by  its  form,  which  is  Piper  Inequale,  with  fome  other  fpeciea,  are 
ftraight,  or  the  Angularity  of  its  fuperior  extrcmi-  indigenous,  and  named  joint  woody  or  peppery  r/- 
ty,  which  is  perforated  like  the  fpout  of  a  water-  ders.   The  firft  bears  a  final!  fpike,  on  which  are 
ing  pot.  In  Plate  CCLXXIV.  the  (hell,yfr.  x.  attached  a  number  of  fmall  feeds  of  the  fixe  of 
pierced  with  many  holes,  is  found  with  its  natu-  muftard.   The  whole  plant  has  the  exact  tafte  of 
ral  covering  in  our  feas.  It  is  finely  nakered  with*  the  Bait  India  black  pepper, 
in,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  hollow  or  cavity  con-      a.  Pipbr  Bbtelum,  the  Betel,  or  Betle,  is  a 
tains  many  fmall  pearls.    Fig.  1.  is  placed  on  its  creeping  and  climbing  plant  like  the  ivy ;  and  its 
upper  fide  to  (how  its  fpots,  which  are  red  upon  leaves  a  good  deal  refembie  thofe  of  the  citron, 
a  ground  of  the  pqreft  white ;  tbe  ridges  are  pro-  though  they  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  ex- 
minent ;  the  rim  and  the  eye  are  irregular  and  t  rem  it  y .  It  grows  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  thrives 
notched.   Fig.  4.  the  fingularity  of  this  i hell  con-  beft  in  moid  places.   The  natives  cultivate  it  like 
filts  in  its  being  neither  nakered  nor  perforated,  the  vine,  placing  props  for  it  to  climb  upon ;  and 
and  in  turning  very  much  up  near  the  eye  of  its  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plant  it  again d  the  tree 
/pi re  or  contour.    Fig.  5.  is  a  pencil  or  watering  which  bears  the  arcca  nut.   At  all  times  of  tbe 
(pout ;  at  the  head  is  a  kind  of  ruff,  and  within  day,  and  even  in  the  night,  the  Indians  chew  tbe 
it  is  formed  like  the  end  of  a  watering  fpout,  per-  leaves  of  tbe  betel,  the  bitternefs  of  which  is  cor- 
forated  with  many  holes,  which,  when  tbe  fiih  reeled  by  the  arcca  that  is  wrapped  up  in  them, 
is  alive,  are  filled  with  very  fine  threads,  like  the  There  is  confiaptly  mixed  with  it  the  chin  am,  a 
hairs  of  a  painter's,  pencil.    Fig.  6.  are  called  den-  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of  (hells.   The  rich  fre> 
tals  from  their  refemblance  of  elephants  teeth;  quentlyadd  perfumes,  either  to  gratify  their  va- 
,    the  point  or  apex  is-  white,  and  the  othjnr  extremi-  nity,  or  their  fenfuality ;  as  it  is  a  powerful  incen- 
ty  green.  They  are  both  ribbed  and  nakered,  and  tive  to  lose.  Betel  is  taken  after  meals;  it  is  chew- 
are  diftinguilhed  from  each  other  only  by  forae  ex-  cd  during  a  vifit ;  it  is  offered  when  you  meet,  and 
crefcences  which  appear  on  tbe  uppermoft,    Fig.  when  you  fepaxate;  in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done 
7.  are  two  fmall  fliells  of  the  dental  figure,  called  without  betel.    Hit  is  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  it 
for  djftinction,  an  tales.  They  are  perfect  I  y  fmpoth ;  alfifts  and  ftteagthens  the  (tomach.   At  lea*,  it  is 
one  is  white,  and  the  other  reddilh.  a  geaeral  fafhion  that  prevails  throughout  India. 
(14.)  Pipe,  Tobacco.    See  Tobacco  Pipe.         3.  Piper  In  equals,  the  Jong  pepper  »fjamai~ 
*  To  Pipe.  v.  n.  tfrora  tbe  noun  ]    u  To  play  00.  The  bulh  grows  taller  than  the  amalago.  Tbe 
on  the  pipe.— Merry  Michael  the  Coroilh  poet  leaves  are  broad,  fmooth,  and  finning*.  The 
piped  thus  upon  his  oaten  pipe  for  merry  England,  fruit  is  fimilar  to  the  long  pepper  of  the  (hops, 
Camden.— We  have  piped  to  you,  and  you  have  but  fmailer.     The  common  people  in  Jamaica 
not  danced.  Mattb. —  feafon  their  meflea  with  the  black  pepper.  To 
In  tinging,  as  in  piping,  you  excel.    Dryden.  preferve  both,  tbe  fruit  may  be  (lightly  (balded 
Lowing  herds,  and  piping  fwains,  when  green,  then  dried,  and  wrapped  in  paper. 
Come  dancing  to  me.                         Swuji.      4.  Piper  Siriboa,  with  oval,  heart-fhaped, 
a.  To  have  a  fhrill  found. —  nerved  leaves,  and  reflexed  fpikca.   This  is  the 
His  big  manly  voice,  plant  which  produces  the  pepper  ufed  in  rood.  It 
Turning  again  toward  childifh  treble,  pipes  is  a  Ihrub  whole  root  is  fmall,  fibrous,  and  flexi- 
And  whidlcs  in  his  found.                    Sbai.  ble ;  it  rifea  into  a  (lem,  which  requires  a  tree  or  a 
(I.)  *  PIPER,  n.f.  [from  pips.)  One  who  pbys  prop  to  fupport  it.  Its  wood  has  tbe  iame  (bit  of 
on  the  pipe.  -Piper*  and  trumpeters  (ball  be  knots  as  the  vine;  and  when  it  is  dry,  it  exadly 
heard  no  more  in  thee.  Revelation.  refcmbjes  the  vine  branch.    The  leaves,  which 

but 
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vc  a  ftrong  fmcll  and  a  pungent  tafte,  are  of  an 
al  fhape  j  but  they  dimin  ifh  towards  the  extre- 
l  t y,  and  terminate  in  a  point.  From  the  Rower 
ida,  which  are  white,  and  are  fometimes  placed 
the  middle  and  fometimes  at  the  extremity  of 
e  branches,  are  produced  fmall  berries  refembling 
ofe  of  the  currant  tree.  Each  of  thefe  contains 
'tween  ao  and  30  corns  of  pepper  1  they  are 
»mmonly  gathered  in  October,  and  expofed  to 


I  P 

It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  trade,  and  had  Britifh  and  Dutch  factories ;  but 
is  now  declined,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifber- 
men.   Lou.  86.  at.  E.   Lat.  at.  10.  N. 

(a,  3.)  Piri.iT,  other  two  towns  of  Indoftan: 
x.  in  Berrar,  18  mile*  N.  of  Juncrabad :  a.  in  Bag- 
lana,  6  miles  NW.  of  Bahbdgong. 

(1.)  *  PIPPIN.  *./  [puppynghe,  Dutch.  8H*. 
tier.]    A  flurp  apple.— Pippins  take  their  name 


ie  fun  7  or  8  day».   The  fruit,  which  was  green   from  the  fmall  fpots  or  pips  that  ufually  appear 


firft  and  afterwards  red,  when  (tripped  of  its 
avering,  aflumes  the  appearance  it  has  when  we 
e  it.  The  largeft,  heavieft,  and  leaft  Ihrivelled, 
the  belt,  The  peppef  plant  flourifhes  in  the 
lands  of  Java,  Susnarta,  and  Ceylon,  and  more 
articularly  on  the  Malabar  coafL  ft  is  not  fown 
ut  planted;  and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the 
:xoice  of  the  {hoots.  It  produces  ao  fruit  till  the 
id  of  3  years ;  but  bears  fo  plentifully  the  3  fuc* 
ceding  years,  that  fome  plants  yield  between  6 
nd  7  lb.  of  pepper.   The  bark  then  begins  to 


00  the  fides  of  them :  fome  are  called  ft  one  pip. 
pins  from  their  obduratenefs  \  fome  Kentifh  pip- 
pins, becaufe  they  agree  wett  with  that  foil; 
others  French  pippins,  baring  their  original  from 
France,  which  is  the  beft  bearer  of  any  of  thefe 
pippins  ;  the  Holland  pippin  and  the  rnflet  pippin* 
from  its  ruflet  hue ;  but  fnch  as  are  diftinguilhcd 
by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  pippins  are  of  e- 
qual  goodnefi :  they  are  generally  a  very  pleafant 
fruit  and  of  pood  juice,  but  Render  bearers.  Mor- 
timer.— We  will  eat  a  laft  yar's  pippin  of  my  own 


irink  j  and  the  lhrub  declines  fo  faft,  that  in  ia  grafting.   Shak.— Entertatn  yourfetf  with  a  pippin 


ears  it  ceafes  bearing.  The  culture  of  pepper  is 
ot  difficult :  it  is  fufficient  to  plant  it  in  a  rich 
iil,  and  carefully  to  pull  up  the  weeds  that  grow 
1  great  abundance  round  its  roots,  efpccialty  the 
fir  ft  years.  As  the  fun  is  highly  neceflary  to 
he  growth  of  the  pepper  plant,  when  it  is  ready 
o  bear,  the  trees  that  fupport  it  mull  be  lopped 
o  prevent  their  fhade  from  injuring  the  fruit. 
,Vhen  the  feafon  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the 
,ead  of  the  plant.  Without  this  precaution,  there 
vould  be  too  much  wood,  and  little  fruit. 


roafted.  Harvey.— The  ptppin-vroTCAnt  I  look  up- 
on as  fabulous.   Addifon.—  ■  -  ■■ 
■    His  foaming  tufki  let  fome  large  pippin  grace. 

King. 

This  pippin  fball  another  trial  make.  Gay. 
(2.)  Pippin,  or  Pippem.  See  Ptr  us,  N  3  4.  ■ 
PIPRA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  pajfires.  Latham  gives  it  the  name 
of  manakin,  and  fo  does  Button,  who  informs  us 
that  it  was  beft  owed  upon  them  by  the  Dutch 
fettlers  in  Surinam.  Latham  defcribes  15  differ- 
.  full  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  pep-  ent  fpecies,  and  5  varieties.  The  general  cbarac- 
jrr,  in  Sumatra,  in  Mr  Mar/Jen's  Hi/lory  of  Suma-  ter  is,  that  the  bill  is  fhort,  ftrong,  hard,  and 
rat  or  New  Annual  Regifter,  1783,  p.  147.  The  ftightly  incurvated,  and  the  noftrils  are  naked, 
lepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which  was  for-  The  middle  toe  is  connected  to  the  outer  as  far 
ncrly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  as  the  third  joint :  this  character,  however,  is  not 
ind  is  at  prefent  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Bri-  univerfal,  fome  fpecies  differing  in  this  partku- 
ifh,  and  French,  amounts  to  about  io,ooo,coo  lar.  The  tail  is  fhort.  This  genus  has  a  con« 
weight.  •  •  fkierable  refemblance  tb  the  genus  parus>  or  tit- 

PIPER1DGE  Bush.   SeeBBRBREis.  moufe.  They  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  South  A- 

PIPERITiE.   See  Botany,  Index.  m erica  only,  but  Mr  Latham  has  feen  many  of 

PIPERNO,  a  town  and  bifhop's  fee  of  Italy,  thofe  fpecies  which  he  has  defcribed,  that  came 
n  the  Campagna  of  Rome ;  on  a  mountain,  near  from  other  parti,  which  certainly  belong  to  this 
.he  Pontine  marfhes;  9  miles  NNW.  of  Terraci- 
na,  and  38  SE.  of  Rome,  according  to  Mr  Crutt- 
well,  but  50,  fays  Dr  Brookes.   Lon.  13.  36.  E. 
Lat.  41.  39.  N. 
(1.)  *  Pipe  tree.  »./.  The  lilac  tree, 
(a.)  Pipe  treb,  in  botany.   See  Syringa. 
(3.)  Pipe  tree,  Pudding,  a  fpecies  of  Cassia. 
*  PIPING,  adj.  [from  pipe.  This  word  is  ufed 
only  in  low  language.]  1.  Weak ;  feeble;  fickly ; 
from  the  weak  voice  of  the  fick.— 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time*  Sbak. 


genus. — Buffon  differs  widely  in  his  arrangement 
from  him,  and  only  enumerates  fix  fpecies.  Buf- 
fon gives  the  following  account  of  the  genua  in 
general :  *'  The  natural  habits  common  to  them 
all  were  not  known,  and  the  obfervations  which 
have  been  made  are  ft  ill  in  fufficient  to  admit  an 
exact  detail.    We  Hi  all  only  relate  the  remarks 
communicated  to  us  by  Sonnini  of  Manoncour, 
who  faw  many  of  thefe  birds  in  their  native  cli- 
mates. They  inhabit  the  immenfe  forefts  in  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  and  never  emerge  from 
»  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time-    Sbak.   their  reccM cs  to  v  i  lit  the  cleared  grounds  of  the 
a.  Hot;  boiling  :  from  the  found  of  any  thing   vicinity  of  the  plantations.   They  fly  With  ConG- 
that  boils.  derable  fwiftnefs,  but  always  at  a  (mail  Height, 

Piping  Tree,  a  town  of  Virginia,  9  miles  E.  and  to  fhort  diftances  ;  they  never  perch  on  the 
of  Nrwcaftle.  *        fummits  of  trees,  but  on  the  middle  branches; 

*  PIPKIN.  »./.  [diminutive  of  pipe,  a  large  vef-  they  feed  upon  fmall  wild  fruits,  and  alfo  eat  h> 
feL]   A  fmall  earthen  boiler.^       v  feets.    They  generally  occur  in  fmall  bodies  of  8 

A  pipkin  there  likeHomer's  tripod  walks.  Pope,     or  10  of  the  lame  fpecies,  and-  fometimes  inter- 
Some  officer  might  give  con feot  mingled  with  other  flocks  6f  the  fame  genus,  or 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  teat.       King,   even  of  a  different  genus,  fucb  is  the  Cayenne 
(1.)  PIPLEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal,    warblers,  Ac.   ft  is  commonly  in  the  morning 
en  the  banks  ot  a  river,  and  borders  of  Orifla,  15   that  they  are  found  thfts  aflcrabled,  and  then 

fcem 
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feetn  to  be  joyous,  and  warble  their  delicate  little 
note* .  The  frefhnefs  of  the  air  feem*  to  infpire  the 
fong,  for  they  are  filent  during  the  burning  heat 
of  the  day,  and  difperfe  and  retire  to  the  (hade  of 
the  thickeft  part  of  the  foreft.  This  habit  U  ob- 
ferved,  indeed,  to  many  kinds  of  birds,  and  even 
in  tbofe  of  the  woods  of  France,  where  they  col- 
led  to  ring  in  the  morning  and  evening;  but  the 
manakins  never  affemble  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
tinue together  only  from  fun-rue  to  9  or  to  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  remain  feparate  during  the  reft  of  the 
day  and  the  fuccecding  night.  In  general  they 
prefer  a  cool  humid  fituation,  though  the/  never 
frequent  marfhes  or  the  margins  of  lakes." 

1.  Pi pr a  musicalis,  or,  as  Mr  Latham  calls 
it,  the  tuneful  manakin.  Its  length  is  4  inches,  the 
bill  is  dufky,  the  forehead  yellow,  and  the  crown 
and  nape  blue:  the  chin,  fides  of  the  head  below 
the  eyes,  and  the  throat,  are  black ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  bach,  the  wings,  aod  the  tail,  are 
dufky  black;  the  tail  is  very  fhort;  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  rump,  the  breaft,  belly,  vest, 
and  thighs,  are  orange  coloured;  the  legs  are 
dufky.  It  is  a  native  of  St  Domingo,  where  it 
has  gained  the  name  of  organifte  from  its  note, 
forming  the  completeft  octave  in  the  moft  agree, 
able  manner,  one  note  fucceffively  after  an- 
other. It  is  (aid  not  to  be  uncommon,  but  not 
eafy  to  be  (hot,  as,  like  the  creeper,  it  perpetual* 
ly  fhifts  to  the  oppofite  part  of  the  branch  from 
the  fpecrator's  eye,  fo  as  to  elude  his  vigilance. 
It  is  moft  likely  the  very  bird  mentioned  by  Du 
Praia,  above  quoted,  who/e  notes,  he  (ays,  are  fo 
varied  and  fweet,  and  which  warbles  fo  tenderly, 
that  tbofe  who  have  heard  it  value  much  lefs  the 
fong  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  faid  to  Gng  for  near 
two  hours  without  fcarce  taking  breath,  and,  after 
a  refpite  of  about  the  fame  time,  begins  again.  Du 
Pratz,  who  bimfelf  has  beard  it,  fays  that  it  fung 
pearched  on  an  oak,  near  the  houfe  he  was  then  in. 

a.  Pipra  aupaicola,  the  crefied  manakin,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pigeon,  being  about  10 
or  xa  inches  long.  The  bHl  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  The 
head  is  furnifhed  with  a  double  round  creft ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  orange,  inclining 
to  faffroo ;  the  wing  coverts  are  loofe  and  fringed ; 
the  quills  are  partly  white  and  partly  brown  ;  the 
tail  feathers  are  la ;  the  bafe  half  of  the  ten  middle 
ones  is  of  an  orange  colour,  thence  to  the  ends  they 
are  brown ;  the  outer  feathers  are  brown,  and  the 
bafe  half  of  the  inner  web  is  orange;  all  are  Gmi- 
larly  fringed ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  very  long, 
loofely  webbed,  and  fquare  at  the  ends;  the  legs 
and  claws  are  yellow.   The  female  is  altogether 
brown,  except  the  under  wing  coverts,  which  are 
of  a  rufous  orange ;  the  creft  is  neither  fo  com- 
plete nor  rounded  as  that  of  the  male.  Both 
males  and  females  are  at  firft  grey,  or  of  a  very 
pale  yellow,  inclining  to  brown.  The  male  does 
not  acquire  the  orange  colour  till  the  ad  year, 
neither  does  the  female  the  full  brown.   "  This 
beautiful  fpecies  (fays  Latham),  inhabits  various 
parts  of  Surinam,  Cayenne,  and  Guiana,  in  rocky 
fituations ;  but  is  nowhere  fo  frequent  as  in  the 
mountain  Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc,  and  in  the 
mountain  Courouaye,  near  the  river  Aprouack, 
where  tqey  build  in  the  tavcrnous  hollows,  and 
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the  darkeft  reoeffet.  They  lay  two  round  white 
eggs,  the  fize  of  thole  of  a  pigeon,  and  nuke  the 
ncft  of  a  few  dry  bits  of  flicks.  They  are  in  ge- 
ncral  very  fhy,  but  have  been  frequently  taroed, 
infomuch  as  to  run  at  large  among  the  poultry. 
It  is  (aid  that  the  female,  after  (be  has  laid  eggs 
for  fome  years,  and  ceafea  fo  to  do  more,  becomes 
at  the  enfuing  moult  of  the  lame  colour  as  the 
male,  and  may  be  miftaken  for  him ;  in  this  imi. 
tating  the  females  of  various  kinds  of  poultry, 
luch  as  the  peacock,  pheafant,  ftc.  (See  Pavo, 
&c.)  A  moft  complete  pair  is  in  the  Leverian 
Mufeura."  Our  author  defcribes  a  variety  of  this 
fpecies,  which  he  calls  the  Peruvian  manakin.  It 
is  longer  than  the  preceding,  efpecially  in  the  tail, 
and  the  upper  coverts  of  it  are  not  truncated  at 
the  ends ;  the  wing  coverts  are  not  fringed  as  is 
the  rock  manakin,  and  the  creft  is  not  fo  well  dew 
fined  as  in  that  bird ;  the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  Inclines  much  to  red ;  the  fecond  co- 
verts and  rump  are  of  an  afh  colour ;  the  wings 
and  tail  are  black ;  the  bill  and  legs  are  as  in  the 
laft  defcribed.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Pern,  from 
whence  its  name. 

PIPRIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Ille  and  Vilaine;  ic*  miles  N.of  Redon,  and  ic* 
W.  of  Bain. 

*  PIQUANCY,  n.f.  [from  piquant.}  Sharpnefs; 
tartnefs. 

*  PIQUANT,  adj.  [piquant.  Pr.]  x;  Pricking; 
piercing ;  ftimulating  to  the  tafte. — As  piquant  to 
the  tongue  as  (alt.  Addifvt.  1.  Sharp ;  tart ;  pun- 
gent ;  fevere. — Some  think  their  wits  a  Deep,  ex- 
cept they  dart  out  fomewbat  that  is  piquant,  and 
to  the  quick.  Bacon.— Men  make  their  railleries 
as  piquant  as  they  can.   Gov.  of  tie  Ttngue. 

*  PlQUANTLY.aJr.tfrom piquant.]  Sharply; 
tartly.— A  fmall  miftake  may  leave  upon  the  mind 
the  memory  of  having  been  piquantlj,  though  wit- 
tily taunted.  Locke. 

(x.)  *  PIQUE.  n.f.  [pique,  Fr.)  t.  An  iU  will ; 
an  offence  taken;  petty  malevolence. — He  had 
never  any  the  leaft  pique,  difference,  or  jeaioufv, 
with  the  king  his  father.  Bacon' t  Henry  VIII.— 
Men  take  up  piques  and  difplcafores  at  others. 
Decay  of  Piety.— Out  of  a  perfbnal  pique  to  tbofe 
in  fervice,  he  ftands  as  a  looker-on,  when  the  go- 
vernment  is  attacked.  Addijon.  a.  A  ftrong  pat- 
fion. — 

Though  he  have  tht  pique,  and  long, 

*Tis  ftill  for  fometbing  in  the  wrong.  Hudibras. 
3.  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. — 

Add  long  prefcription  of  eftabHfh'd  laws, 

And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  caufe.  Dryc. 

(x.)  Pique,  in  entomology.  See  Nigua,  1. 

(3.)  Piqve,  or  Pique  Montvalliea,  in  geo- 
graphy, the  higheft  mountain  among  the  Pyae- 
nees.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  peak,  and  is  vifiblr 
50  miles  diftant.  Lon.  o.  aa.  W.  Lat.  4a.  ai.  N. 

*  To  Pique,  v.  a.  [piquer,  Fr.)  1.  To  touch 
with  envy  or  virulencyi  to  put  into  fret,  to  kindle 
to  emulation.— 

Piqu'd  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apellea  came.  Pn'c 
a*  To  offend  ?  to  irritate. — 

Why  pique  all  mortals  that  affeft  a  came? 

(  1  Pof~ 

—The  lady  was  piqued  by  Ler  djffcrercc.  Fcmelr 
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Quitotte.  $.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.)  To  than  any  the  other  has,  r.gr.  three  aces*  his  atf 

ralue  $  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point,  [fipiquer,  bis  others  made  good  hereby,  and  his  adverfary'f 

French.] — Children,  having  made  it  eafy  to  part  all  fet  afide.  But  four  of  any  fort,  which  is  called 

with  what  they  have,  may  pique  them/elves  in  being  a  quatorze,  always  fets  afide  three.   AH  the  game 

kind.  Locke.— Men  apply  themfelves  to  two  or  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the  eldeft  proceeds 

iHree  foreign,  dead,  and  which  are  called  the  leaV-  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every  card  he  plays 

tied,  languages ;  and  pique  tbmfelvet  upon  their  above  a  nine,  aid  the  other  follows  him  in  the  futtv 

(kill  in  them.   Locke  on  Bdacation.  and  the  higheft  card  of  the  fnit  wins  the  trick. 

*  To  PIQUEER.  v.  *•  See  Pickeek.  Note,  unlefs  a  trick  be  won  with  a  card  above  a 

•  PICQUEERER.  *./.  A  robber;  a  plnnderer.  nine  (except  the  hft  trick),  nothing  is  reckoned 
Rather  pickeerer.— The  guardian  would  foon  be  for  it;  though  the  trick  ferves  afterwards  towards 
econded  by  fome  other  piequeerers  from  the  fame  winning  the  cards ;  and  that  be  who  plays  kit 
.•amp.   Stvifi.  does  not  reckon  for  his  cards  unlefs  he  wins  the 

(i.)  *  PIQUET,  n.f.  [picquetyYx.]  A  game  at  trick.  The  cards  being  played  out,  he  that  has1 
:ards.—  moft  tricks  reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards.  H 

She  commonly  went  tip  at  ten,  they  have  tricks  alike,  neither  reckons  any  thing. 

Unlets  piquet  was  in  the  way.  Prior.  The  deal  being  finiflied,  and  each  having  marked 

— Inftead  or  entertaining  themfelves  at  ombre  or  up  his  game,  they  proceed  to  deal  again  as  before* 
liquet y  they  would  wTeftle  and  pitch  the  bar.  cutting  afreih  each  time  for  the  deal.  If  both 
Spe&ator.  parties  be  within  a  few  points  of  being  up,  the 

(a.)  Piquet,  or  Picket,  a  game  much  in  ufe  carte  blanche  is  the  firft  thing  that  reckons,  then 
hroughout  the  polite  world.  It  is  played  be-  the  point,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  quatorzet 
.ween  two  perfons,  with  only  $%  cards;  all  the  or  threes,  then  the  tenth  cards.  He  that  can  rec- 
laces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  fixes,  being  fet  kon  30  in  hand  by  carte  blanche,  points,  quiotesf 
ifide.  In  reckoning  at  this  game  every  card  goes  &c.  without  playing,  ere  the  other  has  reckoned 
'or  the  number  it  bears,  as  ten  for  ten ;  only  all  any  thing,  reckons  90  for  them ;  and  this  is  called 
xmrt  cards  go  for  ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven :  a  repique.  If  he  reckons  above  30,  he  reckons  fa 
tnd  the  ufual  game  is  100  up.  In  playing,  the  many  above  90.  If  he  can  make  up  30,  part  in 
ice  wins  the  king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  fo  hand  and  part  play,  ere  the  other  has  told  any 
town.  Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  ufually  by  thing,  he  reckons  for  them  60.  And  this  is  called 
;wo  and  two ;  which  done,  the  remainder  are  a  pique  t  whence  the  name  of  the  game.  He  that 
aid  in  the  middle:  if  one  of  the  gamefters  finds  wins  all  the  tricks,  inftead  of  ten,  which  is  his 
te  has  not  a  court  card  in  his  hand,  he  is  to  de-  right  for  winning  the  cards,  reckons  40.  And 
:lare  he  has  carte-blantbe,  and  tell  how  many  this  is  called  a  capot. 

ards  he  will  lay  out,  and  defire  the  other  to  dif>      (3.)  Piquets,  in  artillery,  &c.   See  Picket. 
:ard,  that  he  may  (how  bis  game,  and  fatisfy  his      (4.)  Piquets,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Dian- 
intagonift  that  the  carte-blanche  is  real;  for  thus. 

which  he  reckons  ten.  Each  perfon  difcards,  i.e.      (I.)  PIRA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Germany, 
ays  afide  a  certain  number  of  his  cards,  and  takes   in  Auftria  ;  6  miles  SSE.  of  Polten. 
n  a  like  number  from  the  ftock.  The  firft  of  the      (U.)  Pika,  in;ichthyology,  a  name  given  to  a 
right  cards  may  take  three,  four,  or  five;  the  variety  of  foreign  fifhes : 

lealer  all  the  remainder,  if  he  pleafes.  After  dif.  t.  Pika  Aca,  a  little  horned  fifh  of  the  Weft 
rarding,  the  eldeft  hand  examines  what  fuit  he  has  Indies,  called  by  Ciuflus  and  others,  monocb. 
noft  cards  of ;  and  reckoning  how  many  points  kos. 

je  has  in  that  fcit,  if  the  other  have  not  fo  many  a.  Pika  Acangata,  a  Brafilian  fifh,  which  re- 
n  that  or  any  other  fuit,  he  tells  one  for  every  fembles  the  perch  in  fixe  and  fhape;  but  feldom 
en  of  that  fuit.  He  who  thus  reckons  moft  is  exceeds  4  or  5  inches  in  length ;  its  .mouth  is 
aid  to  win  the  point.  The  point  being  over,  fmall ;  its  tail  forked.  On  the  back  it  has  only 
•ach  examines  what  fequences  be  has  of  the  fame  one  long  fin,  fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly 
uit,  viz.  how  many  tierces,  or  fequences  of  three,  fpines.  This  fin  it  can  deprefi»  at  pleafure,  and 
partes  or  fours,  quintes  or  fives,  fixiemcs,  or  fixes,  fink  within  a  cavity  made  for  it  in  the  back.  Its 
ice  For  a  tierce  they  reckon  three  points,  for  a  fcales  are  of  a  filvery  white  colour;  it  is  whole* 
luarte  four,  for  a  quinte  r  j,  for  a  fixieme  16,  8cc.  fome  and  well  tailed. 
Ind  the  feveral  fequences  are  diftinguifhed  in  3.  Pika  Bebe,  the  milvus,  or  kite-filh. 
lignity  by  the  cards  they  begin  from :  thus  ace,  ■  4.  Pika  Coaba,  an  American  fifh  of  the  trn- 
:ing,  and  queen,  are  called  tierce  major ;  king,  taceous  kind,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour*  It  grows 
juecn,  and  knave,  tierce  to  a  king;  knave,  ten,  to  1a  inches )  its  nofe  is  pointed,  and  its  mouth 
in<1  nine,  tierce  to  a  knave,  ilfc.  and  the  beft  tierce,  large,  but  without  teeth ;  the  upper  jaw  is  longer 
juarte,  or  qninte,  #'.  e.  that  which  takes  its  de-  than  the  under  one,  and  hangs  over  like  a  carti* 
cent  from  the  beft  card,  prevails,  fo  as  to  make  laginous  prominence ;  its  eyes  are  very  large, 
ill  the  others  in  that  band  good,  and  deftroy  all  and  its  tail  is  forked ;  under  each  of  the  gill  fins 
hofe  in  the  other  hand.  In  like  manner,  a  quarte  there  i&  a  beard  of  fix  white  filaments,  covered 
n  one  hand  fets  afide  a  tierce  in  the  other.   The  with  filvery  fcales. 

equences  over,  they  proceed  to  examine  how  5.  Pisa  Jurumbhbeca,  a  Brafilian  fifh,  other- 
rtany  acres,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and  tens,  each  wife  called  bocca  molle.  It  lives  in  the  muddy 
iolds;  reckoning  for  every  three  of  any  fort*  bottom  of  the  American  feas,  and  is  a  long  bodi- 
;hree  j  but  here  too,  as  in  fequences,  he  that  with  ed,  not  flatted  fid).  It  grows  to  a  great  lize,  bc- 
;he  fame  number  of  threes  has  one  that  is  higher  ing  found  9,  fometimes  even  xo  or  is  feet  long, 
Vea.XVJk  Part  Jf.  Dddd  and 
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and  .  feet  thick. .  It  has  one:  long  fin  on  the 
back,  the  .interior  part  of  which  is  thin  and  pel- 
lucid. There  is  alfo  a  cavity  on  the.  back,  as  in 
the  pira  acangau,  into  which  the  fin  can  be  -de- 
prefled  at  pleafure ;  the  tail  is  not  foiked,  and  the 
(cales  are  all  of  a  filvcry  colour  and  brightnefs. 
The  fifli  is  very  well  tailed. 

6.  PtfcA  Pirabha,  an  American  fifh,  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  piraya.  ■ 

7.  Pira  Piraquiba,  or  Ipiraquiba,  .a  filh  ori- 
ginally Brafilian,  which  fome  writers  apply  to  the 
remom,  or  /acJti/tg  fijk. 

8.  Pira  Pixanca,  another  Brafilian  fi(h  of  the 
trtrdus  or  wr*fle  kind,  called  by  fome  the tf  T/<w/ro. 
It  is  generally  about  4  or  5  inches  long;  its 
xcouth  is  pretty  large,  and  fucnifbed  with  very 
froailv  and  very  lharp  teeth;  its  head  is  Imall, 
hut  its  eye*  are  l.irge  and  pcominerU  the  pupil 
bring  at  i  fine  turquoife  col  lir,  and  the  iris  yel- 
low and  red  .h  a  variety  of  tho  !es.  The  cover- 
inga  of  tin*  gills  end  in  a  triangular  figure,  and  are 
tcririn.iied  by  a  fhort  fpine  or  prickle;  its  fciles 
are  very  fm  ill,  and  fo  evenly  arranged,  and  clofe- 
ly  laid  on  the  ftelh,  that  it  is- very  fmooth  to  the 
toyeh ;  its  tail  re  rovnded  at  the  end  ;  its  whole 
body,  head,  tail,  and  fins,  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  variegated  all  over  with  very  beautiful 
Mood-coloured  fpots :  thefe  are  round,  and  of 
the  bignefs  of  hemp  feed  on  the  back  and  fides, 
and  1  >mething  larger  on  the  belly ;  the  fins  are 
all  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  all  mark- 
ed with  an  edpe  of  red.  It  is  caught  among  the 
rocks,  and  about  the  (bores,  and  is  a  very  well 
tailed  fiili. 

(1.)  *  PIRACY,  n.f.  [riifaJn*;  piratica,  Lat. 
piretrrit,  Fr.  from  pirate.]  The  act  or  praclice  of 
robbing  on  the  fea. — Our  gallants,  in  their  frefh 
gale  of  fortune,  began  to  fkim  the  feas  with  their 
piracies.  Cjrtw.— 

Now  fhall  the  ocean,  as  thy  Thames,  be 
free, 

From  both  thofe  fates  of  llonns  and  pirac r/. 
--•^  Waller. 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful 
news 

To  «H  that  piracy  and  rapine  ufe.  Walbrr. 
—His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neigh- 
bours was  their  pirncits  ;  though  he  praftifed  the 
feme  trade  Arbu'.hntt. 

(1  )  Piracy  by  the  ancient  common  law,  if 
committed  by  a  fn'ovdl,  waa  held  to  be  a  fpecica 
of  treftfon,  b'einvr  contrary  to  his  natural  allegi- 
ance ;  and  by  an  alien,  to  be  felony  only :  but 
nuw,  fi uce  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  15  Fdw.  HI.  c. 
1.  it  is  )  eld  to  be  onlyfrlony  in  a  fubjecl.  For- 
merly it  was  only  cognizable  by  the  admiralty 
court?,  which  proceed  by  the  roles  of  the  civil 
hMr.  But,  it  being  inconfiftcnt  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  that  any  man's  life  fhould  be  taken 
aw,  y.  unlefs  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
common  hw  of  the  land,  the  ftatute  a8  lien. 
V1T3.  c.  15.  cfiablifhed  a  rew  jurifdichon  for  this 
pi;:p(;!"f  ;  which  proceeds  according  to  the  courfe 
of  th»>  enmmen  law.  This  offence,  by  common 
!«w,  cot  *if> s  in  committing  thofe  acts  of  robbery 
and  ^  rrvdMien  upon  the  high  feas,  which,  if 
CtvrrrM'tvd  upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to 
\!ony  thtre.  But,  by  ftatute,  fome  other  offence* 
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are  made  piracy  aHb:  as,  by  ftatute  11  nr.J  n 
III.  c.  7.  if  any  natural  born  fubject  commit?  a 
act  of  hoftility  upon  the  high  feas,  againf:  otfa 
of  his  majefty's  fubjecls,  under  colour  of  an 
million  from  any  foreign  power*;  this*  thotji 
would  only  be  an  act  of  war  in  an  alien,  ftiS 
con  ft  rued  piracy  in  a  fubject.    And  farther,  1 
commander,  or  other  frafaring  perfoo,  beu^ 
his  truft,  and  running  way  with  any  fhip, 
ordnance,  ammunition,  or  goods    •  or*  yielit 
them  up  voluntarily  to  «  pirate  ^  or  coafpiriif 
do  thefe  acts ;  or  any  per  loo  aflaulciog  tie  en 
mander  of  a  veflVl,  to  hinder  him  from  fi^te 
In  defence  of  his  Gjtp  t  pr  coofinMig  bhw,  or  a 
ing  or  endeavouring  to  caufc  a  revolt  on  boai 
fhall,  for  each  of  . thefe- offences,  be  adjudroi 
pirate,  felon,  and  robber*  and  fhall  fgfieroac 
whether  he  lie  pttnyvpa.)*  or  merely  acceifo*ya 
Setting  forth  fuch  .pirates,  or  abetting  them  ben 
the  fact,  or  receiving  or  concealing  there  or 
goods  after  it«   And  the  ftat.  4  Geo.  I*  c.  11. al 
prefsly  excludes  the  principals  frown  tbebesecrd 
clergy.   By  the  flat.  8  Geo.  1.  c.  14.  the  tracq 
with  known  pirates,  or  furnifhtiig  them  with* 
munition,  or  fitting  out  any  veflei  tortkatpa 
pofe,  or  in  anywife  confulting,  combining,  cot* 
derating,  or  correfponding  with  Umb{  or  ti 
forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vesH  thocjj 
without  feijeing  or  carrying  her  off,  and  deftiw 
ing  or  throwing  any  of  the  goods  oraboirt 
fhall  be  deemed  piracy:  and  fucb  acceffoms 
piracy  as  are  defcribed  by  the  ftatute  of  king  Wt- 
Ham  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates;  asdt 
pirates  coavicted  by  virtue  of  this  act  are  m*z 
felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.    By  the  to* 
ftatuteb  alfo,  (to  encourage  the  defence  of  v 
chant  veffels  againfl  pirates,)  the  oommar<(kn  5 
feamen  wounded,  and  the  widows  of-Aich  feats 
as  are  flaio,  in  any  piratical  engagement,  ftW« 
entitled  to  a  bounty,  to  be  divided  amoo$  tt:" 
not  exceeding  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  value  of  tat 
cargo  on  board :  and  fuch  wounded  featve  & 
be  entitled  to  the  penfion  of  Greenwich  ba^fj 
which  no  other  feamen  are»  except  only«fsc: : 
have  ferved  in  a  ftiip  of  war.    And  if  tse  K= 
mander  flnll  behave  cowardly,  by  not  defcpi? 
the  fhip.  if  ihe  c  irries  guns  or  arms  ;  orftjl  ^ 
charge  the  mariners  from  fighting,  fo  that  tteW 
falls  into  the  hands  of  pimte6;  fucb  comnur.; 
fltall  forfeit  all  his  wage?,  and  fuffer  fix  av«f 
imprifcrunent.   Laftly,  by  ftatute  ig  Geo.  li 
30.  any  natural  born  fubjeft  or  denizen,  irhs^ 
time  of  war  ihnll  commit  hofiiJittcs  at  fea  ag«iti 
any  of  his  tcHow-fubjeds,  or  fhall  affift  an  rt' 
on  that  element,  is  liable  to  be  tried  and  coot** 
as  a  pirate. 

•  PIR^EEUS,  or )  POf.Tt»s,  m  ancient  g«or> 
PIRiEUS,       5  phy,   a   celebrated  port  ; 
the  -W.  of  Athens,  confifting  naturally  or  tH 
harbours  cr  bafons,  which  lay  negiectetV 
Themillocles  put  the  Athenians  on  makirc  : 
commodious  port ;  the  Phalerus,  a  fma'j 
and  not  far  from  the  city,  being  what  tber  ,  : 
before  that  time.  (Thucya.  Pauf.  IVrpoj.J  pira •••• 
was  originally  a  village  of  Attica,  on  an  iu- 
and  though  diftant  40  ftadia  from  Athens, 
joined  to  it  by  two  long  walls,  and  itfejt  »(\'^ 
or  walled  round;  with  a  very  commodious 
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afe  harbour.  fPoa/  &rwi.  Tbueyi.)  The  whole  Themiftocles.   The  port  of  the  Phcrusbas 
if  it  i  c<?mpafs  was  60  ftadia,  including  the  Ma-  named  Porto  Lions,  fHm  the  marble  linn  fee»>tf» 
.ic'n.i.    Near  the  Piraeus  ftpod  tbe  fepulcbre  of  the  chart,  and  alfo  Porto  Dracot   Thr  i;<»"-\i.i*t 
Themiftocles;  whither  his  friends  conveyed  bit  piece  of  admirable  feu Ipture,  10  feet  high,  i«fn* 
3or»es  from.  Magnefia,  into  the  Hither  Afia-  (&c,  repoTing  on  its  binder  parts.   It  wa<  r>i<  msl,  *nd, 
Plut.  Pauf.)   The  entrance  of  the  Pirseuu  is  nar-  as  fome  think,  belonged  to  a  fountain.  Nek* 
owt  and  formed  by  two.  rocky  pointt,  <">r»  be-  Athens,  in  the  way  to  Elr-uds.  w <•>  an »th«T,  eou- 
pngiiig  to  the  promontory  qf  Eetion,  tbe  -Other  chant ;  probablyi  its  companion   B  ;h  Hief*  were 
to  that  of  Alcimus.   Within  were  three  ftationt  removed  to  Venice  by  general  MAmfini,  *r>>*  p*v> 
.or  flapping;  Kantharus,  fo  named  from  a  hero-;  bably  thence  to  Paris,  along  with  the  two  V  ••<*- 
ApHRomsiuH,  from  a  temple  of  Venus;  and  tian  brazen  lions,  by  Bonaptrtr.    At  the  m.-rtfo 
Zea,  the  refort  of  vcflTds  laden  with  graim    By*  of  the  port  are  two  ruined  pier*.    A  rVw  wff-'s, 
it  vraa  a  demos  or  -borough  town  of  the  feme  moflly  fmall  craft,  frequent  it.   Some  low  !an T  r»t 
name  before  the  time  of  Thcmitocles,  who  re-  the  head  feem»  an  ineroaehment  rvn  'he  w:Hrr, 
commended  the  eiebangiog  its  triple  harbour  for  The  huildinps  are  a  mean  cuftomhoufe,  with  a  feW 
the  fing+e  .one  of  Phalerum,  V>*ii  as  m  on*- cap  a-  (beds;  and  by  the  (hor»*  on  the  eaft  ftde,  a  'pre- 
cious and  a»  better  frtuated  for  navigators.    The  boufe  belonging  to  the  Frvneh  ;  and  a  Orefk  HW 
wall  was  begim  by  him  wben  archon,  in.  thts-ad  naflery  dedicated  to  St  Spiridion.   On  the  opno- 
year  of  the  gjth  Olympiad,  A.  A.  6*  477;"tr»d  fstr  fide  is  a  rocky  ridee,  on  which  are  remnants 
afterwards  he*  urged  -.the-  Athenians  to  ttompleie  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  of  a  gateway  toward! 
it  as  the  importance  of  the  place  deferred* Thia  Athens.    By  the  water  edge  are  vefbges  of  build- 
whole  fortification  was  of  hewn  ft  one,  without  big;  and  going  from  the  cuftomhoufr  to  the  city 
cement  or  .other  material,  except  lead  and  iron,  on  the  right  hand,  traces  of  a  fmall  theatre  in  the 
Which  were  uied  t©  hold  together  the  exterior  frde  of  the  hil»  of  Munychia. 
ranges  or  facings.    It  was  fo  wide  that  the  load.      P1RAGINEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania,  * 
ed  oarta  could  paft  oh  it  ,ln  .difi>rent  directions,  miles  NE.  of  Inftcrburg. 

and  it  waa  40  cubits  high,  which  was  only  about      PIRANESI,  an  eminent  Venetian  architect  and 

h  alf  what  he  had  defigned.  The  Pmrua,  as  Athens  engraver,  born  about  c  7  r  1.    He  was  remarkable 

flourished,  became  the  common  emporium  of  all  for  a  bold  and  free  manner  of  etching,  whereby 

Greece.   Hippodamus,  an  architect,  celebrated,  he  drew  !  is  figures  upon  tbe  plate  at  once!  He 

befides  other  monuments  of  his  genitrc,  as  the  died  in  1780. 

inventor  of  many  improvements  in  hou rebuilding,      PIRANO.  a  fea  port  town  of  Maritime  Auf- 

was  employed  to  lay  out  tbe  gfound.    Fite  poN  tria,  in  Iflria,  capital  of  a  diftri&  fo  named,  feat- 

ticoes,  which  uniting  form  the  Long  Portico,  were  cd  on  a  peninfula,  10  miles  S.  of  Capo,  famous 

erected  by  the  ports.  *  Here  was  an  agora  or  mar-  for  its  trade  in  fait.   Lon.  14.  1.  E.   Lat.  45. 

ket  place,  and,  farther  from  the  fea, another  call-  40.  N.  • ...  . 

ed  Hippodamia.  By  the  vetTels  were  dwellings  for      (1.)  *  PIRATE,  n.  f.  [rujxfrrv  Or.  pimta, 

the  mariners.    A  theatre  was  opened,  temples  Lat.  pirate*  Fr.")    1.  A  fea-robber. — Pirates  all 

were  raifed,  and  tbe  PiramSf  which  furpaffed  the  nations  are  to  profecute,  not  fo  much  in  the  ti^cht 

city  in  utility,  began  to  equal  it  in  dignity.   The  of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  bajy}  of  human 

cavities  and  windings. of  Munychia,  natural  and  focicty.  Bacon. — 

artificial,  were  filled  with. honks  j  and  the  whole         Savage  pirates  feek  through  feas  unknown 
fettlement,  comprehending  Phalerum  and  rhe  ports      The  lives  of  others,  vent'rous  of  their  own. 
of  thePirxus,  with  the  arfenalts,  the  ftoreh  .ufes,  Pope, 

the  famous  armoury  of  which  Philo  was  the  r.r-  1.  Any  robber;  particularly  a  bnckfcllcr  who 

chftect,  and  the  iheda  for  300,  and  afterwards  fet7.es  the  copies  of  other  men. 
400,  triremes,  rcfembJed  the  city  of  Rhodes,  which      (a.)  Pirate  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  .  armed  fhip  that 

bad  been  planned  by  the  fame  Hippodamus.  Tbe  roams  the  feas  without  any  legal  COfMiriflion,  and  , 

ports,  on  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne-  feizesor  plunders  every  vefll-1  (lie  meets  indifcri- 

fian  war,  were  fecured  with  chairs.    CcntineJs  minately,  whether  friends  or  enemies.    The  exu 

were  ftaiioned,  and  the  Piraeus  was  carefully  lours  ufually  (fifplayed  by  pirates  are  a  Mick 

guarded.   The  Piraeus  was  reduced  with  great  field,  with  a  deaih'*  head,  a  battlc-;<x>\  and  hour 

difficulty  by  Sylla,  who  dcmolifhed  the  walls,  and  glafs.    The  laft  inftrument  is  penerally  fuppofed 

fet  fire  to  the  armoury  and  arfenals.    In  the  civil  to  determine  the  time  allowed  to  the  prifom  rs, 

war  it  was  m  a  defcncelefs  condition.   Calenus,  whom  they  take,  to  conlider  whether  they  will 

lieutenant  to  Crfarr  fe ized  it,  inverted  Athens,  join  the  ptratea  in  their  felonious  combination,  or 

and  ravaged  the  territory.    S:rabo,  who  lived  be  put  to  deal  h;  which  is  often  perpetrated  in  the  , 

under  the  emperors  Aupuftus  and  Tiberius,  ob-  mnft  Cru^l  manner. 

ferves,  that  the  many  wars  had  dedroyed  the  long      (1 .)  *  To  Pirate,  v.  a.  [piraUr,  Fr.j   To  take 

walls,  with  tbe  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  and  had  by  robbery. — 

contracted  the  Piraeus  into  a  fmall  fettlement  by         They  advertifed,  they  woald  pirate  his  edi 
the  parts  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour.  tion.  Pops. 

This  fabric  waa  then  adorned  with  capital  pie.      (a.)  *  To  Pirate,  v.  k.  [from  the  novr.]  To 

tores,  the  workc  of  illuftrious  artilts,  and  on  the  rob  by  fea. — They  robbed  by  land,  and  pirated  by 

outfide  with  flatues.    In  the  ad  century,  befnles  fea.  Arbuthnot. 

houles  for  triremes,  the  temple  of  Jnpber  and       *  PIRATICAL,  adj.  IpJraticus,  Lat.  from  pi- 

Minerva  remained,  with  their  images  in  brafs,  and  rate.}    t.  Predatory  ;  robbing ;  conf  fling  in  rob- 

a  r-mple  of  Ver.u>J,  a  portico,  and  the  tomb  of  bery. — A  kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbiugi  fpoil- 

I)  d  d  d  a  ing, 
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tag,  and  taking  prifoners  the  (hips  of  all  nations. 
Bacon.  «.  Practicing  robbery.  The  errour*  of 
the  prefs  were  multiplied  by  piratical  printers. 

Poft. 

PIRAUGY,  a  river  of  Brazil,  SE.  of  Rio 
Grand. 

PIRAZZETA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilica- 
ta ;  14  miles  NE.  of  Turfi. 

PIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep;  of  tile 
and  Vilaine ;  3  miles  SE.  of  Chateau  Givon,  and 
9  WNW.ofGurrche. 

PIRE  MIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
jSartc  t  10  miles  NE.  of  Sable. 

(1.)  PIRENE,  a  fountain  facred  to  the  Mufes, 
fpringing  below  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  a 
high  and  fteep  mountain  which  bangs  over  Co- 
rinthus.  Its  waters  were  agreeable  to  drink,  ex- 
tremely clear,  very  light  and  pale,  reprefenting 
the  grief  of  Pi  a  en  e,  and  the  palenefs  brought  00 
by  (he  too  caper  purfuits  of  the  Mufes.  plln. 
Pauf.  Strab.  Atbgn.  Per/. 
,{%.)  Pirene,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of 
the  river  god,  Achelous,  who  had  two  Tons  by 
Neptune,  named  Leebet  and  Onchritu,  from  whom 
the  two  harbours  of  Corinth  were  named.  The 
latter  was  killed  by  Diana,  and  Pirene  was  fo 
^ifcoofolate  for  his  death,  that  me  wept  continu- 
ally  till  Jbe  was  diflblved  into  the  fountain  that 
bears  her  name. 

PIRGIA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania ;  111  miles  SW.  of  Cogni. 

(i.)PIRGO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palonia,  20  miles 
$?,  of  Valona, 

(».)Pja.Go,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Santorin,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  %  miles  S.  of  Scaro. 

PIRI,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  Loango. 

PIRIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lower  Loire,  on  the  fea  coaft ;  9  miles  NW.  of 
puerande. 

PIRIATIN,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Kiof,  62  miles 
ESE.  of  Kiof.  Lon.  jo.  »8.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  ci. 
i«.  N. 

PJRIN'S  Island,  an  ifland  of  Africa  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Olibato,  5  miles  in  circumference. 

PIRIOUTI,  a  town  of  Alia  in  Thibet  j  60  m. 
£.  of  Panctou. 

PIRITHOU8,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of 
the  Lapithgi,  in  Theflaly,  fon  of  Ixion  and  the 
cloud  t  or  as  others  Cay,  of  Jupiter  and  Dia.  Hear* 
ing  of  the  eaploitsof  Theseus,  he  refolved  to 
try  his  vaiou/  by  invading  Attica  ;  but  when  the 
two  monarch*  met  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
inftead  of  fighting,  they  formed  a  lafting  friend, 
fliip,  which  became  proverbial.  Pirithous  foon 
after  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  A- 
draftus,  K.  of  Argos,  when  not  only  the  Centaurs 
and  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  but  the  gods  them- 
fclvcs  were  invited,  all  except  Mars,  who  avenged 
the  neglect,  by  occa  Honing  diflention  among  the 
guefts.  The  centaur  Enrythion,  attempting  to 
offer  violence  to  the  bride,  was  killed  by  The- 
feus ;  on  which  a  general  battle  enfued  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapiiha:,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated.  See  I.hpith,*.  After  this,  Hip. 
podamij  dyiBt',  riuiiiouR  became  difennfohtte ; 
:i M,  eoiii'uliing  with  Theft  us,  they  fotmtd  the 
iicfperait-  tttfciprik  ef  dyfcending  to  hill,  and 
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carrying  off  the  goddefs  Proferpine;  for  whici 
Pluto  condemned  Pirithous  to  be  tied  to  Ixior.'s 
wheel;  or  worried  by  the  dog"  Cerberus-  Bnt  he 
was  loon  after  delivered  by  Hercules,  and  refto 
red  to  his  kingdom.  Oi)\d.  Hrfio4%  Homtr,  Pauf. 
Apollod. 

PIRITZ,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  in  Stettin,  an- 
cientry a  refidence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomeraoia.  It 
ia memorable  for  being  the  firft  town  irftrat  do- 
chy  that  renounced  paganifm  for  Chrrftianity ; 
and  afterwards  the  ftrft~tbat  exchanged  popery 
for  Lutheranifm.  It  irieated  near  lake  MaJdui, 
xi  miles  C.'ofStargard,  %t>  SE.  of  Stettin,  and  3a 
N.  of  Cuftrim.  Lon.  14.  ao.  B;  Lat.  53.  18.  N. 
■  P1RMASENS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  thjt  Rhine  and"  Mofetle,  ao<t  late 
lordfhip  of  Lietttenberg ;  it  miles^SE.  of  Deux 
Fonts,  and  18  W.  of  Landau.  Neantbia  towra  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Pruflians,  under  the 
D.  of^Brunfwick,  00  the  14th  Sept.  1793  i  and 
loft  ^ooo  prifoners  and  19  cannons. 

•  PIRN A,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Mehft-n. 
on  the  Elbe;  with  a  good  trade;  9  miles  SSW. 
of  8toipen,  and  xi  SE.  of  Drefdeo.  Lon.  31.  4S.E. 
Ferro,  Lat.  50.  54-  N. 

PIROMALLI,  Paul,  a  learned  dominican  of 
Calabria,  who  was  fent  a  miflionary  into  the  eaft. 
He  remained  long  in  Armenia,  where  he  brought 
back  to  the  church  many  fchifrnatics  and  Eury- 
chians,  and  the  patriarch  himfelf,  who  had  be- 
fore thrown  every  obftacle  in  bis  way.    He  after- 
wards went  into  Georgia  and  Perfia,  then  into 
Poland,  as  Pope  Urban  VIH's  nuncio,  to  appeafe 
the  difturbances  occafioned  there  by  the  Arme- 
nians, whom  he  reunited  to  the  church.  In  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  he' was  taken  by  fome  Corfatrs  who 
carried  him  prifoner  to  Tunis.   As  foon  as  he 
was  ranfomed,  he  went  to  Rome  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  mifiion  to  the  pope,  who  confer- 
red upon  him  fignal  marks  of  his  efteem  ;  cntnift- 
ed  him  with  the  revifal  of  an  Armenian  Bible, 
and  fent  him  again  into  the  caft  where  he  was 
promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Nanjvan. 
After  having  governed  that  church  for  nine  years 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  the  charge  of  the 
church  of  Rafignano,  where  he  died  in  1667.  Hts 
charity,  and  other  virtues,  did  honour  to  his  cha- 
racter and  office.   There  are  extant,  of  his  wri- 
tings, 1.  Some  works  of  Controverfy  and  Theo- 
logy,   a.  Two  Dictionaries ;  the  one  a  Latin - 
Perfcan,  and  the  other  an  Armcnian-Latin.  3. 
An  Armenian  Grammar.   4.  A  Directory,  which 
is  of  great  ufe  in  correcting  Armenian  books. 

PI  HON,  A'cxis,  the  fon  of  an  apothecary,  born 
at  Dijon,  9th  July  1689,  where  he  pafled  above 
30  years  In  diflipation.  He  was  at  length  obliged 
to  quit  Dijon,  on  account  of  an  ode  he  had  writ- 
ten, which  gave  great  offence.  He  fupported 
himfelf  at  Paris  by  his  pen,  the  ftrokes  of  which 
were  as  beautiful  as  if  they  had  been  engraven. 
He  lived  in  the  boufe  of  M.  dc  Bclliflc,  as  his  fe- 
cretary,  and  afterwards  with  a  financier.  His  re- 
putation as  a  writer  commenced  with  fome 
pieces  which  he  publtfhcd,  which  (hewed  frroug 
marks  of  original  invention;  but  what  fully  efta- 
blifhed  his  chaiacter  in  this  way,  was  his  conredr 
entitled  Metrcmary*  which  was  the  befi  that  had 
appeared  in  -Fiaiicc  fince  Rcgnard's  Comrfin. 
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This  performance,  in  five  acts,  well  conduced,  able  profeffbrs,  but  is  hot  flourifhiag.    The  ex- 
replete  with  genus,  wit,  and  humour,  was  acted  change  is  a  ftately  ftrufture,  but  little  frequented* 
with  the  greateft  tuccefs  upon  the  French  ftage  The  king  of  Etruria's  galleys  are  builf,'xnd  com- 
m  i;j8.   The  author  met  with  every  attention  monly  ftationed  here.   This  city  is  alfo  the  prin- 
inthe  capita)  which  was  due  to  a  man  of  genius,  cipal  refidence  of  the  order  of  St  Stephen,  and  the 
whofc  flatbe*  of  wit  were  fuppofed  to  be  ine*-  fee  of  an  archWfhop.   The  cathedral,  a  large  Go- 
hauftible :  but  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  record-  thic  pile,  contains  a  great  number  of  excellent 
ed  of  his  humour,  we  have  not  feen  one  worthy  paintings  and  other  cufiofities.'  This  church  is* 
of  quoting.   They  all  evidence  on  his  part,  an  in-  dedicated  to  St  Mary;  is  very  advantageoufly  fi- 
tolerable  degree  of  felt-conceit.    He  died  the  sift  tuated  in  the  middlf  of  a  large  piazza,  and  built 
Jan.  17731  aged  83.   Hi*  wife,  Maria  Thereto  out  of  a  great  heap  of  wrought  marbre,  fuch  as 
t^uenandon,  who  died  iiv  1751.  he  defcribes  as  a  pillars,  pedeftals,  capitals,  cornices,  and  archi- 
moftagreeablr  companion.   They  lived  together  traves,  part  of  the  fpoil  which  the  Pifans  took  in 
for  fevcral  years ;  and  no  hufband  ever  difcharged  their  eaflern  expeditions,  when  the  republic  was 
ed  his  duty  with  more  fidelity.    A  collection  of  flourifhing.   The  roof  is  fupported  by  76  high 
his  works  appeardd  in  177V  it>  7  vols  8vo,  and  9  marble  pillars  of  different  colours,  finely  gilt.  In 
vols  1  amo.  The  principal  piooes  are,  The  School  the  fame  fquare  with  the  dome,  ftands  the  bap- 
of  Fathers ;  a  comedy,  afted  an  1718.   Cnllift-  tiftry,  a  round  fabric  fupported  by  ftately  pillars, 
henes i  tragedy,  the. fuhject  from  Juftin.    The-  and  remarkable  for  a  very  extrordinary  echo.  On 
Myftefious  Lover,  a  comedy.    Guftavus  and  Fer-  the  N.  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  the  burying  place* 
dinaod  Cortez,  two  tragedies.    The  Courfrs  of  called  Campo  Santot  being  covered  with  earth 
Tempc,  an  ingenioua  paftoral.'.  Some  odes,  po*  brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  This  burying  place 
ems,  fables,  and  epigrams.   In  this  laft  kind  of  is  inclofed  with  a  broad  portico,  well  painted,  and 
poetry  he  was.  very  fuccefsful ;  but  there  was  no  paved  with  grave  ft  ones.   Here  are  many  ancient 
occafion  for  loading  the  public  with  7  vols,  of  his  tombs,  among  the  reft  that  of  Beatrix,  mother  of 
works ;  the  half  of  that  number  might  have  fufTi.  the  countefs  Mathilda,  with  marble  h.ift  r>  relieves, 
ced.   F6r,  excepting  Mcfiomony,  Guftavus,  the  which  the  Pifans  brought  from  Greece,  wherein  is 
Courfes  of  Tempc,  fome  odes,  about  ao  epigrams,  the  hunt  of  Meleager,  which  affiftcd  Nicholas  of 
3  or  4  fables,  and  Jome  epiftlcs,  the  reft  arc  indif-  Pifa  in  the  reftoration  of  fculpture.  The  walls  of 
ferent.  the  Campo  Santo  are  painted  by  the  beft  m afters 
.PIROT,  a  town  9f  European  Turkey,  in  Bui-  of  their  times.    Giotto  has  drawn  fix  hiftorical 
garia,  30  miles  NW.  of  Sophia.  pieces  of  Job  ;  and  Andrew  Orgagna,  a  fine  piece 
PIRRA WARTH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  7  miles  of  the  laft  judgment.  Near  the  church  is  a  fteeple 
SW.  of  Zifterfdort,  and  14  NNE.  of  Vienna.  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  which  is  afcended  by 
PIRUSTiE,  an  ancient  nation  of  IHyricom.  153  fteps;  it  inclines  15  feet  to  one  fide,  which 
L.ny,  45.  c.  %6,            ...  fome  afcribe  to  art,  but  others  to  the  finking  of 
(1.)  PISA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  E-  the  foundation.  It  was  built  by  John  of  Infpruck 
Us,  on  the  Alphscus,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Pelo-  and  Bonanno  of  Pifa,  in  1174.   Near  this  fteeple 
ponnefus,  founded  by  Pjsus.  Oenomaus  reign-  is  a  fine  hofpital,  dependent  on  that  of  St  Maria 
ed  in  it,  till  he  was  conquered  by  Petops.   (See  Nuova  in  Florence.  The  fteeple  of  the  church  of 
Pelops.)   Its  inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor,  the  Auguftinians  is  an  otfagon  adorned  with  pil- 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  long  enjoyed  the  privi-  lars,  built  by  Nicholas  of  Pifa.   In  the  great  mar- 
legeof  prefiding  at  the  Olympic  Games,  which  ket  place  is  a  ftatue  of  Plenty,  by  Da  Vinci: 
were  celebrated  near  Pifa.   But  this  honourable  The  church  of  the  knights  of  St  Stephen,  deco- 
diftindion  proved  at  laft  their  deftruction.   For  rated  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the  Saracens, 
they  were  envied  for  it  by  the  people  of  Elis,  who  is  all  of  marble,  with  marble  fteps,  and  a  front 
made  war  upon  them,  and  after  many  bloody  bat-  with  marble  ftatues.   In  the  fquare  there  is  a  fta- 
ties,  with  various  fuccefs,  at  laft  took  their  city  tue  of  Cofmo  I.  Contiguous  to  the  church  is  the 
and  totally  demolifhed  it.   Pifa  was  famous  for  its  palace  of  the  knights;  atfothe  churches  of  Ma- 
horfes ;  its  inhabitants  were  called  Pisai  and  Pu  donna  and  Spina ;  the  laft  of  which  was  built  by 
sates  ;  and  a  colony  of  them  founded  Pisje,  now  a  beggar.    There  is  a  great  number  of  colleges, 
Pjsa,  in  Italy.   See  N°  a.  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Sapienza,  where  the  pro- 
2.1  Pisa,  in  modern  geography,  a  large  town  feffors  read  their  public  lectures ;  next  the  colleges 
of  Etruria,  or  Tufcany,  feated  on  the  Arno,  51  Puteano,  Ferdinando,  Ricci,  and  othert.  There 
miles  from  Florence.  It  was  a  famous  republic,  are  feveral  palaces  with  marble  fronts;  the  fineft 
till  fubdued,  fir  ft  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  then  is  that  of  Lanfranchi,  which,  with  the  reft  along 
by  the  Florentines  in  1406.  Before  it  loft  its  free-  the  Arno,  makes  a  very  fine  appearance.  There 
dom,  itisfaid  to  have  contained  near  150,000  in-  is  a  good  dock,  where  they  build  the  galleys, 
habitants,  but  now  it  has  not  above  16,000  or  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Arno  to  Leghorn. 
17,000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pifans  of  Pelopoo-  They  have  a  famous  aqueduct.,  confiding  of  coo© 
ncfus,and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  ia  muni-  arches,  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  hills,  5 
cipia  of  Tufcany.  Its  neighbourhood  to  Leghorn,  miles  diftant.   This  water  is  efteemed  the  beft  in 
now  the  chief  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  contri-  Italy,  and  is  carried  in  flafks  to  Florence  and  Leg- 
buted  greatly  to  the  decay  of  Pifa,  which,  how-  horn.   The  city  has  a  moat,  walls,  a  cattle,  fort, 
ever,  now  begins  to  flourim  again.   The  houfes  and  citadel ;  the  laft  of  which  is  a  modern  work, 
are  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  even,  broad,  and  The  Arno  ia  of  a  confiderabie  breadth  here,  and 
well  paved  j  but  in  many  places  over-run  with  has  3  bridges,  one  of  marble :  6  miles  below  the 
grafs.   The  univerfity  is  well  endowed,  and  baa  town  it  fills  into  the  fea.  The  phyfic  garden  is 

vary 
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very  fpaeious,  contains  a  great  number  of  plants,  (2/  Pi  scary,  in  ancient  ftatutes,  is  the  liberty 

and  is  decorated  with  water-works.   The  air  is  of  fifhing  in  another  man's  waters.     .  . 

unwholcfome  in  fummer,  from  the  neighbouring  ( 1.)  PISCATAQUA,  or  )  a  large  river  of  the  FJ- 

moraflcs.   Many  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  neigh-  (1.)  PISCATAQUA Y,  )  nited  States,  in  New 

bouring  country,  and  their  flelh  is  eaten.   Be-  Hamplhire,  which  rifet  from  a  pond  in  the  NE. 

tween  Pi  fa  and  Lucca  are  hot  baths,  Lon.  10. 17.  corner  of  Wakefield,  and  after  running  40  mile* 

E.  Lat.  434  43.  N.  SS£.  falls  into  the  fea  at  Pifcataqua  harbour. 

(3.)  Pisa,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  which  (a.)  Piscataquay,  or  Pi  scat  aqua,  a  town 

runs  into  the  Arno  near  Pifa.  of  New  Hamp/hire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  above  ri- 

PISiE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Etruria,  ver,  the  only  fea  port  in  the  ft  ate,  with  a  good 

built  by  a  colony  of  Pifaci,  from  Pisa  in  Pelopon-  harbour  and  a  ligbt-houfe,  60  miles  N.  of  Bo  (Ion. 

ncfus.  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  fays  it  was  built  Lon.  70.  41.  W.  Lat.  43.  4.  N. 

before  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  others  fay  it  was  built  (r.)  PISCATAWAY,  a  river  of  Maryland, 

by  thofe  Pifxans  who  were  /hip wrecked  on  the  which  runs  into  the  Potomac,  S  miles  below  Alex- 

coaft  of  Jtaly  in  their  return  from  it.   The  peo-  andria.  :< 

pie  were  called  PisANi,and  were  once  very  pow-.  (2.>Piscataway,  a  town  of  Maryland  in  Prince 

erful.  They  conquered  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  the  George's  Couoty,  on  the  above  river ;  37  miles 

Balcares  Iflands.    Virg.  uEn.  x.  179.   Strcbo,  5.  SW.  of  Annapolis,  and  165  SW.  of  Philadelphia. 

LuMtt.  ii.  401.  Liv.  39.  *.   It  is  now  called  Pifa.  Lon.  1.  58.  W.  of  that  city.  Lat.  38.  46.  N. 

See  Pisa,  N°  %.  (3.)  Pi  scat  away,  a  townlhip  of  New  Jerfey, 

PlSiEANS,)  Piseah6,  the  ancient  inhabitants  in  Middlefex  county,  00  the  Kariton,  6  miles  a- 

VISMU  or  j  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  bove  its  mouth.   It  contained  1043  citizens,  and 

Pl$iEUS,  an  epithet  of  Jupiter.               1  a  18  Haves  in  1793. 

(j.)PISAN,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  aftrologer  of  (4.)  Piscataway,  ra  town  of  Virginia,  3  miles 

Bologna,  who  was  invited  to  Venice  by  Dr  Forli,  SW.  of  Tappabarmock. 

counsellor  of  the  republic,  who  gave  him  his  *  PISCATION.  n.f.  [pifcatio,  Lat.]   The  aft 

daughter  in  marriage.    Charles  V.  of  France  in-  or  practice  of  filbing.— /There  are  four  books  of 

vited  him  to  his  court,  and  he  went  in  1380,  and  cynegeticka,  or  venation ;  five  of  halieuticks,  or 

predicted  the  day  Of  his  death,  which,  it  is  faid,  pi/cation,  commented  on  by  Ritterhufius.  Brovm*s 

happened  accordingly.  Vulgar  Errors. 

UOPisan,  Chrittiua,  daughter  of  the  aftrologer,  *  PISCATORY,  adj.  [piscatoriits*  Lat/|  Rela- 

was  a  perfon  of  more  eonfequence  than  her  father,  ting  to  fi/hes. — On  this  monument  is  reprefented, 

She  was  born  at  Venice. in  1363,  and  was  both  a  in  bas-relief,  Neptune  among  the  fatyrs,  to  fhew 

beautiful  woman  and  an  accoraplifhed  writer,  that  this  poet  was  the  inventor  of pif calory  eclogues. 

She  wrote  the  Life  of  king  Charles  V.  of  France,  Addifon's  Remarks  on  Italy. 

and  was  much  patronized  by  Charles  VI.  PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  lath  fign  or  conftel. 

PISANA.    See  Picosa.  Lit  ion  of  the  zodiac.   Sec  Astronomy,  §  548. 

PISANI,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pisa?.  PISCH,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the 

,  FISANO,  a  territory  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  47  Narew,  near  Pultn/k,  in  Mafovia. 

miles  long,  and  15  broad.    It  in  bounded  on  the  PISCHENA,  a  town  of  Selena,  in  Brieg. 

N.  by  the  Florentino,  and  the  republic  of  Lucca;  PISCHIERA.   See  Peschicra. 

qb  the  E.  by  the  ,Sionnefe,  and  on  th*  W.  by  the  PISCHMA,  a  river  of  Ru/fia,  which  runs  into 

Mediterranean.    It  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  the  Tnra,  near  Tiumen. 

fruits;  and  abounds  with  Sue  cattle.  It  is  efteem-  PISC1DIA,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  br- 
ed the  beft  country  in  Etruria.  Pisa  is  the  capital,  longing  to  the  diadclphia  clafejof  plants;  and  in 
There  is  a  canal  16  Italian  mijes  long,  between  the  ratural  method,  ranking  under  the  3«d  order, 
Pifa  and  Leghorn.                                       -  Papil'nnacts.   There  are  two  fpecies :  viz. 

PISANY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  t,  PisCidia  Cart  h  ag  •  hie  nsis,  with  oblong 

of  Lower  Charente ;  6  . miles  SW.  of  Saintes.  oral  leases,  is  a  native  of  the  Well  Indie*.  It  drf- 

PISAFES,  the  people  of  Pifa  in  Elis.  fers  from  the  erythrisa,  (fee  N°  a.)  only  in  the 

PISAURUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  lhape  and  confidence  of  the  leaves,  which  are 

Italy,  in  Picenum.   It  became  a  Roman  colony,  more  oblong  and  ftiffer;  but  in  other  refpefti 

in  the  confulftiip  of  Claudius  Pukher.    It  is  now  tbey  are  very  fimilar. 

called  Pesaro.   It  was  deft  royed  by  an  earth-  «.  Pi&cidia  b*Ythrina,  the  dog-wood  tree, 

quake,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguftus»'i»  reign.  Plin.  grow.*  pit  ntrfuHy  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  13 

3.  Li%>.  39.  c.  44.  feet  or  more;  »he  item  is  almoft  as  large  as  a  man's 

PISAURUS,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Picenum,  now  body,  covered  with  a  light  coloured  fmooth  bark, 

called  Fog li o,  Mela.  and  fending  our  feveral  branches  at  the  top  with- 

(i.)  PISCA,  a  handfometown  of  Peru,  in  Limna,  out  order:  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long, 

in  a  fertile  country,  half  a  mile  from  the  coafl  of  winged  with  ova!  lobes    The  flowers  are  of  the 

the  South  SeaVand  140  S.  of  Limna.  Lon.  76.  15.  butterfly  kind,  ,md  of  a  dirty  white  colour ;  they 

W.  Lat.  xu.  36.  S.  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  pod»,  with  four  longitu- 

(i.)Pisca  Pigkatara,  a  own  of  Naples,  in  dinal  wings,  and  jointed  between  the  cells  which 

Molife;  13  miles  NW  of  Molife.  contain  the  fecdf     Both  fpecies  are  eafily  propa- 

PISCADORE  Islands,  a  clutter  of  iflands  in  gated  by  feeds ;  hut  require  artificial  heat  to  pre- 

the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  Lon.  19a.  30.  W.  Lat.  11.  fervc  them  in  tbi*  onintrv.— Thr  negroes  in  the 

«.  N.  Weft  Indies  make  ule  i>f  the  bark  of  this  fpecies 

( 1.)  »  PISCARY.  ».f.  A  privilege  of  fi/hing.  Btii.  to  intoxicate  fi/h.   When  gentlemen  have  an  in- 

clinatios 
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clination  .to  divert  tbemfelves  with  filhing,  or  (3.)  Piaco  YAOA.no,  a  town  of  Naples,  io 

rather  with  fiOt-bunting,  they  fend  each  of  them  .Balilicata;  7  miles  NW.  of  Muro. 

a  negro  flavc  to  the  woodi,  to  fetch  foroe  of  the  PISCOBAMBA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  Guamalies. 

bark  of  the  dog-wood  tree.   This  bark  it  next  PISCOPIA,  an  ill  and  io  the  Mediterranean, 

morning  pounded  very  fmaJJ,  put  into  old  facks,  16  miles  NW.  of  Rhodes, 

carried  into  rocky  parts  of  the  fea,  (teeped  till  PISDORPF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria; 

thoroughly  foaked  with  falt-water,  and  then  well  3  miles  NE.  of  Entzerftorf. 

fqucezed  by  the  negroes  to  exprrfs  the  juice.  P1SEANS.    See  Pisa,  N°  »,  and  Pisai.  • 

This  juice  immediately  colours  the  fea  with  a  red*  PISEK,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Prachatiz,  on 

difh  hue;  and,  being  of  a  poifonous  nature,  will  the  Watama.  It  was  dreadfully  laid  wafte  during 

in  an  hour  make  the  fifties,  fach  at  groopers,  rock-  the  war  that  lafted  30  years  in  the  15th  century. 

fifti,  old  wires,  Weichmen,  &c.  fo  intoxicated,  It  is  to  m.  N.  of  Prachatite,  and  46  S.  of  Prague. 

as  to  fwim  on  the  furfaceof  the  water,  quite  heed-  PISELLO,  the  mod  northern  cape  of  Alia,  in 

lefs  of  the  daOger  j  the  gentlemen  then  fend  in  Natolia,  which  projects  into  the  Black  Sea,  op- 

their  negroes*  who  purfue,  fwhnming  and  diving,  pofite  Crimea4 

the  inebriated  fiihea,  till  they  catch  them  with  PISENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Auftria, 

their  hands;  their  matters  ftanding  by,  on  high  one  mile  E.  of  Korn  Neuburg. 

rocks,  to  fee  Ahe  paftime.   It  is  remarkable,  that  (1.)  PISGAH,  or  Phasqah,  a  motintain  on 

though  this  poifon  kills  millions  of  the  fmall  fry,  the  other  fide  Jordan,  joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo, 

it  has  never  been  known  to  impart  any  bad  qua-  and  running  8.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anion ;  from 

lity  to  the  fith  which  have  been  caught  in  confe-  which  Moles  had  a  view  of  the  promifed  land, 

quence  of  the  intoxication.   The  wood  of  this  and  where  he  died,  after  appointing  joihua  his 

tree,  although  pretty,  hard,  is  only  fit  for  fuel;  fuccefTor.  (See  ABaaiM.)    Wells  takes  Pifgah 

and  even  for  this  puipofe  the  negroes  very  feldom,  and  Nebo  to  be  different  names  of  the  fame  moun- 

if  ever,  employ  it,  on  account  of  ita  lingular  qua-  tain,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  mountain  Abarim. 

lity  juft  mentioned.   The  bark  is  rough,  brown,  (Deut.  xxxii.  49.  compared  with  Deut.  xxj.hr.  1.) 

and  thick;  the  tree  (ends' forth  a  confidence  Or  tbat  the  top  of  Nebo  was  peculiarly  called 

number  of  branches,  and  is  well  clothed  with  Pifgah;  or  fomc  other  part  of  it,  cut  out  in  fteps, 

leaves,  which  refemble  thofeof the  pea,  are  thick,  as  the  primitive  word  denotes:  and  thus  it  iaren- 

cottony,  and  of  a  deep  green.   The  bark  ufed  for  dered  by  Aquila,  by  a  Greek  word  fignifying  tut 

the  above-mentioned  purpofe  is  chiefly  that  of  the  out.  Jerome. 

roots.  (a,  3.)  Pi  jo  ah,  a  city  and  territory  of  Palestine, 

(1.)  PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  bafon  in  a  adjacent  to  Mount  Pifgah.  Jerome. 

public  place  or  fquare,  where  the  Roman  youth  *  -P1SHL  inter/.  A  contemptuous  exclamation, 

learned  to  fwim;  and  which  was furrounded  with  This  is  fometimes  fpoken  and  written  pjhasu.  1 

a  high  wall,  to  prevent  filth  from  being  thrown  know  not  their  etymology,  and  imagine  them 

into  it.   This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lavatory  formed  by  chance.— 

among  the  Turks,  placed  in  the  middle  court  of  ■      Hoviever  they  have  writ  the  (tile  of  gods, 

a  'mofque,  or  temple,  where  the  rauffulmen  wafli  And  made  a  pijb  at  chance  or.fufierance.  SJiaJb. 

themfelvea  before  they  offer  their  prayers.  —She  frowned  and  cried  pijh,  when  I  faid  a  thing 

(a.)  Piscina,  in  geography,  a  town  and  bi  (hop's  that  I  ftole.  Sped. 

fee  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo Ultra;  18  miles  S.  of  *  To  Pish.  v.  n.  [from  the  interjection.]  To 

Aquila,  and  18  N.  of  Sora.  exprefc  cootempt. — He  turn'd  over  your  Homer, 

P1SCJOTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  (book  his  bead,  and  pi/h'd  at  every  line  of  it.  Pope* 

Citrat  16  miles  W.  of  Poiicaftro.  PISHOUR.   See  Peishore. 

*  PISCIVOROUS,  aii.  {pijeis  and  voro.]  Fifli-  PISIDjE,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pi  si  DA. 

eating  ;  living  on  ftfh. — In  birds  that  are  not  car-  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c.  2.  Liv.  37.  c  5-4,  $4. 

nivorous,  tbe  meat  is  fwallowed  into  the  crop  or  P1SIDIA,  an  inland  country  of  Alia  Minor,  be- 

into  a  kiad  of  anteftomach,  obferved  in  pifci-vorotu  tween  Phrygia,'  Hamphylia,  Galatia,  and  Ifauria. 

birds,  where  K  is  moiftened  and  mollified  by  fome  Mela  x.  c  a.  Strabo  xii.  Ads  »ii*  14 — t*. 

proper  juice.   Ray.  PISIN,  a  town  df  Maritime  Auftria,  in  Iftria; 

(t.)  PISCO,  a  (era  port  town  of  Peru,  in  Lima,  9  miles  N.  of  Pedena, 

formerly  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  but  PI  SIS,  a  native  of  Theipta,  who  obtained  great 

now  removed  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  it,  in  influence  among  the  Thebans,  and  aft ed  with 

confequence  of  a  dreadful  earthquake,  which  hap-  great  zeal  and  courage  hr  defence  of  their  liber- 

peoed  on  the  19th  Oct.  168a  ;  when  the  fea  retir-  ties.   H?  was  at  laft  taken  pn loner  by  Demetrius, 

ed  half  a  league,  and  then  returned  with  fuch  vio-  who  made  him  governor  of  Tbefpia* 

fence,  that  it  overflowed  nearly  a«  much  land  be^  PlSISTRATIDiB,  tbe  two  fons  of-  Pififtratos, 

yond  and  deftroyed  the  whole  old  town.    Pifeo  viz.  Hipparcbns  4rid  Hippiatf,  who  rendered  them- 

contains  about  300  families,  moflly  negroes,  mu-  felves  as  illuitrious  as  their  father;  but  the  Barnes 

lattocs,  and  meftizoea,  there  being  but  few  whites,  of  liberty  were  two  powerful  to  be  extinguished. 

It  has  3  churches,  and  a  chapel  tor  Indians.  The  The  Pififtratidae  governed  with  great  moderation, 

road  is  fafe  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  a  large  but  the  name  of  tyrant  or  fovereign  was  infup- 

navy.   It  is  18  miles  from  Chinca,  and  no  SSE.  portable  to  the  Athenians.   Of  the  ooolbiracy  of 

of  Lima.   Lon.  76.  15  W.   Lat.  13.  36.  S.  1  HARtoGtoltr&aitd  A'ftUTOGlTCN  againlt  them ( and 

[i.)  Pisco,  Old.    See  above.   The  ruins  of  the  murdef  of <Hk>parchus, a  fori  account  is gjven 

this  tewn  are  ftill  vitihle,  and  extend  from  the  fea  under  Attica?/  io.  Hippias  was  at  laft  etpeMled 

coift  to  the  nc-.v  town.  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Athenians-  and  -their 

allies 
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allies.  The  reft  of  the  Pififtratidx  followed  him 
in  his  banifhment ;  and  after  they  had  refufed  to 
accept  the  liberal  offers  of  the  princes  of  Theftaly 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  wifhed  them  to 
fettle  in  their  refpective  territories,  they  retired  to 
Sigaeum,  which  their  father  had,  in  (he  fummit 
of  his  power,  conquered  aod  bequeathed  to  his 
pofterity.  After  the  banifhment  of  the  Pififtrati- 
dx, the  Athenians  became  uncommonly  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  often  facrificed  the  heft  of 
their  citizens,  to  their  jealoufy  of  the  influence 
which  popularity  aod  liberality  might  gain  among 
a  fickle  and  unfettled  populace.  (See  Phocjon.) 
The  Pififtratidx  were  banifhed  from  Athens  about 
18  years  after  the  death  of  Pififtratus. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenian,  who  early  diftin- 
guifhed  himfclf  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  by 
his  addrefs  and  eloquence  at  home.  After  he  bad 
rendered  bimfelf  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by 
his  liberality,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he 
had  fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salami's, 
he  refolvcd  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  country. 
Every  thing  fecmed  favourable  to  bis  ambitious 
views;  but  Solon  alone  oppofed  him,  and  difco- 
vered  his  duplicity  before  the  public  alfirmbly.  Of 
the  various  arts  he  adopted  to  attain  the  fupreme 
power ;  and  of  his  fuccefs,  and  repeated  expul- 
sions and  rcftoration,  a  particular  account  is  given 
under  Attica,  §  8.  and  9.  Upon  his  being  the 
third  time  received  by  the  people  of  Athens  as 
their  fovereigo,  he  facrificed  to  his  refentment  the 
friends  of  Megacles,  but  did  not  !ofe  fight  of  the 
public  good ;  aod  while  he  fought  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family,  he  did  not  neglect  the  dignity 
and  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  name-  He  died 
about  A.  A.  C.  518,  after  be  had  enjoyed  the  fo- 
vereign  power  at  Athens  for  33  years,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hipparchus.  Pififtratus 
claims  our  admiration  for  his  juftice,  his  liberality, 
and  his  moderation.  Even  when  be  had  the  fu- 
preme power,  he  often  refufed  to  punifli  the  info- 
lcncc  of  his  enemies.  In  fhort,  bad  he  been  born 
to  the  power  he  ufurped,  be  would  have  been  a 
moft  refpectable  character}  but  the  utmoft  juftice 
and  moderation  in  government  can  never  vindicate 
the  crime  of  vjurpation. — It  is  to  bis  labours,  how. 
ever,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  prcfervatioo  of 
the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  he  was  the  firft,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now  ftand.  He  alfo 
eftablifhed  a  public  library  at  Athens;  and  the 
valuable  books  which  be  bad  diligently  collected 
were  carried  into  Perfia  when  Xerxes  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  Athens. 

PIS  KOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Archangel,  on 
the  Mefen ;  1 88  miles  E.  of  Archangel. 

(I.)  •  PISMIRE.  «./.  [»yr«,  Six.plfmelrc% 
Dutch.]  .  An  ant :  an  emmet.— 

His  cloaths,  as  atoms  might  prevail, 

Might  fit  a  fifmire  or  a  whale.  Prior. 
— Prejudicial  to  fruit  are  pi/mires,  catterpillars, 
and  mice.  Hart. 

(».)  PISMIRES,  are  a  kind  of  infecls  very  com. 
moo  in  Africa ;  of  which  there  is  fo  great  a  varie- 
ty, and  fujeb.  jopumerable  fwarms,  that  they  de- 
fttoy,  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  even 
men  and  beads,  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  one  (ingle 
night  j  and  would,  without  all  dpujjt,  prove  more 
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fatally  deftructive  to  the  inhabitant*,  w^rethey  not 
fo  happily  deftroyed  by  a  proportionable  number 
of  monkeys,  who  greedily  ferret  and  devour  them. 
For  a  further  account  of  thefe  infects,  fee  Ant, 
Formica,  and  Termes.  As  for  locufts  and  fome 
other  grievous  plagues  with  which  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  vaft  continent  of  Africa  is  afflicted,  but 
which  do  not  belong  to  this  genus,  fee  Gs.tli.us. 
N°  II.  §  iv. 

PISO,  the  hereditary  cognomen  of  a  branch  of 
the  illuftrioua  Roman  family  of  the  Ctdpumn  or 
Calf h urn  11,  which  produced  many  great  men 
during  the  republic,  as  well  as  (brae  infernal  vil- 
lains.  We  fubjoin  a  fpecimen  of  both  clafTes. 

(1.)  PISO,  Lucius  Calpurnius  furnamed  Frugi 
on  account  of  his  frugality,  was  tribune  of  the 
people,  A.  A.  C.  149,  and  afterwards  conful. 
During  his  tribunefhip  he  pubUfhcd  a  law  again  ft 
extortion,  entitled  Lex  Calpurnia  de  pecuniis  repe- 
tundis.  He  happily  ended  the  war  in  Sicily.  To 
reward  the  fervices  of  one  of  his  fons,  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  expedition,  he  left  him 
by  his  will  a  golden  crown,  weighing  ao  pounds. 
Pifo  joined  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen  the 
talents  of  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  biftorian. 

(1.)  Pi  so,  Caius  Calpurnius,  a  Roman  conful, 
who,  in  the  year  67  before  Chrift,  was  author  ot 
the  law  which  forbid  canvaffing  for  public  offices, 
intitled  Lex  Calpurnia  de  am  tit  u.  He  difplayed 
all  the  firmnefs  worthy  of  a  conful  in  one  of  the 
moft  ftormy  periods  of  the  republic;  aod  by  his 
determined  refolution,  prevented  the  people  from 
railing  Marcus  Palicanus,  a  man  of  no  merit,  to 
the  confular  dignity. 

(3.)  Piso,  Cneius  Cahpurnius,  was  conful  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  governor  of  Syria 
under  Tiberius,  whofe  confident  be  was.  It  is 
faid,  that  by  the  order  of  this  emperor  be  can  fed 
Gcrmanicus  to  be  poifoned.  Being  accufed  of 
that  crime,  and  feeing  himfelf  abandoned  by  every 
body,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  bimfelf  A.  D.  ao. 
He  was  a  man  of  infupportable  pride  and  exeeffive 
violence.  Of  this  many  inltaoces  are  recorded, 
but  the  following  is  the  moft  extraordinary,  and 
horrible.  Having  ordered  a  foldier  to  be  executed, 
becaufe  he  had  gone  out  of  the  camp  with  another 
foldier  and  returned  without  him,  the  'other 
foldier  presented  himfelf  to  the  centurion,  who, 
finding  he  wis  not  murdered,  ft  opt  the  execution  \ 
and  all  three  went  to  fifo,  a  mid  ft  the  joyful  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  whole  army.  Whereupon  Pifo  put 
a  ftop  to  their  joy,  by  ordering  all  three  to  be  put 
to  death. 

(4-)  Pi  so,  Lucius,  a  Roman  fenator,  who  at- 
tended  the  emperor  Valerian  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  into  Perfia  (fee  Persia,  $  16A  and, 
after  his  capture  or  death,  proclaimed  himfelf 
emperor ;  but  was  defeated,  taken  prifbner,  and 
put  to  death  by  Valens,  A.  D.  a6i. 

PISOGNE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  Mincio,  diftrict  add  late  duchy  of  Verona,  with 
a  harbour  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Ifco,  con- 
taining about  a 000  citizen?,  who  have  three  iron 
founderies,  with  many  iron  forges,  and  enrry  on 
a  v^ry  active  trade.  Opprr.hzim. 

PISON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  firft  of  tl^c 
four  rivers  that  watered  the  garden  of  Kden,  wb;cti 
Mofes  defcribes  a?*'  cn  com  pairing  the  whole  land 
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if  Havilah,  where  there  is  cold,"  Sec.   (Gen.  ii.  i  little  with  that  of  naphtha,  not  difagreeaMtv 

i,  ia.)  ,  Some  fuppofe  the  Pifoo  to  be  the  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  mummy  ;  the  one  if 

Canoes  ;  others,  particularly  Calmet  and  Re-land  valuable  for  its  fcarcity  and  great  activity*  The 

ake  it  to  be  the  I'm  asm,  which  runs  north  native  place  of  the  beft  mummy  is  far  from  tha 

h rough  Colchis  (which  they  fuppofe  to  be  Scceft  of  men,  from  habitations,  and  from  fpringt 

iavilah ),  from  near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates  of  water,  in  the  province  of  Daraab.   It  is  found 

o  its  exit  in  the  fiuxine  Sea}  but  tbefe  great  in  a  narrow  care,  not  above  two  fathoms  deep, 

:ommeutators  are  evidently  miftaken,  for  the  cut  like  a  well  out  of  the  mala,  at  the  foot  of  thtf 

'ha lis,  inftead  of  rifing  near  the  head  of  the  ragged  mountain  Caacafus."   Kampfer  Am*m 

Euphrates,  and  running  NW.  has  its  fource  about  Per/.   Thi  sdefcription  agrees  perfectly  with  the 

I5p  milea  N.  of  the  bead  of  the  Euphrates,  and  piflafphaltum,  or  rbffll  mummy  of  Bua,  diflering 

una  SW.  into  the  Euxine.  The  conjecture  of  only  in  the  privation  of  fmell,  which  perhaps  it 

Joe  hart  and  others  appears  to  be  more  probable,  not  totally  wanting  in  the  Perflan  mummy.  One 

hat  the  Pifoo  is  the  W.  branch  of  the  divided  of  the  qualities  affigned  by  M.  Linnasus  to  the 

t  reams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  runs  find!  bitumen  is  to  unoke  when  laid  on  the  fire,  at 

long  the  fide  of  Havilah  in  Arabia,  and  encom-  ours  does,  emitting  a  fmell  of  pitch  not  disagree* 

•affiss  an  ex  ten  five  territory.  able.  He  believes  it  would  be  very  good  for 

PISONIA,  in  botany,  Fmcaioo,  a  genus  of  wounds,  as  the  oriental  mumia  is,  and  like  thtf 
he  dieecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia 


lafs  of  plants. 
•PISS.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Urine  \  animal 
rater. — It  would  vex  one  more  to  be  knocked  on 
he  bead  with  a  pi/,  pot  than  a  thunder-bolt.  Pope. 


pitch  of  Caftro,  which  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Roman  furgeons  for  fractures,  coutufions,  and  ia 
many  external  applications. 
•  PISSBU RNT.  adj.  Stained  with  urine. 
PISSEL2EUM  INUICVM,  Barbados  Tart 


To  Piss.  v.  a.  [pifcr,  Fr.  pi/fin,  Dutch.]  To  mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens, 
nake  water.— -I  charge  the  ptjing  conduit  run  and  of  all  others  the  moft  approaching,  sat 
lothing  but  claret.  Sbak  —  One  afs  pffij,  the  reft  appearance,  colour,  and  confidence,  to  the  true 
1/1  for  company.  L'Rfi range. —  ussasphaltum,  but  differing  from  it  in  other 

Once  poffefs'd  of  what  with  care  you  fave,     refpects.  It  is  very  frequent  in  many  parts  of 
The  wanton  boys  would  pifi  upon  your  grave.  America,  where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the  fides 

Qrydem.  of  mountains  in  Urge  quantities,  and  fometimes 
PISSA,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania ;  four  miles  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  waters.  It  has  been 
outh  of  Sullaporen.  greatly  recommended  internally  in  coughs  and 

( i.)  *  PISS  ABED.  n.f.  A  yellow  flower  growing  other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs.  Sec 
n  the  grafs.  Petrols  u  m,  N»  »,  j  I. 

(a.)  Pissabed,  in  botany.  See  Lxomtodon.  PISSER,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  Tyrol, 
PISSASFALTO,  a  mountain  in  Bua.    ,  four  miles  SE.  of  Landeck. 

PIS3ASPHALTUM,  aaam  pitch;  a  fluid,  PISSIRUS,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  banks 
>paque,  mineral  body,  of  a  thick  confidence,  of  the  Neffus.  Herodrt.  vii.  c.  too. 
trong  fmell,  readily  inflammable,  but  leaving  a  PISSOS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
efiduum  of  greyifb  afhes  after  burning.  It  arifes  of  the  Landes ;  17  miles  NW.  of  Tartas. 
ut  of  the  cracks  of  the  rocks,  in  ieveral  places  Piss-pot,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  Straits 
a  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  fome  other  places  of  Magellan;  34  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Cape  Notch, 
a  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  much  efteemed  in  Lon.  75.  ia.  W.  Lat.  53. 14.  S. 
•aralytic  diforders.  There  is  a  remarkable  mine  (1.)  •  PISTACHIO,  n.  f.  [pifteche,  Fr.  pijiacehl, 
>f  it  in  the  ifland  of  Bua,  of  which  a  curious  Italian ;  pijaehia,  Lat.]  The  piJtaeJuo  is  of  an 
lefcription  ia  given  by  Abbe  Fort  is,  for  which  we  oblong  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends  about  half  an 
efer  to  his  work.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  petroleum,  inch  in  length,  the  kernel  is  of  a  green  colour  and 
lee  Mineaalocy,  Part  II.  Cbap,  VI.  Qtn.  III.  a  foft  and  unctuous  fubftance,  much  like  the  pulp 
>.  1. ;  and  Petroleum,  §  111.  Abbe  Fortis fays,  of  an  almond,  of  a  pleafant  tafte ;  pijlachios  were 
hat  the  pifTafphaltum  of  Bua  is  correfpondent  to  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Arabians  call 
hat  toffil  production,  which,  by  Haffelquift,  in  bis  them  ftjluch  and  fejtuch%  and  we  fometimes  fifticb 
Travels, is  caslled  mumia  mineral e,  and  mumia  nuts.  Hill. — Piftacbm,  fo  they  be  good,  and  not 

mufty,  joined  with  almondi,|  arr  an  excellent 
nourifher.  Bacon. 
(a.)  Pistachio,  or  Pistachia.   See  Pista- 

CIA. 

(I.)  PISTACIA,  turpentin  e-trei,  Pifieuhut 
nut  and  Majlich  tree;  a  genus  of  the  pent  and  da 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  in  the  50th 
order,  Amentace*.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

I.  PlSTACIA  LENTISCU5,<hc 


iativa  Persia*  a  by  Kocmpfer,  which  the 
igvptians  made  ufe  of  to  embalm  their  kings.  It 
»  found  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Caucafus,  which  is 
tept  fhut,  and  carefully  guarded  by  order  of  the 
ling  of  Perfia.  u  Mumiahi,  or  native  Perfian 
nummy(faya  Kocmpfer)  proceeds  from  a  hard 
ock  in  very  fmall  quantity.  It  is  a  bituminous 
u«ce,  that  tranfudes  from  the  ftony  fuperficies  of 
:he  hill,  refembling  in  appearance  coarfe  fhoe- 
nakers  wax,  as  well  in  its  colour  as  in  its  denfity 

uvd  duality.  While  adherent  to  the  rock  it  is    _   

cfs  foiid,  bat  is  formed  by  the  warmth  of  the  tree,  grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
lands.  It  is  eafily  united  with  oil,  but  repels  Being  an  evergreen,  it  has  been  preferred  in  this 
P"2*J  il  »s  quite  void  of  unell,  and  very  like  in  country,  in  order  to  adorn  the  green-hoilfes.  In 
ubftance  to  the  Egyptian  mummy.  When  laid  on  the  countries  where  it  is  a  native  it  rifes  to  the 
snrning  cmis,  it  has  the  fmell  uf  lulphur  tempered-  height  of  i»  or  s?  feet,  covered  with  a  grey  bark 
Vot.  XVIf.  Past  It.  Beet  ia 
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on  the  ft  em;  but  the  bran  cl  us,  winch  are  very  Urge  (hare  of  air  Emitted  to  them,  and  by 

nutltrous,  are  covered  with  a  reddifpUbrown  bark,  degrees  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air, 

and  are  garni flied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  which  at  faft  they  wuTbear  iri  all  feafons,  though 

of  three  or  four  pair  of  fmall  ipear-fhaped  lobes,  not  without  great  danger,  of  being  dejtroyed  ha 

wit  bout,  an  odd  one  at  the  end.    This  fpeciea  is  (evere  winters. 

commonly  propagated  by  Jajring  down  the  (IIAPhtaCia* t«ei  black.  SccIIamamelm. 
branches,  though  ;t  njay  'alfo  be  ralfed  from  the         PISTE.       (Trench.}  The  track  or  tread  i 

feed  ih  the  manner  directed  _fi»j  the  piftachia  nut-  hoffemnn  makes  upon  the  ground  hegoea  over, 

tree  (fee  N0, 3.),  and  in  this  manner  alfo  may  the  ,  PISTIA,  in  bbtany^  a  gctius  of  the  ht  xandn'a 

true  mnfticb  tree  pe  railed  ;  hut,  this  being  more  order,  belonging  to  the  gjrnarVdria  fclaTs  of  plants, 

tendrr  than  *ny  of  the  other  forts,  requires  to  be*  £nd  In  the  natural1  method  ranking  in  'the  54th 

couftantly.fheltered  in  winter,  and  to  have  a  warm  brder,  hlYfetttaneJt. 

iitunt ion  in  fummer.  Piftachia  nut s  are  moderately  ,  PISTIL"  n."f.  among  bptanifts,  the  Httle  upright 

large,  containing  a  kern**lof  a  pale  grecnifh  colour,  column  wrlico  is  generally  foond  in  the  centre  of 

covered  with  a  reijdith  dun.  They.have  a  pleafant,  every  flower.   According  to  the  Linnaem  fyftem, 

fwcet,  unctuous  tafte,  reCemhling  that  of  almonds*  it  is  the  female  part  of  generation,  whofe  office  is 

tnd  they  abound  with  a  tweet  and  well-tilted  to  receive  and  fecrete  the  pollen,  and  produce  the 

oil,  which,  they  yield  in,  mcat.abuncAnc^  on  being  fruit;  Ir'confifts'of  three  parts,  viz.  germeri,  fry  his, 

pref&d  after,  bruiting  tlrem ;  ^thcy  are  reckoned  and  ftigma.  *  See  Bor'ANt,  ThJex. 
amongft  the  analeptics,  and  arc  wholcfome  an'<J      *  PlSTILLATlON.  n.f.  [fifiillam,  Lat.]  The 

nutritivci.and  are  by  (om$  eP.ecmcd  very  pfoper  act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar.— The  beft  diarooods 

to  be  prefctfibed  by  way  of  reftoratives,  eaten  we  have  are  comminible,  and  fo  far  from  breaking 

in  -fmall  quantity,  to  people,  emaciated  by  long  hammers,  that  they  lubmit  unto  pifliHation,  and 

iUnefe*   1  ....  refift  not  an*  ordinary  pefHe.  Brewir. 

•'•(a.)PisTACtA  oriental! s,  the  true  meiftich  tree  . '  PISTILLUM.   Sec  Botany,  tn&ex. 
of  the  Levant,  from  whiph  the  maftich  is  gathered,      (i.)PISTOIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Etrtiria,  fituated 

has  been  confounded  by  moft  botanical  writer*  on  the  Stella,  in  1  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  near 

with  the.  common  maftich  tree,  above  defcribed,  the  foot  of  the  Appehnine  mountains.    By  Pliny 

though. thqre. ar/»  confiderable  differences  between  it  is  called  Pifiorium,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 

then1.  The  bark^of  the  tree  is  brown ;  the  leatea  once  i  Roman  colony.  At  prefent  it  is  a  bifhop't 

arc  compofed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  fpear-  fee,  futtragan  of  Flotencc.  The  ftVeets  are  broad 

fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the  and  regular,  the  houfes  tolerably  well  built,  but 

outer  lobes  are  the  largeft;  the  other  gradually  poorlf  inhabited  for  want  of  trade.   Formerly  it 

dimioiUi,  the  innennoft  being  the  leaft.   Tbcie  was  an  independent  republic,  but  fince  it  wa» 

turn  of  a  brownifh  colour  towards  the  autumn,  fiibdurd  by  the  Florentines  in  lioo,  it  has  been  in 

when  the  plants  are  expofed  to  the  open  air;  but  a  declining  condition.   The  cathedral  has  a  very 

if  they  are  under  g'aifes,  they  keep  green.   The  'han'dfome  cupola1,  and  a  magnificent  A  air-cafe  to 

leaves  continue  all  the  yearj,  but  are  not  fo  thick  afcend  to  it.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St  James, 

as  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  nor  arc  the  plant*  Where  his  relics  are  prefcrved,  the  walls  are  almoft 

ib  hardy.  ,  "*  covered  with  plates  of  filver.  Here  are  four  marble 

.  3.  -Pistajcia  TKarariiTHOt,  the  pijfachla  tree,  ftatues  of  very  good  workmanfhip.   The  marble 

grows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Perita,  and  Syria,  pulpit,  the  balTo- relievos,  the  veffel  that  holds  tie 

whence  the  nuts  are  annuajly  brought  to  Europe,  holy  water,  and  the  fquare  fteeple,  are  the  work 

In  thofe  countries  it  growa  tp  the  height  of  15  or  of  John  Pifano.   There  is  a  fine  ci-devant  Jefufti 

,$o  feet ;  the  bark  of  the  ft  em  ana  old  branches  is  college,  and  the  Franci f cans,  Dominicans,  and 

of  a  dark  ruflet  colour,  but  that  of  the  young  Augpltinians,  have  good  churches.  In  the  church 

branches  h  of  a  light  brown.  Thefe  are  garntfhed  of  Madonna  dell'  Umilta  there  arc  ftatues  of  Leo 

with  wmged  leaves,  compofed  Cometimcs  of  two,,  X.  jmd  of  Clement  VII.   The  palace,  fituated  in 

at  other  Jimca  of  three,  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  'a  large  fquare  is  ahandfome  building ;  fevera)  of 

by  an  odd  one;  thefe  lobes  approach  towards  an  the  nobility  have  alfo  very  good  homes.    It  is 

;ovs! I  Chape,  and  their, edges ^re  turned  backward:  about  ao  miles  NW.  of  Florence,  and  30  NE.  of 

'  thefe  when  bruifed,  emitafmell  fimilar  to  Pifa.   Lon.  11.19.  E.  Lat.  43.  55.  N. 


that  of  the  (hell  of  the  nut.   Some  of  thefe  trees  (a.)  Pistoia  Mountains,  mountains  near 

produce  male  and  others  female  flowers,  and  fome  Piftoia,  a  part  of  the  Apennines.  There  are  feveral 

have  both  male  and  female  on  the  fame  tree.  The  villages  on  them.    The  chief  is  St  Mareello. 

male  flowers  come,  out  from  the  fides  of  the  (1.)  #  PISTOL,  n.f.  [pijfole,  pi/folet,  Fr.l  A 

branches,  in  loofe  bunches  or  catkins.  They  have  fmall  handgun. — Three  watch  the  door  with 

.noTpe^als,  but  five  fmall  ftamina  crowned  by  large  piftoht  that  none  fhould  iffue  out.  Shak. — The 

four-cornered  fummits  filled  with  farina;  and  whole  body  of  the  horfe  paffed  within  piftol-foot. 

when  this  is  difcharged,  the  flowers  fall  off.    The  of  the  cottage.  Clarendon.— Quickfilver  ditchargec 

female  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fides  from  a  pijlol   will  hardly  pierce  through  a 

of  the  branches;  they  have  no  petals,  but  a  large  parchment.  Brown. — A  woman  had  a  tubercle 

oval  ge.  men  fupporting  three  reflexed  Ayles,  and  in  the  great  danthus  of  the  eye,  of  the  bignefs  of ; 

jre  fucceeded  by  oval  nuts.    This  fpecies  is  pro-  pifiol  bullet.  Wifeman. — 

pagated  by  its  nuts;  uhich  fhould  be  planted  in  How  Verres  is  lefs  qualified  to  fteal, 

pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  With  fword  and///?o/,  than  with  wax  and  feat, 

pluogod  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  Yewg . 

plants;  when  thefe  appear,  they  fhould  have  a  (a.)  Pistol,  the  fmalleft  piece  of  fire-arm?, 

5  borne 
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orne  at  -the  faddle-bow,  on  the  girdle,  and  hi  the  PISUM,  pease  ;  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 

tocker.   pThe  barrel  is  generally  14  inches  long,  belonging  to  the  diadelphu  cl*fs  of  plants,  and  in 

'litol  barrel*  are  forged  in  one  piece,  two  at  I  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ud  order, 

ime,  joined  by  their  muzzles,  and  are  bored  Papilionact*.   The  fpecies  are, 

icfore  they  are  cut  afunder  ;  whereby  there  is  a  1.  Pisu  m  Americanu  m,  commonly  called  Cape- 

aving  of  time  and  labour,  and  a  greater  certainty  Horn  pea,  with  an  angular  trailing  ftalk,  whofe 

if  the  bore  being  the  lame  in  both.  The  method  lower  leaves  are  fpear-fttaped,  fharply  indented, 

if  welding,  boring,  polifhing,  &c.  is  the  fame  with  and  thofe  at  the  top  narrow  pointed, 

hat  of  gun*.  See  Musket,  §  6,7.  s.  Piton  Humile,  the  dtoarf  pea,  with  an 

(3-)  ?,i|Tol-Bai,  a  Jay  at  the  north  extremity  Ved  branching  ftalk  and  (earn  having  two  pair 

•f  Newfoundland.               ,.             «     4  ?  of  round  lobes.                                    •  " 

•  Ta  Pistol,  v.  a.  [pooler,  Fr.]  to  fhoot  with '  3.  Piiust  M4*itimum;  the fea  pea,  with  foot- 
.  piftoL  .  ftalks  which  are  plain  on  their  upper  flde,  an 

(x.)  *  PISTC^LE.  *./  [pj/lok,  Ft.)  A  coin  of  angular  ftalk,  narrow  pointed  ftrpule,  and  foot- 

lany  countries,  and  many  degrees  of  value. — I  ftalks  bearing  many  flowers.  . 

lall  dtfburden  him  of  many  hundred  pijotes.  4.  Pisum  Ocnrus,  with  membranaceous  run- 

JrjJcn.   i  m'ng  foot- ftalks,  having  two  leaves  and  one  flower 

(a.)  Pistols,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  in  Spain  and  upon  a  foot-ftalk. 

1  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sec.   The  5.  Pmum  Sativum,  the  greater  garden  pea, 

iftole  has  its  augmentations  and  diminutions,  whofe  lower  ftlpulat  are  roundifh,  indented,  with 

h  ich  are  quadruple  piftoles,  double  piftoles,  and  taper  foot  -  ft  a  Ik  3 ,  and  many  floWers  on  a  foot  ftalk . 

alf  piftoles.  See  Money,  §  9.  There  is  a  great  variety  or  garden  peafe  now  cul- 

*  PISTOLET.  n.f.  [diminutive  of  pijlol.]  A  tivated  in  Britain,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
ittle  piftol.-                                    ..  gardeners  and  fcedfmen,  and  have  their  different 

Thcfe  unlickt  bear-whelps,  unfiled  pijloletj,  titles ;  but  as  great  part  of  thefe  have  been  femi- 

Tbat,  more  than  cannon-fhot,  avails  or  lets.  "  nal  variations,  fo  it  they  are  not  very  carefully 

Dcnne.  managed,  by  taking  away  all  thofe  plants  which 

( 1 .)  *  PISTON.  n.f.  [  pi/Jon,  Fr.)  The  moveable  have  a  tendency  to  alter  before  the  feeds  are 

►art  in  feveral  machines;  as  in  purrips  and  fy-  formed,  they  will  degenerate  into  their  original 

inges,  whereby  the  fusion  or  attraction  is  caufed ;  ftate ;  therefore  all  thofe  perfoos  who  are  curiou* 

tn  embolus,  in  the  choice' of  their*  feeds,  look  carefully  over 

(a.)  Piston*  in  pump-work,  is  a  ftiort  cylinder  thofe  which  they  defign  for  feeds  at  the  time  when 

I  metal  or  other  folid  fubftance,  fitted  exactly  they  begin  to  flower,  and  draw  out  all  the  plants 

0  the  cavity  of  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump,  which  they  dHlike  from  the  other.  This  Is  what 
lee  Hydrostatices,  Se3.  VII.— X.  they  call  rogubtg  their  peafe;  meaning  hereby  the 

PISTOR1A,  or  Pjstorium,  in  ancient  geo-  taking  out  all  the  bad  pfents  from  the  good,  that 

:raphy,  a  town  of  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  the  the  farina  of  the  former  may  not  impregnate  the 

Apennines,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Catiline ;  latter ;  to  prevent  which,  they  always  do  it  before 

iow  called  Pistoia.  the  flowers  open.  By  thus  diligently  drawing 

PISTORINE,  a  Spanifh  coin.   See  Money,  out  the  bad,  referring  thofe  which  come  earlieft 

1  9-  to  flower,  they  hivei greatly  improved  their  peafe 
PISTOR1US,  John,  MJD.  and  D.  D.  was  born  of  late  years,  and  are^conftantly  endeavouring 

t  Nidda,  in  1546.  He  Audied  medicine,  and  was  to  get  forwarder  varieties}  fo  that  it  would  be 

dmitted  M.D.  with  applaufe;  but  his  prefcrip-  to  little  purpofe  in  this  place  to  attempt  giving 

■oat  not  being  attended  with  fuccefs,  he  quitted  a  particular  account  of  all  the  varieties  now 

hat  profeflion,  and  ftudied  the  law.   His  merit  cultivated;  therefore  we  fhall  only  mention  the 

•rocured  hitn  the  appointment  of  counfellor  to  'names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known, 

irneft  Frederick  margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach.  He  'placing  them  according  to  their  time  of  coming 

isd  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion ;  but  fbroe  to  the  table,  or  gathering  for  ufe:  1.  The  golden 

ime  after  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  hot f pur.  a.  The  Charlton.  3.  The  Reading  hotjpur. 

hurchofRome.  He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  4.  Ma  iler's  hot/pur.  5*.  EJJex  hot/pur.   6.  The 

mperor's  counsellors,  pro  vole  of  the  cathedral  of  dwarf  pea.  7.  The  fttgar  pea.  8.  Spani/h  Morotto. 

^reflaw,anddomeftic  prelate  to  the  abbot  of  Fulda.  9.  Nonpareil.    10.  Sugar  dwarf '.    II.  Sickle  pea. 

"fe  wrote,  1.  Several  ContrQverfial  Traces  agaioft  1*.  Marrowfat.    13.  Rofe  or  erown  pea.  14. 

be  Lutherans.    *.  Jlrtis  Cabaliftic*  Script  ores,  Rome'rval  pea.    1$.  Grey  pea.    16.  Pig  pea  ;  with 

Minted  at  Bafle,  1587 ;  a  fcarce  and  curious  collec-  fome  others. 

ion.     Script  ores  rerum  Pohnicartan.  4.  Scriptores  6.  PtsuM  UmdellatuM,  the  rofe  or  crown  pea, 

ie  rehm  Germfnicis,  in  3  vols,  folio,  from  1603  to  with  4  pointed  acute  fttpuli,  and  foot-ftalks  bearing 

(&I3*  This  is  a  curious  and  fcarce  performance,  many  flowers,  which  terminate  the  ftalks. 

The  author  died  in  i 608,  aged  54.  P1STJS,  the  fon  of  Perieres,  and  grandfon  of 

PISXOYA.  See  Pistoia.  JEoIus,  the  founder  of  Pisa.  Pauf  15.     •  • 

PISTRINA,  a  town  of  Servia,48  mile*  SW.  of  9  PIT.  «.  /.  f>7,  Saxon.}  "l.  A  hole  in  the 

Niffa,  and  100  E.  of  Ragufa.  ground.—                                    '    •  , 

PISTRITZER.a  river  of  Upper  Saxony,  which  Tumble  me  into  fome  loathfome  pit.  Shak. 

runs  into  the  Elbe,  near  the  Wittenberg.  Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit.  Sbak. 

•  PISUERGA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifea  in  — Pits  upon  the  fea-fhorc  turn  into  frefli  water, 

the  N.  part  of  Old  Caftile,  and  runs  into  the  by  percolation  of  the  fait  through  the  fand  ;  but 

Duero,  10  miles  SW.  of  Yalladolid.  in  fome  places  of  Africa,  the  water  in  fueh  pits 

E  e  e  e  *  will 
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V:ll  beeome  brackHh 
profundity.— 

From  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i*  th'  morning. 

Into  what  pit  thou  fee  ft 
From  what  height  fallen. 
%.  The  grave.— Left  I  become 
<!own  into  the  pit.  P/alm  aavfii.  I. 


(  s*« 

».  Abyf»; 


Milton. 
that  go 
The  area 


)  P  I  T 

Sty,  and  finding  (everal  gentlemen  of  kin  ac- 
quaintance engaged  in  the  ftndy  of  phytic,  be? 
went  with  them  to  the  lectures,  and  hofpitala,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  fevertl  aranthi 
till  bis  affairs  called  him  home.  'On  his  return, 
he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  mathematics, 
llis  intimacy  with  Dr  D.  Gregory,  the  celebrated 
mathematical  profcffdr,  began  about  thia  time. 


Lf  the  th*al«.» .  tinued  to  profecute  the  Rudy  or  toe  law,  ana 

Let  Cully,  Cockwook,Fopling.  charm  the/i/.  could  he  have  moulded  Ml  pnnc.plef  to  the 

And  in  the^  folly  fhew  the  wrifcxs  wit.  DryJ.  toe*  the  ntft  oHkef  «ri  honour*  ******* 

Now  luck  for  Uganda  kind  hearty  pit.  Dryd.  might  have  been  look^%^7f1^.^um/^? 

6  I  PiL  uu,  old  Fr.  from  pdiiu%  Lat.l  Any  hollow  as  the  probable  reward  of  fuch  talent •  as  he  pof- 

oAh^?**  *cpst  o^ftomlch/the  arm  fefTed/ Struck,  however,  with  ^a™*^ 

tit.   ? •  A  dint  nude  by  the  finger.  2.  A  mark  by  thematical  truth,  which  had  been  lately  intro- 

a  dVafc  duced  into  the  phtlofophy  of  medicine,  and  ho- 

» |>  Pit.  w.  «.  i.  TQ  prcft  irto  hollows.-An  ping  to  reduce  the  healing  art  to 

way  to  the  leaft  impreOion.Jand  remains  was  no  fchool,  no ihrfprtaUno  W^J^W*  ft 

for  fome  time.  SA^.   *.  To  mark  with  fmall  provement  but  the  «*y^«~^»gv« 

hollowB,  at  by  the  froall.pox.  therefore  foon  returned  to  Pant,  where  he  CORK 

PITAHAIA,  (CaBm  Htajayr,  (J*.  S,J>.  Vtgt-  vated  the  objeft  of  hi.  purfuit 

iaLUm,    Jacquin  Anur.  15 1,  ed.  ».  p.  7J  M.  £.  enthufiafm,  and  with  a  ^\™t^A™*?£ 

OatthatrnU  a  Ihrub  peculiar  to  California,  is  a  could  not  be  diverted.   On  the  rjth  Aug.  1680, 

ffiTbeSh,  the  fhritrf  which  form,  the  great-  he  received  from  wat 

eft  harveft  of  the  native..   It.  branches  are  finely  gree  of  M.  D. ;  which,  on  the fth  A»£**99* w" 

fluted,  and  rife  vertically  from  the  ftem,  lb  as  to  likevrife  conferred  on  him  by  the  ™™*tof  *  *' 

form  a  very  beautiful  top.  The  fruit  is  like  a  berdeen  aj both  W«W?SlS^2^^E 

porfe-chefoui.  In  fame  white,  in  others  yellow,  culiar  diftlncl.on.  2**™^J£^  TgJ 

and  in  others  red.  but  always  exquifitely  delicious,  conferred  on  htm  m  France  and  cllfcWttW*  Pit 

being  a  rich  fweet,  tempered  with  a  grateful  acid,  nothing  affords  a  "ore^V"^^^J^ 

SecCacTUS  his  abilities  than  that  which  the  fargeons  of  Edin- 

PITANE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  A-  burgh  gave,  \^f"™**^^J^f°X 

na  Minor,  in  JBolia,  famous  for  bricks.  Lucan.  cited,  a  member  of  thm  college.  5 


r  j  '  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  merit  as  a  pratfi- 

P1TANGUA Gaiacu.   See  Bkmetii.  tioner,  and  on  no  9^?^^*%™^ °Z 

f  PITAPAT.  *./.  [probably  from  pas  a  pas,  the  fame  public  mark  of  b" 

•r/W»/^ft,]    1.  A  flutttr  j  a  palpitation.—  graduation  a  t  Rhetm  ^c^X/r68i  t  "e  S^i 

&  ^  tbC<Urk  FrTth^^ 

*  PITAUTS:   See  *oa*.W.  veniorious,X\x  treat*  above  alluded to,be  d* 

PITCAIRNE,  Archibald,  M.D.  a  moft  emi-  covers  a  high  ^^^-^^^J^^^. 

neot  phyfician  and  ingenious  poet,  defcended  makes  ufe  of  It  to 

/romthe'ancictvt  family  of  the  Pitcairnes  of  Pit-  the  difcovery  of  the  cncriation  of ,  the  Wood, 

fairnc  in  Fifcfcire.   He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  During  his  refidence  ta  ^ST^SSSl 

on  the  a5th  of  December  105*.   He  commenced  became  fo  confiderable,  that,  tn  1691,  the  univer- 

hie  ftudiei  at  Dalkritht  and  thence  removed  to  fity  of  Leyden  foliated  him  to  fifl  tewM 

the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  improved  chair  then  vacant.   Such  an  honouraoie  teitimo- 

himftlf  in  claffical  learning,  and  completed  a  re-  ny  of  refpeft,  from  a  foreign  nati on,  ana  rrotn 

guUr  x:aurfe  of  philofophy.  The  law  feems  to  fuch  an  umverntv,  cannot  perhaps  be  produced 

Save  bee  n  his  own  choice ;  and  to  thU  fcience  he  in  the  mcd.ca  biography  of  Great  Br.tam u  Dr 

turned  his  attention  with  an  ardour  peculiar  to  Pitcairne's  well  known  political  P"n?PlfJ 

himfelf.   He  purfued  it  with  foinuch  fntenfenefc,  ded  him  from  promotion  at  home :  he  tr^refore 

ihat  his  health  began  to  be  impaired.  On  this  ac  accepted  the  invitation  "™J$™J  g 

it;oynt,  hi.  phyfician.  advifed  him  to  fet  out  for  the  16th  of  April  1691,  delivered  at  Leyden  Ml 

ihe  foi#th  of  France.   By  the  time  be  reached  Pa-  elegant  and  mafterly  inaugural  oration  :  Orafi* 


fri?,  he  «  aa  happily  fo  far  recovered,  that  he  dtf- 


ftw  opnditur  medldnam  ab  omni  pbih/opborum  jea* 
ierW»ed4orenew'hi8ftuii*e»;  but  being  inform-  tft  libertm.  He  &k}'^^l™™J*^J* 
U       Jhere  was  ro  able  profeffor  of  l.w  in  that  hce  at  Leyden  fo  ai  to  anlwer  the  "^gjg^ 
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Kpe&tUoDS.   He  taught  with  a  perfpicuity  and  ful  tat  ions  from  abroad ;  and  no  one  from  all  ac- 

loquenoe  which  met  witn  univerfal  applaufe.  counts,  ever  praaifed  with  greater  tagachy  and 

it  the  fame  time,  he  was  not  more  celebrated  as  fuccefs.   The  emoluments  of  his  profeffion  muft 

profeflbr  than 'as  a  practical  pbyfician;  and  not-  have  been  great ;  but  his  chanties  art  known  to 

ritMtanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  buiinefs  in  have  been  correfpondent.   The  poflStffion  of  mo- 

•oth  tbefc  characters,  he  found  IctTure  to  publifh  ney  he  poftponed  to  more  liberal  objects :  he  col* 

everal  treatifet  .on I  the  circulation,  and  feme  o-  lected  one  of  the  fineft  private  libraries  in  the 

her  of  the  mo  ft  important  parts  of  the  animal  world;  which  was  pure  ha  fed  after  his  death,  by 

conomy .   Previoufly  to  this  be  had  married  a  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.   Notwithstanding  the  fa* 

laughter  of  Col.  James  Hay  of  Pitfour,  by  whom  tigues  he  underwent  in  the .exercife  of  his  profef- 

m  had  two  children,  who  died  young.   At  the  fion,  his  constitution  was  naturally  .delicate.  A- 

lofe  of  the  feffion  he  fet  out  for  Scotland,  with  bout  the  beginning  of  October 1713,  be  became 

n  intention  of  returning  in  time  for  the  fucceed-  affected  with  bislaft  illnefs ;  and  on  the  43d  he 

ng  one.  On  bis  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  .died,  regretted  by  fcience  as  its  ornament,  by  hia 

Archibald  Stevenfon,  the  object  of  hie  journey,  her  country  as  its  boaft,  and  by  humanity  as  its 

■c !  at  ions  would  on  no  account  cemfeut  to  part  with  friend.  The  preieut  noble  family  of  Kelly  are  hia 

iim  again..  He  was  therefore  reluctantly  obliged  defendants.   Some  anonymous  publications  are 

o  remain;  and. ike  wrote  the  univerftty  a  polite  attribnted  to  Dr  Pitcairne,  particularly  a  treatife 

ipology,  which  was  received  with  the  utmoft  re-  De  Legihtu  HutorU  Natmrakj,  &c. ;  but  the  only 

fret.   He  even  declined  the  moft  flattering  folici*  ones  be  thought  proper  to  legitimate,  are  bit  Dif- 

ationt  and  tempting  offers  to  fettle  in  London.  fertationtj  Medic*,  and  a  (hort  eflay  De  Salute. 

ndeed  he  iboo  came  in  to  that  exteafive  practice  PiTCaiaw>Gaaan,  a  village  of  Perthfliire,  in  the 

0  which  his  abilities  entitled  him,  and  was  alfo  parifh  of  Redgorton. 

rppointed  titular  profeflbr  of  medicine  in  the  Pitcaixn's  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific 

mtverfity  of  Edinburgh,   in  a  fcience  fo  flowly  Ocean,  6  or  7  miles  long  and  a  broad.  It  has  neither 

>rogreffive  as  that  of  medicine,  Dr  Pitcairne  did  river  nor  harbour,  but  high  mountains,  which  are 

1  great  deal.  By  labouring  in  vain  for  truth  in  vifiblc  at  45  miles  diftance.  All  the  8.  coaft  is 
me  road,  he  faved  many  the  fame  drudgery,  and  rocky.  Lon.  133. 11.  W.  Lat.  aj.  a*  8. 

hereby  (bowed  the  neccfiity  of  another.  He  not  PITCAITHLY.  See  Pitkbathly. 

>nly  exploded  many  falfe  notions  of  the  chemifts  ■    (1.)  •  PITCH,  n.f.  [pic.  Sax.  pi*.  Lat.)  1.  The 

ind  Galeniftt,  which  prevailed  in  bit  time,  but  refin  of  the  pine  extracted  by  fire  and  infpiflated. 


n any  of  thofe  too  of  his  own  fed.  In  particular, 
le  fhowed  the  abfurdity  of  referring  all  difeafet 
ind  their  cures,  to  an  alkali  or  an  acid.  He  refu- 
sed the  idea  of  fecretion  being  performed  by  pores 


—They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled*  Prov. 
A  rainy  vapour 
Comes  on  at  blacke  at  pitch.  Chapman. 
— Of  air  and  water  mixed  together,  and  confu- 


liffercntly  fhaped;  Bellini's  opinion  of  effervef-  med  with  fire,  it  made  a  black  colour;  as  in  char 
ences  in  ike  animal  fpirits  with  the  blood,  and   coal,  oil,  pitch,  and  links.  Pcatham.— 


Horclli's  of  air  entering  the  blood  by  refpi  ration, 
tie  proved  the  continuity  of  the  arteries  and 
reins ;  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
bowed  that  the  blood  flows  from  a  f mailer  capa- 
:ity  into  a  larger  ;  that  the  aorta,  with  refpeft 
to  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  the  apex  of  a  cone.  In 
this  therefore  be  may  be  confide  red  at  the  latent 
faring  of  the  difcoveries  respecting  the  powers 
moving  the  blood.  He  introduced  a  simplicity 
of  prefer ipti on  unknown  in  pharmacy  before  his 
time  ;  and  fuch  wat  the  ft  ate  of  medicine  in  thit 
country,  that  fear  eel  y  have  the  works  of  any  co- 
temporary  or  preceding  author  being:  thought 
worthy  even  of  prefervation.  At  to  the  errors  of 
hia  philoiophy,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no 
theory  hat  at  yet  flood  the  teft  of  many  years  in 
an  enlightened  period.  His  own  hung,very  loofely 
ibout  him ;  and  the  prcfent  generally  received 
practice  differs  from  his  very  little  in  reality.  He 
treated  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic  difeafet  by 
bleeding,  purging*  and  bliftchng,  a»  ha.  bean  done 
uuiformly  and  folely  on  the  different  theories 


A  veffcl  fmearM  round  with  pitch.  Milton. 
a.  [From  pithy  Fr.  Skinner. \  Any  degree  of  eleva- 
tion or  height.—- 

Weak  fhe  makes  ftrong,  and  ftrong  things 
r<         does  increafe, 

I    Till  it  the  pitch  of  higheft  praifc  exceed .  Spcnf. 
How  high  a  pitch  his  rcfolution  {bars.   Shai . 
Mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  miftrefs, 
And  mount  her  pitch.  Shai,  T.  Andre*. 

...  Between  two  hawks,  which  fliea  the  higher 

•  •         pitch,  .  . 

I  have  perhaps  fome  (hallow  judgment.  Shai. 

That  grcate  worke  maintainet  a  pitch  above 
All  mortal  powers. .      .  Chapman. 
*  u  JDriv'n  headlong  4rom  the  pitch  of  faetv'n, 
down       '\  *  ^ 
Into  this  deep.  -  >    Milton* j  Par.  UJ. 

—Others  expectation  was  railed  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  probably  it  would.  Hammond.—     1  /  •'.> 
Cannons  (hoot  the  higher  pitcbej,  •  - 
The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches.  Hud*. 
— -Alcibiadet  wat  one  of  the  beft  orators  of  bit 


fine*.,  J&h  method  of  adminilteriqg.  mercury  and   age,  notwithstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learn  - 
the,  bark  is  obferved  at  this  day ;  and  with  refijxft  iag  wat  at  the  higheft  pitch.  Addifon'j  Whig  Ex- 
to  febrile,  nervous,  glandular,  and  dropfical  affoc-  ammer.  3.  Higheft  rife.   Not  ufed.—  . 
tiorts,  'they  teem  to  be  aa  often  the  opprobriums  \  *    A  beauty  waining,  and  diftrefled  widow, 
of  the  art  n6w  at  they  were  then.  Dr  Pitcairne      Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  hit  thoughts 
was  univerfaily  confidcred  as  the  firft  phyfician  of     To  bafe  declenfioo.  .  v  Shai. 

his  time.  No  one  appears  ever  to  have  had  fo  4.  State  with  refpect  to  lowneft  or  height.— 
much  practice  in  (his  country,  or.  fo, many  can-  ,      Prom  this  bigb  pitch  let  us  defcend.  Milt. 
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By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wood'rous  '      v  \  .  ,Vr-q     When- the  v«9©r        j  " 

glqryy  .                .;„.,«>  »  ■   ,tf.  Had  cooquerM  Thebes,  be  upon  Use 

To  lo weft  /«va  of  abj«a  fortune  fall'n.     Milt.  plain  3.>»  fc  ."j 

j.  8ize ;  ft  at u  re.—                  »»«•**;  r-^f-.  His  mighty  catnpi      .    Drjdm's  Nights  Trnie. 

  That  infernal  monfler—  To  ChaffiV pleating  plains  be  took  his  way, 

.  •  *G an  high  advance  fan  broad  difcolonred  breaft  There  pitch' d  hit  ten  1 3.  Drydcr 

Above  his  wonted  pit  eh.            to    N  Spenjer.  •     Their  proud  foea  in  pticb'd  pavihons  lay. 

It  is  of  Inch  a  fpacious  lofty  pitch,   <•    i:  : .  cJ  ~  «  Lhydcn. 

Your  roof  were  not  fufficient  to  contain  it.  Shah.  n.  To  order  .regularly. — He  defcribeth  the  man- 
So  like  fn  perfon,  garb  and  pitch,  ner  how  .to  pitch  a  field.  Hooker.— One  pitched 
'Twasiiard  t'  interpret  which  wu  which.  Hud.  battle  would  determine  the  rate  of  the  Spanifh 
6.  Degree;  rate—                   ■  continent.  Addifon.  •  $.  To  throw  headlong;  to 

Manflaughter  fhall  be  held  the  higheft  pitch  caft  forward/-*  n;r 

Qf  human  glory.          •?                   Milton.  They'll  not  -pitch  me?  t»*  mire.  Shah.  Temp. 

.  Our  refident  Tom '  —They  would  wreftle,  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a 

From  Venice  is  come;  .          •»  i  whole  afternoon.  Spectator.    4.  To  fmear  with 

-    5  Talka  at  the  time  pitch,               » .'Pitch.  Lat.  from  the  noun. Jr- 

.      16  as  wife,  is  as  rich.                    Denbtm.  '  'The  />/r<vWvefl«Is  glide  with  eafy  force.  Dryd. 

.    >  No        of  glory  from  the  grate  is  free.  —Some  pitch  the  ends  of  the  timber  m  the  walls, 

.vi  *          ,*.»          .  ««■         »j       .  •     Waller,  to  preferve  them  from  the  mortar,  Moston'i  Afr- 

— Evangelical  innocence  amounts  to  fuch  a  pitch  ebon.  Ex.— I  pitched  over  the  convex  my  thinly, 

of  righteoufnefts  ae  we  call  fmccrity.  South—  by  dropping  melted  pitch  upon  it.  Nemrttmfs  Of- 

When  the  fun's  heat  is  thus  far  advanced* 'tis  but  ticks.   5.  To  darken. —  •  >  »• 

juft  come  up  to  the  pitch  of  another  fet  of  vege-  The  ah*  hath  ftarv'd  the  rose*  in  her  checks, 

tables.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hi/I.  And  piteVd  the  liry  tioaure  of  her  face.  Shai. 

(4.)  Pitch  ( O  1, 4ef.  1.)  Is  a  tenacious  oily  fub-  .  ■               Sbon  he  found 

ftance  drawn  chiefly. from  pines  and  firs,  and  ufed  ■■    The  welkin  pitch' d  with  fullen  cloud.  Addifa. 

in  (hipping,  medicine/and  various  arts :  it  is  more  6.  To  pave.  Ainfaorth. . 

Sroperly  tar  infpiflated  by  boiling  k  over  a  flow  (»;)  *  To  Pitch.  V-  n.   1.  To  light;  to  drop, 

re.   See  Tar.   The  beft  black  pitch  is  made  of  —Take  a  branch  6f  the  tree  whereon  they  pitch, 

the  refufe  of  rofin  and  turpentine,  fuch  as  will  and.  wipe  the  hive  clean.  Mortimer,   a*  To  fall 

not;paft  through  the  ftraw  nitre,  and  the  cuttings  headlong,-^         u  - 

around  the  incinoo  on  the  tree.   Thefe  materials  Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  bead, 

are  put  Into  a  boiler  6  or  7  feet  in  circumference,  He  quiverM  with  his  feeti  and  lay  for  dead, 

and  8  or  10  feet  high.   Fuel  ia  laid  around  the  1  .  '  -  Drydeu. 

tops  *od  the  materials,  aa  they  melt,  flow  through  3.  To  fix  choice ;  with  upon.— 

a  channel  cut  in  the  fire-place  into  a  tub  half  filled  They're  all  alike,  yet  we  (ball  pitch 

with  water.  It  is  then  very  red  and  almoft  liquid.  On  one  that  fits  our  purpofe.  HstdHrai. 

To  give  this  a  proper  confidence,  it  is  put  in  a  —A  free  agent  will  pitch  upon  fuch  a  part  in  bis 

cauldron  placed  in  a  furnace,  -and  boiled  down  choice.  More. —  I  pitched  upon  this  confideration 

«in  the  fame  manner  as  rofin,  but  it  requires  much  that  parents  owe  their  children  fptrituat  contnbu- 

lefs  precaution  and  double  the  time.    It  is  then  tion  to  their  mind.  Dighy—Tht  covetous  man 

poured  into  moulds  of  earth,  and  forms  the  beft  came  by  degvees  to  pitch  upon  one  thing  after  ano- 

black  pitch.                        .  *  thor.  UEJlrange*— Pitch  upon  the  beft  couife  of 

(3-)Pitch,  BAST*aD,a'roixture  of  colophony,  life,  and  tuftom  will  render  rrthe  moft  eafy.  Td- 

blaafc  pitch,  and  tar.    They  are  boiled  down  to-  lot/on. — I  tranflated  Chaucer,  and  amongft  the  reft 

get  her  and^put  Into  a  barrel  of  pine  wood,  form-  pitched  on  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale;  Dryd**-  4.  To 

wg,  when  mixed  in  equal  portions,  a  very  liquid  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation.-J-They  pitched 

fubftance  called  in  France  bray  gras.   If  it  is  de-  by  Emmaus  in  the  plain,  t  Mat.  iii.  40. 

fired  of  a  thicker  eOnfiftenee,  a-  greater  proportion  *  PITCH£R.  n.f.  [pic her,  French.]  a.  An  ear- 

of  colophony  is  added,  and  it  is  caft  intctnoulds.  then  veffelt  'i  water  pot/**     •?  -  1  > 

J*  Pitch,  Fossil,  or  >    See  Minfr  a  log  y,  With  fudden  fear  her  pitcher  down  fhe  threw 

\.)  Pitch,  Mineral.  J  Part  ft.  Chap.  VI.  And  fled  away.  1   "  *~  •  $pe*/er. 

.  111.  sp.  4.  and  Petroleum.  >■  Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants. 

' *  -'if.)  Pitch  Stone.  See  MinfRaLOgy,  Part  II.  .iji  vttiwH^           *         r.t^  Shai. 

Chap.  IV.  Oafs' t:  Ord:\.  Gen.  Il.  S/f,  5.  *  w|     ft  We  read  of  kings,  and  godl,  that  kaodb/ 

(1.)  ♦  To  PitcK.  «.  a.  preteriw  pitched;  parti-  •• '    took  ■         1  "»    r  .T— 

ciple^/«W,  anciently  ptgbt.-  See  Pioht.  [oppie-  »  A  fkobtr^  fill'd  with  water,  txom  the  brook. 

"  tiare,  Italian.]  -  T.  To  fix ;  to  plaHtt—  iwovof  J  .  n,ft.i.    ,%}  iiu  v>.a  tr.  '{'...rCntm* 

•  '■  On  DaTdan  plairrt  the  Greeksdo^nvA   -  '^-Pyrelcus'  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting aO 

Their  brave-paviliqna.     Shah.  Troil*  and  Crrff.  bafc^thlnlfs  j''  as  eartberi  pitchers  and  a  scullery. 

Sharp  ftakesi  piuekt  out  of  hedges,  •  •  Peacham  on  Drawing.-*  "  *   v 

Theyi  pitched  In  the  ground.    '  Shak.  Henry  VI.  "     xAjht  may"  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry. 

'     T  Me  oounfelled  how  to  hunt  bis g^me,     •  '  V  »  "  *  •  Dryden. 

What  dart  to  caft,  what  net,  what  toil  to  pitch,  a.  An  tnftrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in  which 

•  V       ■'     •■          ■  •  -         •  patrfax.  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed.— To  the  hflls  poles  muft 

.  Mahometes  pitched  his  tenU  in  a  little  mea-  be  fet  deep  in  the  ground,  with  a  fquare  iron  pit- 

'»        dow.                                    Knollcs.  cher  or  crow.  MorU  Huh. 

♦  PITCHFORK. 
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*  PITCHF  OKK.  n.f.\pitcb  and  >ri/j  A  fork  variegated  Hthamhrai ;  in  the  fecond  he  reckons 
rith  which  corn  is  thrown  upon  the  wiggosiv--  7  ▼arteties,  beginning  with  the  litkantbrux  eleganti 
In  old  lord  in  Leicefterfh ire  amufed  himfelf  With  ftruSura,  to  that  facie  granulosa  : and  be  form* 
nending  pitchforks  and  fpades.  S<wift.     •  1    *  the  4th  clafs  with  the. earthy  and  poorer  kinds 

*  PITCHINESS.  *./  [from  ijliM  Blacknefa ;  of  foffil  coals.  He  fee  mi,  however,  to  have  been 
Urknefe.        «\  «c-  1  ;  ;  .v   "<d  '.11111*1  puxxled  with  the  Oaty  coals,  as  he  ranges  them 

PITCHING,  «./.  in  fea-affurs,  may  be  defined  in  a  Separate  clafs,  perhaps  to  fhelter  himfelf  from 

he  vertical  vibration  which  the  length  of  a  (hip  the  critical  objections  of  thole  numerous  fuperfj- 

makes  about  her  centre  of  gravity  t  o?  the  move-  cial  naturaliftv  who  Only  look  for  the  apparent 

■nent  by  wh  ich  fhe  plunges  her  head  and  after-part  configuration,  without  almoft  any  regard  to  the 

iltemately  into  the  hollow  of  the  ft*.   This  mo-  component  parts  of  foffile.   ThaT coal- trade  ie  of 

tion  may  proceed  from  two  caufes :  toe  waves  infinite. importance  to  Great  Britain,  which  never 

which  agitate  the  ve(Tet ;  arid  the  wind  upon  the  could  have  arrived  at  its  pre  fen  t  commercial  emi- 

fails,  which  makes  her  ftoop  to  every  blaft  thereof,  nence  without  it  ^  and  this-  eminence  it  will  be 

I*he  fir*  abfolntely  depends  upon  the  agitation  of  impofiible  to  retain  if  coal  Zhou  id  ever  become 

the  fea,  and  is  not  fufceptible  of  inquiry  ;  and  the  fcarce.  This  we  truft  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe, 

fecond   is  occafioned  by  the  inclination  of  the  though  Mr  Williams  expreffes  great  fears  for  it, 

nafts,  and  may  be  (ubmitted  to  certain  eftablifli-  and  informs  us  that  at  Newcaftle  and  in  many 

c  d  maxims.   When  the  wind  acts  upon  th  e  fails,  parts  of  Scotland  t  he  mines  neat  the  fea  ire  already 

the  maft  yieldt  t»«Itr  effort,  with  an  Inclination  wafted,  the  firft  confluence  of  which  mnft  be  an 

which  irtcreaiw  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  enormous  rife  in  the  price.  See  his  obfervattons 

maft,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  on  this  ftfbjeA  in  bis  Natural  Hijhry  of  the  Mine- 

coraparative  weight  and  dlftributiori  of  fh*  fhip's  ral  Kingdom ,  p.  156,  &c.   This  author  fays,  that 

lading.    The  repulfion  Of  the  water,  to  the  effort  coal  was  not  discovered  till  between  the  middle 

of  gravity,  oppofes  itfelf  to  this  inclination,  or  at  of  the  tath  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries: 

leaft  fu  Mains  it,  by  as  much  as  the  repulfion  ex-  it  is  therefore,  according  to  hint,  400  years  ft  nee 

ceeds  the  momentum,  or  ajbfolute  effort  of  the  it  was  firft  difcovered  in  Britain,  but  they  have 

maft,  upon  which  the  wind  operates.    At  the  not  been  in  common  ufe  for  more  than  aoo  years, 

end  of  each  blaft,  when  the  wind  fufoends  its  ac-  The  fame  author  gives  us  many  pertinent  obferva- 

tion,  this  repulfion  lifts  the  veffel ;  and  thefe  fuc-  tiont  on  the  appearances  and  indications  of  coal, 

ceffive  inclinations  and  repulfion 3  produce  the  instructions  about  Ik-arching  for  it,  remarks  on 

movement  of  pitching,  which  is  very  inconvenient;  falfe  and  doubtful   fymptoros  of  coal;  for  all 

and,  when  it.  is  confiderable,  will  greatly  retard  which,  together  with  his  observations  on  the  dif- 

the  courfe,  as  weft  as  endanger  the  maft,  and  ferent  kinds  of  Scots  coaS  we  refer  our  readers  to 

ftrain  the  reflet.  the  work  itfelf  J  the  firft  part  of  which,  occupying 

•  PITCHY,  adj.  [from  pitch.]  1.  Smeared  with  the  largeft  proportion  of  the  firft  volume,  is  upon 

pitch.—  '  ' "  the  ftrata  of  eta/,  and  on  the  concomitant  ft  rat  a. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  cov'rings  wafh'd  See  auo  Co  a  leu  v.      .      u  u;.* 
away,  PITBA.   See  Pithba,  N°  i — 4. 

Now  yield.  Dryden.      PITfiOTJ,  an  lOand,  near  the  coaft  of  Cbma. 

a.  Having  the  qualities  of  pitch.— Native  petro-  Lon.  137.  o.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  ae.  ao.  N. 
leum  is  no  other  than  this  very  pitchy  fubftance,      •WwXBi  "ddj'i  [from  pitj.J   1.  Sorrowful; 

drawn  forth  of  the  ftrata  by  the  water.  Woodward  'mournful  ;  exciting  pity. — 
on  Foffih.    3.  Black  t  dark  j  difmal.—           '3  •  When  they  heard  that  piteous  (trained  voice, 

Night  is  fled,-  In  hafte  for  Took  their  rural  merriment.'  Spenftr. 

Whofe pitcbj  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth.  Shak.  -      The  moft  arch  deed  of  piteous  maffacre, 
I  will  fort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee.     Henry  VI.      That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Rich.  HI. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  fomettmes  appears.         Which  when  Deucalion  with  a  piteous  look 

Prior.      Beheld,  he  Wept.  .  Dryden. 

(1.)  •  PITCOAL.  n.f.  [pit  and  coal.)   Foffile  a.  Companionate;  tender.— 
coal.— The  beft  fuel  is  peat,  the  next  charcoal         Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  Twain, 
made  of  pitcoal  or  cinders.  Mort.  Hufb.  Prior. 
(a.)  Pit-coal,  or  Stone  coal.  See  Chemis- 


try,  Index i  Coal,  Lithanthkax,  Minera-  A  (hsggy  tap'ftry.           "«  -Pipers  Duneiad. 

Logy,  Part  II.  Chap.  VI.  Gen.  IV.  Part  IH,  Cbap.  3  Wretched ;  paltry ;  pitiful.-^ 

Ill,  and  Xylanthrax.   Mr  Bertrand  reduces  Piteous  amends !  uolefs      '  : 

all  kinds  of  coals  to  fix  general  clafTes,  vis.   t.  Be  meant  our  grand  foe.   "      Miff.  Par.  Loft. 


Lithanthrax  ligneus ;  a.  Petrofus ;  3.  Terreftris ;  •  PITEOUSLY.  adv.  [from  piteous:]   In  a  pi- 

4.  Piceus;  t.  Foffilis;  6.  Mineralifatus.  He  fays,  teous  manner. —                   ••  ,:j 

that  the  Scots  coals  are  heavier,  and  burn  not  fo  Ruthful  to  hear,  yet' piteouftj  perform 'd.  Sbak. 

well  as  tbofe  of  Newcaftle;  that  thofe  of  Liege  *  PITEOUSNESS.  »./.  [from  piteous.]  Sor- 

burn  quicker ;  and  thofe  from  Braffac  in  Auvergne,  ro wfulnefs ;  tendernefs. 

and  from  La  Fofle,  burn  with  a  more  agreeable  *  PITFALL,  n.f.  [pit  and /a//.]  A  pit  dug  and 

flame,  &c.   But  Mr  Morand,  in  his  Nomenclature  covered,  into  which  a  paffenger  falls  unexpectedly. 

Raifounec%  diftributes  all  forts  of  pit-coals  into  4  Poor  bird !  thoud'ft  nerer  fear  the  net  nor 

dafTes :  In  the  firft  he  places  nine  varieties,  begin-  lime,  "s 

ning  with  the  gagas  or  fuccinum  nigrum*  to  the  The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.              Sbak.  Macb. 

'  —Thieves 
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pit        (  m  ) 

— Thievea  dig  concealed  pitfalls  in  hi g  w ay .  Sandiu  buried 
—Thefe  hidden  pitfalls  were  fet  thick  at  the  en* 

trance  of  the  bridge.  Addifon.    lr.il         a>.^  ^ 
(i.)  •  PITH. »./.         Dutcb*J   i.  The, man 
row  of  the  plant:  the  foft  pact  in  trie  mid  ft  of 
the  wood*— If  a  cion,  fit  to  be  fet  in  the  ground. 


P  I!  T* 


fuck  times  to  throw  off  hit  burden. 

$£C*.      ,  >  ...  !  I.,  l  it      it    .     .  ■ 

•  PITHIMf.  adv.  [from         With  ftrengtb  | 
with  cogeney »  . with  force.  .    '  :  »; 
»  PITHINESS,  n.  /.  [from  ^%.) 


bath  the  pith  finely  taken  forth,  and  not  akoge-  ftrength^-No  left  defenreth  hi*  wittinefs  in  deT> 

ther,  butfomeof  it  left,  it  will  bear  ft  fruit  with  Cog,  biB^i«^  in  uttering,  his  complaint  of  lo*r. 

riule  or  no  core.  Baton's  Nat. Hift*—  i  i  fo  lov dy.  Spunk '»«•.» 

Her  folid  bones  convert  to  folid  wood,       i      PITHIV1ERS,  a,  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  lap  her  blood.  of  the  Eoirei  *i  miles  ENE.  of  Orleans,  and  sj 

...I,   Dryden,  NW.  of  Montargis. 

ft.  Marrow.—  .      *  PITHLESS,  adj.  [from  pitb.]  1.  Wanting 

As  doth  the  pith,  which  left  our  bodies  flack,  pith ;  wanting  Arength.— 
Strings  faft  tbe  little  bones  of  neck  and  back ;  Weak  (boulders  over- born  with 

So  by  the  foul  doth  death  firing  heav'n  and  earth.  grief   

Donne.      And  pi  thief t  arms. 

— The  vertebres  are  all  perforated  in  the  middle,  a.  Wanting  energy;  wanting  force, 
with  a  large  bole  for  the  fpinal  marrow  or  pith  to      P1THO,  in  the  mythology,  the  goddefa  of  per 

pafs  along.  Ray,   3.  Strength  \  force.— Pitb  in  fuafion  among  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Mer 


Scotland  is  ftifi  retained  as  denoting  ftrength, 
either  corporeal  or  intellect uaU  as,  that  defies 
all  your  pith.—  .'-.«•, 

Guarded  with  grand fi res,  babies  and  old  wo- 
meo,  ?  1  • 

Or  pafs'd,  or  not  «rriv'd  to  pitb  and  puiflancc. 

Sbak. 


cury  and  Venus.  She  waa  reprefented  with  a 
diadem  on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  man.  One  of  her  arms  appeared 
raifed  as  in  tbe  attitude  of  an  orator  haranguing  in 
a  public  affembly ;  and  with  tbe  other  (be  holds  a 
thunderbolt  and  fetters,  made  with  flowers,  to 
fignify  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  the  attraction 
Since  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feren  years  pith,   of  eloquence.  A  caduceus,  as  a  fymbol  of  per- 

Sbak.  fuafion,  appears  at  her  feet,  with  tbe  writings  of 
Energy ;  cogency ;  fulnefs  of  fentiment ;  clofe-   Demoft henes  and  Cicero,  the  two  moft  celebrated 
and  vigour  of  thought  and  ftyfe.  5.  Weight ;  orators  among  the  ancients,  who  uoderftood  bow 
lent ;  principal  part .—  to  command  the  attention  of  their  audience,  and 


to  roufe  and  animate  their  various 
PITHOEUS.  SecPiTHOtJ. 
PITHOLAUS,  and  LvcoFHftO*,  two  nobles  of 
Pherse,  who  killed  the  tyrant  Alexander,  and  feixed 
the  kingdom  ;  but  were  expelled  by  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon.  .  , 

PITHOM,  one  of  the  cities  which  the  Ifraelitei 


That's  my  pith  of  bufioefc.   ,  Shah. 
Enterprizes  of  great  pitb  and  moment.  Shah. 
4.  The  quinteffence ;  the  Chief  part.— 
The  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lets  it  feed  .  . 
Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.  Hamlet. 
(a.)  Pith,  in  vegetation,  is  the  foft  fpongy  fub- 
ftance  conUined  in  the  central  parts  of  plants  and   built  for  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  ti.) 
trees.  their  fervitode.  This  is  probably  the  fame  city 

( 1.)  PITHEA,  Pkta,  or  Pit e a,  a  province  of  with  Patbumot,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which 
Swedifh  Lapland,  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Lula,  or  be  places  upon  the  canal  made  by  the  kings  Ne- 
Luhlia,  E.  by  Bothnia,  S.  by  Uh ma  or  Elma,  and  cho  and  Darius  to  join  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile, 
W.  by  Norway.  '         and  confequently  with  the  Mediterranean.  There 

(a.)  Pith  k  a,  a  river  which  runs  acrof*  the  above  was  an  arm  of  the  Nile  called  Patbmetiau9  Pb*t- 
province,  and  falls  into  tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  miens,  Pbatniem,  or  Pbataitiou.    Bochart  (ays, 

(3.)  Pit  he  a,  or  Pit  e  a,  the  capital  of  the  above  that  Pitbom  and  Raamfes  are  about  five'  leagues 
province,  (N°  1.)  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri-   above  the  divifion  of  tbe  Nile,  and  beyond  this 


ver,  (N°  a.)  on  a  fmall  Wand  which  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  and  a  fchool,  the  ftreets  run  in  parallel 
lines,  but  the  church  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
bridge.  It  is  80  miles  SW.  of  Tornea.  Lon.  t%. 
40.  E.  Lat.  63.  1 1  -  N. 

(4.)  Pith  i a,  Old,  a  town  in  the  above  pro* 
vince,  3  miles  above  Pitbea,  which  was  built  by 
Cuflavus  Adolphuain  i6ai,  but  was  totally  burnt 
in  1666}  on  which  the  new  town  (N°  3.)  waa 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Old  Pithea,  how- 
ever, is  now  a  large  village,  confiding  of  a  great 
number  of  houfes,  (Scattered  irregularly  on  a  fine 
common. 


river :  but  this  affertiqn  has.  no  proof  from  anti- 
quity. Marfham  will  have  Pi  thorn  to  be  the  fame 
as  Pelvsium  pr  Damiktta. 

PITHOU,  or  Pithoeus,  Peter,  a  Frenchman 
of  great  literary  eminence,  defcended  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  Troy  ei 
in  Z09.  He  firft  ftudied  at  Troyea,  and  after* 
wards  at  Paris,  where  be  became  the  fcholar  and 
friend  of  Turnebus.  Having  acquired  the  lan- 
guages and  belles  lettres,  be  was  placed  under  Cu- 
jacius  at  Bourges  to  ftudy  civil  law,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Valence.  In  1560,  he  returned  to 
Paris.  In  1563,  he  publifhed  Adwrfarla  Suhftava, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  and  exten- 


P1THECUSA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  on  the  c 0.1ft  five  fame  fie  afterwards  acquired.  Soon  after  this, 

of  Etruria,  anciently  called  JF.ru  aria,  with  a  town  Henry  III.  advanced  him  to  fome  confiderabk 

fo  named  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.   It  was  fub-  polls ;  in  which,  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  be  acquit 

ject.  to  earthquakes,  and  had  a  volcano ;  which  led  ted  himfelf  moft  honourably.    Either  through 

aaythologifts  to  fay,  that  the  g:ant  Typhon  was  thefe  favours  or  through  fear,  he  abjured  the  pro- 
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eftant  religion,  and  embraced  the  Catholic.  He  ptrhapt  to  fpin  out  his  days  and  himfelf  into  on* 

ifttrwarde  attended  the  duke  of  Montmorency  pitiful  controverted  concluGon.  South. — Sin  can 

t»to  England.   Henry  III.  and  IV.  were  greatly  pleafe  no  longer,  than  for  that  pitiful  (pact  of  time 

>bliged  to  him  for  combating  the  League  in  the  while  it  is  committing.  South. -^U  thefe  piufut 

no  ft  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other  fervicea.  (hanks  were  anfwerable  to  tbi>  branching  head,  f 

Pit  hoc  us  died  upon  hia  birth -day  in  1596,  leaving  ihould  defy  all  n.y  enemies.   VE/lran^e.— What 

behind  him  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  in  1579,  entertainment  can  be  raifed  from  fo  pitiful  a  ma- 


ind  fome  children.  Thuanus  fays  he  was  the 
noft  accompli (hed  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
ived. '  He  collected  a  very  valuable  library,  con- 
aining  a  variety  of  rare  MSS.  as  well  as  printed 
)ooka.    He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works 

j pan  law,  hiftory,  and  clafltcal  literature ;  and  he  fully ;  in  a  manner  that  moves  com[ 
5a ve  fevcral  new  and  correct  editions  of  ancient  He  beat  him  moft  pitifully.  Sbak. 
writers.  He  was  the  firft  who  made  the  world  — When  any  great  event  has  been  upon  them,  they 
icquainted  with  the  Fables  of  Pbstdrus ;  which,  would  figh  and  groan  as  pitifully  as  other  men. 
together  with  the  name  of  their  author,  were  ut-  Tillotfon.   3.  Contemptibly;  dd'picably*— Thofc 


chine,  where  we  fee  the  fuccefe  of  the  battle  front 
the  beginning.  Dry  den  s  Dei.  to  Jut. 

*  PITIFULLY,  adv.  [from  pitiful.]  1.  With 
pity ;  with  companion. — Pitifully  behold  the  fbr- 
rows  of  our  hearts.   Comm.  Prayer.   %.  Mourn* 


author,  were  ut- 
terly unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  publifhed  from 
a  MS.  of  his. 

*  PITHY,  adj.  [from  pith.]    1.  Confifting  of 
pith. — The  pithy  fibres  brace  and  flitch  together 
the  ligneous  in  a  plant.   Grenv'j  Cofmol.—  . 
The  Herefbrdian  plant  that  likes 
T'  approach  the  quince,  and  th'  elder's  pithy 
ftem.  Philip,. 
a.  Strong;  forcible;  energetick.— - 

Yet  fhe  with  pithy  words,  and  counfel  fad, 


Tillotfon.  3.  Contemptibly;  dd'picai 
men,  who  give  themfelves  airs  of  bravery  on  re- 
fleeting  upon  the  laft  fcenes  of  others,  rnay  behave/ 
the  moft  pitifully  in  their  own.  Clarijfa. 

•  PITIFULNESS.  n.f.  ifrom  pitiful]  1.  Tcn- 
dernefs;  mercy;  compaffion. — Batilius  giving 
infinite  terms  of  praifes  to  Zelmane's  valour  in 
conquering,  and  pitifulneft  in  pardoning,  com* 
manded  no  more  words  to  be  made  of  it.  Sidney* 
i.  Defpicablenefs ;  contempt ibtenefs. 
PITICLIANO,  a  town  and  fortrefa  of  Etruria, 


Still  ftrove  their  fudden  rages  to  revoke.  Spenfer.   43  miles  ENE.  of  Orbitelio. 


I  muft  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
More  plcafant,  pithy  f  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any. 

Many  nrctttby  faws  concerning 
The  worth  of  aftrologic  learning.  Hudibrai. 
This  pithy  fpeech  prevailed,  and  all  agreed. 

Dry  den. 

—  Goodman  Fact  was  very  fhort,  but  pithy. 

PITHYN1A,  an  ancient  name  of  Chios. 

P1THYUSA.  See  Mii.f.tvs,  N°  ». 

PITI,  a  town  of  Thibet,  104  miles  S.  of  Lauc. 

*  PITIABLE,  adj.  [phoyabletVu  from  pity.] 
Deferving  pity. — The  pitiable  perfona  relieved, 
are  conftaotly  under  your  eye.  Atterbury. 

*  PITIABLE  NESS.  n.f.  [from  pitiable.)  State 
of  deferving  pity. — For  the pitiablcneft  of  his  igno- 
rance and  unwilled  miftake,  bis  negleft  thereof 
may  be  excufed.  Ketthrvrell. 


PITIHEMPO,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  in  Thibet, 
which  bounds  that  country  on  the  NW. 

*  PIT1LESLY.  adv.  [from  pitilef,.]  Without 
mercy. 

*  PITILESNESS.  n.f.  Unmerctfulnefa. 

*  PITILESS,  adj.  [(rota  pity.]  Wanting  pityj 
wanting  compaffion  ;  mercilefs. — 

Fair,  be  ye  Aire,  but  proud  and  pitileft* 
As  is  a  ftorm.  Spenfer, 
Had  ft  thou  in  perfon  n?*er  offended  me, 
'  Even  for  his  fake  am  I  now  pitileft.  Shah 
'  Mt  chance,  1  fee, 
Hath  made  ev  n  pity  piliiefs  in  thee.  Fairfax, 

Upon  my  livid  lips  beftow  a  kifs, 
Nor  fear  your  kiffes  can  reftore  my  breath; 
Even  you  arc  not  more  pitileft  than  death 

Drjden, . 

PITISCUS,  Samuel,  a  learned  antiquary,  born 
at  Zotphen,  was  rector  of  the  college  of  that  city, 


.  *  PITIFUL*  adj.  [pity  and  full.]  1.  Melancholy;  and  afterwards  of  St  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
moving  compaffion. — Some,  who  have  not  defer-  died,1  Feb.  1.  171 7,  aged  90.  He  wrote,  1.  Lexi* 
ved  judgment  of  death,  have  been  for  their  good's  eon  Antiquitatum  Romanorum,  in  a  vole,  folio ;  a 


fake  caught  up  and  carried  ftraight  to  the  bough  ; 
a  thing  indeed  very  pitiful  and  horrible.  Spenfer. — 
A  fight  moft  pitiful  injhe  meaneft  wretch, 
Pali  fpeaking  of  in  a  king.      Shah.  King  Lear. 

All  fwolu  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye; 
The  mere  defpair  of  forgery  he  cures.  Sbak. 

Will  he  his  pitiful  complaints  renew?  Sandys. 
Coufider  what  a  pitiful  condition  we  had  been 
in.  Rat  on  the  Creat.  %.  Tender;  companionate. 
Would  my  heart  were  fljnt,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  foft  and  pitiful,  like  mine.  Shah. 
Be  pitifid  to  my  condemned  fons.  Sbak. 
^.Paltry;  contemptible;  defpicable.— That's viU 
tanous,  and  fliews  a  moft  pitiful  ambition.  Shah. — 


work  which  is  efteemed.  a.  Editions  of  many 
Latin  authors,  with  notes ;  and  other  works. 

PITKEATHLY,  or  Pitcaitmly,  a  village  of 
Pert hfh ire,  in  Stratbern,  in  the  parifh  of  Durrv- 
barny,  about  5  miles  SW.  of  Perth,  famous  for  its 
mineral  waters.  The  village  and  the  wells  are  in 
a  fituation  truly  rural  and  romantic ;  and  the  ac* 
commodationa  for  the  invalids  are  good.  Of  the 
waters,  the  following  account  is  given  by  the  Rev* 
Mr  David  Beatfon.  in  bis  Statistical  Account  of 
the  parifh :  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  405O— **  The  mineral 
waters  of  Pitkeathly,  which  have  long  been  famed 
for  their  efficacy  in  curing  or  alleviating  the  fcro- 
phula,  fcurvy,  gravel,  &c.  are  fituated  in  thia 


One,  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  befides  other  pitiful  parifh.   This  mineral  is  gentle  in  its  operation, 

lignijtie*,  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentle,  has  an  agreeable  effect  in  relieving  the  ftomach  of 

man.  Wotton.—Thi$  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man,  crudities,  procuring  an  appetite,  and  exhilarating 

Vol.  £VIL  Part  H>  ffff  the 
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the  fpirits;  and,  inftead  of  weakening,  tends  to  PITOT,  Henry,  F.R.S.  a  learned  Writer,  of: 

ftrct.gtl>en  the  conftitution.  The  water  is  of  a  noble  fiwntly  in  Languedoc,  born  at  A  ram  on  r,  or 

coolinj*  quality.  ami  very  efficacious  in  removing  the  39th  May,  1695.   He  acquired  mathematics 

all  he-:  and  foulm-is  of  the  Wood.  It  is  ufed  both  without  a  milter,  and  went  to  Paris  in  17 it 

•for  drinking  and  fcithing.  In  fnrnc  cafes  the  warns  where  he  formed  a  tiofc  friend<bip  with  tbe 

bath  h»  the  molt  fa-lu'ary  eflfe&,~efpeciany  hi  illuttrious  Reaumur.   In  1714  he  was  admitted 

icroplndous  and  fcorbutic  complaints;  but  (hould  a  member  of  the  RoyjA  Academy  of  Sciences  at 

be  n  fed 'with  caution,  as  it  tends  to  weaken,  if  Paris,  and  in  a  tew  years  rofe  to  the  tk-?rree  of  1 

made  too  warm,  or  ufed  too  frequently.   The  penfioner.    Ik-fidea  a  vaft  number  of  Memoir* 

time  when  this  mineral  was  difcovered  cannot  be  printed  in  the  collection  of  that  fociety,  bt 

aibertained  ;  even  tradition  fays  nothirg  of  itsflrft  publifhcd,  in  tyjr,  foe  TlxoVy  0/ the  Working  sf 

dheovery:    There  are  five  diftincr  fprinrrc,  all  of  SJjipj,  in  1  vol.  4toj  a  work  of  conquerable  merit, 

the  fame  quntitv,  but  of  different  decrees  of  which  was  tran Dated  into  Englifh,  and  procured 

ftrength.    In  i7:'i  Tome  experiments  were  made  the  author  to  be  admitted  into  the  Uoyal  Society 

on  one  of  the  mineral  fprings,  by  Dr  Donald  of  London,    la  1740  the  ft  ate*  general  of  Lao- 

Monro  of  London,  which,  in  1772,  together  with  pucdoc  appointed  him  their  chief  engineer,  and 

a  letter,  from  the  Ute  Dr  Wood  ot  Perth,  on  infpeftoi  genial  of  the  canal.    That  country*** 


the  ferrr  fubiocL  were  pnWihed  in  the  6id  vol. 
of  the  P'ify.  Twit/.  Thi*  yoar  (1791)  Mcffrs 
Strdd.'irt  and  Mitchel,  driift^iOs  io  Perth,  hare, 
with  mt:C:\  attcntten  and  accuracy,  analyzed  the 
U  vers  I  fpring*.  The  following  table  is  the  refuU 
of  their  experiments : 


indebted  to  him  for  feveral  monuments  of  hi* 
genius.  lie  fnpplied  Montpelier  with  water",  by  1 
noble  aqueduct.  See Movtf flier.  The illnRriou* 
Mar  Dial  de  Saxe  wan  the  great  patron  and  friend  of 
Pitot,  who  had  taught  this  hero  the  mathematics 
In  1735  h?  married  Maria -Leon ina  Phtirambierde 


.      .         .....  :„ .        -oin„  S*bbalona,defcendedofaveryancientt3oblefanii.T 

A  Taile  hewing  the  contents  in  a  wine  gallou  f  ^      '    ,    „,unm  u„  1  'j      ,  ru„  —k^  «... 

c     -v.    a          •      ■            -r  ,u„  „/v ,,^„  „c  ot  JNawrrc,  by  whom  he  had  one  Ion,  who  \o.s 

£™}.?^1?Z"W"™'*  ,tttl>atM0f  advocAte-scm^  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Aid,, 
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and  Pinances  of  MontpeKcr.  Pitot  was  a  pra&ical 
phMofopher,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  probity  and 
candour.  Me  was  atfo  a  meniber  of  the  Kop! 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Montpdier.  He  died  at 
Aram  on  t,  27th  December  177I,  aged  76. 

PITQUIN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Navarre; 
»7o  mih?«  NW.'of  Cinalos. 

PITRIOWIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lublin , 
3%  miles  SW.  of  Lubliu. 

PITS,  John,  a  celebrated  biographer,  bom  in 
•1560,  at  Aulton  in  Hampthirc,  and  educated  at 
Wykcham*s  fchool,  near  Winchefter,  till  he 
was  18  years  of  age,  when  he  was  fent  to  New 
College  in  Oxfotd,  and  admitted  probationer 
fdjow.  Having  continued  in  that  urtiverfity  near 
two  years,  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  voluntary 
Romifli  exile,  and  retired  to  Douay  j  from  thence 
he  went  to  the  Englilh  college  at  Knefai9,  where 
he  remained  about  a.  year,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  continued  a  member  of  tbe 
Englidi  college  near  7  years,  and  was  made  a  prieft. 
in  1589  he  retttrncd  to  Rheims*,  and  there,  during 
two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and  Greek.  He  now 
quitted  Rhclm6  on  account  of  the  civil  war  in 
PITLAR,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Tobolfk.  France,  and  retired  to  Pont  a  Mouffon  in  Lorrair, 

PITLOCHRY,a  village  of  Perthlhire,in  Moulin   where  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  B.D. 


►  grain6. 


jurifh,  on  the  road  from  Perth  to  Invernef*,  6  mile* 
from  KiUicrankie,  containing  160  louls  in  1793. 
PiTLUNDY,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Rofs-fbire. 
•  PITMAN.  ».  /  [pH  and  man.]  He  that  in 
tawing  timber  works  below  in  the  pit.— With 
the  pirfaw  they  enter  the  one  end  of  the  ihifF,  the 
topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him  1 


Hence  he  travelled  irt'o  Germany,  and  refidt 
year  and  a  half  at  Triers,  where  he  commenced 
licentiate.  From  Triers  he  vifited  fevcral  of  th; 
principal  cities  in  Germany ;  and  continuing  three 
years  at  Ingolftadt  in  Bavaria,  took  the  degree  cf 
D.  D.  Thence  having  made  the  tour  of  Itahj,  he 
returned  once  more  to  Lorraro ;  where  he  waj 


the  topman  obferving  to  guide  the  Caw  exactly,  patronifed  by  the  cardinal  of  that  duchy/  who 

and  •the  pitman  drawing  it  with  all  his  ftrength  preferred  him  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun ;  and-about 

perpendicularly  d«rwn.  Moxon,  two  years  after  he  became  confefibr  ho  theduchc'.; 

PTTOC,atown  ofTliibct,  14  m.NW.of  Latac.  of  Cleves,  daughter to  the  Duke  cfLorrain.  Vflv.ie 

PI TOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  fn  the  department  in  this  employment,  he  wrote  in  Latin  the  lives 

of  the  Mincio,  diftrict  and  late  duchy  of  Mantua;  the  kings,  bifliops,  apoftolical  men,  and  writers  ot 

two  miles  SE.  of  Mantua.  England.   The  laft  of  thefc,  commonly  known 

-P/ITOR-A,  a  river  of  Aaossi.   ^  and  quoted  by  this  title,  D:  illudnbw  Jnglke  frf>- 
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bus,  vrxs  publiflicd  kftcr  bis  death.  The  three  of  age.   Hit  firft  appearance  io  the  houfc  was  as 

•ftill  remain  in,  MS.  among.tbe  archives  of  the  reprefentative  of  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  io 

e^iate  church  of.  Liverduu.    The  duke  of  the  9th  parliament  of  Great  Britain.    In  the  10th 

vca  dying  after  Bits  had  been  about  1  a  yean  he  reprefented  Seaford,  Aldborou^h  in  the  nth, 

feUor  to  the  ducbefs,  fbe  returned  to  Lorrain,  and  the  city  of  Bath  in  the  12th ;  where  he  ton. 

Jed  by  pur  author,  who  was  promoted  to  tinued  till  he  was  called  up  to  the  houfc  of  pc<*Ts 

deanery  of  Liverduu,  which,  with  a  canonry  in  1766.  The  intention  of  the  duchvl's  in  bru.^iug 

officialfhip,  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  him  thus  early  into  parliament  was  to  oppoh  Sir 
died  in  1 61 6,  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  kept  in  awe  uy  1  tie 
ireh.  He  is  accuied  of  partiality  to  the  Ro-  force  of  his  eloquence.  At  her  death  the  duchefs 
h  writers.  ,,  left  him  1 0,000 i.  on  condition,  as  wa<  then  rtport- 
'  PIT-SAW.  *./.  [pit  an  J  /<?«.]  The  large  faw  ed,  that  he  never  fhoold  receive  a  place  in  «dmi- 
d  by  two,  men,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  pit.—  niftration.  However,  if  any  fuch  condition  w<s 
e  pit/aw  is  not  only  ufed  by  ihofe  workmen  made,  it  ceitainly  was  not  kept  on  his  lordihip'a 
t  faw  timber  and  boards,  but  is  alfo  for  fmall  part.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  viec-treaiur-r  of 
tters  ufed  by  joiners.  MoJtonli  Median.  Excr.  Ireland,  and  foon  after  pay  matter  general  of  the 
'ITSCHEN,  a  town  of  Silcfia,  in  Brieg.  It  was  forces,  and  fworn  a  privy-counfeli  or.  He  difchar- 
;nt  by  the  Poles  in  1588 ;  and  again  lacked  in  ged  the  office  of1  paymafter  with  fuch  honour  and 
17  and  1633.  It  baa  a  college  and  %  churches,  inflexible  integrity,  rcfuhng  even  many  of  the  per- 
l  is  30  miles  NE.  of  Brieg,  and  4a  E.  of.  ftre£  quilitea  of  his  office,  that  his  bitteivft  enemies* 
.  Lon.  18.  aa.  E.  Lat.  jt»  10  N.  '  , ..  could  lay  nothing  to  his  charge,  and  he  foou  be- 
MTSEY,  a  town  of  Eijcx,  near  N.  Benfleet,  came  the  darling  of  the  people,  In  1755  he  re- 
icb  give*  name  to  a  creek  of  the  Thames.  ■  Ggu.'d  the  office  of  paymafter,  on  feeing  Mr  Fo» 
?I TSIE^a  town  of  China,  in  Koc-icaeou.  preferred  to  him.  The  people  were  alarmed  at 
?ITSLIGO,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen-  this  refig  nation ;  and  being  difgufted  with  the  un- 
re,  of  a  rectangular  form,  $\  mites  long  from  fuccefsful  beginning  of  the  war,  complained  Cq 
to  W.  and  3  broad  from  the  &to  the  coaft.  loudly,  that,  ou  the  4th  December  1756,.  Mr  I'itt 
eadern  extremity  lies  a  miles  W.of  Kinnaird's  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Rate  in  the  room  of 
id,  a  confpicuous  point  in  Aberdeenfhire,  where  Mr  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland ;  and  other  pro- 
ight-houfe  was  lately  creeled  by  government,  motions  were  made  to  fecond  his  plans.  He  then 
ie climate  is  dry  and  healthy;  the  turf  ace  is  le-  took  fuch  meafureti  as  wcr.  necyffary  for  the  ho- 
,  the  foil  on  the  S.  black  and  light ;  towards  nour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  ;  but  in  February 
f  N.  a  yellow  clay,  which  produces  good  crops  1757,  having  refufed  to  affent  to  the  carrying  on 
barley  and  beans;  but  in  general  is  not  favour-  a  war  in  Germany  for  the  fake  of  his  majefty's  do- 
le to  oats,  excepting  in  two  farms.  A  pianta-  minions  on  the  continent,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
n  of  foreft  trees  reared  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  by  feals  on  the  5th  of  April  following.  Upon  this  the 
iy  of  experiment,  has  fucceeded  well.  The  complaints  of  the  people  again  became  fo  violent, 
pulation,  in  1791,  was  13004  the  increafc  76,  that  on  the  29th  of  June  he  was  again  appointed 
ce  ijsi-  A  confidcrable  quantity  of  kelp  is  fecretary,  and  his  friends  filled  other  important 
ule  upon  the  coaft.  offices.  The  war  was  now  conducted  with  un- 
(1.)  PITT,  Chiiftopher,  an  eminent  Englifh  common  fuccefs ;  yet  on  the  5th  Oil.  1761,  Mr 
*t,  celebrated  for  bis  excellent  tranQation  of  Pitt,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  pubKc,  refigned 
rgii's  iKncid,  was  born  .0  1699.  Hiving  flu-  the  feals.  The  reafon  was,  that  Mr  Pitt,  having 
.•d  4  years  at  M_'w  College,  Oxtord,  he  was  pre-  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  family  corn- 
He  J  to  the  living  of  Pimpcrne  in  Dorfetlhirc,  pa^t  was  figned  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
lich  he  held  during  life.  He  bad  fo  poetical  a  that  the  latter  was  about  to  join  France  again  ft  us, 
rn,  that  he  tr.inflated  Lucau  while  a  boy.  Next  thought  it  neceflaiy  to  prevent  ber  by  cotnmen- 

his  fine  tranflation  of  Virgil,  he  gained  the  cing  hoftilities  firft.    Having  communicated  thia 

iateft  reputation  by  his  excellent  Englilh  trml-  opinion  in  the  privy  council,  the  other  minifterg 

ion  of  Villa's  art  ot  poetry.    He  died  in  1648.   .  urged  that  they  would  think  twice  before  they  de- 

i.\  Pitt,  William,  earl  of  Chatham,  a  mod  dared  war  a^ainil  that  kingdom.  "  I  will  not  give 

lebrated  Britifh  fUtc-fman  and  patriot,  was  born  them  leave  to  iliink  (replied  Mr  Pitt);  this  is  the 

November  1708.   He  was  the  youngeft  fonof  time,  let  us  crulh  the  whole  boufe  of  Bourbon. 

>bcrt  Pitt,  Efq.  of  Boconnock  in  Cornwall;  and  But  if  the  members  of  this  boird  arc  of  a  different 

andfon  of  Thomas  Pitt,  L(q.  governor  of  Fort  opinion,  this  is  the  la II  time  1  lhall  ever  mix  in  its 

George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  rei^n  of  queen  councils."  After  bio  rdignation  in*j  761,  Mr  Pitt 

nne,  who  fold  an  extraordiairy  fine  diamond  to  never  had  any  lhare  in  admin iftration.    He  recei- 

e  king  of  France  for  135,0001.  and  thus  obtained  veil  a  pen  lion  of  3000I.  a-year,  to  be  contiuued 

c  name  of  Diamond  Piti.  His  intellectual  facul-  after  his  deceafe,  during  the  lurvivancy  of  his  lady 

:s  and  powers  of  elocution  very  foon  made  a  dif-  and  fou ;  and  this  gratuity  whs  dignihed  with  the 

sguinSed  appearance;  but  at  the  age  of  16  be  title  of  Barontjs  of  Chatham  to  his  lady,  and  that 

It  the  attack*  of  an  hereditary  gout,  by  which  of  Baron  to  her  heirs  male.    Mr  Pi«  t  at  that  time 

;  was  tormented  at  tiroes  during  the  reft  of  his  declined  a  title  of  nobility ;  but  in  1766  accepted 

fc.  His  brdlhip  entered  early  into  the  army,  of  a  peerage  under  the  title  of  Boron  Pjnfmt  and 

3d  fcrved  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.   Through  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  at  the  l  ime  time  he  w;ig 

It  intereft  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  he  ob-  appointed  lord  privy  feal.    1  his  acceptance  of  a 

>ined  a  feat  in  parliament  before  he  was  u  years  peerage  proved  very  prejudicial  to  ais  lorufhip's 

Ffff  x  chamfer. 
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character.   However,  he  continued  (ted  fa  ft  in  his  to.Ajarch  the  admiralty,      i*  ^  to  fou*v* 

*ppofition  to  the  meafures  of  admmrftratiop.  His  there  j  you  muft  purfue  him  to  the 'nming-houfe, 

laft  appearance  in  the  houfe  of  lords  was  on  the  and  tell'  him  from  me,.  tha£  if  'hedoes  not  ober 

ad  of  April  1778.   He  was  then  very  ill,  and  was  the Orders  of  government  which  belww  received  a: 

fupported  to  his  feat  by  his  brother-in-law  Lord  my:hands,thatl  will  moft  afTuredly  impeach  birr. 

Mahon  and  his  fon  William ;  but  the  qneftion  was  PrOctred'from  him  to  Lord  jLTgooier ;  and  t  h  u  _ 

Important,  being  a  motion  of  the  dukeof Richmond  he  fhopld  be  bolftered  wtth  harlots,  undraw  hj 

to  addrefs  bis  majefty  to  remove  his  miniftcrs,  and  curtains,1  and  repeat .  the  fame  meff«gr-I  Ther. 

make  peace  with  America  on  any  terms.   His  direct  your  courfe  to  8ir  Charles  Frederick,  arf 

lordfliip  made  a  long  fpeech,  which  had  certainly  aflfWc  him,  that  if  his  ma  jetty's  orders  aire  not 

overcome  his  fpirits;  for,  attempting  to  rife  a  obeyed,  tJiey  (hall  be  tie  laft  which  he  (hall  receivr 

fecond  time,  he  fell  down  in  a  convulfive  fit,  and  from  me."   In  confequence  of  thefe  commands 

though  he  recovered  for  that  time,  his  difordcr  Mr  Wood  proceeded  to  White's,  and  told  bis 

continued  to  increafe  till  the  nth  of  May,  when  he  errand  to  the  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty;  who 

died  at  his  feat  at  Hayes.*  His  death  was  lamented  infilled  that  the  fecretary  of  ftate  was  '  out  of 

as  a  national  lofs.   As  foon  as  the  news  reached  his  fenfes,  and  it  was  impoffiblc  to  comply  with 

the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  was  then  fitting,  his  wifhes;  «  however  (added  he),  as  roadmen 

Colonel  Barre  made  a  motion,  that  an  addrefs  muft  be  anfwered,  tell  him  that  I  will  do  rty 

ftiould  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  requefting  that  ntmoft  to  fatisfy  him."   From  thence  he  went 

the  Earl  of  Chatham  fhould  be  buried  at  the  public  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Forces,  and 

expence.   But  Mr  Rtgby  having  propofed  the  delivered  the  fame  meffagc.   He  alfo  faid  that 

erecting  of  a  ftatue  to  his  memory,  as  more  likely  it  was  an  iropoffible  buhnefs;  and  the  fecretary 

to  perpetuate  the  fenfe  of  his  great  merits  en.  knows  it  (added  the  old  lord);  nevertheleft,  he 

tertained  by  the  public,  this  was  unanimoufly  is  in  the  right  to  make  us  do  what  we  can ;  and 

carried.   A  bill  was  foon  after  parted,  by  which  what  is  poffible  to  do,  inform  him  (hall  be  done." 

L.4000  a-year  was  fettled  upon  John,  now  earl  of  The  furveyor-general  of  the  ordnance  was  next 

Chatham,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  earl  to  whom  informed  of  Mr  Pitt's  refolution ;  and,  after  force 

that  title  may  defcend — His  lordfhip  was  married  little  confideration,  he  began  to  think  that  tkr 

in  1754  to  Lady  H.  Efter,  fifter  to  the  earl  of  orders  might  be  completed  within  the  time  pre- 

Temple;  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  two  fcribed.   The  confequence  at  laft  was,  that  every 

daughters.   The  mam-  rs  of  lord  Chatham  were  thing,  in  fpite  of  impo/fibiIitiest  was  ready  at  the 

cafy  and  bland,  his  converfation  was  fpirited  and  time  appointed. 

gay,  and  he  readily  adapted  himfelf  to  the  com-      (3  )  Pitt,  the  Right  Honourable  William,  was 

plexion  of  thofe  wirh  whom  he  affccia»ed.   That  the  fecond  fon  of  the  illuftrious  ftatesman  and 

artificial  referve,  which  is  the  never-failing  refuge  patriot  whofe  life  and  character  we  have  briefly 

of  felf-diffidcnce  and  cowardice,  was  not  made  for  Iketched  in  the  preceding  article.   He  was  born 

him.    He  was  unconftrained  as  artlcfs  infancy,  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  on  the  »8th  of  May  1759,  the 

and  generous  as  the  noon-day-fun ;  yet  had  he  memorable  year  in  which  the  French  dominion  in 

fomethin*  impenetrable  that  hung  about  him.  By  North  America  was  deftroyed  by  the  directing 

an  irrefiftible  energy  of  foul  he  was  haughty  and  energy  of  his  father,  and  the  active  heroifm  of 

imperious.    He  was  incapable  of  aflbciating  General  Wolfe.   The  Earl  of  Chatham  being 

councils,  and  he  was  not  formed  for  the  fwceteft  driven  from  power  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefer* 

bands  of  fociety.    He  was  a  pleafing  companion,  reign,  and  difpofed  to  private  life  by  frequent  ill 

but  an  unpliant  friend.    The  eloquence  of  lord  health,  beftowed  much  of  his  t^me  and  care  on 

Chatham  was  one  of  his  moft  ftriking  character-  the  education  of  his  children.   His  eldcft  fon  was 

iftics.    He  far  outstripped  his  competitors,  and  deftined  for  the  army,  and  another,  James-Charles, 

flood  alone  the  rival  of  antiquity.   But  his  fpirit  for  the  navy.   The  education  of  thefe  he  in  a 

and  intrepidity  were  confpicuous  in  every  action  great  meafure  confided  to  others.   William  he 

of  his  life ;  nor  did  they  leave  him  to  the  laft.  As  refolved  to  make  a  ftatefman ;  and,  in  the  forma- 

an  iitftance  of  his  determined  refolution,  when  he  tion  of  his  character,  and  cultivation  of  bis  talents, 

had  any  great  national  object  in  view,  we  (hall  he  was  particularly  afliduous.    His  hopes  of 

conclude  with  one  characteriftical  anecdote : —  fuccefs  were  at  leaft  equal  to  his  care ;  for  he  was 

Preparatory  to  one  of  the  fecret  expeditions  during  accuftomed  to  fay,  that  his  "  fon  William  would 

the  war  which  ended  in  176.1,  the  minifter  had  one  day  increafe  the  glory  of  the  name  of  Pitt." 

given  orders  to  the  different  prefiding  officers  in  His  claffical  education  was  conducted  at  Burton  - 

the  military,  navy,  and  ordnance  departments,  to  Pynfent,  the  family  feat,  by  a  private  tutor,  Dr 

prepare  a  large  body  of  forces,  a  certain  number  Wiifon,  afterwards  a  canon  of  Windfor ;  while  his 

of  (hips,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ft  ore?,  father  took  every  means  in  his  power,  by  perfonal 

jScc.  and  to  have  them  all  ready  againft  a  certain  inftruction  and  eafy  converfation,  to  expand  his 

day.   To  thefe  orders  he  received  an  anfwer  from  roiud  and  mature  his  judgment.   He  was  parti- 

cwh  of  the  officers,  declaring  the  total  impoffibility  cularly  anxious  to  teach  him,  while  yet  very 

of  a  compliance  with  them.   Notwithftanding  it  young,  to  fpeak  with  elegance  and  force,  and  to 

was  then  at  a  very  late  hour,  he  fent  immediately  argue  with  logical  precifion  j  to  be  elegant,  but 

for  his  fecretary,  and  after  expreffiag  his  refent-  not  fuperficial,  and  never  to  fac:ilice  the  im- 

ment  at  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  his  majefty's  portancc  of  his  matter  to  the  ornaments  of  his 

fervanfft,  he  gnv^  th^  following  rommarids: —  diction  or  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  periods.  He 

I  defire,  Mr  Wood,  that  you  will  immediately  c.iufed  him  to  declaim  from  a  chair  or  a  table, 

go  to  Lor*!  Ar.foa  ;  yoa  need  not  trouble  yourlcjf  aud  engaged  him  in  difputaticus  on  the  moft 

important 
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rnportant  fuuiects ;  preffing  him  with  difficulties,  fill  the  important  office  of  prime  minifter  of  Great 
bat  lie..wighc  acquire  a  Facility  of  overcoming  Britain,  as  tuft  lord  of  the  treafury,  ^chancellor 
•ppufitioii,  and  never  allowiug  him  to  ftop  till  of  the  exchequer.  Such  had  been  flic  vacillation 
«ch  lubject  was  exhaufted,  and  ejiery  difficulty  of  public  parties,  and  the  diflatisfaflion  with 
.yetcume.  Thus  he  acquired  two  qualities  of  public  rr.eafurcs  for  fome  time  previous,  that 
he  utmoft  importance  in  public  life;  firmnefs  this,  with  the  other  appointments  canueCtcd  witn 
nd  rcadineft,  a  quick  and  decifive  perception,  it,  was  approved  by  the  nation  with  every  ex- 
aid  a  ready  delivery..  prtffion  pf>y.  The  coalition  m.n.ftry.  which 
At  about  fifteen  years  of  age  Mr,Pilt  was  fent  Mr  Pirt,  and  his  friends  thus  dilplaced,  was 

0  Cambridge,  and  admitted  into  Pembroke  Hall,  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  nation  at  large,  but 
mder  the  tuition  of  Dr  Turner,  afterwards  matter  it  ftill  retained  a  majority  in  the  houfe  ot 
>r  the  college,  and  dean  of  Norwich.  His  private  commons;  and,  though  gradually  declining  in 
;oliege  iuftruflor  was  Dr  Prettyman  (now  Tom-  ftrenglb,  made  many  eftorts  to  difplacc  the  new 
ine),  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln ;  to  wbofc  care  miniftry.  Thefe  efforts  would  probably,  in  molt 
iwd  attention,  in  bis  mathematical  and  claffical  other  circumftances,  have  been  fuccefstul,  but  tne 
iudies,heis  faidtohaveo\tcdmuch.  Hiscondua  youthful  premier,  fupported  by  the  king,  tne 
it  Cambridge  was  highly  exemplary.  His  rank  as  houfe  pf  peers,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  nation, 

1  nobleman'b  fon  entitled  him  to  take  the  degree  ftood  uudaunted  before  this  formidable  oppolition 
jf  M.  A.  wuquum  aoiiliJt  and  therefore  exempted  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  declared  himfelr,  wun  a 
,im  from  the  cxercifes  and  examinations  to  which  firmnefs  equally  furprifing  and  characteristic,  tne 
hofe  who  fujft  go  out  bachelors  in  that  faculty  minifter  {of  the  crown,  which  Boffefled  uncon- 
ixe  iubjected.  But,  though  he  was  thua  deprived  trouled  power  to  nominate  its  own  fervants. 
;f  the  opportunity  of  difplaying  bis  talents  in  the  He  found  himfelf,  however,  obliged  cither  to 
:ontcii  for  academical  .honours,  his  reputation  in  diflblve  the  parliament,  or  to  form  fome  accom- 
:he  uuiverfity  ftood  uncommonly  high,  both  for  modation  with  his  formidable  opponents,  ne 
;eniua,  induftry,  and  conduct,  and  procured  him  attempted  the  latter  expedient  without  iucccls, 
in  influence  in  that  learned  body  of  confiderable  and  therefore  fuddenly  adopted  the  former,  on 
mporpmce  to  him  iu  after-life.  Haviug  left  the  the  »5th  of  March  1784.  He  was  now  returned 
univerfity,  Mr  Pitt  was  entered  a  ftudeut  of  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  found  himtcit, 
Lincoln's  J.m  about  the  fame  time  with  Mr  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  poOeucd 
Addington  (afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth),  whole  of  a  triumphant  majority  in  both  bouies,  ana 
father  was  both  the  friend  and  phyfician  of  bis  fupported  by  as  general  an  expreffion  of  national 
family;  and,  on  account  of  bis  degree,  he  was  approbation  as  was  ever,  in  any  circumftances, 
called  to  the  bar  iu  three  years.  He  went  the  conferred  on  any  minifter.  See  England,  as 
weftern  circuit,  we  believe,  twice,  but  had  little  above  referred  to;  particularly  §  119,  &c. 
practice,  and  acquired  no  celebrity  as  a  lawyer,  Having  now  attained,  at  fo  early  an  age,  the 
for  which  laborious  profeffion  (in  which  a  fuc-  fummit  of  power  and  influence,  Mr  1  itt  "ercUcJ 
cefsful  progrefs  is  frequently  the  effect  of  accident,  his  authority  with  a  decifion  and  firmnefs  which 
and  is  always  tedious)  he  was  probably  but  mo-  have  been  as  much  the  object  of  the  opprobrium 
derately  qualified.  of  one  party  as  of  the  hearty  applaufe  and  ap- 

His  attention  was  now  direded  to  that  depart-  probation  of  another.   Into  any  particular  detail 

mcntof  general  politic*  for  which  his  education  of  bis  long  political  power  we  mean  Bot  to 

had  better  fitted  him.  At  the  general  election  in  enter  in  this  place,  and  the  article  already  re- 

1780  he  was  advifed  to  become  a  candidate  for  peatedly  referred  to,  renders  fuch  detail  unne- 

the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  but  high  as  bis  ceflary.   The  period  in  which  he  exercifed  his 

reputation  then  was,  he  had  not  yet  fufficient  high  office  is  iingularly  important,  and  wUl  be 

influence  to  fecure  this  great  object  of  his  ambi-  long  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world ;  and 

tion.  Early  in  the  year  1781  he  was,  through  the  in  that  general  hiftory  Mr  Pitt  will  hold  a  dit- 

infiuence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  with  Sir  James  tinguifhed  place,  whether  it  be  written  by  a 

Lowther,  returned  to  parliament  by  the  borough  friend  or  foe.   He  was  particularly  blamed  by 

of  Appleby  in  Cumberland.  His  firft  appearances  the  oppofition  and  his  enemies  for  a  total  change 

in  parliament  all  gave  the  higheft  promifc  of  his  of  principles,  on  his  acceffion  to  power.   He  wn 

future  greatnefs.  He  took  the  fide  of  oppofition,  violently  blamed  for  deferting  thofc  prmciplet 

both  on  the  fubjed  of  reform  and  of  the  American  which  caft  a  fpecial  glory  round  his  father  s 

war,  and  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  name,  and  by  which  be  himfelf,  while  in  oppojj- 

the  moft  illuftrious  fpeakers  of  that  remarkable  tion,  bad  courted  popularity,  and  by  the  credit 

period.  Into  the  various  contefts,  difcufllons,  and  of  which  he  bad  attained  that  power  which  bis 

changes  of  this  bufy  time,  we  mean  not,  in  this  enemies  accufed  him  of  abufing.  The  "fjurc 

place,  to  enter,  and  the  rather,  as  the  reader,  by  hiftorian  of  this  great  man's  life,  however,  if  he 

referring  to  our  hiftory  of  England,  will  find  an  be  cool  and  candid,  will  attribute  a  juft  portion 

account  fufficiently  copious,  both  of  the  public  of  the  fuppofed  inconfiftency  to  the  euthufiafm 

tranfactions  and  parliamentary  motions  and  mea-  of  youth  and  the  habit  of  oppofition  on  the  one 

furesof  the  period.  See  §  104,  and  the  fubfequent  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  that  change  of  fen- 

fecrions.'i  fee  particularly  §  ixa ;  fee  a.fo  the  life  of  timent  and  fyfteoy which  the  atfual  poffeffion  of 

Mr  Fox,  Nc  1.  power  muft  inevitably  produce  in  every  mind. 

In  the  month  of  December  1783  William  Pitt,  For  every  man  in  hmilar  circumftances  will 

apt  yet  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  called  to  quickly  find,  that  that  which  often  appears  moft 
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beautiful  and  perfect  in  theory,  ii  not  always  plaufible,  than  to  that  which,  if  in 
cafy,  nor  often  poffible  in  practice.   We  mean  might  find  practicable, 
not  to  call  in  queftion  the  advantages  which  are      It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  us,  we  confefs, 
fuppofcd  to  refult  from  an  oppofition  in  a  free  neceflarily  to  follow,  that  the  meafures  of  a 
country;  but  evils  are  inevitable  in  every  human  minifter  are  wrong,  and  his  character  vicious  and 
fyftem,  and  fome  evils  fnfflciently  notorious  feem  inconfiftent,  becaufe  they  differ  materially  from 
to  attach  to  the  fyftem  of  party  oppofition  in  this  the  language  of  his  oppofition ;  and  wc  are 
country,  and  to  be  attributable  to  fome  of  the  perfectly  certain,  that  the  grounds  on  which  we 
greateft  men,  when  in  oppofition,  of  whom  our  would  venture  to  palliate  the  fuppofed  political 
annals  can  boaft.  i.  Men  in  oppofition  are  always  delinquencies  of  Mr  Pitt,  cannot  fafely  be  re- 
fnipicious  of  men  in  power,  and  the  fpirit  of  party  jected  by  his  greater*  political  enemies,  with  out 
is  frequently  apt  to  carry  the  moft  virtuous  minds  expofing  themfelves,  and  thejr  great  leader  efpe- 
6r  beyond  the  bounds  which  the  truth  of  the  cafe  cially,  to  at  leaft  equal  cenfure.   We  at  leaf!  are 
requires,    a.  The  motives  of  every  meafure  pro-  willing,  with  perfect  impartiality,  to  allow  this 
poled  by  government  cannot  always  be  fafely  mode  of  palliation,  which  we  deem  juflr  and 
unfolded  at  the  time,  and  the  moft  violent  oppo-  natural,  to  be  equally  applied  to  both.  That 
fition  may  confequently  be  excited  againft  mea-  Mr  Pitt  was  wholly  free  from  error  we  will  never 
fures  which  the  impartial  hiftorian  will  heartily  venture  to  contend.  The  period  in  which,  as 
approve,  and  which  the  very  oppofition  would  prime  minifter,  he  ferved  the  Britifh  monarch, 
fupport,  did  they  know  all  the  circumftances  of  was  beyond  aH  precedent  difficult  and  dangerous, 
the  cafe.    3.  Oppofition  jn  a  free  country,  efpe-  and  he  might  without  much  cenfure,  even  in  the 
daily  in  men  or  fair  characters,  is  always  likely  firft  ftages  of  his  adminiftration,  hefitate  about 
to  be  popular ;  and  the  moft  virtuous  men  have  carrying  into  effect  thofe  fine  theories  of  reform 
frequently  very  ferioufly  embarrafted  government  which,  in  his  earlieft  enthufiafm,  he  fo  eloquently 
in  the  profecution  of  meafures  which  they  would  fupported.   The  theory  may  be  very  fine ;  but  in 
triernfelves,  if  in  power,  have  found  it  inditpenfibly  a  highly  luxurious  and  corrupted  ftate  of  fociery, 
decenary  to  adopt.    4.  An  acute  and  eloquent  is  it  practicable  ?  And  if  it  did  appear  practicable 
member  of  oppofition  may  eafily  find  a  flaw  in  to  fo  young  a  man,  in  the  firft  efforts  of  fpeculative 
every  meafure,  and  ground  of  fufpicion  in  every  oppofition,  thofe  difficulties  which  he  would  then 
exercife  of  his  opponent's  power ;  and,  as  he  is  be  the  laft  to  anticipate,  he  would  now  be  the  firft 
probably  ignorant  of  numerous  neceflary  circum-  to  feel ;  and  the  rapid  events  of  his  momentous 
dances,  his  expreflion  may  be  very  powerful  life  quickly  prefled  them  on  his  attention  with  a 
without  being  wife,  and  very  popular  without  force  not  to  be  refitted.    That  he  was  ambitious 
being  falutary.   5.  Oppofition,  with  whatever  of  power  is  not  denied  by  his  friends,  and  this 
evils  it  may  frequently  be  accompanied,  is  cer-  paflion  of  noble  minds  will  not  be  greatly  blamed, 
tainly  calculated  to  be  ufeful.  Itfurnilhcs  a  check  even  by  his  enemies;  for  even  if  he  erred,  he 
to  minifterial  power,  even  when  it  appears  leaft  certainly  intended,  in  the  exercife  of  his  power, 
fuccefsful ;  and  it  compels  fobriety  of  decifion  and  to  promote  the  honour  and  the  intereft  of  his 
maturity  of  difcuflion,  even  when  it  appears  moft  country.   He  has  never,  that  we  know,  been 
capricious;  but  it  does  not  indicate  much  know-  accufed  of  any  private  vice;  and,  while  he  re- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  nor  much  acc  uracy  and  trieved  the  finances  of  the  country  from  approach  - 
coolnefs  of  judgment,  to  conclude,  that  every  ing  ruin,  and  by  his  management  and  meafures 
thing  which  may  be  plaufibly  oppofed  is  there-  enabled  the  country  to  make  exertions  beyond 
fore  radically  wrong ;  or  that  he  is  culpably  the  utmoft  reach  of  previous  calculation,  he 
inconfiftent,  who,  when  bis  circumftances  are  himfelf  lived  in  comparative  poverty,  and  died 
completely  changed,  finds  it  neceflary  to  change  in  debt.    His  manner  was  faxd  to  be  diftant  and 
his  fyftem  of  conduct,  and  perhaps  to  adopt  fome  haughty  ;  and  his  enemies  have  been  numerous 
portion  of  that  fyftem  which  he  may  have  pre-  and  virulent.    His  private  friends  were  ftrougly 
vioufly  oppofed.  6.  Partial  and  theoretical  views,  attached  to  him ;  and  his  public  friends,  more 
which  it  may  be  utterly  impoflible  to  reduce  to  numerous,  we  believe,  than  his  enemies,  furvtve 
practice,  muft  frequently  decide  the  conduct  of  his  power,  and  are  ftill  zealous  ajfertors  of  his 
every  oppofition.    They  feize  fome  particular  well-earned  fame.   The  moft  virulent  acenfations 
view  of  the  fubject  before  them,  and  with  perfect  ol  his  enemies  will,  wc  are  well  perfuaded,  not 
fincerity  apply  it  to  their  purpofe  off  making  a  furvive  the  prefent  generation.  The  French  revohj- 
popular  impreflion  againft  their  minifterial  rival,  tion,  in  its  furious  progrefs,  excited  fo  many  and 
when,  were  they  themfelves  in  power,  they  fuch  violent  paflions  in  every  country,  that  no 
would  neither  prefume  nor  be  able  to  act  on  man  poflefling  political  power  at  the  time,  could 
the  principles  which  they  fupport,  nor  to  en-  efcape  cenfure,  let  his  conduct  with  refpect  to 
force  the  meafures  which  they  recommend,  on  that  defoiating  fury  be  what  it  would.    Mr  Pfrt 
views  of  the  cafe  generally  imperfect  and  par-  was  accufed  by  a  party  in  France  (and  the 
tiai.    7.  Iu  deciding  on  any  meafure,  a  minifter  accufation  was  embraced  with  avidity  by  the 
has  to  cemfider  what  is  right  and  what  is  prac  Ihort -lighted  tools  of  faction  at  home)  of  fecretly 
ticable,  with  a  full  view  of  all  the  public  and  fomenting  the  ruinous  excefles  of  the  democratic 
private  relations,  and  of  alt  the  facilities  and  party  in  that  country  long  before  the  war.  The 
difficulties  of  the  cafe;  whereas  a  member  of  writer  of  this  article  heard  many  years  ago  this 
the  oppofition,  in  propofir.g  any  plan,  will  natu-  accufation  difcuffed  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the 
rally  direct  more  of  bis  attention  to  that  which  is  ablcft  and  beft  men,  and  one  of  the  moft  zealous 

'  aflertort 
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.flertors  of  genuine  liberty  which  f  ranee,  or  with  whom  it  was  in  vain  to  treat,  bectuft  no 

wrhapi  any  other  country,  ever  produced.   He  treaty  could  bind  htm.    How  virulently  the 

aid,  without  befitation,  "  The  ace  u  fat  ion  is  falfe.  minifter  was  blamed  for  this  fuppofed  unjuft 

was  myfelf  once  inclined  to  believe  it;  but  I  attack  on  the  great  toon,  mint  be  full  in  the 

lappened,  by  a  Angular  accident,  to difcover  the  recollection  of  all  oar  readers:  but  fubfequent 

:onfidential  opinions  and  inftruAions  of  Mr  Fitt  events  have  too  fatally  proved  his  penetrating 

vit  h  regard  to  our  unhappy  convulfions ;  and  fagacity ;  and  his  enemies,  if  they  cboofe  not  to 

hey  gave  me  a  view  of  his  political  fagacity,  and  acknowledge  their  own  political  bttadnefs,  muft 

>f  his  political  integrity,  which  rahed  him  in  my  feek  for  fome  palliation  of  their  conduct  in  the 

it  .nation  to  the  higbeft  rank,  both  as  a  minifter  partial  views  of  a  fyftematic  oppofition.   As  a 

ind  a  man."  He  has  been  accufed  of  a  barbarous  financier,  no  man  ever  obtained  a  higher  character, 

ove  of  war;  and  the  time  has  probably  not  yet  nor  we  believe  more  juftly  than  Mr  Pitt  ;  and  had 

irrived  when  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  a  ecu-  the  French  revolution  not  occurred,  and  at  si 

"ation  can  be  temperately  difcuffed.    We  are  torrent  overthrown  the  balance  of  power  In 

jurfelves,  however,  moft  feriouOy  perfuaded,  that  Europe,  he  would  probably  have  raifed  his 

he  prefervation  of  peace  was  his  darling  objeA.  country  to  the  fummfr  ot  commercial  and  foci  al 

It  is  at  leaft  obvious,  that  if  war  with  France  had  profperity.   Nor  is  it  flight  praife  (which  even 

>een  bis  wifti,  he  might  have  feized  many  a  fair  enmity  cannot  refufe  him),  that,  amidft  furround- 

>p  port  unity  of  commencing  it  before  it  was  ing  defolation,  he  contributed  to  prefervc  That 

:ommenced ;  and,  perhaps,  pofterity  will  be  more  country  which  he  fo  ardently  loved,  and  to 

nclined  to  blame  his  tardinefs  than  his  precipha.  preferve  it  great  and  powerful,  and  profperou*, 

:ioh.    Much  has  been  rafhly  Written  and  rafhly  amidft  the  fevcreft  preflure  of  unprecedented 

jelieved  on  this  fubjeA.  Happily  for  the  interefts  exertions.  In  the  adminiftration  of  a  free  country, 

yf  truth  and  of  unprejudiced  pofterity,  the  leaders  general  approbation  will  never  be  the  boonof  any 

n  the  mighty  fyftem  of  French  anarchy  have  left  individual.   In  any  particular  cafe,  if  he  have 

naterials  amply  fuffi ctent  to  exculpate  Mr  Pitt  only  the  choice  of  two  meafures,  whether  he 

rom  all  blame  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war;  and  choofe  the  one  or  the  other  he  will  be  fubjeAed 

)r  Marfh  has  reduced  thefe  materials  to  fuch  to  blame,  and  that  too,  frequently  by  the  fame 

>rder,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Polities  of  France  and  peribns.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  very  generally 

England,  as  to  enable  every  impartial  man  to  remarked  in  our  hiftory ;  but,  perhaps,  no  faA 

brm  his  own  opinion.  will  elucidate  it  more  fully  than  that  of  the 

Though,  however,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  regency  bill  in  1788.  That  Mr  Pitt  aAed  in  that 

Mr  Pitt  will  be  found  blamelefs  in  the  origin  of  bufinets  upon  principle  and  not  from  interefted 

he  war,  we  mean  not  to  infer  that  he  was  always  views,  we  think  is  evident,  in  that  be  could  expect 

vile  in  the  conduA  of  it ;  and  there  does  appear  nothing  from  the  regent,  had  the  fovereign  conti- 

in  inconfiftency,  for  which  we  cannot  account,  in  nued  indifpofed.  The  cafe  was  new  and  difficult ; 

us  haughty  refufal  to  treat  with  Bonaparte  in  and  his  view  of  it  appears  juft  and  conftitutional, 

fanuary  1800,  and  his  fupport  of  the  peace  of  while  that  of  his  opponents  feemed  rafh,  and 

\miens.   Not  that  we  believe  (nor  now  can  any  might,  in  other  circumftances,  have  been  fraught 

nan  believe)  that  Bonaparte  was  ferioufly  ee-  with  danger.  Had  be  at  leaft  adopted  it  of  himfdf, 

irons  of  peace  on  equitable  terms  in  1800.   We  he  would  have  been  liable  to  much  cenfure;  and 

enow,  from  the  moft  certain  grounds,  and  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  his  opponents  would  have 

>ne  remove  from  the  tyrant's  own  mouth,  that  been  the  firft  to  apply  that  cenfure.  The  conduA 

>eace  was  not  his  objeA ;  that  it  was  neceffary  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  that  interfiling 


or  him  to  make  the  propofal ;  but  that  he  hoped,  occafion,  fuggefted  to  the  mind  of  this  great 
>y  fome  means  or  other,  to  attribute  the  blame  ftatefman  the  important  meafure  of  a  kgi dative 
>t  continuing  the  war,  which,  at  all  events,  he   union  between  the  two  countries ;  which,  after 


vas  determined  to  continue,  to  the  Britifhgo-  numerous  difficulties,  heat  length  accomplHhed. 

jerwtneot.   The  unconditional  refufal  of  Mr  Pitt  See  England,  §  131,  13a,  and  Irhland. 
o  treat  at  all,  at  that  time,  gave  a  facility  to  his      After  holding  his  high  office  for  the  long  period 

>ol icy  which  he  had  not  dared  to  hope.   But  of  eighteen  years,  Mr  Pitt  and  all  the  members  of 

;ven  here?  where,  judging  from  fubfequent  events,  his  cabinet  faddenly  retired  in  r8oi»   That  the 

t  is  fo  eafy  to  find  ground  of  cenfure,  candour  union  with  Ireland  Will  eventually  be  of  ineft i- 

m\\  at  the  fame  time  fuggeft  a  plea  of  palliation,  mable  advantage  to  the  two  countries,  unlefs  it 

In  January  1800  there  appeared  a  ftrong  ground  is  broken  by  intemperance  or  faction,  cannot  we 

)f  probability  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  think  be  doubted.  The  caufe  of  Mr  Pitt's  retreat 

le  able  to  give  aneflfeAual  check  to  the  defolatmg  from  office  was  faid  to  be'a  pfomife  conncAed 

imbition  of  France  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that,  if  with  this  union  which  he  could  not  fulfil.  The 

he  fought  for' peace,  it  was  only  that  fhe  might  real  taufe,  #e  are  perfuaded,  was  the  neceflity> 

utain  her  purpofe  with  more  certainty  andde-  real  or  fuppofed,  of  making  peace.  MrAddingtoh 

:ifion.   To  agree  to  treat  with  Bonaparte  in  became  prime  minifter,  and  preliminaries  were 

uch  circumftances  might  be  iuftly  confidercd,  at  figned  at  London,  on  the  ift  OAober  iSoi.  The 

:hat  time,  as  renouncing  the  beft  interefts,  and  definitive  treaty  was  figned  at  Amiens  in  Mareli 

baling  the  fate  of  Europe/  Mr  Pitt  charaAerifed  1801,  fee  England,  j  i.u,  and  was  defended  bjr 

:he  bold  and  fuccefsful  ufurper  as  the  chtld  and  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  all  the 

:hami»ton  or  jacobinism;  as. a  man  whofc  force  of  his  abilities  and  influence.  Comparing 

itabitipU  a^d  violence  ,were  beyond  all  bounds ;  his  conduct  now  with  that  in  January  1800,  we 
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capital. 

(5.)  Pitt,  Fort,  a  fort  of  the  United  State- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  now  formed  into . 
town,  called  Pittsburg. 

(6.)  Pitt  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  Noil' 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  NorJ 
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nave  already  confefled  that  we  think  it  inconfi ftent ;  affairs  of  India ;  and  the  character  to  whofe  is 

but,  perhaps,  it  was  neceffary  to  prove  to  general  mory  is  inferibed— Non Jtii  jed  patrU  taxii!" 

convitfion,  bow  vain  was  the  hope  of  permanent  (4.)  Pitt,  in  geography,  a  county  of  K«l 

tranquillity  with  fnch  a  power  as  that  of  France ;  Carolina  in  New  burn  diftrict ;  bounded  00  £ 

and  this  advantage,  the  hollow  truce  which  en-  N.  by  Edgcomb,  NE.  by  Begufort,  S.  by  Crate 

dured  little  more  than  a  year,  we  believe, effectually  and  SW.  by  Glafgow.  It  contained  5908  c 
produced. 

In  j  804  Mr  Pitt  oppofed  the  adminiftration 
which  he  had  hitherto  generally  fupported ;  and, 
after  various  contefts,  Mr  Addington  at  length 
retired,  and  he  refumed  his  former  fituation,  not 
without  being  violently  accufed  of  deceiving  Mr 
Fox,  by  whole  influence  he  fuccceded  in  leffening 

the  minifter's  majority.   He  did  not  long  furvive  America,  between  Norfolk  Sound  and  Saliibsn 

his  reinftatement  in  office.    His  conftitution  was  Sound ;  50  miles  long,  and  3  broad, 

never  very  ftrong;  he  was  fubject  to  a  hereditary  PITTACUS,  a  native  of  Mitylene  inLeftw, 

gout,  which  he  probably  increafed  by  bis  mode  was  one  of  the  (even  wife  men  of  Greece;  bis 

of  life.   He  fucceeded  in  1805  in  forming  a  new  father's  name  was  Hyrradiut.  With  tbeaffiftaocr 

coalition  againft  France,  between  Great  Britain,  of  the  fons  of  Alcaeus  he  delivered  his  country 

Rullij,  and  Auftria,  the  effects  of  which  were  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  tyrant  Melaocaroi; 

fingujarly  fatal;  the  humiliation  of  Auftria  being  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians  waged  againfi 

completely  fealed  by  the  diCsftrons  battle  of  Leibas,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  bis  country- 

Aufterlitz  in  the  clofe  of  that  year.   His  end  was  men,  and  challenged  to  fingle  combat  Phryta 

rapidly  approaching  from  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  enemy's  general.   As  the  event  of  the  war 

difeafe ;  but  it  was  probably  haftened  by  the  news  feemed  to  depend  upon  this  combat,  Pittacus  hid 

of  that  fatal  battle,  and  by  the  defolating  profpect  recourfe  to  artifice ;  and  when  he  engaged,  he  n 

which  the  civilised  world  exhibited  to  his  ardent  tangled  his  adverfary  in  a  net  which  he  bad  cm- 

mind,  debilitated,  as  it  doubtlefs  was,  by  difeafe.  cealed  under  his  (hield,and  cafily  difpatcbed  bit 

He  died  in  a  moft  Chriftian  manner,  on  the  13d  He  was  amply  rewarded  for  this  victory,  and  bit 

of  January  1806,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  countrymen,  fenlible  of  his  merit,  unaoimouflyi^ 

Among  the  laft  words  which  he  was  heard  to  pointed  him  governor  of  their  city  with  unliciiti 

utter,  interefting  and  characteriftic  words,  were,  authority.  In  this  capacity  Pittacus  behaved  vriii 

"  Ob,  my  country  !"   His  character  we  will  not  great  moderation  and  prudence  ;  and.  after  br  had 

attempt  to  draw,  for  we  are  not  equal  to  the  talk,  governed  his  fellow  --citizens  with  the  ftriflei 

That  he  was,  if  not  the  greateft,  one  of  the  jufticc,  and  eftablifhed  the  moft  falu'.ary  laws  y 

greateft  men  which  his  country  ever  produced,  voluntarily  refigned  the  fovereign  power,  bavi^ 

will  not  be  queftioned  even  by  his  enemies  ;  and  enjoyed  it  for  ten  years.  His difintereftednefs  gained 

that  even  Cincionatus  was  not  more  difinterefted  him  many  admirers;  and  when  the  Mityleneati 

has  been  universally  allowed.    He  had  originally  w lined  to  reward  his  public  fervices  by  prelieattfc 

no  private  fortune,  and  only  the  very  inadequate  him  with  an  immenfe  tra£t  of  territory,  bereruai 

(alary  of  his  two  offices  to  fupport  his  rank.  The  to  accept  more  land  than  what  fhouldbc  conun^ 

warden  fhip  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  forced  on  him  in  the  diftance  to  which  he  could  throw  a janx 

by  his  friends.  In  179S  feveral  opulent  merchants  He  died  in  bis  70th  year,  about  A.A.C.JWI*1 

propofed  to  prefeot  to  him  L.»co,ooo  Sterling,  but  be  had  fpent  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  lite  in  literaf 

they  could  not  induce  him  to  accept  of  it.  He  was  eafc  and  retirement.   Many  of  his  maxim* 

interred  at  the  public  expenfe,  and  a  monument  inicribed  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Drip 

was  ordered  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  to  his  memory,  to  fhow  to  the  world  how  grrat  an  opinioai^ 

On  the  3d  of  February  1806,  L.40,000  Sterling  Mytilencans  entertained  of  his  abilities  as  a pbi-> 

were  voted  to  defray  his  debts,  which  both  friends  fopher,  a  rooralift,  ard  a  man. 

and  enemies  allowed  were  contracted  neither  by  PlTTALY.  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdf* 

profufioo  nor  excefs.  His  great  political  opponent,  fhire,  in  the  parifh  of  Pitfligo,  two  mileseaSa 

we  recollea,  oppofed  this  reafonable  motion.  The  Rofchearty.  In  1 791  it  contained  1 16  ichabstai't'. 

public  funeral  took|  place  on  the  a  ad  of  February*;  who  arc  chiefly  employed  in  fifhing. 

and  when  it  pafled  the  immenfe  mafs  of  people  •  PITTANCE.  «./  [pittance,  Fr.  frf* 

aflembled,  they,  by  a  general  and  inftantaneoua  Italian.]  u  An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  ^^ooaftc,^ 

movement  of  refpelt,  ftood  filent  and  uncovered,  a.  A  fmall  portion. — 

The  principal  herald  thus  proclaimed  the  ftyle  of  You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  fiender/"^! 

the  deceafed :—«  Thus  it  hath  pleafed  Almighty        ....   Kl .  ■ 

bi»1;*(i 


God  to  take  out  of  this  tranfitory  life,  unto  his  — The  afs  fared  a  miferahle  pittance  for  b 

Divine  mercy,  the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  UEjirtmge,—\  have  a  fmall  pittance  left, 

one  of  his  majefty*s  moft  honourable  privy  council,  which  I  might  retire.  Arbutbnct.— Many  of  1 w£| 

firft  lord  commiflioner  of  the  treafury,  admiral  and  lofe  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall  pittcnuf  0^  '\ 

lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  governor  irg  they  received  at  the  univerfity.  ^'A'"^,* 

of  Dover  Caftle;  one  of  the  representatives  in  Half  his  earned  pittance  to  poorceighbc^ 

parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  went.  .  ^ ' 

high  fteward  for  that  univerfity ;  one  of  the  lords  PITTEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Auftxwif:t 

of  trade  and  plantation,  a  comnrUD^ocr  »o:  the  miles  fouth  cf  Ebcnfurtfc.  „„,-•- u 

\U)  PITTE>"WE£ 
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(i.)  PITTEN  WEEM,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  on  P1TTSBOROUGH  or  >  a  town  of  N.  Carolina, 
the  coift  of  Fife,  a  mile  and  a  qmrter  Kin.;  and      (i.)  PIT  rSBURG,      $  the  capital  of  Cha- 

half  a  mile  broad.  The  climate  is  dry  and  heal-  thara  county,  feated  on  an  eminence  near  Hick  »ry 
thy,  the  furface  level,  the  foil  black  an  !  'oimy,    mountain  in  a  fertile  country  and  healthy  clim..te, 

but  very  fertile,  the  water  is  remarkable  foft  and  whence  it  has  been  called  the  Montptlier  of  N. 

tcc  from  brackifhnefs.    The  popu!  »tion,  in  1791,  Carolina    It  has  a  court-houfe,  where  q  iar  crly 

was  1157;  increafe  at8  fmce  1755;  chiefly  owing  courts  are  held.    It  is  16  miles  SW.  of  Hi'ifbo- 

:o  the  collieries,  and  fait  works.    Tnc  people  41c  rou^h,  54  SW.  of  Fayettevitle,  and  505  from  i'hi- 

;hi<-fly  employed  in  the  fait  work,  collieries  and  ladelphh. 

alhing  ;  but  filh  arc  not  fo  numeioi^  on  thiscouft  '  t  j.)  Pittsburg,  a  pott  town  of  Ptnnfylvauia, 

is  formerly.    Great  quantities  of  loi.fters  are  the  capital  ot  Alivmy  eourrty,  is  feated  on  a  * 

:aught,  and  fent  to  London  and  Edinburgh.   The  fine  plain  between  the  Allegany  and  M^nongahrla, 

wh  >!e  piriflj  lies  upon  coal.    There  are  9  fait  about  a  quarter  of  a  .ni!e  tViJin  their  confluence, 

pans.     The  average  expence  of  coal  and  fait-  wh< -  e  they  form  the  Ohio,  1188  miles  above  its 

works,  is  about  L.50  a  year.  co;.flux  wiih  the  Mifiilippi.     It  is  regularly  laid 

(a  )  Pittenweem,  a  fea  port  town  and  royal  out  on  Penn's  plan,  aliout  aoo  yards  from  the 

>urgh  of  Scotland,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Fife,  and  N.  ground  where  formerly  Fort  Du  Qukssk  flood, 

>ankof  the  Frith  of  Forth,  13  miles  NE.  of  Edin-  whin  the  country  was  poifefled  by  the  French, 

jurgh.    It  was  creeled  into  a  royal  burgh  by  K.  and  which  was  afterwards  called  Fort  Pitt. 

lames  V.  in  1547;  and  joins  with  Anftruthei;  In  1756,  Gen.  B.-iddocfc,  and  a  party  of  Britifli 

Eafter  and  Wefter,  Crail,  and  Kilrenny,  in  choo-  troops,  go  ng  to  t.ikc  it,  fell  into  an  ambufcade, 

ing  delegates,  to  elect  a  representative  in  the  a  id  he  was  killed  and  his  troops  taken;  but  in 

mperial  Britiih  parliament.    All  the  inhabitants  1.758,  it  was  taken  by  the  Britifli.    It  confifts  of 

>f  the  parifh  refidc  in  it,  except  4  families.    The  feveral  ftreets  croilitig  each  other  at  right  angles, 

lumber  of  vefliels  belonging  to  it  is  only  4,  and  In  D.c.  1796  it  contained  above  aoo  houfes,  and 

)f  boats  5.    From  the  records  of  the  loam  it  ap-  1.153  citizens;  but  the  number  has  lince  greatly 

Dears,  that  prior  10x639,  lti  flopping  was  con-  increafed.    The  adjacent  hills  abound  witb  coals, 

iderable.    On  the  14th  Feb.  165 1,  it  was  vilited  and  before  the  revolution  one  of  thefe  coal  hills 

>y  King  Charles  II,  and  feveral  of  his  courtiers,  to:,k  fir.'  and  continued  burning  for  8  yc ar3,  tiil 

arho  were  elegantly  entertained  by  the  bailies  a  id  pir:  of  the  hill  falling  in  extinguiflied  the  fire, 

rouncil.     An  extract  of  the  tecords  ot  council,  Durit.g  the  fleiods  in  ipring,  vufleis  of  200  tons 

•efpecling  the  entertainment  given  his  majefty  burden  may  go  from  l'.::fburg  to  the  lea  in  to 

>n  that  occafion,  is  inferted  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair  j  days,  though  aeoo  miles  diltant.  It  has  an  academy, 

itat.  Acc.  Vol.  iv.  p.  376,  377.    In  1779,  Pitten-  a  Prefbyterian  and  a  German  Lutheran  church,  . 

iveero  was  vifited  by  Paul  Jones.    The  peppie,  with  a  court-houfe,  and  quarterly  courts,  &i .  It 

.airing  hie  veflel  for  a  Bntifii  fl;ip,  fent  out  a  boat,  is  303  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  83. 

md  aflted  for  fome  gun-powder,  which  he  gave  8.  W.  Lat.  40.  \  \.  N. 

:hem;  but  detained  their  pilot  for  a  confiderable  (i.)  PITTSFIELD,  a  port  town  of  MafTachu- 

ame  after.    Lon.  a.  49.  W.  Lit.  56.  12.  N.  feus,  on  the  W.  line  of  Bcr^lhire  couuty,  (ix 

PITTERSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ca-  miles  N.  of  Lenox,  and  140  W.  of  B  .Iton  ;  con 

•inthia;  3  miles  N.  of  Mauten.  taining  1991  citizens  in  1795.    ^  ,s  J9i  rnilcs 

PITTHEA,  a  town  of  Areolia,  near  Troczene.  fiom  Phiiadclphi  1,  and  %■}  \V.  of  Northampton. 

PITTHEUS,  the  fjn  of  Pelops  and  Hipp.ula-  (a.)  Pjttsfield,  a  townfliip  of  New  Hampib. 

nia,  king  of  Troezene.    He  i«  faid  to  have  been  in'  Rockingham  county;  containing  &$$  citizens, 

rery  learned  for  that  age.    He  educated  not  only  in  1795. 

lis  graiulfon,  Thefeus,  the  fon  of  iE<tu*  king  (1.)  PITTSTON,  or)  a  port  town  of  New 

>f  Athens  by  Us  daughter  iEthra,  but  even  taught  ( 1.)  PITTS  TOWN,  )  Jerfey,  in  Hunterdown 

nany  of  his  fubjc&s;  and  wrote  a  book,  which  county  on  the  VV.  head  water  of  the  Rariton.  5!? 

v.u  extant  and  feen  by  Paufenias  the  geographer,  miles  NNE.  of  Philadelphia*.  Lou.  o.  13.  E.  of 

Ic  was  buried  at  Troezv  e,  where  his  tomb,  and  that  city.    Lat.  40.  36.  N. 

cat  of  judgment  were  feen  many  ages  after.  Paw.  (a.)  Pjttstown,  a  pot!  town  of  Maine,  in 

i  and  a.  f!ut,  Strabo,  8.  Lincoln  county;  on  the  Kennebeck,  187  miles 

PITTHIEVELESS,  a  village  about  a  mile  W.  N.  by  VV.  of  Burton,  and  540  from  Philadelphia. 

)f  Perth.  In  1790,  it  contained  605  citizens. 

PI  TTOSPORUM,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  (3  )  Pittstov.n,  a  port  town  of  New  Yoik, 

nonogyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  petit  indria  in  Renflelaer.    In  1795,  it  had  419  electors,  3414 

rlafs  of  plants.    The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  in-  citizens,  and  33  flaves. 

erous  and  deciduous.  The  p-rtals  are  5  ;  the  ftyle  (1.)  PITTSYLVANIA,  a 'county  of  Virginia, 

hread-lhaped  ;  the  capfule  fomewbat  an^uiar,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide  Waters,  bound- 

rilocular,  and  containing  3  or  4  angulatcd  fcreds,  ed  on  the  N.  by  Campbell  county,  E.  by  Halifax, 

ulhering  to  the  capfule  by  me  ins  of  a  liquid  relin  S.  by  /N.  Carolina,  W.  by  Patrick,  and  NW.  by 

n  the  ioculaments.    Of  this  there  are  3  fpecies,  F-anklin  counties.    It  ia  40-  miles  long,  and  37 

mx.  br.Md;  and,  in  1795,  contained  8600  citizens, 

j.  Pittosporum  Coriaceum,  grows  in  Ma-  and  1979  flares, 

leira,  and  flowers  in  Miy  and  June.  (a  J  i'itts vlvania,  the  capital  of  the  above 

1.  Pittosporl'm  Tenuifolium,  and  >    are  county,  is  uo  miles  SW.  of  Richmon/.  Ithasa 

3.  Pittosporum  Um«hi,atum,        )  both  county  court-houfe;  the  court  meets  the  lalt 

utives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tu^fday  of  every  month. 

VoL.XVIL-Paar  II.  Gggg  PITTY, 
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PITTY,  a  river  of  IndofUn,  a  branch  of  the 
Indus,  which  runs  into  the  fea. 

( i • )  PITUITARY,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to 

phlegm. 

(a.)  Pituitary  gland.  See  Anatomy,  In- 
dex. 

*  PITUITE.  n.  f.  [pituite,  Fr.  pitufta,  Lat  ] 
Phlegm. — Serous  defluxions  and  redundant  pituite 
were  the  product  of  the  winter.  Arb 

*  PITUITOUS.  adj.  [pituitofus,  Lat.  pituitevx, 
Fr.]  Confiding  of  phlegm. — It  is  thus  wiih  wo. 
mm  only,  th.it  abound  with  pituitous  and  watery 
humours.  Broivn. — The  forerunners  of  an  apo- 
plexy are  weaknefs,  watcrinefs  and  turgidity  of 
the  eyes,  pituitous  vomiting,  and  laborious  breath- 
ing. Arkithmt. — The  lungs  are  formed  likewife 
to  feparate  and  difebarge  the  redundant  pituitous 
cr  flegmnt ick  parts  of  the  blood.  Blackmore 


PIT 

(i.)  *  To  Pity.  v.  n.  To  be  cooioaffioott 
—I  win  n~t  pity  nor  fpare.  Jer.  xi'i  14. 
PITYiE,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia  Minor.  4* 

/oni  us* 

P1TYASSUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Pifidia.  to 
PITYOCAMPASI8,  in  entomology,  thenar- 
pillar  of  the  pine-tree,  received  its  corneal* 
name  from  that  fubftance.  It  was  confided  » 
a  poifon,  and  as  a  remedy,  according  to  im  <M* 
rent  employment;  but  our  chief  infermvi*'  ■» 
derived  from  M.  Reaumur,  who  has  .ttem  uT 
obferved  its  manner  of  life.  The  animal  cm*: 
bear  much  cold,  and  is  therefore  never  for  1 .: 
the  higher  latitudes.  It  is  ftyled  pmcefli^  n, 
btcaufe  it  never  leaves  its  hold,  where  man)  v 
milies  n  fide,  till  the  evening,  when  it  teres  ~ 
trains,  led  on  by  two  or  three,  and  this  tr: 
leaves  a  ribband  of  filk  in  its  way;  for  thofe 


PITULANI,  an  ancient  people of  Italy, in  Urn-  hind  follow  ex  <flly  the  fteps  of  thofe •  whid ipr*. 

bi  in.  Lempriere.  ceded,  and  each  leaves  Us  fibre  of  filk.  Im 

PITUI.UM,  a  tcAvn  of  Umbria,  capital  of  the  reft*  are  found  in  autumn  ;  they  are  borr ,  < 

PituUni.  L  v.pr.  middle  of  September,  become  torpid  in  V-^z 

*  PITY.  v.f.  [pith,  Fr,  pieta,  Italian  ]     r.  ber,  and  recover  their  ftrength  again  in  fpr.i?. 

Companion;  fymp .u.iy  with  mifery  ;  tendernefs  They  then  defcend  from  the  trees  PlunJr.'^ 

for  pain  or  unearinels.—  the  earth,  and  undergo  their  laft  change.  It  u 

Win  and  mr;>.-ro  let  it  look,  bumbyx  pityorampa  of  Fabricius,  (Mavtofi  l*- 


implanted  in  men  a  quick 
an  !  lo'  vltT  fi'tife  vi  pity.  Caiamy.— When  JEncas 
Is  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill  Laufus,  he  has 
/  ity  on  hid  beauty.  Dry  dm. — 

The  mournful  train 
Befought  his  pity  to  their  helplcfs  kind. 

Dryden. 

1.  A  ground  of  pity;  a  fu^jedt  of  pity  or  of  grief. 
—  That  he  is  old,  the  more  is  the  pity.  Shak. — 
Julius  Caefar  writ  a  collodion  of  apophthegms; 
it  11  pity  his  bov.k  is  lolt.  Bacon.—  'Tis  gn  at  pity 
we  do  not  >vt  Ice  the  biflory  of  Chafmir.  Tem- 
pi;.— 

See,  where  Hie  comes,  with  that  high  air  and 
mien, 

Which  marks  in  bonds  the  greatnefs  of  a  queen  : 
What  pity  'tis  !  Drjdsn 
Wbai^/i/'ti 


What  pity  'tis  you  are  not  all  divine. 

Dryden 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it   dem  plan 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  ferve  our  coun- 
try ?  Mi/on. 
It  has  in  this  fenfc  a  plural.    In  low  language. 
— Singlencfs  of  heart  being  a  virtue  fo  neciflary, 
'tis  a  thoufand  piths  it  fhouid  be  di  (countenanced. 

(1.)  *  To  Pity.  v.  a.  [pitoyer,  Fr.]  To  compaf- 
fionate  mifery  ;  to  regard  with  tendernefs  on  ac- 
count of  unhappinefs.— When  I  defired  their 
leave,  that  I  might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me 
the  ufe  of  mine  own  houf*\  Siak. — He  made  them 
to  be  pitied  of  all.  Pfahn  cvi.  46.— 

You  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn.  Milton. 
Companionate  my  pain 6 !  flie  pities  me  ! 

Addifon. 

— Pity  weaknefs  and  ignorance.  Ltiw.—I  be  man 
»  to  be  pitied,  who  has  to  Jo  with  a  Haunch  me* 
taphyfi- 1 


chiefly  

ed  in  receptacles  on  its  back.    This  is  it»  <'t : 
five  weapon,  for  it  is  thrown  out  at  will,  and  pro- 
duces very  troublefome  effects,  though  the  ft  J 
of  the  animal  and  every  part  of  its  body  few  » 
have  a  fimitar,  but  weaker  power.  Theefw1* 
alfo  weaker  in  winter.    Their  filk  is  not  fi* 
ciently  ftrong  for  the  loom,  and  in  hot  »>.e 
melts  almoft  to  a  pafte.    In  the  earth  it  tors 
uefts  of  ftronger  filk,  but  it  is  then  found  wu 
difficulty:  in  boxes  its  filk  is  extremely '^^ 
Adding  to  all  thefe  inconveniences,  hv*<W :  u 
cones  p.ocUices  all  the  bad  effects  of  the  ^ 
Matthiolus  recommends  them  as  a  flTP,*»  • 
perhaps  they  may  ferve  for  burning  on itw 
inftead  of  moxa,  the  downy  fi'.k  of  a  tp«,fi 
artemifia.  The  ancients,  afraid  of  its  bufflo ijj- 
lities,  ufed  them  with  caution,  and  enadw  » 
againA  their  being  fold  promifcuoufly :  t*  ^ 
dem  planter  is  chiefly  afraid  of  them  becwkW 
deftroy  the  beauty  of  his  trees,  and  heetidc^  • 
to  colled*  the  eggs  by  cutting  off  the  wane  >> 
which  are  burnt  immediately.  . 

FITYONESUS,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  ot 
ponnefus,  near  Epidaurus.  Pliny.  ,  K 

PITYUS.  (untis)  an  ancient  town  of  Coicn> 
now  called  Pitchinda.  Piiny,  vi.  c.  5. 


(i.)PITYUSA,  a  name  of  Chios. 
UOPityusa,  .m  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  AT- 


colli  f- 


lis.  Plin.  iv.  c.  u. 

(3»4-)  Pityus^,  two  iflandson  the 
Spain;  diflinguifl.ed  by  the  n»w«™J\sJ;; 
and  Of  hi  osa.  ( hUla.  Strab.  PH»J  S*1"" 
articles.  .  i„. 

PIT  ZEN  BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  lfl',- 
ftria,  »  miles  NW.  of  Schwannaltatt. 

PIVAT,  or  )  ^  foot  or  fhoe  of  iron  °r  _ 
(1.)  PIVOT,  j  metal,  ufually  corneal 
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linating  in  a  point,  whereby  a  body,  intended  to 
am  round,  bears  on  another  fixed  at  reft,  and 
ci  forms  its  revolutions.  Tbe  pivot  ufually  bears 
r  turns  round  in  a  fole,  or  piece  of  iron  or  brafs 
oi lowed  to  receive  it. 

(i.)  •  Pivot.  »./.  [pivot,  Fr.]  A  pin  on 
rh'ch  any  thing  turn*. — When  a  man  dances  on 
ie  rope,  the  body  is  a  wei^t  balanced  on  its 
•et,  as  upon  ♦  WO  pivots.  Drydtn, 

(i.>  1'IURA,  a  diftiicr  or  jiuifdiAion  of  Peru, 
1  Truxilio.  I(  was  the  firft  Spanifh  fettlement 
i  that  country.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  very 
ry,  mitt  b  ing  feldom  known  in  it ;  but  the  want 
f  it  is  f  ipplied  by  a  river,  the  water  of  which  is 
onveyed  over  the  country  by  canals. 

(a.)  Piura,  the  capital  of  the  above  jurifd*o 
on,  founded  in  1531  by  Francis  Pirano,  contain, 
ig  about  i.coo  inhabitants.  It  has  a  fine  hofpital, 
nder  the  care  of  the  Bethlehcmites,  remarkable 
>r  its  cures.    It  lire  25  miles  8SE.  of  Paita. 

PIUS.  [Lat  i  e.  pious.]  a  name  deferVedly  given 
5  tht?  emperor  Antoninus  ;  as  well  as  to  a  fon 
f  Met ellus,  becaufe  he  exerted  himfelf  warmly 
1  get  his  father  recalled  from  banifhment.  It  is 
!fo  a  name  aflumed  by  7  popes  of  Rome,  the  laft 
f  whom  is  now  (1804)  living. 

Pius  I.  Pope  and  Saint,  fucceeded  Hy gin  us, 
.  D.  141.  He  was  an  Italian ;  he  condemned 
\e  herefies  of  Valentinian ;  and  fuffered  martyr- 
om  in  157. 

Pius  II.  jE*tea3  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  was 
orn  on  the  18th  OA.  1405,  at  Corfigni,  in  Sien- 
efe,  the  name  of  which  he  afterwards  changed 
ito  that  of  Pitnxa.    ./Eneas  was  carefully  edu- 
ited,  and  having  finifhed  hi9  ftudies  at  Sienna, 
?  went  in  143 r  to  the  council  of  Bale  with  Car- 
inal  Capranica,  as  his  fecretary.    He  afterwards 
fted  in  the  fame  capacity  to  Card.  Albergati, 
id  to  Frederic  III.  who  decreed  to  him  the  poe- 
c  crown,  and  fent  him  ambaflador  to  Rome, 
lilan,  Naples,  Bohemia,  and  other  places.  Ni- 
>las  V.  advanced  him  to  the  bilhopric  of  Triefte, 
id  after  to  that  of  Sienna.   In  1456,  after  hav- 
>g  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  various  nunciatures, 
;  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Caiixtus  III.  whom 
?  fucceeded  as  pope  on  the  27th  Auguft  1458. 
ius  II.  from  the  commencement  of  his  pontifi- 
ite.  appeared  jea!ous  of  the  papal  prerogatives. 
1  1460,  he  declared  a  bull,  "  declaring  appeals 
otn  the  pope  to  a  council  to  be  null,  erroneous, 
•tefi'tble,  and  contrary  to  the  facred  canons." 
hat  bull,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  procu- 
.tor  general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  from  ap- 
ealing  to  a  council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic 
nclion,  which  the  pope  had  ftrenuouOy  oppo- 
d.   Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whether  he  had 
3nc  to  engage  tlie  catholic  princes  to  unite  in  a 
ir  agninft  the  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  them 
rreed  to  furnifh  either  troops  or  money;  others 
;;if.'d  both,  particularly  the  French,  who  from 
iat  moment  incurred  his  holincfs's  averfion. 
hat  averfion  ab.:ted  under  Lewis  XI.  whom  he 
.•rfuaded  in  1461  to  abolifh  the  Pragmatic  fanc- 
on,  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  fupport- 
1  with  fo  much  vigour.   The  year  146a  was 
•ntlered  famous  by  a  controversy  which  took 
lace  between  the  Cordeliers  and  Dominicans, 


about  two  very  abfurd  quefllons.  The  difpuJe 
became  fo  violent,  that  they  called  c  n  ether 
heretics;  whi'  h  obliged  tbe  pope  to  i flue  a  !mll, 
forbtdd ng  fuch  odious  epithets.  He  nex'  Sub- 
limed another  hull,  dated  »6th  April,  r ■.irafc  .ng 
what  he  had  written  to  the  council  of  B<..-  v/;juii 
he  was  its  Secretary;  wherein  he  hut  ui.'-n 
fome  fenttment*  that  "  tended  to  for;  tbe  </:.r-:> 
rity  of  the  apoftolic  fee."  In  this  bu  I  he  .  a 
fhort  account  of  his  lite  and  actions,  w.r  ,  t  .'.c  nil- 
tory  of  the  council  of  h».c,  to  which  hr  went 
with  Card.  Capranica  in  1431.  In  the  mv.m  time, 
the  Turkb  were  threatening  Chrifteiiihm.  Pius, 
ever  zealous  again  it  the  infidel*,  rcf.ived  to  tit 
out  a  fleet,  and  pat*  over  into  Alia  himfelf.  Hi« 
went  to  Ancona,  but  fe!1  lick  with  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  died  cn  t;.e  16th  Auguft  1464, 
aged  59.  Pius  was  one  of  lUc  moft  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  ore  u«  ti.e  moft  zealous  pontilfs. 
His  chief  works  arc,  1.  Memoires  of  the  council 
of  Bale.  a.  The  hiftory  of  the  Bohemians,  from 
their  origin  to  1458.  3.  Two  books  on  cofmo- 
graphy.  4.  The  hiftory  of  Frederic  III.  publifli- 
1  cd  in  1785,  folio,  and  cfteemed  pretty  accurate. 
5.  A  treatife  on  the  education  of  children.  6.  A 
poem  upon  the  paflion  ot  Jcfus  Chrift.  7.  A  col- 
lection  of  43a  letters,  printed  at  Milan  1473,  in 
folio,  in  which  are  fome  curious  anecdote?.  8. 
Tbe  memoirs  of  bis  own  life,  publifhed  by  John 
Gobellm  Perfonne,  his  feCretary,  at  Rome,  4to, 
1584-  9.  Htjloria  rerum  utitumque  geftarum,  of 
which  only  the  firft  part  was  putjliihcd  at  Venice 
in  1477  m  folio.  His  works  were  printed  at 
Helmitadt  in  1700  |n  folio,  with  his  life  prefixed. 
The  verfe  of  Virgil's  jEoeid,  (lib.  i.  v.  38a.)  which 
begins 

Sum  Pius  JEnias, 
was  in  the  punning  humour  of  the  age  applied  to 
him. 

Ft  us  III.  whofe  name  was  Francis  Todefchmi, 
was  nephew  of  Pius  II.  who  caufed  him  take  his 
name  of  Piccolomini,  and  made  him  an  arch- 
bifttop  and  cardinal.  In  1503,  he  fucceeded  A- 
lexmder  VI.  but  died  in  21  days  after  his  elec- 
tion. 

Pius  IV.  John  Angelo  De  Medicis  (not  of  the 
Florence  family)  was  born  at  Milan  in  1499.  He 
was  fon  to  Beiiiardin  Medccmi,  and  br.-cner  of 
the  famous  Marquis  de  Mangnan,  Charles  V-.h's 
general.  He  filled  fcveral  important  offices  under 
Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  Julius  III.  who 
had  entrulred  him  with  feveral  legations,  made 
him  a  cardinal  in  1549;  and  he  was  elected  pope 
on  the  death  of  Paul  IV.  Dec.  25th  1559.  rii« 
predeeffor  had  rendered  himfelf  ucteitaue  to  tiie 
the  Romans.  Pius  IV.  commenced  his  reign  by 
punifhmg  the  nephews  ot  Paul  IV.  caufing  Card. 
Caraffe  to  be  ftrangtcd,  and  his  brother,  Pi .  Pal- 
liano,  beheaded.  His  z<>al  w.is  afterwards  direct- 
ed againft  the  Turks  and  heretics.  To  flop  the 
progrefs  of  thefe  lift,  he  renewed  the  Council  o.' 
Trent,  In  if  61,  he  fent  to  all  the  catholic  and 
proteftant  princes  the  bull  for  calling  that  atkm- 
bly.  An  end  wan,  however,  put  to  it  by  the  w- 
duftry  of  his  nephew,  S.  Charles  Borromeus,  in 
1.(63;  **d,  on  16th  Jan.  1564,  he  confirmed  its 
dtcruca.  In  1,565  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
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his  life  by  Benedict  Acohi,  and  other  vifionaries;  tranquil,  he  executed  a  work,  which  fome  empc- 

but  wa6  discovered,  and  Benedict  put  to  death,  rors  had  attempted  in  vain,  b\  draining'  the  Pon- 

Pius  f'ied  Dec  9th  1565*  aged  66,  with  the  ha-  tine  marines,  which  extended  about  40  imiei 

tred  of  the  Romans,  whom  his  feverities  had  exaf-  round  Vellari,  Terracina,  and  Pipctno.    He  rot 

peiated.   He  adorned  Rome  with  feveral  public  only  employed  the  bcfl  enpineers,  but  regularly 

edifices.  tnfpecled  the  work  himfelf  till  it  was  finifhed; 

Pius  V.  S.  Michael  Ghifleri,  born  at  Bofco,  on  and  he  canfed  immenfe  canals  to  be  dug  to  carry 
the  17th  Jan.  1504,  was  fon  of  a  fenator  of  Mi-  off  the  water,  and  thus  recovered  a  gieat  deal  0: 
lan.  He  turned  a  Dominican  friar.  Paul  IV.  in-  fertile  land  from  the  marfhes.  Along  the  banki 
formed  of  his  merit,  made  him  btfhop  of  Sutri,  of  thefe  canals,  which  were  ornamented  with  x 
car  linal  in  1557,  and  inquifitorgenrral  in  Lorn-  rows  of  poplars,  he  made  a  road  near  40  miles 
hardy;  but  the  feverity  with  which  he  exercifed  long,  in  a  (lraighr  line,  terminating  with  an  tie- 
his  office  obliged  him  to  quit  that  country.  He  gant  palace.  At  lad  his  tranquillity  was  inter- 
was  fent  to  Venice,  where  his  zeal  met  with  ftill  rupted  on  the  acccflion  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  If. 
greater  obftaclee.  Pius  IV.  made  him  bifhop  of  whofe  plans  of  reformation  prognofticated  no 
Mondcvi ;  and  on  bis  death  he  was  elected  pope,  good  to  the  church.  To  prevent  their  executicr, 
in  1566.  His  fiiff  object  was  to  reprefs  the  luxu-  Pius  made  a  vilit  perfonally  to  the  emperor,  it» 
ry  of  the  clergy,  the  pride  of  the  cardinals,  and  Jan.  1781.  who  received  him  with  all  pofE-ble  re. 
the  licentious  manners  of  the  Romans.  He  can-  fpect,  but  ad hfred  inflexibly  to  his  purpofe  The 
fed  the  decrees  of  Reformation  enacted  by  the  revolution  of  France,  and  the*  confequcnt  over- 
Council  of  Trent  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  he  pro-  throw  of  all  form  of  religion,  gave  him  a  ftiJI 
hibited  bull-b  iting  in  the  Circus;  he  expelled  greater  fhock.  Pius,  however,  did  his  utmoft  to 
-proftitmcs  from  Rome;  and  allowed  cardinals  to  prcferve  peace  with  the  republic,  but  the  murder 
be  profecutcd  for  debt.  Gentle  meafijres  failing  of  citizen  BiflVville,  the  French  ambaffador,  in 
to  reclaim  heretics,  he  had  recourfe  to  feverity,  179.1,  (fee  Bass:  ville)  furnifhed  the  Dtrcftrry 
and  feveral  pcriflied  in  the  flames  of  the  inquifi-  with  a  pretext,  fnch  as  they  were  waiting  for,  tu 
tion.  He  particularly  difplayed  his  zeal  for  the  overthrow  the  p^pal  power,  turn  Rome  into  i 
.grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  in  1568,  by  ordaining  democracy,  and  can  y  the  pope  a  prifoner  to 
•that  the  bull  In  ettna  dominu  which  Clement  XIV.  France  ;  where,  after  being  fhifted  about  to 
had  fupprefled,  fliould  be  publifhed  throughout  variou*  places,  he  died  at  V.dence  in  Auguft 
the  whole  church.  That  bull  cftablifhcs  the  un-  1799,  ana  received  a  burial  far  inferior  to  bis  de- 
limited power  of  the  popes  over  all  princes.    It  nity. 

was  rcjecled  by  moft  of  the  foreign  Rates.    Fins  (1.)  *  PIX.  n.f  [pixh,  Lat.]  A  little  cheft  or 

V.  had  the  courage  to  make  war  on  the  Turks,  box,  in  which  the  conlccratcd  hoft  is  kept  in  Ro- 

-hy  forming  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Phi-  man  catholic  countries.    Hanmer. — 

lip  II.  of  Spain.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  the  He  hath  flolen  a  pix.  Sbdt. 
ftandard  of  the  t<wc  keys  was  feen  difplayed*     (1.)  Pix.   See  Mint. 

-againft  the  ere/cent.   The  naval  armies  engaged  {}.)  Fix,  M<<ry,  an  ingenious  Englifh  dramatic 

on  the  7th  Oct.  1571,  in  Lepanto  Bay,  and  the  writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 

jChriftian  princes  obtained  a  fignal  victory  over  17th  century.    She  wrote  fcveral  tragedies  acd 

-the  Turks,  who  loft  above  30.000  men,  and  near  comedies;  and  died  about  1699. 

400  galleys.   The  fuccefs  was  chiefly  owing  to  PIXANGA.    See  Pi  a  a,  N°  8. 

the  pope,  who  exhauftcd  his  treafury  in  fitting  PIXENDORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auf- 

out  that  armament.   lie  died  of  the  grave*  fix  tria ;  3  rude  SSW.  of  Tulhi. 

months  after,  30th  April  157Z,  aged  68.    His  P1X1DATUM  FotiUM.   See  Bo-tamy^^^ 

name  will  for  ever  adorn  the  lift  of  Roman  pon-  PI-YANG,  a  t<  wn  of  China,  4s£the  3d  rank,  in 

-tiffs.    His  bulls  againft  Elifabeth,  indeed,  and  in  Ho-ran  ;  3a  miles  WSW.  of  Yunglhing. 

favour  of  the  inquifition,  with  his  rigorous  profe-  PlZARRO,  Fr  mcis,  a  celebrated  Spanifh  gene- 

cutii  n  of  heretics,  prove  that  he  had  more  zeal  ral,  the  difec-verer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  in  con- 

than  humanity ;  but  in  other  refpecta,  he  was  junction  with  D>ego  Almagro,  a  Spanifh  navip- 

not  without  his  virtues.    Selim  II  caufed  public  tor.  They  are  both  charged  with  horrid  cruei:»es 

rejoicings  to  be  made  at  Cc  nttantinople  for  his  to  the  inhabitants;  and  they  fell  vidims  to  thci: 

death  for  three  days.   The  pontificate  of  Pius  iR  own  amb  tion,  jealoufy,  and  avarice.  Atmac-rc 

alfo  celebrated  for  the  condemnation  of  Bjuis,  revolting,  was  defeated  and  l)eheaded  hy  Pizzirc, 

the  extinction  of  the  order  of  Hnmilies,  and  who  was  affffinatcd  by  Almagro's  friends  ia 

the  reformation  of  that  of  the  Ciftercians.   He  154  «•   See  Peru,  §  4,  j. 

.was  canonized  by  Clement  XI.  in  171a.  There  PIZZIGHITON E,  a  town  of  the  Italian  re- 
arc  extant  feveral  of  his  letters,  printed  at  Anvcrs,  public,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Po,  dif- 
in  164c,  in  4to.  Felibian,  in  167a,  publifhed  his  trict  and  late  territory  of  Cremona,  with  a  Rioa£ 
Life,  trandated  from  the  Italian  of  Agaiio  di  ctflie,  feated  on 'the  Adda,  in  which  France  L 
Somma.  K.  of  France,  was  kept  prifoner.  Dr  Brookes 
Pius  VI.  whofe  original  name  was  Angela  Bra f-  and  J.  Walker  fay  it  is  feated  on  t  he  Serio ;  bu: 
.chiy  was  of  a  noble,  but  reduced  family.  He  was  both  Mr  Cruttwell  and  Dr  Oppenheim  place  it 
born  in  1718,  and  rofe  to  the  rank  of  prelate  and  on  the  Adda.  It  was  taken  hy-ihe  Frerch  is 
cardinal  entirely  by  his  merit.  He  was  elected  1733,  but  reftored.  It  was  taken  by  the  Frrrv.1- 
pope  on  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  During  the  republicans  under  Bonapa/^e,  cn^thc  iath  >!;r 
firft  years  of  his  pontificate,  which  were  perfectly  1796,  with  400  Auftrian  prifoners,  after  a  br.iv 

^r'  cannonade. 
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cannonade.  It  contains  above  400  citizens,  and 
is  9  miles  NW.  of  Cremona,  3  SE.  of  Lodi, 
and  36  SE.  of  Milan.  Lon.  10.  4.  E-  1*1.  41- 
16.  N. 

♦  FIZZLE,  n  f.  [quafi  pijsle.  Minjkew.— 


.1* 


1  he  ^xzz/r  in  animals  is  official  in  urine  anu  gene, 
ration.  Brown. 

(i.)  PIZZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Gulf 
of  St  Et:f<  mia  4  miles  from  Monte  Leons. 

(a.JPizzo  di  Gotto,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Mt-l  »zzo. 

(3.)  Pizo  Ferrato,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  A- 
bruaao  Citra  ;  13  miles  ESE.  of  Solraona. 

lJLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia ;  5  miles  S. 
of  Urgel. 

PLAAS,  David  Vamder,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1647*  He  excelled 
in  portrait*,  and  died  in  1704- 

PLABENNEC,  a  town  01  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  FinifU-rre ;  5  miles  SW.  of  Lefnevtn,  and  i\ 
]N£.  ot  Brcft.  * 

*  PLACABILITY,  \  n.  /.  [(rom  placable.} 
»  PLACABLENESS.}  WiJingnefs  to  be  -p- 

peafed  ;  poflibility  to  be-appeafed .— The  general 
.conftrnt  of  all  nations  in  their  opinion  of  the  mer- 
cy and  placability  of  the  divine  nature.  Anon.  < 

*  PLACABLE,  adj.  [piacabilis,  Lat.}  Willing 
or  pofiibk-  to  be  appeafed. — 

Metbought  1  faw  him  placable  and  mild. 

Milton. 

— Thofe  implanted  anticipations  are,  that  there  is 
a  God,  that  he  js>  placable.  Hale. 

*  PLACARD. )  n.  /,  [plakacrt,  Dutch  ;  pla- 

*  PLACAR  I .  )  Fr.)  An  edict;  a  de- 
claration; a  m.mifefto. 

*  To  PLACATE,  v.  a.  [places  Lat.]  To  ap- 
peal? ;  to  reconcile. — This  word  is  ufed  in  Scot- 
land.—A  right  to  approach  and  rely  on  the  pro- 
tection and  beneficence  of  a  placated  deity,  is  not 
deducible  from  nature.  Forbes- 

PLACCIUS,  Vincent,  a  learned  philofopher  and 
lexicographer,  born  at  Hamburgh,  in  164a.  He 
fluilied  at  Leipfic,  and  publifhed  a  DiSionary  of 
Anonymous  and  P/eudonymous  Authors. 

(1.)  •  PL  iCb.  n.f.  [place,  Fr.  piazza,  Italian  ; 
from  platca.  Lat.]  1.  Particular  portion  of  fpace. 
^Search  you  <  ui  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents. 
Deut.  i.  33.— We  accept  it  always  and  in  all  pla- 
ces. A£ts,  xxiv.  3.— 

Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worfhip,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouch- 
fafd 

Prefence  divine.  Milton. 
— I  will  teach  him  the  names  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated perfons  who  frequent  that  place.  AJdi/on. 
a.  Locality ;  ubiety ;  local  relation. — Place  is  the 
relation  of  diftance  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any 
two  or  more  points  confnlered  as  keeping  the 
fame  diftance  one  with  another ;  and  fo  as  at 
^reft:  it  has  fometimes  a  more  confuted  fenfe,  and 
ftands  tor  that  fpace  which  any  body  takes  up. 
Locke.   3.  Local  exiftence. — There  was  found  no 
place  for  them.  Rev.  xx.  11.   4.  Space  in  gene- 
ral- 

But  fhe  all  place  within  herfelf  confines. 

Daxies. 

j.  Separate  room.— 


In  his  brain 

He  bath  ftrange  places  cram'd  with  obfervatioa. 

Shak. 

—His  catalogue  had  an  efpecial  place  for  ftquef- 
tered  divines  Fell.  6.  A  feat ;  refidence ;  man- 
lion. — The  Romans  fh.VI  take  away  both  our  place 
and  nation  John. — Sau!  fet  him  up  a  place.  1  Sam. 
7.  Paffage  in  writing.  If  Tea  faith  of  the  Jews, 
tbey  have  reigned,  but  not  by  mc;  which  place 
proveth,  that  there  are  governments  which  God 
doth  not  avow.  Bacon.—  I  could  not  pafs  by  this 
place,  » ith-;ut  giving  this  fhort  explication.  Bur- 
net. 8.  Ordinal  relation.— What  fcripiure  doth 
plainly  deliver,  to  that  the  firft  place  both  of  cre- 
dit an<i  otn-dience  is  due.  Hooker. — Let  the  eye 
be  fatisfied  in  the  firft  place.  Dry  den. — Confider, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  omniprefent ;  and,  in 
the  frcond,  that  he  is  otnnifctent.  Addifon.  9* 
State  of  aclual  operation;  effect.— 
Thefe  fixed  evils  fit  fo  fit  in  him, 
That  they  thkc  place,  when  virtue's  fteely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind.  Sbak. 
— Thefe  fair  overtures  could  take  noplace.  Hay- 
ward. — They  are  defects  in  the  brain  ;  for  they 
take  place  in  the  ftoutcft  natures  Bacon.— 

With  faults  confefl'd  cominifllon'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe 

Dry  den. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are 
vain*.  Dryden. 
— The  unhappy  omen  took  not  place.  Dryden. 
Virgil  muft  be  (till  excepted,  when  that  perhaps 
takes  place  Dryden.— \t  is  ftupidly  foolifh  to  ven- 
ture ou>  falvation  upon  an  experiment,  which  we 
have  all  the  reafon  imaginable  to  think  God  will 
not  fuffer  to  take  place.  After  bury.  10.  Exiftence. 
— Mixt  government  is  by  no  means  of  Gothick 
invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and  reafon. 
Swift-    1 1.  Rank  ;  order  of  priority— 

The  heavens  themfelvet,  the  planets,  and  this 
centre, 

Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place.  Sbak. 
i».  Precedence ;  priority.  This  fenfe  is  common- 
ly ufed  in  the  phrafe  take  place. — 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  Madam  Sempronia  fhould  take  place  of 
me  I  Ben  Jon/on. 

— There  *ould  be  left  no  meafures  of  credible 
and  incredible,  if  doubtful  pronofitions  take  place 
before  fell-evident.  Locke.— A%  *  Brh;ifh  freehold- 
er, I  fhould  not  fcruple  taking  place  of  a  French 
marquis.  Addifon.  13.  Office;  public  character 
or  employment. — 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  jour  place. 

Sbak. 

»Tis  but  the  fate  of  plate,  and  the  rough 
brake 

That  virtue  muft  go  through.  Shak. 
. — The  horfemen  came  to  Lodrunus,  befeechtng 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  place.  Knolles. 
Nor  doth  he  promife,  which  is  more, 
Th  it  we  (ball  have  their  places.  Denbam. 
Patriots  for  a  place,  aband^nM  fame.  Garth. 
— Some  magiflratcs  are  Contrtitd,  that  their 
pi  1  ccs  fhould  adorn  them;  and  fomr  ft udy  to  adorn 
t  m\\  places.  Atterburr*    14.  Room;  vv.iy  ;  fpace 
for  appearing  or  acting  given  by  ceffion ;  not  op* 

pofition. 
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pofuiou.— Rather  give  place  unto  wrath.  Rom.xVu  figned  them,  relieve  thofe  that  are  cither  upor. 
19.— 

Give  place,  and  maik  the  difference  if  you 
can, 

Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man. 

Dry  den. 

Victorious  York  did  firft,  with  fam'd  fuccefs, 


guard  or  in  fight.  7.  Place  of  arms  <utitbout%  is  a 
place  allowed  to  the  covert  way  for  the  plant inr 
of  cannon,  to  oblige  thofe  who  advance  in  thdr 
approaches  to  retire.  8.  Place  of  arms  in  a  can*, 
a  large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  for  the  array 
to  be  ranged  in  and  drawn  up  in  batallia.  There 
To  his  known  valour  make  the  Dutch  give  is  alfo  a  place  for  each  particular  body,  troop,  or 
place.  Dryden.   company,  to  afTemble  in. 

The  ruftick  honours  of  the  fcythe  and  (hare,  (5.)  Place,  Com  mom.  See  Common  Place. 
Givr  place  to  fwords  and  plumes.  Dryden  *  To  Place,  v.  a.  [placer,  Fr.  t'r  >m  the  noun.; 
15.  Ground  ;  room.— My  word  hath  no  place  in  1.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or  office, 
you.  John,  viii.  37. — There  is  noplace  of  doubting.  —Place  fuch  over  them  to  be  rulers.  Ex.  xviii.  11. 
Hammond.  16.  Station  in  life.— God  would  give  — He  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities.  %  Chron. 
them,  in  their  (cizt*\  places  and  callings,  all  fpiri- 


lucui)         iin.ii  tv»\.i<n  yxiirj  diiu  Viimiiu?,  , 

tual  and  temporal  blcffin^B.  Duty  of  Man. 

(a.)  Place,  locus,  in  philofophy,  a  mode  of 
fpace,  or  that  part  of  immoveable  fpace  which 
any  body  pofKiTtP.  See  Metaphysics,  ^  59. ; 
and  Newtonian  Philosophy,  SeS.  III.  Scb. 
III. 

(3.)  Place,  in  aftronomy.  The  place  of  the 
fun,  a  ftar,  8cc.  denotes  the  fign  and  degree  of 
the  zodiac  which  the  luminary  is  in  ;  or  the  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of 
aries,  which  the  planet  or  ftar's  circle  of  longitude 
cuts;  and  therefore  coincides  with  the  longitude 
of  the  fun,  planet,  or  ftar.  As  the  fine  of  the  fun's 
greateft  declination  13*  30' :  to  the  fine  of  any 
prefent  declination  given  or  obferved  ;  for  inftance, 
330  15' : :  fo  is  the  radius  10 :  to  the  fine  of  his 
longitude  8i°  5a';  which,  if  the  declination  were 
north,  would  give  »o°  5a'  of  gemini ;  if  fouth, 
ao°  54'  of  Capricorn,  for  the  fun's  place.  See 
Declination,  Sec.  The  place  of  the  moon  be- 
ing  ilm  part  of  her  orbit  wherein  fhe  is  found  at 
any  time,  is  of  various  kinds,  by  rcafon  of  the 
great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motions,  which  ren- 
der a  number  of  equations  and  reductions  nccef- 
fary  before  the  juft  point  be  found.  The  moon's 
fictitious  place  is  her  place  once  equated  ;  her 


xvn.  a.— 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  confeience.  Milton. 

Our  two  firft  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  placed. 

Milt  v., 

%.  To  fix;  to  fettle;  to  eftablifh  —  Thofe  accu- 
fations  had  been  more  reafonabie,  if  placed  on  in- 
ferior perfons.  l)ryden*s  Aurengz,. — God  or  na- 
ture has  not  any  where  plated  any  fuch  jui  ifotcricii 
in  the  firft  botn.  Locke.  3.  To  put  out  at  io- 
t  ere  ft.— 

'Twas  his  care 

To  place  on  good  lecurity  his  gold.  pope. 

PLACENTA,  n.f.  in  anatomy  and  midwifery, 
a  foft  roundifh  mafs,  found  in  the  womb  v: 
pregnant  women  ;  which,  from  its  refem blance  tc 
the  liver,  was  called  by  the  ancients  kepar  tie 
rinum,  uterine  liver.  See  Midwifery,  Part  11. 
Seff.  II. 

PLACENTATION.  n.f.  See  Botahy,  hid. 
(1.)  PLACENTIA,  a  duchy  of  Italy,  connedeJ 
with  that  ot  Parma,  and  included  in  the  Parmeun. 
(See  Parmesan,  N°  i.)  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Parma,  S.  by  the  Liguiian  ftate,  and  en 
the  S.  and  W.  by  the  ci-devant  Milanefe,  now 
the  department  ot  OJor.a,  in  Italy.    It  is  very  fer- 


place  nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice  equated  ;  and  tile ;  being  watered  not  only  by  the  Po,  but  by  2 

here  true  place  thrice  equated.  See  Asthonomy,  great  number  of  rivulets,  and  furrounded  with 

pajfim.  hills,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  fruits.    It  has  fe- 

U.)  Placb,  in  war,  a  general  name  of  all  kinds  veral  fait  fprinjrs,  from  the  water  of  which  a  greai 

of  fortreffes  where  a  party  may  defend  them felves  great  deal  of  fait  is  made.  It  alfo  abounds  in 
Thus,  1.  A  ftrong  or  fortified  place  is  one  flanked, 
and  covered  with  baftious.  a.  A  regular  place, 
one  whofe  angles,  fides,  baft  ions,  and  other  parts, 
are  equal ;  and  this  is  ufually  denominated  from 
the  number  of  its  ang'es,  as  a  pentagon,  hexagon, 

&c.   3.  An  Irregular  place  is  one  whole  fides  and  tion.on  the  ancient  iEmilian  way.about'half  a  mile 

angles  are  unequal.   4.  A  Place  of  arms  is  a  ftrong  from  the  Po,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.    It  contains  a 

city  or  town  pitched  upon  for  the  chief  magazine  great  number  of  merchants,  and  is  3  miles  in  cir 


woods,  warrens,  and  mines  of  iron.  Its  chief  ri- 
vers are  the  Trebbia  and  Nurra. 

(i.)Placentia,  or  Placenza,  a  town  of  Ita'y, 
and  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  with  a  bi (hop's 
fee.  Its  names  are  derived  from  its  pleafant  fifu.i- 


of  an  army;  or,  in  a  city  or  garrifon,  it  is  a 
hrge  open  fpot  of  ground,  ufually  near  the  centre 
of  the  place  where  the  grand  guard  is  commonly 
kept,  and  the  garrifon  holds  its  rendezvous  at 
reviews,  and  in  cafes  of  alarm,  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.  5.  Place  of  arms  of  an  at- 
tack, in  a  fiege,  is  a  fpacious  place  covered  from 
the  enemy,  by  a  parapet  or  epaulemcnt,  where 
the  foldiers  are  ported  ready  to  fuftain  thofe  at 


cumference.  Its  wall  and  fortifications  areincon- 
fiderable;  but  the  citadel  is  ftrong.  The  ftreets 
are  ftraight,  and  the  principal  ftreet,  called  Stra- 
done,  is  25  paces  broad  and  3000  feet  long,  in  a 
direct  line,  with  600  ftone  pofts,  for  fepararing 
the  foot  from  the  carriage-way,  and  on  both  fide* 
are  ir  fpacious  convents.  It  contains  45  churches 
a8  convents,  and  two  alms-houfcs.  The  cathedral 
is  much  in  the  Gothic  tafte;  but  the  church  of 
in  the  trenches  again  it  the  foldiers  of  the  the  Auguftines  is  worthy  of  its  architect,  VfgnoH. 
garrifon.  6.  Place  of  arms,  particular,  in  a  garri-  In  the  area  before  the  town-houfe  ft  and  two  a«i- 
fon,  a  place  near  every  baftion,  where  the  fol.  mirable  brafs  cqueftnan  ftatucs  of  Alexander  I. 
diers  fent  from  the  grand  place  to  the  quarters af-  and  Renatus  IV.  dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 

At 
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a  this  c?ty  begins  tbe  Ha  JEmilia,  which  extends  *  PLACID,  adj.  }piucidus>  Latio.]    i.  Gentle-? 

s  far  as  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic.   The  number  of  quiet;  not  turbulent. — It  conduccth  unto  long 

he  inhabitants  it  jbout  30,000,  among  whom  life,  and  to  the  more  placid  motion  of  the  fpints, 

here  are  1000  ecclefiaftics.   This  city  has  been  that  men's  actions  be  free.  Bacon,  a.  80ft ;  kind  j 

aken  feveral  times  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  king  mild. — 

>f  Sardinia  took  poffeflion  of  it  in  1 744,  it  being  That  placid  afpect  and  meek  regard, 
eded  to  him  by  the  queen  of  Hungary;  but  it  Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  ftate, 
van  taken  from  him  in  1746,  after  a  bloody  battle.  Would  ftand  between  me  and  thy  father's  ire. 
t  has  a  famous  univerfity,  and  the  inhabitants  Mi/ton. 
re  efleemed  for  politenefs.    There  is  a  great  fair  *  PLACIDLY,  adv.  [from  placid]  Mildly; 
here  every  year  on  the  15th  of  April,  which  is  gently. — If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  fpirit  of 
nuch  frequented.   It  is  about  3s  miles  NW.  of  nitre,  you  caft  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whofc 
*arma,  and  83  E.  of  Turin.    It  was  taken  by  the  parts  moved  uniformly  and  placidly  before,  by 
rrench  republicans,  under  Gen.  Murat,  in  June  altering  its  motion,  it  begins  to  penetrate  and 
800,  after  a  warm  n&ion,  with  2000  prifoners,  fcatter  abroad  particles  of  the  iron.  Boy/e- 
nd much  military  ftores.   Lon.  10.  24.  £.   Lat.  The  water  eafily  inflnuates  itfelf  into,  and  pla- 
,5.  5.  N.  cid/y  diftends  the  tubes  and  vefTels  of  vegetables. 

(3.)  Placbntia.  a  fea  port  of  Newfoundland,  Woodward. 

»n  the  8E.  coaft:  40  miles  W.  of  8t  John,  and  *  PLACIT.  n.  f  [placit*mt  Lat.]   Decree ; 

.00  E.  of  Cape  Breton.   Lon.  53.  43  W.   Lat.  determination.— -We  fpend  time  in  defence  of  their 

i7.  15.  N.  placitj,  which  might  have  been  employed  upon  the 

(4.)PLaCENTiA,atown  of  Spain  tnEftremadnfa,  univerfal  author.  Glamtille. 

vith  a  good  cattle  and  bifhop's  fee ;  feated  on  the  *  PLACKET,  or  platqnet,  n.f.  A  petticoat. — 

"Cera,  in  a  pleafant  plain,  furrounded  by  mountains,  You  might  have  pinched  a  placket*  it  was  fenfelefs. 

lo  miles  SW.  of  Madrid.   Lon.  5.  o.  W.   Lat.  Mai. --The  bone-ache  is  the  curfc  dependant  on 

;o  *5-  N.              •  thofe  that  war  for  a  tlacket.  Sbak. 

(5-)PLACENTiA,atown  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  PL  ADDA  Y,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  a  mile  from 

>n  the  Dova,  25  miles  SE.  of  Bilboa.   Lon.  a.  40.  the  ifle  of  Arran,  with  a  light-hoofe,  containing 

Ar    Lat.  43  10  N.  two  different  lights,  todfftingmfli  it  from  thofe  of 

(6.)  Placentia  Bay,  an  extenfive  bay  on  the  the  Mulls  of  Kintyre,  Galloway,  and  Cambray. 

I.  coaft  of  Newfoundland;  which  forms  a  good  PLADIA,  or  Bladia,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in 

mrbour  for  vefTels,  and  is  much  frequented  by  Natangen;  as  miles  SW.  of  Konigfberg. 

hips  employed  in  the  cod  fifhery    The  entrance  PLADL1NG,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the 

s  a  narrow  channel  through  which  only  one  fhip  Ker ;  five  miles  SW.  of  Deckendorf,  and  eight 

ran  pafs  at  a  time ;  but  the  water  is  deep  enough  NW.  of  Ofterhofen* 

or  the  targeft,  and  the  harbour  is  capacious  '*  PLAGIARISM,  n.f. [from plagiary.]  Theft; 

inough  to  hold  150  fail,  which  are  there  fecure  literary  adoption  of  the  thoughts  or  works  of 

igaioft  all  winds,  and  car.  fifh  as  quietly  as  in  a  another.— With  great  impropriety,  as  well  as 

•iver.   The  current  is  very  ftrong  in  the  entrance,  plagiarifm,   they  have  moft  injurioufly  been 

b  that  (hips  muft  be  towed  through  it.  The  great  transferred  into  proverbial  maxims.  Swtft. 

\  rand  is  large  enough  to  dry  fifh  to  load  60  vefTels.  (x.)  *  PLAGIARY,  n.f.  [from  play  lium$  Lat.] 

Lon.  from  54°  to  55*  xo' W.  Lat.  from  47*  to  i.Athief  in  literature;  one  who  deals  the  thoughts 

47°50,N.  or  writings  of  another.— The  enfuing  difcourfe, 

PLACENT1U8,  Peter,  a  German  poet,  who  left  I  chance  to  be  traduced  for  a  plagiary  by  him 

sppears  to  have  been  extravagantly  fond  of  his  who  has  played  the  thief,  was  one  of  thofe  that, 

)wn  initials  ;  for  he  wrote  a  Latin  Poem  of  360  by  a  worthy  hand,  were  ftolen  from  me.  South.— 

reifcs,  entitle;!  Pugna  Poreorum,  in  which  every  Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and 

word  begins  with  a  P.    He  died  in  1548.  a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others.  Dryden'j  Vu/r, 

Pl.ACENZA.    See  Plackmtia,  N°  i.  and  *.  a.  Thecrimeof  literary  theft.  Not  ufed.— Plagiary 

*  PLACER,  n.f  Ifrom  place]  One  that  places,  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but  began  when 

Thou  place r  of  plants,  both  humble  and  tall,  the  paucity  of  books  fcarce  wanted  that  invention. 

Spenfer.  Brown. 

PLACETTE,  J  >hn  Dr  La,  an  eminent  pro*  (a.)  Plagiary,  in  philology,  is  a  purlotner  of 
teftant  minifter,  bom  at  Pontac  in  Bern,  in  1639  ;  another  man's  works,  who  puts  them  off  as  his 
and  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  alfo  a  own.  Among  the  Romans,  plagiariut  was  pro- 
clergyman.  He  excrcifed  hi6  office,  as  a  minifter  perly  a  perfon  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a 
among  thcProteftants  in  France  till  the  revocation  freeman  for  a  Have;  and  was  fo  called,  becaufe, 
of  tbe  edicf  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when  he  retired  by  the  Flavian  law,  fuch  perfons  were  condemned 
to  Denmark,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  adplagas*  "  to  be  whipped."  Tbomafius  has  aa 
the  Queen,  in  1711,  who  greatly  valued  his  merit,  exprefs  treatife  Dt plngio  H/crario,  wherein  he  lays 
After  her  death  he  went  to  Holland,  and  fettled  down  the  laws  and  meafures  of  the  right  which 
full  at  the  Hague,  and  laft  at  Utrecht,  where  he  authors  have  to  one  another's  writings. — ««  Die- 
died  in  1718,  aged  79.  He  wrote  many  valuable  tionarf- writers,  at  leaft  fuch  as  meddle  with  arts 
works  on  religion  and  morality ;  betides  fome  and  fciencts  (as  is  pertinently  obferved  by  Mr 
polemic*!  pieces  againft  the  church  of  Rome.  His  Chambers),  feem  exempted  from  tbe  commoa 
treatife  upon  Confcience  was  tranflated  intoEnglifih  laws  of  mewn  and  tuum  ;  they  do  not  pretend  to 
by  Dr  Batil  Kennet,  in  170?.  fet  up  on  their  own  bottom,  nor  to  treat  you  at 

their 
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»wn  cod.  Their  works  are  fappofed,  in  ^rtrit 
meafure,  ompofitions  of  other  people;  aod  whit 
they  take  from  others  they  do  it  Avowedly,  in  the 
open  fun.— In  effect,  their  quality  gives  them  a 
title  to  every  thing  that  may  be  for  their  purpofe, 
•  wherever  they  find  it ;  and  if  they  rob,  they  do 
not  do  it  any  otberwife  than  as  the  bee  does, 
for  the  public  fcrvice.  Thei'  occupation  is  not 
pilliging,  but  collecting  contributions;  and  if  you 
aft  them  their  authority,  they  will  produce  you 
the  pradice  of  their  predeceflbra  of  all  ages  and 
nations." 

PLAGIUM,  in  law.   See  Kidnapping, 
(i.)  *  PLAGUE,  n.  /.  [plaxbe,  Dutch  ;  plage, 
Teut.  plaga,  Latin;  txi>».]    i.  Pcftilence;  a 
difeafe  eminently  contagious  and  deftru&ive.— 
Thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague-fore  or  imbofs'd  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood.         Shak.  King  Lear- 

 Many  times  there  have  been  great  pi  gust  in 

dry  years.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hifl.  — 

Smkes  that  ufe  within  >hy  houfe  for  (hade, 
Securely  lurk,  and,  like  a  plague*  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  Mafs  Virgil. 

All  thofe  plagues,  which  earth  and  air  had 
brooded, 

Firft  on  inferior  creatures  tried  their  force, 
And  laft  they  feized  on  man.    Lee  and  Drydeti. 
a.  State  of  mifery,— I  am  fet  in  my  plague  Pfalm 
xxxviii.  1 7.  x.  Any  thing  troublefome  or  vexatious. 

 >Xis  the  time's  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 

blind.  Shak.— 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Shakefpeare. 

— Good  or  bad  company  is  the  greatcft  blefling  or 
greateft  plague  of  life.  VEJlrange. — 

Sometimes  my  plague,  fometirnes  my  darling, 

Killing  to-day,  to-morrow  fnarling.  Prior. 

(a.)  The  Plague,  Pestilence,  or  Pefiilential 
Fever,  is  a  very  acute,  maligr.ant,  and  contagious 
difeafe;  being  a  putrid  fever  of  the  worft  kind, 
and  feldom  failing  to  prove  mortal.  Though  it  is 
generally  defined  a  malignant  fever,  Diemerbroek 
thinks  they  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed,  fince  the 
fever  is  not  the  eflence  of  the  difeafe,  but  merely 
a  fymptom  or  effeft  of  it.  See  Me dic in  b,  Indtx. 
The  plague,  as  is  generally  agreed,  is  never  bred 
er  propagated  in  Britain;  but  is  frequent  in  the 
Levant,  Lefier  Alia,  Egypt*  &c.  Authors  are  not 
a«  yet  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  this  dread- 
ful difternper.  Some  think  tlut  infects  are  the 
eaufe  of  it,  in  the  fame  way  that  they  are  the 
eaufe  of  blights,  being  brought  in  fwarms  from 
other  climates  by  the  wind,  when  they  are  taken 
into  the  lungs  in  refpiration ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  they  mix  with  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  attack  and  corrode  the  viO  era.  Mr  Boyle, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  oiigiiates  from  the 
effluvia  or  exhalations  breathed  in  the  atmofphere 
from  noxious  minerals,  to  which  may  be  added 
Aagnant  waters  and  putrid  bodies  of  every  kind. 
Mr  Gibbon  thinks  that  the  plague  is  derived 
from  damp,  hot,  and  ftagnating  air,  and  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  fubftancea,  efpecially  lo- 
cufts.  See  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hijl  4'o.  vol.  iv.  p.  317 
—.331.;  where  there  is  alfo  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  plague  which  depopulated  the  earth 
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in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Juftinian.   It  is  a  ra- 
in trkable  f  ict,  that  plagues  are  fometimes  partial, 
and  that  they  only  attack  particular  -ir.imals,  or  a 
particular  defcription  of  perfons,  avoiding  otheri 
altogether,  or  attacking  them  but  flight  I  y.  Thti 
Fernelius  informs  u4  of  a  plague,  or  murraio,  n 
1514.  which  invaded  only  cats.    Dionyfius  Hal:- 
cirnafTus  mentions  a  plague  which  attacked  non; 
hut  maids ;  and  that  which  nged  in  the  time  of 
Gentilis  killed  fcarce  any  women,  and  very  few 
but  lufty  men.  Boterus  mentions  another  plague, 
which  a  Haul  ted  none  but  the  younger  fort ;  and 
we  have  infta  sees  of  the'fame  kind  of  a  lata 
ftanding.    Mmy  methods  have  been  adopted  ia 
different  countries  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
this  dreadful  fcour^e  of  the  human  race,  and  to 
floo  the  proi  refs  of  infection  after  it  has  been  im. 
ported.   In  England,  mayors,  bailiffs,  hesd  offi- 
cers of  cornorati  >ns,  and  juftices  of  peace,  bare 
power  to  tax  inhabitants,  houfes,  and  lands,  Sec. 
within  their  precincts,  for  the  re'.ief  of  perfons  in- 
fected with  the  plague;  and  juftices  of  the  coun- 
ty may  tax  perfons  within  five  miles  round,  on  2 
parifli's  inability;  the  tax  to  be  levied  by  difti el- 
and fale  of  goods,  or,  in  default  thereof,  by  impri- 
sonment. Infected  perfons  going  abroad,  after  be- 
ing commanded  to  keep  houfe  for  avoiding  farther 
infection,  may  be  refilled  by  watchmen.  Sec.  ar.*J 
puniihed  as  vagrants,  if  they  have  no  for*?  upcti 
them ;  and  if  they  have  infectious  fore*  on  them, 
it  is  felony.  Juftices  of  peace,  &c.  are  to  appoint 
fearchers,  examiners,  and  buricrs  of  the  dead,  ra 
places  infected,  and  admiuiflcr  oaths  to  them  ia: 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  Szc.Jfut*  1.  Jac  1. 
cap.  31.    Sec  Quarantine. 

(3.)  Plague,  antidotes  against  the.  The 
commiflion  at  Mofcow  having,  in  1770,  invented 
a  fumigation  powder,  which,  from  fever* I  leflVr 
experiments,  had  proved  efficacious  in  p  re  vent  1  re 
the  infection  of  the  plague;  in  order  more  fully 
to  afecrtain  its  virtue  in  that  refpect,  it  was  deter- 
mined,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  ten 
malefactors  under  fenteuce  of  death  fhould,  with- 
out undergoing  any  other  precautions  than  th. 
fumigations,  be  confined  three  weeks  in  a  laza- 
retto, be  laid  upon  the  beds  and  dreflVd  in  the 
clothes,  which  had  been  ufed  by  perfons  lick, 
dying,  and  even  dead  of  the  plague  in  the  hoi- 
pifal.  The  experiment  was  accordingly  trrrd, 
and  none  of  the  ten  malefactors,  were  then  infect- 
ed, or  have  been  fince  ill.  The  fumigation  povy 
der  is  prepared  r.s  follows  1.  Powder  of  the  f.-:i 
Jlrengtb.  "Take  leaves  of  juniper,  juniper- berric; 
pounded,  ears  of  wheat,  gmiacum  wood  pound- 
ed, of  each  6  lb  ;  common  fa  It  pet  re  pounded,  £  ib ; 
fulphur  pounded,  6  1b;  Smyrna  tar,  or  myrrh. 
3  lb  ;  mix  ail  together,  which  wiil  produce  a  pooJ 
of  the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  firft  fireugth. 
N.  B.  A  pood  is  40  Ib.  Ruffian,  which  are  i-quii 
to  35$  or  36  Ib.  Englifli  avoirdupoife.  Ponder 
of  the  fecond  jlrength.  Take  foutherp-wood  cut  in- 
to fmall  pteces,  4  lb.  juniper  berries  pounded,  3  ib; 
common  lalipetre pounded,  4  Ib;  lulphur  pour- 
ed, 1^  lb;  Symrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  t\  ib;  mix  the 
above  together,  which  will  produce  halt  a  pf)od  ui 
the  powder  of  fumigation  of  the  fecond  ftrength. 
3.  Odoriferous  poAvder.  Take  the  root  called  ked- 
mtu  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  3  lb  j  leaves  of  juniper 
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:ut  into  fmaH  pieces,  4  lb.  frenkinoenfe  pounded  of  predeftination,  &c.  It  it  generally  brought 
*\Z    yjJ     ;  L°raX  Pounded»  *nd  r°k  flowers,  into  European  Turkey  from  Egypt;  where  it  1* 
i  lb }  yellow  amber  pounded,  1  lb ;  common  fait-  very  frequent,  efpecially  at  Grand  Cairo.  To 
>etre  pounded,  j*lb;  fulpbur,  a  quarter  of  a  give  even  a  lift  of  all  the  plagues  which  have  de- 
mand: mix  air  the  above  together,  which  will  folated  many  flouriming  countries,  would  extend 
>roduce  o}lb..of  the  odoriferous  powder.  If  this  article  beyond  all  bounds,  and  minutely  to 
;ua!acum  cannot  be  had,  the  cones  of  pines  or  defcribe  them  all  is  impoffiblr.    Refpeaing  the 
irs  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead  ;  likewife  the  common  plague  wbjch  raged  in  Syria  in  1760,  we  refer  to 
ar  of  pines  and  firs  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  Abbe  Mariti'a  Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria, 
>myrna  tar,  or  myrrh,  and  mugwort  may  fupply  and  Paleftine,  vol.  ift,  p.  a78-*96.  Thia  plague 
,  P  oC  °*  foutherT,wood-  was  one  of  the  moft  malignant  and  fatal  that  Syria 
U0  "lagur  at  London.    See  London,  §  ever  experienced ;  for  it  fcarcely  made  its  appear- 
.  D  ance  in  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carried  off 
KS>)  rLAGui,  dreadful  instancbs  of the,  the  patient. 
n  Europe.    Tbucydides,  lib.  ii.  gives  an  ac-  (6.)  Plague  not  contagious  !   Among  th« 
rount  of  a  dreadfur  plague  which  happened  at  many  bold  aflertions  advanced  bv  modern  philo- 

H3  ?        a  1    Vm3°*  and  with  which  foph«rt»  >n  the  prefent  age,  we  have  met  with 

v  is  nimlelf  intctted,  while  the  Peloponnefians  un-  none  more  aftoniflung,  than  that  of  Dr  Mofeley, 

ler  the  command  of  Archidamus  wafted  all  her  who,  in  oppofition  to  the  fatal  experience  of  all 

emtory  abroad  ;  but  of  thefe  two  enemies  the  ages,  aflerts  that  the  plague  is  "  not  contagious." 

>lague  was  by  far  the  moft  fevere.   The  moft  ,  In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  many  medical  writera 

jreadful  plague  that  ever  raged  at  Rome  was  in  ancient  and  modern;  but  what  he  chiefly  places 

ue  reign  ot  Titus,  A.  D.,80.   The  emperor  left  his  confidence  in,  is  founded  on  his  own  obferva- 

10  remedy  unattempted  to  abate  the  malignity  of  tions  on  peftilential  fevers  in  the  W.  Indies,  and 
hedittempcr,  atfmg  during  its  continuance  like  on  what  is  faid  in  BertbieHs  account  of  Bouaparte'a 
.  father  to  his  people.  The  fame  fatal  difeafe  expedition  into  Syria.  «  At  the  time  of  our  en- 
aged  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  in  try  into  Syria,  fays  he,  all  the  towns  were  infefted 

u  rC,!?ui  M,'  AI^h. A*  D*  ,67»  and  was  by  the  plague,  a  malady  which  ignorance  and 

oiiowed  by  a  dreadful  famine,  earthquakes,  inunt  barbarity  render  fo  fatal  in  the  eaft.   Thofe  who 

utions,  and  other  calamine*.   About  A.  D.  430,  are  affected  by  it  give  themfelves  up  for  dead ; 

•  J?  1*aC  T,5tcd  ?nUm?  ^uft  aftcr  the  Pift«  they  are  immediately  abandoned  by  every  body ; 
>cots  had  made  a  formidable  tnvafion  of  the  fou-  and  are  left  td  die,  when  they  might  have  been 
ueru  part  of  the  ifland.  It  raged  with  uncom-  faved  by  medicine  and  attention.  Citixen  Dege- 
non  rury,  and  fwept  away  moft  of  thofe  whom  nettes,  principal  phyfician  ;<j  the  army,  difplayed 
he  lword  and  famine  had  fpared,  fo  that  the  Ii-  a  courage  and  charadcr  which  emitlc  him  to 
ing  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  bury  the  dead.  A-  the  national  gratitude.  When  our  foldiers  were 
>out  A.  D.  i34g,  the  plague  became  almoft  gene-  attacked  by  the  leaft  fever,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
al  over  hurope.  Many  authors  give  an  account  they  had  caught  the  plague,  and  thefe  maladies 
>t  this  plague,  which  is  (aid  to  have  appeared  firft  were  confounded.   The  fever  hofpitals  were  abar* 

11  the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  1346,  and  to  have  doned  by  the  officers  of  health.  Citizen  Degenettes 
>roceeded  gradually  W.  to  Confhntinople  and  repaired  in  perfon  to  them,  vifited  all  the  patients, 
igypt.  From  Conftantinopleit  pafied  into  Greece,  felt  the  glandular  fwcllings,  dreffed  them,  declared 
tuiy,  r  ranee,  and  Africa,  and  by  degrees  along  and  maintained  that  the  fever  was  not  the  plague, 
he  coafts  of  the  ocean  into  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  a  malignant  fever  with  glandular  fwellings, 
ind  afterwards  into  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  which  might  eafily  be  cored  by  attention  and 
Jenmark,  and  the  other  northern  kingdoms.  Ac-  keeping  the  patient's  mind  eafy."  Degenette's 
:ording  to  Antonius,  Abp.  of  Florence,  the  dif-  views  in  making  this  diftinaion  were  highly  com- 
emper  earned  off  60,000  people  in  that  city.  In  mendable ;  "  but  certainly,  fays  Dr  Mofeley,  thja 
1656,  the  plague  was  brought  from  Sardinia  to  fever  was  the  plague."  The  phyfician,  however, 
Naples,  being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  tranf-  carried  his  courage  fo  far,  as  to  make  two  inci- 
>ort  with  foldiers  on  board.  It  raged  with  ex-  fions,  and  to  inoculate  the  fuppurated  matter  from 
rclhve  violence,  carrying  off  in  lefs  than  fix  months  .one  of  thefe  buboes  above  his  breaft,  and  under 
^0,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1720  the  city  of  his  arm.pits,  but  was  not  affefted  with  the  mala- 
Vlarfeilles  was  yifited  with  this  deftruaive  difeafe;  dy.  He  thus  eafed  the  minds  of  the  foldiers,  (the 
irought  in  a  ihip  from  the  Levant;  and  in  feven  firft  ftep  to  a  cure,)  and  by  his  affiduity  and  at- 
nonths,  during  which  time  it  continued,  it  car-  tendance,  a  number  of  men  atMcked  with  the 
icd  oft  not  lefs  t ha 0  60,000  people.   The  ravages  plague  were  cured."   From  thefe  accounts,  as 

*  this  difeafe  have  been  dreadful  wherever  it  has  well  as  from  all  that  follows  in  Dr  Mofeley'a 
nade  its  appearance.  On  the  firft  arrival  of  the  narrative,  it  is  evident,  lh!it  Dr  Mofeley  has  never 
iuropeans  at  the  ifland  of  Grand  Canaria,  it  con-  once  fun  a  cafe  of  the  plague;  that  he  has  mifta- 
amed  14,000  fighting  men,  foon  after  which.'two  ken  a  malignant  fever  for  it,  and  erected  a  falur 
birds  of  thefe  inhabitants  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  hypothefis  upon  a  feries  of  miftaken  fads, 
plague.  The  deftrutfion  it  has  made  in  Turkey  (7.)  Plague,  preventative  and  cure  for 
n.  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Conftantinople,  the.  In  the  hofpital  of  St  Anthony  at  Smyrna, 
nuit  be  known  to  every  reader;  and  its  fatal  ef:  it  has  been  long  the  practice  to  rub  over  with 
Jects  h.ive  been  particularly  heightened  thereby  warm  olive  oil  the  bodies  of  perfons  infected  by 
:hat  firm  belief  which  prevails  among  the  people  the  plague,  and  it  fns  been  fuccefsful.  It  was 
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firft  fuggefted  by  Mr  Baldwin,  the  Engitfh  confat,  FLAILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in 
and  from  him  adopted  by  P.  Luigi  di  Paira,  who  ment  of  the  Oife  5  6  mile*  S.  of  Senlis. 
lor  27  years  expofed  himfelf  to  infection,  by  hit  (1.)  •  PLAIN,  adj.  [plow,  Lit.)  i.  smootfi; 
unremitted  attendance  on  thofc  under  this  dread-  level ;  flat ;  Free  from  protuberance* or  excrefcr*- 
fulriifeafe.  During  that  long  period  Lutgi  found  cts.  In  this  fenfe,  efpecially  in  pbilofophical  mi- 
no  remedy  equal  to  that  of  rubbing  olive  oil,  by  tings,  it  is  frequently  written  plane :  at,  a  phm 
the  ftroogeft  friction,  into  the  whole  body  of  the  fuperficiea. — It  was  his  policy  to  make  all  pUa 
Infected  perfon.  When  the  body  is  thus  rubbed,  and  wafte.  Sbenfer, — The  S.  and  South- Eaft  fidu 
the  pores  being  opened  imbibe  the  oil,  and  a  pro-  arc  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  plain  in  the  midfi. 
fu  ft;  pcrfpiration  takes  place,  by  which  the  poi-  Sandys. — They  were  wont  to  make  their  canon 
fouous  infection  is  thrown  out.  This  operation  or  boats  plain  without,  and  hollow  within.  Hejfyr. 
mutt  he  performed  the  firfi  day  of  the  infection,  and  To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  fariict 
mufr.  be  repeated  till  every  particle  of  infection  is  plain.  .  Dryd.-z. 
removed,  and  the  patient's  whole  body  be  in  a  ; — Hilly  countries  afford  the  rroft  entem'nirg  prof 
profufefweat.  The  patient's  fliirt  and  bed-clothes  peels,  though  a  man  would  chnfe  to  travel  throup\ 


muft  not  be  changed  till  the  perfpiratinn  hasceaf- 
ed.  The  operation  mnft  be  performed  in  a  very 
ctaf  apartment,  and  a  tire  pan  kept  in  it,  over 
which  fugar  and  juniper  muft  be  thrown  to  pro- 
mote the  pcrfpiration. — In  5  years,  during  which 
this  fridion  with  oil  was  employed  at  Smyrna, 
of  ijopcrfone,  attacked  by  the  plague,  the  greater 
p-»rt  were  cured.  This  oil  is  alfo  ufed  with  fuc- 
cefs  as  a  preventative,  as  well  as  cure.  P/tilof. 
Mag.  Vol.  2. 

*  To  1'lacue.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  r.  To 
infect  with  peftilence.  1.  To  infeft  with  difeafe; 
to  opprefs  with  calamity. — 

Thou  art  not  hdncft,  and  the  gods  will  plague 
thee.  Shot. 
Thus  were  they  plagu'd 


a  plain  one.  Addi/in.    3.  Open ;  clear ;  flat.— 


And  worn  with  famine. 


Hilton 


3.  'J*o  trouble;  to  teaze;  to  vex;  to  harafa;  to 
torment;  to  afflict;  to  diftrefs;  to  torture;  to 
embarrafs;  to  excruciate;  to  make  uneafy;  to 
difturb.   In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  ludicroufly. — 


Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight  and 
field.  Ftlton.   3.  Void  of  ornament ;  fimple.— 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  whhout  a  (hov. 

Drydes. 

Men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain. 

Toeng, 

4.  Artlefs:  not  fubtle;  not  fpecious;  not  learned; 
fimple.— It  is  better  to  chufe  men  of  a  plainer  fort, 
that  are  like  to  do  that  that  is  committed  to  them. 
Bacon. — Of  many  plain,  yet  pious  chrittiant,  this 
cannot  be  affirmed.  Hammond. — An  author  that 
writ  like  a  pluia  man,  and 
was  to  tell  truth.  Temple.-— 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  within, 
Simple  and  plain. 

Muft  then  at  once,  the  character  to  tare 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  f  Pop< 
$.  Honeftly  rough ;  open ;  fincere ;  not  fort  is 
language.— Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  yoo 
Bacon.    6.  Mere ;  bare. — He  that  beguil'd  yon  is 
She  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  moft.    a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain  knave.  SbaJk, — 

Spenfer.         Some  have  at  firft  for  wits,  then  poeta  paft, 
—People  are  ftormed  out  of  their  reafon,  plagued      Turn'd  criticks  oext,  and  proved  pimin  fools  at 
into  a  compliance,  and  forced  to  yield.  Collier. —  laft.  Papt. 

— -When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  elfe  to  7.  Evident;  clear;  discernible;  not  obfeure.-— 
do,  he  falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers,  to  fee  if  Expreflioos,  which  to  them  feemed  very  clear  and 
he  can  ftart  a  lawfuit,  and //qpav  any  of  hi«  neigh-  plain.  Oar.— 

hours.  Addifon.  Expreft  thyfelf  in  plain*  not  doubtful  words. 

*  PLAGUILY.  adv.  [from  plaguy.']    Vexati-  Denbaw 
oufly;  horribly.   A  low  word.— He  has  me  fo  —I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  ghrmg 
plaguily  under  the  lafli,  I  dare  not  interrupt  him.,  you  my  method  of  proceeding.  Drydew. — *TU 
Dry  den. —  plain  in  the  hiftory,  that  Efau  was  never  fubjec* 

The  doctor  was  plaguily  down  io  the  hips.      to  Jacob.  Locke.— That  children  have  fucb  a  right. 

Swift,   is  plain  from  the  laws  of  God.  Locke. — It  i&pJaio, 

*  PLAGUY,  adj.  [from  plague.]   Vexatious;   that  thefe  difcourfes  are  calculated  for  none  but 


the  fafltionable  part  of  womankind.  Addifon.— 
Divide  the  fimple,  and  the  plain  define.  ' 
Donne.  8.  Not  varied  by  much  art ;  fimple. — ► 

A  plaining  Jong  ^/d/a-finging  voice  req 


—His  diet  was  of  the  plainefi  meats.  Pell, 
(a.)  *  Plain,  adv.    r.  Not  obfeurdy.   ^  Dif- 


troublefome.   A  low  word.— 
Of  beata, 

Add  one  more  tothe^/ajny  bill. 
What  plaguy  mifcbicfg  and  mifhaps 

Do  dog  him  Cill  with  after-claps?  Hudibras. 

PLAIAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro- 
mania ;  6  miles  S.  of  Gallipoli. 

(1.)  ♦  PLAICE,  n.f.  [plate,  Dutch.]  A  flat  tinctly;  articulately.— The  firing  of  hit  torpid 
fifh.—  Of  flat  fifh  there  are  foles,  flowkes,  dabs,  wasloofed,  and  he  (pike plain.  Mark  vii.  35.  3. 
and  plaice,  Varcw.  Simply ;  with  rough  fincerity.— Goodman  Fact  it 

(2.)  Plaice,  or  Plaiss,  is  the  Englifh  name  of  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plain-tpokca  per- 
a  fpeeies  of  pleuronectes.   See  Pleuromectes.     fon.  Addifon. 

*  PLAID,  n.f.  A  ftriped  or  variegated  clotb ;  (3.)  *  Plaik.  »./.  [plainr,  Ft.}  Level  ground ; 
an  outer  loofe  weed  worn  much  by  the  Highland-  open  field  ;  oppoled  to  hilly  ground ;  often  a  field 
ers  in  Scotland:  there  is  a  particular  kind  worn  of  battle.— In  *  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  they 
too  by  the  women.  dwelt.  Gen.  xi.  a.— The  Scots  took  the  Engfilb 
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for  foolift  birds  fallen  into  their  net,  forfook  their  (3.)  Plaint  ibld,  a  townfhip  of  New  Hamp- 
hill,  and  marched  into  the  plain  dirc&ly  towards  fhire,  in  Cheihire  county,  on  the  £.  bank  of  thc 
tbem.  Haywantr-They  creeled  their  caftles  and  Connecticut}  containing  1024  citizens  in  179$. 
habitationa  in  the  plains  and  open  countries.  Da- 
vies.— Pour  forth  Britannia's  legion*  on  the  plain, 
jirbutbnot.— 

While  here  the  ocean  gains, 


In  other  parti  it  leaves  wide  Cindy  plain s.  Pope. 
The  impetuous  courier  pants  in  ev'ry  vein. 


(4.)  Plaimvibld,  a  townfhip  of  Pennfylvania, 
in  Northampton  county. 

•  PLAINLY  aaV.  [from  plain.)  1.  Lerellyj 
flatty,  a.  Not  fubtiily  j  not  fpecioufly.  3.  With- 
out ornament.   4.  Without  glofs;  fincerely.— - 


You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend, 
And  pawing  feemi  to  beat  the  d'thtat  platn.  Pope,   dealing  plainly  with  me  in  the  matter.  Pope.  5 
(4-)  Pum,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  * 
in  Saltzburg,  1  miles  N.  of  Saltaburg. 


(5.)  A  Plai  k  AnglI  is  one  contained  under 
lines,  or  furfaces,  in  contradifttnclion  to  a 
folid  angle.   See  AnolR. 
(6.)  Plain  Chart.  See  Chart. 
(7.)  A  Plain  Ftouac,  in  geometry,  is  an  uni- 


In  earned ;  fairly.— They  gave  ground,  tnd  nt 
laft  plainly  run  to  a  fafe  place.  Clarend.  6.  Evi- 
dently \  ckearly;  not  obfcurely.— They  arc  not 
only  let  down,  but  alfo  plainly  fet  down  in  fcrp- 
ture.'  flb«wr.— 'Coriolanus,  out  of  his  carelcflnels, 
lets  them  plainly  fee*t.  Snak.—Or\e  may  perceive 
plainly,  that  he  thought  the  Anti-niceoe  church, 


form  furiace ;  from  every  point  of  wbofe  perirne*   both  before  and  after  Origen,  to  be  of  a  very  can- 


ter, right  lines  may  be  drawn  to  every  point  in  the 
fame. 

(t.J  Plain  Sailino.  See  Navigation,  Pari 
II,  Seff.  1. 

(9.)  Plain  Triangles,  thofe  included  under 
three  right  lines.  The  doctrine  it  termed  plain 
trigonometry.    See  TRIGONOMETRY. 

(i.)  *  To  Plain,  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To 
level ;  to  make  even.— Upon  one  wing  the  artille- 
ry was  drawn,  every  piece  having  his  guard  of 
pioneers  to  plain  the  ways.  Hayward. 

(a.)  •  To  Plain,  w.  *>  [plaindre,  Je  plains,  Fr.] 
To  lament ;  to  wail.   Little  ufed. — 

But  more  I  plain,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more. 

Sidney. 

The  fox,  that  firft  this  canfe  of  grief  did 
find, 

'Gan  flrit  thus /Am  his  caufe  with  words  un- 
kind. Spenfer. 
The  rnceffaut  weeping  of  my  wife, 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
ForcM  me  to  feck  delays.  Shak. 

He  to  himfelf  thus  plam*d.  Milton, 
(1.)  *  Plaindesling.  adj.  {plain  and  deal.} 
Honeft  f  open }  acting  without  art.— It  muft  not 
be  denied,  but  I  am  a  ptaindealing  villain.  Shot. 

—Bring  a  plain  dealing  innocence  into  a  confiftency   tion ;  complaint ;  lament. — 


trary  judgment  to  that  which  he  condemns  in  Lu- 
cian  and  Origen.  Water  land. — 

Thy  great  deliverer,  who  (hall  hrutTe 
The  ferpent's  bead ;  whereof  to  thee  anon 
PlainlUr  (hall  be  reveal'd.  Milton* 
— W*  fee  plainly  that  we  have  the  means.  Addifou. 

•  PLAINNESS.  »./.  [from  plain.)  1.  Levcl- 
nefs ;  flatnefs.  %.  Want  of  ornament ;  want  «f 
(how. — 

We  in  our  plainnefs  may  be  juftly  proud. 

Drydcn. 

Modeft  plainnefs  fets  off  fprightly  wit.  Pooe, 
$.  Opennefs ;  rough  fincerity. — I  have  not  chofen 
Dametas  for  hia  fighting  nor  for  his  difcourung, 
but  for  his  plainnefs  and  honeft y.  Sidney. — 

Your  plainnefs  and  your  Ihortnefs  pleafc  me 
well.  Sbak. 
When  pow'r  to  flatt*ry  bows  j  to  plainnefs 
honour 

Is  bound,  when  majefty  to  folly  falls.  Shot. 
— Plainnefs  and  freedom,  an  eptftotary  ftyle  re. 
quired.  Wake.   4.  Artleflhefs ;  fimplicity.— 

Unthinking  plainnefs  fo  o'erfpreads  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could'ft  ferioufly  perfuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths.  Dryden, 

*  PLAINT,  n.f.  [plainte,  Fr.J    1.  Lamenta- 


with  necelTary  prudence.  VEftrange 

(s.)  *  Plaindf  a  ling,  n.  f.  Management  void 
of  art ;  ftnceriry. — -1  am  no  politician ;  and  was 
ever  thought  to  have  10O  little  wit,  and  too  much 
piaindealin*  for  a  ftatefrmn.  Dtnham. — 

It  l©"«»aa  rate  with  nnbm's  law  may  ftrive, 
To  flutw  pfaindealing  once  an  age  would  thrive. 

Dryden. 

Plain  uv  Nord,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola,  .39 
miles  SE.  of  Port  de  Parx. 

PLAINK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Wniae  and  :Loire;  rr  miles  SW.  of  Montreuil 
Bellay. 

(1.)  PLAINFIELD,  a  flourifhmg  town  of  Con- 
necticut in  Windham  county,  pleafantly  feated  on 
a  riling  ground,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Quinabaug, 
T4  miles  NE.  of  Northwick.  It  has  a  prvfbyte-  - 
nan  churches  and  an  academy.  It  is  1  a  miles  E. 
ot  Windham,  and  137  from  Philadelphia. 

(i.)  Plain  field,  a  townfhip  of  Maffachnfttts, 
in  Hampfhire  county;  containing  458  citizens  in 
r  795  •   It  in  ia«  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bofton. 


this; 


pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one^word  fay 


Hclplefs  his  plaint,  who  fpoils  bimfelfof  blifn. 

Sidney. 

Bootfefs  ire  plaints,  and  curelefs  are  my  wounds. 

Stoik. 

From  inward  grief 
His  burftir.g  pafGon  into  plaints  thus  pourM. 

Milton. 

a.  Eaprobation  of  injury. — There  STe  three  juft 
grounds  of  war  with  Spain;  one  of  plaint,  two 
upon  defence.  Baton.   3.  Exprefiion  of  furrow.—- 
How  many  children's  plaints,  and  mothers 
cries!  Daniel. 
Yet  even  thefe  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
Whofe  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree. 

Wotton. 

'  Lifterrihg  where  the  haplcfk  pair 
Sat  in  their  fad  difcourfe,  and  various  plaint, 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom.  Milton. 

Receive  thefe  plaints.  Waller. 
•PLAINTFUL.  adj.  {plaint  and>//.]  Com- 
Hhhha  plaining 
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plaining;  audibly  for^owful. — To  what  a  fc*  of 
iniferies  my  plain tful  tongue  doth  lead  roe.  Sidney. 

(i.)  *  Plaintiff,  adj.  [plaint if,  Fr.]  Com* 
plainjng.    A  word  not  iti  life. — 

His  younger  fon  on  the  polluted  ground, 

Fitft  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintiff  oi  a  wound 

Giv'n  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior. 

(i.)  *  Plaintiff.  ».  /.  [plaintiff*  Fr.]  He 
that  commences  a  fuit  in  law  againft  another  i  op- 
pored  to  the  defendant. — The  plaintiff  proved  the 
debt  Ity  three  pofitivc  witneffes.  V  Eft  range. — You 
and  I  Ihail  talk  in  cold  friendship  at  a  bar  before 
A  judge,  by  way  of plaintiff and  defendant.  Pry  den. 

Jn  fucba  eaufe  the  plaintiff  willbe  bifs'd.  Pope. 

*  PLAINTIVE,  adj.  [plaintif,  Fr.]  Complain* 
ing  ;  lamenting  ;  expreflive  of  forrow.— 

His  careful  mother  beard  the  plaintive  found. 

Dryden. 

The  goddefs  heard, 
Uofe  like  a  morning  mid,  and  thus  begun 
To  footh  the  forrows  of  hex  plaintive  fon.  Dryd. 

Can  nature's  voice 
Plaintive  be  drown'd  i  Prior. 

Leviathans  in  plaintive  thunders  cry.  Twig. 
PLAINVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Oife  ;  6  miles  E.  of  Breteuil, 

*  PLAIN  WORK.  *./.  [plain  and  work.]  Nee- 
dlework as>  diilin^uiftied  from  embroidery ;  the 
common  practice  of  fewing  or  making  linen  gar- 
ments.— 

She  went  to  plain  work.  Pope. 
PLAJO  W,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  ijo 
miles  N.  of  BanjarMafijn. 
(i.)  PLA1SANCE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 


CJ- 


)  ?   L  A 

FLAK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  s  miles)  5. 

chau.  • 

(i.)  •  PLAN. »./.  Erenelu)  i.  A  fclieri*; 

a  form,  a  model*-?-.  . 

Remember,  O  my  frieodtfcthe  tawa,  the  righti. 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  by  your-  renowri'd  forefather* 
1  •  'i-..  jtddip'a 

%.  A  plot  of  any -building  or  ichno graph y  ;  form 
of  any  thing  laid  down  on  paper. — ; 

Artifbs  and  plant  reliev'd  my  folemn  hours. 

'  ■  Prifr. 
(a.)  Plan,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefcata- 
.tioa  of  fomething  drawn  on  a  plane  ;  fuch  art 
maps,  charts,  ichuographjeSf  &c.     See  Mkt, 
Chart,  8tc. 


(3.)  Plan,  in  architecture  {§  r,  def.  a.)  tsi  par* 


ticularly  ufed  for  a  draught  of  a  building,  fucn  ai 
it  appears,  or  is  intended  to  appear  on  the  ground, 
ihowing  the  extent,  diviGon,  and  diftribution  ot 
its  area  or  ground-plot  into  apartments,- rooms, 
palfages,  &c.  To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  u 
ufual  todittinguifh  the  ma  Gives  with  a  black  waft.; 
the  procedures  on  the  ground  are  drawn  in  lull 
lines,  and  thofe  fuppofed  over  tbem  in  dotted  foes. 
The  augmentations  or  alterations  to  be  made  arc 
diftinguilhcd  by  a  colour  different  from  what  ii 
already  built;  and  the  tints  of  each  plan  made 
lighter  as  the  ftories  are  railed.  In  large  building* 
it  is  ufual  to  have  3  fevcrai  plans  for  the  j  6rft 
ftories. 

(4.)  Plan,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Bohemu, 

in  Pilen. 

(5.).Plan,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 


dep.  of  the  Gers ;  11  miles  SSE.  of  Nagaro,  and   Upper  Garonne ;  6  miles  S.  of  Rieux 


»3  W.  of  Auch. 

(1.)  Plaisance,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola,  36  miles 
SW.  of  Cape  Francois. 

PLAISE.   See  PlFuromectes. 

*  PLAIT.  »./.  [corrupted  from  plight  or plygbt, 
from  10  ply,  or  fold.]  A  fold  ;  a  double. — 

Thefe  plaitj  and  folds  the  found  reftrain, 
That  it  the  organ  may* more  gently  touch. 

•Davits, 

Nor  (hall  thy  lower  garments  artful  plait, 
Arm  their  chalte  beauties  with  a  mcdefLpride, 
Ar.d  double  cv'ry  chaim  they  leek  to  hide. 

Prior. 

•— 'Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a 
veil  tl.i  ?agh  all  Xhe  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  dra- 
pery.  Addifon. 

*  To  Plait,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
/old  ;  to  double. — 

The  bufy  fylphs  furround  their  darling  care, 


(6.)  Plan,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Armgon;  15 
miles  S.  of  Aini'a. 

(7.)  Plan  de  Bais,  a  town  of  France,  m  toe 
dep.  of  the  Dt  ome ;  9  miies  NE.  of  Creft. 

(8.)  Plan,  Geometrical,  is 
folid  4nd  vacant  parts  are 
tqral  proportion.     ,  . 

.(9.)  Plan,  Perspective,  is  that  exhibited  br 
degradations  or  diminutions,  .according  to  the 
rules  of  per  fpective.  See  Perspective. 

(10  )  Plan,  Ratsbn,  of  a  building,  is  tike 
fame  -villi  what  is  otherwife  called  an  eievatien  u 
orthography.    See  ORTHOGRAPHY,  $  3,  4. 

*  To  Plan.  v.  a.  [from  the  noon.]  To  icbemc; 
to  form  in  dtiign. — 

Plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  fcene  of  fate.  Pcpt. 
{}.)  PLANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valentia;  ii 
miles  E.  of  SegOrbo. 
(a.)  Plana,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  W.  Goth- 


Some  fold  the  fieev.c,  while  others  plait  the  gown,   land,  30  miles  ENE.  of  Uddevalla. 


■  Pope. 

Will  flic  on  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  pkii  ? 

Gay. 

«.  To  weave;  to  brnid. — Let  it  not  be  outward 
adorning  oi  plaiting  the  hair.  1  Peter,  iij.  3v— 

Pit  weave  her  garlands,  and  I'll  plait  hex  hair. 
v  Prior. 
— Your  Lands  have  rot  becn,empk>ycd  in  pLiiing 
Che  hair,  and,  ad  opting  your  perfous.,<i«4tt.  3. 
To  intaitgle  ;  to  invt  lvf. — 

Tiiuc  hiall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides. 

•  SJka.k. 

*  ;\LA2TLR.  w./.Ifroin;A//V.]  lie  that  plaits. 


*  PLANARY.  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  plane.  Die. 

:.^PI:A^VSIA»  in  ancleut  g«ogr*phy;  1.  » 
i»"ajid  m  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  a.  a  town  on  the  back) 
of  the  Rhone;  3.  an  jfland  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul, 
where  Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa  the  gr^ndfoa  <* 
ftugLftus  to  be  murdered.  Toe.  Ann.  i.  t. 
!  *  PLANCK  [ft ou,  plane*.}  Made  0? 
boards—  .  . 

"To  that  vineyard  !•  xplanehed  gate, 
Tfaatrnakes  bU  opsmng  with  this  bigger  key. 

*  PLAXCI1ER.-  n.  f.  \planeher%  French.,  A 
Hoor  of  wood.    Not  ufed.— -Oak,  cedar  and  ches 


* 
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arc  the  *beft  "builders ;  fome  are  beft  Tor  plan*  quently  n  fcd  f«*  a*  inwpiniiiy  fwrface,  fuppofed 
•j»  as  deal*  Bacon 


to  cut  and  -p'.fs  through  folid  bodies^  And  on  this 
foundation  tMhe»iwnv>ledo<£trine  of  conic  fccTtona 
built.  See  Astronomy,  Conic  Section s,  8cc. 
■>  (4.)  I'i.a n-  i  >  iw  joinery,  (§  i.  def.  1.)  confiftB  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  "t-t^  fmofxh  at  bottom,  as  a 
ftock  or  (haft ;  in  the  midft  of  whio'i  is  an  a  per- 


'L.ANC11ES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Jura,  7  miles  SK.  of  Nozeroy,  and  17  SE.  of 
igny.  .......  .         •  n 

PLANCHJNG-*./  In  carpentry,  the  laying 
floor  in  a  building.  Did,  a     t  »•  r.jo'iH-.ii* 

'LANCO!!,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  tare,  through  which- a  Reel edget  or-chuTel,  placed 
North  Coafts,  8  mile* is'  W.  of  Dinan,  nod  ri   obliquely  paifts^  which,  being  very  ftiarp,  takes 
IE.  of  Lainballe.  ,    , -.J  '   1   .  off  the  inequaliticsof -fbe  wood  along  which  it 

1.)  PJLANCUS,  Lucius  Musatiuj,  a  writer   Aides*  >  K  %. 

the  Augultan  age,-but  a  very  verfatile  charac-      (5,)  Plans,  Inclined.  See  Inclined  Plane, 
He  was  an  orator  and  a.difcipleof .  Cicero,  and  Mechanics,-- Air/  If.  Se#. TV. 


was  with  Cefaf  in  Gaol,  was  a  governor  of  a 
jvince  in  GalliaCeltica,  (where  he  built!  Luc- 
mum,  now  Lyons  ;)  and  was  made,  conful 
•ng  with  Brutus..- -He  then  favoured  the  repub* 
an  cau/e,.but  afterwards  deferted  to  Cariar.  He 


;/)  l  I'i.axf  uf  Projection,  in  the  Aereogra- 
phic  projection  of  the  fphere,  is  that  on  which 
the  projection  iam'ade,  -correfponding  to  the  per- 
fpeciive  plane.   See  Projection.  • 
(7.)  FLanf,  Perspective,  in  perfpedive,  is 


:  raced  himfelf  ff  ill  more,  by  becoming  a  mean   fuppofed  to  be  pellucid;  and  perpendicular  to  the 

horizon ;  the  horizontal  plane,  iuppofed  to  pafs 
through  the  fpeeiator'a  eye,  parallel  to  the  hori- 
7osi;  thercometrical  plane,  lifcewifc  parallel  to 
the  h  on  /.on,  wherein  the  object  to  be  reprefenfed 
is  fuppofed 'to  beplaced,  &c.  See  Perspective. 

(8.)  Planks,  in  mechanics,  are  either  horizon- 
tal, that  -is,-par  ..'.cl  to  the  horizon,  or  inclined 
thereto.  See  Mechanics.  The  determining  how 
far  any  given  plane  deviates  from  an  horizontal 
line,  makes'  t he  w hole  b ufinefs  of  levelling.  See 

(9.)  Plane  Sailing.  Sec  Navio  At  ion,  Part 
U.  S*Bih  b  

.  -(10.)  Plane*  of  Reflection  and  Refkac- 
94 on,  in  optics,  are  thofe  drawn  through  the  in- 
cident and  reflected  or  refracTed  raya.  See  Op- 
tics, Index.  sr,5J  , 
1  (it.)  *  pLANC-T'aSB.  ni/.  [platanm,lAk.phnt, 
platans,  YrS— The  plane-tree  hath  an  ament aceon s 
inch  (io  honour  to  his  memory.  I.  A  Complete  frowef  conjiftingof  fevcral  flender  ftamina,  which 
iyftem  of  Surgery,  in  a  vols.  12 mo.  a.  A  choice  arc  collected  it.  to  fpherical  little  baMs,  and  are  bar  - 
library  of  Medicine :  t h  1  j  eurioos  eol lection,  con-  ren  ;  but  The  embryos  of  the  fruit,  which  ire  pro- 
inued  and  completedjby  M.  Gouliri,  makes  9  vols,  duced  on  I fparate  part s  of  the  fame  trees,  are tur- 
»to,  or  ig  vols,  nno.'  A  Tranllation  of  Van-  gid,  and  afterwards  become  large  fpberical  balls, 
ier  Wiel'sObfervationson  Medicine  andSurgery,  containing  many  oblong  feeds  intermfKed-  with 
1758,  a  vols."  1  a  mo.   Flaoeur was- the  editor  of   down:  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  intro- 


tterer  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra*  torpieafe 
\orn  headed  as  a  ftage  dancer,  and  in  a»  come, 
perforated  tte  iea.god  Oi.accus,  by duiciog 
lite  naked,  ^wjtft-  his  body  painted  green,,  a 
own  ot  reeds  on  hia  Jiead,  and  the  tad  of  a  large 
h  appended  CO -bis  back.  Finding  Wiat-tbiafy- 
iphantia  adulation  procured  bim  contempt  in- 
■ad  of  approbation,  even  from  Antony,  he.de- 
rted  to  jO<a4Tius,  before  the  battle  of  AdUuraj 
ho  received  him.  .with .'great  mArka  ot  refpect ; 
hich^lancus.Eeturued  by  propofing  in.  these*, 
ite  to  roofer  on  bun.  the  title  of  Avav&xtfx. 
bout, this  period  Uorace  dedicated  his  7th  Ode 
i  him.  Th»  elegance,  of  hit  Let  teat  Jo  Cicero* 
/bich  are  R ill  extant,  prove  that  he  was  out  on- 
•  oTthy  of  a  literary  e^mpUmEslU^rj.o  Ia». 

,.(*.)  J'LAKCUS,    See  M  J  s  ATlUEw  j't.X* 
,  (3.)  PlanCUS*  Francis,  M..D.  wis  born,  at 
Imieosin  1696,  and  an 


various  editions  of  works  on*  medicine  and  lnrge- 
ry,  and  enriched  them  with  notes.  He-died  Sept. 
19,  1661,  aged  69.       '-.tr<rj  <.ri«  1-        /  .0 

PLANCY,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  dep.- of 
t!ie  Aube,  7$  miles  W.  of  Arcis. 

(1.)  *  PJLAN£.  n.f.  [planus,  Lat,  Plain  is  com- 
monly  uied  in  popular 
metry.]  t.  A 


docrion  of  this  tree  into  England  .is  owing  to 
lord  chancellor  Bacon.   Mitttfir*-  Z"' 

The  beech,  the  fwimming  aldct,  and4he^wn'. 
•«  *:  1  '*    -»      '  Dryden. 

.  fti.)  Plane  tebb,  in  botany.  See  Plat  anus. 
•  '*  To  Plane,  v.  a  [planer,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 
and  plane  in  geo*  1 .  To  level  j  to  fmooth  ;  to  free  frotrt  tneh/ial  Hies, 
nets,  as  often  as  —The  foundation  of  the  Roman  canfeway  was 
t;  "y  are  viable -to  AtSr  move  in  planes  inclined  to  made  of  rough  ffone,  joined  with  a  moil  firm  ce- 
W-Z  plane  oi  thci  ecliptick  in  all  kinds  of  angles,  ment ;  upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  fmall 
//  rrf/^y.— Projectiles  'wou'.d  ever  o»ove  on  hT  the  ftones  and  cemenr,  to  plane  the  inetjhalitica  of 
lame  right  hoe*  did-. not  she  aar,  their  own.  gravity,  rough  ftone,-  m  which  the  ftones  of  the  upper 
or  the  ruggednefs  of  the  plane,  op  which  they  pavement  wereDst.  Arlmthnot.  *.'  To  fmooth 
move, ftop  their  motion.  Qbeyt*.<  -vi Plane,  Fr.]  with  a  plane.— Theft  hard  woods  are mjote  pro- 
:.n  inllrumcnt  by  which  the  furface  of  boards  is  perly  fcraped  than  planed.  Modern.  <  z*  •nv  ' 
fnioothed.— The  iron  is  fet  to  make  an  angle  of  mk^vW'PLAWET.  n./.[plamta,  Latin  j 

Aj^Vtth  theiole  of  the p lane.    Mmxon.  \  <»■  i-  pianette,  Vr.— Planet*  »re  the  crratick  OT  Wknder- 

Ud  Plane*  in  geometry,  denotes  a  furface  that  ing  ftars,  and  which  art'  not,  like  the  fiat  one*, 

liei  crenly  between  its  bounding  lines ;  and  as  a  always  iu  the  f^me  pofition  to  one  another ;  wfe 

right  line  is  the.luorteft  eatcBfion  from  one  point  now  number  the  earth  among  tbe-prmiary  planet r, 

tO\ another,  fo  a  plane  furface  is  the  ihortcft  ex-  becaufe  we  know  it  moves  round  the  fun,  as  Sa- 

teifiaafrom  one  line  to-anotber.      *H  -  turn,  lupiter.  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury  do; arid 

if)  Plane,  in  aftronomy,  conies,  &c.  is  fre-  that  in  a  path  or  circle  between  Mars  aad  Venus  j 
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and  the  moon  is  accounted  among  the  fecoodary  opaque  bodies ;  which  U  ltkewife  evident  of  Ju- 

planetj  or  fateUites  of  the  primary,  fince  (he  moves  pitcr,  from  his  hiding  the  fateUites  in  his  fbado w  % 

round  the  earth :  all  the  planets  have,  befides  their  and  therefore  by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be  conic  - 

motion  round  the  fun,  which  makes  their  year,  ded  of  Saturn.  3.  From  the  variable  fpota  of  Ve- 

alfo  a  motion  round  their  own  axes*  which  makes  nus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  is  evident  tbefe  planeti 

their  day ;  as  the  earth's  revolving  fo  makes  oar  have  a  changeable  atmofpbere ;  which  changeable 

day  and  night :  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  atmofpbere  may,  by  a  like  argument,  be  inferred 

diameters  of  all  the  planets  are  longer  than  their  of  the  fateltites  qf  Jupiter ;  and  therefore,  by 

axes :  we  know  'tis  to  in  our  earth ;  aod  Flam-  fimilitude,  the  fame  may  be  concluded  of  the 

Reed  and  Caffini  found  it  to  be  fo  in  Jupiter :  Sir  other  planets.  4.  In  like  manner,  fronTthe  moun 

Ifaac  Newton  aflerts  our  earth's  equatorial  dia-  tains  obferved  in  Venus,  the  fame  may  be  fuppc- 

meter  to  exceed  the  other  about  34  miles;  and  fed  in  the  other  planets.    5.  Since,  then,  Saturn, 

indeed  elfe  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  make  Jupiter,  and  the  fateUites  of  both,  Mara,  Venus, 

the  fea  rife  fo  high  at  the  equator,  as  to  drown  all  and  Mercury,  are  opaque  bodies  ihining  with  the 

the  parts  thereabouts.   Harris. —  fun's  borrowed  light,  are  furnilhed  with  moun- 

Barbarous  villains  2  hath  this  lovely  face  tains,  and  encompafled  with  a  changeable  atmof- 

Rul'd  like  a  wand'ring  planet  over  me,  pherei  they  have,  of  confequeuce,  waters,  lea*, 

And  could  not  inforce  them  to  relent  ?     Skak.  &c  as  well  as  dry  land,  and  are  bodies  like  the 

And  planets,  planet  ftruck,  recal  eclipfe 
Then  fuffer'd.  Milton, 
—There  are  feven  planets  or  errant  Oars  in  the 
lower  orbs  of  heaven.   Brown. — The  Chaldeans 
were  much  devoted  to  aurological  devices,  and 

had  an  opinion  that  every  hour  of  the  day  was  covered  by  M.  Piazzi,  an  Italian  aftronomer,  bev 
governed  by  a  particular  planet*  reckoning  them  tween  Mare  and  Jupiter,  on  the  firft  of  January, 
according  to  their  ufuai  order,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  igox.  This  diicovery  bad  been  expected  by  Prof. 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  Luna.  Wilkins.  M'Laurin  and  others  in  the  iStb  century.  A  wri- 
{ 1. )  A  Planet  is  a  celeftial  body,  revolving  ter  in  the  Courier,  who  figns  C.  L.  and  who,  in 
round  the  fun  as  a  centre,  and  continually  chang-  reviewing  the  Athenian  Letters  in  the  Nena  Lott- 
ing its  pofition  with  refpect  to  the  fixed  uars ;  don  Review,  bad  hinted  his  expectation  of  it  ia 
whence  the  name  planet, » >  *>*t  -  - ,  Or.  from.**«'««i  March  1800,  and  offered  conjectures  as  to  its  fixe, 
to  wander.  The  planets  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  probable  dtftance,  apparent  magnitude,  and  de- 
into  primary  and  fecoodary;  The  primary  ones,  gree  of  light,  propofes  that  it  mould  be  called 
called  by  way  of  eminence  planets,  are  tbofe  which  Minuva,  as  the  mod  proper  name  for  a  new 

planet  di (covered  in  this  are  of  feienee.  The  late 
Prof.  Minto  propofed  the  lame  name  for  the  br£ 
discovered  planet,  called  by  Britifh  aftronomert 
Gxokgium  Sidos,  but  more  generally  by  fo- 
reigners Herschsll,  after  its  difcoverer.  Other 

again  diftinguiihed  into  fuperior  and  inferior.  The  two  new  planets  wen  difcovered  by  Dr  Olbers, 


,  and  therefore  like  the  1 
it  feems  alfo  highly  probable,  that  the  other  pla- 
nets have  their  animal  inhabitants  as  well  as  our 
earth.  Q.  £.  D.   'See  Astronomy,  Index. 
(3.)  Planets,  New.   A  new  planet  was  dif- 


revolve  round  the  fun  as  a  centre  *  and  the 
dary  planets,  more  u fu ally  called  fateUites  or  moons, 
are  those  which  revolve  round,  a  primary  planet 
as  a  centre,  and  conftantly  attend  it  in  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  fun.    The  primary  planets  are 


on  the  »8th  March  igos,  and  proposed  to  be  call- 
ed Ceres  and  Pallas.  They  were  feeo  by  Mr 
Harding,  aftronomer,  aififrant  to  Dr  Schroeter, 
on  the  19th  Feb.  1803.  They  appeared  under 
»7o  right  afcenfion,  and  78°  N.  decltnntioo. 

PLANETARIUM,  »./.  an  aftronomical  ma- 
chine, fo  called  from  its  reprefenting  the 


planets  are  thofe  farther  from  the  fun 
than  our  earth  ;  as  Mare,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
the  Georgium  Sidus;  and  the  inferior  planets  are 
thofic  nearer  the  (tin  than  our  earth,  as  Venus  and 
Mercury.  Sec-  Astronomy,  Index.  That  the 
planets  are  opaque  and  inhabited  bodies,  like  our 
earth,  is  thought  probable  for  the  following  rea-: 

tons:  x; Since  in- Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  only   orbits,  6c  c  of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the  Co* 

esn.  •  See  Astronomy,  Index  ;  aod 

J 


-    Dr feri be  the  ftars  aod  planetary 
And  trace  the  footftepi  of  eternal  day. 
%.  Under  the  dominion  of  any 

Darkling  they  mou 
1        powers,    ,  ■<•> 

That  watch'd  the  moon  and  planetary  hour, 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  altcr'd. 


per  mean 
Plate  XXXII. 

(r.)  •  PLANETARY,  adj.  [p 
from  planet,]    1.  Pertaining  to  the 


that  part  of  the  drik  illuminated  by  the  fun  is 
found  to  ftdner  *nd  agaso,  Venus  and  Mercury, 
when  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  appear  like 
dark  fpou  or  maculae  on  the  fun's  dtik  ,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  are  opaque 
bodies,  illuminated  by  the  borrowed  light  of  the 
fun.  And.  the  fame  appears  of  Jupiter,  from  its 
being  void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which  the  iha- 
dow  of  the  fateUites  reaches*  as. well  as:  in  that 
part  turned  from  the  fun  \  and  that  tu>  fateUites 
are  opaque,  and  reflet*  the  fun's  light .  is  clearly 
fhown.  As  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  fateUites, 
only  yield  a  faint  light*  fainter  coniiderabiy  than 

that  of  the  fixed  ftsre,  though  tbefe  be  vaftly  more   —I  was  bom/in  the  planetary  bonr  of  SaturnTand, 


remote,  and  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  planets ; 
it  is  paft  uoubt  that  he  too  with  bis  attendants 
are  opaque  bodies*  s.  Since  the  fun's  light  is  not 
transmitted  through  Mercury  and  Venus,  when 
placed  againft  him,  it  it  plain  they  are 


i  think,  1  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  1 
Spedator.   3.  Produced' by  the  planets.— 
Here's  gold,  goon) 
Be  as  a  planttarj  plagur.  She* 
—We  make  guilty  of  our  difaftere  the  fan,  tbc 
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as  if  we  were  villain!  by 


4.  Having  the 


\lanctarj  influence.  Sbak 
>f  <  planet ;  erratic*;. — 

We  behold  bright  planters  Jove, 
Sublime  in  air. 


Blackmore. 


)  PLA 

{ i.)  Planimetry  is  that  part  of  _ 
which  con  riders  lines  and  plain  figure*,  without 
con  fide  ring  their  height  or  depth.  See  GEO- 
METRY. 

•  PLA  N I PE  T  A  LOUS .  adj.  {planus,  Lat.  and 


the 

This  we  learn  from 


be  week  was  divided 
•ach  planet  having  its  day. 
Dion  Caffius  and  Plutarch,  Sympof.  I  4*  q-  7- 
ierodotu*  adds,  that  it  was  the  Egyptians  who 
irft  difcovered  what  god,  that  is,  what  planet, 


(a.)  Planetary  Days.— Among  the  anciente,   «rrr«*i».J    Flat-leaved,  as  when  the  fmall  flowers 

arc  notiow  only  at  tne  bottom,  out  Hat  upwards, 
as  in  dandelion  and  factory.  DiS. 

•  To  PLANISH,  v. «.  [from  plant.}  To  polifh; 
to  fmooth.  A  word  uied  by  manufacturer*, 
(t.)  *  PLANISPHERE.  n.f.  [planus,  Latin; 
>refides  over  each  day;  for  that  among  thia  people  and  fphere.}  A  iphere  projected  on  a  plane;  a 
he  planeta  were  directors .  And  hence  it  is,  that  map  of  one  or  both  bemrfpheres. 
n  nod  European  languages  the  days  of  the  week  (a.)  Planisphere  frgnifies  a  projection  of  the 
re  dill  denominated  from  the  planets ;  Sunday,  iphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane.  Sec 
Honday,  &c.   See  Week.  Map,  and  Peojictiow. 

(3.)  Planetary  Hours,  xath  parts  of  the  PLA NITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
irtifkial  day  and  night ;  fo  called,  becaufe,  accord-  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Erzgeburg ;  three  miles 
ng  to  aftrologers,  a  new  planet  predominates   E.  of  Zwickaw. 

■very  hour,  and  the  day  is  denominated  from  that  *  PLANK,  sr./.  [plancke,  Fr.]  A  thick  ftrong 
which  predominates  the  firft  hour  of  it,  as  Monday  board.— They  gazed  on  their  (hips,  feeing  them 
rom  the  moon,  &c.  Tbefe  hours  are  double  the  ib  great,  and  confiding  of  divers  planks.  Abbot.— 
ength  of  the  civil  hour.  They  are  (till  ufed  by 
he  Jews. 

(4.)  Planetary  System  is  the  fyftem  or  af- 
remblage  of  the  planets,  primary  and  Secondary, 
noving  in  their  refpe&ive  orbits,  round  tbeir 
:ommon  centre  the  fun.   See  Astronomy,  Ind. 

(5.)  Planetary  Years,  the  periods  of  time  in 
which  the  feveral  planeta  make  their  revolutions 
round  the  fun  or  earth. — Aa  from  the  proper 
evolution  of  the  fun,  the  folar  year  takes  its 
original,  fo  from  the  proper  revolutions  of  the  reft 


The  doors  of  plank  were.  Chap* 
fmoothed  plank  new  rubbed  with  balm. 


Turkifa  bows  are  of  that  strength,  as  to 

pierce  a  plank  of  fix  inches.  Wdkins.— 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  paffage  find. 

•  '.•»'■  ...1!  J&  .  Drydm. 

Late  I  faw  adrift  disjointed  planks.  DrfL 
*  To  Plank,  v.  m.  [from  the  noun. ]   To  cover 
or  lay  with  planks.— If  you  do  but  plank  the 


>f  the  planets  about  the  earth,  fo  many  forts  of  ground  over,  it  will  breed  faltpetre.  Bacon.— 


rears  do  arife,  viz.  the  Saturnian  year,  which  is 
le  fined  by  *9  Egyptian  years,  174  hours,  38  mi- 
mtes,  equivalent  in  a  round  number  to  30  folar 
r-ears^— The  Jovial  year,  containing  317  days,  14 
sours,  59  minutes.— The  Martial  year,  containing 
!*i  days,  *3  hours,  31  minutes.— For  Venus  and 
Mercury,  as  their  years,  when  judged  of  with 
regard  to  the  earth,  are  almoft  equal  to  the  folar 
rear,  they  are  more  ufuaJly  eft  i  ma  ted  from  the 
un,  the  true  centre  of  their  motions;  in  which 
:aie  the  former  is  equal  to  a  14  days,  16  hours, 
10  minutes;  the  latter  to  87  days,  33  hours,  14 


•  PLANETIC AL.  adj.  [from  planet.)  Pertaining 
:o  planets.— Add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every 
xiooth,  the  eclipfes  of  fun  and  moon,  conjunctions 
ind  oppofkions  planetical.  Brown. 


The  fides  were  planted  with  pine.  Dryden, 
PLANKENBERG,  a  town  Of  Germany,  in 
Auftria ;  four  mile*  SSW.  of  Tullen. 

PLANKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  m 
Stim  ;  four  miles  S.  of  Windifch  Weiftrit*. 

PLANK  EN  WARD,  a  town  of  Germany,  ib 
Stiria ;  eight  miles  W.  of  Graz. 

PL  A  NO,  an  ifiand  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  bay  of  Alicant ;  about  a  mile  and  an  half  io 
length. 

•  PLANOCONICAL.  adj.  {planus  and  conus.] 
Level  on  one  fide,  and  conical  on  others.— Some 
few  are  planoconUal,  whofc  fuperficies  is  ra  part 
level.  Grtnv. 

.  •  PLANOCONVEX,  n.f.  [planus  and  con- 
Flat  on  the  one  fide  and  convex  on  the 


Other.— It    t:x>k    two    objrrt-j^V.U-s,   the  onu  a 


•  Plan etstruck.  adj.  [planet  and  JtrikeS]  plano  convex  for  a  14  feet  telefcope,  and  the  other 
Blafted ;  Jidere  afflatus.—  a  large  double  convex  for  one  of  about  30  feet. 

Since  I  law  you,  I  have  been  planet  ftruck.  Newton. 

PLANSCHWITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 


PLANIEZ,  an  iflaod  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  in  Vogtland ;  three  miles  W.  of  Oelfiut*. 

Jie  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  near  the  coaft,  in  the  (1.)  *  PLANT,  n.f.  [plant,  Fr.  planus,  Latin.] 

road  of  Marfeilles.  I.  Any  thing  produced  from  feed ;  any  vegetable 

*  PLANIFOLIOUS.  adj.  [planus  and  folium,  production.— What  conies  under  this  denomina- 


Latin.1  Flowers  are  fo  called,  when  made  up  of 
rjlain  leaves,  fet  together  in  circular  rows  round 
:he  centre,  whofe  face  is  ufually  uneven,  rough, 
ind  jagged.  Di8. 

♦  PLANIMETRICAL.  adj.  [from  planimetry.] 
Pertaining  to  the  menfuration  of  plane  farf aces. 

(1.)  •  PLANIMETRY,  n.f.  [planus,  Latin, 
ind  M«Tfi« ;  planimetrie,  Fr.J,  The  menfuration  of 
plane  furfaces.  .  . 


tion,  Ray  has  diftributed  under  *7  genders  or 
kinds:  1.  The  imperfect  plants,  which  do  either 
totally  want  both  flower  and  feed,  or  elfe  feem 
to  do  fo.  1.  Plants  producing  either  no  flower 
at  all,  or  an  imperfect  one,  whofe  reed  is  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  be  difcerniWe  by  the  naked  eye.  3. 
Thole  whofe  feeds  are  not  fo  fmall,  as  fingly  to  be 
invifible,  but  yet  have  an  imperfect  or  (taminous 
flower  i  i.  e.  fach  a  one,  as  is  without  the  petals* 

having 
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having  only. the  ftamin*  and  the  pflnimtHtum.  4.  lifting  of  five  leaves.  13.  Plants  with  a  fine 
Such  as  have  a  compound  flower,  and  emit  a  kind  bulbous  root»  which  oonfifts  buf  of  one  round  ball 
of  white  juice  or  milk  when  their ft  ilfcs  are  cut  or  head,  out  of  whofe  lower  part  fo  many  fibre* 
off  or  their  branches  broken  off.  5.  Such  as  have  a  to  keep  it -firm  in  the' earth  ;  the  plants  of  this 
compound  flower  df  a  difoou-' figure,  the  feed  kind  corrte  up  but  with  one  leaf;  they  have  no 
pappoua,  or  winged  with  downe,"  but  emit  no  fnntftatk,  and  ire  long  and  flenderj  the  feed-vefiels 
milk.  6.  The  herbx  capit.it x,  or  duck  whofe  are  divided  into  three  partition*;  their  flower 
flower  is  compofed  of  many  frmll,  knig  hit  ulcus  is  fexapemlons.  34.  Such  as  have  their  fruits 
or  hollow  flowers  .gathered  round  together  in  a  approaching  10  a  bulbous  form  ;  thefe  emit,  at 
round  button  or  head,  which  it  ufually  covered  firft  coming  up,  but  one  leaf,  and  fn  leaves,  flowers 
with  a  Squamous  or  fcaly  coats  I -yr<  Such"  as  have  and  root"  refemble  the  true  bulbous  plant.  a.{. 
their  leases  entire  aod  undivided* intD  jiga.  8.  Culmiferous  plants,  with  a  gcafly  leaf,  are  fuch 
The  corymbiferoua  plants,  which  have  1  com-  as  have  a  fmooth  hollow-jointed  ft  a  lk,  with  one 
pound  difcous-  flower,  but  theieeds-  have  no  fharp-pointed  leaf  at  each  joint,  encompafling  the 
downe  adhering  to  them,  y;-  Plthtr  with  a  ftalk,  and  fet  out  without  any  foet-ftalk ;  their 
perfect  flower,  and  having  only  ono  Angle  feed  feed  is  contained  within  a  chaffy  hufk.  16.  Plants 
belonging Xo  each  fingle  flower.  i©> Such  as  have  with  a  graffy  leaf,  but  not  culmiferous,  with  an, 
rough,  hairy,  or  briltly  feedai  ^tH'-Theumhelli-  imperfect  oc  ftaminous  flower.  27.  Plants  whofe 
ferous  plants,  which  have  a  pentapetatau*  flower,  place  of  growth  is  uncertain  and  various,  chiefly 
aod  belonging  to  each  fingle  flower  arerwrrfeeds,  water  plants. — 
lying  naked  and  joining  together;  they  are. called  Butchers  and  villains, 

umbelliferous,  becaufe  the planf+mit  h  it*  bwnujiea  How  fweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt ! 
and  flowers,  hath  an  head  like  a  lady'*  umVella :  Sbak. 
[1.]  Such  as  have  a  broad  flat  feed  'almoft  of  the  —Between  the  vegetable  and  fenfitive  province 
figure  of  a  leaf,  which  arc  encompafled  round  there  are  ^awr-animals.  Halt.'— The  next  fpecies 
about  with  (bmethihg  like  leaves.'  {jaTf  Sacb-aa  of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is  that  of  fenfe;  whrre- 
have  a  longifu  iced,  fwellmg'Oirc  rrrthetmddle,  with  fome  of  thofe  productions,  which  we  call 
and  larger.. tkan. the  former.  [>1  Such>a*have  a  ^JW-animRls,  are  endowed.  G/rau.— It  continues 
Juortrr  feed. ,.  U.|.  Such  as  have  a  tnberofe  root,  to  be  the  fame  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the 
kt>}  Such  as  have  a  wrinkled,  channclated,  or  fame  life,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to 
floated  feed,  fa* 'The  Reflate  plants,  which  are  fo  new  partidea'of  matter, vitally  united  to  the  living 
called,  becaufe  ihtir  leaves  grow  on  theirTftSlks  plant,  in  a  like  continued  organization,  conformable 
at.certajn  intervals  ar.diffance*.in.theforri*bf-a  to  that  fort  of  plants.  Locke.— 
radiant  ftar  ;  their •  flowers  are  really  .monope-         Every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew. 

talous,  divided  into  four  fegments,-.' which  look    pope. 

like  fo.  many  petala ;  and  each  flower  is  fuccecded  Some  plants  the  fun-fhine  alk,  and  fome  the 
by  two  feeds  at  the  bottom  ot 'it.  1  :.Theifperifolia,  lhade.  Harte. 

or  rough-leaved  plants;  theyl  have  their  leaves  ».  A  fapling.— A  man  haunts  the  foreft,  that  abufes 
placed  alternately,  onto  no  certain  order  on  their  our  young  plants  with  carving  Rofalind  on  their 
Balks;  they  have. a  monopetalous  flower  cut    barks.  6V«£.— 

or  divided  into  five  partitions,  and  after  every  Take  a  plant  of  ftubborn  oak, 

flower  there  focceed  ufually.foUr  feeds.  -  M.^The      And  labour  him.  ■  Dryden. 

juttr  uticea,  or.yerticillate  plants;  their. leaves  grow  3.  \Planta,  Lat.]  The  fole  of  the  foot.  Airfnvorth. 
by  pairs  00  their  ftalks,  one  leaf  right  againtt  Plant,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  defined  to  be 

»uother ;  their. kaf  is  roonopetalom,  and  ufually  an  orgartical  body,  deftftute  of  fenfe  and  fpontane* 
in  form  of  an  helmet.  15.  Such  as  have  naked  ou  -.,  motion,  adhering  to  another  body  in  fuch 
feeds,  more  than  four,  fucc ceding  their  flowers,  manner  as  to  draw  from  it  its  nourifhment,  and 
which  therefore  they  call  polyfpernoa;  plants  having  a  power  of  propagating  itferf  by  feed?, 
femine  nudo;  by  naked  feeds,  they  mean  fuch  as  The  vegetation  and  economy  of  plants  is  one  of 
are  not  included  in  any  feed-pod.  16.  Bacciferous  tbofe  fubjefta  in  which  our  knowledge  is  extremely 
plants,  or  fuch  as  bear  berries.  17.  Multifiliquous,  circumfcribcd.  A  total  inattention  to  the  ftrnAore 
or  corniculate  plants,  or  fuch  as  have,  after  each  and  economy  of  plants  is  the  chief  reafon  of  the 
flower,  many  diftinc^,  long,  (lender,  and  many  fmall  progrefe  that  has  been  made  in  the  principles 
times  crooked  cafes  or  filiquse,  in  which  their  feed  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  inftability  and  fluctuation 
is  contained,  and  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  open  of  our  theories  concerning  it ;  for  which  reafon  we 
tbemfelves,  and  let  the  feeds  drop  out.  18.  Such  (hall  give  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  ft  rupture  of. 
at  have  a  monopetajous  flower,  either  uniform  plants.  See  §  xc,  14,  i?»  Jo,  *7,  3a. 
or  difforro,  and  after  each  flower  a  peculiar  feed*  (3.)  Plant,  Bastard  Sensitive.  See  JEt- 
cafe  containing  the  feed,  and  this  often  divided  chynomene. 

into  many  diftincl  celh.  19.  Such  as  have  an  (A.)  Plant,  Burning  thorny.  See  Eufhor- 
uniform,  tetrapetalout,  flower,  but  bear  thefe    bia,  N°  a. 

feeds  in  oblong  filiquous  cafes,  ao.  Vafculiferoua      (5.)  Plant,  Ego.   See  Solanuw,  N°  4. 
plants,  with  a  tetrapetalous  flower,  but  often      (6.)  Plant,  Humble.   See  Mimosa,  Nj  jc. 
anomalous,    si.  Leguminous  plants,  or  fuch  as      (7.)  Plant,  Moving.   See  Hedysarum,  N 
bear  pulfe,  with  a  papilionaceous  flower,   aa.   %.   The  motions  of  this  plant  are  fo  extraordi- 
Vafculiferous  plants,  with  a  pentapetaloui  flower;   nary,  and  fo  greatly  relemble  tbofe  of  animal*, 
thefe  have,  bclidca  the  common  calyx,  a  peculiar   that  they  have  been  adduced  as  a  ftrong  proof  of 
cafe  containing  their  feed,  and  thtir  flower  con-  the  percept* -v  and  f?i  fation  of  plants  .fee  $  at.'  i 

<  but 
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ut  fttll  they  afford  no  decifive  evidence.  Sec  the  fap's  motion  but  the  ftrong  attraction  ofth* 
a*  ;  Averrhoa,  N  '  3  ;  Diosaia;  &  Motion,  capillary  fap-veffcls,  affifted  by  the  brifk.  undula- 
(8.)  Plant,  Sensitive.   See  Mimosa.  t  ions  and  vibrations  caufed  by  the*  fun's  warmth  * 

(9.)  Plants,  Animal.    See  Actinia,  Ani-   whereby  the  fap  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
l  al  Flower,  §  i<— 5  ;  Corallines,  Polypus,   tailed  trees,  and  is  there  perfpired  off  through  the 
.id  Zoophytes.  ;  leaves:  but  when  the  furface  of  the  tree  is  great* 

(xo.)  Plants,  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in.  '  ly  diminifhed  by  the  lofs  of  its  leaves,  then  alfo 
oncernir:^  tLis  there  have  been  great  difputes;    the  perfpiration  and  motion  of  the  fap  is  propor- 
:*me  maintaining,  that  the  vegetable  fap  has  a   tionably  diminifhed,  as  is  plain  from  many  of  the 
•rculation  analogous  to  the  blood  of  animals;   foregoing  experiments :  fo  that  the  afcending  ve-» 
bile  others  affirm,  that  it  only  afcends  in  the   locity  of  .the  fap  is  principally  accelerated  by  the 
-ay-time,  and  defcends  again  in  the  night.   In   plentiful  perfpiration  of  the  leaves,  thereby  making 
ivour  of  the  doctrine  of  circulation,  it  has  been   room  for  the  fine  capillary  veflels  to  exert  their 
rged,  that  upon  making  a  tranfverfc  incifion  into   vaftly  attracting  power,  which  perfpiration  is  ef« 
,ie  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  juice  which  runs  out  pro-   fected  by  the  brifk  rarefying  vibrations  of  warmth  ; 
.eeds  in  greater  quantity  from  the  upper  than  the   a  power  that  does  not  feem  to  be  any  ways  well 
>wer  part;  and  the  fwelling  in  the  upper  lip  is   adapted  to  make  the  fap  defcend  from  the  tops 
lib  much  greater  than  in  the  lower.   It  appears,   of  vegetables  by  different  veflels  to  the  root.  The 
owever,  that  when  two  fimilar  incifions  are  made,   inftanccs  of  the  jeffamine  tree,  and  of  the  paf- 
nc  near  the  top  and  the  other  sear  the  root,  the   Hon  tree,  have  been  looked  upon  as  ftrong  proofs 
itter  expends  much  more  fap  than  the  former,   of  the  circulation  of  the  fap,  becaufe  their  branches, 
lence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  juice  afcends  by   which  were  far  below  the  inoculated  bud,  were 
ne  fet  of  veflels  and  defcends  by  another.   But,   gilded :  but  we  have  many  viGble  proofs  in  the 
3  fhow  this  clearly,  it  would  be  neceffary  firft  to   vine,  and  other  bleeding  trees,  of  the  fap's  rece- 
rove,  that  there  is  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  fome   ding  back,  and  pufliing  forwards  alternately,  at 
ind  of  centre  from  which  the  circulation  begins,  different  times  of  the  day  and  night.   And  there 
nd  to  which  it  returns ;  but  no  fuch  centre  has   is  great  reafon  to  think  that  the  fap  of  all  other 
cen  difcovered  by  any  naturalift;  neither  h  there   trees  has  fuch  an  alternate  receding  and  progref- 
he  leaft  provifion  apparently  made  whereby  the   five  motion,  occafioned  by  the  alternacies  of  day 
ip  might  be  prevented  from  defcending  in  the   and  night,  warm  and  cool,  moift  and  dry.  For 
ery  fame  veflels  through  which  it  afcends.    In   the  fap  in  all  vegetables  does  probably  recede  in 
he  lacteal  veflels  of  animals,  which  we  may  fup-   fome  meafure  from  the  tops  of  the  branches,  as 
•oil*  to  be  analogous  to  the  roots  of  vegetables,   the  fun  leaves  them ;  becaufe  its  rarefying  power 
here  are  valves  which  effectually  prevent  the   then  ceafing,  the  greatly  rarefied  fap,  and  air 
hyle  when  once  abforbed  from  returning  into  the   mixed  with  it,  will  condenfe,  and  take  op  lefs 
ateftines;  but  no  fuch  thing  is  obftrved  in  the   room  than  they  did,  anJ  the  dew  and  ram  will 
eflels  of  vegetables;  whence  it  muft  be  very  pro-   then  be  ftrongly  imbibed  by  the  leaves;  whereby 
»able,  that  when  the  propelling  force  ceafes,  the   the  body  and  branches  of  the  vegetable  which 
uice  defcends  by  the  very  fame  veflel  through   have  been  much  cxhaufted  by  the  great  evapora- 
te bich  it  a&ended.   This  matter,  however,  has   tion  of  the  day,  may  at  night  imbibe  fap  and  dew 
ieen  cleared  up  alrooft  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  from  the  leaves j  for  by  feveral  experiments,  plants 
object  will  admit  of,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr   were  found  to  increafe  confiderably  in  weight,  in 
laiea.   Thefe  experiments  are  fo  numerous,  that   dewy  and  moift  nights.   And  by  other  expert- 
or  a  particular  account  of  them  we  muft  refer  to   menta  on  the  vine,  it  was  found  that  the  trunks 
be  work  itfeif;  however,  his  reafoning  againft   and  branches  of  vines  were  always  in  an  imbib- 
hc  circulation  of  the  fap  will  be  fufficiently  intel-   ing  ftate,  caufed  by  the  great  perfpiration  of  the 
igibie  without  them.   "  We  fee  (fays  he),  in   leaves,  except  in  the  bleeding  feafon;  but  when  at 
nany  of  the  foregoing  experiments*  what  quanti-   night*  that  perfpiring  power  ceafes,  then  the  con- 
ies of  moifture  trees  daily  imbibe  and  perfpire:   trary  imbibing  power  will  prevail  and  draw  the  fap 
iow  the  celerity  of  the  fap  muft  be  very  great,  if  and  dew  from  the  leaves,  as  well  as  moift  u re  from 
hat  quantity  of  moifture.muft,  mo  ft  of  it,  afcend  '  the  roots.   And  we  have  a  further  proof  of  this 
o  the  top  of  the  tree,  then  defcend,  and  afcend   by  fixing  mercurial  gages  to  the  ftems  of  feveral 
igr.in  before  it  is  carried  oft' by  perfpiration.  The.  trees  which  do  npt  bleed,  whereby  it  is  found, 
It  fect  cf  a  circulation  in  vegetables  feems  in  fome   that  they  are  always  'in  a  ftrongly  imbibing  ft  ate, 
neafure  to  be  fupplied  by  the  much  greater  quan-   by  drawing  up  the  'mercury  feveral  inches  j 
ity  01  liquor  which  the  vegetable  takes  in,  than    whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  fome  of  the 
he  animal,  whereby  its  motion  is  accelerated;   particles  of  the  gilded  bud  in  the  inoculated jef- 
br  we  find  the  fun-flower,  bulk  for  bulk,  ira-   famine  may  be  abforbed  by  it,  and  thereby  com- 
nbes  and  perfpires  17  times  morr  frefti  liquor   municate  the  gilding  miafma  to  the  fap  of  other 
han  a  nun,  every  34  hours,    Befules,  Nature's   branches;  efpecially  when,  tome  months  after  the 
;reat  aim  in  vegetables  being  only  that  the  ve-   inoculation,  the  ftock  of  inoculated  jeffamine  is 
;etable  hfe  be  carried  on  and  maintained,  there  cut  off  a  little  above  the  bud ;  whereby  the  ftock, 
vas  no  occafion  to  give  its  fap  the  rapid  motion   which  was  the  counteracting  part  to  the  ftem,  hc- 
a/hich  was  neceffary  for  the  blood  of  animals.  In   ing  taken  away,  tbe  ftem  attracts  more  vigoroufly 
mimals,  it  is  the  heart  which  lets  the  blood  in   from  the  bud.   The  inftance  of  the  ilex  grafted 
notion,  and  makes  it  continually  circulate  ;  but    upon  the  Englifh  oak,  feems  to  afford  a  very  con- 
n  v^ttabh.8  we  can  difcovcr  uo  other  caufe  of   fiuerable  argument  againft  a  circulation.   For,  if 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  H.  Ii  ii  there 
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there  were  a  free  uri^orm  circulation  of  the  fap  verfally  known,  that  by  manuring  a  field 

through  the  *ak  anil  ilex,  why  fhoald  the  leave*  new  dung,  innumerable  weeds  wilt  fpring  | 

of  the  oak  fall  in  winter,  and  not  thofe  of  the  which  did  not  exift  there  before:  193  tpeciei j 

ilex.    Another  argument  againft  an  uftiform  cir-  reckoned  up  which  rray  be  diffeminated  ra 

eolation  of  the  fap  in  trees,  a«  in  animals,  may  manner.    5.  The  growth  of  other  feeds  ii 

be  drawn  from  an  experiment  where  it  was  found  moted  by  animals  in  a  different  way. 

by  the  three  mercurial  gag«-s  fixed  to  the  fame  fome  are  eiten,  others  are  fcattered  and  troc^j 

vine,  th  u  while  Ibme  of  its  branches  changed  their  into  the  ground  by  th-.  m.   The  fq  •  rrel 

ftate  of  protruding  fip  into  a  ftate  of  imbibing,  the  COnei  of  the  pine,  and  many  of  the  fet 

others  continued  protiudrg  lip  }  "nr  9,  and  the  out.    When  the  loxia  eais  off  their  birk,  aln 

other  1  j  days  longer.*'    This  reasoning  of  Dr  his  only  fond,  many  of  their  feeds  are  corr.ir  I 

Males,  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  made  by  to  the  earth,  or  rrixed  in  the  rnorafs  frith  fl 

Mr  Muflcl  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouer*  where  he  had  retired.  The  grandularia, wtiefl 

which  wc  need  not  quote,  but  only  obferve  tint  it  bide*  up  her  rut*,  ofte-:  forgets  them,  ttd 

is  dcc.fi.ve  agair,ft  the  doctrine  of  circulation.  ftrike  r^ot.    The  lame  is  obferv.tble  of  the 

(it.)  Plawts,  Colours  or.    Sec  Colour, 
§  VI. 

U».)  Plant?,  Dissemination  of:  So  great 
are  the  prolific  powers  ot  the  Tfgetablc  kingdom, 

{.bat  a  fingle  plant  alrr.oft  of  any  kind,  If  left  to  it-  rveiywl  ere  ;  but  it  is  for  war.t  of  reflect^ 

fd'f,  would  i;i  a  fhort  time  over-rtm  the  whole,  their  feeds  are  fo  minute  that  they  are  alrrell 

Indeed,  fuppofing  the  plant  to  hsve  been  only  a  vthble  to  the  naked  eye.    They  float  to  tte 

tingle  annual  with  two  feeds,  it  would,  In  20  years,  like  atoms,  and  are  dropped  everywhere, 

produce  more  than  a  million  of  its  own  fpecies  ;  grow  (  nly  in  thofe  place:  where  theie  was  M 

what  numbers  then  mull  have  been  produced  by  getation  before  ;  and  hence  we  find  thcdmerrol 

a  plant  whefe  feeds  are  fo  numerous  at  many  of  fes  in  <North  America  and  in  Ecropr.  7.  Sec 

thofe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ?  SvcNatV-  are  alfo  difperfvd  by  the  ocean,  and  by  rive 

ral  History,  S>-8.  HI.  where  the  very  prolific  M  In  Lapland  [fay*  Lmnrrus)  we  feethemoft  tr 

iwture  of  plants,  and  the  means  by  which  they  arc  dent  proofs  how  far  rivers  contribute  to  dep' ' 

carried  to  diftar.t  places,  are  noticed.   This  is  a  the 'feeds  of  plants.    I  have  fecn  Alpine  p'a 

very  curious  matter  gl  facl.  If  nature  had  ap-  growing  upon  their  fhorcs  frequently, 
pointed  no  means  for  the  Scattering  of  thefe  nu- 
merous feeds,  but  allowed  them  to  fall  down  in 
the  place  where  they  grew,  the  young  vegetables 
muA  of  neceffity  have  choaked  one  another  as 
they  grew  up,  and  not  a  (ingle  plant  could,  have 
arrived  at  perfection.    But  fo  many  ways  are  ap- 


rot ;  mtce  collect  and  bury  preJt  quant  t 
them,  ami  being  afterwards  hilled  r>y  dtffi  n  ri  i 
mal.«,  the  ruts  ^  rminate.    6.  We  ireaftonif 
to  find  modes,  fungi,  f  yfius,  ?nd  mucor, ; 


—    —  -  *   •  " 

diftant  from  the  Alps ;  for  their  feed*  falltnj 
into  the  river*,  and  being  carried  along  and  Itft 
by  th?  fliream,  tnke  root  there.— We  may  gather 
likewife  from  many  rircumftanccs,  how  much  the 
fea  furthers  tins  bufmefs  —In  Roflagia,  tbeiflm^ 
of  Grttfcca,  Oeland,  Gothland,  and  the  (bores  of 


poimed  for  the  diOemination  of  plants,  that  we    Scanii,  there  are  many  foreign  and  German  planU 


not  yet  naturalized  in  Sweden.  The  centaury  11 
a  German  plant,  whofe  feeds  being  carried  by  the 
wind  into  the  lea,  the  waves  landed  this  foreigner 
upon  the  coafta  of  Sweden.  I  was  aftonifhedto 
fee  the  veronica  mantima,  a  German  plant  grow- 
ing at  Tornea,  which  hitherto  had  heen  found 
only  in  Grzfcca  :  the  fea  was  the  vehicle  by  which 


tee  they  not  only  do  not  hinder  each  others 
growth^  but  a  fuigle  plant  will  in  a  fhort  time 
fpread  through  different  countries.  The  mo  ft 
evident  means  for  this  purpofe  are,  1.  The  force 
of  the  air.— That  the  efficacy  of  this  may  be 
the  greater,  nature  has  raifed  the  feeds  of  vege- 
tables upon  (talks,  fo  that  the  wind  has  thus  an 

opportunity  of  acting  upon  them  with  the  great-  this  plant  was  tranfported  t  hither  from  Gerroanj : 

</, advantage.   The  feed-capfules  alfo  open  at  the  or  poffihly  it  was  brought  from  Germany  to  Gra 

apex,  left  the  ripe  feeds  (hould  drop  out  without  foca,  and  from  thence  to  Tornea.    Many  bare 

being  widely  difperfed  by  the  wind.    Others  are  imagined,  but  erroncoufly,  that  feed  corrupts  ia 

furnilhcd  with  wings,  and  a  pappous  down,  by  water,  and  lofes  its  principle  of  vegetation.  Wa- 

vl'ich,  after  they  came  to  maturity,  they  are  carri-  ter 'at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  feldom  warm 

vd  up  mto  the  air,  and  have  been  known  to  fly  to  enough  to  dertroy  feeds;  we  have  feen.  water  cc- 

the  diftance  of  50  miles :  138  genera  are  found  to  vcr  the  furf.ice  of  a  field  for  a  whole  wrnterr 

have  winged  feeds,    a.  In  fome  plants  the  feed-  while  the  feed  which  it  contained  remained  ur~ 

vdTels  open  with  violence  when  the  feeds  are  ripe,  hurt,  unlefs  at  the  beginning  of  fpring,  the  water: 

and  thus  throw  them  to  a  confiderable  dJftance ;  were  let  dour  fo  low  by  drains,  that  the  warmth 

and  there  are  50  genera  whofe  feeds  are  thus  dif-  of  the  fun-beams  reached  to  the  bottom.  Ther 

pcrfed.    3.  Other  feeds  are  furnifhed  with  hooks,  the  feeds  germinate,  but  prefently  become  putrei 

by  which,  when  ripe,  they  adhere  to  the  coats  of  cent ;  fo  that  for  the  reft  of  the  year  the  earth  re- 

animals,  and  are  carried  by  them  to  their  lodging  mains  naked  and  barren.   Rain  and  fhowers  carrj 

places.    Linncus  reckons  30  genera  armed  in  feeds  into  the  cracks  of  the  earth,  flreams,  IW 

this  manner.     4.  Many  feeds  are  difperfed  by  rivers  ;  which  laft,  conveying  them  to  a  diftanc» 

birds  and  other  animals ;  who  pick  up  the  berries,  from  their  native  places,  plant  them  in  a  rorcip 

and  afterwards  ejed  the  feeds  uninjured.   Thus  foil  "    8.  Laltly,  fome  feeds  affift  their  project-' M 

the  fox  diflcminates  the  privet,  and  man  many  to  a  dtltancc»  in  a  very  furprifing  manner.  Tt« 

(pedes  of  frujt.    The  plants  found  growing  upon  crupina,  a  fpecies  of  centaury,  has  its  feeds  cover 

waiis  and  houfes,  on  the  tops  of  high  rocks,  &c.  ed  over  with  erect  briftles,  by  whofe  affiftancc  H 

are  moftly  brought  there  by  bird*  \  and  it  is  uni-  creeps  and  moves  about  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  i 
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is  by  no  means  to  be  kept  in  the  hand.  If  you 
.-onfine  one  of  them  between  the  flocking  and  the 
foot,  it  creeps  out  either  at  the  flceve  or  neck- 
band, travelling  over  the  whole  body.  If  the 
startled  oat,  after  harveft,  be  left  with  other  grain 
fn  the  barn,  it  extricates  itfelf  from  the  glume; 
wr  does  it  ftop  in  its  progrefs  till  it  gets  to  the 
vails  of  the  building.  Hence,  lays  Linnaeus,  the 
Dilecarlian,  after  he  has  cut  and  carried  it  into 
:fae  barn  in  a  few  days  finds  all  the  glumes  empty 
ind  the  oats  feparate  from  them ;  for  every  oat 
us  a  fpiral  arifta  or  heard  annexed  to  it,  which  is 
:ontraci.ed  in  wet,  and  extended  in  dry  weather. 
When  the  fpiral  is  contracted,  it  drags  the  oat 
llong  with  it:  the  arifta  being  bearded  with  mi- 
nute  hairs  pointing  downward,  the  grain  neceffari- 
ly  follows  it  j  but  when  it  expands  again,  the  oat 
does  not  go  back  to  its  former  place,  the  rough, 
nefs  of  the  beard  the  contrary  way  preventing  its 
return.  If  you  take  the  feeds  of  equlfitum,  or 
fern,  thefe  being  laid  upon  paper,  and  viewed  in 
a  micrefcope,  will  be  feen  to  leap  over  any  obfta- 
cle  as  if  they  had  feet ;  by  which  they  are  fepara- 
ted  one  from  another;  fo  that  a  perfon  ignorant 
of  this  property,  would  pronounce  thefe  feeds  to 
befo  many  mites  or  fmail  infects. 

(ij.)  Plants,  Extraction  of  Colours 
r*oai.   See  Colour-Making,  §  71—99. 

(14.)  Plants,  Flowers  of.   It  is  ncedlrfs 
here  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  texture,  or  of  the 
veflels,  &c.  of  Sowers,  as4hey  are  pretty  limiiar  to 
thofe  of  U»c  leaf.  For  the  characters  aud  diftinc- 
tions  of  flowers,  See  Botany,  Index.    There  is 
one  curious  fact,  however,  which  mull  be  We 
noticed,  viz.  That  every  flower  i*  pe^dly  fotm- 
<d  in  its  parts  many  months  before  it  appears 
outwardly;   that  is,  the  flowers  which  appear 
this  year,  are  not  properiy  fpeVking  the  flowers 
of  this  year,  but  of  the  laft.   For  example,  mc- 
L.Teoa  generally  flowers  in  January  ;  but  thefe 
Cowers  were  completely  formed  in  the  mouth  of 
Auguft  preceding.    Of  this  h£L  any  one  may  u- 
tisfy  himfelf,  by  feparating  the  coats  of  a  tulip- 
T'^ot  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  aud  he 
will  find  that  the  two  inucrmoft  form  a  kind  of 
cc»'»  in  the  centre  of  which  (lands?  the  yoimg  flow- 
whjch  is  not  to  make  its  appearance  till  the 
following  April  or  May.  /V*.  ifc.  PL  a76.  exhibits 
a  view  of  the  tuiip-ioot  when  differed  in  Sept. 
with  the  young  flower  towards  the  bottom. 

Uj.)  Plants,  Food  of.— This  will  be  found 
dtlcufled  under  the  article  Uukal  Okconomy. 
The  method  of  making  oxvctu  gas  i»  ojw  i'o 
much  improved,  that  numberleis  experiments 
may  be  made  with  it  both  on  animals  and  vege- 
tables. It  appears,  indeed,  that  thefc  two  parts  of 
the  creation  arc  a  kind  of  counterbalance  to  oue 
atiothei :  and  the  noxious  parts  or  excrements  of 
the  one  prove  falutary  food  to  the  other.  Thus, 
i^m  the  animal  body  continually  pafs  off  certain 
effluvia,  which  vitiate  the  air.  Nothing  can  be 
more  prejudicial  to  animal  life  than  an  accumula- 
tion of  thefc  effluvia :  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
1a  naore  favourable  to  vegetables  than  thofe  excre- 
mentiticus  effluvia  of  animals;  and  accordingly 
they  greedily  abfbrb  them  from  the  earth  or 
t">m  the  air.  With  refpeft  to  the  cxcrcmcnti- 
tioui  parts  of  living  vegetables,  the  cafie  is  rcverfed. 
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The  pureft  air  is  the  common  iffluvium  which 
panes  off  from  vegetables  i  and  this,  however  fa- 
vourable to  animal  life,  is  by  no  means  fo  to  ve- 
getable.  See  §  at. 

ti6.)  Plants,  Fossil.  Many  f;>ccie»  of  ten- 
der and  herbaceous  plants  are  found  at  this  day, 
in  great  abundance,  buried  at  confiderable  depths 
in  the  earth,  and  converted,  as  it  were,  into  the 
nature  of  the  matter  they  fie  among  ;  foffil  wood 
is  often  found  very  little  altered,  and  often  im- 
pregnated with  fubftances  of  almoft  all  the  dif- 
ferent foffil  kinds,  and  lodged  in  all  the  feveraj  ft  ra- 
ta, fometimes  firmly  imbedded  in  hard  matter; 
fometimes  loofe :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
with  the  tenderer  and  more  delicate  fubjicis  cf 
the  vegetable  world.  Thefe  are  ufually  »rnn;er- 
fed  either  in  a  blackifh  flaty  fubftauce,  found  ly- 
ing over  the  ft  rata  of  coal,  orelfe  in  loofe  nodules 
of  ferruginous  matter  of  a  pebble-like  form  5  and 
they  are  always  altered  into  the  nature  of  the  fob- 
ftaoce  tbey  lie  among :  what  we  meet  with  of 
thefe,  are  principally  of  the  fern  kind :  and  what 
is  very  lingular,  though  a  very  certain  truth,  is, 
that  thefe  are  principally  the  ferns  of  American 
growth,  not  thofe  of  our  own  climate.  The  moft 
frequent  foffil  plants  are  the  polypody,  fpleenwort, 
ofmund,  trichomanes,  and  the  feveral  larger  and 
fmaller  ferns ;  but  betides  thefe,  there  are  alfo 
found  pieces  of  the  equifetum  or  horfe-tatl, 
and  joints  of  the  ftcltated  plants,  as  the  clivers, 
madder,  and  the  like ;  and  thefe  have  been  too 
often  miftaken  for  flowers ;  fometimes  there  are 
alfo  found  complete  grades,  or  parts  of  them,  at 
alfo  reeds,  and  other  watery  plants ;  fometimes 
the  ears  of  corn,  and  not  unfrequently  the  twigs  or 
bark,  and  impreflions  of  the  bark,  and  fruit  of 
the  pine  or  fir  kind,  which  have  been,  from  their 
fcaly  appearance,  miftaken  for  the  (kins  of  fifties  j 
and  fometimes,  but  that  very  rarely,  we  meet 
with  modes  and  fea-plants.  Many  of  the  ferna 
not  unfrequently  found,  arc  of  very  Angular  kinds* 
and  fome  fpecies  yet  unknown  to  us;  and  the 
leaves  of  fome  appear  fet  at  regular  diftancea, 
with  round  protuberances  and  cavities.  The 
ftones  wjtich  contain  thefe  plants  fplit  readily,  and 
are  often  found  to  contain,  on  one  fide,  the  ira- 
prc.'lion  of  the  plant,  and  on  the  other  the  promi- 
nent plant  itfeif:  and,  betide  all  that  have  beea 
mentioned,  there  have  beeu  frequently  fuppofed 
to  have  been  tound  with  us  ears  of  common 
wheat,  and  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn ;  the  firft 
being  in  reality  no  other  than  the  common  end- 
molt  branched  ot  the  t:rs,  and  the  other  the  thick- 
er boughs  of  vari  jus  fpecies  of  that  and  of  the  pine 
kind,  with  U.eir  leaves  fallen  oft  ;  fach  branches 
in-fuch  a  ftatc,  cannot  but  afford  many  rrregu. 
lar  tubercles  and  papilise,  and,  in  fome  fpecies, 
fuch  as  are  more  regularly  dilpofea.  Tbefe  are 
the  kinds  moft  obvious  in  England  ;  and  thefc  are 
either  imnerfed  in  the  flaty  ftone  which  confti- 
tutcs  whole  ftrata,  or  in  flatted  nodules,  ufually 
of  about  three  inches  broad,  which  rcsdiry  fplit 
into  two  pieces  on  being  (truck.  They  are  moft 
common  in  Kent,  in  coal  pita  near  Newcaftle, 
and  the  forelt  of  Dean  in  Gloucefterlhire ;  but 
are  more  or  lef»  found  about  almoft  all  our  coal- 
pits, and  many  of  our  iron  mines.  Though  thefe 
leem  the  only  fpecies  of  plants  found  with  us,  yet 
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in  Germany  there  are  many  others,  and  thofe 
found  in  different  fubftances.  A  whiti(h  ftonc,  a 
little  harder  than  chalk,  frequently  contains  them  : 
they  are  found  alfo  often  in  a  grey  flaty  (tone  of 
a  firmer  ttkture,  not  unfrcquently  io  a  blackifh 
one,  and  at  times  in  many  others.  Nor  are  the 
bodies  themfelves  lefs  various  here  than  the  matter 
in  which  they  are  contained ;  the  leaves  of  trees 
■are  found  in  great  abundance,  among  which  thofe 
of  the  willow,  poplar,  whitethorn,  and  pear  trees, 
are  the  moll  common;  fraall  branches  of  box  , 
leaves  of  the  olive  tree,  and  (talks  of  garden 
thyme,  are  alfo  found  there ;  and  fometimes  cars 
of  the  various  fpecies  of  corn,  and  the  larger  as 
well  ns  the  frmller  modes  in  great  abundance. 
Thefe  fecm  the  tender  vegetables,  or  herbaceous 
plants,  certainly  found  thus  immerfed  in  hard 
ftone,  and  buried  at  great  depths  in  the  earth : 
others  of  many  kinds  there  arc  alfo  named  by 
authors;  but  as  in  bodies  fo  imperfect  errors  are 
eafily  fallen  into,  thefe  feero  all  that  can  be  afcer- 
tained  beyond  mere  conjecture. 

(17.)  Plants,  FaujTs  of.  In  defcribing  the 
(tructure  of  fruits,  a  few  examples  (hall  be  taken 
from  fuch  as  are  rood  generally  known.  A  p:ar% 
befides  the  (kin,  which  is  a  production  of  the  fkifi 
of  the  bark,  confifts  of  a  double  parenchyma  or 
pulp,  fap,  and  air-veffels,  calculary  and  acetary. 
The  outer  parenchyma  is  the  fame  fubftance  conti- 
pued  from  .the  bark,  only  its  bladders  are  hrger 
and  more  fucculent.  It  is  everywhere  interfperfed 
with  fmall  globules  or  grains,  and  the  bladders 
refpect  thefe  grainy  as  a  kind  of  centres,  every 
grain  being  the  centre  of  a  number  of  bladders. 
The  fap  and  air-veflels  in  this  pulp  are  extremely 
final!.  Next  the  core  is  the  inner  pulp  or  pa- 
renchyma,  which  confifts  of  bladders  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  outer,  only  larger  and  more 
oblong,  correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  pulp,  from 
which  it  feems  to  be  derived.  This  inner  pulp  is 
much  furer  than  the  other,  and  has  nooe  of  the 
fmall  grains  interfperfed  through  it;  and  hence  it 
has  got  the  name  of  acetary.  Between  the  acetary 
,and  outer  pulp,  the  globules  or  grains  begin  to 
grow  larger,  and  gradually  unite  into  a  hard  fiony 
body,  efpccially  towards  the  corctilum  or  (tool 
of  the  fruit ;  and  from  this  circumftai.ee  it  has 
been  called  the  calcvlary.  Thefe  grains  are  not 
derived  from  any  of  the  organical  parts  of  the 
tree;  but  feem  rather  to  be  a  kind  of  concretions 
precipitated  from  the  fap,  fimilar  to  the  precipi- 
tation from  wine,  urine,  and  other  liquors.  The 
core  13  a  roundilh  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  pear, 
lined  with  a  bard  woody  membrane,  in  w  hich  the 
feed  is  incited.  At  the  bottom  of  the  core  there 
is  a  fmall  dud  or  canal,  which  runs  up  to  the  top 
of  the  pear;  this  canal  allows  the  air  to  get  into 
the  coie,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  and  ripening 
the  feeds.  Fig.  19.  PI.  276.  a  tranfverfe  lection  of 
a  pear,  as  ia  teen  by  the  naked  eye.  A,  the  (kin, 
and  a  ring  of  fapveflV Is.  B,  the  outer  parenchy- 
ma, or  pulp,  with  it!  vefTels,  and  ligneous  fibres 
htirfpcifid.  G,  the  inner  parenchyma,  or  aceta- 
ry, with  its  veflels  whtch  are  larger  than  the  outer 
ooe.  Dt  the  coit-  and  feeds.  Fig.  20.  a  piece  cut 
otfjfo.  19.  F/?.  11.  is  fig.  10.  magnified.  A  A  A, 
the  (mall  grains  or  g'obules,  with  the  vef'V's  radi- 
ated from  them.    Fig.  «.  a  longitudinal  (ecticn 
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of  the  pear,  fhowing  a  different  view  of  the  fame 
parts  with  thofe  of  rig.  19.  A  the  channel,  or  duct, 
which  runs  from  the  top  of  the  pear  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  core.  In  a  lemon,  the  parenchyma  ap- 
pears in  three  different  forms.  The  parenchyma 
of  the  rind  is  of  a  coarfe  tex'ure,  being  compofed 
of  (hicfk  fibres,  woven  into  I  nge  bladders.  Thofe 
nearcft  the  furface^  contain  the  efiential  oil  of  the 
fruit,  Which  burfts  into  a  flimewhen  the  (kin  is 
fqueezed  over  a  candle.  From  this  outmoft  pa- 
renchyma 9  or  10  infertibns  or  lamella;  are  pro- 
duced, which  run  between  as  many  portions  of 
the  pulp,  and  unite  into  one  body  in  the  centre  of 
the  fruit,  which  correfpondB  to  the  pith  in  trunks 
or  roots.  At  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  temon, 
this  pith  evidently  joins  with  the  rind,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  lamellx.  This  circum- 
ftance  (hows,  that  the  pith  and  bark  are  actually 
connected  in  the  trunk  and  roots  of  plant*, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  demonftrate  the  connec- 
tion, on  account  of  the  clofenefs  of  their  texture, 
and  the  minutenefs  of  their  fibres.  Many  veflels 
are  difperfed  through  the  whole  of  this  parenchy- 
ma ;  but  the  largeft  ones  ftand  on  the  inner  ed>,e 
of  the  rind,  and  the  r«uter  edge  of  the  pith,  juft 
at  the  two  extremities  of  each  lamella.  The  ad 
kind  of  paijenchyma  is  placed  between  the  rind 
and  the  pith;  i*  divided  into  diftinct  bodies  by 
the  lamellx ;  and  each  of  thefe  bodies  forms  a 
large  bng.  Thofe  bags  contain  a  3d  parenchyma, 
which  is  a  clutter  of  (mailer  bags,  diftinct  and  un- 
connected with  each  other,  having  a  fmall  ftalk 
by  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  larg'e  bag.  With- 
iift^ii  of  thefe  fmall  bags  are  many  hundreds  of 
Ma-Mers,  compiled  of  extremely  minute  fibre?. 
Thefe  bladders  contain  the  acid  juice  of  the  le- 
mon. Fig,  12.  PI.  275.  a  longitudinal  fecticn  of  a 
lemon.  A  A  A,  the  rind  with  the  veflels  which 
contain  the  eflential  oil.  B  B,  the  fubftance  cor- 
refponding to  the  pith,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  lamellae  or  inlcrttons.  CC,  its  continuation 
and  connection  with  the  rind,  independent  of  the 
infertions.  Fig.  13.  a  tranverfe  fection  of  the  le- 
mon. B  B  B,  &c.  the  nine  pulpy  bags,  or  fecond 
parenchyma,  placrd  between  the  rind  and  the 
pith  ;  and  the  clutter  of  fmall  bag?,  which  contain 
the  acid  juice,  inclol'ed  in  the  large  ones.  CC, 
the  large  veflels  that  furround  the  pith.  D  D, 
two  of  the  krgc  bags  laid  open,  fhowing  the  feeds, 
and  their  connection  with  the  lamellar  or  mem- 
branes which  form  the  large  bags. 

(18.)  Plants  growing  on  Animals.  See 
Insects,  $  10. 

(19)  Tlants,  Leaves  of.  The  leaves  of 
plants  confill  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  that  of 
the  trunk.  They  are  full  of  nerves  or  woody  por- 
tions, running  in  all  directions,  and  branching  out 
into  innumerable  fmall  threads,  interwoven  with 
the  parenchyma  like  fire  lace  or  gauze.  The  (kiu 
of  the  leaf,  like  that  of  an  animal,  is  full  of  pores 
which  both  lerve  for  perforation  and  for  the  ah- 
forption  of  dews,  air,  &c.  Thefe  pores  or  ori- 
fice differ  both  in  fhape  and  magnitude  in  differ- 
ent plant?,  which  is  the  caufe  of  that  variety  of 
tex'ure  or  gram  peculiar  to  every  plant.  The 
pulpy  or  p.^rtneln matous  part  confifts  of  tet 
m;uutc  fibres,  wound  up  into  fmall  tells  or  blad- 
ders.   Thefe  cells  arc  of  varioi*.  fize«  in  the  feme 
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raf.    AH  leaves,  of  whatever  figure,  have  a  mar-  putting  frefli  paper  over  it,  XereSv^he  prefs  hard- 
rinal  fibt'e,  by  which  all  the  reft  are  boHnded.  er.^  1m  about- three  daya  more  fepnrate  'he  ;  !int 
Fhe  particular  fhape  of  this  fibre  determires  the  from  the  pafteboard,  if  it  is  fufficiently  hrn. to 
ivwre  of  a  leaf.    The  \eflcls  of  leaves  have  the  allow  of  a  charge  of  place;  put  it  upon  a  trclh 
ippt  arance  ot  inofenhting ;  hut,  when  examined  pafteboard  ;  and,  covering  it  with  a  frefli  hloil  m- 
yy  the  microfcope,  they  arc  found  only  to  K»  in-  papery  lit  it  remain  in  the  prefs  a  few  days  longer, 
erwoven  or  lai«l- along  er.cl)  ether.  Air-vejc!s,  or  The  profs  Ihould  ftand  in  the  fun-lhine,  or  within 
hofe  which  carry  no  fap,  are  vifible  even  to  the  the  influence  of  a  fire.   When  it  it  perfectly  <:ry, 
.aked  eye  in  lomc  leave?.    When  a  leaf  is  flowly  the  ufual  nut  hod  is  to  fatten  it  down,  with  p-fte 
-jroke,  they  appear  like  fmall  woolly  fibres,  con-  or  gum-uatcr,  on  the  right  han<J  inner  page  of  a 
.icdied  tO'both  ends  of  the  broken  piece.  Fig,  14.  flieet  of  Urge  ftrong  writing  p  tp.r.    It  requires 
/'.'.  175.    TIil-  abearance  -t  the  air-veflels  to  the  fome  dexterity  to  glue  the  plant  r  M'ly  down,  fo 
-ye,  in  a  vine-Icf  drawn  gently  afunder.  Fig.  15.  that  none  of  the  gum  or  palie   :v.y  appear  to 
A  fmall  piece  cut  off  that  le.it.  Fig.  16.  The  fame  defile  the  paper.    Prcfi*  it  gentiy  a^air  tor  a  day 
piccernagnitiedi  in  which  the  veifels  have  the  ap-  or  two,  wtth  a  halt  flieet  vi  biuilom  paper  be- 
pearnnce  of  a  fcrcw.  Fig.  17.  The  appearance  of  twixt  the  folds  of  the  writing  paper.    When  it  is 
thefe  vclfcl6  as  they  exift  in  the  leaf  before  they  quite  dry,  write  upon  the  lett  hand  iiu:er  p?ge 
are  ftretched  out.  of  the  paper,  the  name  or  the  plant ;  the  fpmlic 
(ao.)  Plants,  method  of  drying  and  fri-  character;  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when, 
serving,  for  Botanical  purposes.   Many  it  was  found;  and  any  other  remarks  y>u  may 
methods  have  been  devifed  for  the  prefervatiort  of  think  proper.    Upon  the  back  of  the  farm  page, 
plants  :•  we  (bail  relate  only  thofe  that  have  heen  near  the  fold  of  the  paper,  write  the  name  o'  t'le 
tcuntl  rcoft  fuccclsful.    Fuft  prepare  a  prefc,  plant,  and  then  place  it  in  your  cabinet.   A  itrall 
which  a  workman  will  make  by  the -following  di-  quantity  of  finely  powdered  arfenic,  or  con  olive 
rcctions.   Take  two  planke  of  a  wood  not  liable  lublimate,  is  mixed  wit*'  the  pafte  or  gum  water, 
to  warp.    The  planks  mud  be  two  inches  thick,  to  prevent  the  devastations  of  infects;  but  the 
1 8  inches  long,  and  1 1  inches  broad.   Get  4  male  feeds  of  ftaves  acre  finely  powdered  will  anfwer 
and  4  female  Icrewtt,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  fee u ring  the  fame  purpofe,  without  being  liable  to  corrode 
lafli- windows.    Let  the  4  female  fcrews be  let  in-  or  to  .change  the  colour  of  the  more  delicate 
to  the  four  corners  of  ot  e  of  th  #  planks,  and  cor.  planta.    Some  people  pot  the  dried  plants  into 
refp .mding  holes  made  through  the  four  corners  the  flieets  of  writing  paper,  without  fattening 
of  the  other  plank  for  the  male  fcrews  to  pafii  them  down  at  all ;  and  others  only  fallen  them  by 
through,  fo  a*  to  allow  the  two  pianks  to  be  means  of  fmall  flips  of  paper,  pafled  acrofs  the 
fcrewed  tightly  together.    It  will  not  beamifs  to  Item  or  branches.   Where  the  fpecies  of  any  ge- 
f  ace  the  bearing  of  the  male  fcrews  upon  the  wood  mit  are  numerous,  and  the  fpecimens  are  fmall, 
with  iron  plates ;  and  if  the  iron-plates  went  acrofs  fevcral  of  them  may  be  put  into  one  (beet  of  pa- 
ir om  corner  to  corner  of  the  wood,  it  would  be  a  per.— a.  A  more  expeditious  method  is  to  take  the 
good  fecurity  againft  the  warping,  idly,  Get  half  plants  out  of  the  prefs  after  the  firft  or  fecond 
h  dotvo  quires  of  large  Toft  fpongy  paper,  (fuch  day  ;  let  them  remain  upon  the  pafteboard }  cover 
as  the  flat i oners  call  blojfom  blotting  paper  is  the  them  with  five  or  fix  leaves  of  bloflom  paper,  and 
bed,)  and  a  few  flieets  oHtrong  pafteboani.  The  iron  them  with  a  hot  fmoothing  iron  until  tber 
plants  you  with  to  preferve  (hoold  be  gathered  in  are  perfectly  dry.    If  the  iron  is  too  hot,  it  will 
a  dry  day,  after  the  fun  huth  exhaled  the  dew;  change  the  colours;  but  fome  people,  taught  by 
taking  particular  care  to  collect  them  in  that  (late  long  practice,  will  fucceed  very  happily.  •  This  is 
wherein  their  generic  and  fpecific  characters  arc  the  bed  method  to  treat  the  orchis  and  other  (limy 
mod  confpicuous.  Carry  therry  home  in  a  tin  box  mucilaginous  plants.    3.  Another  method  is  to 
9  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide,  and  i\  deep.   Get  take  the  plants  when  frefli  gathered,  and,  inftead 
ihe^oj  made  of  the  thinned  tinned  iron  that  can  of  putting  them  into  the  prefs,  immediately  to 
be  procured ;  and  let  the  lid  open  upon  hinges,  faden  them  down  to  the  paper  with  ftrong  gum 
If  anything  happens  to  prevent  the  immediate  water:  then  dip  a  camel-hair  pencil  into  fpirit- 
ufe  of  the  fpecimens  you  have  collected,  they  will  varnilh,  and  varnilb  the  whole  furface  of  the  plant 
be  kept  frefli  two  or  three  daya  in  this  box  much  two  or  three  times  over.  This  method  fucceeds 
better'  than  by  putting  them  in  water.   To  pre-  very  well  with  plants  that  are  readily  laid  flat, 
ferve  them,  let  them  lie  upon  a  table  until  they  and  it  preferves  their  colours  better  than  any  other, 
become  timber;  and  theb  lay  them  upon  a  pafte-  The  fpirit  varnilh  is  made  thus:  To  a  quart  of 
board,  as  much  as  poftlble  in  their  natural  form,  bigbly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  put  five  ounces  of 
but  at  the  iame  time  with  a  particular  view  to  gum  fandarac  ;  two  ounces  of  maftich  in  drops; 
their  generic  and  fpecific  characters.   For  this  one  ounce  of  pale  gum  elemi,  and  one  ounce  of 
pnrpofc  it  will  be  advi fable  to  feparate  one  of  the  oil  of  fpikc-lavender.  Let  it  ftand  in  a  warm  place, 
(lowers,  and  to  difplay  the  generic  character.   If  and  (hake  it  frequently  to  expedite  the  folution  of 
the  fpecific  character  depends  upon  the  flower  or  the  gums.   The  fpecimens  may  be  difpofed  (yf. 
-  upon  the  root,  a  particular  dopiay  of  that  will  tematicaliy  in  a  large  folio  book;  but  a  vegetable 
be  likcwifc  necefiaxy.   Whenl  the  plant  is  thus  cabinet  is  upon  all  accounts  more  eligible,  la 
difpofed  upon  the  pafteboard-,.  cover  it  with  8  or  PL  CCLXXV1I.  there  is  a  fection  of  a  cabinet,  in 
10  layers  of  fpongy  paper,  and  put  into  the  prefs.  the  true  proportions  it  ought  to  be  made,  for  con- 
F.xert  only  a  (mall  degree  of  pre  (Tore  for  the  firft  taming  a  complete  collection  of  Briiifli  plants, 
two  or  three  days;  then  examine  it,  unfold  any  By  tbe  ailiftance  of  this  drawing,  and  the  adjoin- 
uiuAturai  plaits,  rectify,  any  miftakes,  and,  after  ing  fcale,  a  workman  wih  readily  make  one.  ■  Tbe 
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drawers  muft  hare  backs  and  fides,  but  no  other  ihape  as  elegant,  and  the  cotour  at  vivid  at  when 


front  than  a  fmall  ledge.  Each  drawer  will  be  14 
inches  wide,  and  10  inches  from  the  back  to  the 
front,  after  allowing  half  an  inch  for  the  thicknefs 
of  the  two  fides,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  the 
thicknefs  of  the  back.  The  fides  of  the  drawers, 
in  the  part  next  the  front,  muft  be  doped  off  in  a 


it  grew.  Some  flowers  require  certain  little  ope- 
rations to  prelerve  the  adherence  of  their  petals, 
particularly  the  tulip ;  with  refpeft  to  which  it  ia 
neceflary,  before  it  is  buried  in  the  fand,  to  cut  the 
triangular  fruit  which  rifes  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower;  for  the  petals  will  then  remain  more  firm- 


ferpentine  line,  forocthing  like  what  the  workmen  ly  attached  to  the  ftalk.  A  hortus  siccus  pre- 
caM  an  ogee.  The  bottoms  of  the  drawers  muft  pared  in  this  manner  would  be  one  of  the  mod 
be  made  to  Aide  in  grooves  cut  in  the  uprights,  beautiful  and  ufeful  curiofities  imaginable, 
fo  that  uo  fpace  may  be  loft  betwixt  drawer  and  (as.)  Plants,  motion  of.  See  Hedysarum, 
drawer.  After  allowing  a  quarter  qf  an  inch  for  N°  a ;  and  Motion,  §  to. 
the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  of  each  drawer,  the  (13  )  Plants,  nutrition  of.  Various  opini- 
clear  perpendicular  fpace  in  each  muft  be  as  in  ons  have  been  entertained  by  modern  chemifts  on 
the  following  table : 

I.  Two  tenths  of  an  inch. 
II.  One  inch  and  two  tenths. 

III.  Four  inches  and  fix  tenths. 

IV.  Two  inches  and  three  tenths. 
V.  Seven  inches  and  eight  tenths. 

VI.  Two  inches  and  two  tenths. 

VII.  Two  tenths  of  an  inch. 

VIII.  One  inch  and  four  tenths. 
IX.  Two  tenths  of  an  inch. 

X.  Two  inches  and  eight  tenths. 

XI.  One  inch  and  two  tenths. 

XII.  Three  inches  and  five  tenths. 

XIII.  Two  inches  and  four  tenths. 

XIV.  Three  inches  and  eight  tenths. 
XV.  Three  inches  and  four  tenths. 

XVI.  One  inch  and  three  tenths. 
XVII.  Two  inches  and  eight  tenths. 
XVIII.  Six  tenths  of  an  inch. 
XIX.  Ten  inches. 
XX.  One  inch  and  nine  tenths. 

XXI.  Four  inches  and  four  tenths. 

XXII.  Two  inches  and  fix  tenths. 

XX II I.  One  inch  and  two  tenths.  , 

XXIV.  Seventeen  inches. 
This  cabinet  Ihuts  up  with  two  doors  in  front; 


this  fubject.  M.  Haffenfratz  con  Ciders  carbon 
the  fubftance,  which  chiefly  nourifhes  vegetables. 
M.  Ingenhoufz,  in  his  work  00  this  fubject,  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that,  if  carbon  has  any  influ- 
ence, it  can  only  be  in  the  ftate  of  carbonic  acid, 
as  that  acid  is  abforbed  and  decomposed  by  vege- 
tables, while  the  natural  ligneous  carbon  produces 
no  effect  on  the  expanfiou  of  plants.  Mr  A.  Young 
has  endeavoured  ft>  demonftrate  this  by  experi- 
ments. Prdf.  Rafn  of  Copenhagen,  made  a  feries 
of  experiments  for  3  years,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes, that  carbon  has  a  decided  influence  in  the 
nouriftiment  of  plants ;  that  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duces exactly  the  lame  effect  as  charcoal  of  wood  ; 
and  that  coal  aflies,  which  both  Englifh  and  Ger- 
man farmers  celebrate  fo  much,  deftroy  the  plants, 
if  the  foil  contains  one  8th  of  this  mixture.  No 
feed  germinates  in  oil.  A  fingle  grain  of  common 
fait  in  soo  grains  of  water  is  fufficient  to  retard 
vegetation,  and  may  even  kill  the  plants,  if  water- 
ed with  it.  Shavings  of  horn  and  charcoal  are 
favourable  to  vegetation.  / 

(14.)  Plants,  perception  ov.  Dr  Bell  of 
Edinburgh,  and  many  other  ingenious  men,  believe 
that  plants  have  a  power  of  perception.  In  the 
ad  vol.  of  the  Manthefier  Tron/aHtons*  we  find 


and  the  whole  may  ft  and  upon  a  bafe,  containing  fome  /peculation*  on  the  perceptive  power  ofvegeta- 
a  few  drawers  for  the  reception  of  duplicates  and  bits*  by  Dr  Perceval*  who  attempts  to  (how,  by 
papers.  the  feveral  analogies  of  organization,  life,  iaftinct, 
(ai.)  Plants,  method  of  preserving,  in  fpontaneity,  and  fetf-motion,  that  plants,  likeani. 
their  orioinal  shape  and  colour.  Warn  a  mals,  are  endued  with  the  powers  both  of  per. 
fufficient  quantity  of  fine  fand,  fo  as  perfect!)  to  ception  and  enjoyment.  The  attempt  is  ingeni- 
fepwate  it  from  all  other  fubftances ;  dry  it ;  pafs  ous,  and  is  ingenioufly  fupported,  but  in  our  opi- 
it  through  a  fieve  to  clear  it  from  any  grofs  par-  nion  fails  to  convince.  'That  there  is  an  analogy- 
tides  which  would  not  rife  in  the  warning :  take  between  animals  and  vegetables  is  certain  ;  but  we 
an  earthen  veffel  of  a  proper  fize  and  form,  for  eve-  cannot  from  thence  conclude  that  they  either  per- 
ry plant  and  flower  which  you  intend  to  preferve ;  ceive  or  enjoy.  Botanifts  have,  it  is  true,  derived 
gather  your  plants  and  flowers  when  they  are  in  a  from  anatomy  and  pbjfiolcgj  a lnr> oft  all  the  terms 
ftate  of  perfection,  and  in  dry  weather,  and  always  employed  in  the  description  of  plants.  But  we 
with  a  convenient  portion  of  the  ftalk :  heat  a  lit.  cannot  from  thence  ccoclude  that  their  organiia- 
tie  of  the  dry  fand  prepared  as  above,  and  lay  it  tion,  though  it  bears  an  analogy  to  that  of  ani- 
in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  fo  as  equally  to  cover  mals,  is  the  fign  of  a  living  principle*  if  to  this 
it ;  lay  the  plant  or  flower  upon  it,  fo  as  that  no  principle  we  annex  the  idea  of  perception ;  yet  fo 
part  of  it  may  touch  the  fides  of  the  veffel :  fift  or  fully  is  our  author  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
fhakc  in  more  of  the  fame  fand  by  little  upon  it,  that  he  does  not  think  it  extravagant  to  fuppofe, 
lb  that  the  leaves  may  be  extended  by  degrees,  and  that,  in  fome  future  period,  perceptivity  may  be 
without  injury,  till  the  plant  or  flower  i*  covered  difcovered  to  extend  even  beyond  the  limits  now 
about  two  inches  thick :  put  the  veffel  into  a  ftove,  affigned  to  vegetable  life.  Corallines,  madrepores, 
or  hot-houfe,  heated  by  little  and  little  to  the  50th  millepores,  and  fponges,  were  formerly  confider- 
degree;  let  it  ftand  there  a  day  or  two,  or  per-  ed  as  toffil  bodies:  but  the  experiments  of  Count 
haps  more,  according  to  the  thickitefs  and  fuccu-  Marfigli  evinced,  that  they  are  endowed  with  life, 
fence  of  the  flower  or  plant ;  then  gently  (hake  the  and  ted  him  to  clafs  them  with  the  maritime  plants, 
fand  out  upon  a  fheet  of  paper,  and  takeout  the  And  the  observations  of  £llis,  JuflieutandPeyfonel, 
plant,  which  you  will  find  in  all  its  beauty,  the  have  fince  raifed  them  to  the  rank  of  animals. 
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The detection  of  error  in  long  eftablifhed  opinions,  by  the  beat  of  the  fun,  and  lengthened  out  by  the 
concerning  one  branch  of  natural  knowledge,  moifture  of  the  earth  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that 
jnftifiei  the  fufpicion  of  its  exiftence  in  others  the  fibres  of  the  roots  are  contracted  by  the  moif~ 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  it.   He  then  goes  on  to  ture  of  the  earth,  and  lengthened  by  the  heat  of 
draw  a  companion  between  the  inftinds  of  am-  the  fun.  When  the  plantule  therefore  is  inverted* 
mats  and  thofe  of  vegetables :  the  calf,  as  foon  as  and  the  root  at  the  top,  the  fibres  which  com- 
it  comes  into  the  world,  applies  to  the  teats  of  the  pole  one  of  the  branches  of  the  root  are  not  alike 
cow  ;  and  the  duckling,  though  hatched  under  a  expofed  to  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  the  lower 
hen,  runs  to  the  water.   *  Inftincts  analagous  to.  part  being  more  expo  fed  than  the  upper.  The 
thefe  (fsys  our  author)  operate  with  equal  energy  lower  muft  of  courfe  contract  the  moft ;  and  this 
on  the  vegetable  tribe.   A  feed  contains  a  germ,  contraction  is  again  promoted  by  the  lengthening 
or  plant  in  miniature,  and  a  radicle,  or  little  root,  of  the  tipper,  whereon  the  fun  icts  with  the  great- 
intended  by  nature  to  fupply  it  with  nourifhment.  eft  force.   This  branch  of  the  root  muft  therefore 
If  the  feed  be  fown  in  an  inverted  pofition,  Hill  recoil  towards  the  earth,  and,  kifinuating  through 
each  pari  purfuesits  proper  direction.   The  plu-  the  pores  thereof,  muft  get  underneath  the  bulb, 
muia  turns  upward,  and  the  radicle  ftrikes  down-  &c.    By  inverting  this  reafening  we  difcover  how 
ward  into  the  ground."   But  thefe  and  all  the  the  ftalk  comes  to  get  uppcrmoft.   We  fuppofe 
other  ingenious  arguments  drawn  by  the  Doctor  then  that  the  earth  attracts  the  root  to  itfelf,  and 
from  toe  fun-flower,  the  Dionxa  Mu  scipula,  that  the  fun  contributes  to  its  defcent ;  and,  on 
Sec.  however  plaufible,  are  by  no  means  convin-  the  other  hand,  that  the  fun  attracts  the  Hem,  and 
cing,and  there  certainly  muft  ever  remain  a  diftinct  theearth  contributes  to  fend  it  towards  the  lame, 
and  eternal  barrier  between  the  perceptions  of  ani-  With  retpect  to  the  ftraightenmg  of  the  ftalks  in 
mals  and  the  motions  of  vegetables;  although  even  the  open  air,  our  author  imagines  that  it  antes 
the  great  Dr  Wattoo,  Bp.  of  Landaff.+ias  efpoufed  from  the  i mpreffion  of  the  Son  and  rain.   For  the 
the  fame  6de  of  the  queftion  with  Dr  Percival.  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  that  is  bent,  m  more  expofed 
See  Morton,  §  jo.  to  the  rain,  dew,  and  even  the  fun,  Sic.  than  the 
(43.)  Plants,  Pi  iftnoicu  lari  t  y  or.— This  under ;  and  thefe  caufrs,  in  a  certain  ftrucrure  of 
is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  natural  hiftory,  which  the  fibres,  both  equally  tend  to  ftraighten  the  part 
was  firft  obferved  by  Mr  Dodart,  and  publifhed  moft  expofed  by  the  fhortening  they  fucceffively 
in  an  eflay  on  the  affectation  of  perpendicularity  occaficn  in  it ;  for  moifture  fhortens  by  fwelling, 
obferved  in  the  ftems  or  folks  of  all  plants,  in  the  and  heat  by  diffipating.    Whrt  that  ftructure  ie 
roots  of  many,  and  even  in  their  branches,  as  which  gives  the  fibres  fuch  different  qualities,  or 
much  as  poffible.   Though  alrooft  ail  plants  rife  whereon  it  depends,  is  a  my  fiery  as  yet  beyond 
a  little  crooked,  yet  the  ftems  fhoot  up  perpendi-  our  depth.    M  de  la  Hire  accounts  for  the  per- 
cularly,  and  the  roots  fink  down  perpendicularly :  pendiCularityof  the  ftemaor  ftalks  of  plants,  by  tup  - 
even  thofe,  whkh  by  the  declivity  of  the  foil  come  poflng  that  the  roots  of  plants  draw  a  coarier  and 
out  inclined,  or  thofe  which  are  diverted  out  of  heavier  juice,  and  the  Item  and  branches  a  finer 
the  perpendicular  by  any  violent  means,  again  re*  and  more  volatile  one :  but  this  appears  to  be  one 
drefs  and  ftraighten  themfeives,  and  recover  their  of  thofe  conjectural  hypothefes,  Of  which  no  evt- 
perpendicularity,  by  making  a  fecond  and  contra-  dence  can  be  adduced,  like  the  doctrines  of  aethers, 
ry  bend  or  elbow,  without  rectifying  the  firft.  We  atraefpheres,  &c.  (Set  Optics,  $  153-156.)  M. 
commonly  look  upon  this  affectation  without  any  Aftruc  accounts  for  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
furprife;  but  the  naturalift,  who  knows  what  a  ftems,  and  their  redreffing  themfelves,  thus:  1. 
plant  is,  and  how  it  is  formed,  finds  it  a  fubjed  He  thinks  the  nutritious  juice  arifes  from  the  cir- 
of  aftoiulhment.   Each  feed  we  know  contains  in  comference  of  the  plant,  and  terminates  in  the 
it  a  little  plant,  already  formed,  and  needing  no-  pith  :  And,  a,  That  fluids  contained  in  tubes, 
thing  but  to  be  unfolded  ;  the  little  plant  has  its  either  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  horizon,  gravitate 
root ;  and  the  pulp,  which  is  ufually  feparated  in-  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rubes,  and  not  at  all  on 
to  two  lobes,  is  the  foundation  of  the  firft  food  it  the  upper.   Hence  it  follows,  thai,  in  a  plant, 
draw b  by  its  root  when  it  begins  to  germinate,  placed  either  obliquely  or  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
Tf  a  feed  in  the  earth,  therefore,  be  difpofed  fo  as  the  nutritious  juice  will  act  more  on  the  lower 
:hat  the  root  of  the  little  plant  be  turned  down-  part  of  the  canals  than  on  the  upper;  and  thus 
wards,  and  the  ftem  upwards,  and  even  perpendi-  they  will  mfinuate  more  into  the  canals  commu- 
-ularly  upwards,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  nicating  therewith,  and  be  collected  more  copi- 
ittie  plant  coming  to  unfold  itfelf,  its  ftalk  and  ouily  therein:  thus  the  parts  on  the  lower  fide 
oot  need  only  follow  the  direction  they  have  to  will  receive  more  accretion  and  be  more  nourifhed 
rrow  perpendicularly.   But  we  know  that  the  than  thofe  on  the  upper;  theextremity  of  the  plant 
eedi  of  plants,  whether  fown  of  themfelves  or  by  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  bend  upwards.  This 
nan,  fall  in  the  ground  at  random;  and  among  principle  brings  the  feed  into  its  due  fituation  nt 
he  great  variety  of  fituations  with  regard  to  the  firft.    In  a  bean  planted  upfide  down,  the  plume 
talk  of  their  plant,  the  perpendicular  one  up-  and  radicle  may  be  feen  with  thenaked  eye,  fhoot- 
vards  is  but  one.    In  all  the  reft,  therefore,  it  is  ing  at  firft  directly  for  about  an  inch;  after  which 
eceffary  that  the  ftalk  rectify  itfelf,  fo  as  to  get  they  begin  to  bend,  the  one  downward,  and  the 
ut  of  the  ground  ;  but  what  force  affects  this  other  upward.   The  fame  is  the  cafe  in  a  heap  of 
hange,  which  is  unqueftionably  a  violent  action  ?  barley  to  be  made  into  malt,  or  in  a  quantity  of 
7o  account  for  two  fuch  different  actions,  M.  Do-  acorns  laid  to  fprout  in  a  morft  place,  ficc.  Each 
art  fuppofes  that  the  fibres  of  the  ftalks  are  of  grain  of  barley,  and  each  acorn,  has  a  different  fi- 
tch a  nature  as  to  be  contracted  and  fhortcned  tnation ;  and  yet  every  fprout  tends  direclly  up- 
ward, 
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ward,  and  every  root  downward,  and  the  curvity  the  area  of  all  the  leaves.  .  By  this  methhd  he 
or  bend  they  make,  is  greater  or  lefs  ai  their  fi-  found  the  furface  of  the  whole  plant  above  ground 
tuation  approaches  more  or  lefs  to  the  direction  to  be  5616  fquart-  inches,  cr  39  fquare  feet.  He 
wherein  no  curvature  at  all  would  be  neceflary.  dug  up  another  fun-flower  of  nrarly  the  fame  fire, 
But  two  fuch  oppofite  motion*  cannot  pollibly  which  had  eight  main  roots,  reaching  15  inches 
arife  without  fuppofing  fome  difference  between  -  deep  and  fidewii"%  from  the  Item.  It  had  befides 
the  two  parts :  the  only  one  we  know  of  is,  that  a  very  thick  bulb  of  lateral  roots  from  the  8  main 
the  plume  is  fed  by  a  juice  imported  to  it  by  tubes  roots,  extending  every  way  in  a  hemisphere  about 
parallel  to  its  tides,  whereas  the  radical  imbibes  9  inches  from  the  ftem  and  main  roots.  In  order 
its  oourifhment  at  every  pore  in  it<»  fu.face.  When  to  eft i mate  the  length  of  all  the  roots  he  took  one 
the  plumr,  therefore,  is  either  parallel  or  inclined   of  the  main  roots  with  its  laterals,  and  mcafured 

.  to  the  horizon,  the  nutritious  juice,  fording  the  and  weighed  them;  and  then  weighed  the  other 
lower  parts  more  than  the  upper,  will  determine  7  with  their  laterals ;  by  which  means  he  found 
its  extremes  to  turn  upward,  for  the  reafons  be-  the  fum  of  all  their  lengths  to  be  1448  feet.  Sup- 
fore  given.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  radicle  is  pnfing  then  the  periphery  oF  thefe  roots  at  a  me- 
in  the  like  fvtuaticn,  the  nutricious  juice  penetra-  dium  to  be  0  31  of  an  inch, .then  their  furface  will 
ting  through  the  upper  part  more  opioufly  than  be  2276  fquare  inches,  or  15*8  fquare  feet;  that 
through  the  under,  there  will  he  a  greater  accretion  is,  equil  to  0*4  of  the  furface  of  the  plant  above 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  radicie  ground.  From  calculations  drawn  from  thefe  ob- 
will  therefore  be  bent  downwards,  and  this  mutual  fervatious,  it  appears,  t hit  a  fquare  inch  of  the 
curvity  of  the  piutse  and  radical  uiuft  continue   upper  furface  of  this  plant  perfpires  one  165th 

.  till  fuch.  time  as  their  fides  ate  nourilhed  alike,  part  of  an  inch  in  a  day  and  anight;  and  that  a 
which  cannot  be  till  they  are  perpeodicular.  fquare  rich  of  the  furface  underground  imbibed 

iii)  1  i.  1.  a  n  j  >,  rfensPifcATioM  of,  ano  QUAN-  one  67th  of  an  inch  in  the  fame  time.  Thequan- 
tit y  of  MOj&Tufcb  imbibed  by.  Thefe  curious  tity  perfpired  by  different  plants,  however,  is  by 
particular!  have  been  determined  with  grrat  ac-  no  means  equal.  A  vine-leaf  perfpires  only  one 
curacy  by  Dr  Hales,  The  method  he  took  to  ac-  ipift,  of  an  inch  in  is  hours ;  a  cabbage  perfpires 
complifh  his  purpofe  was  as  follows. — In  July,  the  one  8olh  of  an  inch  in  the  fame  time;  an  apple 
warmeft  feafon  of  the  year,  he  took  a  large  fun-  tree  one  load  io  is  hours ;  and  a  lemon  one  248th 
flower  $\  feet  high,  which  had  been  purpofely  in  12  hours. 

planted  in  a  flower.pot  wheuyoung.   Recovered      {27.)  Plants,  Roots  of.   In  examining  the 
•thr  pot  with  thin  milled  lead,  leaving  only  a  final  1   roots  of  plants,  the  firft  thing  is  the  fkin,  which  is 
hole  to  prefcrye  t  communication  .with,  the  ester-  of  various  colours  in  different  plants.   Every  root, 
nal  air,  and  another  by  which  ,hc  might  occalion-  after  it  lias  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  has  a  double 
ally  fupply  the  plant  with  water.   Into  the  for-   Ikin.  The  firft  is  coeval  with  the  other  parts,  and 
mer  he  inferted  a  glafs  tube  nine  inches  long,  and   cxifts  in  the  feed :  but  afterwards  there  is  a  ring 
another  fhortcr  tube  into  the  hole  by  which  he  fct  off  from  the  bark,  which  forms  a  fecond  fkis ; 
poured  in  the  water ;  and  the  latter  was  kept  clofe  e.  g.  in  the  root  of  the  dandelion,  towards  the  end 
flopped  with  .a  cork,  except  when  there  was  occn-   of  May,  the  original  or  outer  fltin  appears  fhrircl- 
fion  to  ufe  it.  The. boles  m  the  bottom  of  the  pot   led,  and  is  cafily  feparated  from  the  new  one, 
were  alio  flopped  .yp  with  corks,  and  all  the  ere-  which  is  frefher,  and  adheres  more  firmly  to  the 
vices  (hut  with  cement.— Things  being  thus  pre-  bark.    Perennial  plants  are  fupplied  in  this  man- 
pared,  the  pot  and  plant  were  weighed  for  15  fe-   ner  with  a  new  fkin  every  year;  the  outer  onea!- 
veral  days;  after  which  the  plant,  was  cut  off  clofe   ways  falls  off  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  a  new 
to  the  leaden  plate,  apd  the  flump  well  covered   one  is  formed  from  the  bark  in  the  fuccceding 
with  cemeujU  : By  weighing,  he  found  that  there   fpring.    The  Ikin  has  numerous  cells  or  veffels, 
,  perfpired  through  the  uuglazed  porous  pot,  two   and  is  a  continuation  of  the  parenchymatous  part 
,.  ounces  evjery  is  hours,  which  being  allowed  for   cr  the  radicle.    However,  it  does  not  conlill  fole- 
in  the  daily  weighing,  of  the  p\ant  and  pot,  the   ly  of  parenchyma  ;  for  the  micr  jlcope  fhows  th.  t 
greateft  pcrfpiration^  in  .1  warm  day,  was  found   there  are  ma.iy  tubular  ligucus  veffcls  interfper- 
to  be  one  pound  14  ounces;  the  middle  raU  of  fed  through  it.    When  the  fkiu  is  icmoved,  the 
perfpiration,  one  pound  four  ounces;  the  perfpi-   true  coiticai  fuhhance  or  buk,  appears,*  which  is 
ration  of  a  dry  warm  night,  without  any  feniible   alfa  a  continuation  of  the  pareuettyraatous  part 
dew,  was  about  three  ounces;  but  when  there   of  the  radicle,  but  greatly  augmented.    The  bark 
was  any  fentible,  though  fmall  dew,  the  pcrfpira-   is  of  very  different  f:zes.    In  moft  trees  it  is  ex- 
tion  was  nothing  ;  and  where  there  was  a  large  cceding  thin  111  proportion  to  the  wood  and  pith, 
dew.'or  fome  little  rain  in  the  night,  the  plant  and   On  the  o.her  hand,  in  carrots,  it  is  almofl  ooe 
pot  was  increafed  in  weight  2  or  3  ounces.   To   half  of  the  femidiamcter  of  the  root ;  and,  in  dan- 
know  what  quantity  was  perfpired  from  a  fquare   delivii,  it  is  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  the  woody 
inch  of  furface,  our  author  cut  off  all  the  leaves   pau.    The  bark  is  compofed  of  two  fubftanccs; 
of  the  plant,  and  laid  them  in  five  feverai  parcels,   the  parenchyma  or  pulp,  which  is  the  principal  , 
according  to  their  feveral  fizes ;  and  then  mea-   part,  and  a  few  woody  fibres.    The  parenchyma 
.  fured  the  furface  of  a  leaf  of  each  parcel,  by  lay-   is  exceedingly  porous,  and  has  a  great  rcfemblaacc 
ing  over  it  a  large  lattice  made  with  threads,  in    to  a  fponge ;  for  it  fliriv  U  confide  raMy  when 
which  each  of  the  little  fquares  were {  ol  an  inch  ;  dried,  and  diiaies  to  its  former  dimensions  when 
by  numbering  of  which,  he  had  the  furface  of  the   infilled  in  water.    Thefe  pores  an?  not  pcrviOBt, 
leaves  in  fiuare  inches;  which,  multiplied  by  the    fo  as  to  communicate  w/«h  each  other;  but  con- 
tiumber  of  icaves  in  the  coiTcfponding  parcels,  gave   lilt  01  diltinct  tilt'*  cells  or  bladder,  Icarcdv  vi- 
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ble  without  the  microfcope.    Io  all  roots,  thefe  bark  ;  and  in  the  dandelion,  they  are  difpofed  ffT 

ells  are  conftantly  filled  with  a  thin  watery  liquor,  the  form  of  concentric  circles.    The  wood  of 

They  are  generally  of  a  fpherical  figure  ;  though  roots  is  that  part  which  appears  after  the  bark  \# 

n  fume  roots,  as  the  buglofs  and  dandelion,  they  taken  off,  and  is  firmer  and  lefs  porous  than  th  * 

re  oblong.   In  many  roots,  as  the  horfe  radilh,  bark  or  pith,  k  eon&tts  of  twodiftinef  fubftances< 

irony,  afparagus,  potatoe,  Sec.  the  parenchyma  viz.  the  pulpy  or  parenchymatous,  and  the  ligv 

s  of  one  uniform  ftrucf  ure.   But  in  others  it  it  neous.   The  wood  is  connected  to  the  bark  by 

nore  diverfified,  and  puts  on  the  fhape  of  rays,  large  portions  of  tire  bark  inferted  into  it.  Thefe 

unning  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumfe-  infertions  are  moftly  in  the  form  of  rays,  tending 

ence  of  the  bark.    Tbefe  rays  fometimes  run  to  the  centre  of  the  pith,  which  are  eafiry  difecr- 

juite  through  the  bark,  asinlovage;  and  fome-  nible  by  the  eye  in  a  tranfvcrfe  fection  of  raofT 

imes  advance  towards  the  middle  of  it,  as  in  me-  roots.    Thefe  infertions,  like  the  bark,  confift  of 

lot  and  moil  of  the  leguminous  and  urn  be  I  life-  many  veflels,  moftly  of  a  round  or  oval  figure, 

ous  plants.    Thefe  rays  generally  ftand  at  an  The  ligneous  veflels  are  generally  difpofed  in  col- 

qual  diftance  from  each  other  in  the  fame  plant ;  lateral  rows  running  longitudinally  through  the 

ut  the  diftance  varies  greatly  in  different  plants,  root.   Some  of  thefe  contain  air,  and  others  fap* 

{either  are  they  of  equal  fixes :  in  carrot  they  are  The  air-vtflelt  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  contairY 

xceedingly  fmall,  and  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  in  no  liquor.   Thefe  air-vclfels  are  dtftinguifhed  by 

iclilot  and  chervil,  they  are  thicker.    They  are  being  whiter  than  the  others.  The  pith  h  the  cen- 

kewife  more  numerous  in  fome  plants  than  in  trical  part  of  the  root.   Some  roots  have  no  pith* 

•thers.  Sometimes  they  are  of  the  fame  thicknefa  as  the  ftramonium,  nicotiana,  Sec. ;  others  have 

rom  one  edge  of  the  bark  to  the  other  ;  and  fome  little  or  none  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  but 

row  wider  as  they  approach  towards  the  fkin.  have  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  it  near  the  top/ 

The  veflels  with  which  thefe  rays  are  amply  fur-  The  pith,  like  every  other  part  of  a  plant,  is  de- 

ifhed,  are  fuppofed  to  be  air-veffels,  becaufe  they  rived  from  the  feed  ;  but  in  fome,  it  is  more  im- 

re  always  found  dry,  and  not  fo  tranfparent  as  mediately  derived  from  the  bark:  for  the  infer- 

he  veflels  which  contain  the  fap.    In  all  roots  tions  of  the  bark  running  in  betwixt  the  rays  of/ 

here  are  ligneous  veflels  difperfed  in  different  pro-  the  wood,  meet  in  the  centre,  and  conftitute  the 

•ortions  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark.  pith.    Roots,  which  have  no  pkh  in  their  lower 

Thefe  ligneous  veflels  run  longitudinally  through  parts,  are  amply  provided  with  it  towards  the  top, 

he  bark  in  the  form  of  fmall  threads,  which  are  as  in  columbine,  lovage,  Sec.   The  bladders  of 

ubular,  as  is  evident  from  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in  the  pith  are  of  different  fizes,  and  generally  of  a 

hem  when  a  root  is  cut  tranfverfely.   Thefe  lig-  circular  figure.    Their  pofition  is  more  uniform 

eous  fap- veflels  do  not  run  in  direct  lines  through  than  in  the  bark.   Their  fides  are  not  mere  films, 

he  bark,  but  at  fmall  diftance*  incline  towards  but  a  competition  of  fmall  fibres  or  threads;  which 

ne  another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  appear  gives  the  pith,  when  viewed  with  a  microfcope, 

o  the  naked  eye  to  be  inofculated  ;  but  the  mi-  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  or  net- 

rofcope  difcovers  them  to  be  only  contiguous,  work.  In  a  word,  the  whole  fubftance  of  roots,  i* 

nd  braced  together  by  the  parenchyma.   Thefe  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  tubes  and  fibres,  adapted 

•races  or  coarctations  are  very  various  both  in  for  the  abforption  of  nourifhment,  and  of  courfc 

ize  and  number  in  different  roots ;  but  in  all  the  eztenfion  and  augmentation  of  their  parts* 

slants  they  are  mod  numerous  towards  the  inner  Fig.  8.  PI.  CCLXXV.  A  tranfverfe  fe<ftion  of  the' 

dge  of  the  bark.   Neither  are  thefe  veflels  fingle  root  of  wormwood  as  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 

ubes;  but,  like  the  nerve*  in  animals,  are  bun-  Fig.  9.  A  fedtion  of  Jig .  8.  magnified.   AA  the 

lies  of  so  or  30  fmall  contiguous  cylindrical  tubes,  fkin,  with  its  veflels.  BBBB,  the  bark.  The  round 

vhich  uniformly  run  from  the  extremity  of  the  holes  CCC,  Sec.  are  the  lymph-ducts  of  the  bark ; 

oot  without  fending  off  any  branches  or  furfering  All  the  other  holes  are  little  cells  and  fap- veflels. 

ny  change  in  their  fize  or  fhape.   In  fome  roots,  DDD,  parenchymatous  infertions  from  the  bark, 

s  parfnep,  efpecially  in  the  ring  next  the  inner  with  the  cells.  Sec.  ££££,  the  rays  of  the  wood, 

.<t remit y  of  the  bark,  thefe  veflels  contain  a  kind  in  which  the  holes  are  the  air-veffels.  N.  B.  Thii 

f  lymph,  which  is  fweeter  than  the  fap  contained  root  has  no  pith. 

n  the  bladder*  of  the  parenchyma.  Prom  this  (28.)  Plants,  Sea.  Sec  Sea  Plajjt*. 
:ircumftance  they  have  got  the  name  of  lymph-  (29.)  Plants,  seeds  of,  are  of  various  figures 
bSt,  Thefe  lymph-ducts  fometimes  yield  a  rrro-  and  lizes.  Mod  of  them  are  divided  into  two 
rilaginous  lymph,  a*  in  the  comphrey ;  and  fome-  lobes ;  though  fome,  as  thofe  of  the  ere  is  kind, 
imes  a  white  milky  glutinous  lymph,  as  in  the  have  fix;  and  others,  as  the  grains  of  corn,  are 
mgelica,  fonchus,  burdock,  fcorzonera,'  dande-  entire.  But  as  the  eflential  properties  of  all  feed* 
ion,  &c.  The  lymph-ducts  are  fuppofed  to  be  are  the  fame,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  the 
he  veflels  from  which  the  gums  and  balfams  are  principles  of  vegetation,  we  need  only  defcribe 
ecerned.  The  lymph  of  fennel,  when  expofed  to  one  feed,  viz.  the  great  garden  bean.  We  prefer 
the  air,  turns  into  a  clear  tranfparent  balfam  ;  and  it  to  all  others,  becaufe,  after  it  begins  to  vege* 
hat  of  the  fcorzonera,  dandelion,  &c.  condenfe*  tate,  its  parts  arc  more  confpicuous  than  many 
oto  a  gum.  The  fituation  of  the  veffcls  u  vari-  others,  and  confequently  better  Calculated  for  in- 
jus.  In  fome  plants  they  ftand  in  a  ring  or  circle  veftigation.  It  is  covered  with  two  coats  or  mem- 
it  the  inner  edge  of  the  bark,  as  in  afparagus }  in  brane*.  The  outer  coat  is  extremely  thin,  and 
>thers,  they  appear  in  lines  or  rays,  as  in  borage ;  full  of  pore* ;  but  may  be  eafily  feparaied  from 
n  the  parfnep,  and  feveral  other  plants,  they  are  the  inner  one  (which  is  much  thicker),  after  the 
noft  confpicuous  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  bean  has  bee»  boiled,  or  lain  a  few  day*  in  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  Ik  K  k  k  I  foUv 
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foil.  At  the  thick  end  of  the  bean  there  is  a  fmall  cle  continue  their  progrefs  in  oppofite  directions, 
hole  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  immediately  over  till  the  plant  arrives  at  maturity.  Every  plant  it 
the  radicle  or  future  root,  that  it  may  have  a  free  poffeued  of  two  roots,  both  of  which  are  contain, 
paffrge  into  the  foil  (Jig.  t.  A.  Plate  CCLXXV.)  ed  in  the  feed.   The  plume  and  radicle,  when 

the  feed  is  firft  deporked  in  the  earth,  derive  their 
nouriihment  from  the  feminal  root ;  but,  after- 
wards,  when  the  radicle  begins  to  (hoot  out  its 
filaments,  and  to  abforb  fome  moifture,  not,  bow- 
ever,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  fupply  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  plume,  the  two  lobes,  or  main 


When  thefe  coats  are  taken  off,  the  body  of  the 
feed  appears,  which  is  divided  into  two  fmooth 
portions  or  lobes.  The  fmoothnefs  of  the  lobes 
is  owing  to  a  thin  film  or  cuticle  with  which  they 
are  covered.  At  the  bafis  of  the  bean  is  placed 
the  radicle  or  future  root  (fig.  3.  A).   The  trunk 


of  the  radicle,  jnft  as  it  eoters  into  the  body  of  body  of  the  feed,  rife  along  with  the  plume,  af. 


fume  the  appearance  of  two  leaves,  refemblir.p  the 
lobes  of  the  feed  in  fixe  and  fhape,  but  having  no 
refcmblancc  to  thofe  of  the  plume,  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  are  named  iijjtmilar  leaves.  Thefe  de- 
fencMhc  young  plume  from  the  weather,  and  by 
absorbing  dew,  air,  Sec.  aflift  the  tender  radicle  in 
nourifhing  the  plume,  with  which  they  have  ftill 
a  conned  ion  by  the  feminal  root.  But  when  the 
radicle  or  id  root  has  deft:  ended  deep  enough  in- 
to the  earth,  and  has  acquired  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  filaments  or  branches  for  abforbing  as  much 


the  feed,  divides  into  two  capital  branches,  one 
of  which  is  infertrd  into  each  lobe,  and  fends  oft' 
fmaller  ones  in  all  directions  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  lobes  (fig.  4.  A  A,  Pi.  CCLXXV  ) 
Thefe  ramifications  become  fo  extremely  minute 
towards  the  edge?  of  the  lobes,  that  they  require 
the  ftr.eft  piaffes  to  render  them  vifible*.  To  thefe 
'  ran- -treat  ions  Grew  and  Malpighi  have  given  the 
name  of  femxr.al  root ;  becaufe,  by  means  of  it, 
the  radicle  and  p!nme,  before  they  are  expanded, 
derive  their  principle  nouriihment.    The  plume, 

bud,  or  germ  (jig.  3.),  is  inclofed  in  two  fma!!  cor-  aliment  as  is  proper  forjhe  growth  of  the  pi 
refprmding  cavities  in  each  lobe.  Its  colour  and 
conference  is  'much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
radicle,  of  which  i:  is  only  a  continuation,  but 
having  a  quite  contrary  direction  ;  for  the  radicle 
defemds  into  the  earth,  and  divides  into  a  great 
number  of  fmaller  branches  or  filaments;  but  the 
plume  afcends  into  the  open  air,  and  unfolds  it- 
ielf  into  all  the  beautiful  variety  of  ftem,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  &c.  The  plume  in  corn 
ihoots  from  the  fmaller  end  of  the  grain,  and 
among  maltftcrs  is  named  acxoshre.  The  fub- 
ftance, or  parenchymatous  part  of  the  lobes,  is 
not  a  mere  concreted  juice,  but  is  curioufly  or- 
ganized, and  confifts  of  a  vaft  number  of  fmall 
bladders  refembling  thofe  in  the  pith  of  trees  (Jig. 
4.)  Befides  the  coats,  cuticle,  and  parenchyma- 
tous parts,  there  is  a  fubftance  perfectly  diftinct   farther  advanced  in  growth. 


then  the  feminal  or  dilfirailar  leaves,  their  utility 
being  entirely  fuperieded,  begin  to  decay  and  fall 
off.  Fig.  1.  A,  the  foramen  or  bole  in  the  bean 
through  which  the  radicle  moot*  into  the  foil. 
Pig;  2.  A  tranfverfe  feet  ion  of  the  bean,  the  dots 
being  the  branches  of  the  feminal  root.  Fig.  3.  A, 
the  radicle.  B,  the  plume  or  bud.  Pig.  4.  A,  a 
longitudinal  fiction  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
bean  a  little  magnified,  to  (how  the  fmall  bladders 
of  which  the  pulpy  or  parenchymatous  part  it 
composed.  Figs.  5.  6.  A,  a  tranfverfe  feetion  of 
the  radicle;  B,  a  tranfverfe  feetion  of  the  plume, 
(bowing  the  organs  or  veflels  of  the  feminal  root. 
Fig.  4.  A  view  of  the  feminal  root  branched  out 
upon  the  lobes.  Fig.  7.  The  appearance  of  the 
radicle,  plume,  and  feminal  root,  when  a  little 


from  thefe,  diftributed  in  ditferent  proportions 
through  the  radicle,  plume,  and  lobe*.  This 
inner  fubftance  appears  very  plainly  in  a  tranfverfe 
lection  of  the  radicle  or  plume.  Towards  the 
extremity  of  the  radicle,  it  is  one  entire  trunk; 
btft  higher  up  it  divides  into  three  branches;  the 
middle  one  runs  directly  up  to  the  plume,  and 
the  other  two  pafs  into  the  lobes  on  each  fide, 
and  fpread  out  into  a  great  variety  of  fmall 
branches  through  the  whole  body  of  the  lobe?, 
(fig.  4.)  This  fubftance  is  very  properly  termed 
the  feminal  root :  for  when  the  fred  i4fown,  the 
moifture  is  firft  abforbed  by  the  outer  coats,  which 
are  everywhere  furnifhed  with  fap  and  air  veffels ; 
from  thefe  it  is  conveyed  to  the  cuticle ;  from  the 
cuticle  it  proceeds  to  the  pulpy  part  of  the  lobes ; 
when  it  has  got  thus  far,  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
mouths  of  the  fmall  branches  of  the  feminal  root, 
and  pane*  from  one  branch  into  another,  till  it  is 
all  collected  into  the  main  trunk,  which  commu- 
nicates both  with  the  plume  and  radicle,  the  two 
principle  involved  organs  of  the  future  plant.  Af- 


(30.)  Plants,  sbxis  or.  The  eftabliOiment 
of  the  fexual  fyftem  in  vegetables,  and  the  analogy 
between  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  has  fug- 
gefted  a  method  of  improving  plants,  aa  animals 
are,  by  crejfing  the  breed.  In  the  P/uloJ.  Tronf.  for 
1799,  there  is  an  account  of  fome  very  curious 
experiments  on  this  fubject  made  by  Andrew 
Knight,  Efq.  For  the  particulars  of  thefe  expe- 
riments we  fhall  refer  to  that  work,  and  fh all 
here  only  mention  the  refult  of  one  or  two  upon 
different  fpecies  or  varieties  of  peafc  and  apples. 
By  introducing  the  farina  of  the  largeft  and  moft 
luxuriant  fpecies  of  pea  into  the  blofibms  of  the 
moft  diminutive,  and  by  reverting  this  procefs,  he 
found  that  the  powers  of  the  male  and  female,'  in 
their  effects  on  the  offspring,  were  exactly  equal. 
The  vigour  of  the  growth,  the  fixe  of  the  feeds 
produced',  and  the  feafon  of  maturity  were  the 
fame,  though  the  one  was  a  very  early,  and  the 
other  a  very  late  variety.  He  had  alfo  iu  this 
experiment  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  ftimulative 
effects  of  eroding  the  breeds ;  for  the  fma  1  loft  va- 


ter  this  the  fap  or  vegetable  food  runs  in  two  op-   riety  whofe  height  rarely  exceeds  %  feet,  was  in- 


pnfite  directions:  part  of  it  afcends  into  the 
plumes,  and  promotes  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  that  organ ;  and  part  of  it  defcends  into  the 
radicle,  for  nourrfhing  and  evolving  the  root  and 
its  various  filaments.  Thus  the  plume  and  radi- 


creafed  to  6  feet,  while  the  height  of  the  large 
and  luxuriant  kind  was  very  little  diminished. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  by  this  procefs  a  great 
number  of  new  varieties  may  be  obtained.  The 
fucccft  on  Mr  Koight's  experiments  on  tbc  apple 
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msarfo  been  fallyeopial  to  hit  hopes.  Th*  plants  thofe  ofthe  Dark,  only  of  a  larger  fixe.  Thegeneral 
which  he  obtained  from  his  efforts  to  unite  the  figure  of  thcfe  bladders  is  circular;  though  in 
;ood  qualities  of  two  different  kinds  of  applet,  fome  plants,  as*  the  thiftle  and  borage,  they  are 
:>oflefs  the  greateft  health  and  luxuriance  of  angular.  Though  the  pith  is  originally  one  con- 
jrenvth,  as  well  as  the  heft  properties  in  other  Defied  chain  of  bladders,  yet  as  the  plant  grow* 

efpects.   See  Botany,  Index,  old  they  fhrivel,  and  open  in  different  diredioni. 

(31.)  Plaitts,  sleep  of.   See  Physiology,   In  the  walnut,  after  a  certain  age,  it  appears  in 

>>#.  XIII.  the  form  of  a  regular  tranfverfe  hollow  divifion. 

(3*.)  Plants,  truwk,  stalk,  or  sysm  of.  Inffome  plants  it  is  altogether  wanting ;  in  others, 
iVhatevtrr  is  laid  with  regard  to  the  trunks  of  as  the  fonchus,  nettle,  Stc.  there  is  only  a  tranf- 

riants,  applies  equally  to  the  branches.   The  verfe  partition  of  it'  at  every  joint.   Pig.  10.  A 

runk,  like  the  root,  confifts  of  three  parts,  rix.  tranfverfe  fection  of  a  branch  of  afh,  as  it  appears 

he  bark,  wood,  and  pith.   Thefe  parte,  though  to  the  eye.   Pig.  ir.  The  fame  feaion  magnified, 

ubftantially  the  fame  in  the  trunk  as  in  the  root,  AA,  the  bark.  BBB,  an  arched  ring  of  fapvefiela 

ire  in  many  cafes  very  different  in  their  texture  next  the  fltrn.   CCC,the  parenchyma  of  the  bark 

,nd  appearance.  The  fltrn  of  the  bark  is  compofed  with  its  cells,  and  another  arched  ring  of  fap- 

»f  very  minute  bladders,  interfperfed  with  longi-  veffeis.   DD,  a  circular  line  of  lymph-ducrs 

udinal  woody  fibres,  as  in  the  nettle,  thiftle,  and  immediately  below  the  above  arched  ring.  EE, 

noft  herbs.   The  outride  of  the  fkin  is  viftbly  the  wood.  F.thehrft  year'sgrowth.  Cthcfecond. 

>orous,in  fome  plants,  particularly  the  cane.  The  H,  the  third  yearns  growth.   Ill,  the  true  wood. 

>rincipal  body  of  the  bark  is  compofed  of  pulp  KK,  the  great  air-veflels.   LL,  the  Idler  ones. 

>r  parenchyma,  and  innumerable  veflcls  much  MMM,  the  parenchymatous  infertion*  of  the 

arger  than  thofe  of  the  Otic.   The  texture  of  the  bark,  reprefented  by  the  white  rays.   NO,  the 

iulpy  part,  though  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  pith,  whh  its  bladders  or  cells.  ;  - 

>arenchyma  in  roots,  yet  feldom  appears  in  the  (1.)  *  To  Plant,  v.  a.  [planto,  LaU  planter, 

orm  of  raytnmrtmg  towards  the  pith  ;  and  when  Pr.]   1.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to 

hefe  rays  do  appear,  they  do  not  extend  above  grow;  to  fet;  to  cultivate.— PAw/  not  thee  a 

lalf  way  to  the  circumference.   The  veffeis  of  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the 

he  bark  are  very  differently  fituated,  and  deftined  Lord.  Dntt.  xvi.  ai.   a.  To  procreate ;  to  ge- 

of  various  purpofes  in  different  plants.   For  nerate*— 

•xample,  in  tfie  bark  of  the  pine,  the  inmoft  are  -     The  honoured  gods  the  chairs  of  jufticc 

ymph-ducts,and  exceedingly  fmall;  the  outmoft  Supply  with  worthy  men,  plant  love  amon?ft 

ire  gum  or  refiniferous  veffels,  deftined  for  the  you.  Sbak. 

ecretiou  of  turpentine  ;  and  are  fo  large  as  to  be  It  engenders  choler,  plantetb  anger.  Shah 

hftmctly  vitible  to  the  naked  eye.   The  wood  3.  To  place;  to  fix.— 

ies  between  the  bark  and  pith,  and  coofifts  of  •   The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 

wo  parts,  viz.  a  parenchymatous  and  ligneous.  An  army  of  good  words.  Sbak. 

n  all  trees,  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the  wOod,  I  will  advife  you  where  to  plant  yourfelves. 

hough  much  diversified  as  to  fixe  and  confidence,  Shai. 

s  uniformly  difpofed  in  diametrical  rays,  or  The  mind  through  all  her  powers 

nfertions  running  betwixt  Gmitar  rays  of  the  Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes.  Milton, 

igneous  part.  The  true  wood  is  nothing  but  a  Turnus  had  affembled  all  his  powers,  . 

:ongeric8  of  old  dried  lymph-duds.  Between  the  His  ftandard  planted  on  Lauren  turn's  towers. 

>ark  and  the  wood  a  new  ring  of  thefe  ducts  is  Dryden. 

ormed  every  year,  which  gradually  lofes  its  4.  To  fettle;  to  eftablifh ;  as  to  plant  a  colony, 

oftnefs  as  the  cold  feafon  approaches,  and  to-  Create,  and  therein  plant  a  generation, 

vards  the  middle  of  winter  is  condensed  ifito  a  Milton. 

olid  ring  of  wood.  Thefe  annoal  rings,  which  are  —To  the  planting  of  it  in  a  nation,  the  foir  may 

hftmaiy  vifible  in  rooft  trees  when  cut  through,  be  mellowed  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants; 

erve  as  natural  marks  to  diftinguilh  their  age  nay,  the  old  extirpated,  and  the  new  colonies 

fig*  10,  11.)   The  rings  of  one  year  are  fome-  planted.  Decay  of  Piety,   j.  To  till  or  adorn  with 

imes  larger  fomctimes  lefs  than  thofe  of  another,  fomething  plsnted ;  as,  he  planted  the  garden  or 

jrobably  owiBg  to  the  favourablenefs  onjmfavoar-  the  country.   6.  To  direct  properly ;  as,  to  plant 

ibleneft  of  the  fcaCof..  The  pith,  though  of  a  a  cannon. 

liferent  texture,  is  exactly  of  the  lame  fubftance  (a.)  *  To  Plahy.  nr.      To  perform  the  act 

with  theparenchyrna  of  the  bark  and  the  infertfons  of  planting.— 

if  the  wood.   The  quantity  of  pith  is  various  m  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 

iifferent  plants.  Inftead  of  being  increafed  every  In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot.  Pope. 

rear  like  the  wood,  it  is  annually  diminifhed,  its  —If  you  pla*t  where  favages  are,  do  not  only 

/tiTels  drying  up,  and  afluming  the  appearance  entertain  them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  ufe 

ind  ftruclure  of  wood;  infomuch,  that  in  old  themjuftly.  Baton. 

rees  there  is  fcarce  fuch  a  thing  as  pith  to  be  PLANTA,  a  flaky.  See  Plahy.  Plants,  in 

jifcerned.  A  ring  of  lap-veflels  are  ufually  placed  the  Linnssan  fyftem,  are  thus  diltinguifhed : 

it  the  outer  edge  of  the  pith,  next  the  wood.  1.  Planya  Andxogyna,  an  androgynous  or 

In  the  pine,  fig,  and  walnut,  they  are  very  large,  hermaphrodite  plant,  which  bears  both  male  and 

The  parenchyma  of  the  pith  is  compofed  of  female  flowers. — The  great  majority  of  plants  are 

foal!  cells  or  bladders,  of  the  famjs  kind  with  of  this  kind. 

K  k  k  k  t  a.  P*»anta 
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a.  Planta  Foeminea,  a  female  plant,  one  tago,  Lat.]   r.  An  herbw— The  toad,  being  orer» 

♦vhieh  bears  female  flowers  only.   Female  plants  charged  with  the  poifon  of  the  fpider,  as  is  Jbe- 

.are  produced  from  the  fame  feed  with  the  male,  lieved,  has  recourle  to  the  plantain  leaf.  More. — 

and  are  arranged  under  the  clafs  of  dioecia  in  the  The  moft  common  fimples  are  mugwort,  plantain* 

<e*ual  method.  and  horfetail.  Wifeman.   a.  A  tree  in  tbe  Weft 

3.  Planta  Ma«,  a  male  plant,  which  bears  Indies,  which  bears  an  efculent  fruit.— 

-only  male  flowers.  I  long  my  careleft  Kmbs  to  Jay 

(1.)  •  PLANTAGE.  n.f.  [plantago,  Lat.]   An  Under  the  plantain' s  (hade.  Waller. 

ticrb,  or  herbs  in  general. —  Plantain.   See  Plantago. 

Truth,  tired  with  iteration,  (3.)  Plantain,  Least  Water,  the  Englifh 

A«  true  as  fteel,  as/tfflwf*^  to  the  moon.  Shak.  name  of  the  genus  Umojella.   Limosella,  in 

(a.)  PlaK-ta-ge.   8ee  Plantago.  botany,  is  a  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order, 

PLANTAGENET,  the  furname  of  14  kings  of  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafo  of  planU ;  and  in 

Ungland,  from  Henry  11.  to  Richard  HI.  inclufivc.  the  natural  method  ranks  under  the  aift  order, 


{See  England,  $  43—36.)  Antiquarians  are 
much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
«iame ;  the  beR  derivation  they  can  find  for  it  is, 
that  Fulk,  tbe  firft  earl  of  Anjou  of  that  name, 
being  ftung  with  remorfe  for  fome  wicked  action, 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  as  a  work  of 
Atonement ;  where,  being  foundly  fcourged  with 
broom  twigs,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the  fpot, 
Jie  ever  after  took  the  furname  of  Plantagenet, 
£>r  broomftalk*  which  was  retained  by  his  noble 
pofterity. 

PLANT  AGO,  plantain  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 
4>f  plants.  To  this  genus  Linnaeus  has  joined  the 
coronopus  and  pfyllium  of  Tournefort.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  diftinlt  fpecies,  and  fome  varie- 
ties ;  but  as  they  are  rarely  cultivated  in  gardens, 
we  (hall  only  mention  fuch  of  them  as  grow  na-  King  Charles.'*' 


Precise. 

(4.)  Plantain  River,  a  river  of  Jamaica, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  at  the  eaft  coaft,  N.  by 
W.  of  Point  Morant. 
(5.)  Plantain  Shot.  SccCanna,  §  I.  N* 
(6.)  Plantain,  Star-headed  water. 
A  lis  ma,  N°  a. 

(7.)  Plantain  Trek.   See  Musa,  N°  III. 
-  8.)  Plantain,  Water.  SeeAnsMA. 

*  PLANTAL.  adj.  [from  plant!]  Pertaining 
<o  plants.  Not  ufed. — There's  but  little  fimi  lit  tide 
betwixt  a  terreous  humidity  and  plantal  germina- 
tions. Clanville. 

(1.)  »  PLANTATION,  n.  /.  [plantatio,  from 
planto,  Latin.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  planting, 
a.  The  place  planted. — As  fwine  are  to  gardens  and 
Plantations,  fo  are  tumults  to  parliaments. 


orcer 


turally  in  Britain.  Of  the  plantain  there  arc  the 
•following  forts ;  The -common  broad-leaved  .plan- 
lain,  called  t-jjeybread ;  the  great  hoary  plantain, 
or  lambs-tongue  j  the  narrow-leaved  plantain,  or 
ribwort ;  and  the  following  varieties  have  alfo 
been  found  in  England,  which  are  accidental ;  the 
befom-plantain  and  rofe-plantain.  The  plantains 
grow  naturally  in  paftures  in  moft  parts  of  Eng 


Some  peasants 
Of  the  fame  foil  their  nurfery  prepare, 
With  that  of  their  plantation.  Dry  den. 

Let  his  plantation  ftretch  from  down  to  down. 

Pope. 

— Virgil  was  feated  by  Calliope  in  the  mid  ft  of  a 
plantation  of  laurel.  Addifon.  3.  A  colony.  The 
principal  thing,  that  hath  been  the  deftru&ion  of 


J.md,  and  are  frequently  very  troublefome  weeds,   moft  plantations*  bath  been  the  bafe  and  hafty 

drawing  of  profit  in  the  firft  years;  fpcedy  profit 
is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  ftand  with 
the  good  of  the  plantation.  Bacon. — Towns  here 
are  few  either  of  the  old,  or  new  plantations. 
Heykn.  a-  Introduction;  eftablifhment. — Epifco- 
pacy  muft  be  caft  out  of  this  church,  after  pofief- 


Tbe  common  plantain  and  ribwort  plantain  are 
both  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  fo  well  known  as 
to  need  no  defcription.  They  are  faid  to  be 
Rightly  aftringent ;  and  the  green  leaves  are  com- 
monly applied  to  frefh  wounds  by  the  common 
people 


1.  Plantago  coronopus,  Hart/horn,  or  bucks-  fion  here,  from  the  firft  plantation  of  chriftianity 

born  plantain.   There  are  two  varieties  growing  in  this  illand.  King  Charles. 

in  England,  viz.  the  common  buckfhorn,  which  (a.)  Plantation,  §  1.  Def.  3.   See  Colony. 

grows  plentifully  on  heaths  everywhere;  and  the  (3.)  Plantation,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  denotes 

ciarrow-lcavcd  Welch  fort,  which  is  found  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  which  a  planter,  or  perfon  arrived 

many  of  the  Welch  mountains.    The  firft  of  in  a  new  colony,  pitches  on  to  cultivate  for  his 

thefe  was  formeily  cultivated  as  a  fallad  herb  in  own  ufe,  or  purchafes  for  that  purpofe.  * 

gardens,  but  has  been  long  banifhed  from  thence  -  *  PLANTED,  participle,  [from  plant.]  This 

for  its  rank  difagrccable  flavour;  it  is  fomctimes  word  fteros  in  Shakefpeare  to  fignify,  fettled; 

ufed  in  medicine.  well  grounded.-— 

a.  Plantago  psyllium,  JlcawcrU  is  found  A  man  in  all  the  world's  newfafhion  planted. 


growing  naturally  in  England,  and  is  ufed  hi 
medicine.  It  was  found  in  the  earth  thrown  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  canals  which  were  dug  for  the 
Chelfea  water-works, where  it  grew  in  great  plenty. 
The  feeds  muft  have  been  buried  there  fome  ages, 
for  no  perfon  remembered  any  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing  in  that  nt  ighbrnn  hoed  before.  The  feeds  of  this 
fpecies  are  fometirrrs  ufed,  as  they  are  imported 
from  the  fouth  of  France. 

[j.)  *  1»LANTAJK.  n.f.  [plantain,  Fr.  plan- 


Sbai. 

*  PLANTER,  n.f.  [planteur,  Fr.  from  plant.] 
x.  One  who  fows,  fets,  or  cultivates;  cultivator- 
There  flood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines. 

Drjdcn. 

Tbe  cruel  battle  mows 
The  planters*  with  their  harveft  immature. 

Philips. 

That  product  only  which  our  pnffions  bear, 
Eludes  the  planter's  miferable  Care.  Prior. 

3.  One 
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a.  One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  Weft  Indian  of  food  to  preferre  them  in  ftrength;  foeh  at 

colonies.— A  planter  in  the  Weft  Indies  might  Guinea  corn,  and  a  variety  of  graft,  which  every 

tnufter  up,  and  lead  all  his  family  out  againft  the  foil  produces  with  a  little  care  in  moift  weather) 

Indians,  without  the  abfolute  dominion  of  a  mo-  and  indeed  this  variety  is  found  neceflary  in  all 

ftarch,  dcfcending  to  him  from  Adam.  Ltcktv—*  climes.   But  fince  that  variety  is  not  to  be  had 

He  to  Jamaica  feems  tranfported,  during  thofe  fevere  droughts  to  which  hot  cli- 

Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted.         Swift,  mates  are  liable,  and  much  lefs  in  thole  fraall 

3.  One  who  diflevninates  or  introduces.— The  iflands  which  cannot  furnith  large  trafts  of  mea- 

Holy  Apoftlc*,  the  firft  planters  of  Chriftianity.  dow  lands  for  hay,  the  only  refource  is  the  fod- 

Nelfon* — Had  thefe  writings  differed  from  thefer-  der  of  cane  tops  or  tedded  Guinea  corn  leaves; 

rnons  of  the  firft  planters  of  Chriftianity  in  hiftory  which  are  very  nutritious,  and  may  be  preferved 

or  doctrine,  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  in  perfection  for  more  than  a  whole  year,  provid- 

thole  churches  which  they  bad  formed.  Addifon.  ed  the  tops  or  Guinea  com  are  well  tedded  for  j 

(1.)  PLANTERSIUP.  n. /.  in  a  general  lenfe,  or  4  hot  days,  as  they  lie  fpread  in  the  field ;  and 

the  bufincfs  of  a  planter.  then,  being  tied  into  bundles  or  (heaves,  they  mo  ft 

(a.)  Plamtership,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  denotes  lie  in  the  hot  fun  for  3  or  4  days  more,  when  they 

the  management  of  a  fugar  plantation,  including  may  be  fit  to  be  put  up  into  ricks.  The  beft  me- 

not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  but  the  van-  thod  of  making  them  is  in  an  oWopg  figure,  about 

ous  procefles  for  the  extraction  of  the  fugar,  to-  ao  feet  in  length,  and  16  or  18  feet  wide;  7  feet 

■gether  with  the  making  of  fugar  fpirits.  See  Rum,  high  at  the  fides,  and  thence  (loping  like  the  roof 

Saccharum,  and  Sugar.  of  a  boufe,  the  ridge  of  which  muft  be  thatched 

(3.)  Plaktership,  general  directions  very  carefully ;  for  the  fides  may  be  fecured  from 
respecting.  As  it  is  the  intcreft  of  every  planter  wet  by  placing  the  bundles  with  the  butts  up- 
to  preferve  his  negroes  in  health  and  ftrength,  fo  wards  towards  the  ridge,  in  courfes,  and  lapping 
every  act  of  ■crueky  is  not  lefs  repugnant  to  the  the  Tipper  over  the  lower  courfe.  The  beft  me- 
mafter's  real  profit,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the  law*  thod  of  forming  thefe  ricks,  is  to  place  the  firft 
or*  humanity :  and  if  a  manager  confide rs  his  own  courfe  of  bundles  all  over  the  bafe  one  way;  the 
cafe  and  his  employer's  intereft,  he  will  treat  all  fecond  courfe  reverfely ;  ahd  fo  alternately  till 
negroes  under  his  care  with  due  benevolence;  the  rick  be  (unfiled.  When  cattle  are  to  be  fed 
for  good  difcipline  is  by  no  means  incOnfiftent  with  this  fodder,  it- muft  be^obferved  to  take 
with  humanity:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  down  the  bundles  from  the  top, 'at the  weft  end 
from  experience,*  that-  he- who  feeds  his  negroes  of  the  rick,  to  the  bottom;  for  all  thefe  rickt 
well,  proportions-  their  labour  to  their  age,  fex,  muft  (land  £.  and  W.  tengthwife,  as  well /to  (is 
and  ftrength*  and  treats  them  with  kindnef*  and  cure  them  from  being  overturned  by  high  windsi 
good  nature j  will  reap  a  much  large  product,  as  for  the  convenience  of  preferving'them  from 
and  with  infinitely  more  eafe  and  felf-fatisfaetion,  wet,  which  cannot  be  done  when  ricks  are  made 
than  the  rooft  cruel  tafkmaftcr,  who  ftarves  his  round.  By  this  hufbandry,  an  herd  of  cattle  may 
negroes,  or  cbaftifes  them  with  undue  feverity.  be  kept  in  ftrength,  either  in  fevere  droughts,  or 
Every  planter  then,  who  wtfhes  to  grow  rich  with  in  wet  feafons  when  graft  is  purgative ;  and  thus 
cafe,  muft  be  a  good  economift;  muft  feed  hie  the  necefihy  or  expence  of  large  pafturet  may  be 
negroes  with  the  molt  wholefome  food,  fufficient  faved.  The  hay-knife  u/ed  in  England  for  cut- 
to  preferve  them  in  health  and  vigour.  Common  ting  bay,  anfwers  for  cutting  ricks  of  top*.  The 
experience  points  out  the  methods  by -  which  a  method  of  tedding  Guinea  corn  to  make  a  kind 
planter  may  preferve  bis  people  in  health  and  of  hay,  will  require  a  little  explanation.  When 
ftrength.  Befulea  plenty  of  wholefome  food,  Guinea  corn  is  planted  in  May,  and  to  be  cut 
there  are  other  means,  equally  neceflary  to  the  down  in  July,  in  order  to  bear  feed  that  year, 
ftrength  and  longevity  of  negroes,  well  worth  the  that  cutting,  tedded  properly,  will  make  an  excel  - 
planter's  attention  :  fuch  as,  to  cboofe  airy  dry  lent  bay,  which  cattle  prefer  to  meadow  bay.  Ia 
fituations  for  their  houfet;  and  to  obfervetnat  like  manner,  after  Guinea  corn  has  done  bearing 
they  be  kept  clean,  in  good  repair,  and  perfectly  feed,  the  after  crop  will  furntfh  a  great  abundance 
water-tight ;  for  naftinefs,  and  tbe  inclemencies  of  that  kind  of  fodder  which  will  keep  well  in 
of  weather,  generate  the  mod  malignant  difeafes.  ricks  for  two  or  three  years.  The  next  care  of  a 
Having  thus  hinted  the  dutiet  of  a  planter  to  his  planter  it  to  provide  a  (hade  for  bit  cattle;  either 
negroes,  let  the  next  care  be  of  cattle,  mules,  and  by  trees  where  they  are  fed  in  the  beat  of  tbe 
horfes.  The  firft  care  is  to  provide  plenty  and  day,  if  bis  foil  requires  not  dung;  or  by  building 
variety  of  food.  In  crop-time,  pronation  of  cane-  a  flat  (hade  over  the  pen  where  cattle  are  con  6- 
tops  may  be  had  for  the  labour  of  carriage;  but  ned  for  making  it.  That  fuch  (hades  are  indif- 
they  will  be  more  whplelome  and  nutritious  if  penfably  neceflary  for  the  health  of  all  animals, 
tedded  like  hay  by  the  fuu't  beat,  and  fweated  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  and  in  a  hot  climate,  it) 
by  laying  them  in  heapt  a  few  days  before  they  indifputabte. 

are  eaten.    In  this  feafon  of  abundance,  great      (4.)  Piantbrship,  soil  and  cultivation* 

ricks  of  cane- tops  (the  butt  ends  turned  inwards)  proper  for.  Jo  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies  there 

fhould  be  made  m  the  moft  convenient  corner  of  is  as  great  a  variety  of  foils  as  in  any  country  of 

each  field,  to  fupply  the  want  of  pafturageaad  Europe;  fome  naturally  very  rich  or  fruitful, 

other  food :  and  thefe  are  very  wholefome  if  yielding  a  luxnriant  product  with  little  labour  or 

chopped  into  fmatl  parts,  and  mixed  fometimes  culture.  This  fruitful  foil  is  of  three  kinds:  a 

with  common  fait  or  f prink  led  with  melafles  mix-  ioofe  hazel  mould  mixed  with  fand,  like  that  of 

cd  with  water  j  but  yet  too  cattle  require  change  St  Chriftopher's,  aad  it  the  beft  in-  the  known 

woritl 
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world  for  producing  fugar  in  great  quantity,  and  .by  four  negroes  in  two  noun;  from  whence  it 
of  the  beft  quality.  The  brick  mould  of  Jamaica  may  be  carted  into  cattle-pens,  or  laid  out  upon 
ia  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nature,  and  next  in  va-  lands,  as  occafion  requires.  Five  or  fix  negroes 
lue ;  and  then  the  various  mixtures  of  mould  and  with  fpades  or  (hovels  will  keep  two  or  three  tum- 
gravel,  to  be  found  ia  veins  or  plats  over  all  the  brels  employed,  according  to  the  diftance  of  cart- 
other  iflands.   When  any  of  tbefe  foils  are  ex-  age:  and  thus  as  much  dung  may  be  made  by 
ha ufted  of  their  fertility  by  long  and  injudicious  ten  negro  men  as  will  dung  richly  at  leaft  70  or 
culture,  they  may  be  reftored  by  any  kind  of  80  acres  of  land  every  year,  and  laid  out  aMb  -with 
dung  well  rotted)  for  thefe  warm  foils  cannot  the  afliftance  of  cattle  carts;— an  improvement 
bear  hot  unrotten  dung,  without  being  laid  fallow  highly  worth  every  planter's  confideration,  when 
for  a  confiderable  time  after  it.    Another  im-  negroes  and  feeding  them  are  fo  expenfive.  In  le- 
provement  is  by  fca-fand  or  Tea-weed ;  or  by  dig*  vel  lands,  the  fame  operation  may  be  as  effectual, 
ing  in  the  cane-tram  into  fteep  lands,  and  by  let-  provided  the  mouth  of  the  pit  be  opened  by  gra- 
ting it  lie  to  rot  for  fome  months.  A  3d  method  dual  defcent  to  any  depth  •  but  when  marie  ia  to 
is,  by  plowing  and  laying  it  fallow ;  and  the  4th  be  found  on  the  fides  of  hills,  the  operation  is  lefs 
method  (the  beft  of  all),  is  by  folding  the  fallows  labourious  for  the  horfes.  But  if  the  furface  of  the 
by  (beep.  But  this  can  be  practifed  only  where  marle-pits  (as  it  often  happens)  be  covered  with 
there  are  extenfive  paftures;  nor  can  the  plough  clay  or  ftiff  foil,  fo  that  the  water  cannot  quickly 
be  employed  where  the  foil  abounds  with  large  foak  from  the  trench  above ;  in  that  cafe,  piece* 
ft  ones.  In  that  cafe,  however,  the  former  method  of  hard  wood,  made  like  piles,  4  feet  long,  and  4 
of  digging  ia  trafii  will  be  nearly  as  effecr.ua],  inches  fquare,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  fecurcd  at 
though  more  expenfive,  by  band-labour  or  hoe-  the  other  fquare  head  by  an  iron  -damp,  may  be 
plowing.   The  next  beft  foil  for  producing  good  driven  by  heavy  mauls  into  the  trench,  as  fo  many 
fugar  is  a  mould  upon  clay,  which  if  lhallow  re-  wedges,  which  will  make  the  caved  part  tumble 
quires  much  culture  and  good  labour,  or  its  pro-  down  ;  but  a  fk.il ful  eye  muft  watch  the  laft  ope- 
duce  will  be  fmall  in  quantity,  though  of  a  ftrong  ration,  or  the  labourers  may  be  buried  or  hurt, 
grain  and  bright  colour,  fo  as  to  yield  mod  profit  But  clay  foils  that  are  level,  and  fubjeA  to  be 
to  the  refiner  of  any  fugar,  except  that  produced  overflowed,  or  to  retain  water  in  ftagnated  pools, 
front  an  hazel  or  gravelly  foil.    All  the  black  can  never  be  made  fruitful  by  any  kind  of  manure, 
mould  foils  upon  marlc  are  generally  fruitful,  and  without  being  firft  well  drained ;  for  water  lying 
will  take  any  kind  of  dung)  but  yield  not  fo  upon  any  foil  will  moft  certainly  transform  it  to  a 
ftrong  or  large  grained  fugar.   Marie,  however,  ftiff  unfruitful  clay ;  as  appears  evidently  by  the 
of  a  white,  yellow,  or  bine  colour,  or  rich  mould  bogs  of  Ireland,  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cam- 
from  wafhes,  or  allies  of  every  kind,  are  excellent  bridgefhire,  and  even  by  the  poods  of  Barbadoes 
for  every  ftrong  foil,  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  fituated  in  the  deepeft  and  lighteft  black  mould ; 
eompoft  of  dung :  either  of  them  will  do  alone  for  for  that  fine  foil  being  warned  in  thofe  ponds,  be- 
ftiff  lands;  but  the  yellow  and  chocolate  marie  comes  the  ftiffeft  black  clay,  not  fit  even  for  an 
are  the  moft  foapy,  and  the  richeft  kind  of  manure  ingredient  in  dung,  until  ft  has  been  laid  dry,  and 
(except  fine  mould)  for  all  ftiff  lands.  If  thefe  are  cxpofed  to  the  fun  for  a  whole  year ;  but  when 
welt  opened,  pulverized  by  culture,  and  mixed  thefe  bogs  and  fens  are  well  drained,  they  become 
with  -hot  dang,  or  any  kind  of  loofe  earth  or  the  moft  fruitful  foils.  Natural  clay  the  celebre- 
marle,  they  will  produce  as  plentifully  as  lighter  ted  Boerbaave  thinks  the  fatteft  of  all  foils;  but 
foils :  and  all  kinds  of  clay  foils,  except  that  of  a  then  it  muft  be  opened  by  culture,  marie,  or  fan- 
white  colour,  have  thefe  two  advantages  above  dy  manures.   A  mixture  of  fond  in  gut  mould 
the  fined  gravel  foils,  that  they  do  not  foorch  fooo  is  the  beft  of  all  manure  for  ftiff  and  barren  clay 
by  dry  weather,  and  never  grow  weary  of  the  lands ;  provided  they  be  well  drained,  by  tbrow- 
fome  manure*  as  moft  other  foils  do.  By  the  art  ing  the  whole  foil  into  round  ridges  of  1%  feet 
of  cavinp,  10  mules,  or  horfes,  and  two  light  turn-  wide,  with  furrows  of  three  feet  wide  between 
brels  with  broad  wheels,  and  ten  able  negroes,  each  ridge.   And  this  is  done  with  little  more 
may,  by  the  common  ufc  of  fpades,  (hovels,  and  band  labour  than  that  of  hoe-plowing  it  well  in  the 
right  mattocks,  or  grabbling  hoes,  make  more-  common  way.   For  if  a  piece  of  land  be  marked 
ciung  than  60  able  negroes  can  do  in  the  prefent  in  lines  at  j\  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
methods.   If  marie  lies  upon  rifing  ground,  or  in  and  the  labourers  are  fet  in  to  hoe-plow  at  the 
hillocks,  at  it  often  does,  the  pit  is  to  be  opened  fecond  line,  hauling  back  each  clod  is  inches  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  declivity;  which  being  dug  half  the  ridge,  and  near  half  the  furrow,  is  made 
inwards  till  the  bank  is  $  feet  high,  is  then  to  at  the  fome  time  :  and  thus  a  piece  of  land  may 
be  r«W  thus.  Dig  an  hollow  (pace  of  ia  or  18  be  round-ridged,  and  the  furrows  all  made  at 
inches  deep  under  the  foot  of  the  bank ;  then  dig  once,  by  the  common  operation  of  hoe-plowing, 
into  each  fide  of  it  another  perpendicular  cut  of  provided  the  digger  drives  his  hoe  up  to  the  eye 
the  fame  depth,  and  18  inches  wide  from  the  at  every  ftroke.   Hoe  plowing  in  clay  foils  that 
top  of  the  bank  to  the  bottom  :  that  being  finim.  have  lain  long  under  water,  is  indeed  hard  labour; 
ed»  make  a  fmall  trench,  a  foot  or  two  from  the  but  it  will  every  year  grow  the  lighter  by  being 
brink  of  the  bank;  pour  into  it  water  till  full ;  well-drained  by  round  ridging ;  and  in  the  mean* 
and  when  that  is  done,  fill  it  again,  till  the  water  while  the  labour  may  be  rendered  much  more 
foak  ing  downward  makes  the  marie  feparate  and  cafy  by  the  plough  conducted  by  the  lines  above 
foil  down  all  at  once.   This  may  be  repeated  rill  described.   As  therefore  fondy  mould  is  the  beft 
the  pit  rifes  to  50  teet  high  j  and  then  many  hun-  manure  for  ftiff  clay ;  fo,  by  parity  of  reafon,  con- 
dreda  of  cart-loads  of  marie  may  be  thrown  down  firmed  by  long  experience,  ftifi  clay  is  the  b<* 
*  of 
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Saanure  for  fandy  or  chaffy  foils.  This  method 
of  round-ridging  is,  by  feveral  years  experience, 
found  the  moft  effential  improvement  of  flat  clay- 
ey  foils.    Bat  ridges  were  never  propofed  for 
light  foil 5  or  fteep  lands;  and  even  in  flat  foils 
upon  loam  they  mould  be  made  with  great  cau- 
tion, becaufe  loam  melti  away  by  waUr.  But 
there  are  poachy  lands  of  a  white  clay,  even  upon 
final  1  defcents,  too  retentive  of  water ;  thefe  may 
certainly  be  improved  much  by  ridges  of  xa  feet 
wide,  as  above  defcribed,  without  fear  of  wafhes. 
The  general  maxim  of  not  burning  canc-trafh 
(which  may  be  called  the JtubbU  of  eanolanJj) 
upon  any  kind  of  foil,  is  a  great  miftake ;  as  may 
be  evinced  by  obferving  the  contrary  practice  of 
the  beft  hufbandmen  in  England,  where  burn-bait - 
ing  is  rouna  an  admirable  metnoa  or  fertilizing 
cold,  (tiff,  or  clayey  lands.   It  muft  indeed  be  a 
conftant  practice,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  contri- 
buting to  warm  and  divide  the  foil,  but  as  the  on. 
ly  effectual  means  of  deftroying  pernicious  infects, 
and  weeds  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  French  weed, 
wild  peafe,  and  wild  vines.    Deep  mould  upon 
clay  or  loam,  being  fubject  to  the  grub-worm, 
will  not  take  any  kind  of  dung,  till  perfectly  rot* 
ten,  except  that  of  the  (beep-fold ;  which  is  the 
beft  manure  for  all  kinds  of  light  foils,  and  is  of 
all  others  the  leatt  expenfive,  as  not  requiring 
hand-labour.   But  the  ufe  of  the  fold  is  impracti- 
cable in  any  ifland  not  abounding  with  large  fa- 
vannas  or  fheep-pafture»,  as  in  Jamaica.  Thofe 
foils  therefore  which  are  fubject  to  the  grub,  and 
muft  be  fertilized  by  common  dung,  which  is  a 
proper  neft  for  the  mother  beetle  to  depoiit  its 
eggs,  muft  be  well  impregnated  with  the  brine  of 
diffolved  fait,  after  the  dung  is  fir  ft  cut  up ;  two 
large  hogfheads  of  fait  will  make  brine  enough  for 
a  dung-pen  of  50  feet  fquare.  This  cure  for  the 
grub  is  a  late  difcovcry,  and  has  been  attended 
with  fuccefs.   But  though  it  proves  effectual  to 
deftroy  that  pernicious  infect  in  ptant-canes,  it 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  fave  rattoons,  without  a 
new  application  of  fait  in  powder ;  becaufe  the 
firft  brine  muft  be  warned  away  by  the  time  rat- 
toons  fpring.   The  planter  who  would  fave  his 
rattoons  from  the  grub  ought  therefore  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  his  ftools  with  fharp  hoes  3  inches 
below  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  then  ftrew  an 
handful  of  fait  round  each  ftool,  and  cover  it  up 
to  a  level  with  fine  mould  taken  from  the  edges. 
In  the  foils  where  there  is  no  grub,  and  the  plan- 
ter  wifhes  to  have  very  good  rattoons,  let  him,  as 
fooo  as  his  canes  are  cut,  draw  all  the  trafh  from 
the  ftools  into  the  alternate  fpaces,  if  planted  in 
that  manner ;  or  into  the  furrows,  if  his  land  be 
round-ridged ;  and  then  cot  off  the  head  of  his 
ftools  with  (harp  hoes,  as  above  directed.  Expe- 
rience has  fhown  the  great  benefit  of  the  rattoon 
fprouts  rifing  from  three  inches  below  the  furface, 
raftead  of  fuperficial  (boots  which  come  to  no- 
thing, and  only  ftarve  the  ftrong  fprouts.  Befides, 
the  ftubs,  which  are  left  upon  the  ftools  after  the 
canes  are  cut,  rot  the  ftools ;  which  is  one  reafon 
why  good  rattoons  are  uncommon  in  foils  long 
cultivated.   Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  by 
hoe-plowing  and  even  dunging  rattoons,  the  pro- 
duce might  be  as  good  plant-canes,  which  would 
feve  the  labour  of  holing  and  planting  fo  often  as 
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planters  commonly  do.    Fallowing  is  of  mere*, 
dible  advantage  to  every  foil,  not  only  by  being 
divided  into  the  minuteft  parts,  but  alfo  by  imbib* 
ing  thofe  vegetative  powers  with  which  the  air  is 
impregnated  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence, 
whenever  rain  falls.   What  thofe  powers  are,  hat 
been  explained  under  Plant,  §  xo,  15,  and  expe- 
rience evinces,  that  tender  vegetables  of  the  earth 
are  invigorated  more  by  the  fmalleft  fhower  of 
rain,  than  by  all  the  water  which  human  art  can 
beftow.   Let  it  therefore  be  a  conftant  maxim  of 
the  planter,  never  to  plant  his  ground  until  the 
foil  is  well  mellowed  by  fallowing,  even  though 
he  beft o ws  upon  it  a  doe  proportion  of  dung :  for 
too  much  will  force  up  rank  canes,  which  never 
yield  good  fugar;  and  though  fome  advantage 
may  be  reaped  from  the  rattoons,  yet  it  will  not 
compenfate  the  lofs  by  the  plants.   In  (tony  or 
fteep  foils,  where  the  plough  cannot  be  nfed,  or 
where  a  fufficient  flrength  of  cattle  cannot  be 
fupported  for  that  purpofe,  hand-labour,  or  hoe- 
ploughing  muft  be  fubftituted :  bnt  even  in  that 
cafe,  much  labour  may  be'faved  by  (breading  the 
dung  according  to  the  Englifh  huibandry,  and 
digging  it  into  the  foil.  To  evince  this  truth,  let 
any  planter  compute  his  negroes  labour  of  diftri- 
buting  dung  by  bafltets,  and  by  fpreading  it  with 
dung-forks;  and  then  judge  for  himfelt  by  one 
fingie  experiment  which  is  the  moft  profitable. 
As  to  weeding,  by  the  u fe  of  the  Dutch  hoe,  he 
may  difpatch  more  work  than  by  any  other.  The 
Dutch  hoe  being  fattened  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick, 
is  pu fried  forward  under  the  roots  of  the  fmall 
weeds,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  them  up  a  little 
below  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  will  do  more 
execution  at  one  (hove  than  can  be  done  by  three 
ftrokes  of  the  common  hoe :  but  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther practice  of  the  horfe-hoe  plough,  whereby  all 
weeds  growing  in  rows  between  beans  and  peafe, 
are  extirpated  with  incredible  eafe  and  expedi- 
tion.  It  is  a  very  fimple  machine,  drawn  by  one 
or  two  horfes,  confifting  of  a  pair  of  low  wheels 
turning  upon  a  common  axis ;  from  whence  two 
fquare  irons  are  let  down  at  equat  diftances,  and 
triangular  hoes  made  at  the  ends,  the  points  of  the 
triangles  being  placed  forward,  and  fo  fixed  as  to 
cut  all  weeds  an  inch  below  the  furface,  In  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Dutch  garden  hoc  above-men- 
tioned.  By  this  machine  a  man  and  a  boy,  with 
two  horfes  or  mutes,  will  clear  perfectly  all  the 
fpaces  of  a  field  of  ten  acres  in  two  days,  and 
may  be  of  admirable  ufe  in  all  loofe  and  dry  foils 
in  the  fugar  ifland  s :  for  while  a  horfes  or  mules 
draw  in  the  (pace  before  each  other,  the  wheels 
pafs  on  the  out  fide  of  each  row  of  canes,  without 
doing  the  leaft  injury,  while  the  plough-holder  at- 
tends to  his  bufinefs.   In  ftiff  foils  which  require 
draining,  neither  the  horfe-hoe  plough  nor  the 
Dutch  hoe  can  be  proper ;  or  any  other  inftrument 
fo  effectual  as  the  fpade  ufed  in  the  manner  above 
hinted,  where  the  ftaple  is  deep.   But  where  the 
ftaple  of  land  is  (hallow,  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  dig  much  below  it,  according  to  the'  univerfal 
opinion  of  all  the  beft  writers,  fapported  by  the 
experience  of  100  years.    Yet  fome  good  planters 
are  fallen  into  the  contrary  practice,  and  dig  up 
ftiff  clay  far  below  the  ftaple.  This,  Mr  Martin 
fays,  was  done  in  his  own  landsrduring  his  ab- 
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fence,  by  ing'udicioufly  ploughing  below  the  ftaple ;  foils  that  are  properly  drained  by  round- ridgrngj 
and  fo  injured  the  foil,  that  all  the  arts  of  culture  no  culture  prevents  cracking  fo  effectually  as  hoe" 
for  many  years  hardly  retrieved  its  former  fertility,  plowing  into  them  a  quantity  of  loofe  marie,  of 
Indeed,  where  the  ftaple  is  fhallow,  upon  a  fat  which  that  of  a  chocolate  or  of  a  yellow  colour  it 
clay,  the  turning  up  a  little  of  it  at  a  time*  from  beft;  and  it  will  be  ftill  much  better,  by  lying 
the  bottom  of  the  cane-holes,  and  mixing  it  with  upon  the  land,  in  fmall  heaps,  or  in  cane-boles, 
rich  hot  dung,  made  of  marie,  or  fandy  mould,  for  forte  time  to  imbibe  the  vegetative  powers  of 
which  may  take  off  its  cohefive  quality,  will,  in  the  air  before  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  foil, 
due  time,  and  by  long  fallow,  convert  it  into  good  As  to  the  manner  of  planting  canes,  the  general 
foil :  but  if  ftiff  clay  be  turned  up,  without  any  practice  of  4  feet  by  5  to  a  hole,  and  two  frefh 
fuch  mixture,  in  large  quantities,  it  wiH  infallibly  plants,  is  found  by  experience  fo  be  right  in  alter* 
difappoint  the  operators  hopes  >  for  though  folid  nate  rows.  But  the  following  precautions  are  nc 
clay  will  moulder,  by  expofnre,  to  a  feeming  fine  ceffary  to  be  obferved.  Firft,  let  all  the  cane- 
earth,  yet  it  will  return  to  its  primitive  ftate  very  rows  run  £.  and  W.  that  the  trade  wind  may  pafj 
foon  after  being  wet,  and  covered  from  the  exter-  freely  through  them,  idly.  Let  not  any  accef&on 
nal  air,  if  not  divided  as  above  fuggefted.  After  of  mould  be  drawn  into  hills  round  the  young 
all,  the  common  horfe-boeing  plough  drawn  by  canes,  except  where  water  ftagnates  ;  becaufe  the 
two  mules  in  a  line  before  each  other,  or  the  hand-  fibres  which  run  horizontally,  and' near  the  fur- 
hoe  in  common  ufe,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  face,  are  much  broken  and  fpoiledoy  that  prac- 
well,  where  the  lands  are  planted  in  Mr  Tull's  tice.  3dly,  Let  the  fugar-canes  be  cut  at  their  full 
method }  that  is,  where  the  fpaces  are  equal  to  maturity ;  which,  in  a  dry  loofe  foil,  is  generally 
the  land  planted  in  the  following  manner :  Befides  at  the  end  of  14  or  xs  months  after  being  planted ; 
all  the  advantages  of  planting  the  land  in  alternate  but  in  cold  c!ay-foila>  not  till  16  or  17  months, 
double  rows  with  equal  fpaces,  the  canes,  when  4th ly,  As  the  cane-rows  run  £.  and  W.  in  as  pro- 
at  full  age,  may  be  eafily  (tripped  of  their  trafh,  per  a  direction  as  poffible  for  cartage  to  the  fugar 
and  the  juice  thus  rendered  fo  mature  as  to  yield  work,  fo  canes  muft  be  cut  the  contrary  way  if 
double  the  produce,  and  much  better  fugars  than  the  planter  expects  any  great  produce  from  his 
unftripped  canes.  This  method  of  culture  may  rattoons :  for  by  beginning  to  cut  canes  at  the 
be  recommended  for  all  kinds  of  foil :  for,  as  by  part  of  bis  field  moft  remote  from  the  works,  tht 
this  practice  the  rank  luxuriant  canes  will  be  more  carts  cannot  often  pafs  over  the  fame  tract,  and 
matured,  fo  the  poor  foils  will  be  rendered  more  confequently  the  cane-ftools  cannot  be  injured, 
fruitful;  and  as  the  roots  of  the  canes  which  ex-  more  efpecially  if  be  takes  due  care  to  cut  the 
pand  into  thefe  fpaces  will  be  kept  moift  by  being  canes  very  clofe  to  their  roots ;  for,  by  leaving  a 
covered  with  rotten  trafh,  fo  much  longer  in  the  long  ftub  (which  muft  perifh)  the  cane-ftools  are 
burning  foils.  In  thofe  low  lands  which  require  much  injured.  In  round-ridged  land,  it  is  proper 
draining  by  furrows,  the  alternate  double  rows  to  cut  canes  in  the  fame  direction  of  the  ridges, 
and  fpaces  muft  be  made  crofs  the  ridges ;  by  throwing  the  tops  and  trafh  into  the  furrows  to 
which  means  thofe  fpaces,  being  hoe-ploughed  render  the  cartage  eafy,  and  to  preferve  tbe  ridges 
from  the  centre  to  the  fides,  will  be  always  pre-  in  their  proper  form.  The  expediency  of  plan- 
fcrved  in  a  proper  ftate  of  roundnefs.  By  this  me-  ning  the  cane-pieces  of  a  plantation  in  exact 
thod  of  planting,  the  canes  may  be  fo  well  ripen-  fquares,  fo  that  tbe  intervals  may  interfect  at  right 
ed  as  to  yield  double  the  quantity  of  fugar  of  angles  is  obvious,  fince  fuch  regularity  is  not  only 
canes  planted  in  tbe  clcfe  manner ;  which  faves  more  beautiful,  more  fafe  in  cafe  of  accidental 
half  the  labour  of  cartage,  half  the  time  of  grind-  tires,  and  a  better  difpofition  of  the  whole  for  di- 
ing  and  boiling,  and  half  the  fuel,  befides  yielding  viding  and  planting  one  third  or  fourth  part  of  a 
finer  fugar.  Yet,  how  well  foever  tbe  method  of  plantation  every  year,  but  alfo  mucheafier  guard- 
planting  in  fingle  or  double  alternate  rows  bas  ed  by  a  few  watchmen :  for  one  of  thefe  walking 
succeeded  in  the  loofe  and  ftiff  foils,  it  is  a  in  a  line  from  £.  to  W.  and  tbe  other  from  N.  to 
wrong  practice  in  ftiff  lands  that  are  thrown  into  S.  look  through  every  avenue,  where  the  moft  fub- 
fouod  or  flat  ridges:  for  thefe  being  moft  apt  to  tie  thief  cannot  efcape  the  Watchful  eye.  And  if 
crack,  the  fun-beams  penetrate  foon  to  the  cane-  the  intervals  furrounding  the  boundary  of  a  regv- 
roots,  ftop  their  growth,  and  have  an  ill  influence  lar  plantation  be  made  24  feet  wide,  the  proprie- 
upon  the  fugar.  It  is  therefore  advifable  to  plant  tor  will  receive  ample  recompenfe  for  fo  much 
fuch  lands  full,  but  in  large  holes,  of  4  feet  by  5  land,  by  the  fecurity  of  bis  canes  from  fires  kindled 
feet  towards  the  banks:  alter  tbe  plant-canes  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  planting  all  that  land 
cut,  to  dig  out  one,  and  leave  two  rows  Handing,  in  plantain  trees,  which  may  at  once  yield  food 
hoe-ploughing  the  fpaces  after  turning  all  the  trafh  and  ftiade  to  the  watchmen,  who  thus  can  have 
into  furrows  till  almoft  rotten:  for  if  the  trafh  is  no  excufe  for  abfencc  from  tbeir  proper  Rations, 
drawn  upon  the  hoe-plough  ing  fpaces,  they  will  But  as  fuel  grows  very  fcarce  in  moft  of  our  iflands, 
hardly  ever  moulder,  at  leaft,  not  till  tbe  trafh  is  it  is  alfo  expedient  to  plant  a  logwood  or  flower 
quite  rotten.  This  is  an  infallible  proof  from  ex-  fence  in  all  tbe  boundaries  of  every  plantation, 
perience  of  how  little  advantage  trafh  is  to  tbe  which,  being  cut  every  year,  will  furnifh  good 
foil,  unlefs  it  be  in  great  droughts,  to  keep  out  the  ft  ore  of  faggots.  Logwood  makes  the  ftrongeft 
intenfc  fun-beams :  for,  in  all  other  refpects,  it  pre-  and  quickeft  of  all  fences,  and  agrees  with  every 
vents  that  joint  operation  of  the  fnn  and  air  in  foil :  the  cuttings  make  excellent  oven-fuel.  Such 
mouldering  and  fructifying  the  foil,  as  has  been  are  the  general  operations  of  planterfhip,  accord- 
proved  by  repeated  experiments.  But  in  flat  ftiff  tag  to  the  approved  directions  of  Mr  Martio.  F»r 
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the  particular  cultivation  of  the  fugar-canes,  the  branches,  cut  of  all  Aich  part*  of  branche*  at  have 
extraction  of  fugar,  and  the  diftillation  of  rum,  fee  by  any  accident  been  broken  or  wounded  ;  but  by 
Rum,  Saccharum,  and  Sugar.  no  means  cut  off  the  main  leading  flioots  which  ( 

PLANTIN,  Chriftopher,  a  celebrated  printer,   are  neceffary  to  attract  the  fapfrom  the  root,  and 
was  born  near  Tours  in  1 733,  and  hied  to  an  art    thereby  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Having 
which  he  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfec-    thus  prepared  the  trees  for  planting,  proceed  to 
tion.   He  went  and  fettled  at  Antwerp,  and  there   place  them  in  the  earth :  but  firft,  if  the  trees  have 
erected  a  printing-office,  which  was  eonfidered  not    been  long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the  fibres  of 
only  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town,  but  as  one   the  roots  are  dried,  place  them  8  on  ten  hours  in 
of  the  mod  extrordinary  edifices  in  Europe.    A    water  before  they  are  planted,  with  their  heads 
great  number  of  ancient  authors  were  printed  ;   erect,  and  the  roots  only  immerfed  therein ;  which 
and  thefe  editions  were  valued  not  only  for  the    will  fwell  the  dried  vefTels  of  the  roots,  and  prepare 
beauty  of  the  characters,  but  alfo  for  the  correct-   them  to  imbibe  nourilliment  from  the  earth.  In 
nefs  of  the  text ;  with  regard  to  which  Piantin  was    planting  them,  great  regard  mould  be  had  to  the 
fo  very  nice,  that  he  procured  the  mo  ft  learned    nature  of  the  foil :  for  if  that  he  ccld  and  moift,  the 
men  to  be  correctors  of  his  psefs.    He  got  im-    trees  mould  be  planted  very  mallow :  and  it  it  be 
menfe  riches  by  bis  profeffmn  ;  which,  however,   a  hard  rock  or  gravel,  it  will  be  better  to  raifc  a 
be  did  not  hoard  up,  but  fpent  like  a  gentleman,   hill  of  earth  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted  than 
He  died  in  1598,  aged  65  ;  and  left  a  moll  fiimptu-    to  dig  into  the  rock  or  gravel,  and  fill  it  up  with 
ous  and  valuable  library  to  his  j:r.indfon  B.ilth.ifar.   earth,  as  is  too  often  practtfed,  by  which  means 
(1.)  PLANTING,  fart.  n./.  in  agriculture  and    the  trees  are  planted  as  it  were  in  a  tub,  and  have 
gardening,  is  fetting  a  tree  or  plant  taken  from    but  little  room  to  extend  their  roots.    The  next 
its  proper  place,  in  a  new  hole  or  pit:  throwing    thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  place  the  trees  in,  the 
frefh  earth  over  its  root,  and  filling  up  the  hole    hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  roots  may  be  about 
to  the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  ground.    The   the  fame  depth  in  the  ground  as  before  they  were 
firft  thing  in  planting  is  to  prepare  the  ground  be-   taken  up  ;  then  break  the  earth  fine  with  a  fpide, 
fore  the  trees  or  p!at:ts  are  taken  cut  of  the  earth,   and  fcatter  it  into  the  hole,  fo  that  it  may  rail  fn 
that  they  may  remain  out  of  the  ground  as  Ihort    between  every  root,  that  there  may  be  no  hollow- 
a  time  as  poffible ;  and  the  next  is  to  take  up  the    nefs  in  the  earth:  then  having  filled  up  the  hole 
trees  or  plants  to  be  tianfplanted.   In  taking  up   gently,  tread  down  the  earth  with  your  feet,  but 
the  tree3,  carefully  dig  away  the  earth  round  the   do  not  make  it  too  hard  ;  which  is  a  great  fault, 
roots,  fo  as  to  come  at  their  levcral  parts  to  cut    efpecially  if  the  ground  be  ftrong  or  wet.  Having 
them  offj  for  if  they  are  torn  out  of  the  ground    thus  planted  the  trees,  they  mould  be  fattened  to 
without  care,  the  roots  will  be  broken  and  bruifed,   ftakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  prevent  their  be- 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  tnxs.    The  next  thing    ing  difplaced  by  the  wind,  and  fome  mulch  laid 
is  to  prepare  them  for  planting,  by  pruning  the   upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  the  roots; 
roots  and  heads.  And  firft,  as  to  the  roots,  all  the   As  to  fuch  as  are  planted  again  ft  walls,  their  roots 
fmall  fibres  3rc  to  be  cut  olf,  as  r.ear  to  the  place    mould  be  placed  about  five  or  fix  inches  from  the 
trom  whence  they  are  produced  as  may  be,  except    wall,  to  which  their  heads  fhould  be  nailed  to 
they  are  to  be  replanted  immediately  after  they  are   prevent  their  being  blown  up  by  the  Wind.  The 
taken  up.  Then  prune  off  all  the  bruifed  or  broken    feafons  for  planting  are  various,  according  to  the 
roots,  all  fuch  as  arc  irregular  and  crofs  each    different  forts  of  trees,  or  the  foil  in  which  they 
other,  and  all  downright  roots,  efpecially  in  fruit-    are  planted.    For  the  trees  whofe  leaves  fall  off  in 
trees;  fliortcn  the  larger  roots  in  proportion  to    winter,  the  belt  time  is  the  beginning  of  October, 
the  age,  the  ftrength,  and  nature  or  the  tree ;  ob-    provided  the  foil  be  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  a  very  wet 
fcving  that  the  walnut,  mulberry,  and  fome  other   foil,  it  is  better  to  defer  it  till  th?  end  of  Feb.  or 
tendcr-rooted  kinds  fliould  not  be  prur.d  fo  elofe    beginning  of  March  :  and  for  many  kinds  of  evcr- 
as  the  more  hardy  fort  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees:    greens,  the  beginning  of  April  is  by  far  the  belt 
ia  young  fruit-trees,  fuch  as  pears,  apples,  plums,   feafon  ;  though  they  may  be  fafely  removed  at 
peaches,  &c.  that  are  one  year  old  from  the  time   midfummer,  provided  they  are  not  to  be  carried 
cf  their  budding  or  grafting,  the  roots  may  be  left   very  far;  but  fhould  always  make  choice  of  a 
ccly  about  8  or  9  inches  lung  ;  but  in  older  trees,  cloudy  wet  feafon.   In  the  »d  vol.  of  the  B  ith  So- 
they  muft  be  left  of  a  much  greater  length:  but   ciety's  Papers,  a  letter  on  planting  watte  ground 
ibis  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  larger  roots;   relates,  that,  "  about  30  (now  40)  years  ago,  the 
hr  the  fmall  ones  mull  be  moftly  cut  quite  out,   W.  part  of  it  abounded  with  fand,  fo  very  light 
cr  pruned  very  Ihort.   The  next  thing  is  the  pru-   that  it  was  blown  away  with  the  wind ;  that  Mr 
ning  of  their  heads,  which  muft  be  differently  per-   Buxton  of  Shadwell  Lodge,  near  Thetford,  mix- 
formed  in  different  trees ;  and"  the  defign  of  the   ed  fine  white  and  yellow  marie  with  this  light  foil, 
tr.es  muft  alfo  be  eonfidered.   Thus,  if  they  are  and  planted  Scots  and  fprucc  firs  in  it  which  foou 
t'.ifigncd  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  it  is  belt  to  plant    corrected  the  loofenefs  of  the  foil ;  fo  that  it  was 
t-  cm  with  the  greateft  par:  of  their  heads,  which    quickly  covered,  not  only  with  grafs  and  herb*, 
ftumld  remain  on  till  they  begin  to  Ihco:  in  the   but  with  vaft  plantations  of  firs,  oaks,  and  foreft 
fpring,  when  they  muft  le  cut  down  to  5  or  6    trees.    The  benefit  of  plantations,  whether  of 
eyes,  taking  care  not  to  d.tturb  the  roots.    But  if  fhrubs,  gopfe,  or  trees,  is  not  confined  to  the  im. 
the  trees  are  d.figncd  for  tt.u<dards,  prune  off  all    mediate  advantage,  or  even  the  future  value  of 
t;.e  fmall  branches  clofcto  the  place  where  they    the  wood.    By  annually  fhedding  a  great  number 
arc  produced,  alfo  the  irregular  ones  which  crofs    of  leaves,  which  the  winds  difperfe  rnd  the  rains 
«-ch  other;  and  afur   having  difplaced  thefe   wafh  into  the  foil,  it  is  confiderably  improved; 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II.  L  II  1  and 
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and  whenever  fuch*  copfes  have  been  flubbed  op, 
the  ground  (however  unfruitlul  before  planting) 
has  thereby  been  fo  enriched  as  to  bear  excellent 
crops  for  many  years,  without  the  additional  help 
of  manure.  How  much  land-owners  are  intereft- 
ed,  in  planting  wafte  or  barren  fpots,  I  need  not 
mention  ;  and  nothing  but  a  degree  of  indolence 
or  ignorance,  unpardonable  in  this  enlightened  age, 
could  induce  them  to  neglect  it.  Nature  has 
furnifhed  us  with  plants,  trees,  and  (hrubs,  adapt- 
ed to  almoft  every  foil  and  fituation  ;  and  as  the 
laws  of  vegetation  are  now  much  better  underilood 
than  formerly,  it  is  a  reproach  to  thofe  wbofe  prac- 
tice docs  not  keep  pace  with  their  knowledge  in 
making  the  bed  ufe  of  her  bounty.  Let  no  man 
repine  and  fay  the  land  h  barren  ;  for  thofe  fpots 
which  appear  to  be  fo,  owe  that  appearance  to 
human  negligence.  Induftry  and  art  might  foon 
render  an  eight  part  of  this  kingdom  nearly  as  va- 
luable a»  all  the  reft,  which  now  remains  in  a  ftate 
unprofitable  to  the  owners,  and  difgractJul  to  the 
community." 

(a.)  Planting,  Reverse,  a  method  of  plant- 
ing in  which  the  natural  pofition  of  the  plant  or 
Ihoot  is  inverted  ;  the  branches  being  fet  into  the 
earth,  and  the  root  reared  into  the  air.  Dr  Agri- 
cola  and  Dr  Bradley  mention  this  monftrous  me- 
thod of  planting,  and  that  it  fuccceded  very  well 
in  moll  or  all  forts  of  fruit-trees,  timbertrees,  &c. 
Mr  Fairchild  of  Hoxton  has  practifed  the  fame, 
and  gives  the  following  directions  for  performing 
it :  **  Make  choice  of  a  young  tree  of  one  Ihoot,  of 
alder,  elm,  willow,  or  any  other  tree  that  eafily 
takes  root  by  laying ;  bend  the  fhoot  gently  down 
into  the  earth,  and  fo  let  it  remain  until  it  has 
taken  root.  Then  dig  about  the  firft  root,  and 
raife  it  gently  out  of  the  ground,  till  the  ftcm  be 
nearly  upright,  and  ftake  It  up.  Then  prune  the 
roots  now  erected  in  the  air,  from  the  bruifesand 
wounds  they  received  in  being  dug  up;  and  anoint 
the  pruned  parts  with  a  compofition  of  %  oz.  of 
turpentine,  4  oz.  of  tallow,  and  4  oz.  of  bees  wax, 
melted  together,  and  applied  pretty  warm.  Af- 
terwards, prune  off  all  the  buds  or  {hoots  that 
are  upon  the  item,  and  drefs  the  wounds  with 
the  fame  compofition,  to  prevent  any  collate- 
ral fliootings,  that  might  fpoil  the  beauty  of  the 
ftem." 

Plant-Lice,  orPucERo\s.   Sec  Aphis. 

PLANTULE.  «./.  A  fmall  plant:  a  very  young 
plant,  or  a  plant  in  embryo. 

PLANUDES,  Maximus,  a  Greek  monk  of 
Conftantinople,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, who  publifhed  a  collection  of  epigrams  en- 
titled Aatbologia  ;  a  Greek  tranflation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofcs ;  a  Life  of  Efop,  which  is  rather 
a  romance  than  a  hiftory ;  and  fome  other  works. 
He  fu (fcred  fome  perfecution  on  account  of  bis 
attachment  to  the  Latin  church. 

PLAQUEMINES,  a  country  of  the  United 
States,  in  Louifinia,  about  40  miles  from  the 
Sea.  It  is  low  and  fwampy,  moftly  covered  with 
rnrds.  It  was  overflowed  in  1764,  aod  much  da- 
maged. 

PLARDW1CK,  a  fmall  town  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  E.  of  Forton. 

FLASCUKEN,  a  town  of  PrmTian  Lithuania, 
f  nviic*  \V.  of  Tilfit. 

* 
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PLASENCIA,  a  town  of  Spain.  See  PlacIn- 
Tia,  N°  4.  and  5.  Mr  Crottwell  adopts  this  Angu- 
lar fpclling,  as  he  does  many  others,  quite  diffe- 
rent from  other  geographers. 

*  PLASH,  n.  f.  [plafche,  Dutch ;  platz,  Dl- 
nifh.]    1.  A  fmall  lake  of  water  or  puddle.— 

He  leaves 

A  (hallow  plafhto  plunge  him  in  the  deep.  Sbak. 
— Many  plajbes,  that  they  had  repaired  to  were 
dry.  Bacon. — I  underfland  the  aquatile  or  water 
frog,  whereof,  in  ditches  and  ftanding  plq/bu%  we 
behold  millions.  Brown. 

With  filth  the  mifcreant  lies  bewray'd, 

Fall'n  in  the  plajb  his  wickednefs  bad  laid.  Pop?. 
4.  [from  the  verb  To  pla/h.]  Branch  partly  cut 
off  and  bound  to  other  branches. — In  the pla/hing 
your  quick,  avoid  laying  of  it  too  low  and  tuo 
thick,  which  makes  the  fap  run  all  into  the  Ihoots, 
and  leaves  the plajhes  without  nourifhment.  Mort. 

*  To  Plash,  v.  a.  [plrftr,  Ft.)  To  interweave 
branches  — Plant  and  plajh  quickfets.  Evelyn. 

PLASHING  or  Hedges,  is  an  operation 
thought  by  fame  perfons  to  promote  the  growth 
and  continuance  of  old  hedges  ;  but  whether  the 
fact  be  fo  or  not  will  admit  of  fome  difpute.  Sec 
Hedges,  §  3— la.  It  is  thus  performed:  The 
old  ftubs  muft  be  cut  off,  Sec.  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  ground  }  and  the  belt  and  longelt  of 
the  middle-fizcd  (hoots  muft  be  left  to  lay  down. 
Some  of  the  ftrongeft  of  thefe  muft  alfo  he  left  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  flakes.  Thefe  are  to  be 
cut  off*  to  the  height,  at  which  the  hedge  is  intend- 
ed  to  be  left ;  and  they  are  to  ftand  at  ten  feet 
diftance  one  from  another:  when  there  are  not 
proper  (hoots  for  thefe  at  the  due  diftances,  their 
places  muft  be  fupplied  with  common  (lakes  of 
dead  wood.  The  hedge  is  to  be  firft  thinned,  by 
cutting  away  all  but  thofe  (hoots  which  are  intend- 
ed to  be  ufed  cither  as  ftakes,  or  the  other  work 
of  the  plafhing:  the  ditch  is  to  be  cleaned  out 
with  the  fpadc ;  and  it  muft  be  now  dug  as  at 
firft,  with  (loping  fides  each  way;  and  when  there 
is  any  cavity  on  the  bank  on  which  the  hedge 
grows,  or  the  earth  has  been  wafhed  away  from 
the  roots  of  the  (hrubs,  it  is  to  be  made  good  by 
facing  it,  as  they  exprefs  it,  with  the  mould  dug 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  ditch :  all  the  reft  of 
the  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  top  of  the  bank  :  and  the  owner  (hould  look 
carefully  into  it  that  this  be  done ;  for  the  work- 
men are  apt  to  throw  as  much  as  they  can  upon 
the  face  of  the  bank  ;  which,  being  thus  over- 
loaded, is  foon  wafiied  off  into  the  ditch  again, 
and  a  very  gre*at  part  of  the  work  undone ;  where- 
as, what  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  bank  always  re- 
mains there,  and  makes  a  good  fence  of  an  in  dif- 
ferent hedge.  In  the  plafhing  the  quick,  two  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided  ;  thefe  are,  the  laying  it 
too  low,  and  the  laying  it  too  thick.  The  latter 
makes  the  fap  run  all  into  the  (hoots,  and  leaves 
the  plafhcs  without  fufficicnt  nourifhment ;  which, 
with  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge,  finally  kills  them. 
The  other  extreme  of  laying  them  too  high,  is 
equally  to  be  avoided  ;  for  this  carries  up  all  the 
nourifhment  into  the  plafhcs,  and  fo  makes  the 
(hoots  fmall  and  weak  at  the  bottom,  and  cpnfc- 
quently  the  hedge  thin.  This  is  a  common  error 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  beft  hedges  made 
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mywhere  in  England  arc  thofe  in  Hertford  (hire ;  likewife,  if  incorporated  with  plajlers,  at  we  have 
or  they  are  plafhed  in  a  middle  way  between  the  made  trial.  Broivn. — PUfiers,  thai  hare  any  eflv-cr, 
.wo  extremes,  and  the  cattle  are  thus  prevented  muft  be  by  difperfing  or  repelling  (he  humours. 
>otb  from  cropping  the  young  (hoots,  and  from   Temple's  Mi/e. 

;->ing  through;  and  a  new  and  vigorous  hedge  (2.)  Plaister,  or  Emplaster,  in  pharmacy, 
s  toon  formed.  When  the  fhoot  13  bent  down  an  external  application  of  a  harder  confidence 
hat  is  intended  to  be  plafhed,  it  muft  be  cut  half  than  an  ointment ;  to  be  fpread,  according  to  the 
vay  through  with  the  bill;  the  cut  muft  be  given  different  circumdances  of  the  wouud,  place,  or 
loping,  fomewhat  downwards,  and  then  it  is  to  patient,  either  upon  linen  or  leather.  See  Phar-  / 
>e  wound  about  the  (lakes,  and  after  this  its  fu-   macy,  Index. 

serfluous  branches  are  to  be  cut  off  as  thcyjftand  (3.)  Plaster,  or  Plaister,  , in  building,  a 
>ut  at  the  fides  of  the  hedge.  If  for  the  firft  year  compofition  of  lime,  fometimc*  with  find,  Sec. 
>r  two,  the  field  where  a  new  hedge  is  made  can  to  parget,  or  cover  the  nudities  of  a  building.  See 
>e  ploughed,  it  will  thrive  the  belter  for  it ;  but  Pargeting  and  Stucco. 
f  the  dubs  are  very  old,  it  is  bed  to  cut  them  (4.)  Plaster  of  Paris,  a  preparation  of  fc- 
juite  down,  and  to  fecure  them  with  good  dead  veral  fpecies  of  gypfum  dug  near  Mount  Maitre, 
icdges  on  both  fides,  till  the  ihoots  are  grown  up  a  village  near  Paris;  whence  the  name.  See 
rom  them  ftrong  enough  to  plafh;  and  wherever  Alabaster,  Chemistry,  Index,  Gypsum,  Mi- 
oid  fpaccs  are  feen,  new  fets  arc  to  be  planted  neralogv,  Sec.  The  beft  fort  is  hard,  white, 
o  fill  them  up.  A  new  hedge  raifed  from  fets  in  fhining,  and  raarbly  ;  known  by  the  name  of 
he  common  way,  generally  requires  plaining  in  plnjler Jlme,  or  parget  of Mount  Mast re.  It  neither 
ibout  8  or  9  years  after.  gives  fire  with  fteel,  nor  ferments  with  aquafortis; 

*  PLASHY.  adj.  [from  pfojk.]  Watery ;  filled  but  readily  calcines  into  a  fine  plafler,  the  ufe  of 
with  puddles. —  which  in  building  and  catting  ftatues  isweliknown. 

Near  ftood  a  mill  in  low  and  plajhj  ground.    According  to  Bergman,  it  contains  32  parts  calca- 

Betttrton.  reous  earth,  46  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  i%  water. 

*  PLASM.  »./  [rx<wM«.]  A  mould;  a  ma-  (5.)  Plaster  of  Paris,  Experiments  os. 
rix ;  in  which  any  thing  is  caft  or  formed. — The  Two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  burnt  alabaftcr,  mixed 
hells  ferved  as  pla/ms  or  moulds  to  this  fand.  up  thin  with  water,  in  a  fhort  time  coagulate,  at 
Vood<ward.  the  bottom  of  a  vefTel  full  of  water,  into  a  hard 

P  LASS  AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  lump,  notwithdanding  the  water  that  furrounded 
he  Lower  Charente ;  8  miles  S.  of  Mirabeau.        it.   Artificers  obferve,  that  the  coagulating  pro. 

PLASSENDAL,  a  fortrefs  of  the  French  em-  perty  of  burnt  alabafter  will  be  very  much  im- 
)ire,  in  the  department  of  the  Lys,  and  late  prov.  paired  or  loft,  if  the  powder  be  kept  too  long, 
>f  Auftrian  Flanders ;  feated  on  the  canal  between  especially  in  the  open  air,  before  it  is  ufed ;  and 
Sruges  and  Oftend,  3  miles  E.  of  Oftend.  when  it  hath  been  once  tempered  with  water,  and 

PLASSEY,  a  town,  plain,  and  grove,  near  the  fuffered  to  grow  hard,  they  cannot,  by  any  burn- 
Mty  of  Muxadah  in  India,  famous  for  a  battle  ing  or  powdering  of  it  again,  make  it  ferviceable 
ought  between  the  Britifh  under  Lord  Clive  and  for  their  purpofc  as  before.  This  matter,  when 
he  native  Hindoos  under  the  Nabob  Surajah  wrought  into  \cffels,  &c.  is  ftill  of  fo  loofe  and 
Dowlab,  in  1757.  The  Britifh  army  confided  of  v  fpongy  a  nature,  that  the  air  has  cafy  paffagc 
ibout  iaoo  men,  of  whom  the  Europeans  did  not  through  it.  Mr  Boyle  gives  an  account,  among 
rxceed  900 ;  while  that  of  the  Nabob  confided  of  his  experiments  with  the  air  pump,  of  his  prepar- 
; 0,000  toot,  and  18,000  horfe.  Notwithdanding  ing  a  tube  of  this  plader,  clofed  at  one  end  and 
his  great  difproportion,  however,  Lord  Clive  ef-  open  at  the  other ;  and  on  applying  the  open  end 
cctually  routed  the  Nabob  and  his  forces,  with  to  the  cement,  as  is  ufually  done  with  the  tecciv- 
fce  lofs  of  3  Europeans  and  a6  Seapoys  killed,  ers,  it  was  found  utterly  impodlule  to  exhauft  all 
ind  5  Europeans  and  40  Seapoys  wounded.  The  the  air  out  of  it ;  for  frefh  air  from  without  preff- 
>fabob's  lofs  was  edimated  at  about  aoo  men,  be-  ed  in  as  fad  as  the  other,  or  internal  air,  was  ex- 
ides  oxen  and  elephants.  See  Clive,  N°  ».  The  hauded,  though  the  fides  of  the  tube  were  of  a 
own  of  Plafley  lies  aj  miles  S.  of  Moorfhedabad,  confidera'ie  thicknefs.  A  tube  of  iron  was  then 
tnd  70  from  Calcutta.  put  on  the  engine ;  fo  that  being  filled  with  water, 

(1.)  *  PLASTER,  n.f.  [plajre,  Fr.  from  the  tube  of  plafter  of  Paris  was  covered  with  it ; 

Subdance  made  of  water  and  fome  abforbent  and  on  ufing  the  pump,  it  was  immediately  feen,  <» 
natter,  fuch  as  chalk  or ''  ie  well  pulverifed,  with  that  the  water  pa  fled  through  into  it  as  eafily  as 
.vbich  walls  are  overlaiu  or  figures  cad. — Jn  the  the  air  had  done,  when  that  was  the  ambient 
~.irae  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  fluid.  After  this,  trying  it  with  Venice  turpen- 
ivrote  upon  the plajer  of  the  wall.  Dan.  v.  5.—  tine  inftead  of  water,  it  fuccecded ;  and  the  tube 
The  fioors  oi  plajter,  and  the  walls  of  dung,    could  be  perfectly  exhauded,  and  would  remain  * 

Pope,  in  that  date  fever.1l  hours.  After  this,  on  pouring 
— Maps  are  hung  up  fo  high,  to  cover  the  naked  fome  hot  oil  upon  the  turpentine,  the  cafe  was 
iliiflcr.  Watts  on  the  Mind.  2.  [Emplafirum%  Lat.  altered ;  for  the  turpentine  melting  with  this,  that 
n  F.nglilh,  formerly  emplnJJer.]  A  glutinous  or  became  a  thinner  fluid,  and  in  this  date  capable  of 
idhclive  falve.— Seeing  the  fore  is  whole,  why  re-  paffing  like  water  into  the  pores  of  the  plader. 
tain  we  the plajier?   Hooker. —  On  taking  away  the  tube,  the  turpentine,  which 

You  rub  the  fore,  had  pervaded  and  filled  its  pores,  rendered  it 

When  you  mould  bring  the  plafUr.  SbaJk.  tranfparent,  in  the  manner  that  water  gives  tranf- 
— It  not  only  moves  the  needle  in  powder,  but  parency  to  that  lingular  done  called  oculus 
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hundi.  Io  this  manner,  the  weight  of  air,  un- 
der proper  management,  will  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing feveral  forts  ot*  g'ues  penetrate  plafter  of  Paris; 
and  not  only  this,  but  baked  earth,  wood,  and  all 
other  bodies,  porous  enough  to  admit  water. 

(6.)  Plaster  of  Paris,  method  of  taring 
a  face  in.  The  method  of  reprefenting  a  face 
truly  in  plafter  of  Paris  is  this:  The  pcrfon, 
whofe  figure  is  defigned,  is  laid  on  his  back,  with 
any  convenient  thing  to  keep  off  the  hair.  Into 
each  noftril  is*  conveyed  a  conical  piece  of  (liff 
piper,  open  at  both  ends,  to  allow  of  refpiration. 
Thcfe  tubes  being  anointed  with  oil,  are  fupport- 
ed  by  the  hand  of  an  afliftant ;  then  the  face  is 
lightly  oiled  over,  and  the  eyes  being  kept  fhut, 
a'abafter,  frclh  calcined,  and  tempered  to  a  thin- 
nifti  confiftence  with  water,  is  by  fpoonfuls  nim- 
bly thrown  all  over  the  face,  till  it  lies  near  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch.  This  matter  grows  fenfibly 
hot,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hardens 
into  a  kind  of  ftony  concretion;  which  being 
gently  taken  off,  repreferrts,  on  its  concave  fur- 
face,  the  minuteft  part  of  the  original  face.  In 
this  a  bead  of  good  clay  may  be  moulded,  and 
therein  the  eyes  are  to  be  opened,  and  . other  ne- 
ccflary  amendments  made.  This  fecond  face 
being  anointed  with  oil,  a  fecond  mould  of  cal- 
cined alabaftcr  is  made,  confiding  of  two  parts 
joined  lengthwife  along  the  ridge  of  the  nofe ; 
and  herein  may  be  call,  with  the  fame  matter,  a 
face  extremely  like  the  original. 

(7.)  Plastkr  of  Paris,  use  of,  as  a  ma- 
nure.   Plafter  of  Paris  is  ufed  as  a  manure  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  that  country,  inferted  in  the  Bath  So- 
ciety Papers,  vol.  5.  of  which  the  following  is  an 
cxtraft :  *'  The  beft  kind  is  imported  from  hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  it  is  brought  down  the 
Seine,  and  exported  from  Havre  de  Grace.  There 
are  lar^e  beds  of  it  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  fome 
nearly  as  good  as  that  from  France.   The  lumps 
compofed  of  fl  it  fliining  fpecula  are  preferred  to 
thofe  formed  of  round  particles  like  fand :  the 
method  of  finding  out  the  quality  is  to  pulverize 
fome,  and  put  it  dry  into  an  iron  pot  over  the 
fire;  when  that  which  is  good  will  foon  boil,  and 
great  quantity  of  the  fixed  air  efcape  by  ebul- 
lition.   It  is  pulverized  by  fitft  putting  it  in  a 
ftamping-miil.    The  finer  its  pulverization  the 
.better,  as  it  will  thereby  be  more  g«*ierally  dif- 
fufed.  It  is  beft  to  fow  it  in  a  wet  day.  The  pro- 
per quantity  for  grafs  is  fix  bufhels  per  acre.  No 
art  is  required  in  fowing  it  but  making  the  diftri- 
but  ion  as  equal  as  polfible.   It  operates  altoge- 
ther as  a  top  manure,  and  therefore  fhould  not 
be  put  on  in  the  fpring,  until  the  principal  frofts 
arc  over  and  vegetation  hath  begun.  The  general 
tim.«  for  fowing  with  us  is  in  April,  May,  June, 
July,  Auguft,  and  September.    Its  «ffecis  gene- 
rally appear  in  10  or  15  days;  after  which  the 
growth  of  the  grafs  will  be  fo  great  as  to  produce 
a  large  burden  at  the  endyof  fix  weeks.   It  nauft 
be  fown  on  dry  land,  not  fubjecr  to  beoverflown. 
I  have  fown  it  on  fand,  loam,  and  clay,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  on  which  it  has  beft  anfwered.  It 
has  been  ufed  as  a  manure  in  this  ftate  for  up- 
-warda  of  1a  years.  In  all  experiments  with  clo- 


ver, mix  abc.it  one  3d  timothy  grafs  feed ;  it  very 
much  facilitates  the  curing  of  clover,  and  when 
cured  is  a  fupcrior  fodder.  The  plafter  operates 
equally  well  on  the  other  graffes.  On  Indian  corn 
its  operation  is  great ;  we  ufe  it  at  the  rate  of  a 
table  fpoonful  for  a  hill,  put  immediately  after 
drefling.  From  fome  accurate  experiments  made 
and  reported  to  our  Agricultural  Society,  it  ap- 
pears that  9  bufheis  of  additional  corn  per  acre 
were  produced  by  this  method  of  ufing  plafter.1" 

•  To  PLASTER,  v.  a.  [phjerrr,  French,  from 
the  noun.]    1.  To  overlay  as  with  plafter. — 

Boils  and  plagues 
Plajltr  >on  o'er.  Sbak. 
The  harlot's  cheek  beautified  with  paring 
art.  Sbak. 
— A  heart  fettled  upon  a  thought  of  underftand- 
ing  is  as  a  fair  pilfering  on  the  wall.  Ecchtf.  xxii. 
17. — With  cement  of  flour,  whites  of  eggs  and 
ftone  powdered,  pifcina  mirabilis  is  laid  to  have 
walls  phjlered.    Baan. — 

Plotter  the  chinky  hives  with  clay.  Dri/den. 
— The  brain  receives  not  much  more  impreiRon, 
than  if  you  wrote  with  your  finger  on  a  plajler'd 
wall.  Watts.  2.  To  cover  with  a  vifcous  faive  or 
medicated  plafter. 

•  PLASTERER,  n.f.  [pfo/lrier,  Fr.  from  p!af~ 
ttr.}  1.  One  whofe  traJe  is  to  overlay  wall*  with 
pl.iftcr.— 

Thy  father  wis  a  plajlerer.  Sbak. 
1.  One  who  forms  figures  in  plafter. — The  plaf- 
terer  makes  his  figures  by  addition,  and  the  car- 
ver by  fubtraction.  Walton. 

PLASTERING,  part.  n.f  See  Parcetincj. 

(1.)  *  PLASTICK.  adj.  [rxanoc]  Having  the 
power  to  give  form. — 

Benign  Creator  !  let  thy  plajlick  hand 

Difpofe  its  own  effect.  Prior. 
— There  ifi  not  any  thing  ftrange  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  formed  metals,  nor  other  plajlic  vir- 
tue concerned  in  fhaping  them  into  t^ofe  figures, 
than  merely  the  configuration  of  the  particles. 
Woodward. 

(4.)  Plastics  denotes  a  thing  endowed  with 
a  formative  power,  or  a  faculty  of  forming  or 
fafhioning  a  mafs  of  matter  after  the  likenefs  of  a 
living  being. 

(3.)  Plastick  Art,  the  art  of  reprefenting  all 
forts  of  figures  by  the  means  of  moulds.  This 
term  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  the  art 

of  forming,  modelling,  or  calling  in  a  mould. 
A  mould  in  general  is  a  body  that  is  made  hoi- 
low  for  that  purpofe.  The  artift  makes  ufe  of 
them  to  form  ri^ures  in  bronze,  lead,  gold,  filver, 
or  any  other  metal  or  fufible  fubftance.  The 
mould  is  made  of  clay,  ftucco,  or  other  compofi- 
tion,  and  is  hollowed  into  the  form  of  the  figure 
that  is  to  be  produced  ;  they  then  apply  the  jet, 
which  is  a  fort  of  funnel,  through  which  the  me- 
tal is  poured  that  is  to  form  the  figures,  and  that 
is  called  running  the  metal  into  the  mould.  It  is 
thus,  after  much  piaclice  and  attention,  that  the 
artift  forms,  1.  Equeftrun  and  pedeftrian  ftatues 
of  every  kind;  2.  Groups;  j.  Pedeft.ils;  4.  Baf- 
relicfs;  5.  Medallions;  6.  Cannons,  mortar3,  and 
other  pieces  of  artillery;  7.  Ornaments  of  archi- 
tecture, as  capitals,  bafes,  &c.j  8.  Various  forts 
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if  furniture,  as  luftres,  branches,  in  every  kind  the 
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wt  of  calling  in  a  mould  papier  m.iche  or  dif- 
>f  metil ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  figures  .ire  call  folved  paper,  and  forming  it  into  figures,  in  imita- 
n  ftucco,  plaftcr,  or  any  other  fufible  matter,  tion  of  fculpture,  of  ornaments  and  decorations  for 
>ec  Plaster,  §  6.  Wax  being  a  fubftanCe  that  ceilings,  furniture,  Sec.  and  which  they  afterwards 
s  very:eafily  ptft  in  fufion,  phftlcs  make  much  paint  or  gild.  There  are,  however,  fome  inconve- 
jfo  of  it.  There  arc  impreflions  which  are  high-  niences  attending  this  art ;  as,  for  example,  the 
y  pleafing  in  coloured  wax,  of  medallions,  baflb  imperfections  in  the  moulds,  which  render  the  con- 
v.-A  alto  relievos,  and  of  detached  figures ;  which,  tours  of  the  figures  inelegant,  and  give  them  a 
mwever,  arc  fomewhat  brittle.  But  this  matter,  heavy  air:  thefe  ornaments,  moreover,  are  not  fo 
ome  think,  has  been  carried  too  far:  they  have  durable  as  thofe  of  bronze  or  wood,  feeing  that  in 
lot  only  formed  moulds  to  represent  the  likenefs  a  few  years  they  are  preyed  on  by  worms.  The 
md  the  bull  of  a  living  perfon,  by  applying  the  figures  that  are  given  to  porcelain,  Delft  ware, 
ihfter  to  the  face  itfclf,  and  afterwards  calling  8cc.  belong  alfo  toplaftics;  for  they  arc  formed 
neltcd  wax  into  the  mould;  but  they  have  alfo  by  moulds,  as  well  as  by  the  art  of  the  fculptor 
tainted  that  waxen  buft  with  the  natural  colours  and  tutner;  and  by  nil  thefe  arts  united  arc  made 
if  the  face,  and  have  then  applied  glafs  eyes  and  vafes  of  every  kind,  figures,  groups,  and  other  de- 
latural  hair;  to  which  they  have  joined  a  Muffed  figns,  cither  for  ufe  or  ornament.  See  Castinc, 
K)dy  and  limbs,  with  hands  of  wax;  and  have.  Delft,  $  3,  Foundery,  Glazing,  Papier 
aftiy,  drafted  their  figure  in  a  real  habit.  But  if  Mache',  Porcelain,  Pottery,  &c. 
1  clofe  imitation  of  nature  in  painting  *nd  ftatu-  (4.)  Plastic  Nature,  a  certain  power  by 
iry,  upon  canvas,  and  in  (lone  or  metal,  has  been  which,  ns  an  inftrument,  many  philofophets,  both 
admired  in  all  ages,  we  cannot  fee  why  an  equal-  ancient  and  modern,  have  fuppofed  the  great  mo- 
ly  clofe  imitation  in  wax  mould  not  be  equally  tions  in  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  various  pro- 
in  object  of  admiration.  There  is  another  inven-  »cefles  of  generation  and  corruption,  to  be  perpe- 
t  ion  no  I;  fs  ingenious  and  pleating,  which  is  that  tually  carried  on.  Among  the  philosophers  of 
wherein  M.  Lipp;*rt,  antiquary  and  artill  at  Dref-  Greece,  fuch  a  power  was  almoft  univcrfally  ad- 
den  has  fo  much  excelled.  He  has  found  the  mlttcd.  It  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  rejected 
means  of  refembling,  by  indefatigable  labour,  only  by  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  F.picu- 
reat  expence,  and  infinite  tafte,  that  immenfe    rus,  who  talk  as  if  they  had  thought  gravity  eften- 

tial  to  matter,  and  the  fortuitous  motion  of  atoms, 
which  they  held  to  have  been  from  eternity,  the 
fource,  not  only  of  all  the  regular  motions  in  the 
univcrfe,  but  alfo  of  the  organization  of  all  corpo- 
real fyftems,  and  even  of  fenfation  and  intelle8ion 
in  brutes  and  in  men.  It  is  evident  that  thofe 
men,  whatever  they  might  profefs,  were  in  reality 


^icu  expence,  and  infinite  tafte,  that  immenfe 
number  of  ftoncs,  engraved  and  in  camaieu, 
which  arc  to  be  feen  in  the  moft  celebrated  cabi- 
nets. (Sec  Pastes,  §  11.)  He  has  made  choice 
of  thofe  that  are  the  moft  beautiful ;  and,  with  a 
pafle  of  his  own  invention,  he  takes  from  thefe 
ftones  an  imprefllon  that  is  furprifingly  accurate, 
and  which  afterwards  becomes  as  marble:  thefe 


i mpreffi ens  he  calls pafti.  He  then  gives  them  a  atheifts;  and  Democritus  avowed  his  atheifm. 
proper  colour,  and  inclofes  each  with  a  gold  rim;  The  greater  part  of  the  phiiofophers  who  held 
and,  by  ranging  them  in  a  judicious  order,  forms  the  cxiftencc  of  a  plaftic  nature,  confidered  it  not 
of  them  an  admirable  fyftem.  They  are  fixed  on  as  an  agent  in  the  Uriel  fenfe  of  the  word,  but 
pafteboards,  which  form  fo  many  drawers,  and  merely  as  an  inftroment  in  the  hand  of  the  Deity; 
are  then  inclofed  in  cafes,  which  reprefent  folio  though  even  among  them  there  were  fome  who 
volumes,  and  have  titles  written  on  their  backs ;    held  no  fuperior  power,  and  were,  of  courfe,  as 

grofs  atheifts  as  Democritus  himfelf.  Such  was 
Strato  of  Lampfacus,  who  was  originally  of  the 
peripatetic  fchool,  over  which  be  prcfided  many 
years,  with  great  reputation.  He  was  the  firlt 
and  chief  aflertor  of  what  has  been  termed  Hylo- 
antiquity  has  left  that  is  excellent  of  this  kind  ;    zoic  atheifm;  a  fyftem  which  admits  of  no  power 

fuperior  to  a  certain  natural  ox  plaftic  life,  ejfential, 
ingenerable,  and  incorruptible,  inherent  in  matter, 
but  witnout  fenfe  and  conlcioufnefs.  That  fuch 
was  his  doctrine  we  learn  from  Cicero.  {De  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  i.  c.  13.)  Cicero  adds,  however,  that 
Strato,  in  admitting  this  plaftic  principle,  dif- 


fo  that  thefe  fictitious  books  may  conveniently 
occupy  a  place  in  a  library.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ingenious  than  this  invention ;  and,  by 
means  of  it,  perfons  of  moderate  fortune  are  en- 
abled to  make  a  complete  collection  of  all  that 


and  the  copies  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  ori- 
ginals. There  is  alfo  another  method  of  taking 
the  impreflions  of  camaieus,  medals,  and  coins, 
which  is  as  follows :  They  wafti  or  properly  clean 
the  piece  whofe  impreftion  is  to  be  taken,  and 
furround  it  with  a  border  of  wax.  They  then  dif- 

l'olve  iftnglas  in  water,  and  make  a  decoction  of  fered  widely  from  Democritus.   That  the  rough 


it,  mixing  with  it  fome  vermilion,  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  red  colour.  They  pcur  this  pafte,  when 
hot,  on  the  {tone  or  medal,  to  the  thicknefs  of 
about  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch ;  then  leave  it  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  in  a  place  free  from  dull.  After 
a  few  days  this  pafte  becomes  hard,  and  offers  to 
the  eye  the  moft  admirable  and  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  medal  that  it  is  poflible  to  conceive: 
they  are  then  carefully  placed  in  drawer?;  and 
thoufands  of  thefe  imprtffior.s  which  comprehend 
many  ages,  may  be  included  in  a  fmall  compafs. 


and  fmooth,  and  hooked  and  crooked  atoms  of 
Democritus  were,  indeed,  dreams  and  fancies,  is 
a  pofition  which  no  fenfible  perfon  will  contro- 
vert ;  but  furely  Strato  was  himfelf  as  great  a 
dreamer,  when  he  made  fenfation  and  intelligence 
refult  from  a  certain  plaftic  or  fpermatic  life  in 
matter,  which  is  itfelf  devoid  of  fenfe  and  confei- 
oufnofs.  It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable,  to  ufe  the 
emphatic  language  of  Cudworth,  **  how  any  one 
in  his  lenfes  ftiould  admit  fuch  a  monftrous  para- 
dox as  this,  that  every  atom  of  duft  has  in  itfclf 


The  proficients  in  plaftics  hav  j  likewife  invented   as  much  wifdom  as  thegrcateft  politician  and  moft 

profound 
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profound  philofopher,  and  yet  is  neither  coofcious  to  fcience,  we  fhall  lay  before  onr  readers  a  fhort 

nor  intelligent !"  Strato  hkewife,  though  he  attri-  abflract  of  his  reafonings,  and  foal!  offer  (bme  re- 

butcd  a  certain  kind  ot  lite  to  matter,  by  no  means  marks  upon  them  as  we  proceed.  The  author,  in 

allowed  of  one  common  life  as  ruling  over  the  a  chapter  entitled  AnaUjfs  of  Matter  in  general, 

whole  material  uuiverfe.  He  fuppokd  the  fcveral  treats  of  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  andtd- 

parts  of  matter  to  have  to  many  fcveral  plafiic  lives  bercs  too  clofely  to  the  language  of  Locke,  when 

of  their  own,  and  feeme  to  have  attributed  fome-  ne  fays,  that 44  the  nature  of  bodies  fignifies  the 

thing  to  chance  in  the  production  and  preservation  aggregate  of  all  thofe  ideas  with  which  they  fur- 

of  the  mundane  fyltero.  In  denying  the  exiftence  |>jtli  ns,  and  by  which  they  arc  made  known." 

of  a  God  perpetually  directing  his  plaflie  princi-  This  fentence  is  inaccurately  expreffed.   An  ag- 

ple,  and  in  fuppofing  as  many  of  thefe  principles  grcgate  of  ideas  may  be  occafioned  by  the  impulfc 

as  there  are  atoms  of  matter,  Strato  deviated  far  ©f  bodies  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  but  the  effea  of 

from  the  doctrine  of  Ariftotle.   The  great  found-  impulfe  cannot  be  that  which  impels.  Having 

cr  of  the  peripatetic  fchool,  as  will  as  his  apof-  juft|y  obferved,  that  we  know  nothing  directly  of 

tate  difciple,  taught,  that  rauudane  things  are  not  bodies  but  their  qualities,  he  proceeds  to  invert i- 

effected  by  fortuitous  mcchanifm,  but  by  fuch  a  gatc  the  nature  of  folidity.   44  Solidity,  (he  fays), 

nature  as  acta  regularly  and  artificially  tor  ends;  i«  the  quality  of  body  which  principally  requires 

yet  he  never  coufiders  this  nature  as  the  highelt  our  notice.   It  is  that  which  fills  extenfion,  and 

principle,  or  fupreme  Nunsen,  but  as  fubordinate  which  refifts  other  folids,  occupying  the  place 

to  a  perfect,  mind  or  intellect;  and  be  cxprelsly  which  it  occupies;  thus  making  extenfion  and 

affirms,  that 44  mind,  together  with  nature,  form-  figure  real,  and  different  from  mere  fpace  and  va- 

ed  or  fafhioned  this  univerfc."  He  evidently  con-  cuity.    If  the  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies,  or 

fiders  mind  as  the  priucipal  and  intelligent  agent,  their  powers  varioufly  to  affect  our  fenfes,  depend 

and  nature  as  the  fubfervient  and  executive  inftru>  on  their  primary  qualities,  it  is  chiefly  on  this  of 

ment.    Indeed,  we  are  Arongly  inclined  to  adopt  folidity ;  which  is  therefore  the  mod  important 

the  opinion  of  the  learned  MoOxcim,  who  thinks  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  that  in  which  the 

that  by  nature  Ariftotle  meant  nothing  more  than  eflence  of  body  is  by  fome  conceived  to  coofift. 

that  6efM0»»r  fvt'ti,  or  animal  beat,  to  which  he  This  idea  of  folidity  has  been  judged  to  bcincapa- 

attributes  immortality,  and  of  which  he  cxprefs-  ble  of  any  analyfis;  but  it  appears  evident  to  me, 

ly  fays  that  all  things  are  full.  (De  Gener.  Amm.  1.  that  the  idea  of  folidity  may  be  refolved  into  ano- 

iiu  c.  ii.)   Be  this  as  it  may,  he  always  joins  God  ther  idea,  which  is  that  of  the  power  of  refilling 

and  nature  together,  and  affirms  that  they  do  no-  within  the  extenfion  of  body.   Hence  it  becomes 

thing  in  vain.   The  fame  doctrine  was  taught  unneceflary,  and  even  inadmifiible,  to  Hippofe  that 

before  him  by  Plato,  who  affirms  that  44  nature,  folidity  in  the  body  is  at  all  a  pattern  or  archetype 

together  with  reafon,  and  according  to  it,  orders  of  our  feofation."  That  folidity  in  the  body,  and 

all  things."    Plato,  however,  attributed  intelli-  we  kuow  nothing  of  folidity  any  where  elfe,  is  no 

gence  to  the  principle  by  which  he  fuppofed  the  pattern  of  any  fmfation  of  ours,  is  indeed  moft 

world  to  be  animated,  as  Chalcidius,  commenting  true ;  (See  Metaphysics,  SeB.  III.  §  16— x8.)  t 

on  the  Timseus,  affirms:  Apuleius,  too,  allures  us  but  to  reconcile  this  with  what  our  author  aflerts, 
of  the  fame  thing  in  DoRmat.  Platan.   This  doc-   that  44  folidity  is  no  more  in  bodies  thao  colours 

trine  of  Plato  has  been  adopted  by  many  moderns  and  flavours  are,  and  that  it  is  equally  with  them 

of  eminence  both  for  genius  and  for  learning,  a  fenfatitn  and  an  idea"  would  be  a  talk  to  which 
The  celebrated  Berkeley  Bp.  of  Cloyne,  after  our  ingenuity  is  by  no  means  equal.  He  affirm*, 
giving  the  view  of  Plato's  anima  mundi,  which  the  indeed,  that  folidity,  as  it  is  faid  to  be  in  bodies, 
reader  will  find  in  our  article  Motion,  §  6,  re-  is  utterly  incomprehenuble ;  that  we  can  perfect  - 
commends  the  ftudy  of  his  philofophy  in  the  ly  comprehend  it  as  a  fenfation  in  ourfclves;  but 
ftroogeft  terms.  (See  his  Siris,  N°  338.)  Cud-  that  in  bodies  nothing  mote  is  required  than  a 
Lord  Monboddo  are  likewile  flrenuous   power  of  active  refinance,  to  make  upon  our  fenfes 


advocates  for  the  Ariftotelian  doctrine  of  a  plaftic  thofe  impreffions  from  which  we  infer  the  reality 
nature  diffufed  through  the  material  world ;  and  of  primary  and  fecondary  qualities.  This  power 
a  notion  very  fimilar  has  lately  occurred  to  a  wri-  of  refinance,  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  active 
ter  who  does  not  appear  to  have  borrowed  it  or  paffive,  we  apprehend  to  be  that  which  all 
either  from  the  Lyceum  or  the  Academy.  This  is  other  philofophers  have  meant  by  the  word  folidi- 
Mr  Young,  of  whofe  a&ive  fubftance,  and  itsagen-  ty  ;  and  though  Locke,  who  ufes  the  words  idea 
cy  in  moving  bodies,  fome  account  has  been  given  and  notion  indiscriminately,  often  talks  of  the  idea 
elfewhere.  See  Motion,  §  7.  As  a  mere  uncon-  of  folidity,  we  believe  our  author  to  be  the  firft  of 
fcious  agent,  immaterial,  and,  as  he  calU  it,  im-  human  beings  who  has  thought  of  treating  folidity 
mental,  it  bears  a  finking  refemblance  to  the  plaf-  as  a  fenfation  in  the  mind.  Though  it  is  wrong 
tic  nature  or  •vegetable  life  of  Cudworth  :  but  the  to  innovate  in  language,  when  writing  on  fubjecls 
author  holds  it  to  be  not  only  the  principle  of  which  require  much  attention,  we  however,  fhall 
motion,  but  alfo  the  bafis  or  fubflratum  of  matter  follow  our  author  in  his  endeavours  to  afcertain 
itfelf ;  in  the  production  of  which,  by  certain  mo-  what  this  power  of  refinance  is,  which  is  com- 
tions,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  more  ftrictly  plafiic  than  monly  known  by  the  name  of folidity.  All  power 
the  bylarcbical  principle,  or  vis  genitrix,  of  any  he  juflly  holds  to  be  atfive;  and  having  attempt- 
other  philofopher  with  whofe  writings  we  have  ed  to  prove  that  it  is  by  an  inward  power,  and 
any  acquaintance.  Though  this  opinion  be  fin-  not  by  its  inertia,  that  one  body  prevents  another 
gular,  yet  as  one  great  part  of  the  utility  of  fuch  from  occupying  the  fame  place  with  itfelf,  be 
works  as  ours  confifts  in  their  ferving  as  indexes  naturally  enough  iufers  matter  to  be  eOcntially  ac- 
tive 
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litre.    Solidity  alone  of  the  primary  qualities   and  fmelling.   Let  us,  however,  fuppofe,  that  by 
being  pofttive,  and  peculiar  to  bodies,  and  our   this  reafoning  he  has  eftabliflied  the  non-exiftence 
luthor  having  refblved  this  into  action  or  power,   of  every  thing  in  the  primary  atoms  of  matter 
it  follows*  by  his  analyfis,  that  the  essence  of   but  active  powers  of  refinance ;  and  let  us  fee 
body  is  re»l'iced  to  power  likewife.   But,  as  he   how  he  conceives  the  actions  of  thefe  powers  to 
properly  obferves,  power  is  an  idea  of  reflection,   conftitute  what  gives  us  the'  notion  of  inert  and 
not  acquired  by  the  fenfes,  but  "fuggefted  by   folid  body;  for  that  we  have  fuch  a  notion  cannot 
thought.   Hence  our  knowledge  of  real  cxiftence   be  denied.    To  act  he  allows  to  be  an  attribute, 
in  body  mutt  be  fuch  as  is  fuggefted  to  us  by  our   and  juftly  obferves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  an 
thoughts  excrcifed  about  oar  fenfations.   44  We   attribute  to  exift  without  a  fubftance.  44  But  (fays 
are  capable  of  acting  and  producing  changes  in    he)  we  have  traced  all  phenomena  to  action  as  to 
appearance ;  and  this  faculty,  which  we  expe-   a  generic  idea,  comprehending  under  it  all  forms 
rience  to  exift  in  ourfelves,  we  call  power.   We   of  matter  and  motion  as  fpecies  of  that  genus, 
are  confeious  of  the  exertion  of  our  own  power ;    By  this  analyfis,  that  complex  idea  we  have  ufu al- 
and therefore,  when  we  fee  action  or  change    ly  denominated  matter",  and  confidered  as  the 
happen  without  any  exertion  of  ours,  we  refer   fubftance  or  fubftratum  to  which  motion  apper- 
this  to  other<  powers  without  us,  and  neceflarily   tained  as  an  attribute,  is  found  to  change  its  cha- 
conclude  the  power  to  exift  where  the  change    racier,  and  to  be  itfelf  an  attribute  of  a  fubftance 
begins  or  the  action  is  exerted.     This  power,   eflentially  active,  of  which  one  modification  of 
then,  referred  to  bodies,  muft  exift  in  them,  or   motion  produces  matter,  and  another  generates 
it  can  exift  nowhere."  Our  author  next  analyzes    motion."  The  action  of  this  fubftance  Mr  Young 
atoms,  or  the  primary  particles  of  matter,  and   determines  to  be  motion,  (fee  Motion  §  7.);  and 
ftrenuouOy  oppofes  their  impenetrability.    Hj    he  proceeds  to  inquire  by  what  kind  of  motion  it 
allows  that  there  are  atoms  of  matter  not  divifiblc   produces  matter,  or  inert  and  refilling  atoms, 
by  any  known  force;  but  as  thefe,  however  fmall,   44  Whatever  portion  of  the  active  substance 
muft  ftill  be  conceived  as  having  extmfion,  each    is  given  to  form  an  atom,  the  following  things 
of  them  muft  be  compofed  of  parts  held  together   are  receffary  to  be  united  in  fuch  portion  of  ac- 
hy the  fame  power  which  binds  together  many   tivc  fubftance:  x/f,  It  muft  in  fome  refpect  con. 
atoms  in  the  fame  body ;  and  as  the  ideal  analyfis   tinnally  move;  for  otherwife  it  would  Jofe  its 
may  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  the  only  pofitive    nature,  and  ceafe  to  be  active,   idly,  It  muft  alfo 
idea  which  is  fuggefted  by  atoms,  or  the  parts  of   in  fome  other  refpect  be  at  reft,  for  otherwife  it 
atoms,  is  the  idea  of  a  rcfifting  power.   That  this   could  not  form  an  inactive  atom;   $dly,  It  muft 
power,  which  conftitutes  the  folidity  of  bodies,   preferve  unity  within  itfelf."   The  author's  proof 
may  not  be  abfolutcly  impenetrable,  he  attempts   of  the  firft  of  thefe  portions  we  have  given  elfe- 
to  prove,  by  fhowing  that  rcfiftance  does  in  fact    where.   The  ad  he  holds  to  be  felf-evident ;  and 
take  phce  in  cafes  where  impenetrability  and   the  third  he  thinks  eftabliflied  by  the  following 
even  folidity  are  not  fuppofed  by  any  man.   reafoning : 44  Solidity  is  the  refult  of  thofc  actions, 
44  Let  us  endeavour  (fays  he)  to  bring  together    among  the  parts  of  any  whole,  whereby  the  unity 
two  like  pole*  of  a  magnet,  and  we  fliall  ex  peri-   of  the  whole  is  preferved  within  itfelf.  Several 
rience  rcfiftance  to  their  approximation.    Why,   uncohering  things  may  be  united  by  an  external 
then,  may  not  a  piece  of  iron,  which  between    bond :  this  does  not  conftitute  thefe  one  folid ; 
our  fingers  refills  their  coming  together,  refill  by   it  may  be  one  bundle :  but  if  feveral  things  co- 
an  efficacy  perfectly  fimilar,  though  more  ftrongly   here,  and  have  a  unity  preferved  within  them* 
exerted  ?   If  magnetifm  were  to  act  upon  our   felves,  they  become  one  folid.   An  atom  is  the 
bodies  as  upon  iron,  we  fhould  feel  it ;  or  were   leaft  and  moft  fimplc  folid."    After  fome  addi- 
magnets  endowed  with  fenfation,  they  would   tional  arguments,  he  concludes,  that  44  fince  any 
feel  that  which  refills  their  nearer  approach*  The   portion  of  active  fubftances  does,  by  revolving 
refilling  extenfion  between  the  two  magnets  is   about  a  centre,  become  an  united,  refilling,  and 
permeable  to  all  the  rays  of  light,  and  reflecting   quiefcent  whole,  the  fmalleft  portions  of  the  ac- 
none  is  therefore  unfeen.    Thus  we  fee  that  an   tive  substance  which  have  fuch  motions  will 
action,  in  which  no  fuppofition  of  folidity  or   become  atoms  or  make  the  fmalleft  portions  of 
impenetrability  is  involved,  may  be  conceived  to   matter."   He  next  explains  what  at  firft  he  con- 
aflume  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  by  only  fuppo*   fefles  may  have  appeared  a  paradox,  44  how  the 
ling  a  familiar  effect  extended  in  its  operation."   active  substance,  retaining  its  own  nature 
This  reafoning  is  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  ap-   and  cflcntial  properties,  continuing  immaterial, 
proach  fo  near  to  demonflration  as  the  author   un/olid,  and  a8rve,  puts  on  at  the  fame  time  the 
fuppofes.    If  magnets  operate  by  a  fluid  ifluing   form  of  matter,  and  becomes  material,  /olid,  and 
from  them,  (fee  Magnetism,  StS.  III.),  thofe   inert.   A  fphere  of  revolving  active  fubftance,  as 
who  held  the  folidity  or  impenetrability  of  matter   it  revolves  continually  about  a  centre,  and  as  parts 
will  maintain,  that  each  atom  of  the  magnetic  of  the  fubftance,  are  conGdered  as  fucceflively 
fluid  is  folid  and  impenetrable.   That  we  do  not   paffing  through  every  point  in  the  orbit ;  confi- 
fee  nor  feel  thofe  atoms,  will  be  confidered  as  no   dercd  thus  in  its  parts,  and  in  its  motions ;  it  is 
argument  that  they  do  not  exift  ;  for  we  do  not    active  substance,  immaterial,  and  unfolid; 
fee,  nor  in  a  clofe  room  feel,  the  atoms  of  the   but  the  whole  fphere,  confidered  unitically,  coU 
furrounding  atmofphere ;  which  yet  Mr  Young    lectively,  and  as  quiefcent,  is  In  this  point  of  view  % 
will  acknowledge  to  have  a  real  exiftence,  and  to   a  folid  atom,  material,  and  inert."   Such  is  the 
be  capable  of  operating  upon  our  fenfes  of  hear-   active  fubftance  of  Mr  Young,  and  fuch  his  theory 
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of  the  formation  of  matter.  That  he  has  not 
Copied  from  the  ancients,  every  learned  reader 
will  acknowledge  ;  if  hh  theory  be  well  founded, 
he  has  difcovcred  a  middle  fubftance  between 
m/Wand  matter,  more  properly  plijlic*  than  Arif- 
toflo  and  Plato,  Cudworth  or  Berkeley,  ever  con- 
ceived. But  his  theory  labours  uadcr  infuperable 
objections.  That  there  tnay  be  in  the  univerfe  a 
fub fiance  effentially  active,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  intelligent,  is  a  proportion  which  we  by  no 
mean*  controvert.  Various  phenomena,  both  in 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  lead  us  to  fufpect  that 
there  is  fuch  a  fubftance  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  adopt  our  author's  doctrine  re- 
flecting the  formation  of  matter.  lie  conceives 
his  proof,  indeed,  not  to  fall  fliort  or  dcmooflra- 
tion  ;  and  if  any  one  refuse  it,  he  thinks  it  will  be 
neceflary  for  him  to  fhow,  either  that  the  expla- 
nation offered  is  not  fufficient,  or  that  fomc  other 
explanation  will  fervc  equally  well."  To  fhow 
that  the  explanation  offered  is  not  fufSeient,  will 
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— It  partes  through  banks  of  violets  and  plaU  of 
willow  of  its  own  producing.  SpeSator. 

*  To  Plat.  v.  a.  [from  pint.)  To  weave;  to 
make  by  texture.— I  have  fecn  nefts  of  an  Indian 
bird  curioufly  interwoven  and  plain  J  together. 
R/y- — I  uever  found  fo  much  benefit  from  any 
expedient,  as  from  a  rir.g,  id  which  my  miftrcf»'s 
hair  is  platted  in  a  kind  of  the  lover's  knot. 
Adit  an. 

(i.)  PLATA,  or  La  Plata,  a  wry  large  river 
of  3.  America,  abfurdly  llded,  as  well  as  the 
country  through  which  it  runs,  by  many  EugJiih 
writers  Rjj-de-la- Plata,  as  if  thefe  words  Rio-ds-l.i, 
(i.  e.  River  of  th')  either  could  not  be  tranflated 
into  Englilli,  or  formed  a  part  of  the  name  of  the 
river  or  country.  This  river  was  fir  ft  difeovcred 
by  John  Dias  de  Salis  or  S~>lis,  a  Spanifh  navi- 
gator, who,  in  1515.  failed  up  the  Plata  as  far  as 
an  ifland,  which  lies  in  340  40'  Lat.  S.  but  who, 
imprudently  venturing  to  go  a  lb  ore  with  10  men 
amj:»g  fo:ne  of  the  native  Indians,  they  were  a!l 


not  be  a  very  arduom  talk;  but  we  will  not  at-    mird'-red  by  the  lavages.    From  him  the  river 


tempt  another  explanation,  becaufe  we  believe, 
that,  of  the  formation  of  matter,  no  other  ac- 
count can  be  given,  V'.aix  that  which  rtiolves  it 
into  the  fiat  oi  the  C»  ator.  That  it  cannot  be 
formed  by  the  motion  of  an  immaterial  fubftance 
in  the  manner  which  our  author  has  defcribed,  is 
a  truth  fo  evident  as  not  to  admit  of  proof :  for 


w,»  at  lit  It  named  Solis  ;  but  afterwards  Scballian 
Cabot,  havii'g  procured  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
filver  plate  from  the  adjacent  inhabitants,  and  con- 
fidericg  thefc  metals  as  the  produce  of  the  conn- 
try,  though  in  fact  they  came  from  Peru,  namrd 
both  the  country  and  river  Pl.it a.  Mr  Cruttweil, 
however,  fays  the  banks  of  the  Plata  abound  with 


if  motion  be,  as  he  defines  it,  a  change  of  place,  the  precious  metals.  This  river  is  formed  by  the 
every  thing  that  is  moved  mull  have  the  quality  junction,  of  three  large  rivers,  in  Lat.  27. 4J-S.  viz. 
of  cxtenfion.  But  all  the  parts  of  this  active  fub-  the  Paraguay,  the  Uruguay,  and  the  Parama.  (See 
ftance  which  arc  givun  to  form  an  atom,  move  Paraguay,  N°  2.)  It  is  auerwards  greatly  in- 
round  a  centre,  and  are  exprefsly  faidto  occupy  ere.,  fed  by  the  waters  of  many  other  large  rivers, 
fuccefiively  different  placet  in  the  orbit  of  rotation,  whereby  it  often  overflows  its  banks  for  feveral 
Every  one  of  thefe  parts,  therefore,  is  an  extended  leagues,  like  the  Nile,  atid  fertilizes  the  adjacent 
being;  and  finer,  according  to  our  author,  foli-  fields.  Its  waters  are  clear  and  fweet,  and  abound 
dity  is  nothing  but  an  aSivc  pozucr  of  refinance,  with  fuch  variety  and  plenty  of  fifti,  that  the 
and  the  parts  of  this  active  fubftance,  in  their  10-  people  take  them  with  their  hands  without  net?, 
tation  round  their  centre,  a3  upon  and  reftjl  what-.  In  fomc  places  alfo  its  waters  petrify  wood.  It 
ever  interferes  to  oppofe  their  activity,  it  follows  crofil-s  the  country  c  f  Paraguay,  and  runs  6co 
that  each  of  thefe  parts  is  likewife  a  fJlid  b-ing.  miie.«,  moftly  S.  and  SE.  from  its  rife  by  the 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Young  himfclf,  and  of  junction  of  the  3  rivers  to  its  mouth ;  where  it  is 
all  mankind,  whatever  is  extended  and  fohd  is  210  miies  broad,  ar.d  falls  into  the  fea  with  fuch 


material.  This  theory,  therefore,  exhibits  a  pro- 
cefs  in  which  atoms  arc  formed  of  a  fubftance, 
which,  though  it  is  fjid  to  be  ailive,  iwmaierul, 
and  unfolidt  appears,  when  narrowly  infpectcd,  to 
be  nothing  elfe  than  a  collection  of  thefe  very 
atoms  of  which  the  author  pretends  to  expiim 
the  formation. 


force  and  rapidity,  that  the  water  continues  frefh 
for  feveral  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  is  inter - 
fpeifVd  with  many  ifla::dr.,  ard  isnavagable  by  the 
largeft  fl.Ips.    I.  falls  into  the  South  Sea  in  Lat. 

(2.}  Plata,  it.  cxttJ.fivc  and  fertile  country  cf 
S.  America  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata,  in  an  ex- 


PLASTOW,  or  Plaistow,  a  towtifhip  of  celh-nt  climate,  called  alfo  Paraguay.  See  Par a- 

New  Hampfiiire,  in  Rockingham  county,  fcparat-  ci  ay,  N  '  1.  Lat.  fiom  320  to  370  S. 

edfrom  Haverhill  in  M  ifuehufetts,  Ly  the  S.  State  (j.)  1  lata,  a  prcviuce  in  the  above  territory, 

Lane.   It  contained  521  citizens  in  1793,  and  lies  on  the  SW.  bank  cf  the  Plata.    The  climate  itt 

28  miles  SW.  of  Portihiouth.  healthy,    The  winter  i;  in  May,  June,  and  July, 

*  PLASTRON.  n.f.  I  French.]   A  piece  of  when  the  nights  .mc  Ldecd  very  cold,  but  the 

leather  fluffed,  which  fencers  ufe,  when  they  days  moderately  war:.: ;  the  froft  is  neither  violent 

teach  their  fcholars,  in  order  to  receive  the  pullies  nor  halting,  and  the  fnows  are  very  inconfiderable. 

made  at  them.    Trtvoux. —  The  cjur.try  cor. P. .Is  mollly  of  plains  of  a  vaflcx- 

Flourifh  the  fword,  and  at  the  plajlron  pulh.  tent,  and  exceeding  rich  foil,  producing  all  forts 

Dry  den.  of  European  and  American  fruits,  wheat,  maize, 


•  PLAT.  n.f.  [more  properly  plot ;  plot,  Sax.] 
A  fmatl  piece  ot  ground.— 

This  fl  jw'ry  plat,  the  fwcet  recefs  of  Eve. 

Mi.'tou. 

On  a  plat  of  rifing  ground, 
I  hear  the  far  offcutfeu  found.  Milton. 


cotton,  fugar,  honey,  &c.  and  abounding  with 
fuch  excellent  paftuics,  that  the  bcafts  brought 
hither  fiom  Spain  are  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  are  all  in  common,  no  man  claiming 
any  property  in  them,  but  every  man  takes  what 
he  hath  cccaCon  for.  The  number  of  black  cat- 
tic 
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i  Co  prodigious,  that  many  thonfands  of  them 
re  killed  merely  for  their  hides,  every  time  the 
tips  go  for  Spain,  and  their  carcafes  left  to  be 
levoured  by  wild  beads  and  birds  of  prey,  which 
re  alfovery  numerous.  Horfet are  no  lefs  numerous, 
nd  in  common  like  the  other  cattle ;  and  of  thofe 
hat  are  already  broke,  one  may  buy  fome  of  the 
>eft,  and  of  the  true  Spanlfh  breed,  for  a  dollar 
►er  bead.  Wild  fowls  alfo  are  in  great  plenty 
i ere ;  partridges  are  more  numerous,  and  as  large 
nd  tame  as  our  hens.  Their  wheat  makes  the 
ineft  and  whiteft  of  bread ;  and,  In  a  word,  the 
tatives  want  for  nothing  but  fait  and  fuel.  The 
ormer  the  Spaniards  have  brought  to  them  from 
ither  parts;  and  the  latter  they  fupply  themfclves 
vith,  by  planting  vaft  numbers  of  almond,  peach, 
ind  other  trees,  which  require  no  other  trouble 
han  putting  the  kernels  into  the  ground,  and  by 
he  next  year  they  begin  to  bear  fruit.  The  return 
or  European  commodities  is  (b  great  here,  that 
in  ordinary  two  penny  knife  fells  for  a  crown, 
ind  a  gun  of  the  value  of  10  or  is  millings  20  or 
jo  crowns,  and  fo  of  the  the  reft. 

(4.)  Plata,  a  province  and  archbimop's  fee  of 
South  America,  in  Buenos  Ayrcs,  about  600  miles 
long  from  N.  to  S.  and  300  broad,  lying  on  both 
fides  of  the  Plata.  It  is  an  eaten  five  country  and 
is  divided  into  14  diftricts  or  jurifdictions.  The 
climate  is  moderate  and  healthy,  being  chiefly 
in  the  fouth  temperate  zone.  Plata  (N°  5.)  is 
the  capital. 

(5.)  Plata,  a  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  an 
archbimop's  fee,  capital  of  the  above  province ; 
built  in  1539  by  Captain  Peter  Anzures,  by  order 
of  Gonzales  Pizarro.  It  Hands  in  a  plain,  envi- 
roned by  eminences,  which  defend  it  from  all 
winds.  The  climate  is  mild ;  only  in  winter  there 
are  thunder  ftorms  and  great  rains.  The  grcateft 
want  is  fcarcity  of  water.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants, Spaniards,  and  native  Indians,  is  about 
14*000.  The  cathedral  is  large,  well  built*  and 
elegantly  adorned.  It  has  alfo  an  univerfity,  and 
is  governed  by  an  alcayd.  Lon.  49.  o.  E.  Ferro. 
Lat.  19.  30.  S. 

(6.)  Plata,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of 
Charcas ;  on  the  Chimdo,  500  miles  SE.  of  Cufco. 
lon.  63.  40.  W.   Lat.  19.  16.  S. 

(7.)  Plata,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Quito  in 
Peru ;  j  miles  long  and  4  broad.   Lat.  1.  10.  S. 

(i.)PLATJEA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  belonged  to  the 
Cyreneans.   Herodot.  iv.  c.  157. 

(a.)  PlatjEa,  or  >  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town 

PLATJEJE,  5  of  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cit heron,  on  the  borders  of  Megaris  and 
Attics,  between  Mount  Cithacron  and  Thebes; 
famous  for  a  battle  fought  between  Mardooius 
the  Perfian  general,  and  the  united  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  under  Paufanias  and  Ariftides.  wherein 
the  former  were  defeated  with  great  daughter. 
The  Perli an  army  con  lifted  of  300,000  men,  of 
whom  fcarcely  3000  efcaped.  The  Grecian  army 
loft  only  91  Spartans,  5a  Athenians,  and  16 
Tt^eans.  The  plunder  of  the  Perfian  camp  was 
ithmenfe.  This  decifive  victory,  which  from  that 
period  fecured  the  liberties  of  Greece  a^ainft  the 
power  of  the  Porfians,  was  fonght  on  the  2  id 
September  A.  A.  C.  479,  the  fame  day  that  the 
Vol.  XVH.  Past  IJ. 
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Greeks  obtained  another  important  victory  af 
Mycale.  (SeejMrcALB,  N°  x.)  The  Greeks,  itf 
memory. of  it,  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Eteutberiuti 
and  instituted  the  games  caRed  Eleuthbsia* 
Platsra  was  taken  by  the  Thcbans,  after  a  famous 
fiege  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war} 
and  afterwards  deft royed  by  the  Spartans*  A<  A*iC< 
417.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but 
is  now  in  ruins.  Herodot.  Pauf.  Pint.  See. 

PLAT2EANS,  the  people  of  Plata*.  They 
were  greatly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  and  lent 
them  1000  men,  when  Greece  Was  invaded  by 
Darius's  general  Datis. 

PLATALEA,  the  Spoonbill,  id  Ornithology, 
a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  gratis*.  The 
beak  is  plain,  and  dilates  towards  the  point  into 
an  orbicular  form ;  the  feet  have  three  toes,  and 
are  half  palmated.  See  Plate  CCLXXIY.  There 
are  three  fpecies  diftinguilued  by  their  colour; 
and  three  varieties : 

1.  Platalba  ajaJ a,  the  rdfeate  fpoonbilt,  is  but 
a  little  lefs  than  the  white,  N°  a.  Tbe  bill  is  marked 
all  round  with  a  furrow  parallel  to  the  edge*  and  is 
of  a  greyilh  white  colour,  lb  tranfparent  as  to  fliow 
the  ramification  of  the  blood-veffels  belonging  to 
it  t  the  forehead  is  of  a  whitifli  colour  between  the 
bill  and  eyes  and  throat  ;  the  plumage  if  a  fine 
rofe-colour,  deepeft  on  the  wings;  the  legs  are 
grey,  the  claws  blacktfh,  and  the  toes  have  mem. 
branes,  as  in  the  next  fpecies.  Tbe  variety  of  this 
fpecies  is  entirely  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  having 
a  collar  of  black  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; 
the  irides  are  red.  Mr  Latham  imagines  it  is  the 
rofeate  in  full  plumage.  It  is  laid  to  be  of  a  blackirti 
chefnut  the  firft  year ;  becomes  rofe-coloured  the 
fecond,  and  of  a  deep  fcarlet  the  third*  It  Uvea 
on  fmall  filh. 

a.  PLATALIA  LtVCO*.ODlAtth9  white fpoonldl/, 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  heron,  but  fomewhat  fborter 
in  tbe  neck  and  legs.  Tbe  bill  is  more  than  hatf 
a  foot  long,  and,  like  that  of  the  reft  of  tbe  genus, 
is  fhaped  like  a  fpoon ;  the  colour  of  the  bill  is 
very  various,  being  in  'fome  birds  black,  in  others 
brown,  and  fomctimes  fpotted  ;  from  the  bafs  to 
two  thirds  of  its  length  feveral  indentations  croft 
it,  tbe  riling  parts  of  which  are  of  a  dark  colour  a 
the  toague  is  fliort  and  heart-lhaped,  the  irides 
are  grey,  the  fkin  of  the  lore  round  the  eyes  and 
of  the  throat  is  bare  and  black,  the  plumage  is 
entirely  white,  though  in  fome  fpecimens  tbe 
quills  were  tipped  with  black,  the  legs  are  gene- 
rally either  black  or  of  a  greyilh  brown  colour  1 
between  the  toes  there  is  a  membrane  connected 
to  the  outer  one  as  far  as  the  fecond,  and  to  the 
inner  as  far  as  the  firft  joint.  «•  This  bird  (lays 
Mr  Latham)  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  and  from  the  Ferro  ifles  near  Iceland 
to  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  frequents  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  lea ;  and  has  been  met  with 
on  the  coafts  of  France;  at  ScvenhuT*,  near 
Leyden,  once  in  great  plenty,  annually  breeding 
in  a  wood  there.  The  neft  is  placed  on  high  trees, 
near  the  fea-fide.  The  female  lays  three  or  four 
white  eggs,  powdered  with  a  few  pale  red  fpot*> 
and  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of  an  ben.  They  are  very 
noify  during  breeding  time,  like  our  rooks ;  are 
frldom  found  high  upthe  rivet s.chiefly  frequenting 
tbe  mouths  of  them.  Their  food  is  filh^whicb  they 
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often  take  from  other  birds,  in  the  manner  of  the  five  large  fegroents,  having  the  fide  ones  cut  into 
bald  eagle ;  alfo  muflels  and  «ther  fhell-fifh,  being  two  fmaller,  green  above,  and  pale  underneath ;  and 
found  in  greatcft  numbers  where  thefe  are  plenty ;  long  pendulous  pedunculi,  each  fuftaining  fevcral 
and  they  will  alfo  devour  frogs  and  fnakes,  and  round  heads  of  clofe-fitting  very  Imall  flowers  ; 
even  grafs  and  weeds,  which  grow  in  the  water,  fucccedcd  by  numerous  downy  feeds,  collected 
as  well  as  the  roots  of  reeds.  They  arc  migratory,  into  roond,  rough,  hard  balls.  It  is  a  native  of 
retting. to  the  warr.er  parts  as  the  winter  ap-  AGa  and  many  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  grows  in 
proachea,  and  are  rarely  teen  in  England.  Their  great  plenty  in  the  L-v^nt.  The  varieties  of  thefe 
flefh  is  faid  to  have  the  flavour  of  a  goofe,  and  is  two  fpocics  are  the  Spani/b  or  middle  plane  tree* 
eaten  by  fpme,  and  the  young  birds  have  been  hiving  remarkably  large  leaves  of  3  or  5  narrower 
thought  good  food.  By  many  authors  they  arc  fegments;  and  the  tn»plt-leaved plane  tree,  having 
called  prlieons"  The  two  varieties  of  this  Ipccics  fmaller  leaves,  fo:newn.«t  located  into  5  tegmenta, 
are  equal  in  fize  to  the  rofea.te  fpecies.  The  bill  refembling  the  maple  tree  leaf. — A;l  thefe  elegant 
of  thefirft  is  teddilh  ;  the  plumage  moftly  white;  trees  are  of  a  hardy  temperature,  fo  as  u  profper 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  partiy  white  and  partly  here  in  any  common  foil  and  1  xpoftire  in  our  open 
black,  and  ti  e  legs  reddilh.  Th-  plumage  of  the  plantations,  &c.  and  arc  fame  of  the  moft  delirable 
other  is  entirely  white,  not  excepting  even  the  trees  of  the  deciduous  tribe.  They  were  in  fibular 
quills.  It  has  a  creft  of  feathers  whofe  webs  are  elteem  among  the  ancients  of  the  eaft,  for  their 
very  loofe,  and  feparated  from  one  another ;  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  the  delightful  fhade 
bill  is  of  a  rufous  grey  colour,  having  red  edges,  they  afforded  by  their  noble  foliage.  The  leaves 
and  the  legs  arc  of  a  dull  pale  red.  They  both  commonly  ;xpand  in  May,  and  fail  off  early  in 
inhabit  the  Pi.uipphi-  Hands.  autumn  ;  and  the  flowers  appear  in  fpring,  a  little 

3.  Platalka  pigmea,  the  dwarf fpoonbill,  is  before  the  leaves,  being  fucceeded  by  feeds,  which 
about  the  li/e  of  a  fparrow.  The  bill  is  black,  in  fine  feafons ■  frequently  ripen  here  in  September, 
longer  :han  the  head,  Hat  at  the  end,  and  nearly  Thefe  fine  trees  are  Angularly  fitted  for  all  orna- 
of  a  rhomboidai  form  ;  the  angles  and  tcp  of  the  mental  plantations.  Tln-ir  ftraight  growth,  regular 
upper  mandible  are  white,  the  tongue  is  fmooth,  branching  heads,  and  the  lofty  Mature  they  attain, 
the  body  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath,  the  together  with  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  their 
quills  h.-.ve  white  fiiafts,  the  tail  is  rounded,  fhort,  luxuriant  leaves,  render  them  extremely  defirabtc 
and  of  a  browni IK  white  colour ;  the  feet  have  four  furniture  to  adorn  avenues,  lawns,  parks,  and 
toes,  are  cloven,  and  the  daws  are  pointed.  It  woods;  fomc  difpofed  in  ranges,  fome  as  finglc 
inhabits  Surinam  and  Guiana.  ftandards,  others  in  clumps,  fomc  in  groves,  &e. 

PLATAMONE,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  They  are  mod  excellent  for  fhadc ;  for  no  tree  is 
in  Moldavia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jenicoro,  44  better  calculated  to  defend  us  from  the  heat  in 
miles  SSE.  of  Edefla.  ,  fummer,  by  its  noble  fpreading  foliage,  and  to 

(i.l  *  PLATA N£.  »./.  [platanet  Fr.  plat  anus,  admit  the  fun's  rays  more  freely  in  winter,  on 
Latin.]    The  plane  tree. —  account  of  the  diftancc  of  its  branches,  which  is 

The  platan*  round,  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  leaves. 

The  carver  holm,  the  mapple  fcldom  inward  They  may  alfo  be  employed  in  the  collection  of 
found.  Spen/er.   foreft  trees,  in  woods,  to  grow  up  to  timber,  in 

I  efpied  thee,  fair  and  tall,  which  cafe  they  will  alfo  prove  advantageous  in 

Under  a  platane.  Milton,   time.   In  fhort,  they  claim  the  attention  of  every 

(«.)  Platane.   SccPlatanus.  one  concerned  in  plantations  of  every  kind.  The 

PLATANI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  rifes  near  propagation  of  thefe  trees  is  by  feed,  layers,  and 
Cailro  Nuovoj  and  ruo*  into  the  fca  10  miles  foutb  cuttings.  The  feeds  frequently  ripen  in  thefe  parts, 
of,  Sacco.  and  are  alfa  procured  from  other  countries,  and 

PLATANIUS,  a  river  of  Boeotia.  Pauf.  may  be  obtained  of  the  nurferymcn  or  feedfmen. 

PLATANUS,  the  Plane-tree;  a  genus  of  the  The  beft  feafon  for  fuwing  them  is  autumn,  if  they 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monaecia  clafs  can  be  then  procured.  Choofe  a  fomewhat  fhady 
of  plants,  and,  in  the  natural  method  ranking  in  moift  foil ;  and  having  dug  the  ground,  and  raked 
the  50th  order,  Amoitau*.  There  are  two  fpecies;  it  fine,  form  it  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  and  either 
j.  Platanus  occidentals,  occidental,  or  fcatter  the  feed3  evenly  on  the  furface,  and  rake 
wjlcm  plane  tree,  rifes  with  a  ftraight  fmooth  them  in,  or  prcvioufly  with  the  back  of  a  rake 
Hem,  to  a  great  height,  branching  widely  round,  turn  the  earth  off  the  furface  near  half  an  inch 
It  has  lobated  leaves,  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  from  deep  into  the  alleys;  then  fow  the  feed,  and  directly, 
9  or  10  to  11  or  14  broad,  divided  into  three  large  with  the  rake  turned  the  proper  way,  draw  the 
lobes,  with  very  fmall  flowers,  collected  into  round  earth  evenly  over  the  feeds,  and  trim  the  furface 
heads,  fucceeded  by  round  rough  balls  of  feed,  fmooth ;  many  of  the  plants  will  rife  in  fpring, 
It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  and  probably  may  not  till  the  fpring  following. 
Atnriica;  where  it  attains  an  enormous  fize,  and  When  they  are  one  or  two  years  old  plant  them 
is  remarkable  for  having  its  ftem  all  of  an  equal  out  in  nurfcry  rows,  two  or  three  feel  aiunder,  and 
girth  for  a  conftderable  length ;  fome  trees  being  about  half  that  diftance  in  the  lines;  to  remain  till  of 
8  or  9  yards  in  circumference,  which,  when  felted,  a  proper  fize  for  final  tranfplantation.  The  method 
afforded  *o  loads  of  wood.  of  propagation  by  layers  is  commonly  practifed 

1.  Platanvs  or i  ENTALis,  oriental  or  enftent   in  the  nurferies,  in  default  of  feed,  and  by  which 
plane  tree,  rifes  with  a  very  ftraight  fmooth    they  rooft  readily  grow ;  for  which  purpofer  fomc 
branching  ftcm  to  a  great  height.  It  has  palmated    flout  plants  for  ftools  muft  be  planted,  which  in  a 
leaves,  6  or  8  inches  long  and  as  broad,divided,into   year  after  mull  bo  Leaded  down  near  the  bottom, 
5  that 
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taat  they  may  throw  out  many  flioots  near  the  horfe 


TLA 


Lou. 


,  <      .   ■      .:  <•";  T~'  "*tl  uor«;  but  great  care  and  preparation  is  to  he 

^timoffS; llke  '?lCTlbl''  ^      <*>  P""'  in  P°8»phr.  »  tow»  of  Upper 

Autumn  w  the  beft  feafon ;  at  foon  as  the  leaf  falls, 
choofe  ftrong  young  (boots,  and  plant  thttn  in  a 
mraft  foil;  many  of  them  will  grow,  and  make 
tolerable  plants  by  next  autumn.  To  continue  the 
drftmaion  of  the  varieties  more  equally,  thev 
ftould be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cutting. ; 
f  ea>8    n  °m        thofc  °f  the  refP«#ive 

Pe(VV™nATnlw\'      r-         *    .  co.m  01  nnpaui.,,1,  iw.iv  a  rvK.ur.U:))  ;  6'.  u.ilr,  wc!t 

or  ^  if  ANU\  in  rardenmg,  a  border  of  Old  Cape  Francois.  The  environs  abound  with 
SrErre  duel?)'  ^L?  ?*  fid&  °f  8  whence  the  name  Before 

Ta 7hZ  TJ ^d  WUh  bo.x» &c'  the  ,ate  horro«-B  commuted  by  the  French  and 

fer\&  lintel,  wTert  *Z~Z*%^V!£.3£5?  *  ^  ^  «»  « 

much  marked.  *  <r-'  n 

fi\*PT  ATP  -  rr*j  .   r»  ^  L     *  *•  "late.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    t.  To 

t  A  L^  ^tZLTiL  T  .     Ut5h  5  Fr/)  with  Pl»«e»— The  doors  are  cunoufly  cut 

As  X^drootTZ^  inandswere  had  a  marble  Wcafe;  afterwards  they  had  gilded 

??Al"U'  d!°P*  from. hM  P«*«.  ones,  or  rather  plated  with  gold.  Arbuthuct.  %. 


ESE.  of  Cammtn,  and  as  S.  of  Colberg.' 
S3,  o.  E.  Ferro.   Lat.  S3-  49-  N. 

U-)  Plate,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St  Do- 
mingo, on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Noith  Peninfula. 
Lou.  75>  40.  W.  of  Paris.   Lat.  io.  16.  N. 

(5.)  Plate,  Monte  De,  a  mountainous  diftricl 
near  the  centre  of  Hifpaniohr,  towards  the  E. 
(6.)  Plats,  Post  Db,  a  fea-port  on  the  north 
"  "f  Hifpaniola,  near  a  mountain ;  66  mites  weft 


coaft 


—Make  a  p/a/e ,  and  bumifh  it  as  they  do  ir  r 
^^Thecenfersof  rebelKous  Corah,  &c.  were, 
oy  L,od  s  mandate,  made  plates  for  the  covering  of 
the  holy  altar.  JPW*.-A  leaden  bullet  (hot  from 
one  of  thefe  guns,  the  fpace  of  to  paces,  will  be 
beaten  into  a  thm         Wilkins.—The  cetifcrs  of 
thefe  wretches  were  appointed  to  be  beaten  into 
broad  plates,  and  fattened  upon  the  altar.  South*— 
Eternal  deities ! 
Who  write  whatever  time  fhall  bring  to  pafs 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brafs.  Drtd 
.%.  Armour  of  plates.  


To  arm  with  plates.— 

Plate  fin  with  gold, 
And  the  ftrong  lance  of  juftice  hurtlefs  breaks. 

Shah. 

Marfhal,  afk  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ?  Shah. 

Old  warriors  turned 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton. 
5.  To  beat  into  lamina:  or  plates. — 

The  mifer  will  hrf  empty  palace  lend. 
Set  wide  his  doors,  adorned  with  plated  bfafs. 

Dtjden. 


With  their  force  they  pierced  both        and  -Iff  .  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  an  uner£ 


Spenfer. 


mail. 

3.  \  Vlata%  Spanifh.]   Wrought  filver  

And  leaving  plate. 
Do  drink  in  flone  of  higher  rate.     Ben  Jon/on. 
—The  Turks  entered  into  the  trenches  fo  far,  that 
they  carried  away  the  plat*.  Knolles's  Hiflory.— 
A  table  flood 
Yet  well  wrought  plafe  ftrove  to  conceal  the 


wood. 


thicknefs,  which  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform 
colour,  fhould  be  Hit  into  threads-  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  with  the  plate,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  every 
thread  Ihould  not  keep  its  colour.  Newton. 

*  PLATEN,  n.f.  Among  printers,  the  flat  part 
of  the  prefs,  whereby  the  imprrffion  is  made. 

<i.)  *  PLATFORM,  n.f.  [plat,  flat,  Fr.  and 
form.]    1.  Thelketch  of  any  thing  horizontally 


oey,  that  but  now  for  hooour  and  for  plate 
Made  the  fea  blufh  with  blood,  reftgn  their  hale. 

a.  .  ^     ...  Waller. 

At  yourdefert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  firtt  courfe  was  all  fcrved  up  in  plate. 

™,  King. 
What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinfic  weight ; 
All  more  is  but  the  fafhion  of  the  plate.  Toune 
A.  [Plat,  Ft.  piatta,  Italian.]  A  fmall  mallow  vefiel 
ot  metal  on  which  meat  is  eaten. — 

Afcanius  this  obferved,  and,  fmiling,  faid, 


Cowley,   delineated ;  the  ichnography.— When  the  work. 


men  began  to  lay  the  platform  at  Chalcedon, 
eagles  conveyed  their  lines  to  the  other  lide  of 
the  ftreight.  Sandys' s  Jatirney.  a.  A  place  laid  out 
alter  any  model. — 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  jutt  reflects  the  other. 

Pope. 

3.  A  level  place  before  a  fortification.— 

WheTC  was  this  i 
—Upon  the  platform  where  we  watch.  Sbai. 

4.  A  fcheme ;  a  plan.— Their  minds  and  alfeftiona 


<i^(.  ,„„,i,  \C    ,  '  — — 1  "".....p,  4.  n.  luicrac  •,  a  pian. —  i  neir  mincis  and  aitections 

hVpLATP  VviP  ^"^jfcjfBwefcd.l)^.  were  nnirerfally  bent,  even  againft  all  the  ordera 

eanreft  th  T.     1  'W,k  U[ed.b2  fi°/i{mcn  ir*  ajlli  lj»w«  therein  this  church  is  founded,  confor- 

whTch  was  S^SlfT       •  ^J?™*"  r~"  *  mab,e  to  the^ri.  of  Geneva.  Hooher.-l  have 

JL 11  ,     torme»y  o"en  a  piece  of  elegant  filver  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by  preceot 

Pulch  bowl    hP?^  ^  kit,ChCn,'            «P  or  w/j?/a^.--They  who  take  in  [he  enth-e 

?crS  tr rl'n^f  'VT*  ",m°ft  Ul,,rerfa,|y  con"  PW0™*  *Dd  fee  the'eharn  which  runs  through 

»  d£  h  «  Pl    /'  The  winning  a  plate  or  purfc  the  whole,  will  difcern  how  thefe  propofitions 

«  Dot  the  work  of  a  few  days  to  the  owner  of  Uic  flow  from  them.  H'ocdwtrd. 

$1  m  m  in  a  (t.)  Platform 
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(t.)  Platform,  in  architecture,  it  a  row  cf  for  ufc  or  for  ornament.  It  is  (aid  to  hare  been 

beams  which  fupport  the  Umber- work  of  a  roof,  invented  by  a  fpur-maker,  not  for  (how,  but  for 

and  lie  on  the  top  of  a  wall  where  the  entablature  real  utility.  Till  then  the  more  elegant  fpurs  in 

ought  to  be  railed.   This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  common  ufe  were  made  of  folid  filver,  and  from 

kind  of  terrace,  or  broad  fmooth  open  walk,  at  the  the  flexibility  of  that  metal  they  were  liable  to  be 

top  of  a  building,  from  whence  a  fair  profpea  bent  into  inconvenient  forms  by  the  fbghteft 

may  be  taken  of  the  adjacent  country.   Hence  an  accident.   To  remedy  Jbis  defect,  a  workman  at 

edifice  is  faid  to  be  covered  with  a  platform,  when  Birminpham  contrived  to  make  the  branches  of  a 

it  is  flat  at  top,  and  has  no  ridge.   Moft  of  the  pair  of  fpurs  hollow,  and  to  611  that  hollow  with 

oriental  buildings  were  thus  covered,  as  were  all  a  (lender  rod  of  fteel  or  iron^  Finding  this  a 

thofe  of  the  ancients.   It  is  aftonifoing,  that  the  great  improvement,  and  being  defirous  to  add 

tifelefs  and  inconvenient  mode  of  the  ridged  roofs,  cheapness  to  utility,  he  continued  to  make  the 

which  are  fo  often  attended  with  fatal  accidents,  hollow  larger,  and  of  courfe  the  iron  thicker  and 

foould  ever  have  become  fo  general  as  they  now  thicker,  till  at  lafl  he  difcovered  the  means  of 

are  in  Europe.  coating  an  iron  fpnr  with  filver,  in  fuch  a  manner 

(3.)  Platfohm,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  eleva-  as  to  make  it  equally  elegant  with  thofe  which 

tion  of  earth,  on  which  cannon  are  placed  to  fire  were  made  wholly  of  that  metal.   The  invention 

on  the  enemy;  fucb  are  the  mounts  in  the  middle  of  waa  quickly  applied  to  other  purpofes,  and  to 

purtins.  On  the  ramparts  there  is  always  a  platform,  numberlefs  utenfils  which  were  formerly  made  of 

where  the  cannon  are  mounted.   It  is  made  by  brafs  or  iron  are  now  given  the  ftrength  of  thde 

the  heaping  up  of  earth  on  the  rampart,  or  by  an  .  metals,  and  the  elegance  of  filver,  for  a  fmall 


arrangement  of  madriers,  rifing  infenfibly,  for  the 
cannon  to  roll  on,  either  in  a  cafe-mate  or  on  attack 
in  the  outworks.  All  practitioners  are  agreed,  that 
no  foot  can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  can 


additional  ex  pence.  The  filver  plate  is  generally 
made  to  adhere  to  the  bafer  metal  by  means  of 
folder*,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  fifi  and  the 
bard,  or  the  tin  and  fiver  folders.   The  former  of 


be  placed  on  a  folid  platform  |  for  if  the  platform   theft-  confifts  of  tin  alone,  the  latter  generally  of 
ftakes  with  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  powder,  the 
piece  mu ft  likewife  foake,  which  will  alter  its 
direction,  and  render  the  foot  uncertain. 

[4.)  Platform,  or  Orlop,  in  a  man  of  war, 
is  a  place  on  the  lower  deck,  abaft  the  main  mart, 
between  it  and  the  cockpit,  and  round  about  the 


three  parts  of  filver  and  one  of  brafs.  When  a 
buckle,  for  inftance,  is  to  be  plated  by  means  of 
the  foft  folder,  the  ring,  before  it  is  bent,  is  firft 
tinned,  and  then  the  filver  plate  is  gently  hammered 
upon  it,  the  hammer  employed  being  always 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth.   The  filver  now 


main  capftan,  where  proviGon  is  made  for  the  forms,  asit  were,  a  mould  to  the  ring.and  whatever 
wounded  men  in  timr  of  aclion.  of  it  is  not  intended  to  be  ufed  is  cut  off.  This 

*  PLATICK  Aspect.  In  aftrolopy,  is  a  ray  caft  mould  is  faftened  to  the  ring  0/  the  buckle  by  two 
from  one  planet  to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  or  three  cramps  of  fmall  iron  wire;  after  which 
the  orbit  of  jts  own  light.  Bailey.  the  buckle,  with  the  plated  fide  under  mo  ft,  is  laid 

( 1.)  PLATINA, Bartholomew  Sacclii,  or  Philip,  upon  a  plate  of  iron  fufficiently  hot  to  melt  the 
as  others  call  him,  a  learned  Italian  hiftorian,  born  tin,  but  not  the  filver.  The  buckle  is  then  covered 
in  14a  1,  at  Piedena,  a  village  between  Cremona  with  powdered  refin,  or  anointed  with  turpentine; 
and  Mantua.  He  firft  embraced  a  military  life,  but  and,  left  there  foould  be  a  deficiency  of  tin,  a 
afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  literature.  He  went  fmall  portion  of  rolled  tin  is  likewife  melted  on 
to  Rome  under  Calixtus  III.  about  1456}  was  it.  The  buckle  is  now  taken  off  with  tpngs,  and 
introduced  to  Cardinal  Beflarion,  obtained  fome  commonly  laid  on  a  bed  of  fand,  where  the  plate 
pepefices  from  Pius  II.  and  was  appointed  apofto-  and  the  ring,  while  the  folder  is  yet  in  a  ftate  of 
lical  abbreviator.  Paul  II.  fucceedinp,  abolifhed  fufion,  are  more  clofely  comprefled  by  a  fmart 
the  offices  of  all  the  abbreviators.  Platlna  com-  ftroke  with  a  block  of  wood.  The  buckle  is 
plained  to  the  Pope,  and  requefted  to  be  judged  afterwards  bent  and  finifoed.  Sometimes  the 
by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota.  Paul  gave  him  a  melted  tin  is  poured  into  the  filver  mould,  which 
haughty  rrpulfe;  Platina  wrote  to  him,  which  Paul  has  been  previoufly  rubbed  over  with  fome  flux, 
ponfidered  as  an  acl  of  rebellion,  and  put  him  in  The  buckle  Ting  is  then  put  among  the  melted 
prifon,  where  be  fuffered  great  hardfoips  for  four  tin,  and  the  plating  6nifocd.  This  is  called  by 
months,  when  he  was  liberated,  but  forbid  to  leave  the  workmen  filing  up.  When  the  hard  folder 
Rome.  After  this  he  was  again  imprifoned  with  is  employed,  the  procefs  is  in  many  refpc&ft 
many  others,  on  fufpicion  of  a  plot,  and  put  to  the  different.  Before  the  plate  is  fitted  to  the  iron 
rack.  The  plot  being  found  ianaginary,  he  was  or  other  metal,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  folution 
pext  accuied  of  herefy.  All  this  perfecution  he  is  of  borax,  Stripes  of  filver  are  placed  along  the 
faid  to  have  fuffered  tor  afluming  the  name  of  Cal-  joinings  of  the  plate ;  and,  inftead  of  two  or  three 
fimoihuj.  See  Name,  $  II.  a.  Sixtus  IV.  fucceed-   cramps,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  the  whole  is  wrapped 

round  with  fmall  wire;  the  folder  and  joinings 
are  again  rubbed  with  the  borax,  and  the  whole 
put  into  a  charcoal  fire  till  the  folder  be  in  fufion. 
When  taken  out  the  wire  is  ipftantly  removed,  the 
plate  is  cleaned  by  the  application  of  fome  acid, 
and  afterwards  made  fmooth  by  the  ftrokes  of  a 
hammer. 

(a.)  Plating,  French,  is  when  filver  leaf  is 
burniflied  on  a  piece  of  metal  in  a  certain  degree 

of 


ing  Paul,  in  1467,  appointed  piatina  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library ;  in  which  ft  (tion  he  lived  very 
•happily  till  1481,  when  he  died  «f  the  plapuc.  He 
was  author  of  feveral  works,  of  which  the  moft 
famous  is  his  Hi/hry  of  the  Popes. 

is.)  Platina,  or  Platinum.  Sec  Plati- 
num. 

( 1.)  PLATING,  part.  n.f.  is  the  art  of  covering 
aafer  metals  with  a  thin  plate  of  filver  either 
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of  heat.  When  filver  is  diffblved  in  aquafortis,  quer  and  Beaume  melted  fmail  particles  of  k  by  S 
and  precipitated  upon  another  metal,  the  procefs  blow-pipe,  and  Lavoifier  by  expofing  them  on  red 
it  called  silver  inc.  hot  charcoal  to  a  ftream  of  oxygen  gas.   It  may, 
(3.)  Plating,  Metal,  is  when  a  bar  of  film1  indeed,  be  melted  without  difficuky  when  com- 
and  copper  are  taken  of  at  lead  one  equal  fide,  blned  or  mixed  with  other  bodies,  hot  then  it  re 
The  equil  fides  are  made  fmooth,  and  the  two  not  in  a  Rate  of  purity.  Piece* of  platinum,  when 
bars  fattened  together  by  wire  wrapped  round  heated  to  whitenefs,  may  be  welded  together  br 
them.    Thefe  bars  are  then  fweated  in  a  charcoal  hammering,  in  the  fame  manner  tan  hot  iron.  This 
fire;  and  after  fweatinp,  they  adhere  as  clofely  metal  is  not  in  the  fmaHeft  degree  altered  by  the 
together  as  if  they  were  foldered.   After  this  action  of  air  or  water."                  '  - 
they  arc  flattened  into  a  plate  between  two  rollers,  (*.)  Platinum,  alloy  of.  "  When  gold  and 
■when  the  copper  appears  on  one  fide  and  the  fil-  platinum  are  expbfed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  they  corn- 
ier on  the  other.   This  fort  of  plate  ts  named  bine,  and  form  an  alloy  of  gold  and  p4atinum.  If 
plated  metal.  the  platinum  exceed  one  17th  of  the  gold,  the  oo» 
(1.)  PLATINUM,  or  Platina,  the  moft  pre-  lour  of  the  alloy  is  much  paler  than  gold ;  but  If 
ciousof  all  the  metals  excepting  gold,  and  by  it  be  under  one"i  7th,  the  colour  of  the  gold  is  not 
iome  even  reckoned  fuperior  to  it.  Dr  Thomfon,  fenflWy  altered.   Neither  is  there  any  alteration 
( in  his        of  Cbem.  vol.  1.  p.  91.)  fays,  **  Gold  in  the  ductility  of  the  gold."  '■ 
has  been  always  in  high  eftimation,  on  account  of  (3^  Platin-vm,  ox  id*  of.   '«  Pratinom  (fays 
its  fcarcity,  beauty, ductility, and  indeftructibility ;  Dr  Thomfon,)  cannot  be  combined  with  oxygen, 
but  Platinum,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  a  few  of  and  converted  into  ah  oxide  by  the  ftrongrfl  artU 
thefe  qualities,  is  certainly  far  fuperior  in  others."  ficial  heat  to  which  it  has  been  poffible  to  expofe 
See  Chemistry,  Index;  Metallurgy,  Partll.  it.   Platinum,  indeed,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  ia 
SeS.  II.  and  Mineralogy,  Part  II.  Cbap.  VII.  brought  from  America,  may  be  partially  oxy dated 
Ord.  II.  Part  III.  Chap.  IV.  §  IL  and  Cbap.  V.  §  by  expafure  to  a  violent  beat,  as  numerous  expe- 
».  "  It  was  unknown,  (adds  the  learned  doctor)  riments  have  proved ;  but  in  that  ftate  it  ia  not 
as  a  diftinct  metal  before  175a.   It  has  hitherto  pure,  but  combined  with  a  quantity  of  iron.  It 
been  found  only  in  America,  in  Choco  in  Pent,  cannot  be  doubted,  however .  that,  if  we  could 
and  in  the  mine  of  Santa  near  Cartbagena.  It  was  fubject  it  to  a  fufficient  heat,  platinum  would 
unknown  in  Europe  till  Mr  Wood  brought  foma  burn  and  be  oxidated  like  other  metals  j  Por  when 
of  it  from  Jamaica,  in  1741.  In  1748  it  was  no-  Van  Marum  expofed  a  wire  of  platinum  to  the 
ticed  by  Don  Antonio  De  (Jlloa,  a  Spanifh  ma-  action  of  his  powerful  electrical  machine,  it  burnt 
thematician  t— feveral  papers  on  it  were  publifhed  with  a  faint  white  flame,  and  was  diffipated  into 
by  Dr  Watfon  in  the  46th  vol.  of  the  Pbilof.  Tranf.  a  fpecies  of  duft,  which  proved  to  be  the  oxide  of 
Thefe  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  platinum.    This  metal  may  be  oxidated  in  any 
moft  eminent  chemifts.   In  1752,  Mr  Scheffer  of  ■  quantity,  by  boiling  it  in  16  times  its  weight  of 
Sweden  publifhed  the  firft  accurate  examination  -  nitro-mnriatic  acid.  The  acid  diflblves  it,  and  a£> 
^  its  properties.  He  proved  it  to  be  a  new  me-  fumes  firft  a  yellow,  and  afterwards  a  deep  red, 
tal,  approaching  very  much  to  the  nature  of  gold,  or  rather  brown  colour.   On  the  addition  of  lime 
and  therefore  gave  it  the  name  of  aurum  album,  to  the  folution,  a  yellow  powder  falls  to  the  hot- 
white  told.   Dr  Lewis  publifhed  a  ftill  more  com-  torn.   This  powder  is  the  oxide  of  platinum.  Ita 
plete  let  of  experiments  on  it,  in  1734.   Soon  af-  properties  have  not  been  examined  with  fufficient 
ter  diflertations  were  publifhed  on  it  by  Margraf,  accuracy.  It  feems  to  contain  but  a  fmall  pro* 
Macqutr  and  Beanme ;  Button,  Tillet,  and  Mor-  portion  of  oxygen ;  probably  not  more  than  0*07. 
veau;  Sickingen;  Bergman;  and  more  lately  by  This  oxide  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen 
Muffin,  Pofichkin,  and  Morveau,"  Sec.  "  Platinum,  driven  off,  by  expofing  it  to  a  violent  heat." 
when  pure,  is  of  a  white  colour  like  filver,  but  not  (4-)  Platinum,  Phosphcrbt  or.  See  Phos- 
fo  bright.   To  this  colour  (the  dodor  adds  in  a  rauaET,  N°  13. 

note) it  owes  its  name.  Plata  in  Spanifh  \§Jlver,  (5.)  Platinum,  quantities  of,  found  ma- 
and  platina,  little  fik*r,  was  the  name  firft  given  tive.  In  the  PAyfeal  Journal  for  Nov.  1785,  we 
to  the  metal.  Bergman  changed  it  into  Platinum,  are  told,  that  a  native  piece  of  platina  was  found 
that  the  Latin  names  of  all  the  metals  might  have  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure,  and  almoft  as  large  as  a 
the  fame  termination  and  gender.  It  had  been,  pigeon's  egg,  which  was  depofitcd  in  the  Royal 
however,  called  platinum  by  Luanzus  long  be-  Society  of  Bifcay.  M.  de  Buffon  fays,  that  M  a 
fore."  **  It  has  no  tafte  nor  fmell.  Its  hardnefs  perfon  of  credit  had  a  flu  red  htm  that  platina  ia 
is  8.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  after  being  hammered,  fometimes  found  in  large  mattes ;  and  that  he  had 
1813*000;  lb  that  it  ia  by  far  the  heavieft  body  feen  a  lump  of  it  weighing  no  lefs  than  *o lb.  which 
known.  It  is  exceedingly  dufiile  and  malleable;  had  not  been  melted,  but  taken  m  that  ftate  out 
it  may  be  hammered  out  into  very  thin  plates,  and  of  the  mine  "  As  to  the  fmall  particles,  they  are 
drawn  into  Wires  not  exceeding  one  1940th  of  an  of  a  whiter  colour  than  iron,  with  a  fmooth  fur- 
inch  in  diameter.  In  thefe  properties  it  is  proba-  lace.  Their  figure  is  generally  of  an  oblong  form, 
bl  v  inferior  to  gold,  but  it  feems  to  furpafs  all  the  very  flat,  rounded  in  the  edge,  and  has  been  a fieri* 
other  metals.  Its  tenacity  is  fucb,  that  a  wire  of  bed  to  the  hammering  of  the  mills  in  which  the 
platinum  t4s  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  fup-  gold  is  amalgamated.  The  heterogeneous  fub- 
porting  a  weight  of  497 lb.  without  breaking.  It  fiances  with  which  the  platina  is  generally  mixed 
is  the  moft  infufible  of  all  the  metals,  and  cannot  are  particles  of  gold,  grains  of  quartz  or  cryftal, 
be  melted,  in  any  quantity  at  leaft,  by  the  firong-  fome  land  of  a  brownifh  hue,  and  fome  duft  of  a 
eft  artificial  heat,  which  cm  be  produced.  Mac-  dark  colour  obedient  to  the  magnet,  and  which 
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feems  to  be  fragments  of  other  irregular  dark-co-  Ieable,  and  deofer  than  gold.   It  was  in  1773  and 
loured  particles,  which  referable  pieces  of  emery  1774  that  M.  de  Lifle  effected  this,  by  diffolvtng 
or  load-done.    Dr  Ingenhoufz,  however,  fays,  crude  platina  in  aqua  regia,  precipitating  it  from 
that  every  particle,  even  of  fome  fine  platina  which  the  acid  menftruum  by  fal  ammoniac,  and  by  fu- 
he  examined,  obeyed  the  magnet  more  or  lefs,  ex-  fing  this  precipitate,  without  addition,  in  a  double 
ceptiog  fome  that  were  tranfparent  and  (tony ;  crucible,  expo  led  to  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  forge- 
and  that  tbefe  were  all  magnets  in  t hemfelves,  or  fire  excited  by  double  bellows.    M.  Morveau  re- 
that  each  of  tbefe  particles  had  two  poles,  which  peated  the  experiment,  and  found  that  he  could 
be  could  change  at  pleafure  by  magnetic  balls.  In  melt  the  precipitate  with  feveral  fluxes  ;  he  found 
about  i%  lb.  weight  of  platina  which  was  brought  like  wife  that  by  means  of  white  glafs,  borax,  and 
from  Spaniflj  America,  M.  Magellan  found  not  charcoal,  he  could  melt  even  crude  platina,  and 
only  a  large  quantity  of  ferruginous  fond,  but  .could  allay  together  platina  and  fteel  in  various 
many  pieces  of  vegetable  ftalks,  a  number  of  feeds,  proportions.   M.  de  Sickengen  was  the  inventor 
and  fome  very  fmall  red  cryftals  like  nibies.  Thefe  of  another  method:  he  diflolved  his  platina  in 
cryftals  being  feat  to  M.  Achard  of  Berlin,  he  tried  aqua  regia,  and  precipitated  the  iron  by  the  pruf- 
them  as  far  as  their  minutenefs  and. fmall  quantity  fiat  of  potaf*.    In  evaporating  this  liquor  he  ob- 
would  permit,  and  at  laft  concluded  that  they  tained  fmall  octahedral  cryftals  of  the  colour  of 
really  were  rubies  J                 •  ,  "  rubies ;  which,  being  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat, 
(6.)  Platinum,  various  discoveries,  ma-  yielded  a  metal  which  bore  eafily  the  ftroke  of  the 
nufactuae*,  AMD  USES  of.   Dr  Lewis  found  hammer,  which  could  be  readily  drawn  into  wire, 
that  copper  was  much  improved  by  allaying  it  and  was  extremely  malleable.    In  attempting  to 
with  platina  in  certain  proportions;  and  that  equal  refine  platina  by  the  dry  way,  cupellation  was  a 
parts  of  platina  and  brats  formed  a  compound  method  to  which  the  chemifts  early  had  recoude ; 
not  fubject  to  tarnnli,  and  which  might  be  era-  but,  notwithstanding  their  utmoft  endeavours,  it 
ployed  with  great  advantage  for  the  fpeculums  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs  which 
of  telefcopes.   Bcfides  allying  it  with  the  differ-  could  have  been  wifhed.    Meff,  Macquer  and 
ent  metals,  it  was  an  object  equally  interefting  Beaume  kept  the  matter  expofed  to  a  violent  fire, 
to  the  chemifts  and  fociety,  that  platina  fhould  about  50  hours  fucceffively :  and  although  their 
be  obtained  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  that  means  platina  was  tarnifhed  and  rough  on  its  furface,  it 
would  be  -contrived  to  render  it  fufible,  malle-  was  internally  white  and  fhining,  and  eafily  fepa- 
able,  and  ductile.   Alter  avail  variety  of  experi-  rable  from  the  cupel,  and  a  little  diminifhed  in 
ments  by  the  moft  eminent  chemifts  in  Europe,  it  weight;  a  certain  proof  that  no  lead  remained  in 
was  found  that  the  moft  effectual  and  advantage-  it.   This  platina  was  alfo  ductile,  and  capable  of 
ous  method  of  feparating  platina  from  gold  was  extenfion  under  the  hammer.  Cupellation,  there- 
founded  on  a  property  which  gold  has*  and  not  fore,  though  not  the  belt,  is  at  leaft  a  certain  me- 
platina,  of  being  capable  of  precipitation  from  thod  of  applying  platina  to  ufe,  and  of  forming  it 
aqua  regia  by  martial  vitriol ;  and  upon  a  proper-  into  utenfils.   What  baa  been  thought  a  prefera- 
ty  which  platina  has,  and  not  gold,  of  being  ca-  blc  method,  is  firft  to  fufe  the  platina  with  arfenic, 
pabie  of  precipitation  from  aqua  regia  by  fal  am-  and  ifter  wards  diffipate  this  laft  metal  by  a  ftrong 
moniac.   When  therefore  we  would  difcover  if  beat :  by  tbefe  means  Achard  and  Rochon  were 
gold  be  allayed  with  platina,  let  it  be  diffolved  in  able  to  obtain  a  pure  platina ;  of  which  the  former 
aqua  regia ;  and  to  this  folution,  which  will  con-  made  fome  fmall  crucibles,  and  the  latter,  by  at- 
tain both  metals,  let  fome  fal  ammoniac  diflolved  laying  it  with  copper  and  tin,  fome  large  mirrors 
in  water  be  added ;  upon  which  the  platina  will  for  reflecting  telefcopes.  Jeanety  of  Paris  has  gone 
be  precipitated  in  form  of  a  brick-coloured  fedi-  ft  ill  farther :  befides  fnuff- boxes,  watch-chains,  and 
merit.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  know  if  a  coffee-pot  of  platina  prepared  by  this  artift,  the 
platina  contain  any  gold,  let  this  platina  be  difTol-  world  has  feen  a  lens  weighing  6  lb.,  a  baU  weigh  - 
ved  in  aqua  regia,  and  to  the  folution  add  a  folu-  ing  olb.,  and  two  bars  19  feet  long,  and  weighing 
tion  of  martial  vitriol  in  water;  upon  which  the  no  left  than  11  lb.  each.   This  gentleman  has  the 
liquor  will  become  turbid,  and  the  gold  will  form  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  wrought  this  metal  in 
a  precipitate  which  may  be  eafily  Separated  by  the  great  way.  The  method  he  employed  was  far 
decanting  and  filtrating  the  liquor.  This  property  from  being  new ;  it  had  been  luggefted  by  Scheffer, 
which  platina  pofiefiea  of  being  precipitated  by  by  Willis,  .by  Margraf,  and  was  afterwards  prac- 
rnartial  vitriol  was  firft  discovered  by  M.  Scheffer.  tiled  by  Achard,  Morvesu,  and  many  others,  bat 
With  refpect  to  the  iron  contained  among  the  who  always  prepared  it  in  very  fmall  quantities, 
platina,  M.  de  Buffon  feparated,  by  means  of  a  In  the  Chemical  Amah  for  July  179a,  the  to! low- 
mag  net,  fix  parts  out  of  feven  of  a  parcel  of  pla-  ing  account  of  it  is  given  by  himfelf.  The  platina 
tina.    Uediftinguifhcd  two  different  matters  in  is  firft  pounded  in  water  to  difcngage  it  from  the 
platina  ;  of  which  one  was  black,  friable,  and  at-  ferruginous  and  other  heterogeneous  particles  that 
tradable  by  magnet*;  and  the  other  coofifted  of  are  mixed  with  it.   **  This  being  done,  I  take 
larger  grains,  was  of  a  livid  white  or  yellowiih  (fays  he)  1  i  lb.  of  platina,  alb.  of  white  arfenic  in 
colour,  much  led  attraclable,  and  was  cxtenfiWe.  powder,  and  1  lb.  of  purified  potafh.    I  mix  the 
Between  tbefe  two  different  matters  were  many  whole:  I  put  a  crucible  in  the  fire  capable  of  coo- 
intermediate  particles,  fome  partaking  more  of  the  taining  about  so  lb.  when  my  furnace  and  01:  in- 
former, and  fome  of  the  latter.   But  the  moft  im-  ble  are  well  heated,  1  throw  into  the  crucible  one 
portant  dtfeovery  concerning  the  Separation  of  3d  of  the  mixture,  and  apply  a  good  heat ;  1  then 
platina  from  other  metals  waa  a  method  of  melt-  add  a  ad  quantity  and  a  3d,  and  fo  on,  always 
ing  it,  by  which  it  became  a  perfect  metal,  mal-  taking  care  at  every  time  to  mix  the  whole  witha 
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rod  of  platina.  I  give  now  a  confiderable  force  to   heat  them  in  a  naked  ftate  (let  cbemffe  a  nud) ; 
:he  fire;  and  when  I  am  certain  that  the  whole  is  and  bringing  them  to  a  fquare  form,  I  hammer 
:ompletely  in  a  ftate  of  fuiion,  I  withdraw  my   them  on  all  fides  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  time  ac- 
:rucible  and  leave  it  to  cool.  After  breaking  it,  I   cording  to  their  bulk."   Such  is  the  procefs  ob~ 
:  nd  a  button  that  is  well  formed  and  attractable   ferved  by  Jeanety  in  ruling  platioa ;  but  he  thinks 
>y  the  magnet.   I  bruife  this  button  into  fmall   that  the  working  of  this  metal  is  fofceptible  of  ftill 
>icces,  and  fufe  it  a  ad  time  in  the  fame  manner :  greater  improvement.  In  178S  it  was  accordingly 
f  this  ad  fufion,  which  it  generally  is,  be  not  fuffi-  propofed  by  fome  of  the  French  chemifts  to  fufe 
:ient  to  effect  the  feparation  of  the  iron  from  the   platina  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  and  phofphoric 
)latina,  I  fufe  it  a  3d  time ;  but  if  I  be  obliged  to  glafs,  and  .-ifterwards  to  expofe  the  phofphure  of 
lo  it  a  3d  time,  I  always  put  two  buttons  toge-   platina  to  a  heat  fufficient  to  volatilize  and  diffipate 
her,  to  fave  at  once  a  crucible  and  charcoal.  This   the  phofphorus.  This  method  fucceeded  very  well 
irft  operation  being  fioifhed,  I  take  a  crucible   with  M.  Pelletier;  but,  betides  being  tedious,  it  is 
vith  a  flat  bottom,  and  of  a  circumference  to  give   difficult  to  feparate  the  laft  portions  of  the  phof- 
o  the  button  about  $\  inches  diameter.    I  make   phorus;  and  as  thefe  operations  are  always  coftly, 
his  cru.  ible  red  hot,  and  throw  into  it  \\  lb.  of  tew  art i its  are  willing  to  undertake  them.    M.  de 
he  platina  which  has  been  already  fufed  with  the   Morveau  has  alfo  fufed  platinum  with  his  vitre- 
irfenic  after  it  was  broken  into  fmall  pieces;  to   ous  flux,  made  of  pounded  glafs,  borax,  and  char- 
his  I  add  a  quantity  of  arfenic  of  the  fame  weight,  coal;  and  Bcaumi  has  advifed  to  fufe  it  with  a 
ind  about  half  a  pound  of  refined  potafh.   I  give  flight  addition  of  lead,  bifmuth,  antimony,  or  ar- 
.0  the  fire  a  considerable  force;,  and  when  I  am   funic,  and  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  the  fire  a  long 
:ertain  that  the  whole  is  completely  in  a  ftate  of  time  to  diffipate  the  metals  which  have  facilitated 
ufioo,  I  withdraw  my  crucible  aud  leave  it  to   the  fufion.    Platinum  may  likewrfe  be  fufed  with 
:ool,  taking  care  always  to  place  it  horizontally,   a  metal  foluble  in  an  acid ;  the  mixture  being  put* 
Jiat  the  button  may  be  of  an  equal  tbicknefr.  Af-   verized,  the  alloyed  metal  may  be  diflblved,  and' 
:er  breaking  the  crucible,  I  find  a  button  clear  and   the  powder  of  platinum  may  then  be  fufed  with 
onerous,  and  weighing  commonly  about  1  lb.  the  flux  of  De  Morveau ;  or,  inftead  of  ufing  a 
tx  oz.  I  have  remarked,  that  in  proportion  to  foluble  metal,  M.  Chaptal  fays,  a  calcinabVe  nic- 
he quantity  of  arfenic  combined  with  the  platina,   tal  may  be  employed,  and  heated  as  before.  The 
:he  purification  always  fuccceds  with  the  more  or  colour  of  platinum,  when  properly  refined,  is 
eft  promptnefs  and  eafe;  and  the  greater  the  pro-   fomething  between  that  of  iron  and  fiJver.   It  is 
portion,  lb  much  the  better.  In  this  ftate  I  put  the  moft  durable  of  all  the  metals;  it  is  harder 
ny  button  into  a  furnace  under  a  muffle,  not   than  iron ;  it  undergoes  no  alteration  in  the  air. 
ligber  than  the  edge  of  the  button  lying  on  its  flat   and  fire  alone  does  not  even  appear  to  poflefs  the 
ide,  and  inclining  a  little  to  the  walls  of  the  muffle,   power  of  changing  it ;  for  which  reafon  it  forms 
[u  this  manner  I  place  three  buttons  on  each  fide   the  belt  of  all  crucibles  that  have  yet  been  invent- 
>f  the  muffle,  and  apply  fire  to  my  furnace,  that   ed.   It  refills  the  ad  ion  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  fuU 
he  muffle  may  be  equally  heated  throughout :  as  phots  $  if  may  be  rolled  into  plates  as  fine  aft  leaves 
bon  as  the  buttons  begin  to  evaporate  I  fhut  the   of  gold  which  are  ufed  in  gilding;  it  is  likewife 
doors  of  my  furnace,  that  the  heat  may  be  kept   extremely  ductile ;  and  Dr  Withering  tells  us,  that . 
jp  to  the  fam«  degree;  this  ought  always  to  be  a  wire  of  platinum  is  ftronger  than  a  wire  of  gold 
rarefully  attended  to  even  to  the  end  of  the  ope-  or  of  filver  of  the  fame  thicknefs ;  it  is  preferable 
-ation,  for  even  a  temporary  excefs  of  heat  might  to  gold  by  the  property  which  it  has  of  folder ing 
poi I  the  whole  of  my  paft  operations  and  render  or  welding  without  mixture ;  and  it  unites,  fays 
:hem  abortive.    I  caufe  my  buttons  to  volatilize  Chaptal,  two  qualities  never  before  found  in  one 
during  fix  hours,  always  taking  care  to  change  and  the  fame  fubftance.  Whet  formed  into  a  mir- 
:heir  fituation,  that  every  part  may  receive  an   ror,  it  reflects  but  one  image,  at  the  fame  time 
rqual  portion  of  heat :  I  then  put  them  in  common  that  it  is  as  unchangeable  as  a  mirror  of  glafs.  It 
>il,  and  for  a  like  time  keep  them  in  a  fire  fuffi-  is  faid,  that  a  mine  of  platinum  has  been  lately 
Stent  to  diffipate  the  oil  in  fmoke;  I  continue  this  difcovered  in  S.  America. 

jperatmn  as  long  as  the  button  emits  vapours,  PLATO,  an  illuftrious  philofbpher  of  antiquity, 
md  when  the  evaporation  has  ceafed  I  pufh  the  was  by  defcent  an  Athenian,  though  the  place 
ire  as  far  as  it  will  go  by  means  of  the  oil.  Thefe  of  his  birth  was  the  ifland  of  JEgina.  His  defcent 
irfenical  vapours  have  a  bright  mining  metallic  by  his  father  was  from  Codrus  the  laft  king  of 
lppearancc,  which  I  never  can  obtain  any  other  Athens,  and  by  his  mother  from  Solon  the  cele- 
.way,  and  with  which  I  have  never  been  able  brated  legiflator.  The  time  of  his  birth  is' placed 
;o  render  platina  perfectly  malleable.  If  thefe  in  the  beginning  ef  the  88th  Olympiad;  but  Dr 
teps  which  are  here  pointed  out  be  properly  fol-  Enfield  thinks  it  may  be  more  accurately  fixed  in 
owed,  the  operation  lafts  only  8  days.  My  but-  the  3d  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  or  430  years 
:00s  are  then  thrown  into  the  nitrous  acid,  and  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  gave  early  indications 
ifterwards  boiled  in  diftiiied  water,  till  no  part  of  of  an  extenfive  and  original  genius,  and  had  an 
he  acid  remains  with  them:  i  now  heap  them  education  fui table  to  his  high  rank, being inftructed 
ogethcr  one  above  another,  apply  the  ftrongeft  in  the  rudiments  of  letters  by  the  grammarian  Di- 
:>offible  heat,  and  beat  them  wkh  a  hammer,  onyfius.  and  trained  in  athletic  excrcifes  by  Arrfto 
aking  always  care  at  the  firft  heat  to  make  them  of  Argos.  He  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
red  hot  in  the  crucible,  that  no  foreign  bodies  may  artsof  paintingand  poetry,  and  wrotean  epic  poem, 
•nix  with  them,  as  before  this  compreffion  they  which,  upon  comparing  ft  with  thofe  of  Homer, 
ne  only  fo  many  fpongy  mafles.-  I  afterwards  he  burnt.  He  next  wrote  a  dramatic  piece,  which 
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was  to  have  been  acted,  but  happening  to  attend  the  inftrudion  of  youth  in  philofophy,  in  the  «ca« 

upon  a  difcourfe  of  Socrates,  he  was  fo  captivated  demy.  (See  Acadbmus  and  Acadkm  v,  §  a.)  This 

by  his  eloquence,  that  he  reclaimed  his  tragedy,  new  fchoot  foon  became  famous,  and  its  mafter 

renounced  the  Mufes,  burnt  all  his  poems,  and  was  ranked  among  the  moft  eminent  philofophers. 

applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom.  People  of  the  firft  diftinction  in  every  department 

It  is  (aid,  that  Plato's  firft  mafters  in  philofophy  frequented  the  academy.   Even  females,  difguif- 

were  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes,  who  taught  the  ed  in  mens  clothes,  often  attended  his  left  ores. 


fyftems  of  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides;  but  when  Among  the  illuftrious  names  which  appear  io  the 
he  was  so  years  old,  he  attached  himfelf  wholly  catalogue  of  his  followers!  are  Dion  the  Syracufan 
to  Socrates,  with  whom  he  remained  8  years  as  a  prince,  and  the  orators  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  De- 
fcboiar.  During  this  period,  he  frequently  dif-  mofthcnes,  and  Ifocrates.  The  diftinguifhed  re- 
plcafed  his  companions,  and  fometimcs  even  his  putation  of  Plato  brought  upon  him  the  envy 
mafter,  by  grafting  upon  the  Socratic  fyftem  opi-  of  his  former  companions  in  the  fchool  of  Socra- 
nions  which  were  taken  from  fome  other  ftock.  tes,  and  they  loaded  him  with  detraction  and  ob< 
Plato,  however,  retained  the  warmeft  attachment  loquy.  From  this  fpirit,  Xenophon-and  he,  though 
to  his  mafter.  When  that  great  and  good  man  tbey  relate  the  difcourfes  of  their  common  maf- 
was  fummoned  before  the  feoate,  his  illuftrious  ter,  avoid  mentioning  one  another.  Diogenes  the 
fcholar  undertook  to  plead  bis  caufe,  and  begun  Cynic  ridiculed  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas.  In  the 
a  fpeech  in  his  defence;  but  the  partial  judges  mid  ft  of  thefe  private  cenfures,  however,  the  pub- 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  After  the  con-  lie  fame  of  Plato  daily  increafcd ;  and  feveral 


demnation,  he  prefented  his  mafter  with  money  ftates,  among  which  were  the  Arcadians  and  The- 
to  redeem  bis  life ;  which,  however,  So-  baas,  fent  ambafladors  with  earn  eft  requefts  that 


crates  rcfufed  to  accept.   Daring  his  imprifon-  he  would  come  over,  not  only  to  inftruA  the 

ment,  Plato  attended  him,  and  was  prefent  at  a  young  men  in  philofophy,  but  alfo  to  prefcribe 

converfation  which  he  held  with  his  friends  con-  them  laws  of  government.  The  Cyrenians,  Syra- 

cerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  the  fubftance  cufans,  Cretans,  and  Eleans,  fent  alfo  to  him :  be 

of  which  he  afterwards  committed  to  writing  in  did  not  go  to  any  of  them,  but  gave  laws  and 

the  beautiful  dialogue  entitled  Pbaedo.   The  phi-  rules  of  governing  to  all.   He  lived  tingle,  yet 

lofophers  at  Athens  were  fo  alarmed  at  the  death  foberly  and  chaftely.  He  was  a  man  of  great  vir- 

of  Socrates,  that  moft  of  them  fled  from  the  city,  tues,  and  exceedingly  affable;  of  which  we  need  no 

Plato,  whofe  grief  upon  this  occafion  is  faid  by  greater  proof,  than  his  civil  manner  of  converting 

Plutarch  to  have  been  ezceffive,  retired  to  Mega-  with  the  philofophers  of  his  own  times,  when 

ra;  where  be  was  kindly  entertained  by  Euclid,  pride  and  envy  were  at  their  height.  Diogenes, 

who  bad  been  one  of  Socrates's  firft  fcholars,  till  piqued  at  the  politenefs  and  fine  tafte  of  Plato* 

the  ftorm  was  over.   Afterwards  he  travelled  in  took  every  opportunity  of  fnarling  at  him.  He 

purfuit  of  knowledge;  and  from  Megara  he  went  dined  one  day  at  his  table  with  other  company, 

to  Italy,  where  he  conferred  with  Eurytus,  Phi-  and,  trampling  upon  the  tapeftry  with  his  dirty 

lolaus,  and  Archytas,  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  feet,  faid,  "  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato ;" 

followers  of  Pythagoras,  whofe  doctrine  was  then  to  which  Plato  wifely  reparteed,  **  With  greater 

become  famous  in  Greece ;  and  from  thefe  the  pride."  The  fame  of  Plato  drew  difciples  to  him 

Pythagoreans  have  affirmed  that  he  had  all  his  na-  from  all  parts;  among  whom  were  Speufipptrs  an 

tural  philofophy.  He  next  went  toCyrene,  where  Athenian,  his  filler's  fon,  whom  he  appointed  bis 

he  learned  geometry  of  Theodoras  the  mathema-  fucceflbr  in  the  academy,  and  the  great  Ariftotle. 

ttcian.   Thence  he  pafled  into  Egypt,  to  acquire  The  admiration  of  this  illuftrious  man  was  not 

their  theology,  to  ftudy  more  nicely  the  propor-  confined  to  a  few  philofophers.    He  was  in  high 

tions  of  geometry,  and  to  inftruct  himfelf  in  aftro-  efteem  with  feveral  princes,  particularly  Arche- 

nomical  obfervations;  and  having  taken  a  full  fur-  laus  king  of  Macedon,  and  Dionyfius  tyrant  of 

vey  of  all  the  country,  he  fettled  for  fome  time  in  Sicily.   At  three  different  periods  be  vifited  the 

the  province  of  Sais,  learning  of  the  wife  men  court  of  this  latter  prince,  and  made  feveral  bold 

there,  what  they  held  concerning  the  univerfe,  but  unfuccefaful  attempts  to  fuhdue  his  haughty 

whether  it  had  a  beginning,  whether  it  moved  fpirit.   The  profeffed  object  (fays  Dr  Enfield,  in 

wholly  or  in  part,  &c. ;  and  Paufanias  affirms,  his  Hijl.  of  PlAlo/,)  of  Plato's  firft  vifit  to  Sicily, 

that  he  learned  from  thefe  the  immortality  and  which  happened  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  dur- 

tranfmigration  of  fouls.  He  next  travelled  into  ing  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionyfius,  the  fon  of 

Perfia  to  confult  the  magi  about  the  religion  of  Hermocrates,  was,  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  tfland, 

that  country.  He  then  returned  into  Italy,  to  and  particularly  of  Mount  .£tna.   Whilft  he  re- 

the  Pythagorean  fchool  at  Tarentum,  where  he  fided  at  Syracufe,  he  was  employed  in  the  inftruc- 

endeavoured  to  improve  bis  own  fyftem,  by  in-  tioo  of  Dion,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  who  pof- 

corporating  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  feffed  excellent  abilities,  though  hitherto  reftrain- 

as  it  was  then  taught  by  Archytas,  Timseus,  ed  by  a  tyrannical  government,  and  relaxed  by 

and  others.    And  afterwards,  when  he  vifited  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious  court.   Difgufted  by 

Sicily,  he  retained  fuch  an  attachment  to  the  the  debaucheries  of  the  Syracufan s,  Plato  endea- 

Italic  fchool,  that,  through  the  bounty  of  Diony-  voured  to  refcuc  his  pupil  from  the  general  de- 

fius,  be  purchafed  at  a  vaft  price  feveral  books  pravity.  Nor  did  Dion  difappoint  his  hopes.  No 

which  contained  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  from  fooner  bad  he  received  a  tafte  of  that  philofophy 

Philolaus,  one  of  his, followers.   Returning  home  which  leads  to  virtue,  than  he  was  fired  with  aa 

richly  ftored  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  Pla-  ardent  love  of  wifdom.   Hoping  that  philofophy 

to  fettled  in  Athens,  and  formed  a  new  fchool  for  might  produce  the  fame  effect  upon  Dionyfius, 

he 
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fie  procured  an  interview  between  Plato  and  the 
yrant.  During  the  conference,  whilft  Plato  dif- 
rourfed  on  the  happinefs  of  virtue,  and  the  miferies 
ittcnding  injuftice  and'oppreftion,  Dionyfius  took 
>rTcncc,  difmifled  him  with  difpleafure,  and  even 
ormcd  a  defign  again  ft  his  life.  It  was  not  with- 
>ut  difficulty  that  Plato  efcaped.  A  vefiel  which 
tad  brought  over  Pollis,  a  delegate  from  Sparta, 
jvas  fortunately  then  returning  to  Greece.  Dion 
mgaged  Pollis  to  land  Plato  fafely  in  bit  native 
rountry ;  but  Dionyfius  difcovered  the  defign, 
ind  made  Poll  is  promife  that  he  would  either 
>ut  him  to  death,  or  fell  him  as  a  flave.  Pollis 
iccordingly  fold  him  in  his  native  ifland  of  iEgi- 
ja.  Anicerris,  a  Cyrenaic  philofopher,  dicovered 
he  ftranger,  and  purchafed  his  freedom  for  30 
ninae,  (84I.  to s.  Sterling,)  and  fent  him  home 
o  Athens.  Repayment  being  afterwards  offered 
o  Anicerris  by  Plato's  relations,  he  refufed  the 
noney,  faying,  with  that  generous  fpirit  which 
rue  philofophy  infpires,  that  he  faw  no  reafon 
why  the  relations  of  Plato  mould  engrofs  to  them- 
elves  the  honour  of  ferviog  him.  After  a  fhort 
nterval,  Dionyfius  repented  of  his  unjuft  refent- 
nent,  and  wrote  to  Plato  requefting  him  to  re- 
pair his  credit  by  returning  to  Syracufe;  to  which 
?lato  gave  this  high-fptrited  anfwer,  that  philofo- 
>hy  would  not  allow  him  leifure  to  think  of  Dio- 
lyfius.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  by 
Dion  to  return  to  Syracufe,  and  take  upon  him 
he  education  of  Dionyfius  the  younger,  the  bcir 
ipparent.  He  was  received  by  Dionyfius  I.  with 
rvery  poffible  refpedt  ;  but  after  feeing  his  friend 
)aniihed,  and  being  himfelf  kept  as  a  kind  of  pri- 
'oner  at  large  in  the  palace,  he  was  by  the  tyrant 
*ent  back  into  his  own  country,  with  a  promife 
:bat  both  |he  and  Dion  fhould  be  recalled  at  the 
?nd  of  the  war  in  which  the  Sicilians  were  then 
engaged.  This  promife  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
:yrant  wifhed  for  the  return  of  Plato  ;  but  could 
lot  refolve  to  recal  Dion.  At  laft,  however,  ha- 
rrng  probably  prom i fed  that  the  philofopher  fhould 
meet  his  friend  at  the  court  of  Syracufe,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Plato  to  vifit  that  capital  a  third  time. 
When  he  arrived,  the  king  met  him  in  a  magni- 
ficent chariot,  andconducted  him  to  his  palace, 
rhe  Sicilians  too  rejoiced  in  his  return  ;  for  they 
hoped  that  the  wifdom  of  Plato  would  at  length 
:riumph  iover  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  prince. 
Dionyfius  feemed  wholly  divefted  of  his  former 
•■efentments,  liftcned  with  apparent  pleafure  to 
:he  philofopher's  doctrine,  and  among  other  ex- 
preffions  of  regard,  prcfentcd  him  with  go  talents 
:>f  gold.  In  the  midft  of  a  numerous  train  of  phi- 
ofophers,  Plato  now  poflefled  the  chief  influ- 
:ncc  and  authority  in  the  court  of  Syracufe. 
WTiilft  Ariftippus  was  enjoying  himfelf  in  fplen- 
iid  luxury;  whilft  Diogenes  was  freely  indul- 
ging his  acrimonious  humour;  and  whilft  JE(- 
:hines  was  gratifying  his  thirft  after  riches ;  Plato 
dipported  the  credit  of  philofophy  with  an  air  of 
Jignity,  which  his  friends  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  fuperior  wifdom,  but  which  bis  enemies 
imputed  to  pride.  After  all,  Plato  could  not  prc- 
rail  upon  Dionyfius  to  alter  his  fyftem  of  policy, 
ar  to  recal  Dion  from  exile.  At  length  Plato 
requefted  permiffion  to  return  to  Greece,  which 
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was  at  laft  granted  him,  and  he  was  fent  home' 
loaded  with  rich  prefents.  On  his  way  to  Atbcufc 
patting  through  Elis  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games,  he  was  prefent  at  this  ge- 
neral aflembly  of  the  Greeks,  and  engaged  uni- 
verfal  attention.  Prom  this  narrative  it  appears, 
that  if  Plato  viGted  the  courts  of  princes,  it  way 
chiefly  from  the  hope  of  feeing  his  ideal  plan  of  a 
perfect  republic  realized.  Plato  now  devoted 
himfelf  to  fcience,  and  fpent  the  laft  years  of  a 
long  life  in  the  inftruction  of  youth*  Having  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  an  athletic  confutation* 
and  lived  all  bis  days  temperately,  he  arrived  at 
the  79th  or  8 aft  year  of  his  age,  and  died  in  the/ 
firft  year  of  the  xoSth  Olympiad.  He  paded  hia 
whole  life  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy,  and  therefore  left 
no  natural  heirs,  bat  transferred  bis  effects,  by 
will,  to  his  friend  Adiamantus.  The  grove  and 
garden,  which  had  been  the  fecne  of  his  philofo- 
phical  labours,  at  laft  afforded  him  a  fepulchre. 
Statues  and  altars  were  erected  to  his  memory ; 
the  day  of  his  birth  long  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated as  a  feftival  by  his  followers ;  and  bis  por- 
trait is  to  this  day  preferred  in  gems ;  but  the 
mod  lafting  monuments  of  his  genius,  are  his  wri- 
tings, which  have  been  transmitted,  without  ma- 
terial injury,  to  the  prefent  times.  The  character 
of  this  philofopher  has  always  been  high.  He  had 
a  comprehenfive  underftandiog,  a  vaft  fund  of  wit 
and  good  tafte,  great  fweetnefs  of  temper,  all  cul- 
tivated and  refined  by  education  and  travel ;  fo 
that  he  was  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  eft cc ru- 
ed by  ftrangers,  and  adored  by  his  fcholars.  The 
ancients  thought  more  highly  of  Plato  than  of 
all  their  philosophers :  they  always  called  him  the 
Divine  Plato  ;  and  they  refolved  that  bis  defcent 
fhould  be  more  than  human,  for  Apuleius  men- 
tions a  common  report,  "  that  bis  mother  Pcric- 
tione,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  was  im- 
pregnated by  Apollo  in  the  fhape  of  a  fpectre." 
Plutarch,  Suidas,  and  others,  affirm  this  to  have 
been  the  common  report  at  Athens.  When  ha 
was  an  infant,  his  father  Arifto  went  to  Hyraet- 
tus,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  facrifice  to  the 
Mufes ;  and  white  tbey  were  bufied  in  the  divine 
t ites,  a  fwarm  of  bees  came  and  diftilled  their  ho- 
ney upon  his  lips.  This,  fays  Tully,  was  confidercd 
at  a  prefage  or  his  future  eloquence.  The  Greeks 
loved  fables;  thefe  fhow,  .however,  what  high  re- 
fpect  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Plato.  Tully 
adored  him ;  tells  bow  be  was  juftly  called  by  Pa*- 
naetius  the  divine,  the  moft  v.'ift,  the  mofi /acred, 
the  Homer  of  pbitofophers  ;  entitled  him  to  Aiti- 
cus  Deus  ilk  nqfier ;  thought,  that  if  Jupiter  had 
fpoken  Greek,  be  wonld  have  fpoken  to  Plato's 
language ;  and  made  him  fo  implicitly  his  guide 
in  wifdom  and  philofophy,  as  to  declare,  that  he 
had  rather  err  with  Plato  than  h  right  with  any 
one  elfc.  But,  panegyric  afide,  Plato  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  wonderful  man,  of  an  imagination  a- 
mazingly  fertile,  and  of  a  moft  copious  eloquence. 
Yet  the  heat  of  fancy  prevailing  in  his  cosnpo- 
fition  over  his  judgment,  he  was  too  apt  to  foar 
beyond  the  limits  of  earthly  things,  to  range  in 
the  imaginary  regions  of  general  and  abftracted 
ideas;  and  therefore  though  there  is  always  a  great- 
nefs  and  fublimity  in  his  manner,  he  did  not  phi- 
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lofopUize  fa  much  according  to  truth  and  nature 
as  Ariitotlc,  though  Cicero  gives  him  the  prcfe- 
■  renco.  The  wtitings  of  Plato  are  all  in  the  form  of 
dialogue  ;  where  he  A  ems  to  deliver  nothing  from 
himfilf,  but  every  thing  as  the  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  otheis,  of  Socrates  chiefly,  of  TiOixus, 
&c.  He  does  not  mention  hirafelf  anywhere,  ex- 
cept once  in  his  Phacdo,  and  another  "Time  in  his 
Apology  for  Socrates,  liis  ftylc,  as  Ariftotlc  ob- 
ferved,  i*.  betwixt  profe  and  ycrfe:  on  which  ac- 
count fame  have  nut  fcrnplcd  to  rank  him  with  the 
pott-  .  A  better  re.. Ton  nv.y  be  affigncd  for  this: 
f.i's  matter  is  of; .mimes' the  offspring  of  imagi- 
nation, 'fauVad  cf  truth:  deduced  from  nature. 
The  firft  edition  of  Plato's  wurks  in  Greek,  was 
p-aWifhV'I  by  Aldus  at  V.r.ice  in  15 13  j  but  a  La- 
tin' vcrlioii  by  M-irliliiii  Picinus  had  been  printed 
there  in '1491.  They  were  reprinted  together  at 
Lyons  in  15 S3,  and  at  P.ancfort  in  i6o».  Henry 
Stephens  in  1578,  gave  a  mo.l  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect edition  of  Plato's. works  at  Paris,  with  a  new 
Latin  veriion  by  Scrranus,  in  3  vols  folio;  and 
this  pi',}**  f«.r  the  be  ft  edition  of  Plato;  yet  in 
many  nfp^s,  if  nut  in  ail,  it  isinfeiior.  to  that 

of  lriv_il.  .4 .:. 

PLA  I  OoF.IvO,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in 
the  ci-dov.tnt  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  now  inclu- 
d  .1  i  t  t'e;  Piendi  empire,  and  dep.  of  ti.e  Rhine 
ami  Mufelle.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Pruffians, 
w!  o  held  it  as  a  ftrong  hold  in  1793:  but  the 
Fiench  took  it  by  aiT.iult  in  July  1794.  It  is  four 
miles  N\  of  Landau. 

PLATONIC,  oJj.  relating  to  Plato ;  bis  philo- 
fophy,  .opinions,  and  the  like.  Thus, 

1.  Platonic  Love  denotes  a  pure  fpiritual  af- 
fection, ft>r  which  Plato  was  a  great  advocate, 
fubfifting  between  the  different  fixes,  abftracred 
from  all  carnal  appetites,  and  regarding  no  other 
object  but  the  mind  and  its  beauties ;  which 
many  perfons  juftly  reckoa  an  impolhbility  ;  or  it 
is  a  fincere  ditinterefted  friendlbip  fubfifting  be- 
tween ptrfons  of  the  fame  ftx,  abftraded  from  any 
feMifh  views,  and  regarding  no  other  object  than 
the  per  fan  ;  and  fuch  love  or  friendlbip  certainly 
has  a  foundation  in  nature;  and  hiftory,  (acred 
and  profane,  records'  glorious  inltaacc*  ;  witnefs 
Jonathan  and  David  ;  Orestes  and  Pyladls, 
Achilles  and  Patroclus  ;  Damon  and  Py- 
thias, &c. 

2.  Tlatonic  Philosophy.  Sec  Philoso- 
phy, Se<3.  I. ;  Plastic,  §  4  ;  and  Platonism. 

3.  Platonic  Trinity.    See  Platonism. 

4.  Platonic  Year,  or  the  Great  Year,  is  a 
period  of  time  determiped  by  the  revolution  of 
the  equinoxes,  or  the  fpacc  wherein  the  ftars  and 
coafUilationa  return  to  'their  former  places^  in 
refpect  of  the  equinoxes.  The  platonic  year,  ac- 
cording to  Tycho  ftrahe,  is  25816,  according  to 
Rkvio.us,  23920,  and  according  to  Caflini,  24800 
year;.  This  period,  once  accomplifhed,  it  was  an 
opinion  among  tbc  ancients,  that  the  world  was 
to  begin  anew,  and  the  fame  feries  ot  things  to 
turn  over  again. 

PLATONISM*  n.f.  the  philofophy  of  Plato, 
which  was  divided  into  three  branches,  theology, 
phi/fust  and  mathematics.  Under  theology  wai 
401  preheuded  metaphyfics  and  ethics,  or  that 
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which,  in  modern  language,  is  called  moral  philo- 
fophy.    Piato  wrote  hkewife  on  diaUflics,  bu: 
with  fuch  interior  it  y  to  bis  pupil  Ariftotlc,  that 
his  works  in  that  depariment  of  fcience  are  k  - 
dom  mentioned.    The  a:.cient  philofophers  al- 
ways began  their  theological  f>ftcms  with  difqu:- 
fitions  on  the  nature  of  the  god.s,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  j  and  it  was  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine with  them,  that  from  nothing  nothing  am 
proceed.    They  beli-v.-d  that  a  proper  creation  is 
impofllhle  even  to  Omi  ipotei.ce,  and  that  to  the 
production  of  any  tSiug,  a  material  is  not  lefs  nt- 
ceffarj  han  Wtjicwat  caule.  (See  METAPHYSICS, 
iVtf.  XXXV.)   That  with  refpcc*t  to  thi?  impor- 
tant quettion,  Plato  agreed  with  his  prcdecelb  i 
and  contemporaries,  appears  evident  trom  the 
whole  trr.or  of  his  Timutu.    We  agree  With  Dr 
Lnhcid  in  thinking,  that  in  this  dialogue,  wl-ich 
comprehend*  his  whuie  uoirrineon  the  formation 
of  the  u ;nver ie,  matter  »»  fa  maniftftly  fpoken  of 
as  tternaiy  co-exiOing  with  God,  that  this  part 
11X*  his  doctrine  could  not  have  been  miuakt-n  hy 
fa  ni.uiy  learned  and  able  writers,  bad  they  Dot 
b'-en  fi  duct  d  by  the  deiire  of  efublifhing  a  coin- 
cidence of  dvcUine  betwero  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Mofas.     It  is  certain  that  neither  Cicero, 
Apuiwus,  Alciuous,  nor  even  Chalcidius,  under- 
do**! P'.ito  iu  any  other  fenfe  than  as  admitting 
two  piimary  and  {'.'.corruptible  principles,  GiJ 
and  matter;  to  which  we  have  reafcu  to  acd  2 
third,  namely  idem.     The  paffages  quoted  t>y 
thofe  w  ho  maintain  the  contrary  opiniou,  by  co 
means  anfwer  their  purpofe.   Plato  indeed  cj;U 
God  the  parent  cf  the  aniver/e,  aud  fpeaks  of  hira 
as  44  forming  auimate  and  inanimate  beings,  which 
did  not  before  exift :"  but  thefe  expreffious  do 
not  imply  that  this  offspring  of  Deity  was  produ- 
ced from  noi/iixgt  or  that  no  prior  matter  cxirted 
from  which  they  were  formed.    Through  the 
whole  Tiirueus,  Piato  fuppofes  two  eternal  and 
independent  caufes  of  ail  things;  one,  that  by 
which  ah  things  are  made,  which  is  God  ;  the 
other,  that  from  *hieh  dl  things. ire  made,  which 
is  matter,    iie  diftinguifhes  between  God,  mat* 
ter,  and  the  uimxrle,  and  fuppofes  the  Architect 
of  the  world  to  have  formed  it  out  of  a  mats  of 
pre-cxiUcnt  matter.    Matter,  according  to  Plato, 
is  an  eternal  and  infinite  principle.    His  doctrine 
on  this  head  is  thus  explained  by  Cicero;  **  Mat- 
ter;, from  which  aJl  things  are  produced  and  form- 
ed, is  a  fubftance  without  form  or  quality,  but 
capable  of  receiving  all  forms,  and  undergoing 
every  kind  of  change;  in  which,  however,  it  never 
fuffers  annihilation,  but  merely  a  iblution  of  its 
parts,  which  are  in  their  nature  infinitely  divifible, 
and  move  in  portions  of  fpace  which  are  alfo  in- 
finitely dinfible.    When  that  principle  which  w. 
calied  quality  is  moved,  and  acts  upon  matter,  it 
undergoes  an  entire  change,  and  thofe  forms  are 
produced  trom  which  arifes  the  diverfified  and 
coherent  fyftem  of  the  univcrfe.**    Plato  alfo  in- 
fills  upon  the  notion,  that  matter  has  origina"ly 
no  form,  but  h  capable  of  receiving  any.  He  ca!h 
it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms,  by  the 
union  of  which  with  matter,  the  univcrfe  becomes 
perceptible  to  the  fenfes;  and  maintains,  that  the 
vifible  world  owes  its  forms  to  the  energy  of  the 
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iivtnc  intellectual  nature.  Our  author  is  fupport-  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  was  taught  in  the 
;d  in  drawing  this  inference,  by  the  teftimony  of  academy;  but  Dr  O/tlvie  knows,  and  no  roan 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  finrely  underftood  the  knew  better  than  Cudworth,  trut  Pia'o,  with 
!nnpuaf»f  and  opinions  of  Plato  better  than  the  every  other  Greek  philofopher,  diftimtnifhtd  b«> 
molt  accomplifhed  modern  fcholar  can  pretend  tween  body  and  matter;  and  that  'h  ugh  he  held 
:o  do  ;  yet  the  learned  Dr  Ogilvie  has  exprefled  the  priority  of  intellect  to  the  former,  it  by  no 
crreat  furprife  that  anyone  fhould  confider  mat-  meant  follows  that  he  believed  it  to  h.:ve  exifted 
ter  as  having  been,  in  Plato's  opinion,  uncreated  ;  antecedent  to  the  latter.   That  he  believed  n'md, 
and  he  affirms,  that  Laertius,  infteadof  afferting  or  rather  foul  (for  he  diftinguinVs  between  the 
that  fpirit  and  matter  were  the  principles  of  all  two)  to  be  the  caufe  or  principle  of  motion,  can- 
things,  ought  to  have  faid,  that  God  alone,  in  Pla-  not  be  denied;  but  we  are  not  theie'"<m»  an»ho- 
to's  ettimat  ion,  was  their  original.   To  prove  this,  rifed  to  conclude  that  he  Itkewife  beluved  k  to 
he  gives  from  the  Timssus,  a  quotation,  in  which  be  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of  matter.    Tf.nt  he 
Plato  declares  that  God  framed  heaven  and  earth,  believed  mind  to  be  the  rroft  ancient  of  all  things, 
and  the  inferior  deities;  and  that  as  he  fofbioned,  taking  the  word  things  in  the  mod  abfolute  fet.fe, 
fo  he  pervades  all  nature.   He  obferves,  that  Ct-  cannot  be  trne,  fince  by  Dr  Ogilvie's  own  ac- 
cero  denominates  the  god  of  Plato,  the  maker,  and  knowledgcment,  he  held  the  exiftetice  and  eternity 
the  god  of  Ariftotle  only  the  governor  of  the  of  ideas,  not  to  add  that  he  believed  »»or  t»«. 
world.  And,  to  fatisfy  thole  who  demand  a  proof  yk»,  the  firft  hypoftafis  in  his  trinity,  to  be  fu- 
of  Plato's  having  taught  a  real  creation,  be  affirms  perior  to  mind  and  prior  to  it,  though  not  in 
that  his  writings  abound  with  declarations  on  the  time,  yet  in  the  order  of  nature.   When,  there- 
fubject,  of  which  the  meaning  cannot  be  mifap-  fore,  he  calls  mind  the  mod  ancient  of  a!!  things, 
prehended.   But  the  declarations  of  Plato  on  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  mean  only,  that  it  is  more 
this  fubject  appear  by  no  means  explicit ;  and  the  ancient  than  all  bodies  and  inferior  fouls.    It  is  no 
inference  which  Dr  Ogilvie  draws  from  the  words  reflection  on  Plato  that  he  could  not,  by  the  ef- 
of  Cicero  feems  not  to  flow  necefTarily  from  the  forts  of  his  own  reafon,  acquire  any  notion  of  a 
fenfeoi  thofe  words.   That  Plato  believed  God  proper  creation ;  fince  we,  who  have  the  adian- 
to  have  framed  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  to  tage  of  his  writings,  and  of  writings  infinitely 
have  fafhimediW  nature,  is  a  pofition  which  has  more  valuable,  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not. 
never  been  controverted;  but  between  framing  impoffibie,  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  begin 
or  fafh'nning  the  chaos,  and  calling  the  univerie  to  be.   We  believe  the  fact  on  the  authority  oC 
into  exiftence  from  nonentity,  there  is  an  infinite  revelation  ;  but  fhould  certainly  have  never  agi- 
and  an  obvious  difference.   The  diftinflion  made  tated  fuch  a  queftion,  had  it  not  been  Hated  to 
by  Cicero  between  the  God  of  Plato  and  the  God  us  by  writers  infpired  with  celeftial  wifdom.  In 
of  Ariftotle  is  juft,  but  it  will  not  bear  the  fuper-  the  Platonic  cofmogony,  we  cannot,  therefore, 
ftructure  which  Dr  Ogilvie  builds  upon  it.   Arif-  doubt,  but  that  the  eternity  of  the  vk»  was 
totle  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  its  taken  for  granted.    But  Plato  did  not  believe  it 
prcfent  form.   Plato  taught  that  the  firft  matter  to  have  a  Tingle  form  or  quality  which  it  did  not 
was  in  time  reduced  from  a  chaotic  ftate  into  receive  either  from  the  Demiurgus  or  the  Pfycbe-— 
form  by  the  power  of  the  Demiurgus  i  but  no-  the  ad  or  3d  perfon  of  his  trinity.   Except  Arif- 
thing  in  his  writings  declares  his  belief  that  the  totle,  all  the  Greek  philofophers,  who  were  not 
frjf  matter  was  itfelf  created.    The  learned  Cud-  materialifts,  held  nearly  the  fame  opinions  re- 
worth,  who  wilhed,  like  Dr  Ogilvy,  to  find  a  co-  fpeding  the  origin  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  in  exa- 
incidence  of  doctrine  between  the  theology  of  mininp  their  fyftems,  we  fhaLJ  be  greatly  milled, 
Plato  and  that  of  the  Gofpcl,  exerted  all  his  abi-  if  we  under  ft  and  the  terms  incorporeal  and  imma- 
lities  to  prove,  that  Plato  taught  a  proper  crea-  terial  as  it  all  fynonymous.   It  was  alio  a  doc- 
tion  ;  but  he  laboured  in  vain.    He  gives  a  num-  trine  of  Plato,  that  there  is  in  matter,  a  nccefTary, 
ber  of  quotations  in  fupport  of  his  polition ;  of  but  blind  and  refractory  force ;  and  that  hence 
which  we  (hall  here  infert  only  thofe  two,  upon  arifes  a  propenficy  in  matter  to  diforder  and  de- 
which  Dr  Ogilvie  feems  to  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs.  formity,  which  is  the  c.iufc  of  all  the  imperfec- 
Plato,  (fays  he)  calls  the  one  God,  "  He  that  tion  which  ar  pi  ars  in  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
makes  earth,  and  hefiven,  and  the  gads,  and  dctb  all  origin  of  evil.    On  this  fubject,  Plato  writes  with 
things  b-itb  in  heaven,  and  tell,  and  under  the  wonderful  obflurity,  but  he  appears  to  have 
earth**   And  again,  "  he  by  whofe  efficiency  thought,  that  matter,  from  its  nature,  refifis  the 
the  things  of  the  world  <were  afterwards  made,  will  cf  the  Supreme  Artificer,  fo  that  he  cannot 
ivhen  tbey  were  not  before.**    Both  Cudworth  and  perfectly  execute  his  defigns  :  and  that  this  is  the 
Ogilvie  think  this  laft  fentence  an  explicit  dccla-  caufe  ot  the  mixture  of  good  3nd  evil  in  the  ma- 
ration  of  Plato's  belief  in  the  creative  power  of  terial  world.    Pluto,  however,  wa*  no  rr.attrialift. 
God":  but  that  thry  are  miftaken,  ha*  been  evin-  He  taught,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  caufe, 
ced  by  Moffaeim  with  a  force  of  argurr.ent  which  which  is  the  origin  of  all  fpiritual  being,  and  the 
will  admit  of  no  reply.    Mofheim  thinks  that  former  of  the  material  world.    The  nature  of 
Cudworth  was  milled  by  too  implicit  a  confidence  this  great  being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  dif- 
in  Fieitnu  ;  and  it  is  not  impoffibie  that  Dr  Ogil-  cover.   The  exiftence  of  Cod  he  inferred  from 
vie  may  have  been  fwayed  by  the  authority  of  the  marks  of  intelligence  uhich  appear  in  the 
Cudworth.   That  intellect  cxifted  antecedent  to  form  and  arrangement  of  b(„.es  in  the  vifible 
all  bodies,  is  indeed  a  Platonic  dogma,  from  which  world:  and  from  the  unity  of  the  material  lyf~ 
Dr  Ogilvie,  after  Cudwtfrtb,  wiihes  to  infer  that  tern,  he  concluded,  that  the  mind  by  which  it  was 
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bee  inn  e  end  c?SEE?  "c^poreal,  without  the  body,  confifted,  according  to  him,  of  thej^ 
Scrim l'onlv  bv  tJ,  mfn;  ^P3*1'  ^  ^"5  a"d  of  pur,  intelligence,  framed  to  acliSe 

d  fficult  to  fiSSof  tha hT™,  M  11 16    Pl4Ced  Mm  in  the  midd,e  of  ,hc  carth  »  which»  £ 

i?3  but  3^^^^^^:  p,r  feTd  itfe,f,  ,to  livc* ia 

▼a'  tradition  In  th»  tw It  Z  u  .  Pr,mc*  confequence  of  an  influence  that  was  felt  in  every 
that  the  e  are  tin  1    "  he  bcH(??ed   Part  *  »•    ^  *"is       his  power  is  reprefent- 

firft  he  confiderpH  »  f«ir  »~:f|fl,,f.       j  *".*    '  b?  ro,t  °^  the  heavens  ;  conferring  life,  and  preferving 

ftuKS  Vnd  Sf  £  '»  3,nd  barmony  in  the  varioo»  and  complicated  parts  of 

him  by  way  TeminenrJ  lT°dgej  ?Uing  Upon  this  being  God  looked  with 

The  onlv ^lutiLTwUrh  JS1    l"g'  yj1"™'  Pccu,Ur  complacency  after  having  formed  him  a. 

(hHSnts^  Jnd  £POr,edfdJn  an  ima*e  of  hi»felf,  and  8»ve  beauty  and  perled 

fluent  all«  him  «^v  i     t  thcr<lfore  he  fre"  proportion  to  the  manfion  which  he  was  deftined 

S  J    The  ad  !                          ^"*/  to  occ»W   The  SuPr«rae          ft™ck  out  from 

SStf'or  TXaof ^  fi^tfcV  J^;/Ae  th'S  °^inal  "™d  ■{numerable%irit8  of  inferior 

wortf/and  therefore  he  (tilth;™  endowed  w,th  principles  of  reafon  ;  and 

:Zly™   The  , The           7       *T*  a?d  hc  comrai»cd  ^  divinities  of  fecondary  rank  the 

J  ul  j  the  JorlJ-  and  h^iS*?*  °f  38  thC  talk  of  inveftin*  th<?fe  in  material  for™'  and  of 
^/^J^9^^^^         <*  difperfing  them  a.  inhabitants  of  the  fun,  moon, 

neckary  emanation from  tb /JV  id^hlf  til- 5  and  ot^  celeftial  bodies.   He  taught  alfo,  that 

from  jthc/,™,,  n^vf&'&VfjW  at  dcath  thc  h"man  foul  "  7UDitcdJVhe 
rc«</.    }Jbto  nftm  j(L. „  <■     '."v"^ ,am1  >   t<w  «e<Ty<»v,  as  to  the  fource  from  which  :t  ongi- 

Which  W  1  properly  tO0iC  triad»  M  W€>  find  hie  nalu"  and 

the  world   and  abcL  •h;s<^ *?7¥  °r  of  accu«t^y  ^ted  by  Dr  Ogilvie ;  and  the  Chrif- 

p!e  nd  abfo^  tian  philofopher  will  not  require  another  proof, 

contradiftindtion  from   hi   ♦?  er/^"fl/         'n  the  Trinity  of  the  Scriptures.   That  his  doarine 

^^tTrZ^^^^  *T\°n]Z  on  this  fubjeA  fhould  be  inaccurate  and  errone- 

from  bis  works  at  laree  mJri-.u  i  r    ga,!hered  °"8»  can  "cite  no  wonder;  whilft  it  muft  be  con- 

mus,  PJuSS.  Solbila  and  i?     ^  ^      Ti'  fe(Fed  to  haTe  fuch  a  refemblance  to  the  truth,  and 

*  paffige  inW?  Xoiftle  rl^'T1  b- 1  th7e  ie  to  te  fo  "capable  of  being-proved  by  reading 
to  a  letter  in  wit?  hit  if;'','"  a^wcT  from  effeA«  tS  caufes,  that  w?  could  ult  doubt  of 
b5m  to  give  a  I  re  «olUit  a^Jf  hafd  r^u'r<?d  W»  having  inherited  it  by  tradition,  even  though 
ofGodfinwhkh  ^  wc  had  not  00"^  evidence  that  fometbing 
to  be  direclly  afTcrted  «  n!  r  Trimtyfeems  very  fimilar  to  it  was  taught  long  before  him,  not 
(fays  Plato)  is  furrounded  on  aii  a  t°  ?atUJC  on,y  b*  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides,  but  by  the 
works:  whatever  ia, "rift?  b^hi.  nef?!r  by  ^  P1hi,ofoPh*"  °f  the  eaft.  In  Plato's  cofmogony 
iB  the  fountain  and  fource 'of ^   eC       !  hA  aLn°ther  PrindPle,  more  myftcrious,  if 

,,encc:  around  poffible,  than  any  thing  yet  mentioned.  This  is 
his  inte  ledual  fyftem  of  tieaj,  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  collecl  from  his  writings,  whether  he  con- 
fidered  a**  independent  nciflmces,  or  only  as  arche- 
typal/orw,  which  had  fubfifted  from  eternity  in 
the  keyce  or  divine  intellect.  On  this  fubjc<Jt  he 
writes  with  fuch  exceeding  obfeurity,  that  men 
of  the  fir  ft  eminrncc,  both  among  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns,  have  differed  about  his  real 
mtanin^.   Svmc  have  fuppofed,  that  by  idea*  hc 

him&If,  asquoted^bVbrCn.V^r.V'r  meaT;  reAl. fubfifting  from  eternity,  inde- 
™  dodrine  K  tie  SL^l  Cu,,w.°/th'  ,1,uf-   P^dcnt  ot  ali  minds,  and  feparate  from  all  mat- 

re^mblance  w  ^  ,'bia  «r S  T^i'   ^  I™  \       Um  of  thefe  idea8  he  conceivcd  fomc  t0 

that  revealed  in  the  wfer    L    tl  lc^'l  i°  bc  ''V,np'  a"d  c,lier8  to  bc  wilhout         ^  tbia 

*very  reader ;  but :  th?  twn  doft L,  t^r  hy  ™Dn"  tU  d°d,inC  is  interpreted  by  Tertulliax. 

refpecls  exceedingly  diffimilar    S  among  lhe  ancient8»  hf  the  celebrated  Bruckcr 

ftafis  in  thc  Platonic  fvftTm  an  J.„  •       hyi?0"  f  m°"g  the  raoderns-  »d  b7  °»a"y  others  equallv 

of  view  co-ordinate  wft 1  11  e  ffrflT™ V"  "°i  P°int  L^rncd'  candid»  and  ac"te.   But  Cudwortb  and 

deed  the  firfl  h  elevated  far aho»!  lr       ,   In7  1,18  annotator  Monieira,  contend,  that  by  his  ideal 

*he  third  funk  ftill  farther  U«neatl   f  f™*'  ™d  ^  Plat0  ^"t  nothing  more  than  that  there 

f'dered  as  a  mere  foul  hnmerfed  in  JS!?*  ^  "       UT  ete™ityin  the         or  mind  of  God, 

forming  with  the  coWa^orld  tn  T'u  ™*  *           °f  eVCry  thin«  which  waa  in  lltac  t0  bc 

United,  o,,e  comPo3  an  mal     N,v         "  "  ^   Th''8  is  Ccrta,,,,y  much  more  Probable, 

pertain,  that  Pbto  conB  his  ^  V*  "  "  "0t  tha"  lhal  J»ch  a  man  as  Plato  fl.ould  have  fop- 

as  a  pure  ipirit.  or  »b™"3»Mj"&"  P™9  lhit  ,hcre  arc  Somewhere  in  extramundanc 

fiily  as  a  dift^'a  nj^.             ^™  5»«.  real  living  incorporeaj  beings  eating  aDd 

?rj  j".       #nts  governing  drinking,  which  arc  the  ideaj  of  ali  the  animals 

which 


,  x.^  u,  »*i.cucncc:  around 

the  id  perfon  are  placed  things  of  the  ad  order ° 
and  around  the  3d  thofe  of  the  3d  degree."  Of 
thw  obfeure  pafftge  a  very  fatiictory  eipla^ 
Uon  is  g,ven  in  Dr  Ogilv.e'i  Theology  0}  Plate,  to 
which  wc  refer  the  reader.  The  114nt  c  ven 
above  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  is  ably  fUDDS 

"on  of  Sffc    JD  tr?,Lng/f  the  ^«a" ' 

firfl  th^  ^?nd,2nd  l,hird  HyPoHafca  from  the 

S  *  ^e  phdofophtrs  of  the  academy  compare 

PaS  himP  3  hcat  Pl0Cc-cdi^  from  the  fun. 
tr a  tes  h 
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which  ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be  eating  and  which  were  fuperior  to  the  fouls  of  men,  ;uid 
drinking  in  this  world.   Yet  Mofheim  acknow-  ftruck  off  by  the  Demiurgus  from  the  foul  of  the 
ledges,  that  if  the  controverfy  were  to  be  decided  world.    Of  thefc  the  reader  will  find  Come  ac- 
by  the  votes  of  the  learned,  he  is  doubtful  whe-  count  under  Damon  and  Polytheism.  We 
ther  it  would  be  given  for  or  againft  him ;  and  mention  them  here  becaufe  they  make  an  import  - 
Cudwortb  owns,  that  on  this  fubject  Plato's  lan-  ant  appearance  in  Plato's  fyftem  of  phyftes,  which 
guage  cannot  be  vindicated.    This  indeed  is  true,  was  built  upon  them.    He  taught  that  the  vifible 
for  Plato  contends,  that  his  ideas  are  not  only  the  world  was  formed  by  the  Supreme  architect, 
o£je&s  of  fcience,  but  alfo  the  proper  or  phyfical  uniting  eternal  and  immutable  ideas  to  the  firft 
caufes  of  all  things  here  below;  that  the  idea  of  matter;  that  the  univerfe  is  one  animated  being, 
firoilitude  is  the  caufe  of  the  refemblance  between  including  within  its  limits  all  animated  natures; 
two  glebes;  and  the  idea  of  difliinilitude  the  caufe  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  vifible  and  tangible  i 
that  a  globe  does  not  referable  a  pyramid:  he  world,  fire  and  earth  were  firft  formed,  and  were 
Jikewife  calls  them  tmmt,  ejjenees  or  fubjanees,  afterwards  united  by  means  of  air  and  water; 
and  many  of  bis  followers  have  pronounced  them  that  from  perfect  parts  one  perfect  whole  was 
to  be  animals.   Dr  Knfield,  having  obferved,  that  produced,  of  a  fpberical  figure,  as  moll  beauti- 
fome  of  the  admirers  of  Plato  contend,  that  by  ful  in  itfelf,  and  beft  fuited  to  contain  all  other 
ideas  cxiftirtg  in  the  reafon  of  God,  nothing  more  figures;  that  the  elementary  parts  of  the  world 
is  meant  than  conceptions  formed  in  the  Divine  are  of  regular  geometrical  forms,  the  particles  of 
mind,  controverts  this  opinion  with  much  effect,  earth  being  cubical,  thofe  of  fire  pyramidical, 
«'  By  ideas,  Plato  (fays  he)  appears  to  have  meant  thofe  of  air  in  the  form  of  an  odohedron,  and 
fometbing  much  more  myfterious;  namely  pat-  thofe  of  water  in  that  of  an  icofohedron;  that 
terns  or  archetypes  fublifling  by  themfelves,  as  thefe  are  adjufted  in  number,  meafure,  and  pow- 
real  beings,  ».rat  o,Ui  in  the  Divine  reafon,  as  in  er,  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  geometrical  laws 
their  original  and  eternal  region,  and  iffuing  thence  of  proportion,  that  the  foul  which  pervades  this 
to  give  form  to  fenfible  things,  and  to  become  fphere  is  the  caufe  of  its  revolution  round  its 
objf&s  of  contemplation  and  fcience  to  rational  centre ;  and,  laftly,  that  the  world  will  remain 
beings.   It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Timxus,  that  for  ever,  but  that  by  the  action  of  its  animating 
*o  Ktyurfte;  ru  eiv,  thereafonof  God,  comprehends  principle,  it  accomplishes  certain  periods,  within 
exemplars  of  all  things,  and  that  this  reafon  is  on*  which  every  thing  returns  to  its  ancient  place  and 
of  the  primary  caufes  of  things.   Plutarch  fays,  ftatc.    This  periodical  revolution  of  nature  is 
that  Plato  fuppofes  three  principles,  God,  Mat-  called  the  Platonic  or  great  year.  (See 
ter,  and  Idea.   Juftin  Martyr,  Pfeudo-Origen,  Platonic,  §  4.)   Plato,  preparatory  to  the  ftu- 
and  others,  affert  the  fame  thing.   That  this  is  dy  of  all  philofnphy,  required  from  his  difciples  a 
the  true  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  appears  proba-  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Mathematics. 
ble  from  the  manner  in  which  Plato  framed  his  In  his  Republic,  he  makes  Glaucus,  one  of  the 
fyftem  of  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  fpcakers,  recommend  them  for  their  ufefulnefs  in 
*  Having  been  from  his  youth  (lays  Ariftotle)  con-  human  life.   Concerning  policy,  Plato  has  writ- 
verfant  with  Cratylus,  a  difciple  of  Heraclitua,  ten  at  large  in  his  Republic  and  in  his  Dialogue  on 
and  inftructed  in  the  doctrine  of  that  fchool,  that  Law.   He  was  fo  fond  of  his  own  ideas  on  this 
all  fenfible  things  are  variable,  and  cannot  be  pro-  fubject,  that  it  was  chiefly  the  hope  of  having  an 
per  objects  of  fcience,  he  reafonably  concluded,  opportunity  to  rcalife  his  plan  of  a  republic, 
that  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  fcience,  there  which  induced  him  to  vifit  the  court  of  Diony- 
muft  exift,  befides  fenfible  objects,  certain  perma-  fius.  But  they  who  are  converfant  with  mankind, 
nent  natures,  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect.'  and  capable  of  calmly  inveftigating  the  fprings  of 
Such  natures,  divine  in  their  origin,  and  eternal  human  actions,  will  eafily  perceive  that  bis  prob- 
and immutable  in  their  exiftence,  he  admitted  jects  were  chimerical,  and  could  only  have  origi- 
into  his  fyftem,  and  called  them  ideas.   Vifible  nated  in  a  mind  replete  with  philofophical  enthu- 
things  were  regarded  by  Plato  as  fleeting  fhades,  fiafm.   Of  this  nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof 
and  ideas  as  the  only  permanent  fubftances.  Thefe  than  the  defign  of  admitting  in  his  republic  acorn- 
he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  fcience  munity  of  women,  to  give  reafon  an  entire  con- 
to  a  mind  raifed  by  divine  contemplation  above  troul  over  defire.   The  main  object  of  his  politi- 
the  perpetually  varying  fcenes  of  the  material  cal  initiations  appears  to  have  been  the  fubju- 
world."   It  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  the  gation  of  the  paflions  and  appetites,  by  means  of 
fyftem  of  Plato,  that  the  Deity  formed  the  mate-  the  abftraA  contemplation  of  ideas.   A  fyftem  of 
rial  world  after  a  perfect  model,  confifting  of  thofe  policy,  raifed  upon  fuch  fanciful  grounds,  cannot 
ideas  which  had  eternally  fubfifted  in  his  own  merit  a  more  diftinct  confederation."   Such  is 
reafon ;  and  yet,  with  apparent  contradiction,  he  genuine  Platonism  as  it  was  taught  in  the  old 
calls  this  model  "  /<#"-exiftent,  indivifible,  and  academy  by  the  founder  of  the  fchool  and  hit 
eternally  generated."    Nay,  he  talks  of  jt  as  being  immediate  followers ;  but  when  Arcefilaus  was 
intelligent  as  well  as  eternal,  and  wholly  different  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academics,  great  inno- 
from  the  tranferipts  which  are  fubjected  to  our  vations  were  introduced  both  into  their  doctrines 
infpection.  There  is  fo  much  myftery,  confufion,  and  mode  of  teaching.  (See  Arcesilaus.)  This 
and  apparent  abfurdity,  in  the  whole  of  this  fyf-  man  was  therefore  considered  as  the  founder  of 
tern,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  that  it  is  furpri-  what  was  afterwards  called  the  middle  academy, 
fing,  that  Plato  fhould  have  had  fo  many  admirers.  Being  a  profeffed  fceptic,  he  carried  his  maxim 
With  almoft  every  ancient  theift  of  Greece,  Plato  of  uncertainty  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  alarm  the 
believed  in  an  order  of  beipgs  called  daemon,  gpneraibodygf  philofophers,  offend  the  governors 
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cf  the  ftate,  and  bring  juit  odium  upon  the  very 
name  of  the  academy.  At  length  Carneades,  one 
of  the  difciples  of  this  fchool,  relinquifliing  fome 
of  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcefilaus,  found- 
ed what  has  been  called  the  new  academy  with 
very  little  improvement  on  the  principles  of  the 
middle.  See  Carneades.  Under  one  or  other 
of  thefe  forms  Tlatonifm  found  its  way  into 
the  Roman  republic.  Cicero  was  a  Platonift,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  fchool.  A 
fchool  of  Platonifta  was  likewife  founded  in  Alex- 
andria in  the  ad  century  of  the  Chriftian  era ;  but 
their  dodrines  differed  in  many  particulars  from 
thofe  taught  in  the  three  academies.  They  pro- 
fefled  to  feek  truth  wherever  they  could  find  it, 
and  to  colled  their  dogmas  from  every  fchool. 
They  endeavoured  to  bend  fome  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Plato  into  a  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  gofpel;  and  they  incorporated  with  the 
whole  many  of  the  maxims  of  Arillotlc  and 
Zeno,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fictions  of  the  eaft. 
Their  fyftem  was  therefore  extremeiy  heteroge- 
neous, and  fcldom  to  rational  as  that  of  the  phi. 
loloplifr  after  whofe  name  they  wen-  called,  and 
ot  whole  doctrines  we  have  given  fo  copious  a 
detail.  See  Ammonius,  Eclectics,  and  Plo- 
t-in us 

PLATONIST,  n.f.  A  philofopher,  who  adopts 
the  fentimmts  md  fyttem  of  Plato. 

To  PLATON1ZE,  v.  n.  [platonizo,  Lat.]  To 
adopt  and  imitate  the  ftyle,  fentimmts,  and  philo- 
fophy  of  Plato.    See  To  Philonize. 

(i.)  *  PLATOON.  «./.  [a  corruption  of  pelo- 
torty  Fr.]  A  fmall  fquare  body  of  muiki-tecrs, 
drawn  oui  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  when  they  form 
the  hollow  .quare,  to  ftrengthen  the  angles:  the 
grenadiers  are  generally  thus  pofted  ;  yet  a  party 
from  any  other  divtfion  is  called  a  platoon*  when 
intending  too  far  from  the  main  body.  Military 

Dm.— 

In  comely  wounds  fhall  bleeding  worthies 
ft  and, 

Webb's  firm  platoon,  and  Lumly's  faithful  band. 

Ticket. 

(a.)  Platoon  Exercise,  an  important  branch 
of  military  fervice,  which  is  the  fequel  of  the 
Manual  Exercise,  and  the  regulations  refpeft- 
ing  which  are  publifhed  along  with  thofe  refpect- 
ing  the  former.  The  following  is  an  abftract  of 
the  Platoon  Exercise,  as  altered  and  abridged 
"  by  his  Majefty's  Command,  April  ao,  i79*»" 
and  publifhed  at  London,  in  1795,  by  William 
Fawcett,  Adjutant  General  *'  to  be  invariably 
praclifed  by  his  whole  army."  The  Platoon 
Exercise  is  always  to  be  done  with  ranks  clofed, 
except  at  the  Drill.  Words  of  Command. 
I.  "  Make  ready.  As  ufual,  bring  the  firelock  to 
the  recover,  and  inftantly  cocking,  rft.  Slip  the 
left  hand  along  the  fling  as  far  as  the  fwell  of 
the  firelock,  and  bring  the  piece  down  to  II.  Pre 
fent,  ftepping  back  about  fix  inches  to  the  rear 
with  the  right  foot.  III.  Fire.  After  firing,  drop 
the  firelock  brifltly  to  the  priming  pofition.  ad. 
Half  cock.  IV '.  Handle  Cartridge.  1  ft.  Draw  the 
caftrldge  from  the  pouch,  ad.  Bring  it  to  the 
mouth,  holding  It  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb,  and  bite  off  the  top  of  it.  V.  Prime,  ift. 
Shake  fome  powder  into  the  pan.   ».  Shut  the 


pan  with  the  three  laft  fingers.   3d.  Seize  the 
fmall  of  the  butt  with  the  above  three  fingen. 
VI.  Load.   1  ft. %Face  to  the  left  on  both  heels,  fo 
that  the  right  toe  may  point  direclly  to  the  front, 
and  the  body  be  a  very  little  faced  to  the  left, 
bringing  at  the  fame  time  the  firelock  round  to  the 
left  fide  without  finking  it    It  fhould,  in  this  mo- 
mentary pofition,  be  almoft  perpendicular,  (having 
the  muzzle  only  a  fmall  decree  brought  forward,  1 
and  as  foon  as  it  is  fteady  there,  it  muft  inftantly 
be  forced  down  within  a  inches  of  the  ground,  the 
butt  nearly  oppefite  the  left  heel,  and  the  firelock 
itfelf  fomewhat  (loped,  and  directly  to  the  front; 
the  right  hand  at  the  fame  inftant  catches  the 
muzzle,  in  order  to  fteady  it.    ad.  Shake  the 
powder  into  the  barrel  putting  in  after  it  the  pa- 
per and  ball.   3.  Seize  the  top  of  the  r.-.mrod 
with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb.  VII.  Draw  Ram- 
rods.   1  ft.  Force  the  ramrod  half  out,  and  feizc  it 
backhanded  exactly  in  the  middle,    id.  Draw  it 
entirely  out,  and  turning'  it  with  the  whole  hand 
and  arm  extended  from  you,  put  it  one  inch  into 
the  barrel.   VIII.  Ram  down  Cartridge.    I  ft.  Pufh 
the  ramrod  down,  holding  it  as  before  exactly  in 
the  middle  till  the  hand  touches  the  mtizzlc. 
id.  Slip  the  f->re-finger  and  thumb  to  the  upper 
end,  without  letting  the  ramrod  fall  further  into 
the  barrel.    3d.  Pufh  the  cartridge  well  down  to 
the  bottom.  4th.  Strike  it  two  very  quick  ftrokes 
with  the  ramrod,    ift.  Draw  the  ramrod  half 
out,  catching  it  backhandrd.    ad.  Drjw  it  entire- 
ly out,  turning  it  very  brifkly  from  you,  with  the 
arm  extended,  and  put  it  into  the  loops,  forcing 
it  asquick.as  poffibie  to  the  bottom  ;  then  face  to 
the  proper  front,  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  holding  the  ramrod,  as  in  the  pofition 
immediately  previous  to  drawing  it,  and  the  bott 
raifed  two  inches  from  the  ground.    Strike  the 
top  of  the  muzzle  fmartly  with  the  right  hand,  ra 
order  to  fix  the  bayonet,  and  ramrod,  more  firm- 
ly, and  at  the  fame  time  throw  it  nimbly  up,  at 
one  motion,  to  the  fhoulder.    N.  B.  Though  the 
butts  are  not  to  come  to  the  ground  in  caftin^ 
about,  as  accidents  may  happen  from  it,  yet  they 
are  permitted,  while  loading,  to  be  fo  refted'; 
'but  it  muft  be  done  without  noife,  and  in  a  man- 
ner  imperceptible  in  the  front.  Explanation 

OP  PRIMING  AND    LOADING    QUICK.     Words  tj 

Command.  I.  Prime  and  Load.  ift.  Bring  the  fire- 
lock down  in  one  brifk  motion  to  the  priming  po- 
fition, the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  placed  againft 
the  pan  cover,  or  ft  eel ;  the  fingers  clenched :  and 
the  elbow  a  little  turned  out,  fo  that  the  wrift 
may  be  clear  of  the  cock.  ad.  Open  the  pan,  by 
throwing  up  the  fteel,  with  a  ftrong  motion  of  the 
right  arm,  turning  the  elbow  in,  and  keeping  the 
firelock  fteady  in  the  left  hand.  3d.  Bring  your 
hand  round  to  the  pouch,  and  draw  out  the  car- 
tridge. The  reft  as  above  described,  excepting 
that,  in  the  quick  loading,  all  the  motions  are  to 
be  done  With  as  much  difpatch  as  poffibie:  the 
foldiers  taking  their  time  from  the  flugel  man  in 
front,  for  cafiing  over*  and  Jhotddering  only.  In 
firing  three  deep,  the  priming  pofition  for  the  front 
rank  is  the  height  of  the  waiftband  of  the  breech- 
es: for  the  center  rank,  about  the  middle  of  the 
flomach :  and  for  the  rear  rank,  clofe  to  the 
breaft  j  the  firelock,  in  ail  thefe  pofition*,  is  to  be 
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kept  perfectly  horizontal.  Explanation  or  the  the  right  a  full  fpace,  at  the  fame  time  placing  the 

position  'of  each  rank  in  the  FiaiNGs.  left  heel  about  fix  inches  before  the  point  of  the 

Front  rani,  kneeling.   II.  Make  ready.    Bring  the  right  foot.— The  body  to  be  kept  ftraight,  and  as 

Firelock  brifkly  up  to  the  recover,  catching  it  in  fquare  to  the  front  as  poflible.   II.  Prefent.  As 

the  left  hand;  and,  without  flopping,  fink  down'  in  explanation  for  the  centre  rank,  remembering 

with  a  quick  motion  upon  the  right  knee,  keep-  only  the  difference  of  the  priming  pofition  fur 

ng  t!ie  left  foot  faft,  the  butt  end  of  the  firelock,  this  rank,  as  before  described ;  after  firing  and 

it  the  fame  moment,  falling  upon  the  ground ;  fhouldering,  the  men  ftep,  as  the  centre  rank 

:h en  cock,  and  inftantly  feize  the  cock  and  fteel  does.   UL  Fire.   In  firing  with  the  front  rank 

:ogethcr  in  the, right  hand,  holding  the  piece  firm  fianding,  that  rank  makes  ready,  &c.  as  fpecified 

n  the  left,  about  the  middle  of  that  part  which  is  in  the  article  relative  to  the  platoon  emereije.  N.  B. 

jet  ween  the  lock  and  the  f-vell  of  the  ftock;  the  In  giving  words  of  command,  as  well  in  as  out  of 

point  of  the  left  thumb  to  be  clofe  to  the  fwell,  the  rankr>,  officers  are  to  A  and  perfectly  fteady, 

inJ  pointing  upwards.   As  the  body  is  finking,  and  in  their  proper  pofition ;  their  fwords  held 

Jtxe  right  knee  is  to  be  thrown  fo  far  back,  that  firmly  in  Abe  full  of  the  right  hand,  with  the  upper 

:be  left  leg  may  be  right  up  and  down,  the  right  part  of  the  bhde  refting  againft  the  moulder,  the 

foot  a  little  turned  out,  the  bouy  ftraight,  .and  yight  wrift  aginft  the  hip,  and  the  elbow  drawn- 

:hc  head  as  much  up  as  if  fliuuldercd;  the  fire-  back.    Firing  by  Platoons.    The  officers*  in* 

.ock  mult  be  upright,  and  the  butt  about  four  (lead  of  giving  the  words,  platcon,  mate  ready, 

nches  to  the  right  of  the  inGde  of  the  left  foot,  prefent,  fire,  are  to  pronounce  the  words  fhort,  as 

M.  Pre/eat.  Bring  the  firelock  down  firmly  to  the  for  inftance,  toon,  ready,  pjjemt,  fire*   In  firing  by 

iri/eut,  by  Aiding  the  left  hand,  to  the  full  extept  platoons,  or  divifions,  the  officers  commanding 

sf  the  arm,  along  the  fling,  without  letting  the  them  are  to  ftep  out  one  pace,  on  the  clofe  of  the 

motion  tell ; — the  right  hand  at  the  fame  time  preparative,  and  face  to  the  left  towards  their 

Fpringing  up  the  butt  by  the  cock  fo  high  againft  men :  They  there  ftand  perfectly  ft  cad  y  till  She 

:he  right  moulder,  that  the  head  may.  not  be  too  leaft  part  of  the  general,  when  they  ftep  back 

xuch  lowered  in  taking  aim ;  the  right  cheek  to  again  into  their  proper  intervals,  all  at  the  fame 


time.  After  a  divifion  has  fired,  the  right  hand 
man  of  it  ftcps  out  ooe  pace,  in  front  of  the  offi- 
cers, but  ft  ill  keeping  his  own  proper  firont,  and 
gives  the  time  for  eafiing,  about  and  Jhotddering, 
after  which  he  falls  back  again  into  his  place  in  the 
front.  The  flugel  man  of  a  battalion  is  alfo  to 
keep  his  front,  in  giving  the  time  of  exercife.  In 
firing  by  grand  divifions,  the  centre  officer  falls 
back,  on  the  preparative,  into  the  fourth  rank, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  covering  ferjeant." 
FLATS,  n.f.  in  fea  language,  the  flat  ropes 


be  clofe  to  the  butt ;  the  left  eye  (but,  and  the 
niddle  finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  trigger,  look 
ilong  the  barrel  with  the  right  eye  from  the  breech 
sin  to  the  muzzle,  and  remain  fteady.  IV  Fire. 
Pull  the  trigger  ftrong  with  the  middle  fiuger, 
tnd  as  foon  as  fired,  fpring  up  nimbly  upon  the 
eft  leg,  keeping  the  body  erect  and  the  left  foot 
'aft,  and  bringing  the  right  heel  to  the  hollow  of 
:he  left ;  at  the  fame  inftant  drop  the  firelock  to 
:he  priming  pofition,  the  height  of  the  wniflbacd 
Df  the  breeches;  balfxock;  bundle  cartridge}  and 

jo  on  with  loading  motions,  as  before  defcribed.   ufed  to  keep  the  cable  from  gulling,  jijk. 
Zeutre  rank.   I.  Make  ready.   Spring  the  firelock      FLATTEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
jrifkiy  to  the  recover;  as  foon  a«  the  left  hand   ritz;  4  miles  £.  of  Kamnitz. 
eiz  9  the  firelock  above  the  lock,  raife  the  right      FLATTENBURG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
ilbow  a  little,  placing  the  thumb  of  that  hand   in  Prignitz:  4  miles  E.  of  Wilfhack. 
jpon  the  cock,  with  the  fingers  open  on  the  plate      *  PLATTER.  n.J.  \$tQjaplat«.\  A  large  dilh, 
>f  the  lock,  and  then,  as  quick  as  poflible,  cock   generally  of  earth. — 

he  piece,  by  dropping  the  elbow,  and  forcing  The  fervants  wafh  the  platter.  Dryden. 
iown  the  cock  with  the  thumb,  ftep  at  the  fame  —  Satura  is  an  adjective,  to  which  lanx,  a  charger, 
;ime  with  the  right  foot  a  moderate  pace  to  the  or  Urge  platter  is  underftood.  Dry  den. 
ight,  and  keeping  the  left  faft,  feize  the  fmall  of  (1.)  PLATTSBURG,  or  )  an  ex  ten  five  town, 
he  butt  with  the  right  hand:  the  piece  muft  be  (i.j  FLATTSBUROH,  J  (hip  of  New  York, 
leld  in  this  pofition  perpendicular,  and  oppofite  in  Clinton  county,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Lake 
he  left  fide  of  the  face,  the  but  clofe  to  the  bicaft,   Cbamplain,  about  300  miles  N.  of  New  York.  In 


3ut  not  pre  fled,  the  body  ftraight  and  full  to  the 
ront,  and  the  head  erecS.  II.  Prefent.  As  in  the 
roregoing  explanation  for  the  front  rank.  III. 
Tire.  Pull  the  trigger  ftrong  with  the  middle  fin- 
jer,  and,  as  foon  as  fired,  bring  the  firelock  to 
he  priming  pofition,  about  the  height  of  the  fto- 


1790,  it  contained  445  citizens,  and  13  flaves.  In 
Z796,  14%  of  the  citizens  were  qualified  to  be 
electors. 

(s.)  Plattsbvrgh,  the  capital  of  the  above 
"townfhip^  has  a  church,  court-houfe,  and  goal, 
with  artifts  in  almofl  every  branch.   Courts  of 


Bach ;  the  reft,  as  in  explanation  of  priming  and   Common  Pleas,  and  general  Seffions,  are  held  in 


'oating—  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  left 
'vol  is  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  right,  at  the  fame 
ime  that  the  firelock  is  brought  down  totheprim- 
ng  pofition ;  and  that,  immediately  after  the  fire- 
ock  is  thrown  up  to  the  fhoulder,  the  men  fpring 
o  the  left  again,  and  cover  their  file  leaders. 
Rrar  rani.  I.  Make  ready.  Recover  and  cock, 
is  before  directed  for  the  centre  rank,  and  as  the 
irelock  is  brought  to  the  recover,  ftep  brifkly  to 


it  twice  a  year.  It  is  5  miles  W.  of  Ticonderoga. 
PLATZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bechin. 
(x.)  PLAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  Of 
the  Correze;  18  miles  E.  of  Tulle. 

(a.)  Plau,  or  Plauen,  a  town  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony, in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  Plauer  See,  15  miles 
E.  of  Parcbim,  and  3a  S.  of  Roftock. 

*  PLAUDIT*  )  «./.  [A  word  derived  from, 

•  PLAUPITE.jthe  Latin,  plauditt,  the  de- 

mand 
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mand  of  applaufe  made  by  the  player,  when  he 
left  the  ftag*-l  Applaufe.— 

True  wifdom  muft  our  adions  fo  direct, 

Not  only  the  Iaft  plaudit  to  expert.  Dcnham. 
— Inftead  of  a  plaudite,  Die  would  defervc  to  be 
hi  fled  off  the  ftage.  More. — Even  thefe  can  difcern 
mufick  in  a  concert  of  plaudit es,  eulogies  given 
themfelves.    Decay  of  Piety. 

(i.)  PLAUEN,  or  7  a  town  of  Brandenburg, 

(i.)  PLAVEN,  >  with  a  manufacture  of 
porcelain ;  6  miles  W.  of  Brandenburg. 

(i.)  Plauen,  a  lake  near  the  above  town, 
formed  by  the  Havel,  which  runs  by  a  canal  into 
the  Elbe. 

(3 — $.)  Plauen,  Plaven,  or  Plawen,  a  town 
of  Mecklenburg,  on  a  river  and  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  which  run  into  the  Elbe;  17  miles  S.  of 
Guftrow.   Loo.  ia.  13.  E.   Lat.  53.  40.  N. 

(6 — 7.)  Plauen,  or  Plawen,  two  towns  of 
Upper  Saxony;  1.  in  Schwartzburg,  on  the  Gera, 
4  miles  S.  of  Amftadt,  and  16  NW.  of  Schwartz- 
burg :  In  1640,  it  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes :  a.  in 
Vogtland,  on  the  Elfter,  with  a  cotton  manufac- 
ture; a»  miles  SW.  of  Zwickau,  and  7a  WSW. 
of  Drefden.  Loo.  39.  5a.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  50. 
»4*  N. 

(8.)  Plauen.   See  Plau,  N°  a. 

PLAUSER  See,  a  lake  of  Mecklenburg,  E.  of 
Plau,  30  miles  in  circumference. 

PLAUSCHNITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Bole- 
flaw  ;  3  miles  ESE.  of  Tumau. 

*  PLAUSIBILITY.  n.f.  [plaufibilite,  Fr.  from 
plaitfible.]  Specioufnefs ;  fuperncial  appearance, 
of  right. — Two  pamphlets,  called  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  are  written  with  fome  plaufibili- 
ty,  much  artifice,  and  direct  falfehoods.  Swift. — 
The  Iaft  excufe  was  allowed  indeed  to  have  more 
plaufibility,  but  lefs  truth,  than  any  of  the  former. 
Swift, 

*  PLAUSIBLE,  adj.  [plaufibile,  Fr.  plaufibilis, 
from  plaudot  Lat  J  Such  as  gains  approbation; 
fuperficially  pleating  or  taking ;  fpecious ;  popu- 
lar; right  in  appearance. — Go  you  to  Angelo, 
anfwer  his  requiring  with  a  plaufible  obedience. 
Shak. — Judges  ought  to  be  more  reverend  than 
plaujible.  Bacon. They  found  that  plaufible  and 
popular  pretext  of  railing  an  army  to  fetch  in  de- 
linquents. King  Charles*— Thefe  were  all  plaufible 
and  popular  arguments.  Clarendon. — No  treache- 
ry fo  plaufible,  as  that  which  is  covered  with  the 
robe  of  a  guide.  VEftrange. — The  cafe  is  doubt- 
ful, and  may  be  difputed  with  plaufible  arguments 
on  either  fide.  South. 

*  PLAUSIBLE  NESS.  n.f.  [from  plaufible.^ 
Specioufnefs;  (how  of  right.— The plaufiblemfs  of 
Arminianifm,  and  the  congruity  it  hath  with  the 
principles  of  corrupt  nature.  Sander/on. — The  no- 
tion of  man's  free  will,  and  the  nature  of  fin, 
bears  with  it  a  commendable  plainnefs  and  plau- 
ftblenefs.  More. 

»  PLAUSIBLY,  adv.  [from  plaufible.']  1.  With 
fair  (how ;  fpeciou fly.— They  could  talk  plaufibly 
about  that  they  did  not  underftar.d.  Collier.— 
Thou  can'ft  plaufibly  difputc, 
Supreme  of  fecrs,'of  augd,  man,  and  brute. 

Prior. 

a.  With  apptaufe,  Not  in  ufe. — I  hope  they  will 
plaufilly  receive  our  attempts.  Brown. 
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*  PLAUSIVE.  adj.  [from  plaudo,  Lat.]   f.  Ap- 
plauding,  a.  Plaufible.   A  word  not  in  ufe.— 
His  plaufive  words 

He  fcatter'd  not  in  ears.  Shai. 

PLAUT1US.   See  Plotius.  N°  3. 

PLAUTUS,  Marcus  Accius,  a  comic  writer 
of  ancient  Rome,  born  at'  Umbria,  in  Italy.  He 
is  fatd  to  have  acquired  the  Acnomen  of  P/au- 
tus  from  having  /play  feeet.  His  parentage  appears 
to  have  been  mean ;  fome  fay  he  was  the  fon  of  a 
flave.  Aulus  Gellius  fays  from  Varro,  that  Plau- 
tus  was  fo  well  paid  for  his  plays,  as  to  double 
his  ftock  in  trading,  in  which  he  loft  all  he  gain- 
ed by  the  Mufes.  He  was  reduced  to  work  at  a 
mill  for  his  fubfiflence;  but  Varro  adds,  that  his 
wit  was  his  beft  fupport,  as  he  com po fed  three 
of  his  plays  during  this  drudgery.  He  died  in 
the  firft  year  of  the  elder  Cato's  cenforfhip,  about 
A.  U.  C.  569,  and  A.  A.  C.  184.  There  are  20 
of  his  plays  extant,  though  not  all  entire.  Five 
of  his  comedies  have  been  elegantly  tranfrated 
into  Englrfh  by  Mr  B.  Thornton,  and  publifhed 
in  a  vols  8vo,  1767. 

PLAUZAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Puy  de  Dome  ;  10  miles  S.  of  Clermont. 

PLAWEN,  or  PlayeN.  See  Plauen,  N* 
3—7- 

(1.)  •  PLAY.  n.  f.  j. 'A3 ion  not  impofed  ; 
not  work ;  difmiffion  from  work.  a.  Amufemeot  ; 
fport.— 

My  darling  and  ray  joy ; 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play. 

Sttenfer, 

Two  gentle  fawns  at  play.  Milton. 

3.  A  drama  ;  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any  thing 
in  which  characters  are  reprefented  by  dialogue 
and  action. — 

Only  they, 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play, 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Sbak. 
— A  play  ought  to  be  a  juft  image  of  human  na- 
ture. Dryden. 

Vifits,  plays,  and  powder'd  beaux.  Swift. 

4.  Game;  practice  of  gaming;  conteft  at  a 
game.— 

I  did  never  win  of  yon, 
Nor  (hall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play. 

Sbak. 

5.  Practice  in  any  conteft,  as  fwordplay. — They 
find  it  the  beft  of  their  play  to  put  it  off  with  a 
jeft.  VEftrange — He  was  refolvcd  not  to  fpeak 
diftindtly,  knowing  his  beft  play  to  be  in  ihe  dark, 
Tillotfon.— The  anfwer  on  his  fide  makes  it  bis 
play  to  diftmguifh  as  much  as  he  can.  Locke— 
Jolm  naturally  lov'd  rough  play.  Arbutbnot.  6. 
Action  ;  employment ;  office.— 

The  fenfelefe  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Can  Iaft  no  longer  than  the  prefent  fway  ; 
But  juftiftes  the  next  who  comes  in  piny. 

Dryden. 

7.  Practice ;  acrton ;  manner  of  acting  :  as  fair 
and  foul  play. — Determining  not  to  be  far  frcm 
the  place  where  we  appointed  to  meet,  to  pre- 
vent any  foul  play  that  might  be  offered  unto  me. 
Sidney.  8.  Aft  of  touching  an  mftrument.  9.  Ir- 
regular and  wanton  motion.  10.  A  ft  ate  of  agi- 
tation or  ventilation. — 

Many  have  been  fav'd,  and  many  may. 

Who 
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in  play.  The  mifplaoed  John  0,ouM  entertain 

Dry  den.  One  quiet  breath  of  reft.  Shut.- 

Room  for  motion.— The  joints  are  let  exactly  —My  wife  cried  out  fire,  and  you  brought  out* 

i  one  another,  that  they  have  no  play  between  your  buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play 

n.   Moxon's  Mecbnn.  Exer.    \%.  Liberty  of  againft  it.  Dry  den. — The  heart  beats,  the  blood 

ng ;  fwing. — Should  a  writer  give  the  foil  play  circulates,  the  lungs  play.  Chtjnt.  it.  To  Wanton  ; 

lis  mirth,  without  regard  to  decency,  be  might  to  move  irregularly.— 

The  waving  fedges  play  with  wind.  Sbak. 


\ 


ife  readers ;  but  muft  be  a  very  itl  man,  if  be 
ild  pleafe  himfclf.  Adiiftm. 


a.)  Plays.   See  Theatre. 
i.)*  To  Plat.  v.  m  [plegan,  Saxon.]   i.  To 
rt ;  to  frolick ;  to  do  tomethipg  not  as «  talk, 
;  for  a  pleafure.— The  people  fat  down  to  eat, 
I  to  drink,  and  rofe  up  to  play.  Exodus.— 
On  fmooth  the  feal  and  bended  dolphins  play. 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play.    Old  Song. 
To  toy ;  to  act  with  levity.— 
Wifdom  thy  fitter  and  with  her  didft  play. 

Milton. 

Heavy  whales  in  aukward  meafures  play. 


This  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  fpirits  played.  MUtom 

In  the  ft  reams  that  trc.n  the  fountain  p/ayt 
She  wafted  her  face.  Dryden: 

The  fetting  fun 
Plays  on  their  (hining  arms.  Addifon. 
Swords  around  him  innocently  play.  Pope* 
13.  To  perfonate  a  drama. — 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night.  Sbak. 
F.v'n  kings  but  play ;  and  when  their  part  i» 
done, 

Some  other,  worfe  or  better,  mounts  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

Pope.   14-  To  reprefent  a  ftanding  character.— 
To  be  difmifled  from  work.— Tis  a  playing         Courts  are  theatres,  where  fome  men  play. 
y  I  fee.  Sbak.   a.  To  trifle ;  to  ad  wantonly  4  Don 

d  tHoughtlefly.— Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their   15.  To  art  in  any  certain  charader.— Thus  we 
afths  and  their  lives.  Temple.   5.  To  do  fome-  play  the  fool  with  the  time.  Sbak.-- 
ing  fanciful.—  Thou  haft  forced  me, 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  !  Out  of  thy  boneft  truth  to  play  the  wotnari. 

Sfa*.  Sbak. 
To  practife  farcaftic  merriment. — I  would    —She  hath  wrought  folly  to  play  the  whore, 
ake  ufe  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  thofe  I  defpifed   Deut.  xxii.        Let  us play  the  men  for  our  people, 
an  to  trifle  with  thofe  I  loved.  Pope.  7.Tomockj  %Sam.x.i%. — Alphon  fe,  duke  of  Ferrara,  delighted 
practife  ilhafioa. —  himfelf  only  in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner. 

Is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eye-fight  ?    Sbak.  Peaeham.—- 
To  game ;  to  contend  at  fome  game.—  'Tis  poflible  thefe  Turks  majplay  the  villains; 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night.  Slat.  .  Denham* 
When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms,  —A  man  has  no  pleafure  in  proving  that  he  has 
The  gentler  gamefter  is  the  fooneft  winner.        played  the  fool.  Collier. 

(a.)  *  T»  Play.  v.  a.  t.  To  put  in  action  or 
motion  ;  as,  he  played  his  cannon ;  the  engines 
nt  flayed  at  a  fire.   %.  To  ufe  an  inftrument  of 
Swift,  mufic. — 

He  pktys  a  tickling  ftraw  within  his  oofe. 

Cay. 

3.  To  aa  a  mirthful  character.— 
Nature  here 

Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  wilH 

,  Milton. 

4.  To  exhibit  dramatically.— 
Your  honour'6  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
•  ment, 

Artf  come  to  play  a  pleaOmt  comedy.  Sbak. 
To  act  j  to  perform.— Doubt  would  fain  have 


Sbak. 

Are  thefe  the  wretches  that  we  played  at  dice 
for?  Sbak. 

The  clergyman  played  at  whist. 
.  To  do  any  thing  trickifti  or  deceitful.— 

His  mother  played  falie  with  a  fmith.  Sbak. 

Thou  played^  moft  foully  fort.  Sbak. 
-Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play 
I  her  tricks  in.  SpeQator.  10.  To  touch  a  mufical 
iftrotr.ent.— 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Et'n  the  billows  of  the  fea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by.  Sbak. 
-One  that  hath  a  pleafant  voice,  arid  can  play 
well  on  an  inftrument.  AtfMr/.— Wherein  doth  our 
>ra£r.ice  of  ringing  and  playing  with  inftruments  in 

*ur  cathedral  churches  differ  from  the  practice  of  '  *  PLAYBOOK.  n.  /.  [play  and  book.]  Book 
David  ?  Ptaclxsm.—  of  dramatic  compactions.— Yours  was  a  match 

Clad  like  a  country  fwain,  he  piped,  he  fung,   of  common  good  liking,  without  any  mixture  of 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along.  Dryd.   that  ridiculous  paflion,  which  has  no  being  but 

Take  thy  harp  and  melt  thy  maid ;  hi  phylooks  and  romances.  Snoift. 

Play  my  friend  I  and  charm  the  charmer.  •  PL  A  YD  AY.  «.  /  I  play  and  day.]  Day 

Grarrviile.   exempt  from  taflcs  or  work  — 


played  his  part  in  her  mind.  Sidney. 


-He  applied  the  pipe  to  his  lip?,  and  began  to 
phy  upon  it.  Speaator.  1 1.  To  operate ;  to  act. 
Uied  of  any  thing  in  motion.— 

John  hath  fcized  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whilft  t*arm  life  ploys  in  that  infant's 

veins, 
\Tot.  XVU.  Part  II. 


I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 

Should  be  one  continual  playday.  Swift. 

*  PLAYDEBT.  n.f.  {play  and  debt.}  Debt 
contracted  by  gaming.— There  are  multitudes  of 
leafes  upon  fiogle  lives,  and  playdebts  upon  joint 
lives.  Arbutbnot.~ She  has  fevera!  playdcbts  on  her 
O  o  0  oj 
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hand,  which  muft  be  discharged  very  fuddenly.  *  PLAYPLEASURE,  «./.  [play  and  pUafun] 

Spectator.  Idle  amufemenr.— He  takcth  a  kind  of  plajpUafur? 

*  PLAYKR.  «.  /  [from  plat/.]  .  i.  One  who  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others.  Bacon'*. 

plays.    7.  An  idler;  a  lazy  pt-rlbn. —  £Jay{. 

Player*  in  your  houfewifery.              Sbak.  *  PLAYSOME.a^ 

3*.A&i>r  of  dramatic  fcenes. —  full  of  lt'vity. 

Like  ^%<tj  placed  to  AH  a  filthy  Rage.  •  PLAYSOMENESS.  n.  f.  [from  playfome.) 

Sidney.  Wantonnefs;  leviiy. 


[play  and y2>i»/.]  Wanton  ; 


•  PLAYTHING.  »./.  [^/«/  and  riwj.J  Toy  ; 
thing  to  play  with. — 

O-Caftalio  1  thou  haft  caught 
Myiboldh  heart;  and.  like  a  tender  child. 
That  trufts  hh  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  barm,  and  faki  would  have  it  back. 

Otway. 

— A  child  knows  his  nuife,  and  l»y  degrees  the 
playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced  age.  Loeke. — 
The  fervants  (liould  be  hindered  from  making 
court  to  them,  by  giving  them  fruit  and  playthings. 
Locke. — 

Would  fortune  calm  her  prefent  rage, 
And  give  us  play t Lings  for  our  age.  Prior. 

Allow  him  hut  the  plaything  of  a  pen, 
He  neVr  reliels  or  plots  like  other  men.  Pope. 

*  PLAYWRIGHT.  tuf.  [p/aysxid  wright.}  A 
maker  of  plays.— Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as 
well  be  applied  to  him  as  a  playwright.  Pope. 

(r  )  •  PLEA.  tuf.  [plaid,  old  French.)  i.  The 
ad  or  form  of  pleading,  a.  Thing  offered  or 
demanded  in  pleading. — 

None  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  pka 
Of  forfeiture  of  juftice  and  bis  bond.  Shalt. 
Companion  in  amuiemeut.~Never*having  a  friend  — Their  refpect  of  perfons  was  exprcfled  in  judicial 


— Certain  pantomimi  will  rcprefent  the  voices  of 
players  of  interlude?  fo  to  the  life,  as  you  wonld 
think  they  were  tliofr  {-layers  themftlven.  Bacon.— 
A  player,  if  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  applaufe, 
would  ftrair  Ik*  out  of  heart.  Bacon. — 

Thine  lie  the  laurel  then,  fupport  the  ftagc; 
Which  fo  declines,  that  fliortly  we  may  fee 
Flayers  and  plays  reduced  to  lecond  infancy. 

Dryden. 

His  mufe  had  ftarved,  had  not  a  piece 
unread, 

And  by  a  player  bought,  fupplied  her  bread. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  mimic. 

Thus  bid  the  player  god.  Dryden. 
5-  Ctae  u  iio  touches  a  mufical  inftrtfmcnt. — Seek 
out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  the  harp, 
j  Sam.  xvi.  16.  0*  A  gameHer.  7.  One  wjio 
aits  in  play  in  any  cert i to  manner. — The  fnake 
bit  him  tart  by  the  tongue,  which  therewith  began 
fo  to  ra;:l:!e  and  fwell,  that,  by  the  time  he  had 
knocked  this  foul  flayer  on  the  head,  bis  month 
wa«  fcarce  able  to  contain  it.  Garew. 
*  PLAYFELLOW,  v./.  [plcy  and  fellow.} 


■ncn  he  was  wearv,  he 
mfclf  than  by  killing 


but  playfellows,  of  whom 
could  no  otherwife  rid 
them.  .Sidney.— 

She  feemed  ftill  back  unto  the  land  to  look, 
And  her  playfellow's  aid  to  caH  Spenfcr* 
Your  precious  fclf  had  not  then  croft"  cd  the 
eyes 

OF- my  young  playfellow,  Sbak* 
Hearth  difcontent  and  four  affliclion 

Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company !  Sbak. 
—This  was  the  play  at  which  Nero  ftaked  3119!. 
3s:  4d.  upon  every  caft ;  where  did  he  find  fiaj- 
fellows?  Arbuthnot. 

*  PLAYFUL,  adj.  [play  and  full.]  Sportive ; 
full  of  levity;— He  is  fcandalrzed  at  youth  for 
.being  lively,  and  at  chHdhood  for.  being  playful 
Addifon. 

*  PLAYGAME,  n: [.  [ play  and  game.)  Play 
children  —That  liberty  alone  gives,  the  true 


procsfs,  in  giving  raft)  fentencc  in  favour  of  the 
rich,  without  ever  (laying  to  hear  the  plea,  or 
weigh  the  reifons  of  the  poor's  caufe.  KettltwelL 

3.  Allegation. — 

They  tow'rds  the  throne  fupreme, 
Accountable,  made  hafte,  to  make  appear 
Witii  righteous  plea,  their  utmoft  vigilance. 

Milton. 

4.  An  apology ;  an  excufe.— 

'  The  fiend,  with  neceffity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excufed  his  deviltfh  deeds. 


of 


Thou  deterauVft  weaknefs  for  no  pita. 

Milt  OB. 

No  plea  muft  ferve ;  'tis  cruelty  to  fpare. 

D-nham. 

—Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  abfolutc  power  in 
a  (ingle  perXon,  though  he  offers  the  old  planfible 
plea,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help, 
unlet  he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  treated  as  the 


relifli  to  their  ordinary  playgames.  Locke* 

(1.)  *  PLAYHOUSE,  a.  /.  [play  and  houft^  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Swift. 
Houfe  where  dramatic  performances  are  repre-      (II.)  Plea,  u»  law,  is  what  either  party  alleges 

fented.— Thsfe  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  for  himfelf  in  court,  in  a  caufe  there  depending ; 

playhoufe.  .Sbak.— He  hurries  me  from  the  play-  and  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  it  is  the  defendant's 

bou/i-  and  fcenes  there  to  the  bear-garden.  SWA  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration.   Pleas  are 

lingjleet.*-!  am  a  fufficicnt  theatre  to  myfelf  of  ufually  divided  into  Pleas  of  the  crown  and 

ridiculous  aftions^  without  expecting  company  common  fleas. 

either  in  a  court  or  playhoufe.  Dryden*—  i.  Pleas,  Com  mon  ((ays  Judge  B  Lick  ft  one),  are 

Shakefpeare,  whom  you  and  every  playhoufe  such  fuits  as  arc  carried  on  between  common 

bill  perfons  in  civil  cafes.   Thefe  are  of  two  forts; 

Stile  the  divine,  the  matchlcfs,  what  you  will,  dilatory  pleas,  and  pie  as  to  the  a3ion.  . 
For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight,         1.  Pleas,  Dilatory,  are  fuch  as  tend  merely 

And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  defpight.  Pope,  to  delay  or  put  off  the  fuit,  by  queftioning  the 

(a.)  Play-house,   See. Amphitheatre,  and  propriety  of  the  re 


Thcatrs, 


medy,  rather  than  by  denying 
the  Injury ;  pleas  to  the  adion  arc  fucn  as  difpuie 

the 
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Ihe  very  caufe  of  fuft.   Thejr  are,  r.  To  the  ja-   trijl,  and  is  ftill  ready,  encore  prijl,  to  dffcharge 
rfdiction  of  the  court ;  alleging,  that  it  ought  not    it :  for  a  tender  by  the  debtor  and  refufal  b  the 
to  hold  plea  of  this  injury,  it  arifing  in  Wales  or  creditor  will  in  all  cafes  difchargc  the  coft%  b>Jt 
beyond  lea ;  or  becaufe  the  land  in  queftion  is  of  not  the  debt  itfelf ;  though  in  fomc  particular  cafes 
ancient  demefne,  and  ought  only  to  be  demanded  the  creditor  will  totally  lofe  his  money.   Cmt  {'re- 
in the  lord's  court,  &c.   a.  To  the  difability  of  quently  the  defendant  confeflVs  one  part  of  the 
$be  plaintiff,  by  reafon  whereof  he  is  incapable  to  complaint  (by  a  cognovit  utlioncm  in  ufpfd  there- 
commeo.ee  or  continue  the  fuit  \  as,  that  he  is  an  of),  and  traverfes  or  denies  the  reft  ;  in  order  to 
alien  enemy,  outlawed,  excommunicated,  attaint-  avoid  the  expence  of  carrying  that  p?rt  to  a  formal 
ed  of  treafon  or  felony,  under  a  praemunire,  not  trial,  which  he  has  no  ground  to  litigate.   A  fpe- 
in  rrrum  natura  (being  only  a  fictitious  perfonl  ciesofthisfortofconfeflionistbe^'7ic9ro//no«fy 
an  infant,  a  feme  couvert,  or  a  monk  profeffed.  into  court*  which  is  for  th«*  mod  part  n«*ceiiary 
3.  In  abatement :  which  abatement  is  either  of  the  upon  pleading  a  tender^and  is  itfelf  a  kind  of  ten- 
writ,  or  the  court,  for  fome  defect  in  one  of  them ;  der  to  the  plaintiff ;  by  paying  into  the  bands  of 
as  by  mifnaming  the  defendant,  which  is  called  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  as  much  as  the  de- 
a  monomer;  giving  him  a  wrong  addition,  as  fendant  acknowledges  to  be  due,  together  with  the 
efquire  mftead  of  knight ;  or  other  want  of  form  cofts  hitherto  incurred,  in  order  to  prevem  the 
in  any  material  refped.   Or,  it  may  be  that  the  expence  of  any  farther  proceedings.   This  may 
plaintiff  is  dead  ;  for  the  death  of  either  party  is  be  done  upon  what  is  called  a  motion;  which  is 
at  once  an  abatement  of  the  futt.   Thefe  pleas  to  an  occafional  application  to  the  court  by  the 
the  jurifdidion,  to  the  di (ability,  or  in  abatement,  parties  or  their  counfrS,  in  order  to  obtain  fome 
were  formerly  very  often  ufed  as  mere  dilatory  rule  or  order  of  court,  which  becomes  neceffary 
pleas,  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  and  cal-  in  the progrefs  or  a  canfe ;  and  it  is  ufually  ground-* 
culated  only  for  delay ;  but  now  by  flat.  4  and  5  ed  upon  an  affidavit  (the  perfect  tenl'e  of  the  verb 
Ann.  c.  x6.  no  dilatory  plea  is  to  be  admitted  affido),  being  a  voluntary  oath  before  fome  judge 
without  affidavit  made  of  the  truth  thereof,  or  or  officer  of  the  court ;  to  evince  the  truth  of  cer- 
fome  probable  matter  mown  to  the  court  to  in-  tain  facts,  upon  which  the  motion  is  grounded : 
dnce  them  to  believe  it  true.   And  with  refped:  though  no  fuch  affidavit  is  neceffary  for  payment 
to  the  pleas  themfelves,  it  is  a  rule,  that  no  ex-  of  money  into  court.   If,  after  the  money  is  paid 
ception  fhall  be  admitted  againft  a  declaration  or  in,  the  plaintiff  proceeds  in  his  futt,  it  is  at  his 
writ,  unlefs  the  defendant  will  in  the  fame  plea  own  peril  :.fbr  if  he  does  not  prove  more  dtie  than 
give  the  plaintiff  a  better;  that  is,  (how  him  how  is  fo  paid  rhto  court,  he  (hall  be  nonfuited  and 
h  might  be  amended,  that  there  may  not  be  two  pay  the  defendant's  cofts;  but  he  fhall  ftii!  have 
objections  upon  the  fame  account.   All  pleas  to  the  money  fo  paid  in,  for  that  the  defendant  has 
the  jurifdidion  conclude  to  the  cognizance  of  the  acknowledged  to  be  his  due.    To  this  head  may 
court ;  praying  "judgment  whether  the  court  alfo  be  referred  the  practice  of  what  is  called  a  fet 
will  have  farther  cognizance  of  the  fu«t."   Pleas  off;  whereby  the  defendant  acknowledges  the 
to  the  difability  conclude  to  the  perfon  ;  by  pray-  juftice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the  one  hand ; 
ing  "judgment,  if  the  faid  A  the  plaintiff  ought  but  on  the  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his  own, 
to  be  aofwered :"  And  pleae  in  abatement  (when  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in 
tiie  fuit  is  by  original)  conclude  to  the  writ  or  de-  the  whole  or  in  part ;  as,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  for 
claration  ;  by  praying  "judgment  of  the  writ,  or  L.io  due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may 
declaration,  and  that  the  fame  may  be  quafhed,"  fet  off  L.9  due  to  himfetf  for  merchandize  fold  to 
cojetw,  made  void,  or  abated :  but  if  the  action  the  plaintiff;  and,  in  cafe  he  pleads  iuch  fet- off, 
he  by  bill,  the  plea  muft  pray  "judgment  of  the  muft  pay  the  remaining  balance  into  court.  Pleas 
bill,"  and  not  of  the  declaration ;  the  bill  being  that  totally  deny  the  caufe  of  complaint  are  cither 
here  the  original,  and  the  declaration  only  a  the  general  ifTue,  or  a  (pecial  plea  in  bar.  1.  The 
copy  of  the  bill.   When  thefe  dilatory  pleas  are  general  ijfue,  or  general  plea,  is  what  traverfes, 
allowed,  the  caufe  is  either  difmifled  from  that  thwarts,  and  denies  at  once,  the  whole  declaration, 
jurifdidion,  or  the  plaintiff  is  flayed  till  his  difa-  without  offering  any  fpecial  matter  whereby  to 
bility  be  removed ;  or  he  is  obliged  to  fue  out  a  evade  it.   As  in  trefpafs  either  vi  et  armij,  or  on 
new  writ,  by  leave  obtained  from  the  court,  or  to  the  cafe,  "  non  culpubilis,  not  guilty;"  in  debt 
amend  and  new-frame  his  declaration.  But  when,  upon  contract,  "  nihil  debet,  he  owes  nothing  in 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  over-ruled  as  frivolous,  debt  on  bond,  "  non  efifatlum,  it  is  not  his  deed  ;** 
the  defendant  has  judgment  of  rejpondcat  oujltr,  or  an  ajfumpfit,  "  non  ajJUmpfit,  he  made  110  ftrch 
or  to  anfwer  over  in  fome  better  manner.   It  is  promiie."  Or  in  real  adions,  "  nul  tort,  tio  wrong 
then  incumbent  pn  him  to  plead.  done ;  nul  difeifin,  no  difllifin  ;"  and  in  a  writ  of 
«.  Pleas  to  thb  action  are  to  anfwer  to  right,  the  rutfe  or  ifTue  is,  that  "  the  tenant  hag 
the  merits  of  the  complaint.  This  is  done  by  con-  more  right  to  hold  than  the  demandant  his  to  de- 
'ofling  or  denying  it.  A  confeffion  of  the  whole  mand."   Thefe  pleas  are  called  the  general  ijite, 
complaint  is  not  very  uuial;  for  then  the  defendant  becaufe,  by  importing  an  abfolute  and  genvral  de- 
would  probably  end  the  matter  fooner,  or  not  nial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  they 
plead  at  all,  but  fuffer  judgment  to  go  by  default,  amount  at  once  to  an  ifTue;  by  which  is  nnant  a 
Vet  fometimes,  after  tender  and  refufal  of  a  debt,  fact  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the  ether, 
if  the  creditor  harafTes  bis  debtor  with  an  action,  a.  Special  pleas  in  bar  of  the  plaintiff's  dtmards 
«t  then  becomes  neceffary  for  the  defendant  to  ac-  are  very  various,  according  to  the  drenmftances  of 
knowledge  the  debt,  and  plead  the  tender ;  ad-  the  defendant's  cafe.    As,  in  real  ad  ions,  a  gene- 
ding,  that  he  has  always  been  ready,  tout  temps  ral  releafc  or  a;finc;  both  of  which  may  deftroy 
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And  bar  the  plaintiff's  title.  Or,  in  perianal  ac-  imerej]  republics  ui  fit  JSnu  Ht'tum  t  and  upon  the 
£ions,  an  accord,  arbitration,  conditions  perfor-  fame  principle  tho  Athenian  laws  in  general  pro- 
mcd,  nonage  of  the  defendant,  or  fome  other  fad  hibited  all  actions  where  the  injury  was  committed 
••which  prechides  the  plaintiff  from  his  action.  A  five  yean  before  the  complaint  was  made.  If 
jujllfication  is  like  wife  a  fpecial  plea  in  bar;  as  iq  therefore,  in  any  fuit,  the  injury  or  caufc  of 
anions  of  alTault  and  battery,  fon  ajfault  demefiu,  action,  happened  earlier  than  the  period  expref&iy 
that  it  was  the  plaintiff's  own  original  affault  ;  in  limited  by  law,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  fta- 
trefpafs,  that  the  defendant  did  the  thing  conv  tutc«  of  limitations  in  bar:  as  upon  an  ajfumpfit* 
plained  of  in  rightjof  fotne  office  which  warranted  or  promife  to  pay  money  to  the  plaiutifi,  the  de- 
Oim  fo  to  do  ;  or,  in  an  action  of  flander,  that  the  fendant  may  plead,  Nan  ajkmpfit  infra  ft*  anmtu, 
plaintiff  is  really  as  bad  a  man  as  the  defendant  He  made  no  fuch  promife  within  6x  years  ;  which 
faid  be  was.  Alfo  a  man  may  plead  the  ftatutet  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the  complaint.  An  efiippel 
of  limitation  in  bar ;  or  the  time  limited  by  cer-  is  likewife  a  fpecial  plea  in  bar ;  which  happens 
tain  alts  of  parliament,  beyond  which  no  plaintiff  where  a  man  bath  done  fome  aft,  or  executed 
Can  lay  his  caufe  of  action.  This,  by  the  ftatute  fome  deed,  which  eftops  or  preclude*  him  from 
of  3*  Hen.  Yllf.  c.  a.  in  a  writ  of  right  is  6o  averring  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  At  if  a  tenant 
jrears :  in  affifes,  writs  of  entry,  or  other  poffefibry  for  years  (who  hath  no  freehold)  levies  a  fine  to 
a -1.cn s  real,  of  the  IV i fin  of  one's  ancestors  io  another  perfrn.  Though  this  is  void  at  to  ftran- 
Jands ;  and  either  of  their  fefin,  or  one's  own,  in  gcrs,  yet  it  (hall  work  as  an  eAoppel  to  the  cogni- 
rents,  fait  s,  and  fervices,  50  years :  and  in  actions  zor ;  for,  if  be  afterwards  brings  an  action  to  reco- 
real  for  lands  grounded  upon  one's  own  fcifin  or  ver  thefe  lands,  and  his  fine  is  pleaded  again  ft  him, 
poflcflioo,  fuch  pofleflion  rauft  have  been  within  be  (hall  thereby  be  cftopped  from  laying,  that  be 
50  years.  By  flat.  1  Mar,  ft.  1.  c.  5.  this  limi-  had  no  freehold  at  the  time,  and  therefore  was  in- 
-tation  does  not  extend  to  any  fuit  for  avow  fans,  capable  of  levying  it.  The  conditions  and  qualities 
But  by  ftat.  11  Jac.  I.  c.  ».  a  time  of  limitation  of  a  plea  (which,  as  wellasthedoctrwcofcftoppels, 
was  extended  to  the  cafe  of  the  king;  viz.  60  years,  will  alfo  bold  equally,  mutatis  mutandis*  with  re- 
precedent  to  19th  Feb.  1613  ;  but  this  becoming  gard  to  other  parts  of  pleading),  are,  1.  That  it 
ineffectual  by  efflux  of  time,  the  fame  date  of  li-  be  Angle  and  containing  only  one  matter ;  for 
nutation  was  fixed  by  ftat.  9  Geo.  III.  c.  16.  to  duplicity  begets  confufton.  But  by  ftat.  4  and  5 
/commence  and  be  reckoned  backwards,  from  the  Ann.  c.  16.  a  man,  with  leave  of  the  court,  may 
time  of  bringing  any  fuit  or  other  procefs  to  re-  plead  two  or  more  diftinct  matters  or  fingle  pleas; 
cover  the  thing  in  queftien  ;  fo  that  *  pofleflion  as  in  an  action  of  aflault  and  battery,  tbefe  three, 
for  60  years  is  now  a  bar  even  againft  thepreroga-  Not  guilty,  Jon  ajfuult  demtfiu,  and  the  ftatute  of 
tive,  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  maxim,  Nullum  limitations.  1,  That  it  be  direct  and  pofitive,and 
fempiu  oceurrit  regi.  By  another  ftatute,  11  3*c.  not  argumentative.  3.  That  it  have  convenient 
I.  c.  16,  29  years  is  the  time  of  limitation  in  any  certainty  of  time,  place,  and  perfons.  4.  That  it 
write  of  formcdon  :  and,  by  a  confequence,  20  anfvier  the  plaintiff's  allegations  in  every  material 
years  is  alfo  the  limitation  in  every  action  of  eject-  point.  5.  That  it  be  fo  pleaded  as  to  be  capable 
raent;  for  no  ejectment  can  be  brought,  unleis  of  trial.  Special  pleas  are  ufually  in  the  aftirma- 
where  the  leflbr  of  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  en-  tjve,  fometimes  in  the  negative,  but  tbey  always 
ter  on  the  lands,  and  by  ftat.  11  Jac.  I.  c,  16.  no  advance  fome  new  fact  not  mentioned  ia  the  .de- 
entry  can  be  made  by  any  man,  uulcfs  within  so  claration ;  and  then  they  mult  be  averred  to  be 
years  after  his  right  mall  accrue.  Alfo  all  actions  true  in  the  common  form : — "  And  this  he  is  ready 
4jf  trefpafs  [quare  claufum  frtgit*  or  otherwifc),  to  verify." — This  is  not  neceflary  in  pleas  of  the 
detinue,  trover,  replevin,  account,  and  cafe  (ex-  general  iflue,  thofe  always  containing  a  total  de- 
cept  upon  accounts  between  merchants),  debt  on  nial  of  the  facts  before  advanced  by  the  other  par- 
ftmple  contract,  or  for  arrears  of  rent,  are  limited  ty,  and  therefore  putting  bim  upon  the  proof  of 
by  the  ftatute  laft  mentioned  to  fix  years  after  the  them.  See  Pleadings,  §  2. 
-caufe  of  action  commenced;  and  actions  of  aflault,  ii.  Pleas  of  the  crown  are  alt  fuits  io  the 
menace,  battery,  mayhem,  and  imprifonment,  king's  name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-ge- 
rouft  be  brought  within  four  years,  and  actions  for  neral  in  behalf  of  the  king,  for  offences  comm it- 
words  two  years,  after  the  injury  committed  ;  ted  againft  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  againft  hit 
«nd  by  ftat.  31  Eliz.  c.  5.  all  fuits,  indictments,  peace ;  as  treafon,  murder,  felony,  &c.  See  Aa- 
and  informations,  upon  any  penal  ftatutes,  where  raicnm  t  kt. 

3ny  forfeiture  is  to  the  crown,  (hall  be  fued  within  (III.)  Plea  to  Indictment,  the  defenfive  mat- 
two  years,  and  where  the  forfeiture  is  to  a  fubject,  ter  alleged  by  a  criminal  on  bis  indictment :  (lee 
within  one  year,  after  the  offence  committed,  un-  Arraignment.)  This  is  either,  x.  A  plea  to  the 
Jefs  where  any  other  time  is  fpecialiy  limited  by  jurifdiction  ;  a.  A  demurrer ;  3.  A  plea  in  abate  - 
the  ftatute.  Laftty,  by  ftat.  xe  W.  III.  c.  14.  no  ment;  4.  A  fpecial  plea  in  bar  ;  or,  5.  The  geae- 
writ  of  error,  J'fire  facias*  or  other  fuit,  fliall  he  ral  iflue.  I.  A  plea  to  the  JurifdiSion*  it  where 
brought  to  reverie  any  judgment,  fine,  or  reco-  an  indictment  is  taken  before  a  court  that  bath 
ft/cry,  fur  error?  unleis  it  be  profecuttd  within  so  no  cognizance  of  the  offence;  as  if  a  man  be  in- 
ycars.  The  ule  of  thefe  ftatutet  of  limitation  is  to  dieted  for  a  rape  at  the  thcriff't  tourn,  or  for  tret- 
prcibtye  the  pease  pi  the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  fon  at  the  quarter  feflions :  in  thefe  or  flmilar  cafes, 
thofe  innumerable  perjuries  which  might  enfut  if  he  may  except  tothe  jurifdiction  of  the  court,  with- 
a  man  were  allowed  to  bring  an  action  for  any  in-  out  anfwering  at  all  to  the  crime  alleged.  IL  A 
;yxy  committed  at  any  dilta.icc  of  time.  Upon  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  is  incident  to  criminal 
/jptf  theje  ^counts  the  !.av  thcrJUc  hokls,  ih.it  cafes,  a  well  as  civil,  when  the  fact  at  alleged  is 
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allowed  to  be  true,  but  the  prifoacr  joins  iflue  fore  any  court  having  competent  iurifdielio:?  of 
upon  fomc  point  of  law  in  the  inclement  by  the  offence,  he  may  plead  fuch  acquittal  in  bar  of 
which  he  iunfts,  that  the  fact,  as  ftated,  is  no  Mo-  any  fubfequent  accuiation  for  the  fame  crime.  a. 
ny,  treafon,  or  whatever  the  crime  >»  alleged  to  be.  Secondly,  the  plea  of  auterfoUe  convift,  or  a  former 
Thus,  for  inftance,  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  felo-  comriclion  for  the  fame  identical  crrnie,  though 
nioufly  ftcaling  a  greyhound;  which  is  as  animal  no  judgment  was  ever  given*  or  perhaps  will  be, 
in  which  00  Tamable  property  can  be  had,  and  (being  fofpended  by  the  benefit  of  clergy  or  other 
therefore  it  ia  not  felony,  but  only  a  civil  trefpafs  caufes,)  is  a  good  plea  m  bar  to  an  indictment, 
to  ileal  it;  in  this  cafe  the  party  indicted  may  And  this  depends  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the 
demur  to  the  indictment;  denying  it  to  be  felony,  former,  that  no  man  ought  to-be  twice  brought 
though  he  confefles  the  act  of  taking  it.  Some  in  danger  of  his  life  for  one  and  the  fame  crime, 
have  held,  that  if>  on  demurrer,  the  point  of  law  3.  Thirdly,  the  plea  of  auterfoin  attaint,  or  a  for- 
be  adjudged  againft  the  prifoner,  he  (hall  have  mer  attainder,  is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  whether  it 
judgment  and  execution,  as  if  convicted  by  ver-  be  for  the  fame  or  any  other  felony.  For  where- 
diet.  But  this  ia  denied  by  others,  who  hold,  that  ever  a  man  is  attainted  of  felony,  by  judgment  of 
in  fuch  cafe  be  ftall  be  directed  and  received  to  death  either  upon  a  rerdict  or  confefton,  by  out- 
plead  the  general  iflu»,  Not  guilty,  after  a  demur*  lawrv,  or  heretofore  by  abjuration,  and  whether 
rer  determined  againft  him.  Which  appears  the  upon  an  appeal  or  an  indictment ;  he  may  plead 
more  reafonable,  becaufe  it  i»  clear,  that  if  the  fuch  attainder  in  bar  to  any  fubfequent  indictment 
prifoner  freely  difcover*  the  fac%  ia  court,  and  re-  or  appeal,  for  the  fame  or  for  any  other  felony, 
fere  it  to  the  court  whether  it  be  felooy  or  no ;  And  this  becaufe,  generally,  fuch  proceeding  on 


and  upon  the  fad  thus  fhown,  it  appears  to  be  a  feeond  profecution  cannot  be  to  any  purpofe, 
felony,  the  court  will  not  record  the  confeffion,  for  the  prifoner  is  dead  in  law  by  the  firft  attain- 
but  admit  him  afterwards  to  plead  not  guilty,  der,  his  blood  is  already  corrupted,  and  be  hath 
And  this  ft* me  to  be  a  cafe  of  the  fame  nature,  forfeited  alt  that  he  had :  fb  that  it  is  abfurd  and 
being  for  the  moft  part  a  miftake  in  point  of  law,  fuperflnous  to  endeavour  to  attaint  him  a  fecond 
and  in  the  conduct  of  hi*  pleading ;  and,  though  time.  Though  to  this  general  rule,  as  to  all  others, 
a  man  by  mifpleading  may  in  fome  casta  lore  bis  there  are  fome  exceptions;  wherein,  teflfatt  rati' 
property,  yet  the  law  will  not  fuffer  him  by  fuch  eejfat  et  ipja  L*.  4.  Laftry,  a  pardon  may  be 
nicetiee  to  loft  bis  life.  However,  upon  th  is  doubt,  pleaded  in  bar ;  as  at  once  deftroying  the  end  and 
demurrers  to  indictments  arc  feldom  ufed:  Once  purpofe  of  the  indictment,  by  remitting  that  po- 
the  fame  advantage*  may  be  taken  upon  a  plea  of  nifhment  which  the  profecution  ia  calculated  to 
not  guilty ;  or  afterwards  ia  arrcft  of  judgment,  inflict.  There  is  one  advantage  that  attends  plead- 
when  the  verdict  has  eftabiifhed  the  fact.  III.  A  ing  a  pardon  in  bar,  or  in  arret  of  judgment,  be- 
plea  in  abatement  is  principally  for  a  wt/homer,  a  fore  fenteoce  is  paft ;  which  it  gives  by  much  the 


wrong  name,  or  a  fatfe  addition  to  the  prisoner,  preference  to  pleading  it  after  fentence  or  attain  - 

As,  if  James  Allen,  gentleman,  is  indicted  by  the  der.   This  is,  that  by  {lopping  the  jadgmcnt,  it 

name  of  Jthn  Mien,  eftuire,  he  may  plead  that  he  ft  ops  the  attainder,  and  prevents  the  corruption 

has  the  name  of  James,  and  not  of  Jabmt  and  that  of  the  Wood:  which,  when  once  corrupted  by 


he  is  a  gentleman,  and  not  an  efqwre.   And,  if  ci-  attainder,  cannot  afterward*  be  reftored  otberwife 

♦her  fad  is  found  by  a  jury,  then  the  indictment  than  by  act  of  parliament.   V.  The  general  iffut, 

fhall  be  abated,  as  writs  and  declarations  may  be  or  plea  of  not  guilty,  upon  which  plea  alone  the 

-in  civil  actions.   But,  in  th*  end,  there  ia  little  prifoner  can  receive  bis  final  judgment  of  death, 

advantage  accruing  to  the  prifoner  by  means  of  In  cafe  of  an  indictment  of  felony  or  treafon, 
thefe  dilatory  plea*:  becaufe,  if  th*  exe« 


exception  be  there  can  be  no  fpecial  juftificatfen  put  in  by  way 

allowed,  a  new  bill  of  indictment  may  be  framed,  of  plea.  As,  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  a  man 

according  to  what  the  prifoner  in  his  plea  avers  to  cannot  plead  that  it  was  in  his  own  defence  againft 

be  hi*  true  name  and  addition.   For  it  is  a  rule,  a  robber  on  the  highway,  or  a  burglar;  but  h* 

upon  all  pleas  in  abatement,  that  be  who  takes  muft  plead  the  general  iflue,  Not  guilty,  and  give 

advantage  of  a  Saw,  muft  at  the  fame  time  (bow  this  fpecial  matter  fa  evidence.  For  (befides  that 

how  it  may  be  amended.   Let  us  therefore  next  thefe  pleas  do  in  effect  amount  to  the  general  if. 

confider  a  more  fubftantial  kind  of  plea,  via.  IV.  foe ;  finer,  if  true,  the  prifoner  ia  moft  dearly  not 
Special  pleat  in  bar ;  which  go  to  the  merit*  of 
the  indictment,  and  give  a  reafon  why  the  prifon- 
er ought  not  to  anfwer  it  at  all,  nor  put  himfelf 

upon  hi*  trial  for  the  crime  alleged.   Thefe  are  charge*,  of  a  traiterous  or  felonious  intent,  are  the 

of  4  kinds :  a  former  acquittal,  a  former  cowrie-  points  and  very  gift,  of  the  indictment,  and  mutt  be 

anfwered  directly,  by  the  general  negative,  Net 


tion,  a  former  attainder,  or  a  pardon.   There  are 

many  other  pleas  which  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  guilty  ;  and  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  will  take 

of  an  appeal:  but  thefe  are  appbeabfe  to  both  notice  of  any  defenfive  matter,  and-  give  their  ver- 

appeals  and  indictments.    1.  Firft,  the  plea  of  difi  accordingly  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  or  could 

auierfati  a  equity  or  a  former  acquittal,  is  ground-  be  fpecial ly  pleaded.    So  that  this  is,  upon  all 

ed  on  this  univeeial  maxim  of  the  common  law  of  accounts,  the  moft  advantageous  pie*  for  the  pri- 


Englaad,  that  no  man  is  to  be  brought  into  jeo-  foner.  When  the  prifoner  hath  thus  pleaded  not 
paxdy  of  his  life,  more  than  once,  for  the  fame  guilty,  non  cvlpabilis,  or  nunt  rmlpaiie,  which  was 
^offence.  And  hence  it  is  allowed  as  a  confluence,  formerly  ufed  to  be  abbreviated  upon  the  minute?, 
that  when  a  man  is  once  fairly  found  not  guilty  thus,  Nam  (or  nient)  cul.  the  efetw  of  the  affile,  or 
any  indictment,  or  other  profecution,  be   clerk  of  arraigns,  on  behalf  of  the  crown  replies, 

that 
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that  the  prifoner  is  guilty,  and  that  he  ii  ready  to 
prove  him  fo.  This  is  done  by  two  monofyllables 
in  the  fame  fpirit  of  abbreviation  eul.prit:  which 
fignifics  firft  that  the  prifoner  is  guilty ;  [eul.  cul- 
pable, or  tulpabilis;)  and  then  that  the  king  is 
ready  to  prove  htm  fo,  ( prit,  frttfttt  /urn,  or  pa- 
ratus,  verificare.)   By  this  replication  the  king 
and  the  prifoner  are  therefore  at  iflue :  for  when 
the  parties  come  to  a  fact  which  is  affirmed  on 
one  fide  and  denied  on  the  other,  then  they  are 
faid  to  be  at  iffue  in  point  of  fad :  which  is  evi- 
dently the  cafe  here,  tn  the  plea  of  non.  cul.  by  the 
prifoner;  and  the  replication  of  cul.  by  the  clerk. 
How  the  courts  came  to  exprefs  a  matter  of  this 
importance  in  fo  odd' and  obfeure  a  manner,  can 
hardly  be  pronounced  with  certainty.  It  may 
perhaps,  however,  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing, 
that  tbefe  were  at  firft  ftiort  notes,  to  help  the 
memory  of  the  clerk,  and  remind  him  what  be 
was  to  reply  j  or  elfe  it  was  the  ftiort  method  of 
taking  down  in  court,  upon  the  minutes,  the  re- 
plication and  averment;  eul.prit:  which  after, 
wards  the  ignorance  of  fucceeding  clerks  adopted 
for  the  very  words  to  be  by  them  fpoken :  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  criers  has  led  them  to  abufe  two 
old  French  terms;  viz.  Ojex,  i.  e.  Hear  ye I  which 
they  commonly  pronounce  moft  abfurdly  0  Yet ! 

and  Countez,  when  a  jury  are  fworn,  inftead  of  were  not  lawful  enemies.  Spenfer. — They  will  plead 
which  the  officer  (ays  Count  tbefe.  But  however  againft  me  thy  reproach.  Job,  xix.  5.  3.  To  of» 
it  may  have  arifen,  the  joining  of  iflue  feems  to  fer  as  an  excufe. — I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor 
be  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  obfeure  expreffion  ;  (icknefs,  in  excufe  of  faults.  Dryden. 
which  has  puzzled  our  moft  ingenious  etymolo-  *  PLEADABLE,  adj.  [(rom  plead  ]  Capable  to 
gifts ;  and  is  commonly  under  flood  as  if  the  clerk  be  alleged  in  plea. — This  privilege  is  pleadable  at 
of  the  arraigns,  immediately  on  plea  pleaded,  had   law.  Dryden. 
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To  his  accufation* 
He  pleaded  ftill  not  guilty.  Shai. 
— O  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God, 
as  a  man  pleadetb  for  his  neighbour.  Job,  xvi. 
ai.— 

Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  ftate, 
Plead  at  the  bar  or  manage  a  debate.  Gram. 
—Lawyers  and  divines  writedown  fhort  notes,  to 
preach  or  plead.  Watts.  %.  To  fpeak  in  an  argu- 
mentative or  perfuafive  way  for  or  againft  ;  to  rea- 
fon  with  another.— 

To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain. 

Sbak. 

—Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me  ?  Job.— 
If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent's  heart, 
Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  defert.  Dryden. 
—It  muft  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  in  a 
man  that  is  pleading  for  the  natural  power  of  kings. 
Locke.   3.  To  be  offered  as  a  plea. — 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  fee, 
The  Dune  refiftlefs  power  may  plead  forme. 

Dryden. 

(a.)  *  To  Plead,  v.  a.  1.  To  defend ;  to  dif. 
cuis.  

Our  fwords  (hall  plead  it  in  the  field.  Sbak. 
a.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument.— They 
could  not  juftly  plead  law  of  nations,  for  they 


fixed  an  opprobious  name  on  the  prifoner,  by  aik- 
ing  him,  **  culprit,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried  r '  for 
immediately  upon  iffue  joined  it  is  inquired  of 
the  prifoner,  by  what  trial  he  will  make  his  inno- 
cence appear.  This  form  has  at  prefent  reference 
to  appeals  .and  approvements  only,  wherein  the 
appellee  has  his  choice,  either  to  try  the  accufa- 
tion by  Battel  or  by  Jury.  But  upon  indict- 
ments, fince  the  abolition  of  Ordeal,  there  can 
be  no  other  trial  but  by  jury,  per  pais,  or  by  the 
country:  and  therefore,  if  the  prifoner  refutes  to 
put  himfelf  upon  the  inqueft  in  the  ufual  form, 
that  is,  to  anfwer  that  he  will  be  tried  by  God 
and  the  country,  if  a  commoner;  and,  if  a  peer, 
by  God  and  his  peers ;  the  indictment,  if  in  trea- 
fon,  is  taken  pro  confejfo  t  and  the  prifoner,  in  cafes 
of  felony,  is  judged  to  ftand  mute,  and,  if  he  per- 
feveres  in  his  obftinacy,  fhall  now  be  convicted  of 


*  PLEADER.  «./.  [plaideur,  Fr.  from  plead.) 
1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  juftice.— 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg'd. 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarg'd.  Swift. 
a.  One  who  fpcaks  for  or  againft. — 

If  you 

Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good 
tongue 

Might  ftop  our  countryman.  Shak. 

So  fair  a  pleader  any  caufe  may  gain.  Dryd. 
(1.)  •  PLEADING.  «./.  [from  plead,]   Act  or 
form  of  pleading. — 

If  the  heavenly  folk  fhould  know 
Thefe  pleadings  in  the  court  below.  Stuift. 
(a.)  Pleadings,  in  law,  are  the  mutual  alter- 
cations between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  (See 
Process,  Suit,  and  Writ.)    They  form  the 
third  part  or  ftage  of  a  fad ;  and  at  prefent  are 


the  felony.  When  the  prifoner  has  thus  put  him-  fet  down  and  delivered  into  the  proper  office  in 

felf  upon  his  trial,  the  clerk  anfwers  in  the  hu-  writing,  though  formerly  they  were  uiually  put 

mane  language  of  the  law,  which  always  hopes  in  by  their  council  ore  tentu,  or  viva  voce,  in 

that  the  party's  innocence  rather  than  his  guilt  court,  and  then  minuted  down  by  the  chief  clerks 

may  appear,  **  God  (end  thee  a  good  deliverance."  or  prothonotaries ;  whence,  in  old  law  French, 

And  then  they  proceed,  as  foon  as  conveniently  the  pleadings  are  frequently  denominated  the  pa- 

may  be,  to  the  trial.   See  Trial.  rol.   The  firft  of  thete  is  the  declaration,  nor  ratio, 

*  To  PLEACH,  v.  a.  [pUfer,  Fr.]  To  bend;  or  count,  anciently  called  the  tale;  in  which  the 


to  interweave.   A  word  not  in  ufe. — 

Would'ft  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome, 
and  fee 

Thy  mafter  thus,  with  pleackt arms,  bendlngdown 
His  corrigible  neck  I  Shai. 

Steal  into  the  pleached  bower.  Sbak. 
(1.)  *  To  PLEAD,  v.  n.  {plaider,  Fr.]   1.  To 
argue  before  a  court  of  juftice.— 


plaintiff  fets  forth  his  caufe  of  complaint  at  length  : 
being  indeed  only  an  amplification  or  expolkion 
of  the  original  writ  upon  which  his  action  is 
founded,  with  the  additional  circumftances  of  time 
and  place,  when  and  where,  the  injury  was 
committed.  In  local  actions,  (fays  judge  Black* 
ftone),  where  the  poffeflion  of  land  is  to  be  re- 
covered, or  damages  for  an  actual  trefpafs,  or  for 
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waftev  ftc  affecting  land,  the  plaintiff  muft  lay  amercement  of  the  plaintiff,  in  cafe  he  were  non- 

bts  declaration  or  declare  bis  injury  to  have  hap-  foiled,  barred  of  bit  action,  or  had  a  verdict  and 

pened  in  the  very  county  and  place  that  it  really  judgment  again  A  him.  For  if  the  plaintiff  neglect  t 

did  happen;  but  in  tranfitory  actions,  for  inju-  to  deliver  a  declaration  for  two  terma  after  the 

riea  that  might  have  happened  anywhere,  at  debt,  defendant  appeart,  or  it  guilty  of  other  delay*  or 

detinue,  Dander,  and  the  like,  the  plaintiff  may  defaults  again  ft  the  rules  of  law  in  any  fubfequent 

declare  in  what  county  he  plcafet,  and  then  the  ftage  of  the  action,  he  it  adjudged  not  to  follow 

trial  muft  be  in  that  county  in  which  the  declara-  or  purfue  hit  remedy  at  he  ought  to  do;  and 

tion  is  laid.   Though,  if  the  defendant  will  make  thereupon  a  nonfuit,  or  non  profequitw,  is  entered, 

affidavit  that  the  caufe  of  action,  if  any,  arofe  not  and  he  it  faid  to  be  non  prot'd.   And  for  thus 

in  that  but  another  county,  the  court  will  direct  deferting  hit  complaint,  after  making  a  falfe  claim 

a  change  of  tbe  venue  or  vifne  (that  it,  the  wenris  or  complaint  (fro falfo  clamor e /no J,  he  fhall  not 

or  neighbourhood  in  which  the  injury  »•  declared  only  pay  coftt  to  the  defendant,  but  it  liable  to 

to  be  done),  and  will  oblige  the  plaintiff  to  de-  be  amerced  to  the  king.  A  retraxit  differs  from 

dare  ia  the  proper  county.   For  the  ftatute  6  a  oonfuit,  in  that  the  one  is  negative  and  the  other 

Ric.  II.  c.  a.  having  ordered  all  writt  to  be  laid  pofitive :  the  nonfuit  it  a  default  and  neglect  of 

in  their  proper  counties,  this,  at  the  judges  con-  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  he  it  allowed  to  begin 

cerved,  empowered  them  to  change  the  venue,  his  fuit  again  upon  payment  of  coftt;  but  a  rr- 

if  required,  and  not  to  infift  rigidly  on  abating  traxit  is  an  open  and  voluntary  renunciation  of 

the  writ:  which  practice  began  in  the  reign  of  hit  fuit  in  court;  and  by  this  be  for  ever  lofes  his 

James  I.    And  this  power  it  difcretionally  exer-  action.   A  di/continuance  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  a 

cifed,  fo  as  not  to  caufe  but  prevent  a  defect  of  nonfuit ;  for  when  a  plaintiff  leaves  a  chafm  in 

juftice.   Therefore  the  court  will  not  change  the  the  proceeding!  of  bit  caufe,  as  by  not  continuing 

venue  to  any  of  the  four  northern  counties  pre-  the  procefs  regularly  from  day  to  day,  and  time 

viout  to  the  fpring  circuit;  becaufe  there  the  to  time,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the  fuit  is  discontinued, 

affixes  are  holden  only  once  a-year,  at  the  time  of  and  the  defendant  is  no  longer  bound  to  attend  ; 

fummer  circuit.  And  it  will  fometimet  remove  but  the  plaintiff  muft  begin  again,  by  filing  out 

the  venue  from  the  proper  jurifdiction  (efpecially  a  new  original,  ufually  paying  cofts  to  his  anta- 


of  the  narrow  and  limited  kind),  upon  a  fuggef- 
tioo,  duly  fopported,  that  a  Stir  and  impartial 
trial  cannot  be  had  therein.  It  is  generally  ufual, 
in  actions  upon  the  cafe,  to  fet  forth  feveral 
cafes,  by  different  counts  in  the  fame  declara- 
tion ;  fo  that  if  the  plaintiff  fails  in  the  proof  of 
one,  he  may  fucceed  in  another.   As  in  an  action 


gonift.  When  the  plaintiff  hath  ftated  his  cafe  in 
the  declaration,  it  it  incumbent  on  the  defendant, 
within  a  reafonable  time,  to  make  hit  defence, 
and  to  put  in  a  plea;  or  eUe  the  plaintiff  will  at 
once  recover  judgment  by  default*  or  nibU  drat, 
of  the  defendant.  Defence,  in  its  true  legal  fenfe, 
figni6es  not  a  ^unification,  protection,  or  guard, 


on  the  cafe  upon  an  assumpsit  for  goods  fold  which  it  now  its  popular  fignification ;  but  mere* 
and  delivered,  the  plaiDtiff  ufually  counts  or  de*  ly  an  oppofing  or  denial  (from  the  French  verb'  de- 
clares, firft,  upon  a  fettled  and  agreed  price  be-  ftndre\ of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint, 
tween  him  and  the  defendant ;  as  that  they  bar-  It  is  the  eonteftatio  litis  of  the  civilians:  a  general 
gained  for  aol. :  and  left  be  mould  fail  in  the  affertion  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no  ground  of  ac« 
proof  of  this,  he  counts  likewife  upon  a  quan-  tion ;  which  affertion  it  afterwards  extended  and 
turn  valebant  t  that  the  defendant  bought  other  maintained  in  his  plea.  Before  defence  made,  if 
goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  fo  much  at  they  at  all,  cognizance  of  the  fuit  muft  be  claimed  or 
were  reafonably  worth:  and  then  avert  that  they  demanded;  when  any  perfon  or  body  corporate 
were  worth  other  aol.  and  fo  on  in  three  or  four  hath  the  franchife,  not  only  of  holding  pleat 
different  fhapet;  and  at  laft  concludes  with  de-  within  a  particular  limited  jurifdiction,  but  alfo 
daring,  that  the  defendant  had  refufed  to  fulfil  of  the  cognizance  of  pleat ;  and  that  either  with- 
any  of  thefe  agreements,  whereby  he  is  endamaged  out  any  words  exclufive  of  other  courts,  which 
tofuch  a  value.  And  if  be  proves  tbe  cafe  laid  entitles  the  lord  of  the  franchife,  whenever  any 
in  any  one  of  bit  counts,  though  he  fails  in  the  fuit  that  belongs  to  bis  jurifdiction  it  commenced 
reft,  he  fhall  recover  proportionable  damages,  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  to  demand  the  cog* 
This  declaration  alwayt  coocludet  with  thele  nizance  thereof;  or  with  fucb  exclufive  words, 
words,  "  and  thereupon  be  brings  fuit,"  &c.  inde  which  alfo  entitle  the  defendant  to  plead  to  the 
producit  fe8am,  fcfr.  By  which  words,  fuit  or  jurifdia  ion  of  the  court.  Upon  this  claim  of  cog- 
Je8af  (a  fequendo)  were  anciently  undcrftood  the  nizance,  if  allowed,  all  proceedings  fhall  ceafe  io 
witneffet  or  followers  of  tbe  plaintiff.  For  in  for-  the  fuperior  court,  and  tbe  plaintiff  is  left  at  liber- 
mer  times,  tbe  law  would  not  put  tbe  defendant  ty  to  purfue  his  remedy  in  the  fpecial  jurisdiction, 
to  the  trouble  of  anfwering  the  charge  till  the  As,  when  a  fcholar  or  other  privileged  perfon  of 
plaintiff  had  made  out  at  leaft  a  probable  cafe,  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  im* 
But  the  actual  production  of  the  fuit,feaa,  ov/ol-  pleaded  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  for  any 
louvers,  is  now  antiquated,  and  bath  been  totally  caufe  of  action  whatfoever,  unlefs  upon  a  quef- 
difufed  ever  fince  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.  though  tion  of  freehold.  In  thefe  cafes,  by  tbe  charter 
the  form  ft  ill  continues.  At  the  end  of  the  de-  of  thofe  learned  bodies,  confirmed  by  ad  of  par- 
claratioo  are  added  alfo  the  plaintiff's  common  liament,  the  chancellor,  or  vice-chancellor,  may 
pledges  of  profecution,  John  Doe  and  Richard  put  in  a  claim  of  cognizance;  which,  if  made  in 
Roe;  which,  as  elfewhcre  obferved,  (See  WaiT),  due  .time  and  form,  and  with  due  proof  of  the 
are  now  mere  names  of  form ;  though  formerly  facts  alleged,  is  regularly  allowed  by  the  courts, 
they  were  of  ute  tq  anfwer  to  the  king  for  the  It  muft  be  demanded,  before  full  defence  is  made 
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or  imparlance  prayed ;  for  theft  are  a  fubmiffion 
to  the  jurifdictton  of  the  Aiperior  court,  aad  the 
delay  is  the  lathes  in  the  lord  of  the  franchife ; 
and  it  will  not  be  allowed  if  it  occafions  a  failure 
of  joftice,  or  if  an  action  be  brought  againft  the 
perfon  himfelf  who  claims  the  franchife,  unlefs  he 
hath  aJfo  a  power  in  fuch  cafe  of  making  another 
judge.  After  defence  made,  the  defendant  muft 
put  in  his  plea;  but,  before  he  defends*  if  the  fuit 
u  commenced  by  tafias  or  latitat,  without  any 
fpecial  original,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  one 
imparlance,  or  licentia  loquendi  ;  and  may,  before  he 
pleads,  ha?e  more  granted  by  confent  of  the  court, 
to  fee  if  he  can  end  the  matter  amicably,  without 
farther  fuit,  by  talking  with  the  plaintiff ;  a  practice 
which  is  fuppofed  to  hare  arifen  from  a  principle 
of  religion,  in  obedience  to  that  precept  of  the 
gofpel,  "  agree  with  thine  adverfary  quickly, 
whilft  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him."  And  it  may 
be  obferved  that  this  gofpel  precept  has  a  plain 
reference  to  the  Roman  law  of  the  XII  tables, 
which  exprefsly  directed  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
to  make  up  the  matter  while  they  were  in  the 
war,  or  going  to  the  pretor  ;  in  -via  rem  uti  patent 
orato.  There  are  alio  marry  other  previous  flops 
which  may  be  taken  by  a  defendant  before  he  pots 
in  his  plea.  He  may,  in  real  actions,  demand  a 
riew  of  the  thing  in  qu  eft  ton,  to  afcertain  tta 
identity  and  other  circum  fiances.  He  may  CTave, 
•aer  of  the  writ,  or  of  the  bond,  or  other  fpecialty 
upon  which  the  a  A  ion  is  brought ;  that  is,  to  hear 
it  read, to  him ;  the  generality  of  defendants  in 
the  times  of  ancient  fitrrpHcrty  being  fuppofed 
incapable  to  read  it  themfehres ;  whereupon  the 
whole  is  entered  verbatim  upon  the  record;  and 
the  defend  ant  may  take  advantage  of  any  condition 
or  other  part  of  h,  not  dated  in  the  plaintiff's 
declaration.  In  real  actions  alfo  the  tenant  may 
pray  in  aid,  or  call  for  the  afnftance  of  another, 
to  help  him  to  plead,  becaufe  of  the  feeblenefs  or 
imbecility  of  his  own  cftate.  Thus,  a  tenant  for 
life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him  that  hath  the  fnheri- 
tance  tn  remainder  or  reverfion ;  and  an  incum* 
bent  may  pray  in  aid  of  the  patron  and  ordinary ; 
that  is,  that  they  fhaH  be  joined  m  the  action,  and 
help  to  defend  the  title.  Poacher  alio  is  the  calling 
fa  of  fome  perfon  to  artfwer  the  action,  that  hath 
warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant  or  defendant. 
This  is  made  ftill  ufe  of  in  the  form  of  common 
recoveries,  which  are  grounded  on  the  writ  of 
entry ;  a  fpecies  of  action  that  relies  chiefly  on 
the  weaknefs  of  the  tenant's  title,  who  therefore 
vouches  another  perfon  to  warrant  it.  If  the 
vouchee  appears,  be  is  made  defendant  inftead  of 
the  Toucher ;  but  if  be  afterwards  makes  default, 
recovery  fhall  be  had  againft  the  original  defendant; 
and  he  fhaU  recover  an  equivalent  in  value  againft 
the  deficient  vouchee.  In  affixes,  indeed,  where 
the  principal  queftion  it,  whether  the  demandant 
or  hit  aneeftors  were  or  were  not  in  pofiVffion 
tiH  the  ouftcr  happened,  and  the  title  of  the 
tenant  is  little  if  at  all  difcuffed,  there  no  voucher 
ta  allowed,  bat  the  tenant  may  bring  a  writ 
of  *varrantT*  chart m  againft  the  warranter,  to 
compel  him  to  affift  him  with  a  good  plea  or 
defence,  or  elfc  to  render  damages  and  the  value 
of  the  land,  if  recovered  againft  the  tenant.  In 
maty  tta!  atfboot  alfo,  brought  by  or  againft  as 
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infant  under  the  age  of  »i  years,  and  alfo  ia 
actions  of  debt  brought  againft  him,  as  heir  to  any 
deceafed  anceftor,  either  party  may  fugpeft  the 
nonage  of  the  infant,  and  pray  that  Che  proceed  - 
inga  may  be  deferred  tiH  hta  foil  age,  or,  in  the 
legal  phrafe,  that  the  Infant  may  hare  hit  age,  and 
that  the  parol  may  demur,  that  is,  that  the  plead- 
ings may  be  ft  aid  ;  and  then  fhev  fha«  not  pro- 
ceed till  his  full  age,  unlets  ft  be  apparent  that 
he  cannot  be  prejudiced  thereby.  But  by  the 
ftatntes  of  Weftm.  i.  3.  Edw.  I.  c.  46.  and  of 
Gtoeefter,  6  Ed  w.  I.e.  *.  m  writs  of  entry fur  diffnjtn 
in  fome  particular  cafes,  and  in  actions  au  tejfrtl 
brought  by  an  infant,  the  parol  fhall  not  demur; 
otherwife  he  might  be  deforced  of  his  whole  pro- 
perty, and  even  want  a  maintenance  till  he  came 
of  age.    So,  Hkewife,  in  a  writ  of  dower,  the  heir 
mall  not  have  his  age;  far  it  it  neceffary  that  the 
widow's  claim  be  hntnediatery  determined,  elie 
fhc  may  want  a  prefent  fubfiftence.    Nor  fhall  an 
infant  patron  have  it  in  a  qwre  impsdSt,  fince  the 
law  holds  it  neceffary  and  expedient  that  the 
church  be  immediately  filled.    When  theie  pro- 
ceedings are  over,  the  defendant  muft,  then  pot  in 
hisercufeorplea.  See  Plsa.  No  man  ia  allowed 
to  plead  fpecially  fuch  a  plea  as  amounts  only  to 
the  general  iflfae,  or  a  total  denial  of  the  charge ; 
but  in  fuch  cafe  he  muft  plead  the  general  ifloe  in 
terms,  whereby  the  whole  queftion  is  referred  to 
a  jury.  Bot  if  the  defendant,  in  an  affrze  or 
action  of  trefpafs,  wifh  to  refer  the  validity  of  hrs 
title  to  the  court  rather  than  the  jury,  he  may 
ftate  his  title  fpecially;  and  give  colour  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  fuppofe  him  to  have  an  appearance  or 
colour  of  title.  As  if  his  own  true  title  is,  that  be 
claims  by  feoffment  with  livery  from  A,  by  force 
of  which  he  entered  on  the  lands  in  queftion ;  he 
cannot  plead  this  by  ttfelf,  as  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  general  iflue.  But  he  may  allege 
this  fpecially,  provided  he  goes  farther,  and  fays, 
that  the  plaintiff  claiming  by  colour  of  a  prior 
deed  of  feoffment,  without  livery,  entered ;  upon 
whom  he  entered;  and  may  then  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court  which  of  tbefe  two  titles  i» 
the  ben  m  point  of  law.   When  the  plea  of  the 
defendant  is  thus  put  in,  if  it  does  not  amount  tt> 
a  total  contradiction  of  the  declaration,  but  only 
evades  it,  the  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  reply 
to  the  defendant's  plea.   Either  travcrfing  it,  I. 
totally  denying  it  j  as  if,  on  an  action  of  debt  upo*. 
bond,  the  defendant  pleads /otrit  ed  diem,  that  he 
paid  the  money  when  due;  here  the  plaintiff  in 
bis  replication  may  totally  traverfe  this  plea,  by 
denying  that  the  defendant  paid  it;  or  he  may 
allege  new  matter  in  contradiction  to  the  defen- 
dant's plea;  as  when  the  defendant  pleads  no 
award  made,  the  plaintiff  may  reply,  and  fet 
forth  an  actual  award,  and  aflign  a  breach ;  or  the 
replication  may  confefs  and  avoid  the  plea,  by 
fome  new  matter  or  diftinction ;  as  in  an  action 
for  trefpaffing  upon  land  whereof  the  plaintiff  i* 
feifed,  if  tbvi  defendant  (hows  a  title  to  the  land 
by  defcent,  and  that  therefore  he  had  a  neat  to 
enter,  and  gives  colour  to  the  plaintiff,  the  plaint. if 
may  either  traverfe  and  totally  deny  the  fact  of 
the  defcent ;  or  he  may  confefs  and  avoid  it,  by 
replying,  that  true  it  is  that  fuch  defcent  happened, 
but  that,  fince  the  defcent,  the  defendant  hinuVf 
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Jernifed  the  lands  to  the  plaintiff  for  term  of  life,  that  by  proteftation,  he  can  plead  only  the  n«t;~ 

To  the  jeplication  the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  payment  of  the  money.    In  any  ftage  of  the 

put  in  an  anfwer  called  a  rejoinder.   The  plaintifF  pleadings,  when  either  fide  advances  or  affirm? 

may  anfwer  the  rejoinder  by  a  fur-rejoinder  ;  any  new  matter,  he  ufually  avert  it  to  be  true ; 

upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut,  and  the  "  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify."   On  the  other 

plaintiff  anfwer  him  by  a  fur-rebutter.   Which  hand,  when  either  fide  traverfes  or  denies  the  fads 

pleas,  replications,  rejoinders,  fur-rejoinders,  re-  pleaded  by  his  antagonist,  hf  ufually  tenders  an" 

butters,  and  fur-rebutters,  anfwer  to  the  exceptiot  iJTue*  as  it  is  called ;  the  language  of  which  is 

replicatio,  dupticatio,  triplieatio,  and  qmadrup/icatio,  different  according  to  the  party  by  whom  it  it 

or  the  Roman  laws.   The  whole  of  this  procefs  is  tendered ;  for  if  the  travcrfe  or  denial  comes  from 

denominated  the  pleading ;  in  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  defenda.r,  the  ifiue  is  tendered  in  this  manner, 

which  it  muft  be  carefully  obfenred,  not  to  depart  "  And  of  this  he  puts  himfelf  upon  the  country," 

or  vary  from  the  title  or  defence  which  the  party  thereby  fubmitting  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  bin 

has  once  infilled  on.   For  this,  which  is  called  peers;  but  if  the  traverfe  lies  upon  the  plaintiff, 

a  departure  in  pleading,  might  occafion  endlefs  he  tenders  the  ifTue  ox  prays  the  judgment  of  the 

altercation.     Therefore   the   replication  muft  peers  againft  the  defendant  in  another  form ;  thus, 

fupport  the  declaration,  and  the  rejoinder  muft  *'  and  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the 

fupport  the  pica,  without  departing  out  of  it.  country."    But  if  either  fide  pleads  a  fpecial 

As  in  the  cafe  of  pleading,  no  award  made  in  negative  plea,  not  traverfing  or  denying  any  thing 

confequence  of  a  bond  of  arbitration,  to  which  that  was  before  alleged,  but  difclofing  fome  new 

the  plaintiff  replies,  fetting  forth  an  actual  award ;  negative  matter ;  as  where  the  fuit  is  on  a  bond 

now,  the  defendant  cannot  rejoin  that  he  hath  conditioned  to  perform  an  award,  and  the  defend- 

pcrformed  this  award, for  fuch  rejoinder  would  be  ant  pleads  negatively  that  no  award  was  made; 

an  entire  departure  from  his  original  plea,  which  he  tenders  no  ifiue  upon  this  plea,  becaufe  it  doet 

alleged  that  no  fuch  award  was  made ;  therefore  not  yet  appear  whether  the  fact  will  be  difputedf 

be  has  now  no  other  choice  but  to  traverfe  the  fait  the  plaintiff  not  having  yet  alferted  the  cxiftence 

of  the  replication,  or  eHe  to  demur  upon  the  law  of  any  award;  but  when  the  plaintift'replies,andfet» 

of  it.   Again,  every  plea  muft  be  fimple,  entire,  forth  an  altual  fpecific  award,  if  then  the  defendant 

connected,  and  confined  to  one  fingle  point ;  it  traverfes  the  replication,  and  denies  the  making  of 

muft  never  be  entangled  with  a  variety  of  diftinct  any  fuch  award,  he  then,  and  not  before,  tenders 

independent  anfwers  to  the  fame  matter ;  which  an  ifiue  to  the  plaintiff.  For  when  in  the  courfe  of 

muft  require  as  many  different  replies,  and  intra-  pleading  they  come  to  a  point  which  is  affirmed 

duce  a  multitude  of  iflues  upon  one  and  the  fame  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the  other,  they  are  then 

difpute.    For  this  would  often  cmbarrafs  the  faid  to  be  at  ijfue ;  all  their  debates  being  at  lail 

jury,  and  fometimes  the  court  itfclf,  and  at  all  contracted  into  a  fingle  point,  which  muft  now  be 

events'  would  greatly  enhance  the  cxpence  of  the  determined  either  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or  of 

parties.    Yet  it  frequently  is  expedient  to  plead  the  defendant.   See  Issue,  §  i.  and  a. 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  implied  admiflion      (l.)  *  PLEASANCE.  n.  f  [pleafanct,  French.] 

of  a  fa<ft  which  cannot  with  propriety  or  fafety  Gaiety  ;  pleafantry  ;  merriment.  Oblblcte^— 
bepofitively  affirmed  or  denied.   And  this  may         The  lovely  pleafanc:  and  the  lofty  pride, 
be  done  by  what  is  called  a  trateftation  ;  whereby  Spenfer. 
the  party  interpofes  an  oblique  allegation  orile-  Wanting  grace  in  uttering  of  the  fame, 

nial  of  fome  fact,  protecting  that  fuch  a  matter  That  turned  all  her  pleafanee  to  a  fcoffing  game . 
does  or  does  not  exift;  and  at  the  fame  time  Spenfer. 

avoiding  a  direct  affirmation  or  denial.'  Sir  Ed-  —Oh  that  wc  ffiould  with  joy,  pleafanc*,  revel, 

ward  Coke  hath  uefined  a  proteftation  to  be,  **  an  and  applaufe,  transform  ourfelvet  into  hearts  \ 

exchjfion  of  a  conclofion ;  for  the  ufe  of  it  is,  Sbak. 

to  favejthe  party  from  being  concluded  with      (».}  Pleasance,  in  geography.a  village  adjacent 

>efpect  to  fome  faft  or  circumftance  which  cannot  to  Edinburgh,  being  part  of  its  fuburbs,  leading  S< 

be  drrectly  affirmed  of  denied  without  falling  into  from  the  foot  of;  the  Cowgate  and  of  St  Mary'* 

duplicity  of  pleading;  and  which  yet,  if  he  did  Wynd  to  Dalkeith,  &c. 

not  thus  enter*  hit  -prdteft,  he  might  be  deemed  to      U  )  #  PLEASANT,  adj.  \jdaifant,  French.]  I. 

hate  tacitly  waved  or  admitted.  So,  if  a  defendant,  Delightful;  giving  delight.— 
by  way, of  inducement  to  the  point  of  his  defence.         The  gods  are  juft,  and  of  our  pleafant  vices 
alleges  a  particular"  moMc  oT  fclftiv  or  tenure     ,  Make  inftruments  to  fcourge  us.  Sbak* 
which  tbe  plaiotift*  is  unwilling  to  admit,  and         What  moft  he  fcould  diflike,  feema  pleafant 

yet  deftres  to  takerflue  on  the  principal  point  of  '  ,      tohimj_  • 

the  .deieuce,  he  muft  deny  the  feifin  or  tenure      What  tike,  offenfive.  ■  Shak* 

by*  "#*y  of  proteftation,  and  then  traverfe  the  —How  plea/ant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  in 

defonfive  trtatter.  So,  laftly,if  an  award  befet-forth  unity  \  Pfalm*.—  •  t-« 

by  the  plaintiff,  and  he  can  affign  a  breach  in  one  Verdore*bd.   

p*rt  ttfirVahn"  yet  is  afraid 'tri  admit  the  perform-      Her  univerfal  face  with  .pica/ant  grten. 
anee"  'of  the  reft  of  the  award',  or  to  aver  in  general  .  *+ « ^  »*i  Milion. 

a  nonperformance  of  any  part  of  it,  left  fomething  a.  Grateful  to  the  ferifea.—  

mould  appear  to  have  been  performed ;  he  may  Fruits  of  palm-tree  pleafantefl  totbirft. 

five  to  himfelf  any  advantage  he  might  hereafter  hlUtzn. 

make*  of  the  general  non- performance,  by  alleging  4.  Good  humourtd  tcbeerful,~-  

Yox.  XVJ4.  Pa  it  il.  P  p'pp  1>» 
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In  all  thy  humours,  whether  frave  or  mellow,  approbation. — Their  wine  offerings  fhall  not  be 

Thour*t  fuch  a  touchy,  tefty,  pUqfant  fellow.  pleofing  unto  him.  Hofea.  3.  To  like  i  to  chufe.— 

Addifon.  Spirit*  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  cafe 

4.  Gay ;  lively';  merry.— Let  neither  the  power  Affume  what  fexes  and  what  ft  apes  they  pleafe. 

Hor  quality  of  the  great,  or  the  wit  of  the  pleafanU  Ptpe. 

prevail  with  us  to  flatter  the  vices,  or  applaud  the  4.  To  condefcend ;  to  comply.   A  word  of  cere- 

prophanenefs  of  wicked  nvn.  Rogers.  5.  Trifling;  mony.— 

adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  ufe. — They,  who  Pleafe  you,  lords. 


wouid  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be  pofitive,  In  fight  of  both  our  batt'es  we  may  meet, 
feem  to  do  it  by  a  plea/ant  argument,  taken  from  —The  firfl  words  that  I  learnt  were,  to  e 
the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being  negative,  the   my  delire  that  he  would  pleafe  to  give 


mj 
A 


negation  of  it  is  pofitive. 
(a  )  Pleasant  Bay,  and?  a  hay  and  river  of 
Cj.)  Pleasant  River,     )  the  United  States, 
in  Maine.   The  rivtr  runs  into  the  bay;  in  Lon. 
67.  40.  YV.   Lat.  44.  \t.  N. 

•  PLEASANTLY,  adv.  [from  plea/ant.)  I. 
In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  delight.  ».  Gayly  ; 
merrily ;  in  good  humour.— King  James  was  wont 
pleafantly  to  fay,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
had  given  liim  a  fecretary  who  could  neither  write 
nor  read.  Clarendon.  3.  Lightly;  ludicrcufly.— 
Euftathius  i*  of  opinion,  that  Ulyffes  fpeaks 
fantly  to  E'pmrir.  Broome. 

•  PLEASANTNESS,  n.  f.  [from  plea/ant.']  x. 
Delightfulnefs ;  Rate  of  being  pleafant. — Doth  not 
the  plrafantnefs  of  this  place  carry  In  itfelf  fuffi- 
cicnt  reward?  Sidney.  2  Gaiety;  chcerfulnefs ; 
merriment. — It  was  refrelhing,  but  compofed,  like 
the pleafnnwfs  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity 
of  age.  South,— He  would  fain  put  on  fome  plea- 
fantnefs.  Tillotfon. 

•  PLEASANTRY,  n.f.  [ plaifantrie,  French.]  1.   Quality  of  giving  delight. 
Gaiety  ;  merriment.— The  harlhnelsof  reafoning  is      *  PLEASURABLE,  adj.  Lfrom  pleafure.)  De. 
not  a  little  foftened  and  fmoothed  by  the  infufions  lightful ;  full  of  pleafure.— Planting  of  orchards 


liberty.  S<wift 

*  PLEASEMAN.  n.f.  [pleafe  and 
pickthank  ;  an  officious  fellow.— 

Some  carry-tale,  fome  p/eafeman,  fome  flight 
zany,  v 

That  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh, 
Told  our  intents.  SAai. 
»  PLEASE  R.  n.  f.  [from  pleafe.]    One  that 
courts  favour. 
PLEASING,  art  of.   S«»e  Politeness. 

*  PLEASINGLY,  adv.  [from  ^h>m.]  In 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. — Pleqfbt&ly 
troublefomc  thought  and  remembrance  have  beer, 
to  me  fince  1  left  you.  Suckling.— 

Thus  to  herfeif  fhe  phafingly  began.  Milton. 
—The  end  of  the  artift  is pleafingly  to  deceive  the 
eye.  Dryden.— 

He  gains  all  points,  who  pleaftngh  confounds, 
Surprifes,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Pop*. 

*  PLEASINGNESS.  «.  /.  [from  pleajmg., 


of  mirth  and  pleafantry.  Addifon. — Such  kinds  of 
pleasantry  arc  difingenuous  in  criticifm.  Addifon.  a. 
Sprightly  faying;  lively  talk.— The  grave  abound 
in  pleofantries,  the  dull  in  repartees.  Sfktlator. 

(1.)  •  To  PLEASE,  v.  a.  [placec,  Latin  ;  plan v, 
French  ]  1.  To  delight ;  to  gratify ;  to  humour.— 
They  pleafe  themfelves  in  the  children  of  ftrangcrs. 
Jfaiab  ii.  6.  A  whittling  wind,  or  aplea/tng  fall  of 
water  running  violently,  irifdotn,  xvii.  18. 
Thou  can'ft  not  be  fo  pleafed  at  liberty, 

As  I  fhall  be  to  find  thou  dar*ft  be  free.  Dnd. 

■       A  -1  b.  A     Am  >  -  ■  L      «.   —      *          !fl     *  A  SL    1  *• 


is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pltafurable.  Bacon. — 
—It  affords  a  pUafurallc  habitation  in  every  pan. 
Bro<u>n.~— 

Each  mutually  corrc 
A  pleafuralle  medley. 

Our  ilhjudging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  lUcpleafurable  tafte.  Prior. 
(t.)  •  PLEASURE,  n.f.  [platfr,  French,]  j. 
Delight;  gratification  of  the  miod  or  fcnlest— 
Pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  confequent  apprebenfton 


of  a  fuitablc  objeA,  fuitably  applied  to  a  rightly 
l*a»e/«™  to  tnrk  with  more  grace  and  cafe,   difpofed  faculty.  South. — A  caufe  men's  taking 
Whom  tol!y  pleafe  j,  and  whofe  follies pleafe       pleasure  in  the  fins  of  others  is  that  poor-fpiritcd- 

Pope.   nefs  that  accompanies  guilt.  South. — 


Her  name  with  pleasure  once  fhe  taught  the 
fliore, 

Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more. 

Pepr. 

Loofe  gratification.— 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  fpadous  plenty. 
And  yet  feem  cold. 
—Behold  yon  dame  does  fhakc  the  head 


r.  To  fatisfy  ;  to  content— 

Eftablilh  htm  in  his  true  fenfe  again, 
And  I  will  pleafe  you  what  you  will  demand. 

SbaM. 

What  next  I  bring  fhall  pleafe 
Thy  wiftt  exactly  to  thy  heart's  defire.  Milton. 
j.  To  obtain  favour  from ;  to  be  pleafed  wkb%  is 
to  approve ;  to  favour.— This  is  my  beloved  fon, 

01  whom  I  am  well  pleafed.  Matt.— I  have  fecn  thy   of  pievunsnune.  SbaL— 
face,  and  thou  waft  pbemfei  with  me.  Gen.—  Not  funk  in  carnal  pleasure.  MUtos. 

who  can  pieaje  him  long  >  Milton.   3.  Approbation.— The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in 

4.  Tote  I'tEASED.  To  like.  A  word  of  ceremony,  them  that  fear  him.  Psalms.  4.  What  the  writ 
—Many  of  oar  moll  fltftful  painters  were  pleafed  dictates. — Ufe  your  pleasure  ;  if  your  love  do  net 
to  recommend «this  author  to  me.  Dryden.  pcrfuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.  SUl 

wL     Pleas8,  *  *■  »•  To  8ivc  pleafure.—   He  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon.  Isaiab  xUiii. 

\\hat  pleafing  fcemed,  for  her  now  pleafes   5.  Choice;  arbitrary  will.— Arbitrary  calculations,, 
rnbrci  Mi/ton.   and  fuch  as  vary  at  pleasure.  B,  ©«,«.— 

Ifouvxl  lomet.nng  that  was  more  pleajng  in  them,  Upon  the  reft  at  pleasure  he  defends.  Dryd. 
than  my  ordinary  productions*  Dryden.  a.  To  gain,        RaUc  tempeftt  at  your  pUa.ure.  Dryden. 
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-We  can  at  plea/ur*  move  feveral  part*  of  our 
odies.  Locke. —All  tbe  land  was  difpofed  by  them 
ccording  to  their  pUafmrt.  ArbuXbnot. 

(a.)  Fleas u re.    See  Happiness  and  Moral 

HtLosopHY,  Part  II.  Se3.  II.  To  what  is  al- 
cady  (aid  on  tbia  fubjed  under  tbefe  article*,  we 
aall  only  add  a  fingle  reflection  or  two  upon  in- 
-lUauol  pUafuri.  •«  If  we  compare  (fays  M.  Vol- 

aire)  the  pleafurea  of  Jenfe  with  tbofe  which,  are  mouldable,  fcifli hie  and  not  fciflihlc,  are 
urely  intellectual,  we  fhall  find  that  the  Utter  are  notions.  Bacon,— 
^finitely  fuperior  to  tbe  former,  as  they  may  be        A  queen !  and  own  a  bids' plekiau  mind, 
njoyed  at  all  times  and  in  every  fituation  of  life.  VrjJen. 
Vhat  arc  the  pleafures  of  tbe  table,  fays  Cicero,      (j.)  Plebeians.   The  ancient  Roman*  were 
f  gaming,  and  of  women,  compared  with  the  divided  into  patricians,  and  plebeians.  The 


In  (hew  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  loweft  order.  Mihsc. 
3.  Vulgar;  low;  common.— To  apply  notions 
philofophical  to  plebeian  terms ;  or  to  fay,  where 
the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there 
wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature  for  it,  as  tbe 
ancients  ufed,  they  be  but  fliifts  of  ignorance. 
—The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not 

mm.  *     -    .    .  .  .  -  .  _ .    m  ■  _ 


elights  of  ftudy  ?  This  tafte  increafes  with  age,  diftinftion  was  made  by  Romulus  the  founder  of 
nd  no  happinefs  is  equal  to  it.  Without  know,  the  city;  who  confined  all  dignities  fcnatorial, 
;dge  and  ftudy,  fays  Cat o,  life  is  almoft  the  image  civil,  military,  and  feccrdotal,  to  the  rank  of  pa- 


fhich  procures  for  its  followers  inexpreflible  hap 
inefs  m  a  better  world,  and,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
f  exigence,  affords  a  confolation  under  every 
misfortune. 

*  To  Pleasure.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 


;f  death.  Tbe  pleafures  of  the  foul  are  fuch,  tricians.  But  to  prevent  the  feditions  which  fuch, 
bat  it  ia  frequent  to  fee  men  prcferve  their  gaiety  a  diftinltion  might  produce  through  the  pride  of 
uring  their  whole  life,  notwithftanding  a  weak,  the  higher  order,  and  the  envy  of  the  lower,  be 
lfeafcd,  and  debilitated  body.  Scarrom  was  an  endeavoured  to  engage  them  to  one  another,  by 
xaraple  of  this."— There  are  pleafures  on  which  reciprocal  ties  and  obligations.  Every  plebeian 
he  mind  may  fecurely  reft,  which  elevate  a  man  was  allowed  to  choofe,  out  of  the  body  of  the 
bove  himfelf,  dignify  his  nature,  fix  his  attention  patricians,  a  protector,  who  fhould  be  objiged  to 
n  celeftial  objcAs,  and  render  him  fit  to  enjoy  affift  him  with  bis  interest  and  /ubftartce,  and  to 
Tbefe  are  to  be  found  in  tme_ religion,   defend  him  from  oppreflioa.   Thefe  protectors 

were  called  patrons;  the  proteded  elienp^  (See 
Client,  §  %,  and  Patrc/is,  §  3.)  Bui  though 
the  attachment  between  the  patrons  and  clients 
continued  inviolate  for  above  600  years,  yet  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  republic,  the  ftruggle  bc- 
•lcafe ;  to  gratify.  This  word,  though  fupport-  tween  the  Patricians  and  Flebeians  was  frequent 
d  by  good  authority,  is,  I  think,  inelegant.—        and  violent.   See  Rome. 

Things,  thus  fet  in  order,  ,PLECH,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  Culrabaeb, 

Shall  further  thy  harveft,  and  pleasure  thee  beft.   ai  miles  S.  of  Pegnitz. 

Tuffer.  PLECIIATEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
-I  count  it  one  of  my  greateft  afflictions  that  I  of  Die  and  Vilaine;  ai  miles  NW.  of  Bain,  and 
annot  pleasure  fuch  an  honourable  gentleman.   13  S  of  Rhennes. 

PLECTR  ANTHUS,  in  botany :  a  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  tbe  didyna. 
mia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  aid  order,  Vtrtieillmt*.  The 
calyx  is  monophyllous,  fhort,  and  bilabiated ;  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  large,  oval,  and  beat  up. 
wards;  the  inferior  lip  is  quadrhid,  and  divided 
into  two  lacunae:  the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 


If  what  plcafes 
Fight  clofer.  Shai. 
-When  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  difpleafuring 
*h  by  the  favourite,  it  it  impoOible  any 
<  overgreat.  Bacon. — 

Nay,  the  birds  rural  mufic  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  as  free, 
As  if  tbey  sun; 


a*  11  tney  sung  to plea/ure  you.  Cawfej.  ringent,  and  turned  back ;  the  labia:  look  difler- 

-Nothing  is  difficult  to  love;  H  will  make  a  man   cnt  ways,  and  from  the  bade  of  the  tube  there  is 


rofa  his  own  inclinations  to  plea/ure  them  whom  a  nc&araim  like  a  fpur;  the  filaments  are  in  a 

«  loves.  Tdtotfo*.  declining  Gtuation,  with  fimple  anther* :  the  fty- 

.  *  Plsasureful.  adj.  [pleafure  and  full.]  Pica-  lus,  filiform ;  the  ftigma  bifid.   It  has  four  feeua 

■St  1  delightful.   Obtolcte.— This  country  bath  covered  only  by  ibe  calya.  These  are  two  fpe- 

*en  reputed  «a  very  commodious  and  pleafureful  cies,  viz. 

:ountry.  Abbot,  x.  Flectr  aw  thus  Fruticosus,  a  native  of 

PLEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   It  flowets  from  June 

-intal,  7i  miles  SW.  of  Mauriac,  and  15  N\V.  to  September. 

«  Aunllac.  a.  Plectrahtwus  Pumctatus,  a  native  of 

(».)•  PLEBEIAN,  n.f.  [phbeien,  Vt.plebtius,  Africa.    It  flowers  from  January  to  May. 

Lat.l   One  of  the  lower  people. —  PLECTRONIA,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of  tbe  mo- 

YocrVc phbeunt*  if  they  be  fenators.     kcak.  nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 

Upon  the  leaft  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels  of  plants, 

octweeu  the  uobles  and  the  plebeians  would  re-  PLEDELIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 

»ive.  Swift.  the  North  Coafts,  5  miles  E.  of  Lamballe,  and 

(a.)  •  Plebeian",  adj.  1.  Popular ;  confifling  of  13  W.  of  Dinan. 

meau  perfons.— As  iwuie  are  to  gardens,  fo  arc  ti.)  *  PLEDGE.  •./.  [pltige,  Vr.piegjfh,  Ital.] 

tumults  to  parliaments,  and  plebeian  concourfes  i.  Any  thing  put  to  pawn.  a.  A  gage;  any  thing 

to  publick  couniels.  King  <Jbar!cs.    a.  Belonging  given  by  warrant  or  fi  curity  ;  a  pawn.— The  great 

» the  lower  raoU   humi!;ty,  zed  and  devotion,  which  appeared  to 

P  p  p  p  a  be 
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fat  in  them,  was  in  all  men's . op'uiion  a  pledge  of      PLEGGERY.   See  Pledgery. 
Jheir  hannlefs  meaning.  Hooker.-*''  .  '  ( i.)*  PLEIADS.  PttttADEs.  n;f.  {pltiades,  Lat. 

There  is  my  «W?r,  l'il  provtf  ft  on  thy  henrt.  .]   A  tior tbetn  conftellation.— 

Shak.  The  pleiades  before  ttm  da  nc'd.  Milton. 

The©  failort  quirter'd  heav'n,  and  found  a 
name  ' 


Ydrpleiades,  hyade?,  arid  lh>  northern  car.  Drjd. 
(a.)  JPlb i a dbs,  In  aftfobotff,  an  affernblage  of 
frveVftare  in  the  neck  of  the  conftellation  Tau- 
rus. They  are  thus  called  from  the  Greek  *\,i*t 
navigate,  to  sail;  as  being  terrible  to  mariners,  by 
reafon  of  the  rains  and  ftorms  that  frequently  rife 
with  them.  The  Latins  called  them  vergilU, 
from  ver,  spring;  becaufe  of  their  riling  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  large*  it  ttf 
the  third  magnitude, '  and  is  called  lueiia  plei- 
adum,  <  < 

(3.)  Pleiades,  in  the  mythology,  the  feveo 
daughters  of  Atlas  king  of  Mauritania  and  Plei- 


That  voice  their  livelieft  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers.  "  Milton. 
— Money  is  neceffary  both  for  counters  and  for 
fledges.  Locke.—  ' 

Aribert  fhal!  be  the  fledge  of  peace.  Row*. 
—The  deliverance  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt  by  the 
miniftry  of  Mofes,  was  intended  for  a  type  and 
fledge  of  the  fpiritual  deliverance  which  was  to 
come  by  Chri/l.  Ntlfon.  3,  A  furety  ;  a  bail ;  an 
hoftage.— The  Gulinians  offered  to  leave  pledges, 
hi  for  one.  Raleigh.—  • 

Good  furetics  wtH  wc  have  for  thy  return, 
Ancf  at  thy  pledge's  perl?  keep  thy  day.  Dryden. 
(:'.)  pLt'ottK,  m  Scots  Law.   See  Lav,  Part 

fadx*.  11.  sea.  ^nr,  §13. 

($.) 'Pledge,  tylegitis,]  in  common  law,  is  a  one,  thus  called  from  their  mother.  They  v>er© 
forofyOr'gage,  either  real  or  perfonal,  which  the  Maia,  Blectra,  Taygete,  Afterope,  Merope,  Hal- 
nlaihtiff  or  demandant  is  to  find  for  his  profecut*  cyone,  and  Celayio*  and  were  alfo  called  Atlan- 
jng  the  fuHf.  tides,  from  their  father.   Thefe  princelTes  were 

'Oa-W^'^/Franr. j  See  Frank;  N°  II,  $  7,  8.  carried  off  by  Bulim  king  of  Egypt ;  but  Herculea 
-tt'O  PLEDdElby  Good's for  money.  See  Pawn,  having  conquered  htm,  delivered  them  to  their 
^\\.) '•  To  Pledge,  V  V V\fleigtr,  Fr. pieggiarer  father:  yet  they  afterwards  funeral  a  new  perfe- 
ptalian.]   x.  To  put  in  pawn. —  cution  from  On  on,  who  purfucd  them  five  years, 

'  He'fTedg'dU  to  theknight;  tbe  knight  had  wit,   till  Jove,  being  prevailed  on  by  their  prayers,  took 
|>o  k*Df  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit.      them  up  into  the  heavens,  where  they  form  the 

Pope,   conftellation  which  bears  their  name.   Maia  was 
a. 'TO  give  as  warrant  6r  fecurlty.   3.  To  fecure-  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter, 
py*  a  pledge.-  ■ 

Here  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

Shak.-  and  15  E.  of  LanderneaU 
4:  TO  intfte  to"<rink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or 
pealth  after  another. — 

The  fellow,  that  parts  bread  with  him  and 
pledges  "■  '- 

The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readieft  man*  to  kill  him.  Sbak. 
-    To  you  noble  lord  of  Weftmoreland  j  • 

pledge  your  grace.  Shak. 
—That  flexanimous  orator  began  the  king  of  Ho- 
inebia's  health  ;  he  presently  pitdg'd  it.  Hocuel.- — 
Here's  to  thee,  Dick  j  this  whining  love  de- 
fpife; 

Pledge  mp,  my  friend.  <  Cotvlej. 

{%.)  To  Pledoe,  v.  a.  m  drinking  denotes  to 
warrant,  or  be  furety  to  one,  that  he  fliall  re- 
ceive no  harm  while  he  h  taking  his  draught. 
The  pbrafe  is  referred  by  our  antiquarie*  to  the 
praftice  of  the  1  Danes,  heretofore  in  England, 
who  frequently  Hied  to  ftab  or  cut  the  throats  of 
the  native*  while  they  wert  drinking. 

PL1:DC»£RY,  ot  1'lfgoerv,  h.j'.  in  law,  fure- 
tifhip,  or  an  undertaking  or  «rifwering  for  ano- 
ther. 

(1.)  *  PLEDGET,  ft,  f.  tplawbe,  Dutch.]  A 
final  I  mafs  of  lint. — I  applied  a  pledget  of  balili- 
COn  Wiiemon. 

(s  )  Plpugrt,  Bolsts r,  or  Compr» sj,  in  fur- 
g»ry,  ib  a  kind  ot  Hit  tent  laid  over  a  wound  to 
tmuibe  the  fuperfliiuus  humours,  and  to  keep  it 
clean. 

PLED  RAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  ...... 

the  N.  rth  Co* its,  4  miles  S.  of  St  Brieux,  and  9   montory  of  Syracufc  with  a  cattle:  Wirg. 
*tS.  of  Lamhahc.  693)  now  called  Mtjfa  OUveri. 

PLEMONT, 


PLEIBERCHRIST,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Finifterre;       miles  S$W.  of  Morlaix, 


PLEIBURGH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carin- 
thia,  on  the  Fei&cz,  at  tbe  foot  of  a  mountain. 
.  PLE1GU1EN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  5  miles  E.  of  Dinan,  and  i»  S.  of 
St  Malo. 

PLE1NFELD,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  Aich- 
ftadt,  16  miles  N.  of  Aicbftadt. 

PLE1NTING,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danube,  5  miles  5SE.  of  Ofterbof. 

PLEIONE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of 
Occanus,  who  married  Atlas  K.  of  Mauritania* 
by  whom  (lie  bad  a  fon  and  1 1  daughters,  7  of 
whom  were  from  her  called  Pleiades,  and  5 
were  called  Hyadks,  from  their  brother  Hyas. 
(Ovid.)    See  tliefe  articles. 

FLElSNITZj  a  town  of  Hungary,  15  miles 
W.  of  Cafchan. 
PLEISSA,  or  >  a  barony  of  Germany  in  Heffe 
PLE1SSEN,  J  Rbeinfels,  infulated  in  Brunf- 

wick.  .   

PLEISYEDEL,  a  town  of  Bohemia",  in  Leit- 
meritz,  6  miks  SW.  of  Ley  pa. 

PLELAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  30  miles  ENE.  of  Vannes. 

PLELO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Noith  Coafts,  7i  miles  WNW.  of  St  Brieux,  and 
7i  E.  of  Guingamp.  * 

PLEMET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  North  Coafts ;  6  miles  E.  of  Loudeac,  and 
12  S.  of  Lamballe. 
PLEMMYR1UM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro- 
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PLEMONT,  a  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  8 

miles  N.  W.  of  Helicr. 

PLEMY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
TCorth  Courts,  10  miles  N.  of  Loudeac,  and  10  S. 
of  St  Brirux.  '  .."  ... 

*  PLENARILY.  adv.  [iron  plenary.}  Fully; 
completely. — f  he  caufc  is  made  a  plenary  oaufe, 
and  ought  to  be  determined  plenari/y.  AuJijfe. 

'  *  PLENAR1NESS.  n.f.  [from  pferiaryf  Ful- 
nefs; complctencfa. ' 

(i.)  •  PLENARY  adj.  [from  plenus,  Lat.]  Full* 
complete.— I  am  far  from  denying  that  compliance 
on  my  part,  for  plenary,  conferjt  it  was  not,  to  hit 
dclfWction.'JTrn?  Charles. — The  caufe  is.  made  a 
plenary  caufe.  'Ajlije.—A  trcatife  on  a  fubject 
fhould  be  plenary  or  full.  Watts. 

fl.J  • Plenary.  ,»./  Decifive  procedure^- 
Inftitution  without  induction  docs  not  make  a 
wary  againft  the  king.  Aylljfe. 
:\y)  Plenary  Indulgences..  S  -  Is     i  - 
6ence^,  a. 

PLENEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the,  dep.  of  the 

'  PLENEUF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of. 
the  North  Coafts  ;.  i.jnih  N.  of  Lamballc,  'and 
lo  W  NW.  of  Dinan.  , 

*  PL  E  NiLUNAR  Y.  adj.  from  plenilumum%  La-, 
tin.]  Relating  to  thc.full  moon. — If  we  add  the 
two  Egyptian  days  in  cvefy  month,  the  interluna- 
ry  and  pltnilunary  coemptions,  there  would  arife 
above  ioo  more.  Brown*  s  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

*  PLENIPOTENCE.  n.  /.  [from  plenut  and 
potent ia,  Lat.]    Fulncfs  of  power.  .. 

*  PLENIPOTEN^T:  adj.  [plenipotens,  Lat.]  In- 
refted  with  full  power.— 

My  fubftitutes  I  fend  you,  and  create  . 

Plenipote'nt  on  earth.  Krltons  Par.  Loft. 

(i.)  •  PLENIPOTENTIARY,  n.f.  [pleaipotea- 
paire,  Fr.]  A  negotiator  invefted  with  tuH  power. 
— They  were  only  the  plenipotentiary  mouks  of 
the  patriarchal  monks.  Stillingfttet. 

(a.)  Plenipotentiary,   gee  Ambassador. 

*  PLENP3T.  n.f.  [from  plenm,  Latin.]  One 
that  holds  all  fpace  to  be  full  of  matter. — Thofc 
fpaccs  which  the  vacuifts  would  have  empty,  be- 
caufr  devoid  of  air,  the  plenifts  do  not  prove  re- 
plenifhed  with  fubtlc  matter  by  any  fenuble  effects. 
Boyle. 

(iO  •  PLENITUDE,  n.  s.  [plenitude,  from  pie- 
nus,  Lat.  phnitude,  Fr.]  i.  Fulnefs ;  the  contrary 
to  vacuity.— If  there  were  every  where  an  abfc> 
lute  plenitude  and  denfity  without  any  pores  be- 
tween the  particles  of  bodies,  all  bodies  of,  equal 
dimennons  would  contain  an  equal  quantity  of 
matter,  and  confequcntly  be  equally  ponderous. 
BentUy.  a.  Repletion ;  animal  fulnefs;  plethory. — 
Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  fpare  diet. 
Arbutbnot.  j.  Exuberance ;  abundance. — The 
plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  difpenQng  was 
the  main  queftion.  Bacon's  Henry  VII.  4.  Com- 
plctenefs. — 

The  plenitude  of  William's  fame 

Can  no  accumulated  ftores  receive.  Prior. 

(3.)  Plenitude,  in  medicine,  chiefly  denotes 
a  redundancy  of  blood  and  humours. 

*  PLENTEOUS,  adj.  [from  plenty.)  j.  Copi- 
ou$ :  exuberant ;  plentiful. — 


) 
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.  Now  pUntrous  thefe  a c  r  s  of  hateful  ftrife.  Ml!t. 
Lab'nog  the  foil  and  reaping  pUnitcus  crop. 

'*  1*  •  ..     t  1     ■  •.»(  I    r  Alii  ton. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  pr 01  peCt 
crown'd".   'f  .  .^.*Pope. 
a.  Fruitful  j  fertila^-Take  up  the  ifth  part  of  the 
land  in  the  fcven  pUnteoas  years.  Genejls,  xli.  35. 

*  PL£NT£OU&LY.^v.  lfrom^/rj»/«»w.]  Co- 
pioufly  ;  abundantly ;  exuberantly ;  plcntituuy.— 
1  Tby  due  from  me  ie  tears, 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tendtraefs  ■  •  - 
Shail,  0'  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteorfly.  Sbak. 

Each  that  crept*  which  plenteentfy 
The  waters  generated.       t      Milt.  Pur*  Loft. 
—God  proves  us  in  tbis.life,  that  he  may  1 
plcnteeuflu  reward  us  io  the  next. .  H  'aAe't  - 
tion  for  Death?  -v        » .  •  -  • 

'  •  l'LEN  TEOUSNESS.  n.  $.  [from  plenteous.] 
Abundance ;  fertility  ;  plenty T»be •  fnven  yeara 
in  £gypt  were  ended.  GeruJUi 
VJl*.  adj..  [pleat,  and  fail.  J  Gopi- 
_  [ant ;  pxuberant  •  fruitful.  Tuw  is  ra- 
ther ufijJl  in profe  than  pleat4ou+-rn To  AmaUhca 
be  gave  a  country,  bending  like  a  horo  ;  whence 
the  UIj  Aunlthfa's  plentiful  horn.  Raleigh^*- 
—He  that  is  plentiful  in  expences'f  will  hardly  be 
prefcrved  fiom  ikcay.  Barn's  E/,\ys.— lr  it  be  a 
long  wi:  1-.T  it  is  commohiy  ,»  more  plentiful  year. 
Bacon  s  AW.  J^tf.— When  they  hid  ..  plentiful  har- 
veft,  the  farmer  had  hardly  any  cor; , .  VEftrangt. 
— Alcibiades  was  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  ex- 
cellent education,  and  a  plentiful ytortune.  S<tvift. 

*  i'LENTl FULLY, [now  plentiful.]  Co- 
pioufly  ;  abundantly.^— They,  wear  a4  that  lime 
plentifully  encrcafed.  \Browu'j  Vulgar  Brrours.— 
Bern  is  plentifully  furoiihed  with  water.  Addison  on 

•'pLENTffTJLNESS.  n.  u  [from  plentiful.] 
The.  ftate  of  being  plentiful ;  abundance ;  fertility. 

*  PLENTY. «.«.  [from ^aiu.fujl^  1.  Abun- 
dance ;  fuch  a  quantity  as  i»  mere  than  enough. — 

Peace,  J:  ■      -  < 
Dear  nuafe  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  birth. 

Sbat. 

— What  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things,  dear, 
is  plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  fellers;  and  fo 
plenty  of  fellers,  and  few  buyers,  makes  land  cheap. 
Locke,    a.  Fruitfulneis  ,  exuberance. — 
The  teeming  clouds 
Defccnd  in  gladfome  plenty  o'er  the  world. 

Thomson. 

3.  It  is  ufed,  I  think  barbarouay,  for  plentiful.— 
To  grafs  with  thy  calves,  -  .  - 
Where  water  is  plenty. ,  Tuffer*s  Huftandrj. 
—If  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  black  berries,  1  would 
give  no  man  a  reafon  on  eompuluon.  Sbak.  Henry 
IV.  4*  A  ftate  in  which  enough  is,had  and  en- 
joyed.—Ye  lhall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  fatisfied.  Joel. 
ii.  »6.— 

Whofe  grievance  is  fatiety  of  eafe, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  dtf 

Harte, 

PLENUM,  in  pbyfics,  denotes,  according  to 
the  Cartelians,  that  ftate  of  things  wherein  every 
part  of  fpace  is  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  matter,  in 
oppofition  to  a  Vacuum,  which  is  a  fpace  fuppo- 
fed devoid  of  all  matter. 

PLENUS  flos,  a  full  flower }  a  term  exprefli?e 

of 
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of  she  hlgheft  degree  of  luxuriance  in  flowers.  See  impletion  hy  the  radius*  and  refembles  what  hap- 
Botany,  §  96,  a  ;  and  LvxvtUNt  Flos.  Such  pens  in  the  gelder  rofe :  or  by  an  elongation  of  the 
flowers,  although  the  moft  delightful  to  the  eye,  hollow  florets  in  the  centre,  and  a  lefs  profound 
are  both  vegetable  monJUrtt  and,  according  to  the  divifion  of  their  brims ;  which  is  termed  impletion 
fexualifts,  vegetable  eunuchs ;  the  unnatural  in-  by  the  M/c   In  the  firft  mode  of  luxuriance,  the 
creafeof  the  petals  conftituting  the  firft ;  the  con-  florets  in  the  centre,  which  are  always  herraa- 
fequcnt  exclufion  of  the  ftamina  or  male  organs,  phrodite  or  male,  are  entirely  excluded ;  and  iu 
the  laft.  The  following  ate  well  known  examples  their  place  fucceed  florets  fimilar  in  fex  to  thofe 
of  flowers  with  more  petals  than  one ;  ranunculus,  of  the  radius.   Now,  as  the  florets  in  the  margin 
anemone,  marfh-marygold,  columbine,  fennel-  of  a  radiated  compound  flower  are  always  either 
flower,  poppy,  pseony,  pink,  gilliflower,  campion,  female,  furni fried  with  the  piftillum  only ;  or  neu- 
vifcous  campion,  lily,  crown  imperial,  tulip,  ntr-  ter,  furnilhed  with  neither  ftamina  nor  piftillum  ; 
ciflus,  rocket,  mallow,  Syrian  mallow,  apple,  it  is  evident,  that  a  radiated  compound  flower, 
pear*  peach,  cherry,  almond,  myrtle,  rofe,  and  filled  by  the  radius,  will  either  be  entirely  female, 
ftrawberry.    Flowers  with  one  petal  are  not  fo  as  in  feverfew,  daify,  and  African  marigold;  or  en- 
fa  bj  eft  to  fullnefs.   The  following,  however,  are  tirely  neuter,  as  in  fun-flower,  marygold,  and  cen- 
inftance8 :  polyanthes,  hyacinth,  primrofe,  crocus,  ttUry :  hence  it  will  always  be  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
meadow  faffron,  and  thorn-apple,  though  Kramer  fuch  a  luxuriant  flower  from  a  compound  flower 
has  aliened  that  a  full  flower  with  one  petal  is  a  with  plain  florets  in  a  natural  ft  ate  ;  as  thefe  flow, 
contradiction  in  terms.  In  flowers  with  one  petal,  ers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  furnilhed  with 
the  mode  of  luxuriance,  or  impletion,  is  by  a  mul-  both  ftamina  and  piftillum.  Thus  the  full  flowers 
replication  of  the  divifions  of  the  limb  or  upper  of  African  marygold  have  each  floret  furniihed 
part ;  rn  flowers  with  more  petals  than  one,  by  a  with  the  piftillum  or  female  organ  only :  the  na- 
multiplication  of  the  petals  or  nectarium.    To  tural  flowers  of  dandelion,  which,  like  the  for- 
take  a  few  examples.  Columbine  is  rendered  full  mer,  is  com  pole  J  of  plain  florets,  arc  furniihed 
in  three  different  ways :  1.  By  the  multiplication  with  both  ftamina  and  piftillum.  In  the  ad  mode 
of  its  petals,  and  total  exclufion  of  the  ncdaria ;  of  luxuriance,  termed  impletw*  b,  the  Jifc,  the  flo- 
».  By  the  multiplication  of  the  neftaria,  and  ex-  rets  in  the  margin  fomettmes  remain  unchanged  ; 
dufion  of  the  petals ;  or,  t.  By  fnch  an  increafe  but  moft  commonly  adopt  the  figure  of  thofe  in 
of  the  nedaria  only  as  does  not  exclude  the  petals,  the  centre,  without,  however,  raftering  any  aHer- 
between  each  of  which  are  interjected  three  necta-  ation  in  point  of  fex ;  fo  that  confufion  is  lefs  to 
ria,  placed  one  within  another.    Again,  fennel-  be  apprehended  from  this  mode  of  luxuriance  than 
flower  is  rendered  rail  by  an  increafe  of  the  neda-  from  the  former;  befides,  the  length  to  which  the 
ria  only  ;  narciflus,  either  by  a  multiplication  of  florets  in  the  centre  run  out,  is  of  itfclf  a  fufficicnt 
its  cup  and  petals,  or  of  its  cup  only ;  larkfpur  diftinaion,  and  adapted  to  excite  at  once  an  idea 
-  commonly  by  an  increafe  of  the  petals  and  exclu-  of  luxuriance.  Daify,  feverfew,  and  African  ma- 
fton  of  the  fpur,  which  is  its  nedarium.   In  sapo~  rygold,  exhibit  inftances  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
naria  contava  angliea%  the  imphrtion  is  attended  former  mode  of  impletion.    In  luxuriant  com- 
with  the  Angular  effect  of  incorporating  the  petals,  pound  flowers  with  plain  florets,  the  jem&ojculoji 
and  reducing  their  number  from  five  to  one;  and  of  Tournefort,  the  ftigma  or  fummit  of  the  ftyle 
in  gclder-rofe,  the  luxuriance  is  effected  by  an  in-  in  each  floret  is  lengthened,  and  the  feed-buds  are 
creafe  both  in  magnitude  and  number  of  the  cir-  enlarged  and  diverge ;  by  which  characters  fuch 
cumferenoe  or  margin  of  the  head  of  flowers,  in  flowers  may  always  be  diftinguifhed  from  flowers 
the  plain,  wheel- fhaped,  barren  florets ;  and  an  ex-  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  natural  ftate.  Scorzonera, 
dufionof  all  the  bell-fhaped  hermaphrodite  florets  nipplewort,  and  goat's  beard,  furnilh  frequent 
of  the  centre  or  dt'flt.   This  laft  inftance  feems  to  inftances  of  this  plenitude.   Laftly,  the  impletion 
conned  the  different  modes  of  impletion  in  fimple  of  compound  flowers  with  tubular  or  hollow  flo- 
and  compound  flowers.    As  a  fimple  luxuriant  rets,  \he  jflojculqji  of  Tournefort,  feems  to  obferve 
flower  is  frequently,  by  young  botanifts,  miftaken  the  fame  rules  as  that  of  radiated  flowers  juft  de- 
fer a  compound  flower  in  a  natural  ftate,  fuch  livered.    In  everlafting  flower,  the  xeranthemum 
flowers  may  always  be  diftinguifhed  with  certain-  of  Linnaeus,  the  impletion  is  fingular,  being  effec- 
ty  by  this  rule :  That  hr  fimple  flowers,  however  ted  by  the  enlargement  and  expanfion  of  the  in- 
luxuriant,  there  is  but  one  piftulum  or  female  ward  chaffy  fcales  of  the  calyx.    Thefe  fcales, 
organ ;  whereas  in  compound  flowers,  each  floret,  which  become  coloured,  are  greatly  augmented  in 
or  partial  flower,  is  furniihed  with  its  own  proper  length,  fo  as  to  overtop  the  florets,  which  are 


piftillum.  Thus  in  hawk-weed,  a  compound 
flower,  each  flat  or  tongue- fhaped  floret  in  the  ag- 
gregate has  ttt  five  ftamina  and  naked  feed,  which 
laft  is  in  effect  its  piftillum  ;  whereas,  in  a  luxuri- 
ant lychnis,  which  is  a  fimple  flower,  there  is 
found  only  one  piftillum  common  to  the  whole 


fcarce  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fame  flower  in  a 
natural  ftate.  The  florets  too  in  the  margin, 
which  in  the  natural  flower  are  female,  become  by 
luxuriance  barren;  that  is,  are  deprived  of  the 
piftillum ;  the  ftyle,  which  was  very  fbort,  fprcads, 
and  is  of  the  length  of  the  chaffy  fcales ;  and  its 


In  a  compound  radiated  flower,  which  generally  fummits,  formerly  two  in  number,  arc  changed  into 

confifts  of  plain  florets  in  the  margin  or  radius,  one.  Full  flowers  are  more  eafily  referred  to  their 

and  tubular  or  hollow  florets  in  the  centre  or  difc;  refpective  genera  in  methods  founded  upon  the 

plenitude  is  effected  either  by  an  increafe  of  the  calyx,  as  the  flower-cup  generally  remains  unaffecV 

florets  in  the  margin,  and  a  total  exclufion  of  thofe  cd  by  this  higheft  degree  of  luxuriance, 

in  the  difci  which  mode  of  luxuriance  is  termed  (1)  •  PLEONASM.  *./.  [fleenajme,  Fr.  pleon- 

a/must 
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r,  Lit.)  A  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which 
words  are  ufed  than  are  necc  flaxy. 

(a.)  Plronasm.    See  Oratory,  j  aoj 
it.)  PLES,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  Volga,  1 6  miles  S.  of  Kottrom.   Loo.  59.  o. 
E.  Ferro.   Lat.  57.  15.  N. 

(a,  3.)  Plis,  or  Pszczyn  A,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in 


Ratibor,  capital  of  a  lordfhip  fo  named.   It  baa 
two  churches,  with  walls  and  towers;  a 8 
ESE.  of  Ratibor. 

PLESCOF.   See  Psxor,  N°  1.  and  «. 


(1.)  PLESCOW,  a  duchj 
the  duchies  of  Novogorod,  T 
Ingria. 


in  Ruflia, 


(a.)  Ple  scow,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy, 
with  an  arcbbifhop's  fee,  and  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is 
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>r  e  rupture  of  the  blood  vesTeia,  ( 

Ice  1  in  the  ferou »,  of  a  d  ropfy,  Sec.  A  rsrefac- 
tion  of  the  blood  produces  ail  the  efleAs  of  a 
oo  plethora;  it  may  accompany  a  plethora,  and. 
fhould  be  diftinguifhed  therefrom.  Mr  Bromfteld 
obferves,  that  a  fanguine  plethora  may  thus  be 
known  to  be  prefent  by  the  pulfe.  An  artery 
overcharged  with  blood  is  as  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  ftrong  full  pulfe,  as  one  that  contains  a 
deficient  quantity ;  in  both  cafes  there  will  be  a 
low  and  weak  pulfe.  To  diftinguiih  rightly,  the 
pulfe  muft  not  be  felt  with  one  or  two  fingers  oh 
the  carpal  artery ;  but  if  three  or  four  fingers  cover 
a  con  fid  vr able  length  of  the  artery,  and  we  prefs 
hard  for  fome  time  on  it,  and  then  fuddeoly  raife 
all  thefe  fingers  except  that  which  is 


Peterfcurg^  Lon.  37. 5a.  E.  Lat.  j;.  58.  N. 


[A  word  ufed  by  Spenser 
of  pla/b,  for  the  convenience  of  rhyme.]  A  puddle ; 
*  boggy  marfh. — 

Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  frefh, 


a  large  place,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  the  patient's  band,  the  influx  of  the  blood,  If 

which  is  furrounded  with  walls.  It  is  feated  oa  there  is  a  plethora,  will  be  fo  rapid  as  to  raife 

the  Muldaw,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  Plefcow,  the  other  finger,  andfmake us  fenfible  of  the  fulncfa. 

So  miles  S.  of  Narva,  and  150  S.  by  W.  of  The  fanguine  plethora  is  relieved  by  bleeding ; 

the  ferous  by  purging,  diuretics,  and  fweating. 
Sec  Medicimb,  Index. 

•  PLETHORETICK. )  adj.  [from  plethora.} 

•  PLETHORICK.     J  Having  a  full  habit. 
—The  fluids,  as  they  confift  of  fpirit,  water,  (alts, 

That  underneath  his  feet  foon  made  a  purple  oil,  and  terreftrial  parts,  differ  according  to  the 

ple/k.                                    Spenser,  redundance  of  the  whole  or  of  any  of  thefe  »  and 

PLESAY,  a  village  of  Effex,  fcven  miles  N.  by  therefore  the  pUtborick  are  phlegmatick,  oily, 

W.  of  Chelmsford.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Lord  High  (aline,  earthy,  or  dry.  Arbutfmot. 

Conftable  of  England  from  the  earlicft  times  till  »?I£THORY.*.j.[plet!»n,¥r.tm*»&*t*') 

1400.   Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  of  K.  Fulnefs  of  habit.— In  too  great  repletion,  the  elaftic 

Richard  II.  refided  in  it  till  1397,  when  he  was  force  of  the  tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too  great 

infidioufly  enticed  from  it  by  his  nephew,  way-laid  a  force,  and  fubje&s  the  animal  to  the  difeafes 

00  Epping  Foreft,  hurried  to  a  (hip  in  the  Thames,  depending  upon  a  pletkory:  Arbuthnot. 

in  which  he  was  fent  off  to  Calais,  where  be  was  PLETTENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia 

privately  murdered.   See  England,  6  30.  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Mark,  oa  the  Elfe  and 

PLESSE,  a  town  of  Silefia,  on  the  Viftula  t  16  the  Oefter.   The  people  are  governed  by  their 

miles  £.  of  Troppaw.  Lon.  18. 36.  E.  Lon.  30.  N.  owa  magiftrates }  and  manufacture  cloths,  fcytbes, 

PLESSE VITZ A,  a  mountain  of  Croatia,  za  and  other  iron  works.  The  church  is  common  to 

miles  NW.  of  Bihaca.  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts.  It  lies  ay  mites  E.  of 

(l.)  FLESSIS  le s  Tours,  a  ci-devant  royal  Lennen,  and  a 8  S.  of  Hannau. 

palace  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Indre  and  Loire,  PLEVEN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 

within  half  a  league  of  Tours.   It  was  built  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  Vid,  *g  miles  S.  of  NfcopoKs. 

Lewis  XI.  who  died  in  it,  in  1483.   It  is  Gtuated  *  PLEVIN.  a.  $.  Ipluevine,  Fr.  plevina,  law 

in  a  plain  furrounded  by  woods,  near  the  Loire.  Latin.]  in  law,  a  warrant  or  affurance .  Sec 

The  building  is  yet  handfomc,  though  built  of  Replevin.  DiB. 

brick,  and  converted  to  purpofes  of  commerce.  PLEUMANCAT,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the 

(a.)  Plesjis  P iqu e l,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  Coafts ;  6  miles  SI W. 

department  of  Paris,  three  miles  SSW.  of  Paris.  of  Dioao,  and  16$  ESE.  of  LambaUe. 

PLESTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  PLEUMARTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

of  the  North  Coafts ;  j\  miles  SW.  of  Launion,  department  of  the  Vienne;  xo  miles  SE.  of 

and  19  WSW.  of  Guincamp.  Chatellerault,  and  so  N.  of  Montmorillon. 

PLETCHBERG,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  PLEU  MAUD  AN,  a  town  of  France,  ia  the 
In  Berne ;  as  miles  SSE.  of  Thun. 


department  of  the  North  Coafts,  6  miles  SSW.  of 


(1.)  •  PLETHORA,  n.  1.  [from  r\»»»tV)  The   Dinar,  and  1 6*  ESE.  of  Lamballe. 
ite  in  which  the  veflela  are  fuller  of  humours      PLEUMOSII,  an  ancient  people 


PLEURA,  in 
vcring  the  innde  of 


a  thin 


ftate 

than  is  agreeable  to  a  natural  ftate  of  health ;  arifes  who  inhabited  the  country 
either  from  a  diminution  of  fome  natural  evacua-  Gees*  de  Bell.  Ooil.  v.  c.  38 
t  ions,  or  from  debauch  and  feediog  higher  or  more 
in  quantity  than  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  vifeera 
candigeft;  evacuations andexercife  are  its  remedies. 
—The  difeafes  of  the  fluids  are  a  plethora^  or  too 
great  abundance  of  laudable  juices.  Arbutbmt. 

(a.)  Plethora,  in  medicine  [from  xa*&k,  pie-  pleura,  though  it  is  hardly  diftinguifbable  from  an 
nitudc],  may  be  either  fanguine  or  ferous.   In  the  inflanunatioo  of  any  other  part  of  the  breaft,wnictt 


(1.)  •  PLEURISY,  n.  s,  [#M«f*rif ;  ptevrefie,  Ft. 
pleurUut  Lat.1    Pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  the 


aflammatioo  < 

ftrft  there  is  too  much  craflamentum  in  the  blood,  are  au  from  the  fame  caufe,  a  ftagnated  blood ; 


tn  the  Utter  too  little.  In  the  fanguine  plethora,  and  are  to  be  remedied  by  evacuation,  fuppuration 
there  it  danger  of  a  fever,  iufl  amm at fon,  apoplexy,  or  exne&oratioa, or  all  together.  Qmhuu. 

U.)  Pnuam 
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fa.)  Pbiurmv.  See  Mtoictit*,  %uk*.     «  they  fpawn  m  May  and  June,  and  become  flablr 

*  PLEURITICAL. )  adj.  (from  pleurisy,   i.  and  watery  the  reft  of  fummer.  They  are  fuperio; 

#  PLEURIT1CK.  J  Difeafed  with  a  pleurify.  in  quality  to  the  plaife  and  flounder,  but  Car  inferior 

 The  vifcbus  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon  in  fize.  it  is  generally  of  an  uniform  brown  colour 

the  extravalated  blood  of  plmritid  people,  may  on  the  upper  fide,  though  fometimes  clouded  with 

be  diflblved  by  a  due  degree  of  heat.  Arbutbnot  on  a  darker.   The  fcales  are  ("mall  and  rough,  whk'c 

Aliments,  a.  Denoting  a  pleurify. — His  blood  was  fs  a  character  of  this  fpecies.   The  lateral  line  u 

pleurituah  it  had  neither  colour  nbr  cotJfiftence.  extremely  "mcurvated  at  the  beginning,  then  goci 

msemtm.  quite  ftraight  to  the  tail.   The  lower  part  of  the 

PLEURJTIS.    See  Mbdicwb,  Index.  body  is  white.                      •  , 

PLEURON,  an  ancient  city  of  Atolia,  on  the  4.  Pleuronectes  maximus,  the  txtrbot, 

Evenue ;  founded  by  Pleuron,  the  fon  of  .ffitolus,  grows  to  a  very  large  fixe :  Mr  Pennant  has  fcea 

and  father  of  Agenor.  ApMid.  i.  c  7.  Plin.  iv.  c.  a.  them  of  23  pounds  weight;  but  has  beard  of  fome 

PLEURONECTES,-  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  that  weighed  30.   The  turbot  is  of  a  remarkable 

belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.   Both  eyes  fquare  form;  the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

are  oa  the  fame  fide  of  the  head ;  there  are  from  body  is  cinereous,  marked  with  numbers  of  black 

four  to  five  rays  in  the  gill  membrane ;  the  body  foots  of  different  fizes ;  the  belly  is  white,  the  (kin 

is  compnefled,  the  one  fide  refembling  the  back,  is  without  fcales,  but  greatly  wrinkled,  and  mixed 

the  other  the  belly.  Thefe  flat  ftlh  fwiro  fidewife,  with  fmall  fhort  fpioes,  difperfed  without  acy 

for  which  reafon  Linnaeus  called  them  PUwontaes.  order.   See  Fishery,  $  19.  ■ 

There  are  17  fpecies;  the  moft  remarkable  are  5.  Pleuronectbs  plati-  tssa,  the  plais  e, 

thefe:                                    •    *'  very  common  on  moft  of  our  coafts,  and  foroe- 

1.  Pleuronectes  flbsus,  the  flounder,  tiroes  taken  of  the  weight  of  ic  pounds ;  but  they 
inhabits  every  part  of  the  Britifh  fea,  and  even  feldom  reach  that  6ze,ooe  of  eight  or  nine  pound s 
frequents  our  rivers  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fait  being  reckoned  a  large  fifh.  The  beft  and  largeft 
waters ;  and  for  this  reafon  fome  writers  call  it  the  are  taken  off"  Rye  on  the  coaft  of  Suflex,  and  alfo 
foffer  jkwiattiis.  It  never  grows  large  in  our rivers,  offthe  Dutch  coafts.  They  fpawn  in  the  beginning 
but  is  reckoned  fwecter  than  thofe  that  live  in  the  of  February.  They  are  very  fiat,  and  much  more 
'  fea.  It  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  plane,  fcldom  or  fquare  than  the  holibut.  Behind  the  left  eye  is  a 
never  weighing  more  than  fix  pounds.  It  may  row  of  fix  tubercles,  that  reaches  to  the  corn- 
very  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  plaife,  or  any  mencement  of  the  lateral  line.  The  upper  part 
other  fiih  of  this  genus  by  a  row  of  fharp  fmall  of  the  body  and  fins  are  of  a  clear  brown,  marked 
fpines  that  furround  its  upper  fides,  and  are  with  large  bright  orange- coloured  fpots ;  the  belly 
placed  juft  at  the  junction  of  the  fins  with  the  is  white; 

body.  Another  row  marks  the  fide-line,  and  runs  6.  Plburonectes  sol  ea,  the  sole,  is  found 

half  way  down  the  back.  The  colour  of  the  upper  on  all  our  coafts ;  but  thofe  on  the  weftern  Qiorvs 

part  of  the  body  is  a  pale  brown,  fometimes  arc  much  fuperior  in  fize  to  thofe  on  the  north, 

marked  with  a  few  obfcure  fpots  of  dirty  yellow ;  On  the  former  thby.  are  fometimes  taken  of  tic 

the  belly  is  white.  weight  of  fix  or  feven  pounds,  but'  towards 

j%.  Pleuronectes  HIPPOOLOSSUS,  the  HOti-  Scarborough  they  rarely  exceed  one  pound;  u 

but.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  genus ;  fome  have  they  reach  two,  it  is  extremely  uncommon.  They 

been  taken  in  our  feas  weighing  from  100  to  300  are  ufually  taken  in  the  trawl-net ;  they  keep  much 

pounds ;  but  much  larger  are  found  in  thofe  of  at  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  fmall  fbcll-fiflj.    It  is 

Newfoundland,  Greenland,  and  Iceland,  where  of  a  form  much  more  narrow  and  oblong  than  any 

they  are  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  in  very  deep  other  of  the  genus.   The  irides  are  yellow,  the 

water.   They  are  part  of  the  food  of  the  Green-  pupils  of  a  bright  fapphirine  colour;  the  fcales  are 

landers,  who  cut  them  into  large  flips,  and  dry  fmall,  and  very  rough,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 

them  in  the  run.  They  are  common  in  the  London  is  of  a  deep  brpwn,  the  tip  of  or  e  of  the  pectoral 

markets,  where  they  are  expofed  to  fale,  cut  into  fins  black,  the  under  par|  of  the  body  white,  the 

large  pieces.  They  are  very  coarfe  eating,excepting  lateral  lfnc  is  ftraight,  the  jail  rounded  at  the  end. 

the  part  which  adheres  to  the  fide  fins,  which  is  It  is  a  fiih  of  a  very  delicarefflavour,  but  the  fmaM 

extremely  fat  and  delicious,  but  forfeiting.  They  fples  arc  in  this  refpccl'muc'h  fupVrjor  to  large  ones, 

are  the  moft  voracious  of  all  flat  fifh.  There  have  By  the  ancient  laws  of  fthe,£miaue  Ports,  no  one 

been  Inftanccs  of  their  fwallowlng  the  lead  weight  was  to  take  folcs  from  tfie  ill  pfNoverober  to  tlie 

at  the  end  of  a  Jitter  with  Which  the  feamen  were  icth  of  March^  neither  wa.iany  body  to  fiHi  from 

founding  the  bottom  from^wi  beard  a  fhip.   The  fun-fctting  to  fun-rifing, "that  the  fifl)  might  enjoy 

holibut,  in  refpedt  to  its  length,  is  the  narroweft  their  night  food.    The  chief  fiflury  for  them  is  4 

of  any  of  this  genus  except  the  fole.  It  is  perfectly  Brixham  In T*qrbay. 

fmooth,  and  free  from  fpines  either  above  or  below.  (1.)  PLElTRS,  a  town  of.  Franc*?,,  in  the  depart- 

The  colour  of  the  upper  part  is  duflky ;  beneath,  ment  of  the  Marne,  fix  rpilefl  SE.  oif  Sezanne, 

of  a  pure  white.   We  do  not  count  the  rays  of  (a.)  Pleurs,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  n  >w  In 

the  fins  in  this  genus;  not  only  becauie  they  are  Italy,  which  was  burted  under  a  'fnotlntalfl  on 

foi  numerous,  hut  becaufe  nature  hath  given  to  the  icth  Anguft  1618. ,  See  Mountain,  §  14. 

each  fpfcafeB. characters,  ipdeperiddftt  of  thefe  rays,  Of  this  fatal  event,  BUhop  Buu:et,  in  his  Tr.ue.'s 

fulficieot  to  diJiinpultli  them  by.       •<  W  -  p,  96.,  gives  a  particular  account.    P\enri  by. 

,  I^.IttfiuaoN  f- c  t  Fs  lfmavda,  the  da ii,  is  found  about  fonV  rrjlles  NF  of  Chiaycnria.    The  tow  i 

with  the  other  fpecies,  but  is  lefa  common.   It  is  was  balf-the  bignefs  of  Cniaverma,  but  much  more 

m  beilfcafoo  during  February,  March,  and  April  j  nobly  built,'  having  many  palaces.  beGdes  the 

.    . . .  ■  <      •   • 
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of  Franeken.    Its  population  was  ef- 
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PLEUVAULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
»f  Cote  D'Or:  ia  mile*  SE.  of  Dijon. 
PLEXIPPUS  and  Toxsus,  tbe  font  of  Thefti- 


•  PLIANTNESS.  n.f.  [from  pjutstt.)  FlexIbiT* 
ty  ;  toughnefs.— Greatnefs  of  weight,  clofenefs  of 
parts,  fixation,  pliant nefs,  or  foftnefs.  Baton. 

PLICA  polonica,  or  plaited  hair,  it  a  difeaff 
frequent  in  Poland,  and  occurring  alfo  in  Hunga* 
ry ,  Ruflia,  and  Tartary.    Many  bypothefes  have 


is  brothers  of  Altbsea,  aod  uncles  of  Meleagcr,  been  advanced  refpecling  the  caufes  of  tbisdifeafe* 
vho  killed  them,  and  in  consequence  loft  bis  own  The  moft  probable  are  thofc  affigned  by  Dr  Vicar* 


tfe.    See  Meleaosr,  N°  i. 


vix.  i.  The  Polilh  air,  which  is  rendered  infalu- 


PLEXUS.  n.f.  among  anatomifts,  a  bundle  of  brious  by  numerous  woods  and  mora  fits,  aod 


eafiomlly  derives  an  uncommon  keennefs  even  in 
the  midft  of  fummer  from  tbe  pofitioo  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains}  for  the  3.  and  SE.  winds, 
which  ufually  convey  warmth  in  other  regions^ 
are  in  this  chilled  in  their  paffage  over  their  fnowy 
fummits.  a.  Unwholefome  water  ;  for  although 
Poland  is  not  deficient  in  good  (brings,  yet  the 


mall  vefiels  interwoven  in  tbe  form  of  net-work: 
bus  a  congeries  of  vefiels  within  the  brain  is  call- 
d  plexus  choroides,  reticularis,  or  retifonnis.  See 
in  atomy.  Index.  A  plexus  of  nerves  is  an  union 
»f  two  or  more  nerves,  forming  a  fort  of  ganglion 
»r  knot. 

PLEYBEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
he  Finiftcrre,  5  miles  N.  of  ChateauHn,  and  \%   common  people  ufually  drink  that  which  ts 
•V.  of  Carhaix.  eft  at  hand,  taken  indifcriminately  from  rivers, 

PLEYBERG,a  town  of  Carintbia,  in  Bamberg ;  lakes,  and  ftagnant  pools.  3.  The  grofs  inatten- 
10  wiles  E.  of  Clagenfurt,  and  6  SW.  of  Laver-  tion  of  the  natives  to  cleanlinefs  ;  for  thofe  who 

are  not  negligent  in  their  perfons  and  habitations, 
are  lefs  liable  to  be  afflicted  with  the.  plica  than 
others  who  are  deficient  in  that  particular.  In 
word,  tbe  plica  polonica  appears  to  be  a  conta- 
aw  fo  pliable  and  bend-  gious  di (temper ;  which,  like  the  leprofy,  prevail* 

among  people  ignorant  in  medicine,  and  inatten- 
tive to  check  its  progrefs,  but  is  rarely  known 
in  thofe  countries  where  proper 


*  PLIABLE,  adj.  [pliable,  from  plier,  French, 
o  bend.]  s.  Eafy  to  be  bent ;  flexible.— Though 
in  aA  be  never  fb  finful,  they  will  ftrip  it  of  its 
;uilt,  and  make  the  very  law  fo  pliable  and  beod- 
ng,  that  it  (hall  be  impoffible  to  be  broke.  South. 
—Whether  the  different  motions  of  the  animal 
pints  may  have  any  effect  on  tbe  mould  of  the 

ace,  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  taken  to  prevent  its  fpreading 
[  {ball  leave  to  the  curious.  Addifon.   a.  Flexible      *  PLICATION.  \  n.f.  [pliealitra,  from  plUo, 
>f  difpofition ;  eafy  to  be  perfuaded.  *  PL1CATURE  >  Lat.j  Fold  ;  doujble*  Plicm 

*  PLIABLENESS.  n.f.  [from  pliable.]  1.  Flex-   tion  is  ufed  fomewbere  in  Oarifa. 

bility ;  eafinefs  to  be  bent.  a.  Flexibility  of  mind.  *  PLIERS,  n-  /.  [from  ply.]  An  inftrument  by 
•—God's  preventing  graces,  which  have  thus  fit-  which  any  thing  is  laid  hold  on  to  bend  it. — Plien 
:ed  the  foil  for  the  kindly  feed-time,  planted  pU-  are  of  two  forts,  flat-noied  and  round-nofed  i  their 
ibleneft  and  humility  in  the  heart.  Hamm  —Com-  office  is  to  hold  and  fatten  upon  a  fmall  work,  and 


pare  tbe  ingenuous  pliablenefs  to  virtuous  court fe 1 3 
in  youth,  as  it  comes  frefh  out  of  the  hands  of  na- 
ture, with  the  moft  confirmed  obftinacy  in  moft 
forts  of  fin,  that  is  to  be  found  in  an  aged  (inner. 
South. 


to  fit  it  in  its  place  1  tbe  round  nofed  pliers  are 
ufed  for  turning  or  boring  wire  or  fmall  plate  into 
a  circular  form.  Moxon. — 1  made  a  detention  by 
a  fmall  pair  of  pliers.  Wife  man. 

*  PLIGHT,  n.f.  [This  word  Skinner  imagines 


•PLIANCY.*./,  [from  pliant.)  Eafinefs  to^be  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Dutch,  piiebt,  office  or 
bent.— Had  not  exercife  been  neceflary,  nature  employment  ;  but  Junius  obferves,  that  plicbtj 


would  not  have  given  fuch  an  activity  to  the  limbs, 
and  fuch  a  pliancy  to  every  part.  Spedator. 

•  PLIANT,  adj.  [ pliant,  Frencb.1  1 .  Bending ; 
tough;  flexile;  flexible;  lithe ;  limber.— An  ana- 
tomift  promifed  to  difleet  a  woman's  tongue,  and 
examine  whether  the  fibres  may  not  be  made  up 
of  a  finer  and  more  pliant  thread.  Addifon.  a. 
Kafy  to  take  a  form.— 

Earth  but  new  divided  from  the  Iky, 
And  pJiaatj  ftili  retain'd  th>  etberial  energy. 

*  •  Dry  den. 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  I  hold, 
Pliant  and  warm  may  ftili  ber  heart  remain, 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turn  hard  again. 

Grani'tlle. 

3.  Ealily  complying.— Id  languages  the  tongue ix- 
more  pliant  to  'all  founds  in  youth  than  after*" 


Thofe,  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs, 

Now  practife  ev'ry  pliant  gefture, 

OpV.ing  their  trunk  tor  ev'ry  tefter.  Swift. 
a.  Eafiiy  perfuaded^-The  will  was  then  ductile 
ami  pliant  to  right  reafon,  met  the  dictates  of.  a 
clarified  uiulerft.mding  half-way.  South. 

You  XVII.  Part  II. 


Saxon,  fignifies  diftrefs  or  preffing  danger;  whence 
I  fuppofe,  plight  was  derived,  it  being  generally 
ufed  in  a  bad  lenfe.]   x.  Condition  ;  ftate.— 
He  no  longer  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight. 

SpenJerT 

—I  think  myfelf  in  better  plight  for  a  leader  than 

you  are.  Shah. — 

My  women  may  be  with  me  j  for,  you  fee 
My  plight  requires  it.  Shah, 
They  in  lowlieft  plight  repentant  flood.  Milt, 
Thou  muft  not  here 
Lie  in  this  miferable  loatbfome  plight.  Milton, 

Moft  perfect  berotried  in  heaviett  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  bard.  Milton, 
a.  Good  cafe." 

He  that  with  labour  can  nfe  them  aright, 
Hath  gaiae  to  hi»  comfort,  and  cattel 

3.  Pledge;  gage,  [from the  verb.]— 

That  lord,  wbofe  hand  muft  take  my  plighh 
fhall  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Qqqq  4. 


.» 
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4>  [From  Tj  plight.]  A  fold ;  a  packer  ;  double  j  general,  a  flat  bigh  moulding,  that  ferret  io  »  fror^ 
a-  purfle ;  a  plait. —  wall  to  mark  the  floors,  to  fuftain  the  caves,  of.  a 

PurRed  upon  with  many  a  folded  p light .  J/wr.   wall,  oMhe  larmier  of  a  chimney. 

5.  A  garment  of  fume  kitjd.  Obfolete.— 

He  let  not  lack 
My  plight,  or  coate,  or  cloafce. 
♦  To  Pli o  h t.  v.  a.  [  ptubitn,  Dctch.J    1.  To 
pledge;  to  give  aft  furety,— 

Hr  plotted  his  right  hand 
Unto  anotm-r  lave.  Spem/er. 

Shhi  Wilhold 
Met  the  night  mare,  and  her  ninefold, 
B«d  her  align*,  and  her  troth  pilgbt.  Sbaii 
I  again,  in  Henry's  royal  nafne 


PLINTH  I NE,  an  ancient  town  of  Egypt,  oc 
the  coaft  of  the  JUcditeirancan. 

(t.)  PLINY,  the  Eldbb,  or  Caius  CarciLrvs 
Plinius  SFcu!»Dus,ooe  of  the  moft  learned  raea 
of  ancient  Home,,  wan  defcended  from  ao  ilfoftn* 
cus  family,  and  born  at  Vcrooa.  He  bore  arms  in 
a  diftinguifhed  pofb;<  w.is  or.e  of  the  cJoDrge  of 
Angura ;  bees  aie  intend  ant  of  Spam;  and  was  em- 
ployed in  fevrral  important  affairs  by  VefpafiAr, 
and  Tit us,  who  bo; .oared  him  with  their  e ft  eem. 
The  erupticn  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  happen- 


Give  thee  her  hand  for  lipn  of  piigfited faith.  5 \r<k,   cd  in  the  ye.;r  794  proved  fatal  to  bim.    His  ne* 
Here  my  inviolable  faith  I  plt^t:.  Drjdtn. 
New  vows  to  p.'igtt,  and  piigbted  vows  to 
break.  Dry  den. 

I'll  never  mix  my  pligbttd  hand*  with  thine 

Addifat. 


a.  To  H-aid ;  to  w?av<».  [from  pltev,  Lit.  whence 
to  ply  or  bend,  and  piy.l.  pl.ijbt,  or  pi sit ',  a  fold 
or  flexure  ]  — 

About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rofhes  plight. 


phew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  relates  trie  circumitm- 
ces  of  that  dreadful  eruption,  and  the  death  of  hit 
uncle,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitas.  Pliny  the  Eider 
wrote  a  Natural  Hiftory  iu  37  books,  which  isftilt 
extant,  and  has  had  many  editions;  the-  moft 
eftcemed  cf  which  is  that  of  Father  Hardrtio, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1723,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
He  n!fo  wrote  160  volumes  of  obfcrvations  00  ra- 
rious  authors ;  for  which  Lartins  Latin iu*  offered 


Sow  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  rbe  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
AtmI  play  i*  th*  plighted  clotrJs.  Mt.'ton* 
PLIMLIMMON,  a  high  mountain  of  S,  Wales, 
hi  the  N.  part  of  Cardiganfhirc,  on  the  borders  or 
Montgomeryfhire  j  called  aho  Snoutdcn.  See 
SyownoM. 

PLIMPTON,  or  Plymftok,  a  town  of  De- 
voniliire,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays;  featcd  on 
a  branch  of  the  Plym.  It  had  once  a  caftle,  now 
in  ruins.  It  fmds  two  members  to  parliament ;  is 
7  miles  E  of  Plymouth,  and  a  18  W.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don.  Lon.  4.  c.  W.   Lit.  50.  at.  N. 

PLINIA,  in  botany  5  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
polyandria  clafs,  in  the  order  monogynia.  The 
empalement  is  divided  into  5  foments ;  the  flow- 


S?t*iJ*r.   him  an  cnoTnxons  fumy  equal 


bat  was  rctuitd. 

(a.)  Pliny,  the  Yovkgtr,  nephew  and  adopt- 
ed fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  fth  year 
of  Nero,  and  the  6 id  of  Chritt,  at  Novocoraum, 
now  Co  mo,  upon  the  lake  Lartus,  near  which  he 
had  fevera)  beautiful  villas.  Lucius  Csectiius  was 
the  name  of  his  father.  He  fhowed  very  early  ta- 
lents. He'  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  at  14  years' of 
age.  He  loft  his  father  when  he  was  young ;  2nd 
bad  the  famous  Virginius  for  his  tutor,  whom  be 
has  fet  in  a  glorious  light.  He  frequented  the 
fchoola  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  heard  Quintiliao;. 
for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  lb  high  an 
efteera,  that  be  bellowed  a  contidcrable  portion 
upon  his  daughter  at  her  marriage.  He  was  in  hie 
iSth  year  when  his  ancle  died  :  and  he  then  be* 
gan  to  plead  in  the  forum,  which  was  the  ofual 


er  confifls  of  5  petals ;  the  Itamina  are  numerous 

filaments,  (lender,  and  as  long  as  the  flower ;  the  road  to' dignities.  About  a  year  after,  be 

aotherte,  and  the  germen  of  the  piftil  are  fmall  j  the  military  character,  and  went  into  Syria 

the  ftyle  is  fubulated,  and  of  the  length  of  tbe  bane;  but  this  did  not  foil  bis  tafte,  and  he  re- 

stamina;  the  ftfgma  is  fimple ;  the  fruit  is  a  Urge  turned  after  a  campaign  or  two.  Io  his  paffjge 

glooofe  berry,  of  a  ftriated  or  fulcated  furface,  home  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  the 

containing  only  one  cell,  in  which  is  a  very  large,  ifland  of  Icaria,  where  he  wrote  poetry.  U 


fmootb,  and  glooofe  feed.    There  is  only  one   his  return  from  Syria,  he 


and  lett 


fpecies.  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.    During  this 

PLINIUS  SBCtrNOUS»CaiusCascilius,the  com-  moft  perilous  time,  he  continued  to  plead  in  the 
plete  Roman  name  of  both  the  Piraies.   SccPli-   forum,  where  he  was  diftingutfhed  no  left  by  his 


my,  N*  1.  and  s. 


uncommon  abilities  and  eloquence,  than  by  his 
( 1 .)  •  PLI  NTH.  n.  f.  { In  architecture,  great  refolntion  and  courage,  which  enabled  him  to 
is  that  fquare  member  which  (erves  as  a  founds -  fpeak boldly,  when  fcarcely  any  oae die duift  fpeak 
tion  to  the  bafe  of  a  pillar ;  Vitruvius  calls  the  up-  at  all.  He  was  therefore  often  appointed  by  the 
per  part  or  abacus  of  the  Tofcan  pillar,  a  ptimtb,  fenate  to  defend  the  plundered  provinces agamft 
becaufe  it  refemblee  a  fquare  tile ;  moreover,  tbe  their  oppreflive  governors,  and  to  manage  other 

caufesofa  like  important  and  dangerous  nature. 
One  of  these  was  for  the  province  of  Boerica,  isr 
their  profecution  of  Batbias  Mafia;  in  which  lie 
acquired  fo  general  an  appUufe,  that  the  ernpe. 
ror  Nerva,  then  a  private  man,  and  in  banifhtnent 
at  Tarentum,  wrote  to  htm  a  letter,  in  which  be 
congratulated  not  only  Pliny,  but  the  age  which 

te  fo 


fame  denomination  is  foraetimes  given  to  a  thicU 
wall,  wherein  there  are  two  or  three  bricks  advan- 
ced in  form  of  a  platband.  Harris. 
(s)  Plinth,  orlf,  or  or  to.  See  Aschitec- 

tvke,  Index.  Vitruvius  alfo  calls  the  Tufcan 
abacus  piittb. 

(3  j  Plinth  or  a  Status,  &c.  is  a  bafe,  either 
flat,  ruur:d,  or  Iquare,  that  ferves  tofapport  it. 


had  produced  an  example  fo  much  in  the  fprrif 


(4.)  Pliktm  of-  a  wall,  denotes  two  or  three  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  relates  this  affair  io  a  tetter 
rows  of  bricks  advancing  out  from  a  wall  j  or,  in  to  Tacitus,  whom  be  intrcats  to  record  it  m  his 
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iiftocy,  bat  with  much  more  mode/ly  than  Tally 
iad  untreated  Lucceius  upon  a  fimilar  occaGon. 
U  obtained  the  offices  of  quseftor  and  tribune, 
uul  fortunately  efcaped  the  tyranny  of  Domitian. 
But  he  tell*  us  bimfejf,  that  bis  name  was  after* 
wards  found  in  Domitian's  tablets,  in  the  lift  of 
;hofc  who  were  deftined  to  deftrudtion.  He  loft 
us  wife  in  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  and 
'oon  after  married  his  beloved  Calphumia,  of 
whom  we  read  fo  much  in  his  Epiftles.  He  had, 
lowever,  no  children  by  either  of  his  wives; 
md  hence  we  find  him  thanking  Trajan  for  the 
us  trium  Hbtrtrttm,  which  he  had  granted  to  his 
Viend  Suetonius  Tranquillus.  He  was  promoted 
:o  the  confulate  by  Trajan  in  the  year  ico,  when 
ye  was  38  years  of  age and  in  this  office  pro- 
nounced that  famous  panegyric,  which  has  ever 
ince  been  admired,  as  well  for  the  copioufnefs  of 
he  topics  as  the  elegance  of  addrefs.  Then  he 
was  elected  augur,  and  afterwards  made  procoo* 
ful  of  Bithynia ;  whence  be  wrote  to  Trajan  that 
curious  letter  concerning  the  primitive  Chi  flans ; 
which,  with  Trajan's  refcript,  is  happily  extant 
among  his  Epiftles.  (See  Christian,  §  10.) 
Pliny's  letter,  as  Mr  MeJmoth  obferves  in  a  note 
upon  the  paffage,  is  eftecmed  one  of  the  few  ge- 
auine  monuments  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity  rela- 
ting to  the  times  immediately  fucceeding  the  apof- 
tlea,  it  being  written  at  moft  not  above  40  years 
after  the  death  of  St  Paul.  It  was  preferred  by  the 
Christians,  as  a  clear  and  urifufpicious  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  and  is  often  appeal- 
ed to  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church  againft 
the  calumnies  of  their  adverfaries.  It  is  not  known 
what  became  of  Pliny  after  his  return  from  Bithy- 
nia. Antiquity  is  alfb  filent  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death:  but  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  died  either  a 
little  before  or  foon  after  Trajan ;  that  is,  about 
A.  D.  116.  Pliny  was  one  of  the  greateft  wit*, 
and  one  of  the  wort  h  kit  men,  among  the  ancients. 
Ue  had  fine  parts,  which  he  cultivated  to  the  ut- 
moft ;  and  be  accompJifhed  himfelf  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  age.  He  wrote  and  publifhed 
a  great  number  of  books;  but  nothing  has  efcaped 
the  wreck  of  time  except  hi6  Letters,  and  his  pa. 
negyric  upon  Trajan.  This  has  ever  been  confidcr- 
cd  as  a  matter-piece :  and  if  he  has  a  I  moil  exhaust- 
ed all  the  ideas  of  perfection  upon  that  prince, 
yet  no  panegyrift  ever  poflctied  a  fubjed,  on  which 
h  ■  might  better  indulge  in  all  the  flow  of  eloquence, 
without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  flattery  and 
falfehood.  in  his  letters  he  may  be  confidered  as 
writing  his  own  memoirs.  .Every  eptftle  is  a  kind 
of  hiftorical  fltetch,  wherein  we  have  a  view  of 
bim  in  tome  ftriking  attitude.  In  them  are  alfo 
preferred  anecdotes  of  many  eminent  perfons, 
whofe  works  are  eome  down  to  us,  as  Suetonius, 
Silius  Italicus,  Martial,  Tacitus,  and  Qumtiiian  > 
and  of  curious  things,  which  throw  great  light 
upon  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  In  a  word  his 
writings  breathe  a  fpirit  of  traofcendent  goodncfa 
and  humanity.  There  are  two  elegant  Engiiih 
tranflations  of  his  Epiftles ;  the  one  by  Mr  Mel- 
moth,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Orrery. 

PI- IS  A,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  M'infk ;  »»  miles  E.  of  Miofk. 

PUSTARCHUS,  the  fon  of  Leonidas,  K-  of 
■Sparta,  fuccecded  Cleombrotui.  Hrrod.is.  »o» 
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1'  LIS  THAN  US,  a  phiiofopher  of  Eli?,  who  fac 
ceeded  Ph«>om  in  his  Eliac  School.  Di»g. 

PLISTHENES,  the  fon  of  Atbeus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Me* 
NtLAus,  according  to  Hefiod  and  others.  He 
died  before  bis  father,  and  his  children  were  edu- 
cated by  their  grandfather,  At  reus,  and  hence 
were  called  Ami  da,  and  pafled  for  his  fons. 

PL1STONAX,  the  fon  of  Pau lamas,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  was  general  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  the  Peloponuefian  war.  He  fucceeded 
Pliftarchua,  and  reigned  58  years,  but  was  banifh- 
ed  19  years,  till  he  was  recalled  by  order  of  the 
Pelphian  oracle.  Tbucyd 

PLISTUS,  a  river  of  Phocie,  which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  Strubo*  ix. 

PL1VA,  a  river  of  Bofbia,  which  rum  into  the 
Verbas. 

PLIUSA,  a  riyer  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Baltic,  between  Narva  and  Ivangorod. 

PL1VSKI NA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Irkutfk,  so 
miles  NE.  of  Old  Edinfk. 

PLJWSCHKN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Samland.  18  miles  E.  of  Konigfbcrg. 

PLOCAMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono* 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peutandrta  clafs  of 
plants.  The  caiyx  is  quinquedentate;  the  fruit 
is  a  berry  and  trilocular,  with  folitary  feeds. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies ; 

Plqcama  Pendula,  a  native  of  the  Canaries. 

PLOCE.    See  Oratohv,  §  »o8. 

PLOCKEN  Alben,  a  mountain  of  Germany, 
in  Carinthia  :  6  miles  SE.  of  M-tuten. 

(1.)  PLOCKSKO,  or  Plocczko,  a  palatinate 
of  Poland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Regal  Pruflia, 
E.  by  Mazovia,  S.  by  the  Vittula,  and  W.  by  the 
palatinate  of  loovladiflaw. 

(a.)  Plocksko,  or)  the  capital  of  the  above 

(a.)  PLOCZKO,  )  palatinate,  with  a  caftle 
and  a  bifhop's  fee.  The  churches  are  very  mag- 
nificent ;  and  it  is  built  upon  a  hill,  whence  there 
is  a  fine  profpecl  every  way,  near  the  Vittuta.  It 
is  is  miles  SE.  of  Uladiflaw,  and  65  W.  of  War- 
saw.   Lon.  19.  19.  E.    Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

•  To  PLOD.  v.  n.  [pjeugben,  Dutch.  Skinner.] 
I.  To  toil;  to  moil;  to  drudge;  to  travel —A 
plodding  diligence  bring6  us  fooner  to  our  jour- 
ney's end,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing  by 
ftarts.  VEftiange. — He  knows  better  than  any 
man,  what  is  not  to  be  written;  and  mver  ha- 
zards hrmfeif  fo  far  as  to  fall,  but  plods  011  delibe- 
rately, and,  as  a  grave  man  ought,  puts  his  ftaff 
Veto.e  him.  Dryden.-~ 

Th'  unletier'd  Chriftian,  who  believes  in 
grofs. 

Plods  on  to  bcav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  lofs.  Dyd. 
Some  ftupid,  plodding*  money-loving  wight. 

Young, 

a.  To  travel  laborioufly.— 

Rogues  1  plod  away  o'  the  .hoof,  feek  flielter ! 

Sbak. 

One  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week.  Sbak. 

Haft  thou  not  held  my  flirrup? 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule? 

Stan, 

Ambitious  love  hath  fo  in  me  offended, 

Q  q  q  q  %  That 
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That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  fainted  vow.  Sbak. 
$.  To  ftudy  clofely  and  dully.  — 
Univerfal  plodding  prifons  up 

The  nimble  fptrits  in  the  arteries.  Sbak. 
He  plods  to  turn  his  anurous  fuit 

T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  profecute.  Hudibras. 
She  reafon'd  without  plodding  long.  Sirift. 

•  PLODDER.  n.f.  {from  plod.)  A  dull  heavy 
laborious  man. — 

What  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  bafe  authority  from  others  books  ?  Shak. 

PLOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  Holftein.  It  ftands 
on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  gave 
A  title  to  the  duke  of  Holftein,  till  by  the  death  of 
Che  laft  duke  Charles  without  male  iffuc  it  fell  to 
the  king  of  Denmark  in  1761.  It  has  been  often 
bnrnt.  The  old  ducal  palace  is-in  the  midft  of 
the  town  ;  which  lies  aa  miles  NW.  of  Lubeckt 
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PLOMODIERN,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep. 
of  Finifterre ;  4  miles  W.  of  Chateaultn, 'and  ia. 
N.  of  Quimper. 

PLONCOUR,  a  town'of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Finifterre;  8  miles  SW.  of  Quimper;' and "xr 
SE.  of  Pontcroix. 

PLONDIRY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Finifterre ;  4$  miles  E.  of  Landernau,  and  4^ 
SW.  of  Landivifiau. 

■  PLONGONVERT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  North  Coafts  ;  5  miles  S.  of  Belleifle 
en  Terre,  and  10  WSW.  of  Guingamp. 

PLONSK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Ploczko ;  a* 
miles  N.  of  Ploczko. 
PLOSAWO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in-  Bdex. 
(1.)  PLOT,  Robert,  LL.D.  a  learned  antiqua- 
rian and  philofopher,  born  at  Sutton-barn,  in  the 
parifh  of  Borden  in  Kent,  in  1641*  He  fludied  in 
Magdalen-hall,  afterwards  in  TJnrverfity-coIlege, 
Oxford.   In  j68a  he  was  elected  fecretary  of  the? 


and  10  SE.of  KeilU  Lon.  10.  30.  E.  Lat.  54.  xi.  Royal  Society,  and  publifhed  the  Phtlof.  Tranf. 
fi.  from  N°  143  to  N°  166  incluGve.   The  next  year 
(1.)  PLOERMEL,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  Elias  Alhmole,  Efq.  appointed  him  firft  keeper 
of  the  Morbihan,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Bre-  of  his  mufeum,  and  about  the  fame  time  the  vice- 
tagne;  4  miles  W.  of  Auray,  ia  SE.  of  Orient,  chancellor  nominated  him  firft  profeflbr  of  che- 
#nd  17  NE.  of  Vannes.  miftry  in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford.    In  1687  he 
(a.)  Plofrmel,  another  town  of  France,  alfo  was  made  fecretary  to  the  Earl  Marihal,  and  in 
in  the  Morbihan,  defcribed  by  Mr  Cruttwell,  as  1688,  Htfloriograpber  to  King  James  II.   In  1690 
'*  9  pojls  E.  of  Hennebon,  (though  he  nowhere  be  refigoed  bis  profeflbrfhip  of  chemiftry,  and 
dennes  a  poft\  and  54 }  W.  of  Paris.  Lon.  13.  x 6.  alfo  his  place  of  keeper  of  the  mufeum,  to  which 
£.  Ferro.   Lat.  47.  57.  N."  he  prefcoted  a  very  large  collection  of  natural 
PLOESTI,  a  town  of  Walachia,  118  miles  E,  curiotities ;  which  were  thofe  he  bad  defcribed  in 
of  Orfova,  and  sco  £.  of  Belgrade.  the  hiftoties  of  Oxfordftiire  and  Staftordfhire ;  the 
PLOEUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  former  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1677*  folio )  re- 
North  Coafts;  10  miles  S.  of  St  Bricux,  and  10  printed  with  additions  and  corrections  in  1705  ; 
N.  of  Loudeae.  the  latter  in  the  fame  fize  in  1686.    In  January 
PLOGASTEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  1694-5,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  Marfhal,  nominated 
of  Finifterre ;  7  miles  W.  of  Quimper,  and  9  ESE.  him  Mowbray- herald  extraordinary ;  two  days  af- 
ter which  he  was  conftitotrd  regifter  of  the  court 


of  Pont  cioix 

PLOGONNEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Finifterre  ;  5  miles  E.  of  Douarnenex,  and  6 
NNW.  of  Quimper. 

PLOMBIERE6,  two  towns  of  France;  1.  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Cote  D'Or,  3  miles  NW.  of  Di- 
jon :  3.  in  that  of  the  Vufges ;  6  miles  SW.  of 
Rt'miremont,  and  ia  S.  of  Fpinal. 

PLOMELIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 


of  honour;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April  X696,  he 
died  of  the  ftone  at  his  houie  in  Borden.  Among  ft 
feveral  MSS  which  he  left  were  large  materials 
for  the  •*  Natural  Hiftory  of  Kent,  Middlefex,  and 
London."  He  alfo  pUblifhed  De  origine  /outturn 
tentomtn  pbilofophieum,  8vo$  and  9  papers  in  the 
Philof.  Tranf. 
(».)•  Plot.  n.f.  [_plot,  Saxi  See  Plat.]  x. 


Finifterre,  4  miles  S.  of  Quimper,  and  10  NW.  of  A  fmall  extent  of  ground 


Coi.carneau 

PLOMEUR,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 
JFinifterre,  10$  miles  SSW.  of  Quimper,  and  14 
S.  ot  Douarnchez. 

PLOMJON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 
lihe  Ailne ;  6  mrlcs  ESE.  of  Vervins. 

PLOMOi  in  metallurgy,  is  a  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  have  the  care  of  the  filver 
mines,  to  the  filyer  ore  when  found  adhering  to 
the  fiuface  of  ft  ones,  and  when  it  incrufta  their 
crack  *  and  cavities  like  fmall  grains  of  gun-pow- 
tier.  Though  thefe  grains  be  few  in  number,  and 
the  reft  of  the  ftone  has  no  filver  in  it,  yet  they 
ere  always  very  happy  when  they  find  it,  as  it  is 
a  certain  tciken  that  there  is  a  rich  vein  near  it. 
And  if  in  digging  forwards  they  ftili  meet  with 


It  was  a  chofert  plot  of  fertile  land.  Spcnfer. 
Plant  ye  with  alders  or  willows  a  plot.  Tuff. 
This  likcth  moory  plets.  Drayton. 
Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany.  Sbak. 

Were  there  but  this  tingle  ^/cj  to  lofe, 
This  mould  or  Marcius,  they  to  duft  would 
grind  it.  Sbak. 
When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  firft  furvey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model. 

Shak. 

—Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncultivated  wafte, 
but  in  garden  plots  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a 
gardener.  Locke.  1.  A  plantation  laid  out. — Any 
lefs  than  a  goddefs  could  not  have  made  it  fo  per- 
fect a  plot.  Sidney.    3.  A  form ;  a  fchemc ;  a  plan. 


ihcfe  graine,  or  the  plomo  in  greater  quantity,  it  — The.  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
is  a  ccitain  hgn  that  they  are  getting  more  aod  unto  the  Irifti  nation,  as  by  a  purpofed  plot  of  go- 
itre pear  the  good  vdu.  wymcnt.  Spenfer.   4.  [Imagined  by  Skinner  to 
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he  derived- from  platform,  but  evidently  contracted 
From  complot,  Fr.)  A  confpiracy  ;  a  fecret  defign 
formed  againft  another. — 

I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 

Sbak. 

Nought  could  croft  their  plot.  Dan. 
O  think  what  anxious  moment*  pafs  between 
Tnc  birth  of  plots  and  their  laft  fatal  periods ! 

Addifon. 

5.  An  intrigue;  an  affair  complicated,  involved 
and  embarrafied  ;  the  ftory  of  ft  play,  comprifing 
an  artful  involution  of  affurs,  unravelled  at  laft 
by  fome  unexpected  means.-^ 

Nothing  muft  be  fung  between  the  ads, 
But  what  Tome  way  conduces  to  the  plot: 

Rofcontmon; 

Our  author 

Made  htm  obferve  the  fubject  and  .the  plot  Pope, 
— They  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,  becaufe  its 
cataftrophe  u  a  wedding.  Gay.— If  the  plot  or 
intripue  muft  be  natural  and  fuch  as'fprings  from 
the  fubjec*,  then  the  winding  np  of  the  plot  muft 
be  a  probable  confequence  of  all  that  went  before. 
Pope.   6.  Stratagem;  artifice,  in. an  ill  fenfe. 

Frustrate  all  our  plot}  and  wiles.  Milton, 
7.  Contrivance ;  deep  reach  of  thought— 
Who  fays  he  was  not ' 
A  man  of  much  plot, 

May  repent  that  falfe  accufatiort.       Den  bam. 

(3.)  Plot,  in  furveying  {§  a.  &ef.  1.),  the  plan 
or  draught  of  any  field,  farm,  or  manor,  furvcyed 
with  an  inftruroent,  and  laid  down  in  the  proper 
figure  and  dimenfions. 

(4.)  Plot  (tf  a.  def  5.),  in  dramatic  poetry,  is 
fbmetitnes  ufed  for  the  fable  of  a  tragedy  or 
comedy,  but  more  properly  for  the  knot  or 
Intrigue,  which  makes  the  embarrass  of  any  piece, 
ee  Poetry. 

(r.)  *  To  Plot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   1.  To 

plan  ;  to  contrive. — 

With  fhame  and  forrow  filled  ; 
Shame  for  his  folly ;  forrow  out  of  time 
Tor  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Drydtn. 

1.  To  defcribe  according  to  ichndgraphy. — This 

reatife  plotte'tb  down  Cornwall  as  it  now  ftandetb, 

or  the  particulars.  Carewj. 
(a.)  *  To  Plot.  v.  n.    1.  To  form  fchemes  of 

nifchief  againft  another,  commonly  againft  thofc 

n  authority — 

The  fubtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council  houfe 
To  murther  me.  Sbak. 

-The  wicked plottetb  againft  thejuft.  Pf.xxxvii. 

a.— 

He  who  envies  now  thy  ftate, 
Who  now  h  plotting  how  he  may  feduce 
Thee  from  obedience.  Milton. 

The  wolf  that  round  tb'  inclofure  prowl*d 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the  fold. 

Dry  den. 

.  To  contrive;  to  fcheme.— -The  count  tells  the 
larquis  of  a  flying  noife,  that  the  prince  did  plot 
>  be  fecretly  gone;  to  which  themarquisanfwered, 
iat  though  love  had  made  his  highuefs  fteal  out 
f  his  own  country,  yet  fear  would  never  make 
tm  run  out  of  Spain.  Wotton.  : 

PLOT.®,  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  JEtolia. 

PLOTINA  Ponf  £ii,  a  Roman  lady  who  was 
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married  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  when 'he  was  in 
a  private  ftation.  She  accompanied  him,  and 
fhared  his  honours  when  he  was  clcfred  emperor, 
and  proved  herfelf  worthy  of  fuch  a  confort,  by 
her  humanity,  affability,  and  liberality  to  the  poor. 
She  accompanied  Trajan  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Eaft,  and  on  his  death  brought  back  his  afhe*  to 
Rome;  where  (he  was  treated  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  her  dignity  and  virtue,  by  Adrian.  She 
died  A.  D.  »*•  •  • 

PLOTINOPOLIS.  r.  A  town  of  Thrace, 
built  by  Trajan,  and  named  after  his  wife.  a.  A 
town  in  Dacia. 

PLOTINUS,  a  Platonic  philofopher  of  the  third 
tentury,  born  at  Lycopolis,  in  Epypt,  A.  D.  204. 
He  attended  fome  of  the  mod  famous  profcllors 
of  philofophy  in  Alexandria,  but  was  not  fatisfied 
with  their  lectures.  But,  upon  hearing  Ammonius, 
he  became  fo  fond  of  his  fyftem,  that  he  ftudied 
under  him  for  11  years.  He  then  travelled  for 
farther  improvement  into  Perfia  and  India,  and 
followed  the  Roman  army,  in  243,  when  the 
emperor  Gordian  fet  out  on  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Perfians ;  in  which  he  loft  his 
life,  and  our  philofopher  narrowly  efcaped  (baring 
his  fate.  In  144  be  returned  to  Rome,  where  be 
read  philofophical  lectures,  which  were  attended 
by  people  of  all  ranks,  patricians  and  plebeians, 
and  rendered  him  very  popular.  Among  other 
learned  pupils  the  celebrated  Porphyry  attended 
him  fix  years;  and  his  reputation  for  integrity 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  learning,  became  fo  great, 
that  his  arbitration  was  often  applied  for,  to 
decide  or  prevent  law-fuits ;  and  many  perfons  of 
property,  when  dying,  left  their  children  to  his 
tutorage,  and  their  eftates  to  his  care.  The 
emperor  Oallienus  and  his  emprefs  Salonina  had  fo 
great  an  efteem  for  him,  that  they  once  intended  to 
rebuild  the  city  of  Campania,  and  affign  it  over, 
with  its  territory,  to  Plotinus,  to  be  colonized  by 
a  fet  of  Philofopbers,  upon  the  plan  of  Plato's 
republic;  but  were  difiuaded  by  fome  courtiers 
who  envied  his  merit.  But,  with  all  his  virtues 
and  merits,  Plotinus  held  fome  very  abfurd 
opinions.  He  not  only  entertained  the  utmoft 
contempt  for  all  terreftrial  enjoy  ments, but  defpifed 
matter  fo  philofophically,  that  he  was  ajbamed 
that  his  foul  was  obliged  to  be  lodged  in  a  body, 
which  he  confidered  as  a  pri/on.  From  this 
principle  he  lived  not  only  very  temperately,  but 
even  fo  abfteraioufly,  that  he  flept  very  little,  and 
hence  there  is  reafon  to  believe  his  brain  was  in 
fome  degree  affected ;  for,  though  a  Pagan  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  pretended  to  many  of  thofe 
vifions  and  illuminations  by  the  Deity,  which  the 
fuperftitious  devotees  in  all  ages  and  religions  have 
boafted  of.  In  fhort  he  boafted,  that  he  not  only 
had  a  familiar  daemon  or  angel,  like  Socrates,  but 
that  he  had  even  often  been  united  to  the  Deity 
himfeif.  Yet  of  this  deity  he  appears  to  have 
entertained  fome  very  confufed  notions.  He 
wrote  two  books  to  prove  that **  All  being  is  one 
and  tbe fame;"  which  is  the  veryatheiftical  doctrine 
of  Spinoza;  and  he  inquires  in  another  trad, 
"  Whether  there  are  many  fouls  or  only  me  ?' 
Full  of  thefe  romantic  metaphyseal  ideas  and 
uncertainties,  he  died,  A.D.  570,  aged  66,  with 
thefe  words :  •«  I  am  labouring  with  all  my  might 
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to  return  the  divine  part  of  mi  to  that  Divine  Cayenne,   black -bellied  anting  a ,  it  a»  large  at  a? 

Whole  which  fills  the  univerfe  1"  He  left  54  treatifes  common  duck,  with  a  very  long  neck  and  a  long 

on  various  fubjects ;  which  his  dlfciple  Porphyry  (harp-pointed  ftraight  bill.  The  upper. part  of  tbe 

collected  and  arranged  in  fix  Bnneades,  or  volumes  bill  is  of  a  pale  blue,  and  the  lower  is  reddifh  ;  the 

of  nine  traces  each ;  and  publilhed  with  his  life,  eyes  are  very  piercing,  the  head,  neck,  and  1 

Marfiliut  Ficinus,  at  the  defire  of  Cofmo  de  Me-  part  of  the  b  re  ait  arc  light  brown  ,  both  fides  1 

dicis,  traoflated  this  work  into  Latin,  which  was  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  marked 

publilhed  at  Bafil  in  1559 ;  and  reprinted  along  with  a  broad  white  line ;  the  back,  fcapulara,  and 

with  the  Greek  in  1580,  folio.  wing  coverts  are  marked  with  black  and  white 

(1.)  FLOTIUS,  Lucius,  a  Roman  poet,  who  ftripes  length  wife,  in  equal  portions;  the  quill 

Rourifhed  in  the  time  of  Marius,  and  celebrated  feathers,  the  belly,  thighs,  and  tail,  are  of  a  deep 


that  hero's  exploits  in  his  poems. 

(1.)  Plotius  Gallus,  Lucius,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  who  fir  ft  taught  oratory  at  Rome  in  Latin. 
C1CEB.0  himfelf  was  one  of  bis  pupils.  Cicero 
de  Oral. 

(3.1  Plotius  Tucca,  a  learned  Roman,  who 


black  colour,  the  tail  is  very  long  and  (lender,  the 
legs  and  feet  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  the 
four  toes,  like  thole  of  the  corvorant,  are  united 
by  webs.  This  (pedes  is  found  in  Ceylon  and 
Java.  They  generally  fit  on  tbe  fhrubs  that  hang 
over  the  water,  and  when  they  (hoot  out  their 


flourifhed  in  the  Auguftan  age,  and  was  intimate  long  (lender  necks,  are  often  taken  for  Jerpents  at 

with  all  the  literati  of  that  dignified  period.    He  fir  ft  fight.   Mr  Latham  defences  three  varieties; 

was  particularly  the  friend  of  Horace,  Maecenas,  of  this  fpecies,  which  are  all  equal  in  fixe  to  the 

and  Virgil,  who  left  him  bis  heir.   Auguftus  common  birds  of  the  fpecies.   The  firft  and  the 

S)ointed  him  along  with  Varius  to  review  Virgil's  fecond  varieties,  which  laft  Mr  Latham  calls  the 

neid.  Hor.  1.  Sat.  5.  v. 40.  black  darter,  inhabit  Cayenne;  and  the  third,  or 

9  PLOTTER.  n.f.  [from  plot.]  ft,  Confpirator.  rufous  darter,  inhabits  Africa, particularly  Senegal, 

•w-Coloncl,  we  fhall  try  who's  the  greater  plotter  where  it  is  called  kandar. 

of  us  two;  I  againft  the  ft  ate,  or  you  agauut  the  3.  Plot  us  Sums  knsis,  the  Surinam  darter,  Ls 

petticoat.  Dry  den.    a.  Contriver. —  about  13  inches  long,  being  about  the  fixe  of  a 

An  irreligious  Moor,  teal.   The  bill  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  zbout  1  \  t  h 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  thefe  woes.  Shalt,  inches  in  length*;  tbe  irides  are  red ;  the  crown  of 

(s.)PLOTTNITZ.atownofSilefia,inNetu~a;  the  head  is  black,  and  the  feathers  behind  form 

three  miles  weft  of  Patfchkau.  a  fort  of  ere  ft ;  the  neck,  as  in  the  other 


(*.)  Plottnit/,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  Oels ;  four  is  long  and  (lender;  the  cheeks  are  of  a  bright 

miles  eaft  of  Militfch.  bay  colour ;  from  the  corner  of  each  eye  there 

PLOTUS,  or  Darter,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  comes  a  line  of  white  j  the  fides  and  hack  part  of 

of  birds  belonging  to  tbe  order  palmipedes.  Tbe  the  neck  are  marked  with  longitudinal  fines  of 

bill  is  long  and  (harp-pointed;  the  noftrils  are  black  and  white;  tbe  wings  are  black,  and  the 

merely  a  long  flit  placed  near  the  bate,  the  face  tail  is  du  fk  y  brown ;  it  is  alfo  tipped  with  white 

and  the  chin  arc  bare  of  feathers,  the  neck  is  very  and  ihaped  like  a  wedge;  the  breaft  and  belly  are 

long,  and  the  legs  are  (hort.   They  have  four  toes  white;  the  legs  (hart,  but  very  fl.ro  ng,  and  of  a 

webbed  together.   There  are  three  fpecies,  and  pale  duflty  colour;  the  four  toes  are  joined  by  a 

three  varieties  of  the  fecond  of  thefe.  membrane,  and  barred  with  black.   This  fpecief 

x.  pLorus  Anhinga,  the  white-bellied  darter,  inhabits  Surinam,  frequenting  the  fides  of  rivers 

ts  not  quite  fo  big  as  a  mallard ;  but  its  length  and  creeks,  where  it  feeds  on  (mall  fi  th  and  infects, 

from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  efpecially  00  flies,  which  it  catches  with  great 

i nen  iuchei.  The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  ftraight  dexterity.     When  domefticated,  which  often 

and  pointed,  the  colour  is  grty i(h,  with  a  yellow i(h  happens,  the  inhabitants  call  it  the -sum  bud. 

bade,  the  neck:  long  and  (lender  the  upper  part  of  Authors  h#ve  differed  exceedingly  concerning  the 

the  hack  and  fcapulars  arc  of  a  dutky  black  colour,  genus  to  which  this  fpecies  belongs,  as  it  is  found 

the  middle  of  the  leathers  are  dalhed  with  white,  to  differ  from  the  others  in  fome  pretty  efieniial 

the  lower  part  of  the  bat  k ,  Sec.  are  of  a  fine  black  characters ;  it  agrees,  however,  in  fo  many,  and 

colour,  the  under  parts  from  the  breaft  are  (i  1  very  thofe  the  moft  cficntial,  as  fuificiently  to  authorife 

white,  the  (mailer  wing  coverts  and  thofe  in  the  clafljng  it  with  this  genus.  See  Latbum'j  Sjnepjj, 

middle  are  duflcy  black,  the  larger  ones  are  vol.  iii  part  %.  p.  647. 

(potted  with  white,  and  the  outer  ones  are  plain      PLOTZRAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony  in 

black,  the  tail  feathers  are  twelve,  broad,  long,  Anbalt  fiemberg,  five  miles  SS W.  of  fiernberg, 

and  gloHy  black,  the  legs  and  toe*  are  of  a  and  14  WSW.  of  Deliau. 
yellow  ilh  grey.   This  fpecies  inhabit  Brafil,  and      PLOUAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  department 

are  exceedingly  expert  in  catching  fifti.   Like  the  of  the  Morbiban ;  j\  miles  N.  of  Hcunebon,  and 

corvorant,  they  build  nefts  on  trees,  and  rooft  in  9  SSE.  of  Fanuet. 

them  at  night.   They  are  (carcely  ever  feen  on      PLOUBALAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

the  ground  ,  being  always  on  the  higheft  brauches  department  ot  the  North  Coafts;  6  miles  SW.  of 

of  trees  on  the  water,  or  fuch  as  grow  in  tbe  moift  St  Malo,  and  8  N.  ot  Dman. 


lavannas  on  river  fides.  When  at  red,  they  fit 
with  the  neck  drawn  in  between  the  (boulders  like 
tbe  heron.  Tbe  Huh  is  in  general  very  tat,  but 
has  an  oily,  rank,  and  dtfagreeable  tafte  like  that 

QfagUl).     S  /^iHIKCA. 


PLOUCADEUC,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe 
department  ot  the  Morbihan;  j  miles  S.  of 
Maleftroit,  and  4*  N.  of  Rochefort. 

PLOUDALMEZEAU,  a  town  of  France,  ia 
the  department  of  Finifterre,  11  miles  NNW.  of 


a.  Plot.ws  Cavwwmsis,  the  anhinga  (f  Braft,  ami  ij  W.  of  Lefocvca. 


PLOUDAMEX* 
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TLOTJDAMEL,  a  town  of  France,  tit  the  de» '  (4.)  Plough  is  by  others  defined,  a  machine 
trtment  of  the  Fit  ifterre ;  3  m  i  les  S .  of  Lefnevcn.  for  turning  up  the  foil  by  the  action  of  eatt  le,  cod* 


PLOUER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  trived  to  fave  the  time,  labour,  and  exr>ence,  which, 
v  North  Co.tfts ,  4$  miles  NNE.  of  Dinan,  and  without  this  inftrument,  mu ft  have  been  employ* 
:  ESR.  of  L  tmballr.  ed  in  digging  the  ground,  asd  fitting  it  for  receii 
(  f.)  *  PLOVER,  n.f.  [pltrvier,  Pr.  plitvialb,  ring  all  forti  of  (eeds.   See  Rural  Orconomv. 
at.]  A  lapwing.  A  bird.— Of  wild  birds.  Corn.  (3.)  Plough,  dull.  See  Dr  illsowivo  In 
all  hath  quail,  rail,  partridge,  pheafaot,  and  *>Jr-  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1793,  p.  6o», 
tr.  Garttv.—  Mr  Wickins  of  Pond  head  Lodge,  New  Foreft, 
The  bittern  knows  his  time:  or  from  his  more  gives  an  account  of  a  amplified  drill  plough,  in- 
The  plover,  when  to  fcatter  o'er  the  heath  tented  by  himfelf.   Its  importance  is  increafed; 
And  fittg*                         Tbomfon*s  Spring,  he  thinks,  by  the  cheapnefs  and  eafy  conftructiott 
(a.)  Ptorea.   See  Cwaraorius,  N°  j,  9*  ia,  of  it,  bccaiife  it  can  be  ufed  upon  a  fmall  fcale  by 
|.    Thefe  birds  ufually  11  y  in  exceedingly  large  a  (ingle  man,  and  upon  a  larger  fcale  by  two  men, 
)cks  in  the  places  they  frequent;  io,coo  or  or  a  man  and  boy ;  fo  that  the  inconvenience  fuf* 
>,ooo  have  been  feen  in  a  Sock.  They  generally  fered  by  horfes  trampling  the  ground,  5c  c,  is  here* 
>me  to  us  in  Sept.  and  leave  us  about  the  end  by  avoided.   To  the  drill  for  fowing  is  oc cation* 
!  March.   In  cold  weather  they  are  found  very  ally  annexed  a  blade  for  hoeing  between  tbe  rows1: 
>mmonly  on  lands  lying  near  the  fea«  in  qneft  of  ■  the  good  effects  of  which  (fays  Mr  Wickins)  are 
od  ;  but  in  thaws  and  open  feafons  they  go  no  lefs  obvious  from  its  nurturing  the  growth  of 
gher  up  in  the  country.   They  feed  on  plowed  the  corn,  and  producing  collateral  (hoots  from 
nds,  and  are  very  cleanly.  When  they  rooft,  they  tbe  application  of  frefh  foil,  but  alfo  from  its  aft 
:  fquatting  on  the  ground  like  ducks  or  geefe,  fording  the  means  of  extirpating  the  weeds  Which 
r  from  trees  or  hedges,  when  the  weather  is  are  fo  obnoxious  to  it."    He  informs  us  like  wife, 
<lm ;  but  when  it  is  ftormy,  they  often  get  under  that  his  Qngle  hand-drill  hath  been  feen  and  ap* 
tetter.    In  wet  weather  they  do  not  deep  in  the  proved  by  tbe  Bath  Society;  and  they  have  ia 
ight  at  all,  but  run  about  picking  up  the  worms  confeouence  voted  him  an  honorary  and  corrb. 
»  they  crawl  out  of  the  ground ;  during  this  fpooding  member.   Since  that  time  he  fayv,  he 
•eding  they  are  continually  making  a  fmall  cry,  has  very  materially  improved  and  Amplified  it. 
lat  ferves  to  keep  them  together;  and  in  the  (4.)  Plough,  gfnf.ru  form  ofthf.  The 
loroing  they  take  flight.    Plovers  are  very  eaGly  general  form  of  tbe  body  of  a  plough  is  that  of  a 
iken  at  the  time  of  their  firft  coming  over,  when  wedge,  or  very  blunt  chiflel,  AFEDBC,  {fig.  1. 
icy  have  not  got  any  other  birds  mixed  among  Plate  CCLXXVII,)  having-  the  lower  corner  D- of 
aero  ,  but  when  they  afterwards  pick  up  the  teal  its  edge  confiderably  more  advanced  than  the  up- 
ad  other  lhy  birds  among  them,  it  becomes  more  per  corner  B;  the  edge  BD  and  the  whole  back 
ifficurt.    The  beft  feafon  for  taking  them  is  in  AFDB  is  in  the  lame  perpendicular  plane ;  the 
ae  beginning  of  Oct.  After  this  they  grow  timo-  bottom  FDB  approaches  to  a  triangular  form, 
his,  and  are  not  eafily  taken  again  till  March,  acute  at  D,  and  fquare  at  F;  thefurface  BCED 
'hich  is  the  time  of  their  coupling.  The  NW.  is  of  a  complicated  (hape,  generahy  hollow,  be- 
hind is  difadvantagcous  to  the  taking  of  them ;  caufe  the  angle  ABC  is  always  greater  than  FDE: 
nd  in  general,  great  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  this  confequence  will  be  eafily  feen  by  the  mat  he- 
ourfe  of  the  wind  in  the  fetting  of  the  nets.   All  matictan.   The  back  is  ufually  called  the  land 
•a-fowls  fty  againft  the  wind  when  the  land  lies  side  by  the  ploughmen,  and  tbe  bafe  FDE  is  call* 
tat  way;  and  the  nets  for  taking  them  are  ed  the  sole,  and  FE  the  heel,  and  BCED  the 
terefore  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  direction,  ac-  mould-board.  Laftly,  the  angle  AFE  is  generally 
jrding f y.  fquare,  or  a  right  angle,  fo  that  the  fote  has  level 
PLOUERDAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  both  as  to  length  and  breadth.   By  comparing 
;  the  Morbihan,  ia  miles  W.  of  Pontivy.  this  form  with  attention,  the  reader  will  perceive 
PLOUEZOCH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  that  if  this  wedge  is  pulled  or  pnflied  along  in  the 
F  the  Finifterre ;  4  miles  N.  of  Morlaix,  and  7 \  direction  FD,  keeping  the  edge  BD  always  in  the 
E.  of  St  Pol  de  Leon.  perpendicular  cut,  which  has  been  previously  made 
FLOUOASTEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  by  the  coulter,  the  point  D  will  both  raift*  the 
I  the  Finifterre,  4*  miles  E.  of  Breft,  and  6  SE.  earth  and  (hove  it  to  one  fide  and  twift  it  over; 
•Landemeau.  and,  when  the  point  has  advanced  from  F  to  D, 
(1.)  *  PLOUGH,  n.f.           Saxon;  plog,  the  fod,  which  formerly  retted  on  the  triangle 
aniih ;  phegb,  Dutch.]   1.  The  inftrument  with  DFE,  will  be  forced  up  along  the  furface  BCED, 
hich  the  furrows  are  cut  in  the  ground  to  Tcceive  the  line  DP  rifing  into  the  pofition  D /,  and  the? 
*  feed.—  fine  EF  into  the  pofition  E /—Had  the  bottom  of 
Prond-lin'd  loiterers,  that  never  fow ;  this  furrow  been  covered  with  a  bit  of  cloth,  thif 
Nor  put  a  plant  hr earth,  nor  ufe  a  plow.  Cbapm.  doth  would  be  lying  on  the  mould-board,  in  the 
Look  how  tbepurple  flower,  which  the  plough  pofition  D/E :  the  flice,  thus  deranged  from  itt 
Hath  (horn  in  fonder,  languiihing  to  die.  Peacb.  former  fituation,  will  have  a  (hape  fomething  like 
•Some  ploughs  differ  in  the  length  and  (hape  of  that  represented  in  yfc.  1;   As  the  wedge  raiiea 
eir  beams.  Mort.—-  the  earth,  the  earth  prctTes  down  the  wedge;  aud- 
io ancient  times  the  facred  plough  employed  as  the  wedge  pufhes  the  earth  to  the  fight  band, 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers.            Tbom/on.  the  earth  prefles  the  wedge  to  the  left;  andthut 
Tillage ;  culture  of  hvnd.  3.  A  kind  of  planev  the  plough  is  ftrongly  prrfled,  both  to  the  bottom; 
ffaortb.  of  the  furrow  by  its  fole,  and  alio  to  the  firm  land 
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by  its  back  or  land  fide.  In  (hart,  it  is  ftrongly 
fqueczed  into  the  angle  formed  along  the  line  FD 
{fig.  i.)  by  the  perpendicular  plane  a  b  DF  and 
the  horizontal'  plane  I  DE ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  furrow  becomes  a  firm  groove,  directing  the 
motion  of  the  plough,  and  giving  it  a  refitting  fup- 
port,  by  which  it  can  perform  ail  parts  of  its  talk. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  this  circum  fiance  con- 
ftantly  in  mind.  It  evidently  fuggefts  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  in  the  conftrudion,  namely,  to  make 
the  land-fide  of  the  plough  an  exad  plane,  and  to 
make  the  fole,  if  not  a  plane,  at  lead  Araight  from 
point  to  heel.  Any  projection  would  tear  up  the 
lupporting  planes,  deftroy  the  direding  groove* 
and  expend  force  in  doing  mifchicf.  This  wedge 
is  feldom  made  of  one  piece.  To  give  it  the  ne- 
ceflary  width  for  removing  the  earth  would  re- 
quire a  huge  block  of  timber.  It  is  therefore 
ufually  framed  of  feveral  pieces,  which  we  (hall 
mention  in  the  language  of  the  art. 

(5.)  Plough,  parts  of  Mr  Small's.  Fig.  3. 
reprefentd  the  Utid-fide  of  a  plough,  fuch  as  arc 
made  by  James  Small  at  Rofcbank,  near  Foord, 
Mid  Lothian.  The  bafe  of  it,  CM,  is  a  piece  of 
hard  wood,  pointed  before  at  C  to  receive  a  hoi 
low  (hoeing  of  iron  CO,  called  the  Sock,  and  ta- 
pering a  little  towards  the  hinder  end,  M,  called 
the  Heel.  This  piece  is  called  the  Head  qf  the 
plough.  Into  its  fore  part,  juft  behind  the  fock,  i« 
mortifed  a  (loping  pott,  AL,  called  the  Sheath, 
the  front  of  which  is  worked  (harp,  forming  the 
edge  of  the  wedge.  Nearer  the  heel  there  is  mor- 
tifed another  piece,  PQ,  Doping  far  back,  called 
the  Stilt,  ferving  for  a  handle  to  the  ploughman. 
The  upper  end  of  the  (heath  is  mortifed  into  the 
long  Beam  RH,  which  projeds  forward,  almoft 
horizontally,  and  is  mortifed  behind  into  the  ftilt. 
To  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  are  the  cattle  attach- 
ed. The  whole  of  this  fide  of  the  wedge  is  fa- 
fhioned  into  one  plain  furface,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  pieces  are  filled  up  with  boards,  and 
commonly  covered  with  iron  plates.  The  Coul- 
ter, WF£,  is  firmly  fixed  by  its  (hank,  W,  into 
the  beam,  rakes  forward  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  horizon,  and  has  its  point  £  about  fix  inches 
before  the  point  of  the  fock.  It  is  brought  into 
the  lame  vertical  plane  with  the  land  fide  of  the 
plough,  by  giving  it  a  knee  outward  immediately 
below  the  beam,  and  then  kneeing  it  again  down- 
ward. It  is  further  fupported  on  this  fide  by  an 
iron  (lay  FH,  which  turns  on  a  pin  at  F,  panes 
through  an  eye- bolt  I  on  the  fide  of  the  beam, 
and  has  a  nut  fcrewed  on  it  immediately  above. 
When  fcrewed  to  its  proper  dope,  it  is  firmly 
wedged  behind  and  before  the  (hank. — Fig.  4. 
reprefents  the  fame  plough  viewed  from  above. 
ST  is  the  right  band  or  fmalt  (lilt  fixed  to  the  in* 
fide  of  the  mould-board  LV.  Fig.  5.  reprefents 
the  bottom  of  the  wedge.  CM  is  the  head,  co- 
vered at  the  point  by  the  fock.  j  u  it  behind  the 
lock  there  is  mortifed  into  the  fide  of  the  head  a 
fmaller  piece  DE,  call  d  the  wreft,  making  an 
augle  of  i6c  with  the  land-fide  of  the  bead,  and 
Us  outlide  edge  is  in  the  lame  ftraight  line  with 
the  fide  of  the  fock.  From  the  point  to  the  heel 
of  the  head  is  about  33  inches,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  «f  the  heel  is  about  nine.  The  fide  of  the, 
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wedge,  called  the  furrow  fide,  is,  formed  by  th<? 
mould-bo  .1  d ,  which  is  either  made  of  a  block  07 
plank  of  wood,  or  of  a  thick  iron  plate.  The 
fock  drawn  in  this  figure  is  called  a  Spear  Soc  k, 
and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  coarfe  or  ftony  ground, 
which  requires  great  force  to  break  it  up.  Ano- 
ther form  of  the  fock  is  reprefented  in  the  next 
figure,  Jig.  6.  This  is  called  a  Feather  Sock, 
and  has  a  cutting  edge  CF  on  its  furrow  fide,  ex- 
tending back  about  ten  inches,  and  to  the  right 
hand  or  furrow  fide  about  fix.  The  ufe  of  thi»  is 
to  cut  the  fod  below,  and  detach  it  from  the 
ground,  as  the  coulter  detaches  it  from  the  un- 
plowed  land. 

(6.)  Plough,  the  rev.  Mr  Campbell's  im- 
proved.   We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  an 
account  of  a  plough,  recommended  by  the  Scots 
Highland  Society,  as  extremely  proper  for  a  hilly 
country.   The  inventor,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Camp- 
bell, minifter  at  Kilcalmonell  in  Argylefhire,  was 
honoured  with  the  Society's  gold  medal,  value 
L.»5.   A,  the  fock  {Jig.  7.);  the  land-fide  of 
which  fopplies  the  place  of  the  coulter,  and  the 
fole  of  it  ferves  for  a  feather  ;  it  is  18  inches  long, 
and  is  made  of  a  plate  of  iron  1  2  inches  broad 
when  finifhed,  and  fomewhat  under  half  an  inch 
thick.— B,  the  bead ;  to  be  made  of  iron  in  a  trt- 
anguUr  form,  4  inches  broad  by  a  inches  at  the 
thickeft  part.  There  are  5  inches  of  the  head  fix- 
ed in  the  fock. — C,  the  beam,  4  inches  thick  by  5 
inches  deep,  gradually  tapered  thinner;  the  length 
6  feet.— E,  the  (heath,  mutt  be  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs  witb  the  beam  above  and  the  head  below, 
and  is  five  inches  broad.  An  iron  (crew-bolt  con- 
ncds  the  beam  and  head  behind  the  (heatb. — -F, 
the  handles  are  fo  made  that  the  (lope  of  the 
mould-board,  which  is  fixed  to  one  of  them,  may 
be  the  longer  and  more  gradual*  They  are  5  feet 
8  inches  long,  and  %  feet  4  inches  afunder  at  tbe 
ends. — G,  the  mould-board,  confifts  of  7  rounded 
fiicks  a  inches  in  diameter;  the  covert  of  them  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  fole,  the  reft  in  fucceffion  clofc 
to  each  other  above  it.   This  makes  the  mould- 
board  14  inches  broad.   To  prevent  any  earth 
from  getting  over  the  mould-board,  a  thin  dale  4 
or  5  inches  broad  is  fixed  above  it.   Tbe  mould- 
board,  land-fide,  and  fole  of  the  plough,  are  clad 
with  iron. — The  length  is  ao  inches:  this  added 
to  18  inches,  the  length  of  the  fock,  makes  the 
length  from  point  to  heel  3  feet  1  inches. — The 
muzzle  or  bridle  OPH  is  alfo  of  a  more  conveni- 
ent and  better  conftrudion  than  thofe  commonly 
in  ufe.   By  means  of  tbe  fcrew-pins  at  L  and  M  1 
different  degrees  of  land  may  be  given  to  the 
plough;  tbe  iron  rod  LH  being  thereby  moved 
tide  wife  in  tbe  focket  LN,  and  up  and  down  by 
OP.   The  rod  is  30  inches  long,  one  broad,  and 
half  an  inch  thick.   It  is  hooked  into  a  (crew-bolt  j 
at  H.  Two  inches  of  tbe  rod  project  at  N,  in  the  > 
form  of  an  eye,  before  the  muzzle,  to  receive  the 
book  of  the  crofs-tree.  The  advantages  of  this  j 
plough  are  faid  to  be:  It  is  not  fo  liable  to  be 
interrupted  or  turned  out  of  its  courfc  by  (tones 
roots,  &c.  as  other  ploughs  are ;.  nor  does  it  dip, 
lb  deep  as  to  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  large  (tones 
or  flags.  The  motion  of  the  muizlc  is  alfb  thought 
an  improvement.  Another  ad  vantage  it  has  ore* 
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other  ploughs  is,  it*  not  being  fo  liable  to  be  —In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the 

choaked  up  by  ftiibble,  &c.   This  we  underhand  manors  or  inhabited  townftups,  the  number  of 

to  be  its  chief  excellency,  and  an  object,  much  plouqhlands  that  each  contains.  Hale. 

defired  in  the  con ftmction  of  the  plough.   Upon  (i.)  *  Ploughman.  n.f.  [plough  znA  mm y 

tbe  whole,  we  arc  informed  that  this  plough  is  i.  One  that  attends  or  ufcs  the  plough  •  a  cuiti- 

lighter,  Icfs  expenfive,  and  lefs  liable  to  go  out  of  rator  of  corn.— 

trim  than  the  ordinary  plough,  and  that  with  it  When  (hepherds  pipe  on  oaten  ft  raws, 

two  horfes  can  plough  land  which  require  foot  And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks.  Shalt. 

with  any  other  plough.  Thefe  ploughs  are  made  —To  ferve  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  labours  of 

by  Thomas  Lindby,  Abbeyhill,  Edinburgh,  and  the  ploughman.  Tailor.— 

models  are  to  be  feefl  in  the  hall  of  the  Highland  The  careful  ploughman  doubting  ftands. 

Society.  •       .                     v  Milton 

U.)  *To  Plough,  «.  a.   i.  To  turn  op  with  Your  reign  no  lefs  attires  the  ploughman 'j 

the  plough.—  peace.  "  Waller, 

Let  the  Volfcians  —The  Ihepherd  gains  by  peace,  and  the  foWiera 

Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy.            Shah,  by  war,  the  Ihepherd  by  wet  feafons,  and  the 

No  doubt  you'd  fend  the  rogue,  in  fetters  ploughmen  by  dry.  Temple. 


bound, 

To  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground. 

Dryden, 

—A  man  may  plough,  in  ftift*  grounds  the  firflt  time 
'allowed,  an  acre  a  day.  Mortimer. — You  find  it 
Ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows.  Mortimer.  a.  To 
>ring  to  view  by  tbe  plough;  with  up. — Another 
if  a  dufky  colour,  near  black ;  there  are  of  thefe 
'requently  ploughed  up  in  tbe  fields  of  Weldon. 
H'oodivard.  3.  To  furrow;  to  divide- 
When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 
He  ploughed  tbe  Tyrrhene  feu  with  fails  dif- 

Pla>red-  Addifon. 
With  fpeed  we  plough  the  watry  way, 
My  power  fhall  guard  thee.  Pc.pt. 
\.  To  tear;  to  furrow.— 
Let 

Patient  Octavia  plough  tby  vilage  up 
With  he^prepared  nails.  Shak. 


Who  can  ceafe  t*  admire 
The  ploughman  conful  in  his  courfc  attire  ? 

Dryden, 

One 

My  ploughman9 j  is,  t'other  my  fhepnerd'a  fon. 


*.  A  grofs  ignorant  ruftic. — 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.  Shalt, 
3.  A  ftroog  laborious  man. — A  weak  ftomach  will 
turn  rye  bread  into  vinegar,  and  a  ploughman  will 
digeft  it.  Arhutbmts 

(a.)  Ploughman's  SrtctMAan,  in  botany. 
See  Baccharis,  and  Comyza. 

•  Plouohmonday.  sr.  /  The  Monday  after 
twelfth  day.— 

Ploughmondny,  next  after  thetwelftide  is  paft, 
Bids  out  with  tbe  plough,  the  worft  hufband  is 
laft.  Tuffer. 

•  PlouOHSHARR.*./.  [pftmghind  Jbare.}  Tho 


(a.)  •  7>  Plough,  v.  n.  To  pratfife  ara-  part  of  the  plough  that  is  perpendicular  to  the 

"»n  ,  f  Iim    nn    »K»     ornnn,)      In    ~rA*>~   *«.  /*rtiiW».-   A  a  »U..   -  a  I  .  .... 


turn  up  tbe  ground  in  order  to  fow   coulter.— As"  tbe  earth  was  turned  up,  the  plough- 

fhare  lighted  upon  a  great  ftone.  Sidney.— The 
pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burning 
plough/ham  without  being  fcorched.  Addifon. 

PLOtJGONVEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finifterrei  5  miles  SE.  of  Morlaix, 


ion ;  to 
eed.— 

Rebellion,  infolence,  {edition, 
We  ourfeltes  have  ploughed  for,  fowed,  aad 
fcattered, 

By  mingling  them  with  us.  Shah. 


-Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  fow.  If.  and  15  N.  of  Carhaix. 

xviii.  »4.— They  only  give  tbe  land  one  ploughing.  PLOTJOONVERT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

Mortimer.  department  of  the  North  Coafts  1 1 5  miles  WS W. 

Plough-rote,  n.  f.  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  of  Ouingamp. 

'"vilege  granted  to  tenants  by  landholders,  of  PLOUGUENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

uttine  wood.  department  of  the  North  Coafts ;  7  miles  NNE. 


Plough  bo 


»|»ituKiii  v>   urc  n      111  vwaii*)   7  Uil 

v.  n.f.  [plough  and  hoy.)  A  boy  of  Loudenc,  and  13  SSW.  of  Lamballc. 
ni/Mi»i..  -  :  .  1  :         PrnnniTPOxTntT    -  .  tc... 


hat  follows  tbe  plough ;  a  coarfe  ignorant  boy. 
-A  plough-boy,  that  has  never  feen  any  thing  but 
hatched  houfes  and  his  parilh  church,  imagines 
hat  thatch  belongs  to  the  Very  nature  of  a  boufe. 

Vatts. 

*  PLOTJGHER.  n.f.  [from  plough.}  One  who 
•loughs  or  cultivates  ground .-rThe  country 
cople  themfelvea  are  great  plottgbers.  Spenfcr. 

Plough  gang,  or  J  n.f.  a  term  ufed  in  Scot- 
Plough-gate,     J  land,  for  as  much  ground 

«  a  ploughman  will  ufually  labour  in  a  day. 
PLOUGHING,  n.  f.  in  agriculture,  the  turn- 

|>g  up  the  earth  with  a  plough.   See  Rural 

JICONOMY. 

*  Plough  land.  n.f.  {plough  and  land.]  A 
arm  for  corn. — 


PLOUGUERNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finifterre;  6  miles  NNW.  of 
Lrlneven,  and  13  N.  of  Breft. 

PLOUH  A,  a  town  of  France,  in  the* department 
of  the  North  Coafts;  9  miles  ESE.  of  Pontrien, 
and  xx  SE.  of  Lefneven. 

PLOUNEV  ENTER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Finifterre ;  5  miles  SE.  of 
Lefinrven. 

(1.)  PLOUNEVEZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finifterre ;  6  miles  NE.  of  Lefneven, 
and  10  WSW.  of  Pol  de  Leon. 

(a.)  Plonbvbz  de  Faou,  a  town  of  France* 
in  the  department  of  the  Finifterre;  10  miles  W. 
of  Carhaix,  and  soft  E.  of  Chateaulin. 


-  i_  -  

  PLOUVARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

Who  hath  a  ploughland  cafts  all  his  feed-corn  ment  of  the  North  Coafts;  6  miles  W.  of  St  Brieux, 
,.    th,CTe-  Donne,   and  7  ESE.  of  Gningamp. 

Vol.  XVIf.  Part  It*  R  r  r  r  PLOUVORN, 
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PLOUVORN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  inutility,  the  inconOftency,  and  uncertainty,  of  the 

nartmcnt  of  Finifterre;  7$  miles  W.  of  Morlaix,  moftcftcemedfyftems,  and  concludes  with  pointing 

and  ix  NE^  of  Landerneau.  out  the  excellence  and  fublime  fimplicity  of  the 

FLOUZANE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  Mofaic  account.  3,  De  Linptarum artificio ;  a  work 

:rtent  of  Finifterre  ;  3  miles  S.  of  i>t  Renan,  and  4*  which  he  translated  with  this  title,  La  Mecanxp* 

W  of  Brefl.  «ci  Ltmgueit  10  nrao.  4.  Harmony  of  the  Pfalmi 

PLOUZEVEDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  and  the  Goipel,  or  a  Tranflation  of  the  Pfalnu 

deoartment  of  Finifterre ;  n\  mile*  SW.  of  St  Pol  and  Hymns  of  the  Church,  with  Notes  relative  to 

de  Von,  and  g|K.  of  Lefncven.  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagmt,  and  Hebrew  Text ; 

To  PLOW.  v.  a.  and  v.  a.    Sec  To  Plough,  Paris,  1764.  «»»>o.   In  1749  Abbe  Pluche  retired 

N°  1  and  a.  This  fpclhng  is  now  moft  generally  to  Varenne  St  Maure,  where  he  gate  bimfelf  up 

ufed  in  the  verbs  and  participles;  but  Plough  entirely  to  devotion  and  ftudy.and  where  he  died 

is  fti!l  retained  for  the  noun  and  all  its  compounds  of  an  apoplexy,  on  the  10th  of  November  1761, 

and  derivitives,  except  the  verbal  ones.  aged  73-   He  pofieffed  thole  qualities  which  forra 

PLQWDEN*  Edmund,  f«fjpanfc  at  law,  the  fon  the  fcholar,  and  pratfifed  the  morals  of  an  honed 

of  Humphrey  Plowden  of  Plowden,  in  Shropfhite.  roan,  and  a  Chriftian.   Some  Deifts  having  been 

of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family.    He  was  firft  a  furprifed  that,  in  matters  of  faith,  he  fbouW  think 

ftudent  at  the  univcrfky  of  Cambridge,  where  he  and"  fpea*  like  the  vu'gar,  his  anfwer  was,  "  I 

ftudiei  phiiofophy  and  medicine,  for  three  years,  glory  in  doing  fo;  it  is  '^finitely  more  rational 

He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where,  having  fludied  to  believe  the  word  of  God,  than  to  follow  the 

about  four  year*  more,  in        he  was  admitted  glimmering  lights  of  a  rcafon  which  is  limited 

lothc'practic<  of  phytic  and  forget*;  but  after  all  ^We£tOCTrp£ 

car.'  up  both,  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and      *  PLUCK,  n, ,f.  [from  the  mrb.1i.  A  puB;  a 

b-e.in  to  read  law.    Wood  fays,  that  in  i?  <7  he  draw ;  afingle     of  plucking.— Birds  kept  coming 

was  fummer  wader  to  that  fociety,  and  Lent-  and  going  all  day ;  but  fo  few  at  a  time,  that  the 

read  r  three  years  after,  b«tng  then  ferjeant  and  man  did  not  think  them  worth  *  pluck.  I  EJrange. 

oracle  of  the  law.  He  died  in  13*4,  aged  67.  He  —Were  the  ends  of  the  bones  dry,  they  could 

married  the  daughter  of  William  Sheldon,  of  not,  without .great  difficulty, ,  obey  the  fuck*  and 

Boley.  in  Vv>cefterfoit» ;  by  whom  be  had  a  attractions  of  themotory  mufclcs. Ray.  a.  Plugbk, 
fon.  who  died  foon  after  his  father.   He  wrote,  1. 


fon,  who  _ 

Commentaries  or  Reports,  of  divers  Cafes,  Sec.  in 
the  reign-*  of  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth;  London,  1371,  ;8,  99,  1613, 
ike.  Written  in  the  old  Norman  language,  a. 
Queries,  or  a  Moot-book  of  cafes,  &c.  tranQated, 
methodized,  and  enlarged,  by  H.  B.  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn;  London,  166a,  8»q. 


Erfe.  I  know  not  whether  derived  from  theEnglifh, 
rather  than  the  Englifh  from  the  Erfe.]  The  bean, 
liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

*  To  Pluck,  v.  a.  [pJoccian,  Saxon;  ploeken, 
Dutch.]  1.  To  pull  with  nimblenefa  or  force; 
to  fnatch ;  to  pull ;  to  draw  ;  to  force  on  or  off; 
to  force  up  or  down ;  to  ad  upon  with  violence. 
It  is  very  generally  and  licentioufly  ufed,  particu- 


PLOZEVET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  larly  by  Sbakejpeare.  It  has  often  fome  partide 
ment  of  the  Finifterre ;  4  miles  SE.  of  Pont  Croix, 

and  ix  W.  of  Quimper. 

PLUCHE,  Antony,  an  elegant  writer,  born  at 
Rheims  in  1668,  who  merited,  by  his  engaging 
manners  and  proficiency  in  the  belles  lettrcs,  the 
appointment  of  humaniftin  the  nniverfjty  of  that 
city.  Two  years  after,  he  obtained  the  profeflbr 
of.  rhetoric's  chair,  and  waa  admitted  into  holy 
Clermont,  bilhop  of  Laon,  informed  of 


after  it  as  down,  off,  on,  away,  up,  into. — It 
feemed  better  unto  that  noble  king  to  pfaut  a 
peaceable  gov.*nment  among  them, than  by  violent 
means  to  pluck  them  under.  Spen/er — 

That  high  royalty  was  ne*er  pluck*  J  off.  Shak. 
Pluck  doivn  my  officers.  Sbai. 
Can'ft  thou  not 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow  ?  Skak. 
— When  youth  with  comclinefs plucked  all  gaze  his 


orders 

his  talents',  "gave  him  the  "direction  of  the  college   way.  Shak  — 
ofTus  cpifcopal  city.  By  his  induftry  and  fuperior  I  gave  my  lovea  ring  ; 

knowledge,  a  proper  order  and  fubordi  nation 
foon  took  place  io  it ;  but  fome  particular  opinions 
refoecliog  public  affair?  obliged  him  to  rcfign  his 
office.  The  intendant  0/  .Rouen,  at  the  rcquef\ 
<rf  the  celebrated  RoHin,  eutrufted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  fon.  Abbe  Pluche  having  filled 
that  place  with  fucceCs  and  honour,  left  Rouen 
and  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  patronage  of  fome 
literary  friends,  and  his  own  excellent  writings, 
he  acquired  great  reputation.   He  publifhed,  1. 


He  would  not  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the 
wealth 

That  the  world  mafters.  Shak. 
You  pluck  a  thoufand  dangers  on  your  besd. 


Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 

SbaJL 

— I  will  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots  out  of  my 
land.  »  Cbron. — Pluck  a-way  his  crop  with  hi3 


U  SpeSaeU  de  la  Nature  (Nature  DifpJayed ),  in  feathers.  Lev.  i.  16. — A  time  to//«**  up  that  which 
o  vols  in  iamo,  a  work  equally  inftrudive  and  is  planted.  Ecclef.  ui.  a.— They  pluck  of  their  fita 
entertaining,    a.  Hi/loire  du  del,  or  Hiftory  of  the   from  off  them.  Mic .  iii.  a.— 


Heavens,  in  a  vols,  in  xamo,  in  two  parts.  The 
tirft  contains  fome  learned  inquiries  into  the  origin 
of  the  poetic  heavens.  It  is  nearly  a  complete 
mvtholopy.  The  fecond  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
opinions  given  by  philofophers  reflecting  the 
formation  of  the  world.  The  author  (hows  the 

5 


Difpatch  'em  quick,  but  firft  pluck  out  their 
tsjngues, 

Left  with  their  dying  breath  they  fow  (edition. 

Addifvt. 

Beneath  this  fhade  the  weary  peafant  lies, 
Plucks  the  broad  leaf.  Ccj. 
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From  thegbtck  tendant  df  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court,  "by 

Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thoufand  tugging  bills  Charles  II.  with  the  title  of  Royal  Profednr  o' 
Pluik  hair  and  woo*.  Tbomjbn.   Botany.   He  died  about  170$.   Hit  Opera  Bota- 

1.  To  Grip  of  feat  hew.— Si  nee  V  pluck:  geefe,  I   nica%  with  cuts,  were  printed  at  London  in  6  vols. 

Jkncw  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten.  Shah  —  folio,  in  17*0. 

,  I  come  to  thee  from  plumc/W^  Richard.       PLUKENETIA,  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 

Sbak.  nadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  daft 

3.  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  fpirit.   A  proverbial  ex-  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  in 

predion  for  taking  up  or  returning  of  courage.—  the  38th  order,  Tricoee*. 

Me  willed  them  to  p/utk  up  their  hearts,  and  make      (1.)  •  PLUM.  n.f.  [plum,  plumtrecw.  Sax.  blum- 

all  things  ready  for  a  new  aflault.  Knotles's  RiJI.ef  me,  Dartilh.]  A  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  writing 

the  Turkj.  plumb.,  but  improperly,  1.  A  fruit.— The  flowcr 

PLUCKEMTN,  a  trading  town  of  New  Jerfeyi  confifts  of  5  leaves  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 

in  Somerfct  county,  18  miles  N.  of  Princeton :  fo  order,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe,  from  whofe 

named  from  one  of  its  firft  inhabitants,  an  old  flower-cup  rffes  fhe  pointal,  which  afterwards  be- 

Irifhman,  who  was  noted  for  his  addrefs  in  taking  comes  an  oral  or  globular  fruit,  having  a  foft  fl».  (by 

nt  ft  rangers,  pulp,  furroundmg  an  hard  oblong  ft  one,  for  the 

•  PLUCKER.  n.f.  [from  plutk.'}  One  that  raoft  part  pointed;  to  which  mould  be  added,  the 
plucks.—  foptflalks  are  long  and  flender,  and  have  but  a 

Thou  fetter  up  and  phtker  down  of  kings  f  fingfe  fruit  upon  each.  The  fpeeies  are ;  1.  The 

Shak.  jeanhative,  or  white  primordian.    a.  The  early 

—Let  the  pluekert  tie  it  up  m  handfuls.  Mortimer,  black  damafk,  commonly  called  the  Morocco 

(ij  PLUDENTZ,  a  county  of  Germany,  \ri  plum.    3.  The  little  black  damalk/W   4.  The 

the  Tyrolefe,  purchased,  with  its  capital,  in  1376,  great  damaflc  violet  of  Tours.   5.  The  Ork-ar.s 

by  Leopold  D.  of  Auttria.  plum.    6.  The  Fotheringham  plum.    7.  The  Per- 

(».)  Pludeh  tz,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun-  drigon  plum.   8.  The  violet  rerdrigon  plum.  9. 

ty,  is  feated  on  the  III,  in  a  plcafant  plain  j  (5  The  white  Perdrigon  plum.    10.  The  red  impc- 

miles  W.  of  Irrfpruek,  and  85  NN W.  of  Trent,  rial  plum,  fometimes  called  the  red  bonum  mag. 

'n  I533»it  wasalmoftdeftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  num.    u..The  white  imperial  bonum  magnum; 

and  m  1638  H  waa  burnt.   Lon.  ia.  xo.  E.  Lat.  white  Holland  or  Mogul  phm.    12.  The  Chefton 

.47.  10.  N.  plum.    13.  The  apricot  plum.    14.  The  maitre 

PLUDESCH,  a  town  of  Tyrol,  in  the  county  claude.    15.  La  roche  cotirbon,  or  diaper  rogue  ; 

of  PJudentt;  6  miles  N.  of  Pludentz.  the  red  diaper  plum.    16.  Queen  Claudia.  17. 

(i,V PLUE,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lon.  93.  Myrobalan  plum.    18  The  green  gage  plum.  19. 

40.  W.  Lat.  48.  50.  N.  The  cloth  of  gold  phm.   ao.  St  Catharine  plum. 

(a.)  Ptui,  or  La  Plu'e,  a' river  of  N.  America,  ar.  The  royal  plum.  aa.  La  mirabelle.  a3«  The 

which  runs  from  lake  La  Plue  into  the  Lake  of  lv  ignole  plum.   a4-  The  cmprefs.  a5-  The  mon- 

the  Woods.  fieur  plum :  this  is  fometimes  called  the  Went- 

(x.)  #  PLUG.  n.f.  [plugg,  Swediflt;  phggbe,  worth  plum,  both  rcfembling  the  bonum  magnum. 

Dutch.]   A  (topple;  anything  driven  hard  into  a6.  The  cherry  plum.   27  The  white  pear  plum. 

another  body  to  (lop  a  hole. — Shutting  the  valve  a8.  The  mufcle plum.    19.  The  St  Julian  plum. 

with  the  plug,  draw  down  the  fucker  to  the  bot-  30.  The  black  bullace-tree  plum.   31.  The  white 

torn.  Boyle.— The  fighting  with  a  man's  own  (ha-  bullace-tree  plum.   3a.  The  black-thorn  or  floe-^ 

dow,  confifts  in  the  brandifhing  of  two  (ticks  tret  plum.  Miller.— Philofophers  in  vain  enquired," 

grafped  m  each  hand,  and  (oaden  with  plu^s  of  whether  the  fummum  bonum  confifted  in  riches, 

lead  at  either  end.  A&Ujbn.—lti  bottling  wine,  fill  bodily  delights,  virtue,  or  contemplation  ?  they 

your  mouth  full  of  corks,  together  with  a  large  might  as  reasonably  have  difputed,  whether  the 

plug  of  tobacco.  Swift.  beft  relilh  were  in  apples,  plums,  or  nats  ?  L*ek?. 

(a.)  Plugs,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  timber,  a.  Raifin  ;  grape  dried  in  t'ie  fun.— 
formed  like  the  fruftum  of  a  cone,  and  ufed  to  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding, 
ftop  the  hau  re-holes  and  the  breaches  made  in  the  Sb  tk. 
body  of  a  (hip  by  cannon  balls;  the  former  arc  3.  [In  the  cant  of  the  city.]  Thcfum  of  one  hun- 
called  baufe  plugs,  the  latter  Jkot  plugs,  and  are  dred  thoufand  pounds.— By  the  prcfrnt  edict, 
formed  of  various  fizes,  in  proportion  to  the  holes  many  a  man  in  France  will  fwell  into  a  plum,  who 
made  by  the  different  fizes  of  flxtf,  which  may  fell  i'evera!  thoufand  pounds  fhort  of  it  the  day  Im- 
penetrate the  fhip's  fides  or  bottom  in  battle,  fore.  AJtlift*. — 

They  are  always  ready  for  this  purpofe.  The  mifer  muff  make  up  his  plum.  Prior. 

•  To  Plug.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  (top  —By  fair  dcaJlnp  John  had  acquired  fome  plums, 
with  a  plug.— A  tent  plugging  up  the  orifice,  which  he  might  have  kept,  had  it  not  been  tor  his 
Sharp.  law.tuit.  Arbutknot. — 

PLUKENET,  Leonard,  an  Engliih  phyfician,         Alas ;  they  fear  a  man  wiil  cod  A  plum.  Pope. 

born  in  164a,  one  of  the  moft  excellent  and  !abo-  4.  A  kind  of  play,  called  How  many  plums  for  a 

rious  botanills  of  any  age.    lie  waa  author  of  penny  ?  A'mf. 
Ptytographia  Plutendiana,*  work  much  cftcemcd,      £».)  Plum,  Bat.   See  Psidium. 
Almagtft'uum  Britanmcum,  and  other  works  ol  the      (3.)  Plum,  Brasilian.   See  Spondias. 
like  kind,  on  which  he  fpent  the  grcatcft  part  of      (4.)  Plum,  Cocoa.    See  Chrysobalanus. 
bis  life  and  fortune.   He  wis  appointed  fupcrin-      (5.)  Plum,  Indian  Date.   See  Diospyaos. 

R  r  r  r  %  (6.) 
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<6.)Plom,  Pichumon.  SeeDiosrvRos,  N°  a.  *.  Plumbago  Zeylomica  grows  naturally  in 

(7.)  Plum  tree,  in  botany.   See  Prut* u a.  both  the  Indies.  The  upper  part  of  the  (talk  and, 

(!.)•  PLUMAGE,  n./  [plumage,  Fr.]  Feathers;  einpalement  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  juice, 

fuit  ot  feathers,— The  plumage  of  bird*  exceeds  the  which  catches  the  fmall  flies  that  light  upon  it. 

pilofity  of  beads.  Baton.—  It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 

Say,  will  the  falcon*  (looping  from  above,  country. 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  (pare  the  dove  i  (II.)  Plumbago,  in  mineralogy,  Black  Lead,  or 

P*pe%  Carburet  of  Iron*  at  it  is  now  called  by  Cbemift*. 

(a.)  Plumage,  the  covering  of  birds.  See  Or-  See  Chemistry,  Index ;  Lead  N°  III  ;  and  Mi- 

Mithology,  §t3.  h  §  Ht  niralogy,  Part  II.  Chap.  VII.  Clajs  IV.  Ord.  VI. 

PLUMAU,  a  town  of  Auftria,  7  m.  NW.  of  Cen.  HI.  Sp.  1. 

Hooren.  (1.)  •  PLUMBER.  n.J.  [pUmbur,  Fr.]  One 

(1.)  *  PLUMB.  »./.  [plumb,  Fr.  plumbum,  Lat.l  who  works  upon  lead.   Commonly  written  and 

A  plummet ;  a  leaden  weight  let  down  at  the  end  pronounced  plmrmer. 

of  a  line>~If  the  plumb  line  hang  juft  upon  the  per-  (a.)  Plumber,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Dorfet- 

pendicuiar,  when  the  level  is  fet  flat  down  upon  (hire,  on  the  Uireltfh,  3$  miles  from  Lidlinch. 

Ibe  work,  the  work  is  level.  Moxch'j  Met.  Exert.  ( 1.)  *  PLUMBERY,  n.  /.  [from  plumber], 

(a.)  *  Plumb,  adv.  [from  the  noun.]  1.  Perpea-  Works  of  lead ;  the  manufactures  of  a  plumber, 

dicularly  to  the  horizon,—  Commonly  fpelt  pfummery. 

Flutt'ripg  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  be  (a.)  Plumbery,  is  the  artof  calling  and  work- 

falls.                                   .  Milton,  ing  lead*  and  ufing  it  in  building.    As  this  metal 

"-If  all  thefe  atoms  mould  defcend  plumb  down  melts  foon  and  with  little  heat,  it  is  eafy  to  caft  it 

with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  folid  and  into  figures  of  any  kind,  by  running  it  into  moulds 

imporous,  and  the  vacuum  not  refilling  their  mo-  of  braft,  clay,  platter,  &c.    But  the  chief  articles 

tion,  they  would  never  the  one  overtake  the  other,  in  plumbery  are  meets  and  pipes  of  lead  ;  which 

Raj  on  the  Creation.  ».  It  is  ufed  for  any  fudden  make  the  bads  of  the  plumbers  work.   I.  In  caft- 

deicent,  a  plumb  or  perpendicular  being  the  fhort  ing  Jheet-lead,  a  table  or  mould  is  made  ufe  of, 

paflage  of  a  falling  body.    It  is  fometimes  pro*  which  confifts  of  large  pieces  of  wood  well  jointed, 

oounced  ignorantly  plump.— U  it  not  a  fad  thing  to  and  bound  with  bars  of  iron  at  the  ends ;  on  the 

fall  thus  plumb  into  the  grave?  well  one  minute  fides  of  which  runs  a  frame  confiding  of  a  ledge 

and  dead  the  next.  Collier.  or  border  of  wood,  3  inches  thick  and  4  inches 

(3.)  Plumb  Island,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  high  from  the  mould,  called  tbejbarpst  The  or- 
M'l'Tachufette,  abounding  with  beach  plumb  trees;  dinary  width  of  the  mould,  within  thefe  (harps,  is 
it  bout  9  miles  long,  and  half  a  mite  broad ;  exten-  from  4  to  5  feet ;  and  its  length  is  16,  17,  or  x  g 
ding  from  the  mouth  Of  the  Ipfwich  to  that  of  the  feet.  This  mould  be  fomething  longer  than  the 
Merrimack,  on  theS-  fide;  and  feparated  from  the  (beets  are  intended  to  be,  that  the  end  where  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  found.  It  has  light-houf  metal  runs  off  from  the  mould  may  be  cut  off,  be- 
on  the  N.  end,  and  the  remains  of  a  fort ;  befides  caufe  it  is  commonly  thin  or  uneven,  or  ragged  at 
icveral  houfes  erected  by  the  Marine  Society,  and  the  end.  It  rouft  (land  very  level  in  breadth,  and 
provided  with  fuel  and  other  neceffaries,  for  the  fomething  falling  from  the  end  in  which  the  metal 
relief  of  thofc  who  may  be  (hipwrecked  on  the  is  poured  in,  viz.  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
coaft.  Lon.  70.  47.  W.  Lat.  4a.  aj.  to  43.  4.  N.  half  in  the  length  of  16  or  17  feet  or  more,  accord- 

(4.)  Plumb  Island,  an  ifland  of  New  York,  on  ing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  meets  wanted  ;  for  the 

the  NEk  coaft  of  Long  Ifland,  about  a  mile  from  thinner  the  fheet,  the  more  declivity  the  mould 

South  hold,  containing  feven  families,  and  800  fliould  have.    At  the  upper  cod  of  the  mould 

acres ;  which  are  fertile,  and  produce  wheat,  corn,  (lands  the  pan,  which  is  a  concave  triangular  pi  1  fan, 

and  pafture ;  feed  flteep  and  black  cattle ;  and  compofed  of  two  planks  nailed  together  at  right 

thence  abound  with  butter,  checfe,  and  wool.  angles,  and  two  triangular  pieces  fitted  in  between 

(5.)  Plumb  Line,  among  artificers,  denotes  a  them  at  the  ends.  The  length  of  this  pan  is  the 

perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  fo  called,  as  being  whole  breadth  of  the  mould  in  which  the  fheets 

commonly  erected  by  means  of  a  plummet.   See  are  call ;  it  (lands  with  its  bottom,  which  is  a 

Plummet,  §  a.  (harp  edge,  on  a  form  at  the  end  of  the  mould, 

*  To  Plumb,  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   j.  To  leaning  with  one  fide  againft  it ;  and  on  the  oppo- 

(bund  j  to  fearch  by  a  line  with  a  weight  at  its  fite  fide  is  a  handle  to  lift  it  up  by,  to  pour  out 

end. — The  mod  experienced  feamen  plumbed  the  the  melted  lead ;  on  that  Gde  of  the  pan  next  the 

depth  of  the  channel.  &u/ift.  ».  To  regulate  any  mould  are  two  iron  hooks  to  take  hold  of  the 

work  by  the  plummet.  mould,  and  prevent  the  pan  from  flipping  while 

(I)  PLUMBAGO,  in  botany,  lead-wort;  the  melted  lead  is  pouring  out  of  it  into  the  mould, 

a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  The  pan  is  lined  on  the  infide  with  moiftencd 

pentandria  daft  of  plants.   There  are  4  fpecies ;  fand,  to  prevent  it  from  being  fired  by  the  hot  me* 

the  mod  remarkable  are  tal.    The  mould  is  alfo  fpread  over,  about  two 

i,  Plumbago  Europaa.  It  grows  naturally  inches  thick,  with  fand  lifted  and  moiftened, 

in  tie  S.  of  Europe,  and  has  a  perennial  root  which  is  rendered  perfectly  level  by  moving  over 

(Hiking  deep  into  the  K'  ound.  .  There  are  many  it  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  Jlrike,  and  fmoothtng 

(lender  channelled  dalks,  about  three  feet  high,  it  over  with  a  fmoothing  plane,  which  is  a  plate 

terminated  by  tufts  of  fmall  iunnel-fliapcd  Bowers,  of  polifhcd  brafs,  about  one-^th  of  an  inch  thick 

of  a  blue  or  white  colour.    It  is  propagated  by  and  9  inches  fquare,  turned  up  on  all  the  4  edges, 

fcvds»  and  by  paitiug  Use  roots.  and  with  a  handle  fiaed  on  to  the  upper  or  con- 

cave 
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cave  fide.  The  fend  being  that  f moot  bet],  it  Is  fit  with  the  ru  ndles  at  its  two  ends^nd  the  lead  melt* 
tor  calling  (beets  of  trad  f  but  if  tbey  would  caft  ed  m  the  furnace,  tbey  take  it  up  in  a  ladle,  and 
a  ciftern,  they  meafure  out  tbe  bignefs  of  the  four  pour  it  into  the  mould  by  a  little  aperture  at  one 
fidea  ;  and  having  taken  the  dimenfions  of  the  end,  made  in  the  form  of  a  funnel.    When  tbe 
front  or  forepart,  make  moulding*  by  preffing  mould  is  full,  they  pad  a  hook  into  the  end  of  the 
long  flips  of  wood,  which  contain  the  fame  mould-  core,  and,  turning  tbe  mill,  draw  it  out ;  and  then 
ing&,  into  the  level  fand  ;  and  form  the  figures  of  opening  the  mould,  take  out  the  pipe.   If  they 
birds,  beads,  &c.  by  prefling  in  the  fame  manner  defire  to  have  tbe  pipe  lengthened,  tbey  put  one 
leaden  figure*  upon  it,  and  then  taking  them  off,  end  of  it  in  the  lower  cod  of  the  mould  and  pafa 
and  at  tbe  fame  time  fmoothing  the  furface  where  the  end  of  the  core  into  it ;  then  fliut  the  mould 
any  of  tbe  fand  is  railed  up  by  making  tbefe  im-  again  and  apply  its  rundle  and  tube  as  before,  tbe 
preflions  upon  it.  The  reft  of  the  operation  is  tbe  pipe  ju  ft  can  (erring  for  a  rundle,  Sec.  at  tbe  other 
fame  in  cafting  either  citterns  or  plain  (beets  of  end.  Things  being  thus  replaced,  they  pour  in 
lead.  But  before  we  proceed  to  mention  the  man-  fre(h  metal,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  they 
i:cr  in  which  that  is  performed,  it  will  be  ncccf-  bate  got  a  pipe  of  the  length  required.   For  ma- 
fary  to  give  a  more  particular  defcription  of  tbe  king  pipes  of  fheet-lead,  the  plumbers  have  wood- 
Jrite.  Tbe  ftrike,  then,  is  a  piece  of  board  about  en  cylinders,  of  tbe  length  and  thicknefs  required ; 
5  incbea  broad,  ana  fomething  longer  than  tbe  and  on  tbefe  tbey  form  their  pipes  by  wrapping 
breadth  of  tbe  mould  in  the  iufide ;  and  at  each  tbe  (beet  around  them,  and  foldering  up  the  edges 
end  is  cot  a  notch  about  two  inches  deep,  fo  that  all  along  them.  Tbe  lead  which  lines  the  Chinefe 
when  it  is  ufed  it  rides  upon  the  fharps  with  tbofe  tea-boxes  is  reduced  to  a  thinnefs  which  we  are 
notches.  Before  tbey  begin  to  caft,  the  ftrikt  is  informed  European  plumbers  cannot  imitate.  Tbe 
wade  ready  by  tacking  on  two  pieces  of  an  old  following  account  of  the  procefs  by  which  tbe 
bat  on  the  notches,  or  by  flipping  a  cafe  of  leather  plates  are  formed  was  communicated  to  a  writer 
over  each  end,  to  rail's  tbe  under  fide  about  one  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  an  intelligent 
Sth  of  an  inch  or  more  above  the  fand,  according  mat*  of  an  Eaft  Indiaman.  The  cafter  fits  by  a 
as  tbey  would  hare  the  (beet  to  be  in  thicknefs;  pot  containing  the  melted  metal}  and  has  two 
then  they  tajlow  tbe  under  edge  of  the  ftrike,  and  large  ft  ones,  the  under  one  fixed,  tbe  upper  more- 
lay  it  acrofs  the  mould.  The  lead  being  melted,  able,  direltly  before  him.  He  raoes  the  upper 
it  is  put  into  the  pan  with  ladles,  in  which,  when  done  by  prefling  bis  foot  upon  tbe  fide  of  it,  and 
there  is  a  fufticient  quantity  for  the  prefent  pur-  with  an  iron  laddie  pours  into  the  opening  a  pro- 
pofe,  the  fcum  of  the  metal  is  fwept  oft  with  a  per  quantity  of  tbe  fluid  metal.    He  then  imme-  1 
piece  of  board  to  the  edge  of  the  pan,  letting  it  diately  lets  fall  the  upper  ftooe,  and  by  that  means 
fettle  on  the  fand,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  forms  the  lead  into  a  thin  irregular  plate,  which 
falling  into  the  mould  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  is  afterwards  cut  into  a  proper  fhape.   The  fur- 
metal.   When  the  lead  ia  cold  enough,  which  faces  of  the  (tones,  where  they  touch  each  other, 
muft  be  regulated  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  are  exactly  ground  together, 
the  fheets  wanted,  and  is  known  by  its  beginning  Plumb-pudding.  See  Plumpudding,  N°  i. 
to  Hand  with  a  (hell  or  wall  on  the  land  round  the  and  a. 

pan,  two  men  take  the  pan  by  the  handle,  or  elle  (?.)  PLUMBUM,  [Lat.j  lead.   See  Lead. 

one  of  them  lifts  it  by  the  bar  and  chain  fixed  to  a  (a.)  Plumbum  Co  A*  sum,  a  combination  of 

beam  in  tbe  ceiling,  and  pour  it  into  the  mould,  lead  with  the  merine  acid.   See  Chemistry. 

while  another  man  (lands  ready  with  the  ftrike,  *  FLUMCAKE.  *,/.  [plum  and  eaae.]  Cake 

and,  as  foon  as  tbey  have  done  pouring  in  the  me-  made  with  railing.— 

tal,  puts  on  the  mould,  fweeps  the  lead  forward,  He  cramm'd  tbcm  till  their  guts  did  ake 

and  draws  the  orerplus  into  a  trough  prepared  to  With  caudle,  cuftard,  and  ptumcake.  Hudib. 

receive  it.  The  (beets  being  thus  caft,  nothing  re-  (i.)  *  PLUME.  n.f.  [plume,  Fr.  phtma,  Lai.} 

mains  but  to  roll  them  up  or  cut  tbem  into  any  I.  Feather  of  birds.-—                       -  ' 

meafure  wanted :  but  if  it  be  a  ciftern,  it  is  bent  Well  pull  bis  plumes,  nod  take  away  bis  train, 

into  four  fides,  fo  that  the  two  ends  may  join  the  'Sbak. 

back,  where  they  are  foldered  together  ;  after  Wings  be  wore  of  many  a  coloured  plume. 

which  the  bottom  is  (bldered  up.  II.  To  caft  pipes,  Miit. 

without  folderimg,  they  have  a  little  mill,  with  arm*  — They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like 

or  levers  to  turn  it  withal.   The  moulds  are  of  thole  in  the  plume  or  (talk  of  a  quill.  Greto'jMu- 

brafs,  and  confift  of  two  pieces,  which  open  and  /turn.  a.  Feather  worn  as  an  ornament ;  Chapman 

(hut  by  hooks  and  bingec,  their  inward  caliber  or  ufeq  it  for  a  craft  at  large.— 

diameter  being  according  to  the  fize  of  the  pipe,  Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plume s 

u  fuallv  two  feet  and  a  half.    In  the  middle  is  Fan  you  into  defpair.           Shah.  Corudauut. 

placed  a  core  or  round  piece  of  brafs  or  iron,  With  this  againc,  be  rufht  upon  bis  gueft, 

fume  whit  longer  than  the  mould,  and  of  the  And  caught  him  by  the  horfe-batre  plume,  that 

thicknefs  of  the  inward  diameter  of  the  pipe.  Thia  dang  I'd  on  his  creft.  Chapman. 

core  is  palled  through  two  copper  r  undies,  one  at  —  Oftridges  feathers  are  common,  and  tbe  ordioa- 

each  end  of  tbe  mould,  which  they  fcrre  to  clofe ;  ry  plume  of  Janizaries,  Bronua —  • 

and  to  tbefe  is  joined  a  little  copper  tube  about  His  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  hie  bead, 

two  inches  long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  the  leaden  Dryden. 

pipe  is  intended  to  be  of.    By  means  of  tbefe  3.  Pride;  towering  mein.—-  •  .  - 

tube's,  the  core  Is  retained  in  the  middle  of  the  ca-  Great  Duke  of  Lancafter,  I  come  to  thee 

vity  of  the  mould.  The  core  being  in  the  mould,  From  ^ W-pluckt  Richard.       Sbak.  Mkh.U, 

4.  Token 
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4.  Token  of  honour ;  prize  of  conteft.-** 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  fome plume.  Milt. 

5 .  Plume  is  a  term  ufed  by  hot  an  i  ft  s  for  that  part 
of  the  feed  of  a  plant  which  in  ita  growth  be- 
comes the  trunk  ;  it  ti  inclosed  in  two  fmaJI cavi- 
ties,  formed  in  the  lobes  for  its  reception,  and  is 


•  PLUM1GEROUS.W/.  l-pluma  and  gero,  Lat-J 
Having  feathers ;  feathered.  DiS. 

•  PLUMIPEDE.  *  /  [pluma  and  pes,  Lat.]  A 
fowl  that  has  feathers  on  the  foot.  Diff. 

(i.)  *  PLUMMET,  nf.  [from  plumb.]  i.  A 
weight  of  lead  hung  at  a  firing,  by  which  depths 


divided  at  its  loofe  end  into  divers  pieces,  all  clofe-   are  founded,  and  perpendicularity  is  difcerned. — 


ly  bound  together  like  a  bunch  of  feathers,  whence 
it  haa  this  name.  Qmnej. 

(a.)  Plumy,  in  botany,  {§  i,  def.  5.)  See  Gem- 
ma. 

(3.)  Plume,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Lot  and  Garonne;  7  miles  8W»  of 
Agen. 

*  To  Plume,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.].    1.  To 


Deeper  than  did  cvtr  plummet  found, 
I'll,  drown  my  book.    -  Sbak.  Temprjl. 

Fly,  envious  time, 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-ftepptng  hours, 
Whofe  fpeed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace. 

M fit  on. 

%.  Any  weight.— God  fees  the  body  of  flefh  which 
you  bear  about  you,  and  the  plummets  which  it 


pick  and  adjnft  feathers.— Swans  muft  be  kept  in  hangs  upon  your  foul.  Duppa's  Rule s. —  The  hea 
fome  cnclofed  pond,  where  they  may  have  room  vinefs  of  thefe  bodies  muft  be  counterpotfed  by  a 
to  come  afhore  and  plume  themMvtS.  Mori.  %.  plummet  fattened  about  the.pulley  on  the  axis  :  this 
[Phtmer,  Fr.]  To  ftrip  of  feathers. — Such  animals,  plummet  will  defcend  according  as  the  land  doth 
as  feed  upon  flefh,  devour  fome  part  of  the  fea-  make  the  feveral  parts  of  the  wheel  lighter  or  hea- 
thers of  the  birds,  becaufe  they  will  not  take  pains  vier.  WUkins. 

fully  to  plume  tbem.  Roy.  3.  To  ftrip;  to  pill. —  (a.)  Plummet,  Plumb  rule,  or  Plumb  like, 
The  king  cared  not  to  plume  the  nobility  and  an  inftrument  ufed  by  carpenters,  mafons,  &c.  in 
people  to  feather  bimfelf.  Bacon.   4.  To  place  as  order  to  judge  whether  walls,  &c.  be  upright 
a  plume.-—  planes,  horizontal,  or  the  like.   It  is  thus  called 
His  ftature  reackM  the  fky,  and  on  his  oreft  from  a  piece  of  lead,  faftened  to  the  end  of  a 
Sat  horror  plum'd.              Milton's  Par.  Loft,  chord,  which  ofually  conftitutes  this  inftrument. 
3.  To  adorn  with  plumes* —  Sometimes  the  firing  defcends  along  a  wooden 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops.      Sbak. Othello,  ruler,  &c.  rai fed  perpendicular  on  another  ;  in 
*  PLUMEALLUM. n  f.  [alumen plumnfum,  L  it.}  which  cafe  it  becomes  a  level. 
A  kind  of  tdbeAot.—Plumeallum,  formed  into  the  PLUMMING.  nf.  among  miners,  is  the  me. 
likenefs  of  a  wick,  will  adminifter  to  the  flame,  thod  of  ufing  a  mine-dial,  in  order  to  know  the 
and  yet  not  confurae.  Wilkins.  exact  place  of  the  work  where  to  fink  down  an 
PLUMELEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  a'rr-fhaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to 
Morbihan;  74  miles  SSW.  of  JofleUn,  and  11  know  which  way  the  load  inclines  when  any  flex- 
NE.  of  Varnies.  ure  happens  in  it.   It  is  thus  performed.   A  fltfl- 
PLUMELIAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  ful  perfon  with  an  affiftant,  and  with  pen,  ink,  and 
of  the  Morbihan  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Pontivy  and  8  paper,  and  a  long  line,  and  a  fun-dial,  after  his 
NE.  of  Orient.  guefs  of  the  place  above  ground,  defcends  into  the 
PLUMENTAAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auf-  adit  or  work,  and  there  fattens  one  end  of  the 
tria  ;  4  miles  W.  of  Zifterdorf.  hne  to  fome  fixed  thing  in  it;  then  the  incited 
PLUMERIA,  in  botany,  Red  Ja/mine,  a  genus  needle  is  let  to  reft,  and  the  exaft  point  where  it 
of  the  mooogynia  order,  belonging1  to  th*  pentan-  reft s  is  marked  with  a1  pen :  he  then  goes  on  far- 
dria  clafs  of  plants :  and  in  the  natural  method  ther  in  the  line  ftill  faftened,  and  at  the  next  Rex. 
ranking  under  the  30th  order,  Contort*.  ure  of  the  adit  he  makes  a  mark  on  the  line  by  a 
PLUMIER,  Charles,  a  learned  Minim,  bom  at  knot  or  otherwife :  and  then  letting  down  the  dial 
Marfeilles,  and  one  of  the  moft  ablebotanifts  of  again,  he  there  likewife  notes  down  that  point  at 
the  17th  century.   He  was  inftrufted  by  the  fa-  which  the  needle  ftands  in  this  fecond  pofition. 
moos  Mai0»ak,  who  taught  him  mathematics,  In  this  manner  he  proceeds,  from  turning  to  turn- 
turnery,  the  art  of  making  fpedacles,  burning-  ing,  marking  down  the  points,  and  marking  the 
glafles,  microfcopes,  &c.   He  at  length  went  to  line,  till  he  comes  to  the  intended  place :  this 
Rome,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  botany  un-  done,  he  afcends  and  begins  to  work  on  the  fnrface 
!  Italian.   At  his  return  to  Provence,  of  the  earth  what  he  did  in  the  adit,  bringing  the 
1  the  convent  at  Boraes,  a  maritime  firft  knot  in  the  line  to  fuch  a*  place  where  the 
Hieres,  where  he  made  difcoveries  in  mark  of  the  place  of  the  needle  will  again  anfwer 
the  fields  with  refpecl  to  fimples.  He  was  fen t  by  its  pointing,  and  continues  this  till  he  come  to  the 
the  French  king  to  America,  to  bring  from  thence  defired  place  above  ground,  which  is  certain  to  be 
liich  plants  as  might  be  of  fervice  in  medicine,  perpendicular  "*ver  that  part  of  the  mine  into 
He  made  throe  different  voyages  to  the  Antilles,  which  the  »ir  fhaft  is  to  be  funk, 
and  flopped  at  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo.   The  PLUMOSE,  adj.  formed  in  the  manner  of  a 
kimj.gave  him  a  penfion;  and  he  at  laft  fettled  at  feather,  with  a  ft  em  and  fibres  iffuing  from  it  on 
Pans.  Preparing  to  go  a  4th  time  to  America,  he  each  fide ;  fuch  are  the  antenna?  of  certain  moths, 
died  at  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadiz.,  in  butterflies,  &c.  1 

j 706.    He  wrote  feveral  e*cetteW  works  V  the  •  PLUMOSITYi  ir. /.  [from  plumous.]  The 

chief  are,  i.  A  volume  of  the  Plants  in  the  Ame-  ftate  of  having  feathers. 

rican  lOands.    »  A  Treat ife  on'  the  American  •  PLUMOUS.  adj.[plumeux,  Fr. pJumofitjttA.] 

Fern.    3.  The- Art  of  Turnery;  a  curious  work  Feathery  i  refembling  feather*.— This  has  a  like 

rmbelhflied  with  platetv- .  pUtmousi 


plumous  body  in  the  middle,  but  finer.  IToodw 


(1.) 
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PLUMULE,  n.  A  in  botany,  the  diminntiie  of 
gy  is  not  known*  Skinner  derives  it  from  pom.  plumb  ;  the  fin  all  bud,  germ,  or  embryo,  in 
■elet  Fr.  full  like  a  ripe  apple ;  ft  might  be  more  grata,  from  which  vegetation  commences ;  called 
ifily  deduced  from  plum,  which  yet  feems  very  Acrofpire  by  maltfters.  See  Acaos  p  iae,  and 
arfh.  Junius  omits  it.]  Somewhat  fat \  not  leani    Plant,  §  »o. 

ee-k ;  full  and  fmooth.— The  heifer,  that  valued  PLUMY,  adj.  [from  plume.]  Feathered  i  co- 
felf  upon  a  fmoothcoat  and  a  p!ut;,p  habit  of   vcred  with  feathers.— 

Satan  fell,  and  ftraight  a  fiery  globe 


Of  angeli  on  full  (ail  of  wing  flew  oigb, 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  (oft 
Truro  his  uoeaty  ft.it ion.  Milton. 
.Appeared  his  plumy  creft,  befmeared  with 
blood. 


ody,  was  taken  up  for  a  fscrifice. 
Plump  gentleman, 
Get  out  as  raft  as  e*cT  you  cap. 

The  famifhed  crow 
C  rows  plump  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle. 

Swi/1. 

(a.)  •  PLUMP,  adv.  [Probably  corrupted  from  —Like  a  quill,  with  the  plumy  part  only  upon' 

lumby  or  perhaps  formed  from  the  found  of  a  fide.  Gr*<ut. 

one  falling  in  the  water.)  With  a  fudden  fall.—  PLUNATIA.   See  Pi  as  osa. 

Or  to  fome  river  take  'em                     ;  *  PLUNDER.  *./.  [from  the  verb.l  Pillage? 

Plump,  arid  fee  if  that  would  wake  'em.         ,  fpoils  gotten  in  war.— 

Ben  Jonfon.  Let  loofethe  murmuring  army  on  their  matters, 

C3.)  •  Plump,  n.f.  [from  the  adjecYrve.}   A  To  pay  themfelves  with  plunder.  Otway. 

not ;  a  tuft ;  a  clutter ;  a  number  joined  in  one  *To  Plunder,  v.  a.  [plundered,  Dutch.)  1.  To 

lafs.   I  believe  it  is  now  corrupted  lo  clump.—  pillage;  to  rob  in  an  hoftile  way. — Nebuchad- 

:  ngtand,  Scotland,  Ireland  lie  all  in  a  plump  to-  nezstar  plunders  the  temple  of  God.  South.    a;  To 

ether,  not  acceffible  but  by  fea.  Bacon. — War.  take  by  pi  lUge.— Being  driven  away,  and  his 

vick  having  efpied  certain  plumps  of  Scottilh  books  plundered,  one  of  bis 

lorlemen  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards  the,  them  in  his  behalf.  Fell.— 


rriere  to  prevent  danger.  Hayivard. — We  retted 
tnder  a  plump  of  trees.  Sandys. — 

A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high. 

DrydtUM 

(l.V*  To  Plump,  v.  a.  [from  the  adj.]  To  fat- 
cn  ,  to  fwell ;  to  make  large. — The  particles  of 
ir  expanding  themfelves,  plump  out  the  fides  of 
he  bladder.  Bople.—Vm  as  lean  as  carrion  ;  but 


Ships  made  in  peace  a  trcafure  richer  far, 
Than  what  is  plunder1  d  in  the  rage  of  war, 


T°  rqb  as  a  thief.— 
Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  mifcrs 

drain, 

Or  crofa,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  mam.  Pope. 
*  PLUNDERER,  n.f.  [from  plunder.]   |.  Hof- 


wedding  at  your  houfe  will  plump  me  up  with   tUe  pillager;  fpoiler.   a.  A  thief)  a  robber. — It 


jood  cheer.  VBJrange. — Let  them  lie  fox  the  dew  was  a  famous  faying  of  William  Rufus,  whofo- 
ind  the  ram  to  plump  them.  Mortimer..  t  ever  fgares  perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderers,  and 

traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and 

qUie^ato*nc $Wr*r  left,  the  next  will  fctze. 


(».)  *  To  Plump,  v.  n.  [from  the  adverb.} 
To  fall  like  a  ftonc  into  the  water.   A  word 
ormcd  from  the  found,  or  rather  corrupted  from 

>lumb.   %.  [from  the  adjective.]   To  be  fwolleo.  Dry  den 

Ainfioorth.  PXUNBRET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

•  PLUMPER,  n.f.  [from  plump)  Something  of  the  Morbihan ;  a  miles  E.  of  Auray,  and  7* 
worn  in  the  mouth  to  fwell  the  checks. —  W.  of  Vanncs. 

She  dext'routly  her  plumpers  draws,  •  PLUNGE.  n. f.    s.  Act  of  putting  or  finking 

That  ferve  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws.         Swift,  under  water,   *♦  Difficulty ;  ftrait  \  diftrefa.— She 

*  PLUMPNESS,  n.f.  [from  plump.]  Fulncfc ;  was  weary  of  life,  fince  (he  was  brought  to  that 
lifpofition  towards  fulnefs.— Tbofe  convex  glaf-  plunge;  to  conceal  her  buiband's  murder,  or  ac- 
"es  fupply  the  defect  of  plumpnefs  in  the  eye.  cufe  her  fon.  Sidney.— People,  when  put  to  a 
Wewton.  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven  for  help.  L'Ejtrange.— 

*  PLUMPORRIDGE.  n.f.  ]plum  and  porridge.]  And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly 
Porridge  with  plums — A  rigid  diflenter,  who 
lined  at  his  houfe  on  Chriftmas  day,  eat  very 
>lentifully  of  bis  plumporridge.  Addifon. 

(1.)  *  PLUMPUDDING.  n.f.  [plum  and  pud-  to  and  Quintilian  are  much  at  a  plunge  in  aflerting 

ling.]   Pudding  made  with  plums.  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  Baker, 

(a.)  Plumpuddinc  Stone,  in  mineralogy.  ( 1.),*  To  Plunge,  v.  a.  [plonger,  Fr.]   1.  To 

lee  Callander,  N°  1;  and  Mineralocy,  put  fuddculy  under  water,  or  under  any  thing 

tfcrr  II.  Chap.  IV.  Oafs  L  Order  III.  Se8.  II.  fuppofed  liquid.— 

Ten.  II.  Plunge  us  in  the  Barnes.  Milton. 

•  PLUMPY.  adj.  Plump ;  fat.  A  ludicrous  Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herfdf  (he 
vord.—  fprings. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  a.  To  put  into  any  (late  fuddenly.— 

Plumty  Bacc'ms,  with  pink  cyne.          Sbat.  I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  p  leafing 

PLUMSTEAD,  a  pott  town  of  Pennfylvania,  And  raviffi'd  in  fdalian  bow'ri 

>n  tne  W.  bank  of  the  Delaware,  3  a  miles  N.  of  3.  To  hurry  into  any  diftrefs.— 

Philadelphia.  O  coalcience !  into  what  abyfs  of  fears 


To  raife  me  from  amid  It  thi9  plunge  of  furrows  ? 

,■)  Addtfou)* 
— He  muft  be  a  good  man;  a  quality  which  Cice« 


deep, 
.  Dryd. 
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And  horrors  haft  thou  driv'n  me  ?  but  of  which 
I  find  oo  way ;  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged. 

Milton. 

^— Without  a  prudent  determination  in  matters 
before  us,  we  (hall  be  phmged  into  perpetual  er- 
rors. Wattst :  4.  To  force  in  fuddenly.  .  This 
word,  to  what  ad  ion  focver  it  be  applied,  com- 
monly exprefles  either  violence  and  fuddcnnefs  in 
the  agent,  or  diftrefs  in  the  patient.— 

At  this  advanced,  and  fudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plcxippus'  bofom  plunged  the  fword. 

Dryden. 

— Let  them  not  be  too  hafty  to  plunge  their  enqui- 
ries  at  once  into  the  depths  of  knowledge.  Watti. 

(*.)  *  To  Plunge,  v.  n.  1.  To  fink  fuddenly 
into  water ;  to  dive.— 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in.  Slsak. 

His  courfer  plung'dt  • 
And  threw  him  off ;  the  waves  whelm'd  over 
him.  Drydcr.. 
Forc'd  to  phmge  naked  in  the  raging  fea. 

Drydtn. 

— When  tortoifes  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
water,  their  (hell  being  dried  in  the  fun,,  they  are 
eafily  taken;  by  rcafon  they  cannot  phage  into 
the  water  nimbly  enough.  Roy.  %.  To  fall  or  rufh 
into  any  hazard  or  diftrefs.— He  could  find  no 
other  way  to  conceal  his  adultery,  but  Xo  plunge 
into  the  guilt  of  a  murther.  Tillotfon. — 

Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war.  Addif. 

He  pltmg'd  into  the  gulph  which  hca v'n  fore- 
told. Pope. 

•  PLUNGEON.  »./  [mergus,  Latin.]  A  fca 
bird.  Ainf<u>orth. 

•  PLUNGER.  »./.  [from  phage.]  One  thai 
plunges ;  a  diver. 

•  PLtTNKET.  »./.  A  kind  of  blue  colour. 
Ainfuuortb. 

(1.)  •  PLURAL,  adj.  [pluralist  Lat«]  1.  Imply, 
ing  more  than  one. — 
Better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

Sbak. 

%.  [In  Grammar.]— The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have 
two  variations,  one  to  fignify  the  number  two, 
and  another  to  fignify  a  number  of  more  than  two; 
under  one  variation  the  noun  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
dual  number,  and  under  the  other  of  the  plural. 
Clarke. 

(a.)  Plural.  See  Gram  mar,  under  English 
Language,  p.  69a,  694. 

•  PLURALIST.  «./.  [plurali/let  Fr.  from  plu- 
ral] One  that  holds  more  ecclefiaftical  benefices 
than  one  with  cure  of  fouls. — If  the  piuralifls 
would  do  their  beft  to  fupprefs  curates,  their 
number  might  be  retrenched.  Collier. 

(i0  •  PLURALITY,  n.f.  [phrolite,  Fr.]  1.  The 
ftate  of  being  or  having  a  greater  number.— It  is 
not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of  parts, 
maketh  the  total  greater.  Bacon,  t.  A  number 
more  than  one.— Thofe  hereticks  had  introduced 
a  plurality  of  gods.  Hammond.^ Sometimes  it  ad- 
mittethofdiftinction  and  plurality.  Pear/on. — They 
could  forego  plurality  of  wives.  Bentley.—  'Tis  im- 
portable to  conceive  how  any  language  can  want 
this  variation  of  the  noun,  where  the  nature  of  its 
fignification  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  plurality.  Clarke. 
3.  More  cure  of  fouls  than  one.   4.  The  greater 
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number ;  the  majority.— Take  the  plurality  of  tlier 
worldi  and  they  are  neither  wife  nor  good.  VEfl. 

(».)  Plurality.op  Benefices,  or  Livings. 
is  where  the  fame  clerk  is  poflefled  of  two  or 
more  fpiritual  preferments,  with,  cure  of  fouls. 
See  Benefice,  §  a— 8. "The  fmallnefs  of  fbrae 
benefices  flrft  gave  rife  to  pluralities;  for  an  ec- 
clefiaftic,  unable  to  fubfift  on  a  fingle  onci  was 
allowed  to  hold  two ;  and  at  length  the  number 
increafed  without  bounds.   A  remedy  was  at- 
tempted for  this  abufc  at  the  council  of  Lateian 
under  Alexander  III.  and  Innocent  III.  in  1115, 
when  the  holding  more  than  one  benefice  was 
forbid  by  a  canon  under  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion ;  but  the  fame  canon  granting  the  pope  a 
power  tn  difpenfe  With  it  in  favour  of  perfons  of 
diftinguifhed  merit,  the  prohibition  became  al- 
to oft  ufelefs.   They  were  alfo  reftrained  by  flat. 
71  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  ty  which  enacts,  that  if  any 
perfon  having  one  benefice  with  cure  of  fouls,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  81.  or  above  (in  the  king's 
books),  accept  any  other  with  cure  of  fouls*  the 
firft  fball  be  adjudged  in  law  to  be  void*  &c. 
though  the  fame  ftatute  provides  for  difpenfation 
in  certain  cafes.   In  England,  to  procure  a  dif- 
penfation, the  prefentee  muft  obtain  of  the  bifbop, 
in  whofc  diocefe  the  livings  are,  two  certificates 
of  the  values  in  the  king's  books,  and  the  repu- 
ted values  and  diftance;  one  for  the  archbiftiop, 
and  the  other  for  the  lord  chancellor.  And  if  the 
livings  lie  in  two  diocefes,  then  two  certificates 
of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  obtained  from  each 
bifhop.   He  muft  alfo  fhow  the  archbifhop  his 
pre  fen  tation  to  the  ad  living  ;  and  bring  with  him 
two  teftimonials  from  the  neighbouring  clergy 
concerning  his  behaviour  and  conversation,  one 
for  the  archbifhop  and  the  other  for  the  lord 
chancellor;  and  he  muft  alfo  (how  the  arch-bi- 
(hop  his  letters  of  orders,  and  a  certificate  of  bis 
having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  lead,  in 
one  of  the  univerfities  of  this  realm,  under  the 
hand  of  the  regifter.   And  if  he  be  not  B.  D.  nor 
D.  D.  nor  LL.  B.  nor  LL.  D.  he  is  to  procure  a 
qualification  of  a  chaplain,  which  is  to  be  duly 
regiftered  in  the  faculty  of  office,  in  order  to  be 
tendered  to  the  archbifhop,  according  to  the  fta- 
tute.  And  if  he  hath  taken  any  of  the  aforefcid 
degrees,  which  the  ftatute  allows  as  qualifications, 
he  i3  to  procure  a  certificate  thereof,  and  to  (bow 
the  fame  to  the  archbifhop ;  after  which  his  dif- 
penfation is  made  out  at  the  faculty  office,  where 
he  gives  fecurity  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
canon.   He  muft  then  repair  to  the  lord  chancel- 
lor for  confirmation  under  the  broad  feal ;  and  be 
muft  apply  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  where  the 
living  lies  for  his  admifllon  and  inftitution.  By 
the  feveral  ftarap  arts,  for  every  (kin,  or  paper, 
or  parchment,  &c.  on  which  any  difpenfation  to 
hold  two  ecclefiaftical  dignities  or  benefices,  or  a 
dignity  and  a  benefice,  (ball  be  engrofled  or  writ- 
ten, there  fhall  be  paid  a  treble  40s.  ftainp  duty. 
There  is  alfo  a  regulation  with  regard  to  plurali- 
ties; but  it  is  often  difpenftd  with:  for,  by  the 
faculty  of  difpenfation,  a  pluraiift  is  required,  in 
that  benefice  from  which  he  (hall  happen  to  be 
moft  abfent,  to  preach  13  fermons  every  yc3r, 
and  to  exercife  hofpitality  for  two  months  yearly. 
In  Germany  the  pope  grants  difpenfation 8  fof  pot. 
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fling  a  plurality  of  benefices,  on  pretence  that 
ic  eccleiuftical  princes  there  need  large  revenues 
>  bear  up  agaioft  the  Proteftant  princes. 
(.*>.)  Plurality  of  Worlds.  See  Astrowo- 
v,  §  170,  ao3-^-205  ;  and  Plawrt,  §  1. 

*  PLU  RALLY,  adv.  [plural.)  lo  a  fenfe  im- 
lying  more  than  one. 

PLUS,  [Latin,  more.}  in  algebra,  a  character 
larked  thus  +.  ofed  for  the  fign  of  addition, 
ce  Alcebra,  Part  I.  def.  ».  and  Negative, 

4- 

*  PLUSH.  »./.  [ptluche,  French.]  A  kind 
f  villous  or  (haggy  cloth  |  (hag;  a  kind  of  wool-, 
n  velvet. — The  bottom  of  it  was  fet  again  ft  a 
nirig  oiplujh.  Bacon. — The  colour  of  plufli  or  veU 
?t  will  appear  varied,  if  you  llroak  part  of  it  one 
'ay,  and  part  of  it  another.  Boyle. — 
I  love  to  wear  cloths  that  are  flufli, 

l»«tot  prefacing  old  rags  with  pltijk. '  Cieavel. 

(a.) Plush,  in  commerce,  &c.  has  a  fort  of 
civet  knap  or  (hag  on  one  tide,  compoftsl  rcgu- 
trly  of  a  woof  of  a  fingte  woollen  thread  and  a 
cubic  warp 4  the  one  wool,  of  two  threads  twift- 
d  i  the  other  goats  or  camels  hair;  though  there 
re  fome  plufhes  entirely  of  worfted,  and  others 
otppofed  wholly  of  hair. 

*  PLUSHER.  «./  [galea  Ijrvis.]  A  fea  fifh.— 
'he  piichard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  of  fifh 
alJcd  a  pltt/hcr,  fomewbat  like  the  dog-fifh. 

PLUTARCH,  a  great  philofophcr  and  hiftorian 
f  antiquity,,  who  lived  from  the  reign  o&  Clau- 
i  ut)  to  that  of  Hadrian,  was  born  at  Chaeronca, 

fmall  city  of  Bceotia  in  Greece.  Plutarch's  fa- 
nily  was  ancient  in  Chxronea:  his  grandfather 
.amprias  was  a  philofopher,  and  eminent  for  bis 
i-nrning;  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in 
lis  writings,  as  is  alfo  his  father.  Plutarch  was 
uitiatcd  early  in  ftudy,  and  was  placed  under  the 
rire  of  Arnmonius,  an  Egyptian ;  who,  after  ha- 
i up,  taught  pbilofophy  with  great  reputation  at 
Ylexandria,  fettled  at  Athens.  Under  this  matter 
»c  made  great  advances  in  knowledge;  but  like  a 
rue  pliilolophcr,  more  apt  to  regard  things  than 
ivords,  he  neglected  the  ttudy  of  languages. 
Ihcugh  he  i:,  fuppofed  to  have  reGded  in  Rome 
jcar  40  year?,  at  different  times,  yet  be  never 
ccms  to  have  acquired  a  competent  (kill  in  the 
kit  in  language;  nor  did  be  even  cultivate  his 
uotlier-tongue,  the  Greek,  with  accuracy,  and 
ience  that  barihnafs,  inequality,  and  obfeurity  in 
lis  ftyle,  which  is  fo  juftly  complained  of.  Aftel 
x*ing  grounded  by  Arnmonius,  he  travelled  intq 
Irgypt,  and  was  initiated  in  the  Egyptian  Mys- 
teries, as  appears  by  his  treatife  Of  Ifii  and  Ofi- 
ti  :  in  which  be  fliows  himfeif  well  veiled  in  their 
»ncient  theology  and  philofophy.  From  Egypt 
ic  returned  iuto  Greece;  and  vifiting  in  his  way 
ill  the  academies  and  fchool*  of  the  philofopbers, 
gathered  from  them  many  of  thofe  obfervations 
ivith  which  he  lias  enriched  bis  works.  He  does 
iot  fctm  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular 
il'Ci,  but  culled  from  each  whatever  he  thought 
txceiitiit.  He  could  not  bear  the  paradoxes  of 
1  he  .Stoics,  but  was  (till  more  averfe  from  the  im- 
piety of  the  Epicureans:  in  many  things  he  fol- 
lowed Ariflotie;  but  his  favourites,  were  Socrates 

Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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and  Plato,  whofe  memory  he  revered  fohighff/ 
that  he  annually  celebrated  their  birth-days  with 
mnch  folemnity.  Betides  this,  he  applied  him- 
feif with  extreme  diligence  to  collect  not  only  a!! 
books,  but  alfo  all  the  fayings  and  obfervsittontf 
of  wite  men,  which  he  h3d  heard  in  converfation, 
or  had  received  from  others  by  tradition  1  and 
likewile  to  confult  the  records  and  public  inftrtr' 
mctrts  prcferved  fn  cities  which  he  had  vifited  irt 
his  travels.  He  took  a  particular  journey  to  Spar- 
ta, to  fearch  the  archives  of  that  famous  kingdom, 
to  nndcrftand  their  ancient  government,  with  the 
hiftory  of  their  legniators,  kings,  and  ephori.  He 
took  the  fame  methods  with  regard  to  many  other 
commonwealths  j  and  thus  was  enabled  to  leave 
us  in  his  works  fuch  a  rich  cabinet  of  obferva* 
tion  upon  men  and  manners,  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
Montaigne  and  Bayle,  have  rendered  him-the  moft 
valuable  author  of  antiquity.  Few  cirenmftance* 
of  Plutarch's  life  are  known.  According- to  the 
learned  Fabriuius,  he  was  born  nnder  Claudius* 
So  years  after  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  married 
to  a  moft  amiable  woman  of  his  own  native  town, 
whofe  name  was  Ttmoxena,  and  to  whofe  fenfe 
and  virtue  he  bears  the  molt  affectionate  teftimo- 
ny  in  bis  moral  works.  He  had  fever  a  I  children, 
and  among  them  two  fons;  one  called  Plutmrc ft 
after  himfeif,  the  other  Lampruu  in  memory  of 
his- grandfather.  Lamprias  teems  to  have  inhe- 
rited his  father's  philofophy  ;  and  to  him  we  owr 
the  table  or  catalogue  of  Plutarch's  writings,  and 
perhaps  alfo  his  apophthegms.  He  had  a  ne- 
phew, Scxtus  Chseroneus,  who  taught  the  learned 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
was  much  honoured  by  him.  Some  think,  that 
the  critic  Loncisus  was  of  his  family;  and  A- 
puleius,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Metamorpholes, 
affirms  himfeif  to  be  defcendrd  from  him.  Flu* 
jarcb,  upon  going  to  Rome,  had  a  great  refort  of 
the  Roman  nobility :  for  he  tdls  us  himlelf,  that 
he  was  fo  taken  up  in  giving  lectures  on  pbilofo- 
phy to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that  he  had  not 
lime  to  make  himfeif  matter  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
He  was  feveral  times  at  Rome,  and  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Soflius  Senecio,  a  worthy  man, 
who  had  been  four  times  cooful,  and  to  whom 
Plutarch  has  dedicated  many  of  his  lives.  But 
his  chief  object  in  thefc  journeys,  was  to  fearch 
the  records  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  public  libra- 
ries. Suidas  fays  he  wa.v intruded  alfo  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  the  empire,  du- 
ring his  residence  in  the  metropolis.  "  Plutarch 
(fays  he)  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  beftow- 
ed  asi.him  the  confular  ornaments,  and  caufed  an 
edict  to  be  pafled,  that  the  magiftratcs  or  officers 
of  IUyria  fhould  do  nothing  in  that  province  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  approbation/'  It  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  that  Trajan,  a  private  man  when 
Plutarch  firft  came  to  Rome,  was,  among  other  no- 
bility, one  of  his  auditors;  that  this  wife  emperor 
afterwards  made  ufe  of  him  in  his  councils.  Much 
indeed  of  the  happinefs  of  his  reign  has  been  im- 
puted to  Plutarch.  Fabricius  aflerts  that  he  was  , 
Trajan's  preceptor,  and  that  be  was  raifed  to  the 
conluiar  dignity  by  him,  and  made  procurator  of 
Greece  in  his  old  age  by  Adrian.  The  defire  of 
vising  his  native  country  prevailed  with  him  at 
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length  to  leave  Italy;  and  at  his  return  he  was  new  French  Calendar;  commencing  January 
unanimouily  chofen  archon  of  Chxronea,  and  Toon   and  endi-nz  February  18   See  Calendar,  §  5. 


after  admitted 


into  the  number  of  the  Delphic 


•  PLUVIOUS.   See  Pluvial,  §  x. 
Apollo's  pricfts.   Fabricius  fays  he  died  in  the      PLUVIUS,  a  furname  of  Jupiter.  He 
5th  year  of  Adrian,  aged  70.  His  works  have  been  voked  by  that  name  among  the  Romans 


divided  into  Lives  and  Morals.  He  has  been  juftly 
eftccmed  for  bis  fine  fenfe  and  learning,  for  his 
integrity,  and  for  a  certain  air  of  goodnefs  which 
appears  in  all  his  fc'orks.  His  aim  was  to  inftruct 
and  charm  the  mind  ;  and  in  this  none  ever  went 
beyond  him.    Of  his  moral  writings  it  is  to  be 


the  earth  was  parched  up  by  continued  heat,  m 
want  of  rain.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  . 
the  capttol. 

*  PLY.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]    1.  Bent  ;  tor 
form ;  call ;  biafs.— The  late  learners  canoe: 
well  take  the  ply.  Baeon.    2.  Plait ;  fold. — T 


regretted  that  we  have  no  elegant  Englifli  tranfla.  rugae  01  plirs  ot  the  inward  coat  of  the  ft  ore  i 

lion.    Even  his  Lives  were  chiefly  known  to  the  detain  the  -,'timent  in  the  ftomach.  ArbuthmoS. 

Shglilh  reader  by  a  mifcrable  vcrfion,  till  a  new  (1.)  *  To  Ply.  v.  a.  [pln-n,  to  work  at  2.1 

one  executed  with  fidelity  and  fpirit  was  prcfentcd  thing,  old  Dutch.    Junius  aril  Sli/mer.]    1.  1 

to  the  Dublic  by  the  Langhornes  in  1770.  work  on  any  thing  clolely  and  importunately  .- 

PLUTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily.  Ge.  The  wound's  great  author  clofe  at  h±i 

PLUTO,  in  Pagan  worihip,  the  king  of  the  provokes 


infernal  regions,  was  the  Ion  of  S-tturn  and  Ops, 
and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  a:ul  Neptune.  This 
deitv,  finding  himfj'f  childlcis  aud  unmarried, 
mounted  his  ch.iriot  to  vifif  the  world;  and 
arriving  in  Sicily,  fell  in  love  with  Proferpine, 
whom  he  faw  gathering  flowers  with  her  com- 
panions in  the  valley  of  Enna,  near  mount  iEtn.i  ; 
wlien,  forcing  her  into  his  chariot,  he  drove  her 
to  the  river  Chemarusr  through  which  he  opened 
himfelf  a  pafiage'back-  to  the  realms  of  night. 
See  Ceris  and  Proshrimme.   Pluto  is  ufuaHy 


IlisXJijt,  and  pUss  him  with  redoubled  ftrok* 

J}ryd: 

The  hero  from  afar 
Pius,  him  wi;h  darts  and  (tones.  Drydn 
2.  To  employ  with  diligence;  to  keep  bufy  ;  1 
fct  on  work.— 

Her  gentle  wit  flic  plies 
To  teach  them  truth.  Spem/r 
—He  returned  his  pen  too,  and  plied  it  as  bar. 
Fell.— 

They  their  legs  plied.  Hudiira 


Tfprefentcd  ift  an  ebony  chariot  drawn  by  four  —He  who  plies  all  means  and  opportunities  - 

black  horfts;  fometimes  holding  a  fecptre,  to  fearch  of  truth,  may  reft  upon  the  judgment  t 

denote  hifl  power ;  at  others  a  wand,  with  which  his  confciencc  to  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guiie 

he  drives  away  the  ghofts ;  and  at  others,  fome  South.--' 

keys,  tb  fignify  that  he  had  the  keys  of  death.  The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  fhattered  oan 

Homer  obferves,  that  his  helmet  had  the  quality  of  To  ncareit  land.  Dryda 

rendering  the  wearer  invifible,  and  that  Minerva  —I  have  plied  my  needle  thefe  fifty  years.  SpcZ 


borrowed  it  in  order  to  be  concealed  from  Mars 
when  flie  fought  againft  the  Trojans.  Pluto  was 
greatly  revered  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  erected  temples  and  altars' to  him.  To  this 
god  facrifices  were  offered  in  the  night,  and  it  was 
not  lawful  to  offer  them  by  day. 

PLUTUS,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the  god  of  riches. 
He  was"  Teprcfented  as  appearing  lame  when  he 
approached,  and  with  wings  at  his  departure;  to 
wow  the  difficulty  of  airlaQing  wealth,  and  the 
of 


To  pracWc  diligently. 
He  ftetnly  bade  him  other  bufinefs  ply.  Spn 
Keep  houfe,  and  ply  his  book.  SU> 
Then  commune  how  they  bell  nay  pfy 
Their  growing  work.  JViixs 
Their  bloody  talk  unwearied  (till  they  pi}. 

,  To  folicit  importunately.— 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  tf* 
marble.  Sdei 
He  plus  thedukeat  morning  and  at  night.  Sid 
— Wholoever  has  any  thing  of  David's  piety  wi 

'  grace  wiii 


uncertainty  of  its  enjoyment.  He  was  alio 
frequently  reprefenled  blind,  tolhow  that  he 

often  bellowed  his  favours  on  the  mod  unworthy,  be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of 
and  left  in  necefiity  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  fuch  like  acknowledgments.  South. 
merit.  (*.)  *  To  Ply.  v.  n.    x.  To  work,  or  ois 

(1.)  *  PLUVIAL.  Pluvious. adj.  [from  pluvt'at  fcrvice.— He  was  forced  to  ply  in  tbc 
Latin.]  Rainy ;  relating  to  rain. — The  fungous 
parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles  only  fignifieth 
a  moift  and  pluvious  air  about  them.  Brotvn. 

(*.)  •  Pluvial,  n.f.  [pluvial,  Fr.}  A  prielt's 
cope.  Amfvjortb. 
PLUV1ALIS.  See  Charadxius,  N°  9. 
it.)  PLUV1ERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Pure  and  Loire,  and  ci-devant 
province  of  Beauce,  20  miles  N.  of  Orleans.  Lon. 
s>  o.  E.   Lat.  48.  14.  N. 
(».)  Pluvikrs.   See  Pfthiv-ifrs. 
PLUVIGNER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

N.  of  Auray,  and 


porter.  Speflator.   a.  To  go  in  hafte.— 

Thither  he  plies  undaunted.  Xiiitx- 

3.  To  bufy  one's  felf.— 
A  bird  new  made,  about  the  bank*  ft»e  /L*. 

4.  '[PHer,  Fr.]  To  bend.-The  willow  plied  a* 
gave  way  to  the  guft.  VEJiretnge* 

(1.)  *  PLYERS.  »./.   See  Pliers. 
(1.)  Plykrs,  In  fortification,  a  kind  of  bala&r 
ufed  in  railing  or  letting  down  a  draw-br»c\tf 
Tbcy  confift  of  two  timber  levers,  twice  as  k*> 
as  the  bridge  they  lift,  joined  together  by  otV 
partmeot  of  Morbihan ;  6  miles  N.  of  Auray,  and  timbers  formed  together  in  the  form  of  a  St 
t.;, {  E.  of  Orii  nt.  Andrew's  crofs  to  counterpoife  them.  They 

"PLUVIOSE.  (Fr.  i.te.  Rainy,]  the  5th  month  fupported  by  two  upright  jambs,  on  which  ttft 
of  the  year,  and  the  ad  month  of  winter,  is  the  fwing;  and  tbe  bridge  is  raifcd  or  let  down  t  < 
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eans  of  chains  joining  the  ends  of  the  plyera  mayor's  kitchen.  There  is  a  charity. fchool  in 

k!  bridge.  Plymouth,  four  hofpitals,  and  a  workhoufe,  in  ill 

PLYING,  pert.  *./.  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the  which ioopoorchildrenai^clothed.Wjandtauglu; 

5t  of  making,  or  endeavouring  to  make,  a  pro-  and  there  are  two  printing  houfes.  To  one  of  the 

'efs  agiiinft  the  direction  of  the  wind.   Hence  a  hofpitals  Colonel  Jory  gave  a  charity  for  12  pour 

itp  that  advances  well  in  her  courfe  in  this  widows,  and  a  mace  worth  isol.  to  he  carried 

l.inntfr  of  failing,  is  faid  to  he  a  good  plycr.  before  the  mayor,  and  fix  goad  bells,  valued 

ee  Bbating,  Pitching,  and  Tacking,  rool.  to  Charles- Church.   In  the  entrance  of  rhe 

PLYM,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifts  in  De-  bay  lies  the  famous  Eddyftonc  rock.  (See  Eo- 

Dnfhire;  becomes  a  navigable  river  at  Plymouth,  dystone  rocks.)  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

idT  falls  into  Plymouth  Sound,  a  little  below  the  French  landed,  and  burnt  part  of  the  town, 

'lymouth.  but  were  foon  repulfSd  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  earl 

(x.)  PLYMOUTH,  a  town  of  Devonmire,  about  of  Devon.   In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  French 

IS  miles  from  London,  between  the  rivers  Plym  landed  again,  and  burnt  600  houfes.  Between 

id  Tamar,  juft  before  they  fall  into  the  Britifti  this  town  and  the  fea  is  a  hill  called  the  Haw, 

hannel.   From  a  mere  fifhing  village,  it  has  which  has  a  delightful  plain  on  the  top,  having  a 

ecome  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  county;  pleafant  profpect  all  round  it,  and  a  good  land- 

nd  ia  one  of  the  chief  magazines  in  the  kingdom,  mark  for  the  ufe  of  mariners    The  lift  of  parlia- 

a  account  of  its  port,  which  is  one  of  the  fafeft  tnent  men  for  this  borough,  formerly  divided  into 

1  England,  and  which  is  fo  large  as  to  be  able  two  parts,  by  the  names  of  Sutton-Valtort  and 

a  contain  xooo  faiL   It  is  defended  by  feveral  Button-Prior,  commenced  the  16th  of  Edward  L 

iffcrent  forts,  mounting  nearly  300  guns;  of  and  continued  to  the  14th  of  Edward  III.  after 

vhich  the  chief  is  the  Royal  Citadel,  cre&ed  in  which  we-find  no  return  made  for  it  till  the  *oth 

he  reign  of  Charles  II.  oppoHte  to  St  Nicholas  of  Henry  VI.  when  the  privilege  was  renewed, 

(land,  which  is  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  On  the  Haw  is  a  fort,  which  at  once  awes  the 

nd  contains  a  large  ftorc-houfe  and  five  regular  town,  and  defends  the  harbour.   Here  is  a  ferry 

taXKons.    In  time  of  war,  the  outward  bound  over  the  Tamar,  called  Cromwell,  or  Crirable 

ronvoya  generally  rendezvous  at  Plymouth,  and  PafTage,  the  W.  fide  of  which  is  called  Weftone 

lomeward  bound  (hips  generally  put  in  to  Houfe,  and  is  in  Devonfhire,  'hough  moft  of  the 

irovide  pilots  up  the  Channel.   It  is  alfo  a  great  parilh  wherein  it  ftands  is  in  Cornwall.   In  April 

>lace  of  refort  for  men  of  war  that  are  wind-  1759.  the  parliament  granted  15,159!.  for  the 

mund.    The  mouth  of  the  Tamar  is  called  Ham-  better  fortifying  the  town  and  dock  <  >f  Plymouth ; 

lox,e  (fee  HamoaZtE),  and  that  of  the  Plym,  Cat-  which  was  vifited  by  George  III.  with  the  Queen, 

.vat br,  which  are  both  commanded  by  the  &c.  in  Auguft  1789.   Lon.  4.  15.  W.   Lat.  50. 

:aftle  on  St  Nicholas  Ifland.   About  two  miles  *6.  N. 

;tp  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  there  are  four  docks,  (*•)  Plymouth,  a  maritime  county  of  Maffa- 

:wo  of  which  were  built  in  the  reign  of  William  chufetts,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Norfolk,  E.  by 

(II.  one  wet,  and  the  other  dry,  and  two  which  Cape  Cod  Bay,  SE.  by  Barn  ft  able  county,  S.  by 

aave  been  built  fince.   They  have  every  conve-  Buzzard's  Bay,and  3  W.  and  W.  by  Briftol.  It  is  3y 

siency  for  building  or  repairing  (hips,  and  one  of  miles  long,  ai  broad,  and  contained  4140  houfes, 

them  is  hewn  out  of  a  mine  of  (late,  and  lined  and  29,535  citizens,  in  1795.   It  is  divided  into 

with  Portland  ftone.  This  town  has  a  confiderable  J5  townlhips,  and  abounds  with  iron  ore,  which 

pilchard  fiihery,  and  carries  on  an  ex  ten  five  has  given  rife  to  numerous  manufactures.  In  this 

trade  with  Newfoundland  and  the  Straits.  There  and  the  adjoining  county  of.  Briftol,  there  are  40 

is  a  cuftomhoufe  in  it;  and  though  there  are  two  "furnaces,  so  forges,  7  flitting  and  rolling  mills; 

churches,  befides  feveral  meeting-houfes,  yet  each  befides  an  incredible  number  of  (hops  for  the 

church  has  fo  large  a  cure  of  fouls,  that  the  parifli  manufacture  of  nails  and  other  articles  in  fmithery. 

clerks  were  till  very  lately  in  deacon's  orders,  to  Thefe  produce  annually  about  j8oo  tons  of  iron 


enable  them  to  perform  all  the  offices.  The 
feat  rcnls  are  given  to  the  poor.  The  lecturers 
are  chofen  triennally  by  the  corporation,  which 
was  conftituted  by  Henry  VI.  and  co»G(b  of  a 
mayor,  i»  aldermen,  and  24  common  couaolmen. 
The  mayor  is  elected  by  a  jury  of  36  perfons, 
chofen  by  four  others,  two.of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  other  two 
by  the  common  council.  There  is  alfo  a  recorder, 
and  a  town  clerk,  whofe  place  is  very  profitable. 


wares  ;  as  fpades,  (hovels,  faws,  fcythes,  cannon- 
balls,  fire-arms,  bells,  cards  nail#,  Sec. 

(3.)  Plymouth,  a  fea  port  town,  and  capital 
of  the  above  county.  It  is  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  firft  fettlement  in  New  England,  and  for 
having  had  the  firft  place  of  worfhip.  It  is  fea  ted 
at  the  fouth  end  of  Plymouth  Bay.  hs  exports 
in  1794  amounted  to  35,361  dollars.  Lon.  70. 10. 
W.  Lat.  41.58.  N. 
(4.)  Plymouth,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  in 


The  town  confifts  of  four  di  virions,  which  were  Litchfield  county, 

anciently  governed  by  four  captains,  each  of  (5O  Plymouth,  a  port  town  of  New  Hamp- 

whom  had  three  conftablcs  under  htm.   It  is.vcll  (hire,  in  Grafton  county,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 

fupplied  with  frelh  water,  which  was  brought  Pemigewaflet,  at  the  mouth  of  Baker's  river,  45 

from  the  diftance  of  feven  miles,  by  Sir  Francis  miles  N.  of  Concord.   It  has  a  court-houfe  and 

Drake,  a  native  of  the  town.   The  to'l  of  the  congregational  church,  and  contained  6»5  citizens 

markets,  and  of  the  cotton,  yarn,  Jfcc.  with  the  in  1795.   It  is  71  miles  N\V.  of  Portfinouth,  and 

Erofit  of  the  mil!,  which  is  vr.y  confiderable,  463  or  Philadelphia.   Lon.  2.  28.  E.  of  that  city, 

slongs  to  the  corporation,  as  do  the  revenues  of  Lat.  4  V  46.  N. 

Ac  (rumbles,  which  are  farmed  out  for  I  ho  H."  Plymouth,  a  pott  town  of  N.  Carolina, 
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on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Roanoke,  5  miles  above  its  it  was  observed  was  looked  upon  as  unfortunate 

mouth;  aj  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Edenton,  and  46*  and  inaufpicioua ;  and  therefore  no  perfon  was 

jSW.  of  Philadelphia.  Loiu  1.  58.  W.  of  that  city,  permitted  to  appear  in  the  temples,  as  they  were 

Lat.  35.  51.  N.  purpofely  furrounded  with  ropes.-  The  arrival  of 

(7.)  Plymouth,  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the  Alcibiades  in  Athens  that  day,  was  thought  very 

W.  bank  of  the  Seneca,  on  a  gentle  declivity,  i»  unfortunate;  but  the  fuccefsthat  ever  after  attend- 

tniles  6E.  of  Geneva.  ed  him  proved  it  to  be  otberwifc.  It  was  cuftom- 

(8,  9.)  Plymouth,  two  townfhips  of  Pennfyl-  ary  at  this  feftival  to  hear  in  proceffion  a  clufter 

vania  ;  the  one  in  Luzerne,  and  the  oiher  in  of  figs;  which  intimated  the  progrefj  of  cmliza- 

Montgomcry  counties.  tion  among  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  eartb,  as 

(10.)  Plymouth,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola,  near  figs  ferved  them  for  food  after  they  had  begun  to 

Jeremie.  diflike  acorns. 

(11.)  Plymouth,  a  town  of  Tobago.  *  PNEUMATIC AL.  \  adj.,  [»»ru^i»u><,  from 

(11.)  Plymouth  Bay,  a  bay  of  MafTachufetts,  *  PNEUMAT1CK.  J  ™v*«.]  1.  Moved  by 

on  the  coaft  of  Plymouth  county*  41  miles  SE.  of  wind  ;  relative  to  wind.— I  fell  upon  the  making 

Bofton.  of  pneumatical  trials.  Boyle. — That  the  air  near 

(13.)  Plymouth  Sound,  a  found  on  the  coaft  the  furface  of  the  earth  will  expand  itfclf,  when 

of  Devonfhire,  below  Plymouth.  the  preiTure  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  is  taken 

PLYMPTON,  a  townlhip  of  MafTachufetts,  in  off,  may  be  feen  in  the  experiments  made  by  Boyle 

Plymouth  county,  45  miles  SE.  of  Bofton  ;  con-  in  h\s  pneumatic  engine.  Locke. — 

Gaining  956  citizens  in  1795.  They  with  pneumatic  engine  ceafelefs  draw. 

PIYMTREE,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  E.  of  Philips. 

Bradninch.  a.  Confifting  of  fpirit  or  wind. — All  folid  bodies 

PLYNLIMMON.    See  Plimlimmon,   and  confift  of  parts pneumaiual and  tangible ;  the  pneu- 

Bnowdon.  mat'ual  fubftance  being  in  fome  bodies  the  native 

PLYNTERIA,  a  Grecian  feftival  in  honour  of  fpirit  of  the  body,  and  in  others  plain  air  that  is 

Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who  received  from  gotten  in.  Bacon. — The  race  of  all  things  here  is, 

Che  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name  of  Aglauros.  to  extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be  more  pntunm. 

The  word  is  derived  from  »xv.n»,  lavare%  becaufe  tical  and  rare;  and  not  to  retrograde  from  pneu- 

jduring  the  folemnity  they  undnfTed  the  ftatue  of  mutual  to  that  which  is  denfe.  1 
of  the  goddefs,and  wafhed  it.  The  day  on  which 
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DF.riNiTious  or  the  Science. 

PNEUMATICKS  is  thus  defined  and  illuftratcd 
by  Dr  Johnfon : 
*  Pneumaticks.  n./.  [pneumatiqut,  Fr.  *»iu«a.] 
1.  A  branch  or  mechanics,  which  confiders  the 
doctrine  of  the  air,  or  law6  according  to  which 
that  fluid  is  condenfed,  rarified,  or  gravitates. 
fiarrh.  %.  In  the  fchools,  the  doctrine  of  fpiri- 
;ual  fubftanees,  as  Gad,  angels,  and  the  fouls  of 
men  Did. 

The  word  Pkevmatics,  in  its  original  mean- 
jng,  cxprcfFes  a  quality  of  air,  or  move  properly 
pf  bit  aJh  ;  but  is  ufually  extended  to  the  ftutly  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  all  elaltic  or  fcnlibly 
pomprcffible  fluids;  as  thejterm  Hydrostatics 
is  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  f;;ch  bodies  as  intcreft  us  by  their  llu;dity 
pr  liquidity  c;ily. 

The  ad  definition,  given  above  by  Dr  Johnson, 
is  rather  reftricled  t  j  the  fciencc  ot  the  intellectual 
phenomena,  and  is  other  wife  cuprciTcd  by  the 
term,  l;Mi'M  atolos-JY. 

Tin*  Iuveftigatiou  of  the  nature,  principles,  and 
proper  I  ic>  of  Am,  is  therefore  the  chief  ohjrCt  of 
thi*  fcieuce ;  and  the  practical  application  of 
tin  fc  to  the  invention  and  improvement  of  various 
cnpnn,  fox  phjlofophical  experiments,  its  princi- 
pal ufe. 

Sfcr.  I.   Of  s'nf  F*opERTrts  of  Air. 
'i'V*  properties  of  Am,  that  imnivnfc  fluid, 


upon  which  not  only  all  animal  and  vegetable 
lite,  but  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature  de- 
pend, have  of  late  very  much  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers.  And  their  fuccefs  has  been 
proportionate  to  their  induftry  and  exertions. 
Numbrrlefs  properties  and  phenomena  have  been 
difcovered  in  this  fluid,  Of  the  cxiQence  of  which 
the  ancients  had  not  the  moft.  diftant  concep- 
tion. 

Thefe  properties  may  in  general  be  divided  in- 
to two  great  dalles,  Chemical  and  Mechanical.  Of 
thefe  the  former  are  largely  treated  of  under  the 
fciences  of  Aerology,  Chemistry,  and  Mf- 
teorolocy  ;  as  well  as  under  the  detached  arti- 
cles, Air,  Atmosphere,  Evaporation,  Fixed 
Air,  Fluidity,  Gas,  Hydrogene,  Nitrogen  t, 
OxvotN,  Wind,  Sec.  Sec.  The  latter,  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  Air,  belong  properly, 
thor.gh  not  exclufively,  to  the  fciencc  of  Pneu- 
matics. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  air,  the 
iivjK  ftrikirg  are  its  El.ijliaty  and  ComprrJjjMty- 
See  Elastic,  §  5;  and  Elasticity,  jj  »,  4. 
Many  other  bodies  have  fome.  degree  of  .thefe 
properties,  but  in  air  they  are  efftntial  charatstr* 
tjlics.  Water,  oP,  mercuty,  and  other  fluids,  are 
compreffible,  but  the  degrees  of  compreffibility 
they  pofTefs  are  not  their  ditlitiguifhing  character- 
In  air  it  is  otherwife;  for  in  tbi*  fluid  eiafticity 
and  compreffibility  appear  in  their  moft  umple 
form,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  mechanical 
afi'ettipu  of  matter  wbatfocrer,  except  giavily.  ^ 
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Of-^l  ^w  .Smfibly  compreffible  fluids,  there- 
fore,  ai*  is  the  moft  familiar,  was  the  firft  ftudied, 
and  the  mbft  minutely  examined.  -  It  ha*  ac- 
cordingly been  generally  taken  as  the  example  of 
their  mechanical  properties,  while  tm»fe  mecha- 
nical- properties  which  are  peculiar  to  any  of  them, 
and  therefore  charaiteriftic,  have  tii'ualiy  been 
treated  as  an  appendix  to  the  generar  fcicnoe  of 
pneumatics* 

By  mechanical  properties*  we  mean  fuch  as  pro- 
duce, or  are  connected  with,  fenfible  changes  of 
motion,  and  which  indicate  theprefence  and  agen- 
cy of  noving  or  mechanical  powers.  They  are 
therefore  the  fubject  of  mathematical  difcuflion  ; 
admitting  of  mcafure,  number,  and  direction,  no- 
tions purely  mathematical. 

In  common  languge,  a  vcffel  is  faid  to  be 
empty  when  the  water,  or  other  fluid  which  it  con- 
tained, is  poured  out  of  it.  Take  a  cylindrical 
glafs  jar,  having  a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom  ;  and 
having  hopped  this  hole,  fill  the  jar  with  water, 
and  then  pour  out  the  water,  leaving  the  glafs 
empty,  -in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word^ 
Now,  throw  a  bit  of  cqtk,  or  any  light  body,  on 
the  furface  of  water  in  a  cittern  :  cover  this  with 
the  glafs  jar  held  in  the  hand  with  its  bottom  up- 
wards, and  move  it  downwards,  keeping  it  all  the 
while  in  an  upright  pofitinn.  The  cork  will  con- 
tinue to  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
infide  of  the  glafs,  and  will  moft  diftinctly  fhow 
whereabouts  that  furface  is.  it  will  thus  be  feen, 
that  the  water  within  the  glafs  has  its  furface 
coufiderably  lower  than  that  of  the  furrou tiding 
water  ;  and  however  deep  we  immerge  the  glafs, 
we  (hall  find  that  the  water  will  never  rife  in  the 
in  Tide  of  it  fo  aa  to  fill  it.  If  plunged  to  the 
depth  of  32  feet,  the  water  will  only  half  fill  it ; 
and  yet  the  acknowledged  laws  of  hydrolbtics 
fell  us,  that  the  water  would  fill  the  glafs  if  there 
were  nothing  to  hinder  it.  There  is  therefore 
fomething  already  within  the  glafs  which  prevents 
the  water  from  getting  into  it ;  manifefting  in  this 
manner  the  moft  diftinctive  .property  of  matter, 
viz.  the  hindering  other  matter  from  occupying 
t!ic  fame  place  at  the  fame  time..  . 

In  this  fituation  of  matters,  pull  the  (topper 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the 
water  will  inftantly  rife  in  the  infide  of  the  jar, 
and  Hand  at  an  equal  height  within  and  without. 
This  is  juftly  afctibed  to  the  efcape  through  the 
hole  of  the  matter  which  formerly  obftructed  the 
entry  of  the  water :  for  if  the  hand  be  held  before 
hole,  a  puff  will  be  diftinctly  felt,  or  a  feather 
d  there  will  be  blown  afide ;  indicating  in  this 
manner  that  what  prevented  the  entry  of  the 
water,  and  now  cfcapes,  poflefTes  another  charac- 
terise property  of  matter,  impulfive  forte*  The 
materiality  1$  concluded  from  this  appearance,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the  materiality  of  water  is 
concluded  from  the  impulfe  of  a  jet  from  a  pipe. 
We  alfo  lee  the  mot  ility  of  the  formerly  pent  up, 
and  now  liberated,  Jubilance,  in  confequence  of 
external  prcfluxe,  viz.  the  prclfureof  the  furround- 
«ig  water. 

If  we  take  a  fnaooth  cylindrical  tube,  fhut  at 
oae  end,  and  fit  a  plug  to  its  open  end,  fo  as  to 
I'ide  along  it,  but  fo  tightly  as  to  prevent  all  paf- 
<*Z*  by  its  fides ;  and  ?f  the  plug  be  well  foaked 
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in  greafe,  we  fhall  find  that  no  force  whatever  can 
pu(h  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  robe.  There  is* 
therefore  fomething  within  the  tube  preventing  by 
its  impenetrability  the  entry  of  the  plug,  and  there- 
fore poflelling  this  characteristic  of  matter.  In 
like  manner,  if,  after  ha\ing  opened  a  pair  of 
common  bellows,  we  fhut  up  the  nozzle  and 
valve  hole,  and  try  to  bring  the  boards  together, 
we  find  it  impoffible.  There  is  fomething  in- 
cluded which  prevents  this,  in  the  fame  manner 
a*  if  the  lwllows  were  filled  with  wool :  but  on 
opening  the  nozzle,  we  can  cafily  fhut  them,  viz. 
by  expelling  this  fomething  ;  and  if  the  compref- 
fion  is  forcible,  the  fomething  will  ifiue  with  con- 
fiderable  force,  and  very  fenfibly  impel  any  thing 
in  its  way. 

People  are  apt  to  think,  that  we  move  about 
without  any  obftruction ;  but  if  we  endeavour  to 
move  a  large  fan  with  rapidity,  a  very  fenfible 
hinderance  is  perceived,  and, that  a  very  fenfible 
force  muft  be  exerted ;  and  a  fenfible  wind  is ' 
produced,  which  will  agitate  the  neighbouring 
bodies.  It  is  therefore  juftly  concluded  that  the 
motion  is  poffible  only  in  confequence  of  having 
driven  this  obftructing  fubftaoce  out  of  the  way; 
and  that  this  impenetrable,  refifting,  moveable, 
impelling  fubftance,  is  matter.  We  perceive  the 
perfevcrance  of  this  matter  in  its  ftate  of  reft 
when  we  wave  a  fan,  in  the  fame  manner  that  wc 
perceive  the  inertia  of  water  when  we  move  a 
paddle  through  it.  The  effects  of  wind  in  im- 
pelling our  fhips  and  mills,  in  tearing  up  trees, 
and  overturning  buildings,  are  equal  indications 
of  its  perfevcrance  in  a  ftate  of  motion. 

This  matter,  when  at  reft,  we  call  Aia  ;  and 
when  in  motion,  Wind.  Air,  therefore,  is  a  ma- 
terial fluid  ;  a  fluid,  becaufe  its  parts  are  eafily 
moved,  and  yield  to  the  fmalleft  inequality  of 
preffure. 

Air  poffeffes  feveral  other  of  the  very  general, 
though  not  efiential  properties  of  matter.  It  is 
heavy.  This  might  be  proved,  1.  from  the  gra- 
vity of  the  furrounding  atmosphere,  which 
conftantly  accompanies  our  globe  in  its  circuit 
around  the  fun  :  a.  from  its  power  in  fupporting 
the  clouds  and  vapours,  which  conftantly  Boat  ia 
it :  3.  From  various  familiar  experiments ;  fuch. 
as  the  following :  If  we  ftop  the  aid  of  a  fyringe 
after  its  pi  (ton  has  been  preffed  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  then  attempt  to  draw  up  the  pifton,  wc 
fhall  find  a  confidcrable  force  neceffary,  viz,  a- 
bout  15  or  j  6  pounds  for  every  fquare  inch  of 
the  fection  of  the  fyringe.  Exerting  this  force* 
we  can  draw  up  the  pifton  to  the  top,  and  we 
can  hold  it  there ;  but  the  moment  we  ceafe  act- 
ing, the  pifton  rufhesdown  and  (hikes  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  called  a  faction,  as  we  feel  fomething 
as  it  were  drawing  in  the  pifton  ;  but  it  is  really 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air.  preffing  it  in. 
And  this  obtains  in  every  pofition  of  the  fyringe ; 
becaufe  the  air  is  a  fluid,  and  preffes  in  every  di- 
rection. Nay,  it  preffes  on  the  fyringe  as  well  as 
on  the  pifton  ;  and  if  the  pifton  be  hung  by  its 
ring  on  a  nail,  the  fyringe  requires  force  to  draw 
it  down,  (juft  as  much  as  to  draw  the, pifton,  up); 
and  if  it  be  let  go,  it  will  fpring  up,  uqlefs  loaded 
with  at  lead  15  lb.  for  every  fquare  inch  of  its 
tranfvcrfc  feci  ion. 

4.  But 
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4.  But  the  moft  direct  proof  of  the  weight  of 
the  air  is  had  by  weighing  a  veflel  empty  of  air, 
and  then  weighing  it  again  when  the  air  'has  been 
admitted  i  and  this,  as  it  is  the  molt  obvious  con- 
Sequence  of  its  weight,  has  been  averted  as  long 
ago  as  the  day*  of  Ariftotle.  (See  his  work, 
»«fi  ovfuw,  iv.  4.)  As  a  proof,  take  a  round  veS- 
f«l  A  (fig.  1.  Plate  CCLXXVIII.)  fitted  with  a 
(lop-cock  fi,  and  fyringe  C.  Fill  the  whole  with 
water,  and  prefs  the  pifton  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Syringe.  Then  keeping  the  cock  open,  and  hold- 
ing the  veffel  upright,  with  the  Syringe  under- 
inoft,  draw  down  the  pifton.  The  water  will 
follow  it  by  its  weight,  and  leave  part  of  the  vef- 
fcl  empty.  Now  (hut  the  cock,  and  again  pufh 
up  the  pifton  to  the  bottom  of  the  fyringe ;  the 
-water  elcapes  through  the  pifton  valve,  as  will  be 
explained  afterwards:  then  opening  the  cock,  and 
again  drawing  down  the  pifton,  more  water  will 
come  out  of  the  veflel.  Repeat  this  operation  till 
all  the  water  have  come  out.  Shut  the  cock,  un 
fcrew  the  fyringe,  and  weigh  the  veflel  very  accu- 
rately. Now  open  the  cock,  and  admit  the  air, 
and  weigh  the  veflel  again,  it  will  be  found 
heavier  than  before,  and  this  additional  weight  is 
the  weight  of  the  air  which  (ills  it ;  and  It  will  be 
found  to  be  513  grains,  about  an  ounce  and  a 
fifth  avotrdupoife  for  every  cubic  foot  that  the 
veflel  contains.  Now,  fince  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
would  weigh  1000  ounces,  this  experiment  would 
fliow  that  water  is  about  840  times  heavier  than 
sir.  The  mo  ft  accurate  judgment  of  this  kind 
of  which  we  have  met  with  an  account  is  that  re- 
corded by  Sir  George  Shuckbourgb,  in  the  67th 
vol.  of  tbe  Phihf.  Tranf.  p.  560.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  when  the  air  is  of  the  temperature 
53,  and  the  barometer  ftands  at  39$  inches,  the 
air  is  836  times  lighter  than  water.  But  the  ex- 
periment is  not  fuiceptible  of  Sufficient  accuracy 
for  determining  the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  air.  Its  weight  is  very  Small :  and  the  veflel 
muft  be  ftrong  and  heavy,  fo  as  to  overload  any 
balance  that  is  fufficiently  nice  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

To  prevent  this  the  whole  may  be  weighed  in 
water,  firft  loading  the  veflel  fo  as  to  make  it 
preponderate  an  ounce  or  two  in  the  water ;  by 
which  means  the  balance  will  be  loaded  only 
with  this  fmalt  preponderance.  But  even  in  this 
cafe  there  are  confiderable  fources  of  error,  ari- 
fing  from  changes  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
water  and  other  caufcs.  The  experiment  has  of- 
ten been  repeated  with  this  view,  and  the  air  has 
been  found  at  a  medium  to  be  about  840  times 
as  light  as  water,  but  with  great  variations,  as 
may  be  expected  from  its  very  heterogeneous 
nature. 

Such  is  the  refult  of  the  experiment  fuggefted 
by  Ariftotle,  evidently  proving  the  weight  of  the 
air ;  and  yet  the  Peripatetics,  who  profefled  to  fol- 
low his  diQates*  uniformly  refufed  it  this  proper- 
ty. It  was  a  matter  long  debated  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  17th  century.  The  reafon  was, 
that  Ariftotle,  with  that  indiftinctnefs  and  incon- 
fiftency  perceptible  in  all  his  Writings  which  re- 
late to  matters  of  faft  and  experience,  affigns  a 
different  caufe  to  many  phenomena  which  any 
man  would  afcribe  to  the  weight  of  the  air.  Of 
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this  kind  is  the  rife  of  water  in  pumps  and  fy- 
phons,  which  all  the  Peripatetics  had  for  ages 
afcribed  to  Something  which  they  called  nature** 
abhorrence  of  a  void.  Ariftotle  had  aflerted,  that 
all  nature  was  full  of  being,  and  that  nature  ab- 
horred a  void.  He  adduces  many  facts,  in  which 
it  appears,  that  if  not  impoffible,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  requires  great  force,  to  produce  a  fpace 
void  of  matter.  When  the  operation  of  pomps 
and  Syphons  came  to  be  known,  the  philofopbers 
of  Europe  (who  had  all  embraced  the  Peripatetic 
doctrines)  found  in  this  fancied  horror  of  a fancied 
mind,  a  ready  Solution  of  the  phenomena ;  and 
under  this  prejudice  were  Satisfied  with  very  Su- 
perficial reasoning  on  the  fubjed. 

Galileo  was  the  firft  who  afcribed  this  to  the 
weight  of  the  air.  Many  before  him  had  Suppo- 
sed air  heavy ;  and  thus  explained  the  difficulty 
of  raiGng  the  board  of  bellows,  or  the  pifton  of  a 
fyringe,  &c.  But  he  diftindly  applies  to  this  al- 
lowed weight  of  the  air  all  the  confequences  of 
hydroftatical  laws ;  for  thefe  reaSons:  Tbe  heavy 
air  refts  on  the  water  in  the  cittern,  and  prefles  it 
with  its  weight.  It  does  the  fame  with  the  water 
in  the  pipe,  and  therefore  both  are  on  a  level ; 
but  if  the  pifton,  after  being  in  contact  with  the 
Surface  of  the  water,  be  drawn  up,  there  is  no 
longer  any  preffure  on  the  Surface  of  tbe  water 
within  the  pipe ;  for  the  air  now  refts  on  tbe  pif- 
ton only,  and  thus  occafions  a  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing it  up.  The  water  in  tbe  pipe,  therefore,  is  in 
the  fame  Situation  as  if  more  water  were  poured 
into  the  ciftern,  that  is,  as  much  as  would  exert 
the  fame  preffure  on  its  Surface  as  the  air  does. 
In  this  cafe  tbe  water  will  be  preffed  into  the 
pipe,  and  will  raife  up  the  water  already  in  it, 
and  follow  it  till  it  is  equally  high  within  and 
without.  Tbe  fame  preffure  of  the  air  Shuts  the 
valve  £  during  the  deScent  of  the  pifton.  ( See 
Gal.  Difcourfa.) 

He  paid  due  attention  to  the  very  obvious  ob- 
jection, that  if  the  rife  of  tbe  water  was  the  effeel 
of  the  air's  preflure,  it  would  alfo  be  its  meaSure, 
and.  would  be  raifed  and  Supported  only  to  a  cer- 
tain height.  He  directly  Said  fo,  and  adduced 
this  as  a  decisive  experiment.  If  the  horror  of  a 
void  be  the  caufe,  fays  he,  the  water  muft  rife  to 
any  height  however  great ;  but  if  it  be  owing  to 
the  preffure  of  the  air,  it  will  only  rife  till  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  preffure  of  the  air,  according  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  hydrostatics.  And  he  adds,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  pumps  will  not  draw  water  much  above 
40  palms,  although  they  may  be  made  to  propel  h» 
or  to  lift  it  to  any  height. 

In  proof  of  this,  an  experiment  was  made  in 
164a,  after  Galileo's  death,  by  his  zealous  and 
learned  difciple  Torricelli.  He  filled  a  glafa 
tube,  cloSe  at  one  end,  with  mercury;  judging, 
that  if  the  Support  of  the  water  was  owing  to  tbe 
preflure  of  the  air,  and  was  the  meafure  of  this 
preflure,  mercury  would  in  like  manner  be  Sup- 
ported by  it,  and  this  at  a  height  which  was  alfo 
the  meafure  of  tbe  air's  preffure,  and  therefore 
13  times  lefs  than  water.  He  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  his  expectation  verified  in  the  com p it  t eft 
manner.  His  experiment  was  often  repeated,  and 
Soon  became  famous,  exciting  great  coittroverfie* 

amonj 
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among  the  philofophers  about  the  poffibility  of  a 
vacuum. 

This  was  the  era  of  philofophical  ardour ;  to 
which  Galileo's  invention  and  application  of  the 
telefcope  gave  uncommon  rigour.  Difcoverics 
of  the  moft  wonderful  kind  in  the  heavens,  and 
which  required  no  extent  of  previous  knowledge 
to  under  it  ,ind  them,  were  thus  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  perfon  who  could  purchafe  a  fpy-glafs ; 
while  the  high  degree  of  credibility  which  fome 
of  the  difcoveries,  fuch  as  the  phafes  of  Venus 
and  the  rotation  and  fatellitcs  of  Jupiter,  gate  to 
the  Copemican  fyftem,  immediately  fet  the  whole 
body  of  the  learned  in  motion.    Galileo  joined 
to  his  ardour  a  great  extent  of  learning,  particu- 
larly of  mathematical  knowledge  and  found  lo- 
gic, and  was  even  the  firft  who  formerly  united 
mathematics  with  phyfics ;  his  treatife  on  accele- 
rated motion  was  the  firft  fruit  of  this  union.  A- 
bout  164*  and  1644,  many  gentlemen  affociated 
in  Oxford  and  London  for  the  cultivation  of 
knowledge  by  experiment ;  and  before  1655,  all 
the  doctrines  of  hydroftaticsand  pneumaticks  were 
familiar. .  Mr  Boyle  procured  a  coalition  and  cor- 
refpondence  of  thefe  clubs  under  the  name  of  the 
Invifibtr  and  Philcfopbicol  Sodrtj.    In  May  x6t«, 
Mr  Hooke  finimed  for  Mr  Boyle  an  air-pump, 
which  had  employed  him  a  long  time.  He  f peaks 
of  this  as  a  great  improvement  on; -Mr  Book's 
own  pump,  which  he  bad  beefTufmg  fome  timo 
before.   Boyle  therefore  moft  have  invented  his 
air-pump,  and  was  not  indebted  for  It  to  Schot- 
tus's  account  of  Otto  Cue  rick's,  publifhed  in  his 
(Schottus's)  Mechanic*  ¥lydr*ulo-pneumati<!*>  in 
1657.  »*  he  aOerts.   (Tetbrm  Curio/a.J  The 
Koyal  Society  of  London  ardfe  in  1656  from  the 
coalition  of  thefe  clubs,  after  15  years  co-opera- 
tion and  correfpondence.   The  Montroorine  So- 
ciety at  Paris  had  {ubGfted  about  the  fame  time  ; 
for  Pafchal  in  1648  fpeaks  of  the  meeting*  in  the 
Sorbonne  College,  from  which  that  fociety  origi- 
nated.—Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  was  aMb  a  dif- 
tinguilhcd  femmary  of  experimental  philofophy. 
In  Italy,  indeed,  there  had  long  exifted  inftitu- 
tions  of  this  kind.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  church 
government,  aod  the  rcfort  of  «11  expectants  for 
preferment.   The  clergy  were  the  majority  of  the 
learned  in  all  Chriftian  nations,  and  particularly 
of  the  fyftematic  philofophers.   Thus  the  experi- 
ment 8  of  Galileo  and  Tonoelli  were  rapidly  dif- 
fufed  by  perfons  of  ran*,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  by  the  monks. 

Galileo  was  in  fact  the  author  of  the  experi- 
ment when  he  propofed  it  to  bf  made.  Valeria, 
nus  Magnus  owns  himfelf  indebted  to  him  for  the 
principle  and  the  contrivance  of  it.  It  is  neither 
wonderful  that  many  ingenious  men,  of  one  opi- 
nion, and  inftfuded  by  Galileo,  fhould  feparate- 
ly  hit  on  fo  obvious  a  thing ;  nor  that  Torricelli, 
his  immediate  difciple,  his  enthufiaftic  admirer, 
and  who  was  in  the  habits  of  correfponding  with 
him  till  his  death  in  1641,  mould  be  the  firft  to 
put  it  in  practice.  All  now  agree  in  giving  Tor- 
ricelli the  honour  of  the  jirjl  invention ;  and  it 
univcrfally  partes  by  the  name  of  the  Torricxl- 
li an  Experiment.  The  tube  is  called  the 
Torricellian  Tube  ;  and  the  fpace  left  by  the 
mercury  is  called  the  Torriceulias  Vacuum, 
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to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Boyle  in  VACUUM, 
which  is  only  an  extreme  rarefaction.  The  expe- 
riment was  repeated  in  various  forms,  and  with 
apparatus  which  enabled  philofophers  to  examine 
fcveral  effects  which  the  vacuum  produced  on  bo- 
dies expofed  in  It.  This  was  done  by  making  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  terminate  in  a  veffel  of 
fome  capacity,  or  communicate  with  fuch  a  vef- 
fcl,  in  which  were  included  along  with  the  mer- 
cury bodies  on  which  the  experiments  were  to  be 
made.  When  the  mercury  had  run  out,  the 
phenomena  of  thefe  bodies  were  carefully  obferved. 

An  ©bjeclion  was  made  to  the  conclufion  drawn 
from  Torricelli's  experiments,  which  appears  for. 
mrdable.  If  the  Torricellian  tube  be  fufpended 
on  the  arm  of  a  balance,  it  is  found  that  the  conn- 
terpoife  muft  be  equal  to  the  weight  both  of  the 
tube  and  of  the  mercury  it  contains.  This  could 
not  be,  fay  the  objectors,  if  the  mercury  were 
fupported  by  the  air.  It  is  evidently  fupported  by 
the  balance;  and  this  gave  rife  to  another  notion  of 
the  cau fe  different  from  the  peripatetic/^^  vacui ; 
a  fufpenfive  force,  or  rather  attraction,  was  af- 
figned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  But  the 
true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  eafy  and 
fati«fac\ory.  Suppofe  the  mercury  in  the  cittern 
and  tube  to  freexe,  but  without  adhering  to  the 
tube,  fo  that  the  tube  eould  be  freely  drawn  up 
and  down  ;  in  this  cafe*  the  mercury  is  fupport- 
ed by  the  bafe,  without  any  dependence  on  the 
prefTure  of  the  air ;  the  tube  is  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion as  before,  and  the  folid  mercury  performs 
the  office  of  a  pifton  to  this  kind  of  fyringe.  Sup- 
pofe the  tube  thruft  down  till  the  top  of  it  touches 
the  top  of  the  mercury ;  H  is  evident  that  it 
in u (I  be  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the  prefTure  of 
the  external  air,  and  it  is  precifely  fimilar  to  the 
fyringe-  mentioned  above.  The  weight  fuftained 
therefore  by  this  arm  of  the  balance  is  the  weight 
of  the  tube  and  the  downward  prefTure  of  the  at- 
mofphere  on  its  top.  The  curiofity  of  philofo- 
phers being  thus  excited  by  this  very  manageable 
experiment,  it  was  natural  now  to  try  the  origi- 
nal experiment  propofed  by  Galileo.  Accord  - 
ingly Berti  in  Italy,  Pafchal  in  Prance,  and  many 
otbers  in  different  placet,  made  the  experiment 
with  a  tube  filled  with  water,  wine,  oil,  &c.  and 
had  all  with  the  fuccefs  which  might  be  expected  in 
fo  fimple  a  matter:  and  the  doctrine  of  the  weight 
and  prefTure  of  the  air  was  decifively  eftablifhed 
beyond  contradiction  of  doubt,  before  164S. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gravity  and  preffure  of  the 
air  being  thus  eftablifhed  by  the  moft  unexcep- 
tionable evidence,  we  are  entitled  to  affume  it  aa 
a  ftatical  principle,  and  to  affirm  a  priori  all  iti 
legitimate  confequences. 

Hence  we  obtain  an  exact  meafure  of  the  pref- 
fure of  the  atraofphere.  It  is  precifely  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury,  of  wa- 
ter, oil,  &c.  which  it  C3n  fupport ;  and  the  Tor- 
ricellian tube,  or  others  fitted  up  upon  the  fame 
principle,  atc  juflly  termed  baro/copa  and  i.jrtf- 
ptcters  with  refpeft  to  the  air.  Now  water  la 
fupported  at  the  height  of  3a  feet  nearly :  The 
weight  of  the  cohimn  is  exactly  aooo  lb.  avoirdu- 
pois on  every  fquare  foot  of  bafe,  or  13  and  nine 
icths  on  every  fquare  inch.  The  fame  conclu- 
fion very  nearly  may  be  drawn  from  the  columns 
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of  mercury,  which  ia  nearly  19}  inches  high  when  depth  in  water.  The  preflure  is  inftantaneoufly 
in  equilibrium  with  the  preflureof  the  air.  The  dirTiifed  by  means  of  the  incomprefiible  fluids 
mealure  taken  from  the  height  of  a  column  of  with  which  the  parts  are  rilled;  and  it  any  parts 
water,  wine,  fpirits,  and  the  other  fluids  ot  con-  are  filled  with  air  or  other  compreffible  fluids, 
fidcrable  volatility,  is  not  fo  exact  as  that  taken  thefe  are  comprcfled  till  their  elafticity  again  ba- 
frora.  mercury,  oil,  and  the  like.  For  the  vola-  lances  the  prelTurc.  Btfidcs,  all  our  fluids  .are 
tile  fluids  are  converted  by  the  ordinary  heat  of  acquired  flowly  and  gradually  mixed,  with  that 
our  climates  into  vapour  when  the  confining  prcf-  proportion  of  atr  which  tbey  can  difl'olve  or  con- 
fure  of  the  air  is  removed ;  and  this  vjfN>ur,  by  tain.  The  whole  animal  has  mown  up  in  this 
its  elafticity,  -exerts  a  fmall  preflure  on  the  fur-  manner  from  the  firft  vital  atom  of  the  embryo, 
face  of  the  water,  &c.  in  the  pipe,  .andthua  For  fuch  reafoue  -the  preflure  cap  ocean  on  no 
counteracts  a  fmall  part  of  the  external  preflure ;  change  of  fhape  by  fqueexing  together  the  flc si- 
and  therefore  the  column  iupported  by  theTC-  ble  parts;  nor  any  obftruction  by  coraprefiing  the 
maining  preflur*  muft  be  lighter,  that  is,  ihort-  veflels  or  pores.  We  cannot  lay  what  would. be 
cr.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  reclined  fpirits  will  felt  by  a  roan,  were  it  poifible  that  he  could  hare 
not  ft  and  much  higher  than  is  competent  to  a  been  produced  and  grown  tip  in  vacuo,,  and  then, 
weight  of  13  lb.  on  an  inch,  ^he  elaftieity  of -its  fubjecied  to  the  coropreffion.  We  even  knpw 
vapour  balancing  about  T'rof  the  preflure  of  the  that  any  Hidden  and  considerable  change  of  gene- 
air.                                                  .....  ral  preflure  is  very  feverfly  felt.   Perfoos  in  a  di-. 

The  medium, height  of  the.mercufy  iiKthe-ba-  ting-bell  have  been  almoft  kijlod  by  letting- theo* 
rometer  being  19I  inches,  we  fee  that,  the  whole  down  or  drawing  them  uptpofuddenry.:  Jndtaw- 
globe  fuftainsa  preflure  equal  to  the  whole  weight  ing  up,  the  elaftic  matters  within  have  foddeiriy 
of  a  body  of  mercuryvof  ihit.  height;  and  that .ali  fwelied,  and  not : finding  an  immediate  escape- 
bodies  on  its  furfaca  fuAain  a  part  of.  this  in  pro-  have  burft  ..the  veflels.  Dr  Hall*  experienced 
portion  to  their  furfaces.  An  ordinary  fiaed  man  this,  the  blood  jguluiug  out  from  bis  ears  by  the 
fuftains  a  preflure  .of  fevcral  thoufai  >'  pounds,  cxpan '.ion  of  air  contained  in  the  internal  cavities 
How  comes  it'then  that, we. an;  not  feniible  of  a  of  this. organ,  from  which  there  are  but  very  fleo- 
preflure  which  one  fhould  think  enough  to  crUfh  dcbpofljlges,  Jki . .  ,  •  1 
uatogether  ?  This  has  beco  considered  as  a  ftrong  ..Here  a.very.  important  obfervation  recurs:  the 
objection  to  the  preflure  of  the  air,. for  when  a  ptcJTust  0/  the.3tmnfphere  i«  variable,  ,  This  was 
man  is  plunged  a  few  fret  under  wate/ybe  is  very  observed  aimoft.  a-i'oon  as  philafophejb  began  to 
fenfible  of  the  preflure.  The  anfwer.rs  by.  np  attend  to  the  barometer.  PafcJaal  obierved it  in 
means  cafy.  >Ye  feel;  v.ery  diftiuaiy  the  eJSfftsqf;  France,  aDd  C^fpartee  in  Sweden  in  1650,  Mr 
removing  thts\  preflure  from  jjny  part  of.  the  boMy.  BoyJe  and  other*,  obfenred  it  in  England  in  1656. 
If  any  one  will  apply  the  open  end  0/  ajyrjngcjp  And  before  thi*,  obfervers,  who  took  notice  of 
his.  hand,  and  then  draw  up  the  piftqn,,  qe,wili  the  concoraitancy  of  thefe  changes  of  aerial  pref- 
find.his  band  fucked,  into  the  iyringc  with  great  fure  with  the  ft. ne  of  the  atmofpberr,  remarked, 
foicq,  and  it  will  give  pain  j  and  the  fort  part  that  it  was  generally  greateft  in  winter  and  in  the 
of  thp.hand  will  fuel!  jntqjt,  being  prefled  Uv  by  night;  and  certainly  moft  variableduring  wirUer 
the  neighbouring  par,ts,  which  are  fubjij&to-Jhe  and  in  the,  northern  regions.  Familiar  now  with 
atfion.of  the  external  air,r>  It  on  j  lays  his  hand  on  the.  weight- of  the  air,  and  confidcring  it  as  the 
the  top  of  a  lprig-' perpendicular  pipe,  inch  as  a  vehicle  of  the  clouds  and  vapours,  they  noted 
pump  iiiW-d  to  the  brim  .with  water,  which  i^  at  with  care  the  connection  between  the  weather 
lirft.  prevented  from  running  out  by  the  valve  he-  and  the  preflure  of  the  air,  and  found  that  a  grczt 
liw ;  and  if  the  valyc  be  then  optucd,  fo  th..t  the  preflure  cf  the  air  was  generally  accompanied 
water  defends,  he,  willjlitn  Cnd  his  hand  io  hard  with  fair  weather,  and  a  diminution  of  ir  with 
prcfied  to  the  top" of  the  pipe  that  he  cannot  draw  rain  and  mifU.  Hence  the  barometer  came  to  be 
it  away.  But  why  do  we  only  fed  tHtqwrliij  confidered  ai  an  index  not  only  of  the  ftateof  thc 
ct  prefTuw  ?  There  Is  a  fimiiar  inftance  wherein  air's  weight,  but  alfo  as  indicating  byT  its  sari  i- 
wc  dp  not  feel  it,  although  we  cannot  douht  ol  tious  aud  changes  of  weather.  It  became  a  W  la- 
its  exigence.  When  a  mau  gees  llowly  to  a  great  1  m. fc-c.LA3s,  and  continued  lo  be  auxiouliy  ub- 
deptlj  under  water  in  a  diving-bell,  we  know  un-  feived  with  this  view. 

questionably  that  he  is  expufed  to  a  new  aud  very      In  the  next  place,  we  may  conclude  that  the 

great  'preflure,  yet  he  dues  not  fed  it.    But  thofe  pufiure  of  the  air  will  be  different  in  different 

facts  arc  not  lulUeieutly  familial  for  general  argu-  places,  according  to  their  elevation  above  the  fui- 

mcnt.'  The  human  body  i9  a  bundle  of  fohds,  face  of  the  ocyan:  for  if  air  be  a  heavy  fluid,  it 

hard  or  foft,  hiied  or  mixed  with  f.uidr,  and  mull  piel>  in  proportion  to  its  perpecdicelar 

there  are  few  or  uo  parts  of  it  which  ate  empty;  height.   If  it  be  a  homogeneous  fluid  of  equal 

All  communicate  either  by  velli  ls  or  uoie  >  ;    ud  denflty  and  weight  in  all  its  parts,  the  mercury  iu 

the  whole  furface  is  a  fieve  tltrough  which  the  the  ciftcrn  of  a  barometer  muft  be  prefled  precifc- 

ii.fcnfiblcipcrfpiralion  is  performed.   The  whole  ly  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  that  cifteni 

extended  furface  of  tlwc  lungs  is  open  to  the  prti-  is  imnu  rlcd  in  it ;  at.il  us  this  preflure  is  exactlv 

fure  of  the  atmofphcrc;  every  thing  is  thei close  mcafurtd  by  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 

iu  cquilibrio:  and  if  free  or  fpecdy  acccfs  be  given  tube,  the  height  of  the  nwrcury  in  the  Toiricel- 

to  every  part,  the  body  will  not  be  damaged  by  lian  tube  muft  be  rxaclly  proportional  to  the- 

the  preflure,  however  great,  any  more  than  a  v/rt  depth  of  the  place  0$  obiervaii^n  under  the  fur- 

fpoBge"  wouid  be  deranged  by  plunging  it  auy  face  of  the  atnjol»4«:re. 
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Dkscartes  firft  entertained  this  thought  (Epift. 
6j.  of  Pr.  III.),  and  foon  after  him  Pasch  al  ;  who 
published  an  account  of  this  great  experiment 
(Grande  Exfi.  tur  la  Pefanteur  de  P  Air)%  and  it 
was  quickly  repeated  in  many  places  of  the  worll. 
In  1653  it  was  repeated  in  England  by  Dr  Power 
{Power*j  Ex  per.  Pbil.)\  and  in  Scotland,  in  1661, 
by  Mr  Sinclair  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity  of  GlaSgow,  who  ohScrved  the  barome- 
ter at  Lanark,  on  the  top  of  mount  Tintock  in 
Clydefdale,  and  on  the  top  of  Arthur**  Seat  at 
Edinburgh.  He  found  a  depreffion  of  two  inches 
between  Glafgow  and  the  top  of  Tintock,  \  of  an 
inch  between  the  bottom  and  top  of  Arthur'*  S?.<t, 
and  five  3*ds  of  an  inch  At  the  cathedral  of  GUI'- 
gow  on  a  height  of  126  feet.  See  Sinclair's  An 
Nova  et  Magna  Gravit.itrj  tt  Lrvitatu  ;  Sturmii 
Collegium  ExperimenraJe,  and  Schotti  Tecbmca  Cu- 
rhsa. 

Hence  Is  derived  a  method  of  mcafuring  the 
heights  of  mountains.  Having  afcertained  with 
great  precifion  the  elevation  correfponding  to  a  f all 
of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  which  is  near- 
ly 90  feet,  we  have  only  to  obferve  the  length  of 
the  mercurial  column  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  and  to  allow  90  feet  for  every  tenth 
of  an  inch.  Accordingly  this  method  has  been 
pradifed  with  great  fuccef»:  but  it  require*  an  at- 
tention to  many  things  not  yet  confidcred  {  Such  as 
the  change  of denfity  of  the  mercury  by  heat  and 
cold;  the  changes  of  denfity  of  the  ai*>  which  arc 
much  more  remarkable  from  the  fame'auSes;  and 
above  all,  the  changes  of  the  denfity  of  air  from 
its  coropreffi'oility ;  a  change  immediately  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  on  the  very  elevation 
we  wifh  to  meafure. 

Thefe  observation*  give  us  the  moil  accurate 
tneafure  of  the  denfity  of  the  air  and  its  fpecific 
gravity.  This  is  but  vaguely,  though  directly, 
meafurcd  by  weighing  air  in  a  bladder  or  veffcl. 
The  weight  of  a  manageable  quantity  is  fo  final], 
that  a  balance  Sufficiently  ttcklifh  to  indicate  even 
very  fenfible  fradions  of  it  is  overloaded  by  the 
weight  of  the  vcflel  which  contains  it,  and  ccafes 
to  be  exad :  and  when  we  take  Bernoulli's  inge- 
nious method  of  Suspending  it  in  water,  weexp^Se 
ourfelves  to  great  rifk  of  error  by  the  variation  of 
the  water's  denfity.  Alfo  it  mufl  necclTariiy  be 
humid  air  which  we  can  examine  in  this  way:  but 
the  proportion  of  an  elevation  in  the  atmofphere 
to  the  depreffion  of  the  column  of  mercury  or 
other  fluid,  by  which  we  meafure  its  prefTure,  gives 
us  at  once  the  proportion  of  this  weight,  or  their 
fpecific  gravity.  Thus,  Since  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  prtS- 
fure  the  barometer  ft  and  s  at  30  inches,  aid  the 
thermometer  at  3a0,  87  feet  of  rife  produces  one 
loth  of  an  inch  of  fall  io  the  barometer,  the  air 
and  the  mefcury  being  both  of  the  freezing  tt  in* 
perature,  we  muft  conclude  that  mercury  is  10  440 
times  heavier  ordenfer  than  air.  Then,  by  com- 
paring  ntercury  and  water,  we  get  one  891  ne. . re- 
tort he  denfity  of  air  relative  to  \v3tcr :  but  this 
varies  fo  much  by  heat  and  moiSture,  thrt  it  is  u  So- 
le Ss  to  retain  anything  more  than  a  general  notion 
of  it ;  nor  is  it  eaSy  to  determine  whether  this  me- 
thod or  that  by  actual  weighing  is  preferable.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  obferve  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  nearer  than  one  acath 
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of  an  inch ;  and  this  will  produce  a  difference  of 

even  five  feet,  or  one  «6ih  of  the  whole.  Perhaps 
thU  is  a  greater  proportion  than  the  error  in 

weighing. 

From  the  fame  experiments  alfo  we  derive  fome 
knowledge  of  the  height  of  the  aerial  covering 
which  furrounds  our  globe.  When  we  raife  our 
barometer  87  feet  above  the  furfaccof  thefea,  the 
mercury  fills  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the 
barometcT ;  therefore,  K  the  barometer  (hows  30 
inches  at  the  fea-fhore,  we  may  expect  that,  by 
railing  it  300  times  87  feet  or  5  miles,  the  mercu- 
ry in  the  tube  will  defcend  to  the  level  of  the  cit- 
tern, and  that  this  is  the  height  of  our  atmofphere. 
But  other  appearances  lead  us  to  fuppofe  a  much 
greater  height.  Meteors  are  feen  with  us  much 
higher  than  this,  and  which  yet  give  undoubted 
indication  of  being  fupportcd  by  our  air.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  the  vifibility  of  the 
expanfe  above  us  is  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the 
fun's  light  by  our  air.  Were  the  heavenly  fpacea 
perfectly  tranfparent,  we  fliould  no  vr.ore  fee  them 
than  the  pureft  water  through  which  we  f  e  oihcr 
objects;  and  we  fee  them  as  we  fee  water  tmged 
with  milk  or  other  faecula:.  N  >w  it  is  eafyto 
(how,  that  the  light  which  gives  us  what  is  called 
twilight  muft  be  reflected  from  the  height  of  at 
lead  50  miles ;  fur  we  have  it  when  the  fun  is  de- 
prcfled  180  below  our  hcr.zon. 

An  attention  to  the  constitution  of  our  air  may 
convince  us,  that  the  atmofphere  mult  extend  to 
a  much  greater  height  than  300  times  87  feet. 
We  Sec  from  the  mo  ft  familiar  fads  that  it  is  com- 
preffible;  we  can  Squeeze  it  in  an  ox-bladJcr.  It 
i>  alio  heavy;  prefling  on  the  air  in  this  bladder 
with  a  very  great  force,  not  lefs  than  1500  lb. 
We  muft  therefore  confider  it  as  in  a  State  of  com- 
preSfion,  existing  in  fmaller  room  than  it  would 
aiTume  if  it  were  not  comprcSfcd  by  the  incumbent 
air.  It  muft  be  in  a  condition  Something  relent- 
bling  that  of  a  quantity  of  fine  carded  wool  thrown 
loofely  into  a  deep  pit;  the  lower  Strata  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  upper  Strata,  and  being  com- 
prefied  by  them  ;  and  fo  much  the  more  comprcf- 
Scd  as  they  are  further  down,  and  only  the  upper 
ftratum  in  its  unconstrained  and  molt  expanded 
ftate.  If  we  Shall  SuppoSc  this  wool  thrown  in  by 
a  hundred  weight  at  a  time,  it  wiil  be  divided  into 
Strata  of  equal  weights,  but  of  unequal  thickrufs ; 
the  lowelt  being  the  thinneft,  and  the  fup  rioi  Stra- 
ta gradually  increafing  io  thicknefK.  Now,  Sup- 
poSe  the  pit  filled  with  air,  and  teaching  to  tht 
top  of  the  atmofphere,  the  weights  oS  ah  the  Strata 
above  any  horizontal  plane  in  it  is  me-. lured  by 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube 
placed  in  that  plane;  and  oi;e  tenth  of  an  inch  of 
mercury  is  juft  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  low  eft 
ftratum  87  feet  thick;  for  on  raiting  the  tube  g; 
feet  from  the  fea,  the  Surface  oS  the  mercury  will 
defcend  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  Raife  the  tube  till 
the  mercury  fall  another  tenth.  This  ftratum 
muft  be  more  than  87  feet  thick;  how  much  more 
we  ca:;:iot  tell,  being  ignorant  of  the  law  of  the 
air's  expanfior..  In  order  to  make  it  fall  a  third 
tenth,  we  muft  raiSe  it  through  a  l'.r.:um  ft  ill 
thicker ;  and  fo  on  continually.  All  this  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  various  experiments. 

lb  vine  thii*  considered  the  leading  corf,  juenccs 
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ot  the  air's  fluidity  and  gravity,  let  us  conflder  its 
comprefhbility  ;  and  then,  combining  the  agency 
of  both,  we  (hall  difcover  the  laws,  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  improve  art.  All  fluids 
are  elallic  and  comprcflible  as  well  as  air;  but  in 
them  the  compreffibility  makes  no  figure,  or  docs 
not  intereft  us  while  we  are  considering  their  pref- 
fures,  motions,  and  impulfions.  But  in  air  the 
compreffibility  and  cxpanfion  draw  our  chief  at- 
tention, and  make  it  a  proper  representative  of 
this  clafs  of  fluids. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  than  the  compreffibi- 
lity  of  air.  It  is  feen  in  a  bladder  filled  with  it, 
which  wc  can  forcibly  fqueeze  into  lefs  room;  it 
is  fern  in  a  fyrirge,  of  which  wc  can  pufh  the  plug 
farther  and  farther  as  we  increafe  the  preflure. 
But  thefe  appearances  bring  into  view  another, 
and  the  moll  int«  refting,  property  of  air,  viz.  its 
plasticity.  When  wc  have  fqucczed  the  air  in 
the  hhdder  or  fyringe  into  lefs  room,  we  find  that 
the  force  with  which  wc  comprcjfed  it  is  neceffary 
to  knp  it  in  this  bulk  ;  and  that  if  we  ceafe  to  prefs 
>t  together,  it  wilt  fw.ll  out  and  reg.iin  its  natural 
dimcr.fions.  This  diftinguifhes  it  effentially  from 
iuch  a  body  as  a  maf*  of  flour,  fait,  or  fuch  like, 
which  remain  in  the  comprcflld  ftatc  to  which  we 
reduce  them. 

There  is  therefore  fomething  which  oppofes  the 
compreffion  different  fiom  the  fimple  impenetra- 
bility of  the  air:  there  is  fomething  that  oppofes 
mechanical  force;  there  is  fomething  too  which 
produces  motion,  rot  only  reflfting  compreflion, 
but  pufliing  back  the  compi effing  body,  and  com- 
municating motion  to  it.  As  an  arrow  is  gra- 
dually accelerated  by  the  bow-ftring  preffing  it 
forward,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  difcharge  is 
brought  to  a  flate  of  iap;d  motion;  fo  the  ball 
from  a  pop. gun  or  wii  d-gun  is  gradually  accele- 
rated along  the  barrel  by  the  preflure  of  the  air 
during  its  expanfion  from  its  compreffed  flate,  and 
finally  quits  it  with  an  accumulated  velocity. 
Thefe  two  motions  are  indications  perfectly  fimi- 
lar  t,f  the  elafiicity  of  the  bow  and  of  the  air. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  air  is  heavy  and  elallic. 
It  needs  little  con  f:  iteration  to  convince  us  that  it 
is  fluid.  The  cafe  with  which' it  is  penetrated, 
and  driven  about  in  every  direction,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  it  in  pipes  and  channels,  however  crooked 
and  intricate,  entitle  it  to  this  character.  But 
before  wc  can  proceed  to  deduce  confequences 
from  its  fluidity,  and  to  offer  them  as  a  true  ac- 
count of  what  will  happen  in  thefe  circumftances, 
it  is  neceffary  to  exhibit  fome  diflinct  and  Ample 
cafe,  in  which  the  char adteri flic  mechanical  pro- 
perty of  a  fluid  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  ob- 
ferved in  it.  That  property  of  fluids  from  which 
all  the  laws  of  hydroftatics  and  hydraulics  are  de- 
rived with  the  ftricteft  evidence  is,  that  any  pref- 
fure  applied  to  any  part  of  them  is  propagated 
through  the  whole  mafs  iu  every  direction ;  and 
that  in  confi  quence  of  this  diffufion  of  preflure, 
any  two  external  forces  can  be  put  in  equilibrio 
by  the  ir.terpofitiou  of  a  fluid,  in  the  fame  way  as 
they  can  be  put  in  equilibrio  by  the  intervention 
of  any  mechanical  engine. 

Let  a  clofe  vefTel  ABC  (PA  378,/?'.  %.)  of  any 
foam,  have  two  uprighfpipes  EDC,  GFB,  infert- 
*tf  into  any  paru  of  its  top,  fides,  or  bottom,  and 
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let  water  be  poured  into  them,  fo  aR  to  ft.md  in 
equilibrio  with  the  horizontal  furfaces  at  E,  D,  O, 
F,  and  let  D</,  F/,  be  horizontal  lines ;  it  will  be 
found  that  the  height  of  the  column  Ed  is  fenfibly 
equal  to  that  of  the  column  Gf.  This  is  a  fad 
univerfally  obferved  in  whatever  way  the  pipes  arc 
inferted.  Now  the  furface  of  the  water  at  D  is 
undoubtedly  preflVd  upwards  with  a  force  equal 
to  a  column  of  water,  having  its  furface  for  its 
bafe,  and  E  d  for  its  height ;  it  is  therefore  pre- 
vented from  rifing  by  fome  oppofite  force.  This 
can  he  nothing  but  the  elafticity  of  the  confined 
air  prefling  it  down.  The  very  fame  thing  mult 
be  faid  of  the  furface  at  F ;  and  thus  there  are  two 
external  pre flurct  at  D  and  F  fet  in  equilibrio  by 
the  intcrpofition  of  air.  The  force  exerted  on  the 
furface  D,  by  the  preffure  of  the  column  E  d%  is 
therefore  propagated  to  the  furface  at  F ;  and  thus 
air  has  this  charactcriltic  mark  of  fluidity. 

In  this  experiment  the  weight  of  the  air  is  in  fen - 
Able  when  the  vefTel  is  of  fmall  fize,  and  has  no 
fenfible  fhare  in  the  preffure  reaching  at  D  and  F. 
But  if  the  elevation  of  the  pbint  F  above  D  is  very 
great,  the  column  E  d  will  be  obferved  fenfibly  to 
exceed  the  column  Gf.  Thus  if  F  be  70  feet 
higher  than  D,  E  d  will  be  an  inch  longer  than  the 
column  Gf:  for  in  this  cafe  there  is  reacting  atD, 
not  only  the  preffure  propagated  from  F,  but  alfo 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  air,  having  the  furface 
at  D  for  its  bafe,  and  70  feet  high.  This  is  equal 
to  the  weig  jt  of  a  column  of  water  one  inch  high. 
It  is  by  this  propagation  of  preflure.  this  fluidi- 
ty, that  the  pellet  is  difcharged  from  a  child*! 
pop-gun.  It  flicks  faft  in  the  muzzle;  and  he 
forces  in  another  pellet  at  the  other  end,  which 
he  prefles  forward  with  the  rammer,  condenfing 
the  air  between  them,  and  thus  propagating  tothe 
other  pellet  the  preflure  which  he  exerts,  till  the 
friction  is  overcome,  and  the  pellet  is  difcharged 
by  the  air  expanding  and  following  it. 

Wc  may  now  apply  to  air  all  the  laws  of  hy- 
drostatics and  hydraulics,  perfectly  confi- 
dent that  their  legitimate  confequences  will  be 
obferved  in  all  its  fituations.  We  fhall  in  future, 
fubftitute  in  place  of  any  force  acting  on  a  furface 
of  air,  a  column  of  water,  mercury,  or  any  other 
fluid  whofe  weight  is  equal  to  this  force ;  and  as 
we  know  diftinctly  from  theory  what  will  be  the 
confequences  of  this  bydroftatic  preffure,  wc  fhall 
determine  a  priori  the  phenomena  in  air ;  and  in 
cafes  where  theory  does  not  enable  us  to  fay  with 
precision  what  is  the  effect  of  this  preffure,  expe- 
rience informs  us  in  the  cafe  of  water,  and  ana- 
logy enables  us  to  transfer  this  to  air.  We  fhall 
find  this  of  great  fcrvice  in  fome.  cafes,  which 
otherwife  are  almoft  defperate  in  the  prefent  flate 
of  our  knowledge.  From  fuch  familiar  and  fim- 
ple obfervation?  and  experiments,  the  fluidity,  the 
heavinefs,  and  elafticity,  are  difcovered  of  thefub- 
fiance  with  which  we  are  furrounded,  and  which 
we  call  air.  But  to  uaderfland  thefe  properties, 
and  completely  to  explain  their  numerous  and  im- 
portant confequences,  we  mull  call  in  the  aid  of 
more  refined  obfervations  and  experiments  which 
even  this  fcanty  knowledge  of  them  enables  us  to 
make;  wc  mult  contrive  fome  methods  of  pro- 
ducing with  precifion  any  degree  of  condenfati'.o 
or  rarefaction,  of  employing  or  excluding  the  < ; a- 
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vitating  preflure  of  air,  and  of  modifying  at  plea*  condensation  of  the  firft,  or  its  denfity,  is  some- 

fure  the  aftion  of  all  its  mechanical  properties.  *vbat  greater  than  that  of  the  laft,  in  order  to 

To  compreSa  a  quantity  of  air  to  any  degree,  overcome  the  draining  of  the  valve  on  the  hole  and 

Take  a  cylinder  or  prifmatic  tube  AB  {PL  178,/^.  the  (licking  occaGoned  by  the  clammy  matter  cm- 

3.)  Ihut  at  one  end,  and  fit  it  with  a  pifton  or  plug  ployed  to  make  it  air-tight. 

C  fo  nicely  that  no  air  can  pafs  by  its  fides.  This  Sometimes  the  fyringc  is  conftructed  with  a  valve 

will  be  beft  done  in  a  cylindric  tube  by  a  turned  in  the  pifton.  This  pifton,  infleaJ  of  being  of  one 


ftoppcr,  covered  with  oiled  leather*  and  fitted 
with  a  long  handle  CD.  When  this  is  thruft 
down,  the  air  which  formerly  occupied  the  whole 
capacity  of  the  tube  is  tondtmti  into  lefs  room. 
The  force  neceflary  to  produce  any  degree  of 
cootpreflion  may  be  concluded  from  the  weight 
riecelfary  for  pufhingdown  the  plug  to  any  depth. 
But  this  inftrument  leaves  us  little  opportunity  of 
making  interfiling  experiments  on  or  in  this  con 


piece  and  Solid,  ci  nliftsof  two  pieces  perforated. 
The  upper  part  1 k  u  m  is  counseled  with  the  rod 
or  handle,  and  has  its  lower  part  turned  down  to 
a  fmall  cylinder,  which  is  (ere wed  into  the  lower 
part  k  1  0  n  ;  and  has  a  perforation  g  h  going  up 
in  the  axis,  and  terminating  in  a  hole/-  in  one  fide 
of  the  rod,  a  piece  of  oiled  leather  is  drained 
acrofs  the  holc^.  When  the  pifton  is  drawn  up 
and  a  void  left  below  it,  the  weight  of  the  exter- 


denfed  air j  and  the  force  required  to  make  anv  nal  air  forces  it  through  the  hole  b  g,  opens  the. 
degree  of  coropreflion  cannot  be  meafurcd  with  valve  g,  and  fills  the  barrel.  Then,  on  pufliing 
much  accuracy  ;  becaufe  the  pifton  mull  be  very  down  the  pifton,  the  air  being  fqueczed  into  left 
clofe,  and  have  great  friction,  in  order  to  be  fuf-  room,  prefles  on  the  valve  (huts  it ;  and  none 
ficicntly  tight:  And  as  the  compreflion  is  ir.crea-  efciping  through  the  pifton,  it  is  gradually  con- 
led,  the  leather  is  more  fqueezed  to  the  fide  of  the  den  fed  as  the  pifton  defcends  till  it  opens  the  valve 
tube  ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  external  force,  /,  and  is  added  to  that  already  accumulated  in  the 
which  is  employed  merely  to  overcome  this  vari-  veflel  £. 

able  and  uncertain  friction,  cannot  be  ascertained  Having  thus  forced  a  quantity  of  air  into  the  vcS- 
with  any  tolerable  precifion.  fel  E,  we  can  make  many  experiments  in  it  in  this 
1  To  get  rid  of  thefe  imperfections,  the  following  ftate  of  condensation.  We  are  chiefly  concerned 
addition  may  be  made  to  the  inftrument,  which  at  prefent  with  the  effect  which  this  produces  on 
then  becomes  what  is  called  the  conJcnfing  syr'mgt.  its  elafticity.  We  fee  this  to  be  greatly  increafed ; 
The  cod  of  the  fyringe  is  perforated  with  a  very  for  we  find  more  and  more  force  required  for  in- 
fmall  hole*/;  and  being  externally  turned  to  a  troducing  every  fucctfllve  barrelful.  When  the 
fmall  cylinder,  a  narrow  flip  of  bladder,  or  of  thin  fyringe  is  unferewed,  we  fee  the  air  rufh  out  with 
leather,  Soaked  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow,  great  violence,  and  every  indication  of  great  cx- 
muft  be  tied  over  the  hole.  Suppofe  the  pifton  panding  force.  If  the  Syringe  be  connected  with 
pufhed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  which  the  veflel  E  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fyringe  be- 
lt applies  clofe ;  when  it  is  drawn  up  to  the  top,  foredefcribed,by  interpofing  a  ftop  cook  B  between 
it  leaves  a  void  behind,  and  the  weight  of  the  ex-  them,  (fee  f.g.  1.)  and  if  this  ftop-cock  have  a  pipe 
ternal  air  prefles  on  the  flip  of  bladder,  which  at  its  extremity,  reaching  near  to  the  bottom  of 
therefore  claps  clofe  to  the  brafs,  and  thus  per.  the  veffel,  which  is  previouily  half  filled  with 
forms  the  part  of  a  valve,  and  keeps  it  clofe  fo  water,  we  can  obferve  diftinctry  whtn  theelafticity 
that  no  air  can  enter.  But  the  pifton  having  of  the  air  in  the  fyringe  exceeds  that  of  the  air  in 
reached  the  top  of  the  barrel,  a  hole  F  in  the  fide  the  receiver:  for  the  pifton  muft  be  pufhed  down 
of  it  is  juft  below  the  pifton,  and  the  air  rufhes  a  certain  length  before  the  air  from  the  fyringe 
through  this  hole  and  fills  the  barrel.   Pufh  the  bubbles  up  through  the  water,  and  the  pifton  muft 


pifton  down  again,  it  immediately  pafles  the  hole 
F,  and  no  air  etc  apes  through  it ;  it  therefore 
forces  open  the  valve  at /,  and  cfcapes  while  the 
pifton  moves  to  the  bottom. 

Let  E  be  any  veflel,  fuch  as  a  glafs  bottle,  ha- 
ving its  mouth  fumilhed  with  a  brafs  cap  firmly 
cemented  to  it,  having  a  hollow  fcrew  which  fits  a 
folid  tcrcw  p  q,  turned  on  the  cylindric  nozzle  of  the 


be  farther  down  at  each  fucceffive  ftroke  before 
this  appearance  is  obferved.  When  the  air  has 
thus  been  accumulated  in  the  receiver,  it  prefle* 
the  fides  of  it  outward,  and  it  will  burft  if  not 
ftrong  enough.  It  a  lfo  prefles  on  the  fur  face  of  the 
water;  and  if  we  now  Ihut  the  cock,  unferew 
the  fyringe,  and  open  the  cock  a^ain,  the  air 
wil'  force  the  water  through  the  pipe  with  great 


fyringe.    Screw  the  fyringe  into  this  cap,  and  it  is  velocity,  Caufing  it  to  rife  in  a  beautiful  jet.  When 

evident  that  the  air  forced  out  of  the  fyringe  will  a  metal  receiver  is  ufed,  the  condensation  may  l»e 

be  accumulated  in  this  veflel:  for  upon  drawing  pufhed  to  a  great  length,  and  the  jet  will  then  rife 

up  the  pifton  the  valve / always  ftiuts  by  the  claf-  to  a  great  height ;  which  gradually  diminifhes  as 

ticity  or  expanding  force  of  the  air  inE  ;  and  on  the  water  is  expended  and  room  given  to  the  air 

pulhiog  down  again,  the  valve  will  open  as  Soon  to  expand  itSelf.   Sec  Jig.  3. 
as  the  pifton  has  got  fo  far  down  that  the  air  in      It  is  accurately  meafured  by  a  gage  fitted  to 

the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  is  more  powerful  than  the  inftrument.    A  glafs  tube  GH  of  a  cylindric 

the  air  already  in  the  veflel.  Thus  at  every  ftroke  bore,  and  clofe  at  the  end,  is  Screwed  into  the  fide 

an  additional  barrelful  of  air  will  be  forced  into  of  the  cap  on  the  mouth  of  the  veflel  E.  A  fmall 

the  veflel  E ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  after  every  drop  of  water  or  mercury  is  taken  into  this  tube 

ftroke  the  pifton  muft  be  farther  pufhed  down  be-  by  warming  it  a  little  in  the  hand,  which  expands 

fore  the  valve  will  open.   It  cannot  open  till  the  the  contained  air,  fo  that  when  the  open  end  U 

preflure  anting  from  the  elafticity  of  the  air  con-  dipped  into  water,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool, 

dented  in  the  barrel  is  Superior  to  the  elafticity  of  the  water  advances  a  little  into  the  tube.  The 

the  air  condeoicd  in  the  veflel 1  that  is,  till  the  tube  is  furniflicd  with  a  Scale  divided  into  fmall 

T  1 1  t  a     '  equal 
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equal  parts,  numbered  from  the  clofe  end  of  the 
tube.  Since  this  tube  communicates  with  the  vef- 
fel,  it  is  evident  that  the  condenfation  will  force 
the  water  along  the  tube,  acting  like  a  pifton  on 
the  air  beyond  it,  and  the  air  in  the  tube  and  vef- 
fel  will  always  be  of  one  denfity.  Suppofe  the 
number  at  which  the  drop  Hands  before  the  con- 
denfation is  made  to  be  c,  and  that  it  ftands  at  d 
when  the  condenfation  has  attained  the  decree  re- 
quired, the  denfity  of  the  air  in  the  remote  end  of 
the  gage,  and  confequently  in  the  veflel,  will  be 


Sometimes  there  is  ufed  a  bit  of  tube  clofc  at 
<one  end,  having  a  drop  of  water  in  it,  ftmply  laid 
into  the  veflel  E,  and  fu  mimed  or  not  with  a 
fcale ;  but  this  can  only  be  ufed  with  glafs  vef- 
fds,  and  thefe  are  too  weak  to  refift  the  prelTiire 
-anfing  from  great  condenfation.  In  fiich  experi- 
ments metalline  vefll-ls  are  ufed,  fitted  with  a  va. 
riety  of  apparatus  for  different  experiments.  Some 
of  thefe  will  be  occafionally  mentioned  after- 
wards. 

Very  great  condenfations  require  great  force, 
and  therefore  fmail  fyringes.  It  is  therefore  con- 
venient to  have  them  of  various  fixes,  and  to  be- 
};in  with  thofc  of  a  larger  diameter,  which  ope- 
rate more*  quickly ;  and  when  the  condenfation 
becomes  fatiguing,  to  change  the  fyringe  for  a 
finaiier.  For  this  rcafun,  and  in  general  to  make 
the  condenfing  apparatus  more  convenient,  it  is 
proper  to  have  a  Hop-cock  interpofed  between 
tho  fyringe  and  the  veflel,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  cal- 
led, the  receiver.  This  con  lifts  of  a  brafs  pipe, 
which  has  a  well-ground  cock  in  its  middle,  and 
has  a  hollow  fcrew  at  one  end,  which  receives  the 
nozzle  fcrew  of  the  fyringe,  and  a  folid  fcrew  at 
the  other  end,  which  fits  the  fcrew  of  the  receiver. 
S^/fr.  I. 

By  thefe  gages,  or  fimilar  contrivances,  we  can 
afcertain  very  great  degrees  of  condenfation  in  the 
courfe  of  iome  experiments.  Dr  Hales  found, 
that  when  dry  wood  was  put  into  a  ftrong  veflel, 
which  it  almoft  filled,  and  the  remainder  was  fil- 
led, with  water,  the  fuelling  of  the  wood,  occa- 
floned  hy  its  imbibition  of  water,  conder.fcd  the 
;iir  of  hi-,  g.ifje  into  the  thoufandth  of  its  original 
bulk.  He  found  that  peafc  treated  in  the  fame 
way  generated  elaftic  air,  which  preffing  on  the 
air  in  the  gage  condenfed  it  into  the  1500th  part 
of  its  bulk.  This  is  the  greateft  condenfation 
that  has  been  afcertained  with  precifion,  although 
in  other  experiments  it  has  certainly  been  carried 
much  farther;  but  the  prccife  degree  could  not 
be  afcertained.  The  only  ufe  to  be  made  of  this 
obfervation  at  prefent  is,  that  fince  we  have  been 
able  to  exhibit  air  in  a  denfity  a  thoufar.d  times 
<  greater  than  the  ordinary  denfity  of  the  air  we 
breath*,  it  cannot,  as  fome  imagine,  be  only  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  water  ;  for  in  this  Hate  it  is  as  denfe 
or  denfer  than  water,  «nd  yet  retains  its  great 
cxpanfibility. 

Another  important  obfervation  i?,  that  in  every 
ftate  of  denfity  in  which  we  find  it,  it  retains  its 
pcift-ct  fluidity,  tranfmitting  all  preflures  which 
arc  applied  to  it  with  undiminifhed  force,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  equality  conftantiy  obferved  between 
-he  oppohng  columns  of  water  or  other  fluid  by 
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which  it  is  comprefled,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  all  motions  arc  performed  in  it  in  the  moll 
comprefled  ftates  in  which  we  can  make  obferva- 
tions  of  this  kind.  This  fad  is  totally  incompatible 
with  the  fanciful  opinion  of  thofe  who  afcribe  the 
elafticity  of  air  to  the  fpringy  ramified  rtruclurc 
of  its  particles,  touching  each  other  like  lb  many 
pieces  of  fponge. 

We  have  feen  that  air  is  heavy  and  compref- 
fible,  and  might  now  proceed  to  deduce  in  order 
the  c  xplanation  of  the  appearances  confequent  on 
each  of  thefe  properties.  But  the  elafticity  of  air 
modifies  the  effects  of  its  gravity  fo  remarkably, 
that  they  would  be  imperfectly  underftood  if 
both  quantities  were  not  combined  in  our  coofider- 
ation  or  either.  At  any  rate,  fome  farther  confr. 
quences  of  its  elafticity  muft  be  considered,  be- 
fore'we  underftond  the  means  of  varying  at  plea- 
fure  the  effects  of  its  gravity. 

Since  air  is  heavy,  the  lower  ftrala  of  a  mafs  of 
air  muft  fupport  the  upper  ;  and  being  cotrtpref- 
liblc,  they  muft  be  condenfed  by  their  weight.  In 
this  ftate  of  compreffion  tbeelafticity  of  the  lower 
ft  rata  of  air  acts  in  oppofition  to  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  air,  and  balances  it.  There  is  no 
reafon  which  fliould  make  us  fuppofe  that  its  ex- 
panding force  belongs  to  it  only  when  in  fuch  a 
ftate  ot  compreffion.  It  is  more  probable,  that, 
if  we  could  free  it  from  this  preflure,  the  air 
would  expand  into  ftill  greater  bulk.  This  is  moft 
dillin«aiy  feen  in  the  follow  ing  experiment. 

Into  the  cylindric  jar  A  BCD  (Jig.  aO.  which 
has  a  fmall  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  is  furnifbed 
with  an  air-tight  pifton  E,  put  a  fmall  flaccid 
bladder,  having  its  mouth  tied  tight  with  a  firing. 
Having  pufhed  the  pifton  near  -  to  the  bottom, 
and  noticed  the  ftate  of  the  bladder,  ftop  up  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with  the  finger,  and 
draw  up  the  pifton,  which  will  require  a  coofi- 
derable  force.  Yon  will  obferve  the  bladder  fwell 
out,  as  if  air  had  been  blown  into  it ;  and  it  will 
again  collapfe  on  allowing  the  pifton  to  defcend. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unexceptionable  than  the 
conclufion  from  this  experiment,  that  ordinary  air 
is  in  a  ftate  of  compreffion,  and  that  its  elafticity 
is  not  limited  to  this  ftate.  The  bladder  being 
flaccid,  fhows  that  the  included  air  is  in  the  fame 
ftate  with  the  air  which  furrounds  it ;  and  the 
fame  muft  be  affirmed  of  it  while  it  fwells  but  ftill 
remains  flaccid.  We  muft  conclude,  that  the 
whole  air  within  the  veflel  expands,  and  conti- 
nues to  fill  it,  when  its  capacity  has  been  enlarged. 
And  fince  this  is  obferved  to  go  on  as  long  as  we 
give  it  more  room,  we  conclude,  that  by  fuch  ex- 
periments we  have  not  yet  given  it  fo  much  room 
as  it  can  occupy. 

It  was  a  ttatural  object  of  curiofity  to  difcover 
the  limits  of  this  expanfion  ;  to  know  what  was 
the  natural  unconftrained  bulk  of  a  quantity  of 
air,  beyond  which  it  would  not  expand  though 
all  external  compreffing  force  weie  removed.  Ac- 
cordingly philofophcrs  conftrufted  inftruments 
for  rarrfjing  the  air.  The  common  water-pump 
had  been  long  familiar,  and  appeared  very  proper 
for  this  purpofe:  The  moft  obvious  is  trie  fol- 
lowing :— Let  the  barrel  of  the  fyritige  AB  (fig. 
j.)  communicate  with  the  veflel  V,  with  a  ftop- 
cock  C  between  them.  Let  it  communicate  with 
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the  external  air  by  another  orifice  Dt  in  any  con- 
venient fituation,  alfo  furnifhcd  with  a  ftop-cock. 
Let  this  fyringe  have  a  pifton  very  accurately  fitted 
to  it,  fo  as  to  touch  the  bottom  all  over  when 
puftied  down,  and  have  no  vacancy  about  the  fides. 
Suppofe  the  pifton  at  the  bottom,  the  cock  C  open, 
and  the  cock  D  fhut,  draw  the  pifton  to  the  top. 
The  air  which  filled  the  veflel  V  will  expand  fo  as 
to  fill  both  that  veflel  and  the  barrel  AB;  and  as 
no  reafon  can  be  given  to  the  contrary,  we  muft 
fuppofe  that  the  air  will  be  uniformly  diffufed 
through  both.  Calling  V  and  B  the  capacity  of 
the  veflel  and  barrel,  it  hi  plain  that  the  bulk  of 
the  air  will  now  be  V  +  B ;  and  fince  the  quantity 
of  matter  remains  the  fame,  and  the  denfity  of  a 
fluid  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter  directly,  and  its 
bulk  inverfely,  the  denfity  of  the  expanded  air 

will  be  y-q-"jj» tne  denfity  of  common  air  being 

,:fcrV  +  B:V  =  ,:v-5L 

The  pifton  require*  force  to  raife  it,  and  it  is  raifed 
in  oppofition  to  the  preflure  of  the  incumbent 
atmofjjbere;  for  this  had  formerly  been  balanced 
by  the  elafticity  of  the  common  air;  and  we 
conclude  from  the  fact,  that  fore*  u  require  J  to 
raife  the  pi/Ion,  that  the  elafticity  of  the  expanded 
air  ia ,  tela  than  that  of  air  in  ita  ordinary  ftate; 
and  an  accurate  obfervation  of  the  force  hecelfary 
.to  raife  it  would  lhow  bow  much  the  elafticity 
ia  diminifhed.  When  therefore  the  pifton  is  let 
go,  it  will  deicend  as  long  as  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofpherc  exceeds  the  elafticity  of  the  air  in  the 
barrel ;  that  is,  till  tbc  air  in  the  barrel  is  in  a  (late 
of  ordinary  denfity.  To  put  it  further  down  v.  ill 
require  force,  becaufe  the  air  muft  be  comprefled 
in  the  barrel  4  but  If  we  now  open  the  cock  D, 
the  air  will  be  expelled  through  it,  and  the  pifton 
will  reach  the  bottom. 

Now  fhut  the  difciuurg'utg  cock  D,  and  open  the 
ck  C,  and  draw  up  the  pifton,  the  air  which 

occupied  the  fpace  V,  with  the  denfity     ,    ■,  will 
...  y  ^>  a- 

now  occupy  the  fpace  V  -f-  B,  if  it  expands  fo  far. 

To  have  its  denlity  D,  fay,  As  its  prefent  bulk 

V  +  B  it  to  its  former  bulk  V,  fo  is  its  former 

denfity  ^~ 

therefore  be  ==___^  v  +  b.  y 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  air  continues  to  ex. 
pand,  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  the  veflel  after  the 

third  drawing  up  of  the  pifton  will  be  —^-J 
after  the  fourth  it  will  be  —J^,  »"d  any 


to  its  new  denfity;  which  will 
V  X  v 


V-f-B 

number  of  ftrokes  «  will  be 


Thus,  if 


the  veflel  is  four  times  jis  large  as  the  barrel,  the 
denfity  after  the  fifth  ftroke  will  be        nearly  j 
-of  ita  ordinary  denfity. 

On  the  other  handr  the  n umber > a  of  ftrokes 
-nedeflary  for  reducing  air  to  the  denfity  JD  is 

LogD  ■  •  '  »  • 

Log  V.-Log  CV  +  B.)* 


Thus  we  fee  that  this  inftrument  can  never 
abftract  the  who?e  air  in  confequence  of  its  ex- 
pan  fi  on  but  only  rarefy  it  continually  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  expand  ;  nay,  ther-  is  a  limit  bevond 
which  the  rarefaction  cannot  go.  When  the  pifton 
has  reached  the  bottom,  there  remains  a  fmall 
fpace  between  it  and  the  cock  C  fi  led  with 
common  air.  When  the  piflon  is  drawn  up,  this 
fmall  quantity  of  air  expands,  and  alfo  a  fimilar 
quantity  in  the  neck  of  the  other  cock  ;  and  no  air 
will  come  out  of  the  receiver  V  till  the  expanded 
air  in  the  barrel  is  of  a  fmalier  denfity  than  the 
air  in  the  receiver.  This  circumftance  evidently 
directs  us  to  make  thefe  two  fpaces  as  fmall  as 
poffible,  or  by  fome  contrivance  to  fill  them  up 
altogether.  Perhaps  this  may  be  done  effectually 
in  the  following  manner. 

Let  BE  (&.'6.)  reprcfent  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  and  lei  the  circle  HKI  be  the  fection  of  the 
key  of  the  cock,  of  a  large  diameter,  and  place  it 
as  near  to  the  barrel  as  can  be.  Let  this  commu- 
nicate with  the  barrel  by  means  of  an  hole  FG 
widening  upwards,  as  tlje  fruftrum  of  a  hollow 
obtufe  cone.  Let  the  bottom  of  the  pifton  bfbge 
be  fhaped  fo  as  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
this  hole  exactly.  Let  the  cock  be  pierced  with 
two  holes.  One  of  them,  HI,  pafl'es  perpendicu- 
larly through  its  axis,  and  forms  the  communica- 
tion between  the  receiver  and  barrel.  The  other 
hole,  KL,  has  one  extremity  K  on  the  fame 
circumference  with  H,  fo  that  when  the  key  ia 
turned  a  fourth  part  round,  K  will  come  into  the 
place  of  H ;  but  this  hole  is  pierced  obliquely 
into  the  key,  and  thus  keeps  clear  of  the  hole  HI. 
It  goes  no  further  than  the  axis,  where  it  commu- 
nicates with  a  hole  bored  along  the  axis,  and 
terminating  at  its  extremity.  This  hole  forms  the 
communication  with  the  esrternal  air,  and  ferves 
for  difcharging  the  ah*  in  the  barrel.  (A  fide  view 
of  the  key  is  feen  in  fig.  ?.)  Fig.  5.  (hows  the 
pofition  of  the  cock  while  the  pifton  is  moving 
.upwards,  and  fig.  6.  ftiows  iu  pofition  while  the 
piflon  is  moving  downwards.  When  the  pifton  has 
reached  the  bottom,  the  conical  piece  f  hg  of  the 
pifton,  which  may  be  of  firm  leather,  fill*  the  hole 
'  FHG,  and  therefore  completely  expels  the  air 
from  the  barrel.  The  canal  KLI  of  the  cock 
.  contains  air  of  the  common  denfity ;  but  this  is 
turned  afide  into  the  pofition  KL(fig.  6.),  while  the 
pifton  is  ftill  touching  the  cock.  It  cannot  expand 
into  the  barrel  during  the  afcent  of  the  pifton.  In 
place  of  it  the  perforation  HLI  comes  under  the 
'  pifton,  filled  with  air  that  had  been  turned  afide 
v  with  it  when  the  pifton  was  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  and  therefore  of  the  fame  dc.fity  with  the 
air  of  the  receiver.  It  appears  therefore  that  there 
is*  no  limit  to  the  rarefaction  as  long  as  the  air  will 
expand. 

This  inftrument  is  called  an  Exhausting 
^Syringe.  It  is  more  generally  made  in  another 
Vorm,  which  is  much  lefs  expenfive,  and  more 
convenient  in  its  ufe.  Inflead  of  being  furniflied 
with  tQcks  for  eftabliflflhg  the  Communications  and 
Ihutting  them,  as  i6  neccflary,  it  has  valve*  like 
thofe  of  the  comlenfing  fyringe,  but  opening  in  the 
oppoftte  direction.   It  is  thus  made : 

The  pipe  of  communication  or  conduit  MN 
Xfig.  g.)  has  a  male  (crew  in  its  extremity,  and 
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over  this  is  tied  a  flip  of  bladder  or  leather  M. 
The  lower  h.ilf  of  the.  pifton  lias  alfoa  male  fcrew 
on  it,  covered  at  the  end  with  a  flip  of  bladder  O. 
This  is  fcrewed  into  the  upper  half  of  the  pi  Hon , 
which  is  pierced  with  a  hole  II  coming  put  of  the 
fide  of  the  rod. 

Now,  fuppole  the  fyringc  fcrewed  to  the  con- 
ducting pipe,  and  that  fcrewed  into  the  receiver 
V,  and  the  pifton  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
W  hen  the  pillon  is  drawn  up,  the  preflure  of  the 
external  air  fliuts  the  valve  O,  and  a  void  is  left 
below  the  pifton;  there  is  therefore  no  preflure 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  valve  M  to  balance  the 
elafticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  which  formerly 
balanced  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
air,  therefore  in  the  receiver  lifts  this  valve,  and 
diftribtkei  itfeif  between  the  veflel  and  the  barrel ; 
fo  that,  when  the  pifton  has  reached  the  top,  the 
denfity  of  the  air  in  both  receiver  and  barrel  is  as 

bcf°reV-+"B- 

When  the  pifton  is  let  go,  it  defcends,  becaufe 
the  elafticity  of  the  expanded  ah*  is  not  a  balance 
for  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  which  therefore 
prefles  down  the  pifton  with  the  difference,  keeping 
the  pifton-valve  (hut  all  the  while.  At  the  fame 
time  the  valve  M  alfo  (huts ;  for  it  was  opened  by 
the  prevailing  elafticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
and  while  it  is  open  the  two  airs  have  equal  denfity 
and  elafticity;  but  the  moment  the  pifton  defceuds, 
the  capacity  of  the  barrel  is  diminifhed,  the  elafti- 
city of  its  air  increafes  by  collapfing,  and  now 
prevailing  over  that  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  (huts 
the  valve  M. 

When  it  has  arrived  at  fuch  a  part  of  the  barrel 
that  the  air  in  it  is  of  the  denfity  of  the  external 
air,  there  is  no  force  to  pulh  it  farther  down ;  the 
hand  muft  therefore  prefs  it.  This  attempts  to 
condenfe  the  air  in  the  barrel,  and  therefore 
increafes  its  elafticity  ;  fo  that  it  lifts  the  valve  O 
and  cfcapes,  and  the  pifton  gets  to  the  bottom. 
When  drawn  up  again,  greater  force  is  required 
than  the  laft  time,  becaufe  the  elafticity  of  the 
included  air  is  lefs  than  in  the  former  ftroke.  The 
pifton  rifes  further  before  the  valve  M  is  lifted  up, 
and  when  it  has  reached  the  top  of  the  barrel  the 
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fome  fmall  (training,  which  muft  therefore  be 
overcome,  h  muft  be  very  gentle  indeed  not  to 
require  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  two  inches 
of  water,  and  this  is  equal  to  about  the  200th  part 
of  the  whole  elafticity. of  the  ordinary  air;  and 
therefore  this  fyringc,  for  this  reafon  alone,  cannot 
rarefy  air  above  aoo  times,  even  though  air  were 
capable  of  an  indefinite  expanfloo.  In  like  manner 
the  valve  O  cannot  be  raifed  without  a  fimilar 
prevalence  of  the  elafticity  of  the  air  in  the  barrel 
above  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Tbefe  caafes 
united,  make  it  difficult  to  rarefy  the  air  more 
than  100  time*,  and  very  few  fuch  fyringe*  will 
rarefy  it  more  than  50  times :  whereas  the  fyrioge 
with  cocks,  when  new  and  in  good  order,  will 
rarefy  it  1000  times., 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  fyringes  with  cocks  are 
much  more  expenfive,  especially  when  furnifbed 
with  apparatus  for  opening  and  (hutting  the  cocks. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  make  equally  tight, 
and,  which  is  the  great  eft  objection,  do  not 
remain  long  in  good  order.  The  cocks,  by  fo 
frequently  opening  and  (hutting,  grow  loofe,  and 
allow  the  air  to  efcape.  No  method  ha*  been 
found  of  preventing  this.  They  muft  be  ground 
tight  by  means  of  emery  or  other  cutting  powders. 
Some  of  thefe  unavoidably  ftick  in  the  metal, 
and  continue  to  wear  it  down.  For  this  reafon 
philofophers,  and  the  makers  of  philofophical 
inftruments,  have  turned  their  chief  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fyringe  with  valves.  We 
have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  the 
operation  of  rarefaction,  that  the  reader  may  better 
miderftand  the  value  of  thefe  improvements,  and 
in  general  tr 


denfity  of  the  included  air  is 


I  The  pifton, 


when  let  go,  willdefcend  farther  than  it  did  before 
ere  the  pifton-valve  open,  and  the  preflure  of  the 
band  will  again  pulh  it  to  the  bottom,  all  the  air 
efcaping  through  O.  The  raicfaclion  will  go  on 
at  every  fucceffive  ftroke  in  the  fame  manner  as 
with  the  other  fyringe. 

This  fyringe  is  evidently  more  eafy  in  its  ufe, 
requiring  no  attendance  to  the  cock  to  open  and 
fhut  ihem  at  the  proper  times.  On  this  account 
this  conftruclioa  of  an  exhaufting  fyringe  is  much 
more  generally  ufcd. 

But  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  fyringe  with 
cocks  with  refpect  to  its  power  of  rarefaction.  It 3 
operation  ia  greatly  limited.  |t  is  evident  that  no 
air  will  ccme  out  of  the  receiver  unlefs  its  elafticity 
exceed  that  of  the  air  in  the  barrel  by  a  difference 
able  to  lift  up  the  valve  M.  A  piece  of  oiled 
leather  tied  acrois  this  liolc  can  hardly  be  made 
tight  and  certain  of  clapping  to  the  bole,  without 


engines.  ' 

Sect.  II.    History  of  the  Air-Pump. 

Ak  Air-Pump  is  nothing  but  an  exhauftm 
fyringe  accommodated  to  a  variety  of  experiments. 
It  was  firft  invented  by  Otto  Guericke,  a  gentle- 
man of  Magdeburgh  in  Germany,  about  the  year 
1654.  See  Air-Pump,  and  Guericke.  This 
inftrument,  which  now  makes  a  principal  article 
in  a  philofophical  apparatus,  was  at  firft  very  rude 
and  imperfect,  and  therefore  a  defcription  of  it  in 
its  original  form  is  unneceffary.  But  with  all  rtt 
defects,  and  flownefs  of  operation,  which,  by  the 
inventor's  own  account,  took  fevcral  hours  to 
prepare  it,  Guericke  exhibited  with  it  many 
entertaining  experiments  before  bis  friends  npon 
the  rartfaBion  of  air.  Being  a  counfellor  and 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  he  made  no  fecret  of  his 
invention,  but  allowed  his  friend  Gafpar  Schottus, 
profoffor ,  of.  mathematics'  at  Wirtemberg,  to 
pubiub  a  particular  defcription  of  it,  in  two  of  his 
works,  in  1657  an<$  1664.  His  principal  object  in 
the  invention  Was  the  exhauftion  of  air,  and  in  the 
profecution  of  this,  he  difcovered  that  the  expatrfion 
of  air  is  unlimited.  This  was  a  doctrine  then 
quite  new,  and  from  his  letter  to  Schottus  on  tbe 
fubjed,it  appears  that  his  manner  of  inveftigation 
was  as  remarkable  for  philofophical  ingenuity  as 
for  modefty.  In  another  letter  to  Schottus  be 
defcribes  very  ingenious,  contrivances  for  pro- 
ducing complete  rarefaction,  after  the  elafticity  of 
the  remaining  air  has  been  fo  far  diminifhed,  that 
it  is  not  able  to  open  the  valves.  Thefe  contrivances 
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of  Guericke's  have  fince  been  added  to  air-pumps, 
by  Haas  and  Hnrtcr,  as  new  Inventions. 

('•vi  K'vK! '  doctrine  and  his  machine  foon  made 
a  noife  over  all  Europe,  About  this  period  the 
foundations  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  were 
I:- id.  Mr  Boyle,  Lord  Brounker,  Dr  Wall  is,  Mr 
Wren,  and  other  learned  men,  met  at  Oxford, 
and  made  various  experiments  on  philosophical 
fubjefts.  Mr  Boyle  having  feen  Schottus^s  firft 
publication,  began  to  conftruct  a  machine  from 
bis  own  ideas,  no  defcrtption  of  Guericke's  being 
then  publiihed.  Thia  inftrument,  with  the  vari- 
ous raterefting  experiments  he  exhibited  with  ft, 
foon  eclipfed  the  fame  of  Guericke  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  air-pump  was  called  Macbina  Beyle- 
ona,  and  the  ftate  of  air  in  the  receiver  vacuum 
JScyleanum.    He  foon  made  farther  improvements. 

Mr  Boyxi,  having  difcovered,  that  to  make  a 
veflTel  air-tight,  it  was  fufficient  to  put  a  piece  of 
wet  or  oiled  leather  on  its  brim,  and  to  lay  a  flat 
piece  of  metal  on  this;  and  that  the  preflure  of 
the  external  air  fqueezed  the  two  folid  bodies  fo 
hard  together,  that  it  was  effectually  excluded  by 
the  foft  leather,  he  foon  rendered  the  whole  ma- 
chine much  more  complete.  In  this  he  was  aflift- 
ed  by  Dr  Hookb,  tbemoft  ingenious  and  inven- 
tive man  of  the  age ;  who,  by  applying  two  fy- 
ringes,  whofe  pifton  rods  were  worked  by  the  fame 
wheel,  as  m  .  9,  and  putting  valves  in  the  pifton  s, 
as  in  thole  of  a  common  pump,  not  only  doubled 
the  expedition  of  the  operation,  but  diminifhed  the 
labour  of  pumping.  This  is  therefore  the  form  of 
the  air-pump  now  generally  ufed,  with  fome  trif- 
ling variations,  all  over  Europe. 

Mr  Boyle's  air-pump,  as  finally  improved  by 
Hawkesbeb,  which,  with  fome  accommodations 
to  particular  views,  ft  ill  remains  the  moil  approved 
form,  confifts  of  two  brafs  barrels  a  a,  a  a,  (fig. 
10.  PL  178.),  is  inches  high  and  %  wide.  The  pif- 
tons are  raifed  and  deprefled  by  turning  the  winch 
b  b.  This  is  fattened  to  an  axis  palling  through  a 
ftrong  toothed  wheel,  which  lays  hold  of  the  teeth 
of  the  racks  e  c  c  e.  Then  the  one  is  raifed  while 
the  other  is  deprefled ;  by  which  means  the  valves, 
which  are  made  of  limber  bladder,  fixed  in  the  u p- 
per  part  of  each  pifton,  as  well  as  in  the  openings 
into  the  bottom  of  the  barrels,  performing  their 
office  of  discharging  the  air  from  the  barrels,  and 
admitting  into  them  the  air  from  the  receiver  to 
be  afterwards  difcharged ;  and  when  the  receiver 
comes  to  be  pretty  well  exhaufted  of  its  air,  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  defcending  pif- 
ton is  nearly  fo  great,  that  the  power  acquired  to 
raife  the  other  is  little  more  than  is  neceflary  for 
overcoming  the  trie!  ion  of  the  pifton,  which  ren- 
ders this  pump  preferable  to  all  others,  which  re- 
quire more  force  to  work  them  as  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  the  receiver  advances.  The  barrels 
are  fet  in  a  brafs  difh  about  two  inches  deep,  filled 
with  water  or  oil  to  prevent  the  inflnuation  of  air. 
The  barrels  are  fere  wed  tight  down  by  the  nuts 
r,  ey  e,  which  force  the  frontifpiece  //  down 
on  them,  through  which  the  two  pillars  g  g,  gg 
pafs. 

From  between  the  barrels  rifes  a  flendcr  brafs 
pipe  b  b,  communicating  with  each  by  a  perfora- 
tion in  the  tranfverfe  piece  of  brafs  on  which  they 
ftand.  The  upper  end  of  this  pipe  communicates 
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with  another  perforated  piece  of  brafs,  which 
fcrews  on  underneath  the  plate  i  i  i  1,  of  ten  inches 
diameter,  and  furrounded  with  a  brjfs  rim  to  pre- 
vent the  Ihedding  of  water  ufed  in  fome  experi- 
ments. This  piece  of  brafs  has  three  branches : 
xft,  An  horizontal  one  communicating  with  the 
cooduit-pipe  h  b.  a.  An  upright  one  fere  wed  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  pump -plate,  and  terminating 
in  a  fmall  pipe  i,  riling  about  an  inch  above  it. 
3d,  Is  a  perpendicular  one,  looking  downwards  in 
the  continuation  of  the  pipe  A,  and  having  a  hol- 
low fcrew  in  its  end  receiving  the  brafs  cap  of  the 
gage-pipe  ////,  which  is  of  glafs,  34  inches  long 
and  immerfed  in  a  glafs  ciftern  m  m  filled  with 
mercury.  This  is  covered  a-top  with  a  cork  float, 
carrying  the  weight  of  a  light  wooden  fcale  divid- 
ed into  inches,  which  are  numbered  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciftern.  This  fcale  will 
therefore  rife  and  fall  with  the  mercury  in  the 
ciftern,  and  indicate  the  true  elevation  of  that  in 
the  tube. 

There  is  a  flop-cock  immediately  above  the  tn- 
fertion  of  the  gage-pipe,  by  which  its  communi- 
cation may  be  cut  oft*.  There  is  another  at  «,  by 
which  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  exter- 
nal air  for  allowing  its  readmiflion ;  and  there  is 
fometimeg  another  immediately  within  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  conduct-pipe  for  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  receiver  and  the  pump. 
This  is  particularly  ufeful  when  the  rarefaction  is 
to  be  continued  long,  as  there  are  by  thefe  means 
fewer  chances  of  the  inflnuation  of  air  by  the 
many  joints. 

The  receivers  are  mide  tight  by  Amply  letting 
them  on  the  pump-plate  with  a  piece  of  wet  or 
oiled  leather  between  j  and  the  receivers,  which 
are  open  a-top,  have  a  brafs  cover  fet  on  them  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  thefe  covers  there  are  vari- 
ous perforations  and  contrivances  for  various  pur- 
pofes.  The  one  iri  the  figure  has  a  flip  wire  paf- 
fing  through  a  collar  of  oiled  leather,  having  a 
hook  or  a  (crew  in  its  lower  end  for  hanging  any 
thing  on  or  producing  a  variety  of  motions.  Some- 
times the  receiver  are  fet  on  another  plate,  which 
has  a  pipe  fcrewed  into  its  middle,  furnifhed  with 
a  flop-cock  and  a  fcrew,  which  fits  the  middle  pipe 
k.  When  the  rarefaction  has  been  made  in  it,  the 
cock  is  (hut,  and  then  the  whole  may  be  unferew- 
ed  from  the  pump,  and  removed  to  any  conveni- 
ent place.  This  is  called  a  tranfporter  plate. 

The  elafticity  of  the  gage,  1 11 1,  in  the  ordinary 
ftate  of. the  air  balances  the  preflure  of  the  incum- 
bent atmofphere.  We  find  this  from  the  force 
that  is  neceflary'to  fquceze  it  into  lefs  bulk  in  op- 
pofition  to  this  elafticity.  Therefore  the  elaftici- 
ty of  the  air  increafes  with  the  vicinity  of  its  par- 
ticles. It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  expect,  that 
when  we  allow  it  to  occupy  more  room,  and  its 
particles  are  farther  afunder,  its  elafticity  will  be 
diminifhed  though  not  annihilated ;  that  is,  it  will 
no  longer  balance  the  whole  preflure  of  the  at- 
mofphere, though  it  may  (till  balance  part  of  it. 
If  therefore  an  upright  pipe  have  its  tower  end  im- 
merfed in  a  veflel  of  mercury,  and  communicate 
by  its  upper  end  with  a  veflel  containing  rarefied, 
therefore  lefs  elaftic,  air,  we  fliould  expect  that 
the  preflure  of  the  air  will  prevail,  and  force  the 
mercury  into  the  tube,  and  caul'e  it  to  rife  to  fuch 
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an  height  that  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  joined 
to  the  elaflicity  of  the  rarefied  air  acting  on  itt 
upper  furfacc,  (hall  be  exactly  equal  to  the  whole 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  height  of  the 
mercury  is  the  exact  meafure  of  that  part  of  the 
who'e  preffure  which  is  not  balanced  by  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  rarefied  air,  and  its  deficiency  from 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube 
is  the  exact  rrcafure  of  this  remaining  elafticity. 

Jt  is  evident,  thtrcfore,  that  the  pipe  will  be  a 
fcilc  of  the  elaflicity  of  the  remaining  air,  and 
will  indicate  in  fome  fort  the  degree  of  rarefac^, 
tion  :  for  there  muft  be  fome  analogy  between  the 
denfity  of  the  air  and  its  elaflicity.  After  rarefy, 
ing  till  the  mercury  in  the  page  has  attained  half 
the  height  of  th3t  in  the  Torricellian  tube,  (hut 
the  communication  with  the  barrels  and  gage, 
and  admit  the  water  into  the  receiver.  It  will 
go  in  till  all  is  again  in  equilibrio  with  the  pref- 
fure of  the  atmofphere ;  that  is,  till  the  air  in  the 
receiver  has  collapfed  into  its  natural  bulk.  This 
we  can  accurately  meafurr,  and  compare  with 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  receiver ;  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  precife  degree  of  rarefaction  correfpond- 
ing  to  half  the  natural  elaflicity.  We  can  do  the 
Came  thing  with  the  elaflicity  reduced  to  one 
third,  one  fourth,  &c.  and  thus  difcovcr  the 
whole  law. 

This  gage  muft  be  conlidercd  as  one  of  the  moft 
ingenious  and  convenient  parts  of  Hawkcfbee's 
pump;  and  it  is  well  difpofed,  being  in  a  litua- 
tion  protected  againft  accidents:  but  it  neceffari- 
ly  incrcafes  greatly  the  fize  of  the  machine,  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  table  pump,  reprefented 
in  fig.  9.  When  it  is  wanted  here,  a  fmall  plate 
is  added  behind,  or  between  the  barrels  and  re- 
ceiver ;  and  on  this  is  fet  a  fmall  tubulated  reeeiver, 
covering  a  common  weather-glafs  tube. — This  re- 
ceiver being  rarefied  along  with  the  other,  the 
preffure  on  the  mefcury  in  the  cittern,  arifing  from 
the  el  'Aicity  of  the  remaining  air,  is  diminifhed  fo 
as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  mercury  at 
its  full  height ;  and  it  therefore  defcends  till  the 
height  at  which  it  (lands  puts  it  in  equilibrio  with 
the  elafticity.  In  this  form,  therefore,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  is  directly  a  meafuie  of  the  re- 
maining elafticity;  while  in  the  other  it  meafures 
the  remaining  unbalanced  preffure  of  the  atmof- 
phere. But  this  gage  is  extremely  cumber  fome, 
and  liable  to  accidents.  We  are  feldqm  much 
fnterejfted  in  the  rarefaction  till  it  is  great :  a  con- 
tracted form  of  this  gage  is  therefore  very  ufeful, 
and  was  early  ufed.  A  fyphon  ABCD  (  jig.  u.j, 
each  branch  of  which  is  about  4  inches  long,  dole 
at  A  and  open  at  D,  is  filled  with  boiling  mercu- 
ry till  it  occupies  the  branch  AB  and  a  very  fmall 
part  of  CD,  having  its  furfacc  at  O.  This  is  fix- 
ed to  a  fmall  (land,  and  fixed  into  the  receiver, 
along  with  the  things  that  are  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  rarefied  air.  When  the  air  has  been  rarefied 
till  its  remaining  elaflicity  is  not  able  to  fupport 
the  column  BA,  the  mercury  defcends  in  AB,  and 
rifes  in  CD,  and  the  remaining  elafticity  will  al- 
ways be  meafured  by  the  elevation  of  the  mercu- 
ry in  AB  above  that  in  the  leg  CD. 

The  barometer  or  fyphon  gage  is  a  perfect  in- 
dication and  meafure  of  the  performance  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  a  pump  is  ( c*terh  paribus)  fo  much 
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the  more  perfect,  as  it  is  able  to  raife  the  mercu- 
ry higher  in  the  gage.  Thus  we  difcover  that 
none  can  ptoduce  a  complete  cxbauftioo,  and 
that  their  operation  is  only  a  very  great  rarefac- 
tion; for  none  can  raife  the  mercury  to  that 
height  at  which  i;  (lands  in  the  Torricellian  tube, 
well  purged  of  air.  Few  pumps  will  bring  it 
within  of  an  incq,  Hawkdbee's,  fitted  Lp 
according  to  his  inftructiona,  will  feldom  bring  it 
within  f.  Pumps  with  cocks,  when  conftructed 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  exhaufting  fy- 
ringc  (Sefl.  I.),  and  new  and  in  fine  order,  will  in 
favourable  circumftances  bring  it  within  j^y.  None 
with  valves  fitted  up  with  wet  leather,  or  uben 
water  or  volatile  fluids  are  allowed  accefs  into 
any  part,  will  bring  it  nearer  than  f.  Nay,  a 
pump  of  the  beft  kind,  and  in  the  finer!  order, 
will  have  its  rarefying  power  reduced  to  the  low- 
eft  ftandard,  as  meafured  by  this  gage,  if  wc  put 
into  the  receiver  the  tenth  part  of  a  (quare  inch  of 
white  (heep-fkin,  frelh  from  the  (hops,  or  of  any 
fubftance  equally  damp.  This  is  a  difcovery 
made  by  means  of  the  improved  air-pump,  and 
leads  to  very  extenfive  and  important  con feque fl- 
ees in  general  phyfics. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  defcribe  all  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  on  it.  But  our 
prefrnt  purpofe  is  to  confider  it  merely  as  a  ma- 
chine for  rarefying  e  la  flic  or  expanfive  fluids.  All 
who  ufed  it  perceived  the  limit  fet  to  the  rarefac- 
tion by  the  refinance  of  the  valves,  and  tried  to 
perfect  the  conflruction  of  the  cocks.  The  Abbe 
Nollet  and  Gravefande,  two  of  the  moft  eminent 
experimental  philofophcrs  in  Europe,  were  the 
moft  fuccefsful. 

Mr  Giavesande  juftly  preferred  Hooke's  plan 
of  a  double  pump,  and  contrived  an  apparatus 
for  turning  the  cocks  by  the  motion  of  the  pump's 
handle.  This  is  far  from  either  being  fimple  or 
eafy  in  working ;  and  occafions  great  jerks  and 
concufOons  in  the  whole  machine.  His  pi  ft  on 
has  no  valve,  and  it  has  feveral  other  de&ciencies, 
which  render  a  particular  description  unneceffary. 
Yet  its  performance  is  highly  extolled  by  him,  as 
far  exceeding  his  former  pumps  with  valves.  The 
fame  preference  was  given  to  it  by  his  fucceffor 
Mufchenbroek.  But,  while  they  both  prepared 
the  piftons  and  valves  and  leathers  of  the  pump, 
by  fteeping  them  in  oil,  and  then  in  a  mixture  of 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  no  juft  eftimate  could 
be  made  of  its  performance.  For  with  this  pre- 
paration it  could  not  bring  the  gage  within  f  of 
an  inch  of  the  barometer;  from  its  conflruction, 
a  very  conliderable  fpace  is  left  between  the  pif- 
ton  and  cock,  not  lefs  than  an  inch,  from  which 
the  air  is  never  expelled  ;  it  foon  loft  any  advan- . 
tages  it  poffeffed  when  frefh  from  the  workman's 
hands,  by  the  cock  growing  loofe  and  admitting 
air.  It  is  furprifing  that  Gravefande  omitted 
Hawkcfbee's  fecurity  againft  this,  by  placing  the 
barrels  in  a  difh  filled  with  oil:  which  would  ef- 
fectually have  prevented  this  inconvenience. 

We  muft  not  omit  a  fcemingly  paradoxical  ob- 
fervation  of  Gravefande,  that  in  a  pump  conftruc- 
ted with  valve?,  and  worked  with  a  determined 
uniform  velocity,  the  required  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion is  fooncr  produced  by  fhort  barrels  than  by 
long  ones.    This  will  eaiily  b;  fecn  by  an  exam- 
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>le.    Suppofe  the  long  barrel  to  bare  equal  capa-  fcent  of  the  pifton.  Hit  ingenuity  hit  on  a  way 
;ity  with  the  receiver,  then  at  the  end  of.  the  ftrft  of  increafing  the  expelling  force  through  the  cora- 
troke  the  air  iu  the  receiver  will  have {  it* natural  mon  valve:  he  inclofed  the  rod  of  the  pifton  in  a 
ienfity.    Now,  let  the  ftiort  barrels  have  half  this  collar  of  leather  /,  through  which  it  moved  freely 
capacity  :  at  the  end  of  the  firft  ftroke  the  denfity  without  allowing  any  air  to  get  paft  its  fides.  Fof 
;>f  the  air  in  the  receiver  is      and  at  the  end  of  greater  fecurity,  the  collar  of  leather  was  contain  - 
the  fecond  ftroke  it  is     which  is  lefs  than  \,  and  ed  in  a  box  terminating  in  a  cup  rilled  with  oil/ 
Lhe  two  ftrokes  of  the  fliort  barrel  are  fuppofed  to  As  t,his  nukes  a  material  change  in  the  principle 
be  made  in  the  fame  time  with  one  of  the  longed,  of  conftruction  of  the  air-pump  (and  indeed  of 
8c c.  pneumatic  engines  in  general ),  and  as  it  has  been 
Hawkesbee's  pump  maintained  its  pre-emi-  adopted  in  all  the  fubfequent  attempts  to  improve 
ncucc  without  rival  in  Britain,  and  generally  too  them,  it  merits  a  particular  confederation, 
on  the  continent,  except  in  France,  where  every      The  pifton  itfclf  con  fill  8  of  two  pieces  of  brafs 
thing  took  the  ton  of  the  Academy,  till  about  fattened  by  fcrews  from  below.   The  uppermoft> 
x  7i o,  when  it  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr  John  which  is  of  one  folid  piece  with  the  rod  GH,  {fig. 
Smeaton,  a  perfon  of  uncommon  knowledge,  and  13.)  is  of  a  diameter  tome  what  lefs  than  the  bar- 
fecond  to  none  but  Dr  Hooke  in  mechanical  re-  rel;  fo  that  when  they  are  fcrewed  together,  a 
fource.  He  was  then  a  maker  of  philofophical  in-  piece  of  leather,  foaked  in  a  mixture  of  boiled  oil 
ftruments,  and  made  many  attempts  to  perfect  the  and  tallow,  is  put  between  them  \  and  when  the 
pumps  with  cocks,  but  found,  that  whatever  per-  pifton  is  thru  ft  into  the  barrel  from  above,  the 
ted  ion  he  could  bring  them  to,  he  could  not  en-  leather  comes  up  around  the  fide  of  the  pifton, 
able  them  to  prefcrve  it ;  and  he  never  would  fell  and  fills  the  barrel,  making  the  pifton  perfectly 
one  of  this  construction.   He  therefore  attached  air-tight.   The  lower  half  of  the  pifton  projects 
himfclf  Solely  to  the  valve  pumps.  The  firft  thing  upwards  into  the  upper,  which  baa  a  hollow  £  b 
was  to  diminifh  the  refiftance  to  the  entry  of  the  e  g  to  receive  it.   There  is  a  fmall  hole  through 
air  from  the  receiver  into  the  barrels:  this  heren-  the  lower  half  at  a  to  admit  the  air)  and  a  hole 
dered  almoft  nothing,  by  enlarging  the  furface  on  e  i  in  the  upper  half  to  let  it  through,  and  there 
which  this  feeble  elaftic  air  was  to  prefs.   Inftead  is  a  flip  of  oiled  filk  (trained  acrots  the  hole  a  by 
of  making  tbefc  valves  to  open  by  its  p  refill  re  on  way  of  valve,  and  there  is  room  enough  left  at  b  c 
a  circle  of  &  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he  made  the  for  this  valve  to  rife  a  IRtle  when  prefied  from 
\-alve-hole  one  inch  in  diameter,  enlarging  the  fur-  below.   The  rod  GH  pafies  through  the  piece  of 
face  400  times;  and,  to  prevent  this  piece  of  thin  brafs  which  forms  the  top  of  the  barrel  10  as  to 
leather  from  being  burft  by  the  great  preflure  on  move  freely,  but  without  any  fenfible  ihake:  thia 
it,  when  the  pifton  in  its  defcent  was  approach-  top  is  formed  into  a  hollow  box,  confifting  of  two 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  be  fupported  it  by  a  pieces  ECDF  and  CNOD,  which  fcrew  together 
delicate  but  ftrong  grating,  dividing  the  valve-hole  at  CD.    This  box  is  filled  with  rings  of  oiled 
like  the  tectum  of  a  honey-comb,  as  reprcfented  in  leather  exactly  fitted  to  its  diameter,  each  having 
Jig.  1  a ;  and  the  ribs  of  this  grating  are  feen  edge-  a  hole  in  it  for  the  rod  to  pals  through.  When 
wife  \d  fig.  13.  a,  bt  e.  the  piece  ECDF  is  fcrewed  down,  it  cotnprefles 
The  valve  was  a  piece  of  thin  membrane  or  oil-  the  leathers ;  fqueezing  them  to  the  rod,  fo  that 
ed  filk,  gently  drained  over  the  mouth  of  the  no  air  can  pafs  between  them ;  and,  to  fecure  ua 
valve-bole,  and  tied  on  by  a  fine  filk  thread  wound  againft  all  ingrefs  of  air,  the  upper  part  is  formed 
round  it  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  narrow  flips  into  a  cup  £F,  which  is  kept  filled  with  oil.  The 
had  been  tied  on  formerly.  Thia  done,  he  cut  top  of  the  barrel  is  alfo  pierced  with  a  hole  LK, 
with  a  pointed  knife  the  leather  round  the  edge,  which  riles  above  the  flat  furface  NO,  and  ha9  a 
nearly  tour  quadrattal  arcs,  leaving  a  fmall  tongue  flip  of  oiled  filk  Hed  over  it  to  a&  as  a  valve ; 
between  each,  as  in  fig.  it.  The  (trained  valve  opening  when  prefied  from  below,  but  (hutting 
immediately  (brinks  inwards,  as  represented  by  when  prefied  from  above, 
the  (haded  parts}  and  the  (train  by  which  it  is      The  communication  between  the  barrel  and  re- 
kept  down  is  now  greatly  diminifhed,  taking  place  ceiver  is  by  the  pipe  AHPQ ;  and  there  goes  from 
only  at  the  corners.  The  gratings  being  reduced  the  hole  K  in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  a  pipe  KRST, 
nearly  to  an  edge  (but  not  quite,  left  they  mould  which  either  communicates  with  the  open  air  or 
cut),  there  is  very  little  preflure  to  produce  ad-  with  the  receiver,  by  means  of  the  cock  at  its  ex* 
hefion  by  the  clammy  oil.   Thus  it  appears,  that  tremity  T.   The  conduit  pipe  ABPQ  has  alfo  a 
a  very  fmall  elafticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  cock  at  Q,  by  which  it  is  made  to  communicate 
will  be  fufheient  to  raife  the  valve;  and  Mr  Smea-  either  with  the  receiver  or  with  the  open  air. 
ton  found,  that  when  it  was  not  able  to  do  this  at  Thefe  channels  of  communication  are  varioufly 
firft,  when  only  about  ^9  of  the  natural  elaftici-  conducted  and  terminated,  according  to  tbevtewt 
ty,  it  would  do  it  after  keeping  the  pifton  up  8  of  the  maker :  the  (ketch  in  this  figure  is  fuffi- 
or  jo  fecontft,  the  air  having  been  all  the  while  cient  for  explaining  the  principle,  and  is  fuited  to 
undermining  the  valve,  and  gradually  detaching  the  general  form  of  the  pump,  as  it  has  been  frc- 
2  from  the  grating.  quently  made  by  Nairne  and  other  artifts  in  Lon- 
But  he  could  not  follow  this  method  with  the  don.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  pifton  at  the  top 
pifton  valve.   There  was  not  room  round  the  rod  of  the  barrel,  and  that  it  applies  to  it  all  over, 
for  fuch  an  expanded  valve;  and  it  would  have  and  that  the  air  in  the  barrel  is  very  much  rare- 
obliged  him  to  have  a  great  (pace  below  the  valve,  fied  :  in  the  common  pump  the  pifton  valve  ia 
from  which  he  could  not  expel  the  air  by  the  dc-  preflld  bard  down  bv  the  atmofphere,  and  conti- 
VouXVli.  PawtHY  Uu«u 
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rues  (hut  till  the  pifton  gets  far  down,  condenfes  begins  to  defcend,  leaving  almoft  a  perfect  void 

,thc  air  below  it  beyond  its  natural  Hate,  and  ena-  behind  it  as  before. 

bles  it  to  force  up  the  valves.   But  here,  as  foon  This  pump  may  be  changed  in  a  moment  from 

as  the  pifton  quits  the  top  of  the  barrel,  it  leaves  a  rarefying  to  a  condenfing  engine*  by  firoply  turn- 

a  void  behi;id  it;  for  no  air  gets  in  round  the  ing  the  cocks  at  Q  and  T.   While  T  commani- 

pifton  rod,  and  the  valve  at  K  is  (hut  by  the  pref-  cates  with  the  open  air  and  Q  with  the  receiver. 

Aire  of  the  atmofpht-re.    There  is  nothing  now  it  is  a  rarefying  engine  or  air-pump:  but  when  T 

to  oppofe  the  elalticity  of  the  air  below  but  the  communicates  with  the  receiver,  and  Q  with  the 

ftiffnefs  of  the  valve  be  ;  and  thus  the  expelling  open  air,  it  is  a  condenfing  engine, 

(or  rather  the  liberating)  force  is  rrodigioufly  in-  Fig.  14.  Plate  178.  reprefents  Mr  Smbaton'» 

creafed.  air-pump  as  made  by  Nairne.   Upon  a  folid  bafe 

The  fuperiority  of  this  conftruftion  will  be  beft  or  table  are  fet  up  3  pillars  F,  H,  H :  the  pillar  F 

feen  by  an  exampV.    Suppofe  the  ftifthifs  of  the  fupport*  the  pump  plate  A  ;  and  the  pillars  H,  H, 

valve  equal  to  the  weight  of  ,*6  of  an  inch  of  mer-  fupport  thr  front  or  head,  containing  a  brafs  cog- 

cury,  when  the  barometer  Hands  af  30  inches,  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  the  handle  B,  and 

and  that  the  pump  gage  (lands  at  19*9;  then,  in  works  in  the  r*c!-  C  faftened  to  the  upper  end  of 

an  ordinary  pump,  the  valve  in  the  pifton  will  the  pifton  rod.   The  whole  is  dill  farther  made 

not  rife  till  the  pittun  has  got  within  the  300th  fteady  by  two  pieces  of  brafs  eb  and  «i,  which 

part  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  it  wt!l  leave  connect  t>:e  pnmp-plare  with  the  front,  and  have 

the  valve  hole  filled  with  air  of  the  ordinary  den-  perforations  communicating  between  the  hole  a 

fry.    But  in  this  pump  the  va'.ve  wrll  rife  as  foon  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  and  the  barrel.    DE  is 

as  the  pifton  quits  the  top  of  the  barrel;  and  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  firmly  fixed  to  the  table 

when  it  i«  quite  down,  %hc  valve  hole  a  will  con-  by  fere w 8  through  its  upper  board:  efdc  it  a 

tain  only  the  300th  part  of  th-  air  which  it  would  (lender  brafs  tube  fcrewed  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 

have  contained  in  a  pump  of  the  ordinary  form,  barrel,  and  to  the  under  hole  of  the  horizontal 

Suppnle  further,  that  the  barrel  i?  of  equal  capa-  canal  c  b.   In  this  canal  there  is  a  cock  which 

ciiy  with  the  receiver,  and  that  both  pumps  are  opens  a  communication  between  tbe  barrel  and 

to  badly  conftrutted,  that  the  fpace  left  below  the  receiver,  when  Ae  key  is  in  the  pofition  re- 

the  pifton  is  the  3001  h  part  of  the  barrel.   In  the  prefented  here:  but  when  the  key  is  at  right 

common  pump  the  pilton  valve  will  rife  no  more,  angles  with  this  pofition,  this  communication  is 

and  the  rarefaction  can  be  carried  no  farther,  cut  off.   If  that  fide  of  the  key  which  is  here 

however  delicate  the  barrel  valve  may  be;  but  in  drawn  next  to  the  pump-plate  be  turned  outward, 

this  pump  the  next  ftroke  will  raife  the  gage  to  the  external  air  is  admitted  into  the  receiver \  but 

49-95,  and  the  pilton  valve  will  again  rife  as  foon  if  turned  inwards,  the  air  is  admitted  into  the 

as  the  pifton  gets  ha  f  way  down  the  barrel.  The  barrel,  g  h  is  another  (lender  brafs  pipe,  leading 

limit  to  the  rarefaction  by  this  pump  depends  from  the  difiharging  valve  at£  to  the  horizontal 

chiefly  on  the  fpace  contained  in  the  hole  LK ;  canal  //  k,  to  the  under  fide  of  which  it  is  fcrewed 

and  in  the  fpace        of  the  pilton.   When  the  faft.   In  this  horizontal  canal  there  is  a  cock  « 

pittun  is  brouKht  up  to  the  top,  and  applied  clofe  which  opens  a  paffage  from  the  barrel  to  tbe  re- 

to  it,  thofe  (paces  remain  filled  with  air  of  the  ceiver  when  the  key  is  in  the  pofition  here  drawn ; 

ordinary  denlity,  which  will  expand  as  the  pifton  but  opens  a  pa(lac,c  from  the  barrel  to  the  exter- 

defcends,  and  thus  will  retard  the  opening  of  the  nal  air  when  the  key  is  turned  outwards,  and 

pifton  valve.   The  rarefaction  will  (top  when  the  from  the  receiver  to  the  external  air  when  the  key 

elalticity  of  this  fmall  quantity  of  air,  expanded  is  turned  inwards.  This  communication  with  tbe 

lb  as  to  fill  the  whole  barrel  (by  the  defcent  of  external  air  is  not  immediate,  but  through  a  fort 

the  piftcn  to  the  bottom,)  is  juft  equal  to  the  force  of  box  i;  the  ufe  of  this  box  is  to  receive  the  oil 

requdite  for  opening  the  pifton  valve.  which  is  difcharged  through  the  top  valve g.  In 

Another  advantage  attending  this  conftruction  order  to  keep  the  pump  tight,  and  in  working 

tfj  that,  in  drawing  up  the  pifton,  we  are  not  re-  order,  it  is  proper  fometimes  to  pour  a  table 

lilted  by  the  whole  preflure  of  the  air;  becaufe  fpoonful  of  olive  oil  into  the  bole  a  of  the  pump- 

thc  air  is  rarefied  above  this  pifton  as  well  as  be-  plate,  and  then  to  work  the  pump.   The  oil  goes 

low  it.  and  tbe  pifton  is  in  precifely  the  fame  ftate  along  the  conduit  be  dfe,  gets  into  the  barrel 

of  preflure  as  if  connected  with  another  pifton  in  and  through  the  pifton  valve,  when  the  pifton  is 

a  double  pump.   The  refiftance  to  the  afcent  of  prefled  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  is  then 

the  pifton  is  the  excefs  of  the  clafticity  of  the  air  drawn  up,' and  forced  through  the  difchargiog 

above  it  over  the  clafticity  of  the  air  below ;  this,  valve  g  along  the  pipe  g  h,  the  horizontal  paflage 

toward  the  end  of  the  rarefaction,  is  very  fmall,  b  n,  and  finally  into  the  box  i.    This  box  has  a 

while  the  pifton  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  fmall  hole  in  its  fide  near  the  top,  through  which 

but  gradually  increafes  as  the  pifton  rifes,  and  the  air  efcapes. 

reduces  the  air  above  it  into  fmaller  dimenfions,  From  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  c  b  there  rifes 

and  becomes  equal  to  the  preffure  of  die  atmo-  a  Gender  pipe  which  bends  outward  and  then 

fpliere,  when  the  air  above  the  pifton  is  of  tbe  turns  downwards,  and  is  joined  to  a  fmall  box, 

common  denfity.    If  we  fhould  raife  the  pifton  which  cannot  be  feen  in  this  view.  From  tbebot- 

ftill  farther,  we  mud  condenfe  the  air  above  it:  torn  of  this  box  proceeds  downwards  the  gagc- 

bui  Mr  Smeaton  has  here  made  an  iflue  for  the  pipe  of  glafs,  which  enters  the  ciftern  of  mercury 

air  by  a  lmail  hole  in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  co-  G  fixed  below.    On  the  upper  fide  of  the  other 

vered  with  a  delicate  valve.   This  allows  the  air  canal  at  0  is  feen  a  fmall  ftud,  having  a  fhort  pipe 

to  efcape,  and  fiiuts  again  as  foon  as  the  pifton  of  glafs  projecting  horizontally  from  it,  clofe  hy 
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«nd  parallel  to  the  front  piece  of  the  pump,  and 
reaching  to  the  other  canal.  This  pipe  if  clofe  at 
the  farther  end,  and  has  a  fmall  drop  of  mercury 
or  oil  in  it  at  the  end  o.  This  fenres  as  a  gage  in 
condenfing,  indicating  the  degree  of  condensation 
by  the  place  of  the  drop :  For  this  drop  is  forced 
along  the  pip  condenfing  the  air  before  it  in  the 
fame  degree  that  it  is  condenfed  in  the  barrel  and 
receiver. 

In  co&ftruAing  tbia  pump,  Mr  Smeaton  intro- 
duced a  method  of  joining  together  the  different 
pipes  and  other  pieces,  which  has  great  advantages 
over  the  ufual  manner  of  fcrewing  them  together 
with  leather  between,  and  which  is  now  much 
•ufed  in  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  engines.  The 
manner  in  which  the  exhaufting  gage  is  joined  to 
the  horizontal  dud  eb%  is  this:  The  piece  h  /*»  in 
fig.  15,  is  the  fame  with  the  little  cylinder  obferva- 
ble  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  horizontal  canal  c  d, 
infix*  >4<   The  upper  part  bi  is  formed  into  an 
outfidc  icrew,  to  fit  the  hollow  fcrew  of  the  piece 
deed.   The  top  of  this  laft  piece  has  a  hole  in 
its  middle,  giving  an  eafy  paffage  to  the  bent  tube 
€  b  a,  fo  as  to  flip  along  it  with  freedom.   To  the 
end  c  of  this  bent  tube  is  foldered  a  piece  of  brafs 
t fg»  perforated  in  continuation  of  the  tube,  and 
having  its  end  ground  flat  on  the  top  of  the  piece 
h  ipt  and  alfo  covered  with  a  flip  of  thin  leather 
ftrained  acrofs  it  and  pierced  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle.  It  is  plain  from  this  form,  that  if  the 
furface fg  be  applied  to  the  top  of  bi,  and  the 
cover  deed  be  fere  wed  down  00  it,  it  will  draw 
or  prefs  them  together,  fo  that  no  air  can  efcape 
by  the  joint,  and  this  without  turning  the  whole 
tube  c  b  a  round,  as  is  neceflary  in  the  ufual  way. 
This  method  is  now  adopted  for  joining  together 
the  conducting  pipes  of  the  machines  for  extin- 
guishing fires,  an  operation  which  was  extremely 
troublefome  before  this  improvement. 

The  conduit  pipe  Eefe  lfy.  14.)  is  fattened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ban  el,  and  the  difcharging  pipe 
gbto  its  top,  in  the  fame  manner.  But  to  return 
to  the  gage,  fig.  15  ;  the  bent  pipe  cba  enters  the 
box  j  t  near  one  fide,  and  obliquely,  and  the  gage 
pipe  q  r  is  inferted  through  its  bottom  towards  the 
oppodte  fide.  The  ufe  of  this  box  is  to  catch  any 
drops  of  mercury  which  may  fometimcsbedafhed 
up  through  the  gage  pipe  by  an  accidental  ofci'.ia- 
tion.  This,  by  going  through  the  paifages  of  the 
<*  pump,  would  corrode  them,  and  would  act  par- 
ticularly on  the  joints,  which  are  genet  ally  foldered 
with  tin.  When  this  happens  to  an  air-pump,  it 
mull  be  cleaoed  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion, otherwife  it  will  be  quickly  deuroyed. 

It  is  reckoned  a  very  fine  pump  of  the  ordinary 
contraction  which  will  rarefy  aoo  times,  or  raife 
the  gage  to  20*85,  the  barometer  ftanding  at  30. 
But  Mr  Smeaton  8  pump,  even  after  long  ufing, 
raifed  it  to  29*91,  which  is  equivalent  to  rarefying 
600  times.  When  in  fine  order,  he  found  no 
bounds  to  its  rarefaction,  frequently  railing  the 
ga^e  as  high  as  the  barometer;  and  he  thought 
its  performance  fo  peifect,  that  the  barometer-gage 
was  not  fofficicntly  delicate  for  meafuring  the 
rarefaction.  He  therefore  fubftituted  the  fyphon 
gage  already  defcribed,  which  he  gives  fome  rea- 
fons  for  preferring ;  bat  even  this  he  fouud  not 
ki/ficiently  feofiblc 
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He  contrived  another,  which  could  be  earned 
to  any  degree  of  fenfibility.  It  confifted  of  a  glafs 
body  A  (fy.  16.)  of  «  P«r  wape,  *nd  ,n«refore 
called  the  pear-gage.  This  had  a  fmall  projecting 
orifice  at  B,  and  at  the  other  end  a  tube  CD, 
whofe  capacity  was  the  footh  part  of  the  capacity 
of  the  whole  vcflel.  This  was  fufpended  at  the 
flip  wire  of  the  receiver,  and  there  w*s  l>t  below 
it  a  fmall  cup  with  mercury.  When  the  pump 
was  worked,  the  air  in  the  pear  gage  was  rarefied 
along  with  the  reft.  When  the  rarefaction  was 
brought  to  the  degree  intended,  rhe  gage  \ms  let 
down  till  B  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mercury. 
The  external  air  being  now  let  in,  the  mercury 
was  raifed  into  the  pear,  and  ftood  at  fome  height 
E  in  the  tube  CD.  The  length  of  this  tube  being 
divided  into  xoo  parts  and  thofe  numbered  from 

D,  it  U  erid   -  DE 

of  rarefaction  which  had  been  produced  when 
the  gage  was  imroerfed  into  the  mercury  :  or  if 
DC  be  one  100th  of  the  whole  capacity,  and  be 
divided  into  100  parts  by  a  fcale  annexed  to  it, 
each  unit  of  the  fcale  will  be  one  10,000th  of  the 
whole. 

This  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  the  means 
of  making  fome  very  curious  and  important  dif- 
coveries,  which  engage  the  attention  of  philofo- 
phers.  By  this  gage  Mr  Smeaton  found,  that 
his  pump  frequently  rarefied  1000,  10,000.  nay 
100,000  times.  But  though  he  in  every  inttancc 
faw  the  great  fuperiority  of  his  pump  above  all 
others,  he  often  found  irregularities  which  he 
could  not  explaio,  and  a  want  of  correfpondence  t 
between  the  pear  and  the  barometer  gages  which ' 
puzzled  him.  The  pear  gage  frequently  indica- 
ted a  prodigious  rarefaction,  when  the  barometer 
gage  would  not  fhow  more  than  600.  Thefe  phe- 
nomena excited  the  curiofity  of  philofophers, 
who  were  making  much  ufe  of  the  air-pump  in 
their  refearches,  and  were  deeply  intererred  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  powers  of  elaflrc 
fluids.  Mr  Nairne,  a  moft  accurate  philofophical 
inltrument- maker,  made  a  variety  of  experiments 
to  examine  and  compare  Mr  fimeaton's  pump 
with  thofe  of  the  ufual  conftruction.  This  rigor- 
ous comparifon  difcovered  leveral  circumftances 
in  the  conflitution  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  and 
its  relation  to  other  bodies,  which  arc  of  the 
utmoft  importance  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
vVe  fhali  mention  fuch  only  as  relate  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  air  pump  in  extracting  air  from  the 
receiver. 

Mr  Nairne  difcovered,  that  when  a  little  wa- 
ter, or  even  a  bit  of  paper  damped  with  water, 
was  expofed  under  the  receiver  of  Mr  Smeaton's 
air-pump,  when  in  the  moft  perfect  condition, 
raiting  the  mercury  in  the  barcmeter  eage  to  29*95 
he  could  not  make  it  rife  above  29*8  if  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  indicated  the  temperature  47°t 
nor  above  29*7  if  the  thermometer  flood  at  t5a; 
and  that  to  bring  the  gage  to  this  height  aud  keep 
it  there,  the  operation  of  the  pump  mufl  be  con- 
tinued long  alter  the  water  had  difappeaied  or 
the  paper  become  perfectly  dry.  He  found  that 
a  drop  of  fpiiits,  or  paper  moiftened  with  fpirits, 
could  not  iu  thnfe  circumAances  allow  the  mer- 
cury in  the  gage  to  rife  to  near  that  height ;  and 
U  u  u  u  2  that 
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that  fimilar  effects  followed  from  admitting  any 
volatile  body  whatever  into  the  receiver,  or  any 
part  of  the  apparatus.  This  fliowcd  him  at  once 
how  improper  the  directions  were  which  had 
been  given  by  Guerickc,  Boyle,  Gravefande,  atid 
others,  for  fitting  up  the  air-pump  for  experiment, 
by  foaking  the  leather  in  water,  covering  the  joints 
with  water,  or  in  Ihort,  admitting  water  or  any 
other  volatile  body  near  it. 

He  therefore  took  his  pumps  to  pieces,  cleared 
them  of  all  moitture  by  heat,  and  then  leathered 
Chem  anew  with  leather  foaked  in  a  mixture  of 
olive  oil  and  tallow,  from  which  he  had  expelted 
all  the  water  it  ufuatly  contains,  by  boiling  it  till 
the  firft  frothing  was  over.  When  the  pumps 
were  fitted  up  in  this  manner,  he  uniformly  found 
that  Mr  Smeaton's  pump  rarefied  the  gage  to 
*9"9J»  aQd  the  beil  common  pump  to  29  87,  the 
firft  of  which  he  computed  to  indicate  a  rarefac- 
tion to  600,  and  the  other  to  130.  But  in  this 
ftate  he  again  found  that  a  piece  of  damp  paper, 
leather,  wood,  &c.  in  the  receiver,  reduced  the 
performance  as  before.  The  moll  remarkable 
phenomenon  was,  that  when  be  ufed  the  pear- 
gage  with  the  pump  cleared  from  all  moifture,  it 
indicated  the  fame  degree  of  rarefadion  with  the 
barometer-gage :  but  when  he  expofed  a  bit  of 
paper  moiftened  with  fpirits,  and  thus  reduced 
the  rare/action  of  the  pump  to  what  he  called 
50,  the  barometer-gage  Handing  at  29*4,  the  pear- 
gage  indicated  a  rarefaction  exceeding  100,000; 
in  lhort,  it  was  not  meafurable;  and  this  pheno- 
menon was  aim  oft  conftant.  Whenever  he  ex- 
pofed «ny  fcbftaace  fgfceptible  of  evaporation,  he 
*  tound  the  rarefaction  indicated  by  the  barometer, 
gage  greatly  reduced,  while  that  indicated  by  the 
pear  gage  was  prodigioully  increafed ;  and  both 
thefe  effects  were  more  remarkable  as  the  fubject 
was  of  ealier  evaporation,  or  the  temperament  of 
the  air  of  the  chamber  was  warmer. 

This  uniform  refult  fuggefted  the  true  caufe. 
Water  boils  at  the  temperature  21a,  that  is,  it  is 
then  converted  into  a  vapour  which  is  permanent- 
ly elaftic  while  of  that  temperature,  and  its  elaftU 
city  balances  the  preffiire  of  the  atmofphere.  If 
this  preffure  be  diminifhed  by  rarefying  the  air 
above  it,  a  lower  temperature  will  now  allow  it 
to  be  converted  into  elaftic  vapour,  and  keep  it 
in  that  ftate.  Water  will  boil  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump  at  the  temperament  96,  or  even  un- 
der it.  Philofophers  did  not  think  of  examining 
the  ftate  of  the  vapour  in  temperatures  lower 
than  whst  produced  ebullition.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears, that  in  much  lower  heats  than  this,  the  fu- 
petficial  water  is  converted  into  elaftic  vapour, 
which  continues  to  exhale  from  it  as  long  a.  the 
water  lafts;  and,  fupplying  the  place  of  air  in 
the  receiver,  exerts  the  fame  elafticity,  and  hin- 
ders the  mercury  from  rifing  in  the  gage,  in  the 
fime  manner  as  fo  much  air  of  equal  elafticity 
would  have  done. 

When  Mr  Nairne  was  exhibiting  thefe  experi- 
ments to  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendilh  in  1776,  this 
gentleman  informed  him  that  it  appeared  from  a 
Aries  of  experiments  made  by  his  father  Lord 
Charles  C^vendifh,  that  when  writer  is  of  the 
♦  tmperature  7*-,  it.  is  converted  mo  *-»pour  un- 
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der  any  preffure  lefs  than  \  of  Ml  inch  of  mercury, 
and  at  410  it  becomes  vapour  when  the  preflure 
is  lefs  than  £  of  an  inch.  Even  mercury  evapo- 
rates in  this  manner  when  all  preffhre  is  removed. 
A  dewy  appearance  is  frequently  obferved  cover- 
ing the  infide  of  the  tube  of  a  barometer,  where 
we  ufually  fuppofe  a  vacuum.  This  dew,  when 
viewed  through  a  microfcope,  appear  a  to  be  a  fet 
of  detached  globules  of  mercury,  and  upon  in- 
clining the  tube  fo  that  the  mercury  may  afbend 
along  it,  thefe  globules  will  be  all  licked  up,  and 
the  tube  become  clear.  The  dew  which  lined  it 
was  the  vapour  of  the  mercury  condenfed  by  the 
fide  of  the  tube;  and  it  is  never  obferved  but 
when  one  fide  is  expofed  to  a  ft  re  am  of  cold  afr. 

As  to  the  vapour  in  the  air  pump  receiver,  as 
long  as  the  water  continues  to  yield  it,  we  may 
continue  to  work  the  pump;  and  it  will  be  con- 
tinually abftract»*d  by  the  barrels,  and  discharged 
in  the  form  of  water,  becaufe  it  collapfes  a*  foon 
as  expofed  to  the  external  preffure.  All  this 
white  the  gage  will  not  indicate  any  more  rare- 
faction, becaufe  the  thing  immediately  indicated 
by  the  barometer-gage  Wdiminijked  elafiieitj,  wbich 
does  not  happen  here.  When  all  the  water  which 
the  temperature  of  the  room  can  keep  elaftic  has 
evaporated  under  a  certain  preffure,  fuppofe  \  an 
inch  of  mercury,  the  gage  ftanding  at  29  5,  the 
vapour  which  now  fills  the  receiver  expands,  and 
by  its  diminifhed  elafticity  the  gage  rifes,  and 
now  fome  more  water  which  had  been  attached  to 
bodies  by  chemical  or  corpufcular  attraction  is 
detached,  and  a  new  fnpply  continues  to  fnpport 
the  gage  at  a  greater  height ;  and  this  goes  on 
continually  till  almoji  all  has  been  abftracted  :  but 
there  will  remain  tome  which  no  art  can  take 
away;  for  as  it  paftes  through  the  barrels,  and 
gets  between  the  pifton  and  the  top,  it  fuccdGve- 
ly  collapfes  into  water  during  the  afcent  of  the 
pifton,  and  again  expands  into  vapour  when  wc 
pufh  the  pifton  down  again.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens there  is  an  end  of  the  rarefaction. 

While  this  operation  is  going  oh,  the  ah*  comes 
ont  along  with  the  vapour;  but  we  cannot  fay  in 
what  proportion.  If  it  were  always  uniformly 
mixed  with  the  vapour,  it  would  diminifh  rapidly; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe.  There  is 
a  certain  period  of  rarefaction  in  which  a  tranftent 
cloud  inefs  is  perceived  in  the  receiver.  This  is 
watery  vapour  formed  at  that  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion,  mingled  with,  but  notdiftbtved  in,  or  united 
with,  the  air,  otherwife  it  would  be  traufparent. 
A  limilar  cloud  will  appear  if  damp  air  be  admit- 
ted luddenly  into  an  exhaufted  receiver.  The  va- 
pour, which  formed  an  uniform  tranfparent  tnafi 
with  the  air,  is  either  fuddenly  expanded  and  thus 
detached  from  the  other  ingredient,  or  is  fudden- 
ly let  go  by  the  air,  which  expands  more  than  it 
does.  Different  compofitions  of  air  exhibit  re- 
markable differences  in  this  refpect.  But  we  fee 
from  this  and  other  phenomena,  that  the  air  and 
vapour  are  not  always  intimately  united ;  and 
therefore  will  not  always  be  drawn  out  together 
by  the  air-pump.  But  let  them  be  ever  fo  con. 
fufedly  b'.ended,  the  air  muft  come  out  along  wit  h 
the  vapour,  and  its  quantity  remaining  in  the  re- 
ceiver muft  be  prodigicnfly  diminifhed  by  thii 
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affociation,  probably,  much  more  than  could  be> 
had  the  receiver  only  contained  pare  air. 

As  the  ah*  and  vapour  are  continually  drawn  off 
from  the  receiver,  the  air  in  the  pear-gage  expands 
and  goes  off  with  it.  We  mail  fuppofe  that  the 
generated  vapour  hinders  the  gage  from  riling  be- 
yond »9*5.  During  the  continued  working  of  the 
pump,  the  air  in  Che  pear,  whofe  elafticity  is  o'j, 
flowly  mixes  with  the  vapour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pear,  and  the  mixture  even  advances  into  its 
infide,  fo  that  if  the  pumping  be  long  enough 
continued,  what  is  in  the  pear  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
compofition  with  what  is  in  the  receiver,  confift. 
ing  perhaps  of  so  parts  of  vapour  and  one  part  of 
air,  all  of  the  elafticity  of  o*  •.  When  the  pear  hi 
plunged  into  the  mercury,  and  the  external  air 
allowed  to  get  into  the  receiver,  the  mercury  rifes 

in  the  pear-gage,  and  leaves  not  ~,  but  *- — —  

60        60  X  20 

or   *,  of  it  filled  with  common  air,  the  vapour 

IJOO 

having  collapfed  into  an  invifiblc  atom  6f  water. 
Thus  the  pear-gage  will  indicate  a  rarefaction  of 
1 10c >  while  fjic  barometer-gage  only  mowed  60, 
that  is,  mowed  the  elafticity  of  the  included  fub- 
ftance  diminifhed  60  times.  The  conclufion  to 
be  drawn  from  thefe  two  meafures  (the  one  of  the 
rarefaction  of  air,  and  the  other  of  the  diminution 
of  elafticity)  is,  that  the  matter  with  which  the  re. 
eeiver  was  filled,  immediately  before  the  readmif- 
iion  of  the  air,  cotrfifted  of  one  part  of  inconden- 

fible  air,  and         Or  10  parts  of  Watery  vapour, 

..  00 

The  only  obfcure  part  of  this  account  is  what 
relates  to  the  compofition  of  the  matter  which 
filled  the  pear-gage,  before  the  admiffion  of  the 
mercury.  It  it  not  eafy  to  fee  how  the  vapour  of  the 
receiver  comes  in  by  a  narrow  mouth  whilethe  air 
is  coming  out  by  the  fame  paffage.  Accordiagly 
it  requires  a  very  long  time  to  produce  this  extreme 
rarefaction  in  the  pear-gage ;  and  there  are  great 
irregularities  in  any  two  fucceeding  experiments, 
as  may  be  feea  by  looking  at  Mr  Narrne's  account 
of  them  m  Pbihf,  Trtmf.  Vol.  LXVII.  Some 
vapours  appear  to  have  mixed  much  more  readily 
with  the  air  than  others;  and  there  are  feme 


fulphureous  bodies  were  included,  in  which  the 
diminution  of  denfity  indicated  by  the  pear-gage 
was  unirormiy  icis  man  rne  aiminution  or  eiautcrcy 
indicated  by  the  barometer-gage,  it  is  enough 
for  Qi  to  have  eftabliftied,  by  unqucftionable  facts, 
this  production  of  elaftic  vapour,  and  the  neceffity 
of  attending  to  it,  both  in  the  conftruction  of  the 
air-pump  and  in  drawing  refults  from  experiments 
exhibited  in  it. 

Mr  Smeaton's  pump,  when  in  good  order,  and 
perfectly  free  from  all  moifture,  will  in  dry  weather 
rarefy  air  about  600  times,  railing  the  barometer- 
gage  to  within  -^th  of  an  inch  of  a  fine  barometer. 
This  was  a  performance  fo  much  firperior  to  that 
of  all  Others,  and  by  means  of  Mr  Narrne's  experi- 
ments opened  fo  new  a  field  of  obfervation,  that  the 
air-pump  once  more  became  a  capital  inftrument 
among  the  experimental  philofophers.  The  caufes 
of  its  fuperiority  were  alfo  fo  diftinct,  that  artifts 
immediately-  excited  to  a  farther 
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ment  of  the  machine;  fo  that  this  becomes  a  new 
epoch  in  its  hiftory. 

There  is,  however,  one  imperfection  which  Mr 
Smeaton  has  not  attempted  to  remove.  The 
difcharging  valve  is  ftill  opened  againft  the  preffiire 
of  the  atmofphere.  Mr  8meaton,  in  his  ingenious 
construction,  has  greatly  diminifhed,  but  has  not 
annihilated,  the  obftrudions  to  the  paffage  of  the 
air  from  the  receiver  into  the  barrel.  His  fuccefs 
encouraged  farther  attempts.  One,  the  firft  and 
moft  ingenious,  was  that  of  Profeffbr  Ruffe!  of 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  who,  about  1770, 
conftructed  a  pump  in  which  both  cocks  and  valves 
were  avoided.  But  the  death  of  the  ingenious 
author  put  a  ftop  to  the  improvements  by  which 
he  expected  to  have  brought  it  to  perfection;  and 
we  have  beard  of  none  who  has  fince  attempted 
to  complete  it. 

In  the  73d  volume  of  the  PbiUf.  Tramf.  Mr 
Tibirius  C a v  a  1.  lo  has  given  the  defcription  of 
an  air-pump  contrived  and  executed  by  Mefiri. 
Haas  and  Hurter,  toftrument-makers  in  London, 
where  thefe  artifts  have  revived  Ouericke's  method 
of  opening  the  barrel-valve, during  the  lad  ftrokes 
of  the  pump,  by  a  force  acting  from  withodt.  We 
mall  only  hrfert  fo  much  of  this  defcription  as 
relates  to  this  diftinguiihing  errenmftance.  Fig.  1 7 . 
reprefents  a  feet  ion  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
where  AA  is  the  barrel  and  BB  the  bottom, 
which  has  in  its  middle  a  hollow  cylinder  CCPF, 
projecting  about  half  an  inch  into  the  barrel  at 
CC,  and  extending  a  good  way  downwards  to  FF. 
The  fpaee  between  this  projection  and  the  fides  of 
the  barrel  is  filled  up  by  a  brafs  ring  DD,  over  the 
top  of  which  is  (trained  a  piece  of  oiled  filk  EE, 
which  performs  the  office  of  a  valve,  coveting  the 
hole  CC.  But  this  hole  is  filled  up  by  a  piece  of 
brafs,  or  rather  an  affembtage  of  pieces  fcrewed 
together,  GGHHJL  It  confifts  of  three  projecting 
fillets  or  (boulders  GG,  HH,  Q,  which  form  two 
hollows  between  them,  and  which  are  filled  with 
rings  of  oiled  leather  CO,  FP,  firmly  fcrewed 
together.  The  extreme  fillets  GG,  H,  are  of  equal 
diameter  with  the  infide  of  the  cylinder,  fo  as  to 
fill  it  exaaiy;  and  the  wtule,  fluffed  with  oiled 
leather,  Aide  up  and  down  without  allowing  any 
air  to  pais.  The  middle  fillet  HH  is  not  fo  broad, 
but  thicker.  In  the  upper  fillet  GG  there  is  formed 
a  Hi  allow  dim  about  -Jth  of  an  inch  deep  and  $th 
wide.  This  dim  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate, 
pierced  with  a  grating  like  Mr  Smeaton's  varve- 
plate.  There  is  a  perforation  VX  along  the  axis  of 
this  piece,  which  has  a  paffage  out  at  one  fide  H, 
through  the  middle  fillet.  Oppofite  to  this  paffage, 
and  in  the  fide  of  the  cylinder  CCFF  is  a  hole  M, 
communicating  with  the  conduit  pipe  MN,  which 
leads  to  the  receiver.  Into  the  lower  end  of  the 
perforation  is  fcrewed  the  pin  KL,  whofe  tail  L 
paffes  through  the  cap  FE.  The  tail  L  is  con- 
nected with  a  lever  RQ,  moveable  round  the  joint 
Q.  This  lever  ispufhed  upwards  by  a  fprinp,  and 
thus  the  whole  piece  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
flip  of  oiled  filk  or  valve  EE, 

Now,  fuppofe  a  void  formed  m  the  barrel  by 
drawing  up  the  pi  ft  on ;  the  elafticity  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver,  in  the  pipe  NM,  and  in  the  paffage 
XV,  will  prefs  on  the  great  fiirface  of  the  valve 
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pump  will  perform  precifely  as  Mr  Smeaton's 
does.  But  fuppofe  the  rarefaction  to  have  been 
fo  long  continued,  that  the  air  is  no  longer  able 
to  raife  the  valve ;  this  will  be  feen  by  the  mercury 
rifing  no  more  in  the  pump-gage.  When  this  is 
perceived*  the  operator  muft  prefs  with  his  foot 
on  the  end  R  of  the  Jever  RQ  This  draws  down 
the  pin  KL,  and  with  it  the  whole  hollow  plug 
with  its  grated  top.  And  thus*  instead  of  railing 
the  valve  from  its  plate,  the  plate  is  here  drawn 
down  from  the  valve.  The  air  now  gets  in  without 
obstruction,  and  the  rarefaction  proceeds  as  long  as 
the  pi  ft  on  rifes.  When  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
the  operator  takes  his  foot  from  the  lever,  and  the 
fpring  prefles  up  the  plug  again  and  Shuts  the 
valve.  The  pifton-rod  paffes  through  a  collar  of 
leather,  as  in  Mr  Smeaton's  pump,  and  the  air  is 
finally  difcharged  through  an  outward  valve  in 
the  top  of  the  barrel.  This  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  fimilar  to  what  was  adapted  by 
Querjckb  himfelf ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  tbete 
pumps  performing  extremely  well  if  carefully 
made ;  and  it  feems  not  difficult  to  keep  the  plug 
perfectly  air-tight  by  fupplying  plenty  of  oil  to  the 
leathers.  Mr  Cavallo,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  1783, 
fays,  that  when  it  had  been  long  ofed,  it  had,  in 
fome  experiments,  rarefied  600  times. 

Aiming  ftill  at  the  removing  the  obstructions  to 
the  entry  of  the  air  from  the  receiver  into  the 
barrels,  Mr  Pri  nee,  an  American,  has  constructed 
a  pump  in  which  there  is  no  valve  or  cock  what, 
ever  between  them.  In  this  pump  the  pifton  rod 
pafles  through  a  collar  of  leathers,  and  the  air  is 
finally  difcharged  through  a  valve,  as  in  the  two 
laft.  But  great  jneonveniencies  were  experienced 
from  the  ofcillations  of  the  mercury  in  the  gage. 
As  foon  as  the  pifton  comes  into  the  cittern,  the 
air  from  the  receiver  immediately  rufhes  into  the 
barrel,  and  the  mercury  (hoots  up  in  the  gage, 
and  gets  into  a  ftate  of  ofcilUtion.  The  fubfe- 
quent  rile  of  the  pifton  will  frequently  keep  time 
with  the  Second  ofcillatioo,  and  tncreafe  it.  The 
defcent  of  the  pifton  produces  a  downward  ofcitla- 
tion,  by  allowing  the  air  below  it  to  collapfe;  and, 
by  improperly  timing  the  ftrokes,  this  ofcillation 
becomes  fo  great  as  to  make  the  mercury  enter 
the  pump.  To  prevent  this,  and  a  greater  irre- 
gularity of  working  as  a  condenfer,  valves  were 
put  in  the  pifton;  but  as  thefe  require  force  to' 
open  them,  the  addition  Seemed  rather  to  increafe 
the  evil,  by  rendering  the  ofcillations  more  fimul- 
taneous  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  working.  Be- 
fides  all  this,  it  appears  likewife  of  very  difficult 
execution.  It  has  many  long,  (lender,  and  crooked 
paflages,  which  muft  be  drilled  through  broad 
plates  of  brafs,  fbme  of  them  appearing  Scarcely 
practicable ;  fo  that  it  appears  rather  a  fuggeftion 
of  theory  than  a  thing  warranted  by  its  actual 
performance. 

Mr  La  rots  ie  k  and  the  naturalifts  who  were 
occupied  with  him  in  the  investigation  of  the 
different  fpeciet  of  gat  difengaged  from  bodies  in 
chemical  operations,  contrived  an  air-pump  which 
has  great  appearance  of  (implicit  y,  and,  being  very 
different  from  all  others,  merits  a  defcription.  It 
conlifts  of  two  barrels  /,  m,  fix  18.  with  foiid 
piftons  kk.  The  pump  plate  ab\%  pierced  at  its 
u  with  a  hole  which 
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of  the  barrels,  as  reprefented  by  e  i,  c  e.  Between 
the  plate  and  the  barrels  Aides  another  plate  b  i9 
pierced  in  the  middle  with  a  branched  bole  fdg, 
and  near  the  ends  with  two  holes  bbt  «*,  which  go 
from  its  under  fide  to  the  ends.  The  boles  in  thefe 
two  plates  are  fo  adjufted,  that  when  the  plate 
h  i  is  drawn  fo  far  towards  A  that  the  hole  i  comes 
within  the  barret  w,  the  branch  4/ of  the  bole  in 
the  middle  plate  coincides  with  the  branch  c d  of 
the  upper  plate,  and  the  holes  «,  g  are  (but.  Thus 
a  communication  is  eftablifhed  between  the  barrel 
/and  the  receiver  on  the  pump-plate,  and  between 
the  barrel  m  and  the  external  air.  In  this  fituation 
the  barrel  /  will  exhauft,  and  m  will  difcharge. 
When  the  pifton  of  /  is  at  its  mouth,  and  that  of 
m  touches  its  bottom,  the  Aiding  plate  is  (hifted 
over  to  the  other  fide,  fo  that  m  communicates 
with  the  receiver  through  the  paflage  gd,  e  et  and 
/  communicates  with  the  air  by  the  pafiages  b  b. 
This  Aiding  plate  performs  the  office  of  four  cocks 
in  a  very  beautiful  and  fimple  manner,  and  if  the 
piftons  apply  clofe  to  the  ends  of  the  barrels,  fo  as 
to  expel  the  whole  air,  the  pump  will  be  perfect. 
It  works,  indeed,  againft  the  whole  preflure  of  the 
external  air.   But  this  may  be  avoided  by  putting 
valves  on  the  holes  b%  i  ;  and  thefe  can  do  no  harm , 
becaufe  the  air  remaining  in  them  never  gets  back 
into  the  barrel  till  the  pifton  be  at  the  farther  end, 
and' the  exhauftioo  of  that  ftroke  completed.  But 
the  beft  workmen  of  London  think  that  it  will  be 
incomparably  more  difficult  to  execute  this  cock 
(for  it  is  a  cock  of  unufual  form),  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  Shall  be  air-tight  and  yet  move  with  tolerable 
caSe,  and  that  it  is  much  more  liable  to  wearing 
loofe  than  common  cocks.  It  muft,  however,  be 
acknowledged  to  be  ingenious,  and  it  may  fuggeft 
to  an  intelligent  artift  a  method  of  combining 
common  conical  cocks  upon  one  ax  is  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  fame  porpofes  much  more  effectually. 

The  laft  improvement  which  we  Shall  defcribe 
is  that  publifhed  by  Mr  Cuthbertfon,  philofophicl 
inftruraent- maker  in  Amsterdam.  His  pump  has 
given  fuch  evidences  of  its  perfection,  that  we  can 
hardly  expect  or  wifh  for  any  thing  more  complete. 
But  the  fame  construction  was  invented,  and  in 
part  executed,  before  the  end  of  1779,  by  Dr 
Dam i  el  Ruthkrf oed,  proreflor  of  botany  10  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
experiments  on  the  production  of  air  during  the 
combuftion  of  bodies  in  contact  with  nitre,  and 
who  was  vaftly  delirous  of  procuring  a  more  com- 
plete abstraction  of  pure  aerial  matter  than  could 
be  effected  by  Mr  Smeaton's  pump.  The  Doctor's 
differtation  on  thin  fubject  was  read  at  that 
period,  in  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
In  it  the  Doctor  appeared  fully  appriled  of  the 
cxiftence  of  pure  vital  air  in  the  nitrous  acid  as  its 
chief  ingredient,  and  as  the  caufe  of  its  on  oft 
remarkable  phenomena,  and  to  want  but  a  ftep  to 
the  discoveries  which  have  eternized  the  name  of 
La voi  s  1  f.  a*  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  ob- 
tain apart  this  diftinguilhing  ingredient  in  its  com- 
position, and,  for  this  purpotc,  to  abstract  com- 
pletely from  the  veflel  111  which  he  Subjected  it  to 
examination,  every  particle  of  elaftic  matter.  Prof. 
RobtSon,  propofed  to  him  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
Mr  Smeaton's  pifton.  with  fome  clammy  matter, 
which  Should  take  hold  of  the  .bottom  valve,  and 
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Hart  it  when  the  pifton  was  drawn  up.  A  few 
iays  after,  Dr  Rutherford  fhowed  him  a  drawing 
)f  a  pump,  having  a  conical  metal  valve  in  the 
bottom,  furnifhed  with  a  long  (lender  wire,  fl ki- 
ng in  the  infide  of  the  pifton-rod  with  a  gentle 
friction,  fufficient  for  lifting  the  valve,  and  fecured 
igainft  all  chance  of  failure  by  a  Spring  a. top, 
which  took  hold  of  a  notch  in  the  infide  of  the 
pifton-rod  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
ower  end,  fo  as  certainly  to  lift  the  valve  during 
:he  laft  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  pifton's  motion. 
Being  an  excellent  mechanic,  he  bad  executed  a 
/alveon  this  principle,  and  was  fully  Satisfied  with 
ts  performance.  But  having  already  confirmed 
lis  doctrines  refpe&ing  the  nitrous  acid  by  incon- 
irovertible  experiments,  his  wifhes  to  improve  the 
lir-pump  loft  their  incitement,  and  he  thought  no 
more  of  it ;  and  not  long  after  this,  the  ardour  of 
:he  philoSophers  of  the  Teylerian  Society  at  Haer- 
lem  and  Amsterdam  excited  the  efforts  of  Mr 
Cuthbertfon,  their  inftrument- maker,  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  produced  the  moft  perfect  air-pump 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  following  description 
>f  it  and  its  performance,  is  given  in  the  inven- 
tor's own  words : 

Sect.  HI.  0/Ma  Cuthbbxtson's  Aix«Pump. 

Fig.  19,  plate  CCLXXIX,  gives  a  perspective 
t iew  of  this  pump,  with  its  two  principal  gages 
fcrewed  into  their  places.  Thefe  need  not  be  ufed 
together,  except  in  cafes  where  the  utmoft  ex  act - 
nefs  is  required.  In  common  experiments  one  of 
:hem  is  removed,  and  a  ftopScrew  put  in  its  place. 
When  the  pear  gage  is  ufed,  a  fmall  round  plate, 
in  which  the  receiver  may  ftand,  muft  be  fir  ft 
Tcrewed  into  the  hole  at  A ;  but  this  hole  is  flop- 
>ed  00  other  occafions  with  a  fcrew.  When  all 
:he  three  gages  are  ufed,  and  the  receiver  is  -ex- 
taufted,  the  ftop-fcrew  B,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pump,  muft  be  unfcrewed,  to  admit  the  air  into 
:be  receiver;  but  when  they  are  not  all  ufed, 
•ither  of  the  other  ftop-fcrews  will  anfwer  this 
purpofe.  Fig.  so  reprefents  a  crofs-bar  for  pre- 
senting tbe  barrels  from  being  fhaken  by  working 
:be  pump  or  by  any  accident.  Its  place  in  fig.  19 
s  reprefented  by  tbe  dotted  lines.  It  is  confined 
n  its  place,  and  kept  clofe  down  on  the  barrels  by 
two  flips  of  wood  NN,  which  muft  be  drawn  out, 
is  well  at  the  fcrew 8  OO,  when  the  pump  is  to 
■x  taken  af under.  Tbe  other  figures  exhibit  a 
"e&ion  of  all  the  working  parts  of  tbe  pump,  ex- 
:ept  the  wheel  and  rack,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
mcommon. 

Fio  »x  is  a  fection  of  one  of  the  barrels,  with 
ill  its  internal  parts;  and  Af.  33,  33,  34,  and  35,  are 
lifferent  parts  of  the  pifton,  proportioned  to  the 
ize  of  the  barrel  and  to  one  another.  The  pifton 
ind  barrel  are  1*65  inches  in  diameter.  In^j.  »t. 
:D  reprefents  the  barrel,  F  the  collar  of  leathers, 
j  a  hollow  cylindrical  veffel  to  contain  oil.  R  is 
ilfo  an  oil-veffel  to  receive  tbe  oil  which  is  drawn, 
Jong  with  the  air,  through  the  bole  a  at  when  the 
>ifton  is  drawn  upwards;  and,  when  this  is  full, 
he  oil  i«  carried  over  with  the  air,  along  the  tube 
r,  into  the  oil-veffel  O.  e  e  is  a  wire  which  is 
Iriven  upwards  from  tbe  hole  a  a  by  the  paffage 
>f  the  air ;  and  as  foon  as  this  has  efcaped,  it  falls 
lown  ag3in  by  its  own  weight,  fonts  up  the  hole, 
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and  prevents  all  return  of  the  air  into  the  barrel. 
At  dd  are  fixed  two  pieces  of  brafs,  to  keep  the 
wire  c  e  in  a  verticle  direction,  that  it  may  accu- 
rately fhut  the  hole.   H  is  a  cylindrical  wire  or 
rod  which  carries  the  pifton  1,  and  is  made  hol- 
low to  receive  a  long  wire  gg,  which  opens  and 
fhuts  the  hole  L ;  and  on  tbe  other  end  of  tbe 
wire  O  is  Screwed  a  nut,  which,  by  flopping  in  the 
narroweft  part  of  tbe  hole,  prevents  the  wire  from 
being  driven  np  too  far.  This  wire  and  fcrew  are 
more  clearly  feen  in  Jig.  s»  and  36 ;  they  Aide  in  a 
collar  of  leather  r  r,  fig.  33  and  35  in  the  middle 
piece  of  the  pifton.   Fig .  34  and  35  are  the  two 
mean  parts  which  compofe  the  pifton,  and,  when 
the  pieces  3  and  6  are  added  to  it,  the  whole  h 
reprefented  by  fig.  33.   Fig.  35  is  a  piece  of  brafs 
of  a  conical  form,  with  a  fboulder  at  the  bottom. 
A  long  hollow  fcrew  is  cut  in  it,  about  y  of  its 
length,  and  the  remainder  of  the  h  ole,  in  which 
there  is  no  (crew,  is  of  about  the  fame  diameter 
with  the  fcrewed  part,  except  a  thin  plate  at  tbe 
end,  which  is  of  a  width  exactly  equal  to  tbe  thick* 
nefs  of  g  g.   That  part  of  the  infide  of  the  conical 
brafs  in  which  no  thread  is  cut,  is  filled  with  oiled 
leathers  with  boles  through  which  g  g  can  Aide 
ftiffly.    There  is  alfo  a  male  fcrew  with  a  hole  in 
it,  fitted  to  inferring  to  comprefs  the  leathers  r  r. 
In  fig.  34  oaaa  is  tbe  out  fide  of  the  pifton,  the 
inhde  of  which  is  turned  fo  as  exactly  to  fit  the 
out  fide  of  fig.  35  ;  bb  are  round  leathers  about  60 
in  number ;  c  c  is  a  circular  piece  of  brafs  of  the 
fixe  of  the  leathers,  and  d  d  is  a  fcrew  Serving  to 
comprefs  them.  The  fcrew  at  the  end  of fig.  »-  U 
made  to  fit  tbe  fcrew  in  fig,  35.    Now  if  fig.  t& 
be  pufbed  into  fig.      this  into  fig.  34,  and  fa.  %% 
be  fcrewed  into  tbe  end  of  fig.  35,  thefe  will  com- 
pofe  the  whole  of  the  pifton,  as  reprefented  in  fig . 
as.  H  ia  fig.  at  reprefents  the  fame  part  as  H  in 
fig.  33,  and  is  that  to  which  tbe  rack  is  fixed.  \% 
therefore,  this  be  drawn  upwards,  it  will  caufe  fig. 
35  to  fhut  clofe  into /fe.  34*  and  drive  out  tbe  air 
above  it ;  and  when  it  is  pufbed  downward,  it  will 
open  as  far  as  tbe  fboulder  a  a  will  permit,  and 
Suffer  air  to  pafs  through.   AA  fig.  37,  is  tbe  re- 
ceiver plate,  BB  is  a  long  fquare  piece  of  brafs. 
Screwed  into  tbe  under  fide  of  the  plate,  through, 
which  a  hole  is  drilled  corresponding  to  that  ia 
the  centre  of  the  receiver-plates  and  with  three 
female  Screws  b,  bf  e. 

Tbe  a  axe  paction  of  tbe  aia  in  the  receiver  it 
effected  thus:— SuppoSe  tbe  pifton  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  Tbe  infide  of  the  barrel,  from  the 
top  of  tbe  pifton  to  a, fig.  31,  contains  common  air. 
When  the  rod  is  drawn  up,  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
pifton  fticks  faft  in  the  barrel  till  the  conical  part 
connected  with  tbe  rod  fhuts  the  conical  bole,  and 
its  fhoulder  applies  clofe  to  its  bottom.  Tbe  pif- 
ton is  now  Shut,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  drawn 
up  by  tbe  rack-work,  driving  the  air  before  it 
through  the  hole  a  0,  into  tbe  oil-veffel  at  R,  and 
out  into  tbe  room  by  tbe  tube  T.  Tbe  pifton 
wilt  then  be  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  at  a,  and  the 
wire  g  g  will  ftand  nearly  as  reprefented  in  the 
figure  juft  raifed  from  the  hole  L,  and  prevented 
from  riGng  higher  by  the  nut  O.  During  this 
motion  the  air  will  expand  in  the  receiver,  and 
come  along  the  bent  tube  m  into  the  barrel.  Thus 
tbe  barrel  wiU.be  filled  with  air,  which,  as  tbe  pif- 
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ton  rifes,  will  be  rarefied  in  proportion  an  the  ca- 

Kity  of  the  receiver,  pipes,  and  barrel  it  to  the 
ret  atone.  When  the  pifton  is  moved  down 
again  by  the  rack- work,  it  will  force  the  conical 
part,;fe.  »5,  out  of  the  hollow  part  fig.  34  as  far  at 
the  fhoulders  a  a  ;  fa.  »»  will  reft  on  a  a  Jig.  14, 
which  will  then  be  To  far  open  as  to  permit  the 
air  to  pad  freely  through  it,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  end  of  gg  is  forced  again  ft  the  top  of  the 
hole,  and  fhuta  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  air  from 
returning  into  the  receiver.  Thus  the  pifton, 
moving  downwards,  fuffers  the  air  to  pafs  out  be* 
tween  the  fides  of  jig.  *a  and  *5  •  wnen  il  N 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  will  have  the  column 
of  air  above  it :  and,  confequcotly,  when  drawn 
upwards  it  will  (hut,  and  drive  out  this  air,  and, 
by  opening  the  hole  L  at  the  fame  time,  will  give 
a  free  paflage  to  more  air  from  the  receiver.  This 
proccfs  being  continued,  the  air  of  the  receiver 
will  be  rarefied  as  far  as  its  txpaq/ive  power  will 
permit.  For  in  this  machine  there  are  no  valves 
to  be  forced  open  by  the  clafticity  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver,  which  at  laft  it  is  unable  to  erTeft.  There 
is  therefore  nothing  to  prevent  the  air  from  ex- 
panding to  its  utmoft  degree. 

As  the  air  muft  efcape  through  the  difcharging 
pafiage  a  c,  fa.  sr,agatnft  the  preflure  of  a  column 
of  oil  and  the  weight  of  the  wire,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  there  will  remain  in  this  psflap  a  quan- 
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ceivcr  will  contain        \  and  when  the  pifton 
1000 


reaches  the  bottom,  there  will  be  ~* . 
next  ftroke  the  receiver  will 


lit  y  of  air  of  confiderabie  denfity,  which  wil 
pand  again  into  the  barrel  during  the  defcent  of 
the  pifton,  and  thus  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of 
rarefaction.  This  is  the  cafe  in  Mr  Smeatoo's 
pump,  and  all  which  have  valves  in  the  pifton. 
But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellency  of  this  pump,  that 
whatever  be  the  denfity  of  the  air  remaining  in  a  c, 
the  rarefaction  will  ftiil  go  on.  In  proof  of  this, 
fuppoie  that  the  air  contained  in  a  c,  is  rhs  P»r*  °f 
the  common  air  which  would  fill  the  barrel,  and 
that  ti£  capacity  of  the  barrel  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  receiver  and  paftages,  and  that  the  air  in  the 
receiver  and  barrel  is  of  the  fame  denfity,  the  pif- 
ton being  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel :  The  bar- 
rel will  therefore  contain  , parts  of  its  natu- 
ral quantity,  and  the  receiver  T '  $5.  Now  let  the 
pifton  be  drawn  up.  No  air  will  be  difcharged  at 
m  c,  hecaufe  it  will  contain  the  whole  air  which 
was  in  the  barrel,  and  which  has  now  collapfed 
into  its  ordinary  bulk.  But  this  does  not  in  the 
leaft  hinder  the  air  of  the  receiver  from  expanding 
into  the  band,  and  dtffufing  itierf  equally  between 
both.  Each  will  now  contain  TtrW°f  their  ordi- 
nary quantity  when  the  pifton  is  at  the  top,  and 
0.c  will  contain  rfis  as  before,  or  rjfo.  Now 
pufh  down  the  pifton.  The  hole  L  is  inftantly 
ihut,  and  the  air  in  ae  expands 'into  the  barrel, 
and  the  barrel  now  contains  r&&v>  When  the 
pifton  has  reached  the  bottom,  let  it  be  again 
drawn  up.  There  will  be  t4cv  difcharged 
through  c,  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  again 
he  equally  diftributed  between  it  and  the  ban  el. 

Therefore  the  receiver  will  now  contain—^. 

"When  the  pifton  reaches  the  bottom,  there  will 

in  the  barrel.  When  again  drawn  up  to 

the  top,**«re  will  be  ^  difcharged,  and  the  re- 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  notwithftanding  the 
j Its  which  always  expands  back  again  out  of 
the  hole  a  c  into  the  barrel,  the  rarity  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver  will  be  doubled  at  every  ftroke. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  of  a  fubGdiary  air- 
pump  at  c,  as  in  the  American  air-pump,  and  in 
the  Swedifh  attempt  to  improve  SmeatonV* 

In  ufing  this  air-pump  no  particular  directions 
are  necefiary,  nor  is  any  peculiar  care  neceflary 
for  keeping  it  in  order,  except  that  the  oil-vcflel 
A  be  always  kept  about  half  full  of  oil.  When 
the  pump  lias  flood  long  without  being  ufed,  it 
will  be  proper  to  draw  a  table-fpoonful  of  olive- 
oil  through  it,  by  pouring  it  into  the  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  receiver-plate,  when  the  pifton  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Then  by  working  the 
pifton,  the  oil  will  be  drawn  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  pump,  and  the  furplus  will  be  driven  through 
the  tube  T  into  the  oil-veflel  G.  Near  the  top  of 
the  pi  ft  on -rod  at  H  there  is  a  bole  which  lets  fame 
oil  into  the  ir.fide  of  the  rod,  which  gets  at  the 
collar  of  leathers  r  r,  and  keeps  the  wire  gg  air- 
tight. 

When  the  pump  is  ufed  for  condensation  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  rarefies,  or  feparately,  the  piece 
containing  the  bent  tube  T  muft  be  removed,  and 
fig.  28.  put  in  its  place,  and  fixed  by  its  fcrews. 
Fig.  18  as  drawn  in  the  plate,  is  intended  for  a 
double  barrelled  pump.  But  for  a  fingle  barrel 
only  one  piece  is  ufed,  reprefented  by  b  u  a,  the 
double  piece  being  cut  oft'  at  the  dotted  fane  a  a. 
In  this  piece  is  a  female  fcrew  to  receive  the  end 
of  a  long  bra  fa  lube,  to  which  a  bladder  (if  fufti- 
cient  for  the  experiment  of  condenfation),  or  a 
glafs,  properly  Secured  for  this  purpofe,  muft  be 
fere  wed.  Then  the  air  which  is  fubtracled  from 
the  receiver  on  the  pump-plate  will  be  forced  into 
the  bladder  or  glafs.  But  if  the  pump  be  double 
the  apparatus,  fig.  $.  is  ufed,  and  the  long  brak 
tube  k  r.  wed  on  at  e.  Fig.  19.  and  30.  repiefent 
the  two  gages,  which  will  be  fuffkiently  explain- 
ed afterwards.  Fig.  39.  is  fcrewed  into  c  b,  or 
into  the  fcrtw  at  the  other  end  of  c  fig.  37.  and 
<6g-  30.  into  the  fcrew  a  b,  fig.  a;,  jf  it  be  ufed  as 
a  fingle  pump,  either  to  rarefy  or  condenfe,  the 
fcrew  K,  which  fallens  the  rack  to  the  pifton-rod 
H,  muft  be  taken  out.  Then  turning  the  winch 
till  U  is  deprclfed  as  low  as  poflible,  the  machine 
will  be  fitted  to  exhauft  as  a  fingle  pump ;  and  if 
it  be  required  to  condenfe,  the  direction  in  para- 
graph 7th,  Sect.  I.  muft  be  obfenred  with  regard 
to  the  tube  T,  and  fig.  a8. 

"  I  took  (fays  Mr  Cutbbertfon)  two  barometer 
tubes  of  an  equal  bore  with  that  fixed  to  the 
pump.  Thefe  were  filled  with  mercury  four  time* 
boiled.  They  were  then  compared,  and  ftood  ex- 
actly at  the  fame  height.  The  mercury  in  one 
of  them  was  boiled  in  it  four  times  more,  with- 
out making  any  change  in  their  height ;  they  wcte 
therefore  judged  very  perfecl.   One  of  thefe  w  a* 
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mmcrfed  in  the  ciftern  of  the  pump-gage,  and  the  permanent  air ;  and  the  two  firft  gages  indi* 

"aliened  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  it*  and  a  Aiding  cate  a  degree  of  exhauftion  which  relates  to  the 

"ca\c  of  one  inch  was  attached  to  it.   This  fcale,  whole  elaftic  matter  remaining  in  the  receiver,  viz. 

.vhen  the  gage  is  ufed,  muft  have  its  upper  edge  to  theexpaofible  fluid  together  with  the  permanent 

ct  equal  with  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  air;  whereas  the  pear-gage  points  out  the  degree 

>oiled  tube  after  exhauftion,  and  the  difference  be-  of  exhauftion,  with  relation  to  the  permanent  air 

ween  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  this  and*  in  the  alone,  which  remains  in  the  receiver ;  for  by  the 

>ther  barometer  tube  may  be  obferved  to  the  one  pre/Tore  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  receiver,  thor 

i  oodth  r,f  an  inch  ;  and  being  clofe  together,  no  elaftic  vapour  is  reduced  to  its  former  bujk,  which 

rrror  arifes  from  their  not  being  exactly  vertical,  if  is  imperceptible. 

hey  are  only  parallel.  (Sccfy.  30,  Pi.  affo.)  I  ufed  Many  bodies  emit  this  elaftic  fluid  when  the 

1  ad  gage,  which  I  fhall  call  a  double  fyphon.  (See  preflure  of  the  air  is  much  dimiuiftied  :  a  piece  of 

fg.  49.16.)  This  wasalfo  prepared  with  the  utmoft  feather,  in  its  ordinary  damp  ftate,  about  an  inch 

:are.   I  had  a  fcale  for  meafuring  the  difference  fquare,  or  a  bit  of  green  or  dry  wood,  will  fupply 

>et  ween  the  height  of  the  columns  in  the  two  legs,  this  for  a  great  while.   When  fuch  fluids  have 

it  was  an  inch  long,  and  divided  as  the  former,  been  generated  in  any  experiments,  the  pump  mud 

ind  kept  in  a  truly  vertical  pofition  by  fufpending  be  carefully  cleared  of  them,  for  they  remain  not 

t  from  a  point  with  a  weight  hung  to  it,  asrepre-  only  in  the  receiver,  but  in  the  barrels  and  pafla- 

ented  in  the  figure.   Upon  comparing  thefe  two  ges,  and  will  again  expand  when  the  exhauftion 

?agcs,  I  always  found  them  to  indicate  the' fame  has  been  carried  far.  The  beft  method  of  clearing 

degree  of  rarefaction.  I  alfo  ufed  a  pear  gage,(/g .  the  pump  is  to  take  a  very  large  receiver,  and,  to 

1 6.)  though  the  moft  imperfect  of  all,  to  repeat  the  ufe  every  precaution  to  exhauft  it  as  far  as  pofltble. 

rurious  experiments  of  Mr  Nairne  and  others."  Then  the  expanftble  matter  lurking  in  the  barrels 

When  experiments  require  the  utmoft  rarefying  and  paffes  will  be  diftufed  through  the  receiver  al* 

jowcr  of  the  pump,  the  receiver  muft  not  be  fo,  or  will  be  carried  off  along  with  its  air.  It  will 

placed  on  leather,  either  oiled  or  foaked  in  water,  be  as  much  rarer  than  it  was  before,  at  the  aggre- 

is  is  ufually  done.  The  pump- plate  and  the  edge  gate  capacity  of  the  receiver,  barrels,  and  partes,  is 

rf  the  receiver  muft  be  ground  veiy  flat  and  true,  larger  than  that  of  the  two  laft. 

ind  this  with  very  fine  emery,  that  no  roughnefs  The  performance  of  the  pump  may  be  cftima- 

nay  remain.  The  plate  of  the  pump  muft  then  ted  by  the  4  following  experiments.   The  two 

yr  wiped  very  clean  and  very  dry,  and  the  receiver  gages  being  fcrcwed  into  their  places,  and  the  hole 

'iibbed  with  a  warm  cloth  till  it  become  electrical,  in  the  receiver-plate  fliut  up,  the  pump  was  made 

The  receiver  being  now  fet  on  the  plate,  hog's  to  exhauft  as  far  as  it  could.  The  mercury  in  the 

ard,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  which  legs  of  the  fyphon  was  only  one  40th  of  .in  inch 

has  .been  cleared  of  water  by  boiling,  muft  be  out  of  the  level,  and  that  in  the  boiled  barometer" 

meared  round  its  out  fide  edge.  In  this  condition  tube  one  40th  of  an  inch  higher  than  in  the  one 

:he  pump  will  rarefy  ita  utmoft,  and  what  ftill  re-  fcrewed  to  the  pump.  A  ftandard  barometer 

ruins  in  the  receiver  will  be  permanent  air.  Or  a  then  flood  at  30  inches,  and  therefore  the  pump 

ittle  of  this  com  pofition  may  be  thinly  fm  eared  rarefied  the  permanent  air  xioo  time*.   This  if 

m  the  pump-plate ;  this  will  prevent  all  rifle  of  twice  as  much  as  Mr  Nairne  found  Mr  Smeaton'i 

(cratch ing  it  with  the  edge  of  the  receiver.    Lea-  do  in  its  beft  ftate.  Mr  Cavallo  feems  dilpofed  to 

her  of  very  uniform  thicknefs,  long  dried  before  give  a  favourable  account  of  Haas  and  Hurter*t 

t  fire,  and  well  foaked  io  this  compofition,  which  pump,  and  it  appears  never  to  hate  exceeded  600 

rcuft  be  cleared  of  all  water  by  the  firft  boiling,  times.   Mr  Cuthbertfbn  has  often  found  the  mer- 

will  anfwer  very  well,  and  is  expeditious,  when  CurV  within  icodth  of  an  Inch  of  the  level  in  the 

eceivers  are  to  be  frequently  fliifted.   Other  lea-  fyphon-gage,  indicating  a  rarefaction  of  3000. 

hers  fhould  be  at  hand,  foaked  in  a  compofition  To  one  end  of  a  glafs  tube,  %  inches  diameter 

containing  a  little  rofin.  This  gives  it  a  clammi-  and  30  inches  long,  was  fitted  a  brafs  cap  and 

lefs  which  renders  it  impermeable  to  air,  and  is  collar  of  leather,  through  which  a  wire  was  infert- 

;ery  proper  at  all  joints  of  the  pump,  and  all  ap.  ed,  reaching  about  two  inches  within  the  tube, 

laratus  for  pneumatic  experiments.  As  it  is  im-  This  was  connected  with  the  conductor  of  an 

Mjftible  to  render  the  pear-gage  as  dry  as  other  electric  machine.  The  other  end  was  ground  flat 

parts  of  the  apparatus,  there  will  be  generally  and  fet  on  the  pump.piate.   When  the  gages  in- 

bme  variation  between  this  and  the  other  gages.  dicated  a  rarefaction  of  300,  the  light  became 

When  it  is  only  intended  to  (how  the  utmoft  fteady  and  uniform,  of  a  pale  colour,  though  a 

Dower  of  the  pump,  without  afecrtaining  the  qua-  little  tinged  with  purple ;  at  6co  the  tight  was  of  a 

ity  of  the  refiduum,  the  receiver  may  be  fet  00  pale  duflcy  white ;  at  raoo  it  difappeared  in  the 

wet  leather.   If,  in  this  condition,  the  air  be  rare-  middle  of  the  tube,  and  the  tube  conducted  fo 

Sed  as  far  as  poffible,  the  fyphon  and  barometer-  well  that  the  prime  conductor  only  gave  fparks  fo 

jage  will  indicate  a  lefs  degree  of  rarefaction  than  faint  and  fliort  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible.  Af- 

n  the  former  experiments.    But  when  the  air  is  ter  taking  off  the  tubd  and  making  it  as  dry  as 

et  in  again,  the  pear-gage  will  point  out  a  rare-  poffible,  it  was  again  connected  with  the  oooduc- 

'action  fome  thoufands  of  times  greater  than  it  did  tor,  which  was  giving  fparks  two  inches  long.' 

iefore.    If  the  true  quality  of  permanent  air  after  When  the  air  in  it  was  rarefied  ten  times,  the 

.'xhauftion  be  required,  the  pear-ga^e  will  be  near*  fparks  were  of  the  fame  length.   Sometimes  a 

tft  the  truth :  for  when  the  air  is  rarefied  to  a  cer-  pencil  of  light  darted  along  the  tube.   When  the 

jain  degree,  the  moiftened  leather  emits  an  expsn*  rarefaction  was  2c?  the  fpirk  did  not  exceed  an 

>ble  fluid,  which,  filling  the  receiver,  forces  atrt  inch,  ind  light  ftreamed  the  whole  length  of  the 

Vol  XT II.  Pa** «.  •  X  X  x  x  tube. 
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tube.  When  the  rarefaction  30,  the  fparks 
were  butt  ,»n  inch,  and  the  light  rufhed  along  the 
tube  in  great  ftreams.  When  the  rarefaction  was 
100,  the  fparks  were  ahoui  J  long,  and  the  light 
filled  the  tube  in  an  uninteriupted  body.  When 
300,  the  appearances  were  as  before.  When  600, 
the  fparks  were  one  loth,  and  the  light  was  of  a 
feii.t  white  colour  in  the  mi'ldie,  but  tinned  with 
puiple  toward  the  end;,-.  When  uoo,  the  light 
was  hardly  p.Tceptible  in  the  middle,  ar.d  was 
r.-.tich  faii.t.r  at  the  tsv'.s  than  before,  but  P.  ill  rud- 
dy. When  140c  which  the  moll  the  pump 
could  produce,  lix  inches  in  the  middle  of  the 
tu'je  WvTe  quiU'  dark,  and  the  ends  free  of  any 
tiuj:e  of  red,  and  the  fparks  did  not  exceed  one 
4cth  of  an  inch. 

Although  this  noble  inftrument  originated  in 
Ceriv.any,  all  its  improvement*  ut.r.  made  in  t!iis 
kingdom.  Both  the  mechtnic.il  .u..'.  pneumatic  i\ 
p'li  c  pies  o*  Mi  Boy  .k's  pump  wc;e  exhemely 
d.lierer.t  fr;»m  the  Germ  oa,  and  in  r<  fpect  of  cx- 
pe::itton  ami  conveineiicy,  much  fuptrinr.  The 
Uoubie  barrel  and  gage  by  Uawkksbee  were 
capital  improvements,  a:  d  on  principle;  and  Mr 
Sm fa-ion's  method  of  nuking  the  piflon  work  in 
rarefied  air  made  a  complete  change  in  the  whole 
$Tovel'«. 

By  this  machine,  we  can  make  experiments  cfta- 
bHlhing  and  illuftrating  the  gravijy  and  elafticity 
of  the  air  in  a  much  more  penpicuous  manner 
than  could  be  done  by  the  fpontaneous  phenome- 
na of  nature.  It  enables  us  in  the  firft  place  to 
fliow  the  materiality  of  air  in  a  very  diftinct  man- 
ner. Bodies  cannot  move  about  in  the  atmofphcre 
without  difplacing  it.  This  requires  force  ;  and 
the  reliftaiice  of  the  air  always  diminifhes  the 
velocity  of  bodies  moving  in  it.  A  heavy  body 
therefore  has  the  velocity  of  its  fall  diminifhed  ; 
and  if  the  quantity  of  air  difplaced  be  very  great, 
the  diminution  wviil  be  very  confiderable.  This  is 
the  rv.ifor  why  light  bodies,  fuch  as  feathers,  fall 
very  flowly.  Their  moving  force  is  very  fmall, 
and  can  therefore  di (place  a  great  quantity  of  air 
only  with  a  very  fmall  velocity.  But  if  the  fame 
body  be  dropped  in  vacuo,  when  there  is  no  air  to 
be  difplaced,  it  falls  wi»h  the  whole  velocity  com- 
petent to  its  gravity.  A  guinea  and  a  downy  fea- 
ther, dropped  at  the  lame  inftant,  by  opening  the 
forceps  which  holds  hem  by  means  of  the  flip- 
wire  in  the  top  of  the  receiver,  will  both  reach  the 
bottom  at  the  fame  inftant. 

We  c.*.n  now  abftract  the  air  almoft  completely 
from  a  dry  veflel,  fo  as  to  know  the  precife  weight 
of  the  air  which  fiiled  it.  The  firft  experiment 
we  h  tve  of  this  kind,  done  with  accuracy,  is  that 
of  Dr  Hooke,  Feb.  10.  1664,  when  be  found  114 
pints  of  air  to  weigh  944  grains.  One  pint  of 
water  was  8r*x  oz.  This  gives  for  the  fpeciuc 
gravity  of  air  one  850th  very  nearly. 

A*  we  are  thus  irameried  in  a  gravitating 
fluid,  it  follows,  that  every  body  preponderates 
on  y  with  the  excefs  of  its  own  weight  above 
that  of  the  air  which  it  difplaccs ;  for  every  bo- 
dy lofes  by  this  iramerfion  the  weight  of  the 
difpl  itvd  air.  A  cubic  foot  lofes  about  511 
grams  in  frofty  weather.  We  fee  balloons  even 
rife  in  toe  air,  as  a  piece  of  coik  r  fes  in  water. 
A  raaf*  of  water  which  really  contains  850  lb.  will 
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load  tbe  fcale  of  a  balance  with  849  only,  and  will 
be  balanced  by  about  849$  lb.  of  brafs.  This  is 
evinced  by  a  very  pretty  experiment,  reprefented 
in  fig.  31.  PL  179.  A  fmall  beam  is  fufpended 
within  a  receiver.  To  one  end  of  the  beam  is 
appended  a  thin  glafe  copper  or  hall,  clofe  in  every 
part.  This  is  balanced  by  a  fmall  piece  of  lead 
hung  on  the  other  arm.  As  the  air  is  pumped 
out  of  the  receiver,  the  ball  will  gradually  pre- 
ponderate, and  will  regain  its  equilibrium  when 
the  air  is  re-admitred. 

Some  philoiophers  propofe,  and  actually  ufe,  a 
large  g'obe  of  light  nuke,  fufpended  at  a  beam, 
for  a  barometer.  If  its  capacity  be  a  cubic  foot, 
xV*  prains  will  indicate  tbe  fame  change  that  ifi 
indicated  by  one  10th  of  an  inch  of  an  ordinary 
barometer.  But  a  vcfiel  of  this  fi/e  will  load  a 
balance  too  much  to  leave  i»  fufficiently  fenfible 
to  fmall  cl-.angts  of  denfuy.  Bcfide*,  it  is  affedlcd 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  would  require  a  very  trou- 
blefimo  equation  to  correct  their  effects.  It  may 
he  worth  while  to  attend  to  this  in  buying  and 
fcliing  precious  commodities;  fuch  as  pearls,  dia- 
monds, filk,  and  fome  drugs.  As  they  are  gene- 
rally fold  by  brafs  or  leaden  weights,  tbe  buyer 
will  have  fome  advantage  when  the  air  is  heavy 
and  the  barometer  high.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  have  the  advantage  in  buying  gold  and  mer- 
cury when  tbe  air  is  tight.  Tbe  meafuring  of 
time  by  pendulums  is  alfo  dependent  on  this  pneu- 
matical  principle.  As  the  accelerating  force  on  a 
pendulum  is  not  its  whole  weight,  but  the  excefs 
of  its  weight  over  that  of  the  difplaced  air,  it  fol-  • 
lows  that  a  pendulum  will  vibrate  more  flowly  in 
the  air  than  in  vacuo.  A  pendulum  compofed  of 
lead,  iron,  and  brafs,  may  be  about  8400  timet 
heavier  than  the  air  which  it  difplaces,  when  the 
barometer  is  at  30  inches  and  the  thermometer  at 
310,  and  the  accelerating  force  will  be  diminifhed 
about  one  16800th.  This  will  caufe.a  2d  pendu- 
lum to  make  about  five  vibrations  lefs  in  a  day 
than  it  would  do  in  -vacuo.  Therefore  to  deduce 
the  accelera'ivc  power  of  gravity  from  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  the  air,  we  muff  make 
an  allowance  of  o"  17,  or  feventeen  loodths  of  a 
feeond,  per  day,  for'^every  inch  that  the  barometer 
ftands  lower  than  30  inches.  But  we  muft  aifo 
note  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  becaufe  when  the 
air  is  warm  it  is  lefs  denfe  when  fupporting  by  its 
elafticity  the  fame  weight  of  atmofphere,  and  we 
muft  know  bow  much  its  denGty  is  diminifhed  by 
an  increafe  of  temperature.  The  correction  it  ftill 
more  complicated ;  for  the  change  of  den  fit  y  af- 
fects the  refiftance  of  the  air,  and  this  affects  the 
time  of  the  vibration,  by  a  law  that  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained.  As  far  as  we  can  determine  from 
any  experiments  yet  made,  the  change  arifing  from 
the  altered  refiftance  takes  off  about  two  fifth* 
of  the  change  produced  by  the  altered  denGty,  and 
a  fecond  pendulum  makes  but  three  vibration 
a -day  more  in  vacvo  than  in  the  open  air.  This  is 
a  very  unexpected  refult ;  but  the  experiments 
have  neither  been  numerous  nor  very  correctly 
made. 

The  air-pump  alfo  allows  to  fhow  the  ctTefls 
of  the  prcflure  of  the  air  in  a  great  number  of 
amufing  and  inftructlvc  phenomena.  When  the  &ir 
is  abftraclcd  from  the  receiver,  it  is  ftrongly  prcfud 

to 
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to  the  plump-plate  by  tbe  incumbent  atmofphere,  Now  onfcrew  the  fphere  from  the  pump,  an  I  fix 

and  it  fapports  this  great  preffbre  in  confcquence  book*  to  each,  and  fafpend  them  from  a  rVong 

of  its  circular  form.  Being  equally  comprefled  on  nail,  and  hang  a  fcale  to  the  Hweft.   It  will 

all  fides,  there  is  no  place  where  it  mould  give  require  a  coafiderable  weight  to  f  narate  thrm; 


way  fboner  than  another;  but  if  it  be  thin,  and 
not  very  round,  which  is  fometimcs  the  cafe,  it 
will  be  crufhed  to  pieces.  If  we  take  a  fquare 
thin  phial ,  and  apply  an  exhaufting  fyringe  to  its 
month,  it  will  not  fail  being  cruftred. 

As  the  operation  of  pumping  is  fomething  like 
fucking,  many  of  thefe  phenomena  are  in  common 
difcourfc  afcribed  to  fufti™,  a  word  much  abufed; 
and  this  abufe  miflcads  the  mind  exceedingly  in  its 
contemplation  of  natural  phenomena.  Nothing  is 
more  ufual  than  to  fpeak  of  the  faction  of  a  fyringe,  in  165 
the  faction  and  draught  of  a  chimney,  &c.  The 
following  experiment  puts  the  true  caufc  of  the 
firong  adhefion  of  the  receiver  beyond  a  doubt. 

Place  a  fmall  receiver  or  cupping-glafs  on  the 
pump-plate  without  covering  the  central  bole,  as  in 
fig.  $%.  A/.iCCLXXVlIL  and  cover  it  with  a  larger 
receiver.  Exhauft  the  air  from  it ;  then  adroit  it 
as  fuddenly  as  poflible.  The  outer  receivr,  which 
after  the  rarefaction  adhered  ftroogly  to  the  plate, 
is  now  loofe,  and  the  cupping-glafs  will  be  found 
(ticking  faft  to  it.  While  the  rarefaction  was  going 
on,  the  air  in  the  fmall  receiver  alfo  expanded, 
*  from  it,  and  was  abftracted  by  the  pump. 


namely,  about  15  lb.  for  evrry  fq'iare  inch  <*>f  the 
great  circle  of  trie  fphere.  If  thin  be  four  inches 
diameter,  it  will  require  near  190  ib.  Thi;  pretty 
experiment  was  firft  made  by  Otto  Guericke,  nnn 
on  a  very  great  fcale.  His  fphere  was  of  a  large 
fize,  3nd,  when  exhaufted,  the  hemifpheres  cottld 
not  be  drawn  afander  by  ao  horfer.  It  was  exhi- 
bited, along  with  many  others  equally  enrtrms  and 
magnificent,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his 
court,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet  of  Ratifbon 

If  a*oaded  fyringe  be  fafpended  by  its  pifton 
from  the  hook  in  the  top  of  the  receiver,  -a*  in  fig. 
36,  N°  t.  pi.  CCLXXrX.  ami  the  air  be  abftrarted 
by  the  pump,  the  fyringe  will  gradually  defcend, 
and  will  at  laft  drop  off ;  as  the  elaftieity  of  the 
air,  which  previonOy  balanced  the'prefrure  of  thfc 
atmofphere,  is  now  Himinifhed  by  its  expartlrpil,, 
and  is  therefore  no  longer  able  to  prefs  tbe'lVringe 
to  the  pifton.  On  adm  t  mg  the  a(r  before  this 
happens,  the  fyringe  will  inftantly  rtfe  again.'''' 

If  a  Torricellian  tube  be  put  umlera'txjj  recover1, 
as  in  fig.  36.  N°  a.  pi.  CCLXXX.  atodtfte^iir  be 
exhaufted,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  Will' delcfnd 
When  the  external  air  was  fuddenly  admitted,  "it  while  that  in  the  gage  will  rife;  and  the  fum  of 
prerTed  on  the  fmall  receiver,  and  forced  it  dawn  their  heights  will  always  be  the  fame,-  that  hr, 
to  the  plate,  and  thus  fh at  up  all  entry.  Tbe  equal  to  the  height  in  an  ordinary  birometer  Tbe 
fmall  receiver  muft  now  adhere;  and  there  can  be  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  receiver  is  the, effect: 
no  faction,  for  the  pipe  Of  the  pump  was  on  the  and  meafure  of  the  remaining  rfafticity  of  the 
outfide  of  the  cupping-glafs.  included  air,  and  the  height  in  the,  pump-gage  is 

To  make  this  experiment  facceed,  the  cupping  the  unbalanced  preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  This 
glafs  mould  be  prefled  down  by  the  hand  on  the   is  a  very  inftructive  experiment,  perfectly  (imilar 


greafv  leather  or  plate ;  the  glafs  will  be  fo  little 
raifed  by  the  expanlion  of  its  air  during  the 
pumping,  that  it  will  inftantly  clap  clofe  when  the 
air  is  re-admitted.  In  like  manner,  if  a  thin  fquare 
phial  be  furnifhed  with  a  valve,  opening  from 


to  Mr  Auzout's,  mentioned  above,  and  com- 
pletely eftablifhes  and  illuftrates  the  whole  dextrine 
of  atmofpheric  preflure. 

We  get  a  fimilar  illuftration  and  confirmation 
of  the  caufe  of  tbe  rife  of  water  in  pump*,  by 


within,  but  (hutting  when  prefTed  from  without,  fcrewing  a  fyringe  into  the  top  plate  of  a  receiver, 

and  if  this  phial  be  put  under  a  receiver,  and  the  which  fyringe  has  afliort  glafs  pipe  pluneine  into 

air  be  abftracted  from  the  receiver,  the  air  in  the  a  fmall  cup  of  wa'er.   See  fig.  37.    Wljen  the 

phial  will  expand  during  the  rarefaction,  will  pifton-rod  is  drawn  up,  the  water  riles  in  the  glafs 

efcape  through  the  valve,  and  be  at  laft  in  a  very  pipe,  as  in  any  other  pump.  But  if  the  air  has  been 

rarefied  Rate  within  the  phial.    If  the  air  be  now  proviouJly  exhaufted  from  the  receiver,  there  hi 

admitted  into  the  receiver,  it  will  prefs  on  the  flat  nothing  to  prefs  on  the  water  in  'he  little  jar;  and 

fides  of  the  included  phial  and  crufli  it  to  pieces,  it  will  not  rife  in  the  glafs  pipe,  though  the  piftan 

See  Jfe-  33,  plate  CCLXXVIII.  01  the  fyringe  be  drawn  to  the  top. 
If  a  piece  of  wet  ox-bladder  be  laid  oyer  the  top  Skct  IV  0/"Sy?homs 


of  a  receiver  whofe  orifice  is  about  four  inches 
wide,  and  the  air  be  exhaufted  from  within  it,  the 
incumbent  atmofphere  will  prefs  down  the  bladder 
into  a  hollow  form,  and  then  burft  it  inward  with 
a  prodigious  noife.  See  fig.  34.  Or  if  a  piece  of 
thin  fiat  glafs  be  laid  over  the  receiver,  with  an 
oiled  leather  between  them  to  make  the  juncture 
air-tight,  the  glafs  will  be  broken  downwards.  This 
muft  dc  done  with  caution,  hecaufe  the  pieces  of 
glats  fometimes  fly  about  with  great  force. 


T-Hs  rife  of  water  in  pumps  is  analogous  to  its 
rife  and  motion  in  fyphons.  Suppofe  a  pipe 
A  BCD,  fig.  38.  bent  at  right  angles  at  B  and  C, 
and  having  its  two  ends  immcrfed  in  the  citterns 
of  water  A  and  D.  Let  the  leg  CD  be  longer  than 
the  leg  BA,  and  let  the  whole  be  full  of  water.  The 
water  is  prefled  upward*  at  A  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  culumn  of  air  EA  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere ;  but  it  is  prefled 


If  there  be  formed  two  hemifpherical  cups  of  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 

brais,  with  very  flat  thick  brims,  and  one  of  them  BA.  The  water  at  F  is  prefled  downwards  by  the 

be  fitted  with  a  neck  and  ftopcock,  as  reprefentcd  weight  of  the  column  CD,  and  upwards  by  the 

by  fig-  2S-  ^c  air  may  be  abftracted  from  them  weight  of  the  column  of  air  FD  reaching  to  the 

by  Screwing  the  neck  into  the  hole  in  the  pump-  top  of  the  atmofphere.   The  two  columns  of  air 

plate.   To  prevent  the  infinuation  of  air,  a  ring  may  without  any  fenfible  trror  be  confidered  as 

of  oiled  leather  may  be  put  between  the  rims,  equal  j  therefore  there  is  a  faperiority  of  preflure 

v   downwards 
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downwards  at  D,  and  tbe  water  will  flow  out 
*herc.  The  prcifure  of  the  air  will  raife  the  water 
'n  the  leg  AB,  and  thus  the  ftream  will  be  kept  up 
fill  the  veflel  A  is  emptied  as  low  as  tbe  orifice  of 
the  leg  BA,  provided  tbe  height  of  AB  is  not 
greater  than  the  preflure  of  tbe  atmofphere  can 
balance,  that  is,  docs  not  exceed  3a  or  33  feet  for 
prater,  30  inches  for  mercury,  Sec. 

A  fyphon  then  will  always  run  from  that  vcflTel 
Whofe  furface  is  higheft ;  the  form  of  the  pipe  is 
indifferent,  becaufc  the  hydroftatical  preflures 
depend  on  the  vertical  height  only.  It  muft  be 
filled  with  water  by  fome  other  contrivance,  fuch 
as  a  funnel  or  a  pump  applied  a-top;  and  the  funnel 
inuft  be  flopped  up,  otherwife  the  air  would  get 
'  in,  and  tbe  water  would  fall  In  both  legs.  If  tbe 
fyphon  have  equal  legs,  as  in  fi%.  39.  and  be  turned 
up  at  the  ends,  it  will  remain  full  of  water,  and  be 
ready  for  ufe,  It  need  oniy  be  dipped  into  any 
veflel  of  water,  and  the  water  will  then  flow  out 
at  the  other  end  of  the  fyphon.  This  is  called  tbe 

%Zos$&$?  wta*' io  *•  » 

What  is  called  tbe  syphon  fountain,  con- 
firmed on  this  principle,  is  ftiown  in  fig.  40.  pi. 
CCEXX  X.  where  AB  is  a  tall  receiver,  Handing  in  a 
wide  bafon  DE,  which  is  fupported  on  the  pedeftal 
H  by  the  hollow  pillar  FG.  In  the  centre  of  the 
receiver  is  a  jet  pipe  C,  and  in  the  top  a  ground 
ftoppcr  A.  Near  tbe  bafe  of  the  pillar  is  a  cock 
N,  and  in  the  pedeftal  is  another  cock  O. 

Fill  the  bafon  DE  with  water  witbia  half  an  inch 
of  the  bnm.  Then  pour  in  water  at  the  top  of 
the  receiver  (the  cock  N  being  (but)  till  it  is  about 
half  fu'.J,  and  then  put  in  the  ftopper.  A  little 
water  will  run  out  into  the  veflel  DE.  But  before 
it  runs  over,  open  the  cock  N,  and  the  water  will 
run  into  the  ciftern  II ;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
pipe  C  appears  above  water,  a  jet  will  rife  from  it, 
and  continue  as  long  as  water  is  fupplied  from  the 
bafon  DE.  The  paflagc  into  the  bafe  ciftern  may 
be  fo  tempered  by  the  cock  N  that  the  water 
within  the  receiver  fhall  keep  at  the  fame  height, 
and  what  runs  into  the  bafe  may  be  received  from 
£hc  cock  O  into  another  veflel,  and  returned  into 
pE,  to  keep  up  the  ftrearo. 

This  philofophical  amufemcnt  may  be  con- 
grafted  in  the  following  manner.  BB,yfc.  41.//. 
CCLXXXI.  is  the  ferrule  or  cap  into  which  the 
receiver  is  cemented.  From  its  centre  defcends  the 
jet  pipe  C  a,  doping  outwards  to  give  room  for  the 
difcharging  pipe  bd  of  larger  diameter,  whofc  lower 
extremity  d  fits  tightly  into  the  top  of  the  hplfow 
pillar  FG.  The  operation  is  eafily  understood. 
Suppofe  the  diftance  from  C  to  H,  fg.  40.  plate 
CCLXXX.  1  feet,  which  is  about  A'h  of  the 
height  at  which  the  atmofphere  would  fupport  a 
column  of  water.  The  water  poured  intoAB  would 
defcend  through  FG  (tbe  hole  A  being  fliut  till  the 
air  has  expanded  ^th,  and  then  it  would  ftop.  If 
the  pipe  C  a  be  now  opened,  the  preflure  of  the  air 
i;n  tbe  furface  of  the  water  in  the  ciftern  DE  will 
pau&  it  to  (pout  through  C  to  the  height  of  3  feet 
yearly,  and  tbe  water  will  continue  to  defcend 
through  the  pipe  FG.  By  tempering  the  cock  N 
fo  as  to  allow  the  wa!»  to  paf6  through  it  as  f.ift 
m  it  is  fuppiied  by  the  jet,  the  amufemcnt  may 
U-  continued  a  h>::g  lime.   Jt  will  flop  at  laft, 
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however ;  for,  as  tbe  jet  it  made  into  rare6cd  air, 
a  little  air  will  be  extricated  from  the  water,  which 
will  gradually  accumulate  in  tbe  receiver,  and 
diminifh  its  rarefaction,  which  is  the  moving 
caufe  of  .the  jet.  This  indeed  is  an  inconvenience 
felt  in  every  employment  of  fyphon  s,  fo  much  the 
more  remarkably  as  their  top  is  higher  than  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  eiftern  of  fupply. 

Cafes?of  this  employment  of  a  fyphon  are  not 
unfrequent.  When  water  collected  at  A  (Jfa.  4a.) 
is  to  be  conducted  in  a  pipe  to  C,  fituated  in  a 
lower  part  of  tbe  country,  it  fometimes  happens, 
as  between  Lochend  and  Leith,thal  the  intervening 
ground  is  higher  than  the  fountain-head,  as  at  B. 
A  forcing  pump  is  ere&ed  at  A,  and  the  water 
forced  along  the  pipe.  Once  it  runs  out  at  C, 
the  pump  may  be  removed,  and  the  water  will 
continue  to  run  on  the  fyphon  principle,  provided 
BD  do  not  exceed  33  feet.  But  the  water  in  that 
part  of  the  conduit  which  is  above  the  horizontal 
plane  AD,  is  in  the  lame  ftate  as  in  a  receiver  of 
rarefied  air,  and  gives  out  fome  of  the  air  which  ia 
chemically  united  with  it.  This  gradually  accu- 
mulates in  the  elevated  part  of  the  conduit,  and 
at  laft  choaks  it  entirely.  When  this  happens,  the 
forcing  pump  muft  again  be  worked.  Although 
tbe  elevation  in  tbe  Leith  conduit  is  only  about  8 
or  10  feet,  it  will  feldom  run  for  ia  hours.  This 
air  cannot  be  difcharged  by  the  ufual  air-cocks ;  for 
if  there  were  an  opening  at  B,  the  air  would  rufh 
in,  and  immediately  ftop  the  motion. 

This  combination  of  air  with  water  is  very 
diftinclly  fecn  by  the  air-pump.  If  a  fmall  glafs 
containing  cold  water  frefh  from  the  fpring  be 
expofed,  as  in  fa.  43.  plate  CCLXXIX.  under  the 
receiver,  and  the  air  rarefied,  fmall  bubbles  will  be 
obferved  to  form  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  glafs, 
or  on  the  furface  of  any  body  imraerfed  in  it, 
which  will  incrcafc  in  fize,  and  then  detach  them- 
fclves  from  the  glafs  and  reach  the  topj  as  the 
rarefaction  advances,  the  whole  water  begins  to 
fhow  very  minute  air-bubbles  rifing  to  the  top ; 
and  this  appearance  will  continue  for  a  very  long 
time,  till  it  be  completely  difengaged. 

Water  purged  of  air  by  boiling  (or  even  without 
boiling)  in  vacuo,  will  again  abforb  air  when  ex- 
pofed to  the  atmofphere.  The  beft  demonftration 
of  this  is  to  fill  with  this  water  a  phial,  leaving 
about  the  fize  of  a  pea  not  filled.  Immerfc  this 
in  a  veflel  of  water,  with  the  mouth  undermoft, 
by  which  means  the  air-bubble  will  mount  up 
to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  After  fome  days 
(landing  in  this  condition,  the  air-bubble  will  be 
completely  abfoibed,  and  the  veflel  quite  filled 
with  water. 

The  air  in  this  ftate  of  chemical  folution  has 
loft  its  elafiieity,  for  the  air  is  not  more  comprcf- 
fible  thau  common  water.  It  is  alfo  found  that 
water  brought  up  from  a  great  depth  under 
ground  contains  math  more  air  than  water  at  the 
furface.  Indeed  fountain  waters  differ  exceedingly 
in  this  refpect.  The  water  which  comes  into  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  by  pipes  contains  fo  much  as  to 
throw  it  into  a  confiderable  ebullition  in  vacuo. 
Other  liquors  contain  much  greater  quantities 
of  elaftic  fluid  in  this  loofely  combined  ftate. 
A  glafs  of  bctr  treated  in  the  fame  way  will  be 
alruoft  wholly  converted  into  froth  by  the  cfcapr 
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of  its  fixed  air,  and  will  have  loft  entirely  the 

trickling  fjnartnefj  which  is  fo  agreeable,  and  it 
ecome  quite  vapid. 

Sect.  V.    Of  the  Elasticity,  Density,  and 
Compressibility      tht  AlR. 

The  air-pump  affords  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments i\luftrative^>f  the  airs  elafticity  and  expan- 
libility.  The  very  operation  of  exhaustion  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  Us  great,  and  hitherto  unlimited  expanda- 
bility. The  following  experiments  Show  it  clearly : 

ilt,  Put  a  flaccid  bladder,  of  which  the  neck  is 
firmly  tied  with  a  thread,  under  a  receiver,  and 
work  the  pump.  The  bladder  will  gradually 
fwell,  and  will  even  be  fully  diftended.  Upon  re- 
admitting the  air  into  the  receiver,  the  bladder 
gradually  collapfes  again  into  its  former  di men- 
tions: while  the  bladder  is  flaccid,  the  air  within 
at  is  of  the  fame  denfity  and  elafticity  with  the 
furrounding  air,  and  its  elafticity  balances  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  When  part  of  the 
air  of  the  receiver  is  abstracted,  the  remainder  ex- 
pands fo  as  ftill  to  fill  the  receiver ;  but  by  ex- 
panding, its  elafticity  is  plainly  diminished ;  for 
we  feefy  the  fact,  that  the  elafticity  of  the  air  of 
the  receiver  no  longer  balances  the  elafticity  of 
that  in  the  bladder,  as  it  no  longer  keeps  it  in  its 
ilimenfions.  The  air  in  the  bladder  expands  alfo. 
It  expands  till  its  diminished  elafticity  is  again  in 
equilibrio  with  the  diminished  elafticity  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver ;  that  is,  till  its  denfity  is  the  fame. 
When  all  the  wrinkles  of  the  bladder  have  difap- 
peared,  Us  air  can  expand  no  more,  although  we 
continue  to  diminiih  the  elafticity  of  the  air  of 
the  receiver  by  further  rarefaction.  The  bladder 
now  tends  to  burft ;  and  if  it  be  pierced  by  a  point 
or  knife  fattened  to  the  flip- wire,  the  air  will  rufh 
out,  and  the  mercury  defcend  rapidly  in  the  gage. 

Every  one  muft  liave  obferved  a  cavity  at  the 
big  end  of  an  egg  between  the  fhell  and  the  white. 
The  white  and  yoke  are  contained  in  a  (bin  mem- 
brane or  bladder  which  adheres  loofely  to  the 
Shell,  but  is  detached  from  it  at  that  part;  and 
this  cavity  incrcafes  by  keeping  the  egg  in  a  dry 
place.  One  may  form  a  judgment  of  its  fixe,  and 
therefore  of  the  frefhnefs  of  the  egg,  by  touching 
^  with  the  tongue;  for  the  fliell,  where  it  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  contents,  will  prefently  feel 
•warm,  being  quickly  heated  by  the  tqngue,  while 
the  reft  of  the  egg  will  feel  cofd.  If  a  hole  be 
made  in  the  oppofite  end  of  the  egg,  and  if  it  be 
fet  on  a  little  tripod,  and  put  under  a  receiver, 
the  expanfion  of  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  egg 
will  force  the  contents  through  the  hole  till  the 
egg  be  quite  emptied :  or,  if  nearly  one  half  of 
the  egg  be  taken  away  at  the  other  end,  the  white 
and  yolk  taken  out,  the  fhell  put  under  a  re- 
ceiver, and  the  air  abstracted,  the  air  in  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  egg  will  expand,  gradually  detaching  the 
membrane  from  the  fhell,  till  it  caufes  it  to  (well 
out,  and  gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an 
entire  egg.-— In  like  manner  Shrivelled  apples  and 
other  fruits  will  fwell  in  vacuo  by  the  expanfion 
of  the  air  confined  in  their  cavities. 

The  air-bladder  of  a  ft fli  is  furrounded  by 
circular  and  longitudinal  mufcles,  by  which  the 
tifh  can  com  pre  fs  the  air  ftill  further;  and,  by 
ceafing  to  act  with  th/m,  allow  it  to  fwell  out 
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again.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  fiSh  can  fuit 
its  fpecific  gravity  to  its  fituation  in  the  water,  fo 
as  to  have  no  tendency  either  to  rife,  or  .fink :  but 
if  the  fifh  be  put  into  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  obliges  the  fif)>  to  acV 
more  ftrongly  with  thefe  contracting  m metes,  in 
order  to  adjuft  its  fpecific  gravity;  and  if  tod 
much  air  has  been  abstracted  from  the  receiver, 
the  fifh  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  its  air-bladder  in 
the  proper  degree  of  compreftion.  It  becomes 
therefore  too  buoyant,  and  comes  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  is  obliged  tcrftruggle  with  its  tail 
and  fins  to  get  down ;  often  in  vaio.  The  air- 
bladder  fometimes  burft  s  and  the  fifh  goes  to  the 
bottom,  as  it  can  no  longer  keep  above  without 
the  continual  action  of  its  tail  and  fins. 

The  play-things  called  Cartefian  devils  are  Simi- 
lar to  this.  They  are  hollow  glafs  figures,  having 
a  fmall  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figures, 
as  at  the  point  of  the  foot ;  their  weight  is  adjust- 
ed fo  that  they  fwim  upright  in  water.  When  put 
into  a  tall  jar  filled  to  the  top,  and  having  a  piece 
of  leather  tied  over  it,  they  will  fink  in  the  water, 
by  preffing  on  the  leather  with  the  ball  of  the 
hand :  this,  by  comprefling  the  water,  forces  fome 
of  it  to  enter  into  the  figure  and  makes  it  heavier 
than  the  water,  for  which  reafon  it  finks,  but  riles 
again  on  removing  the  preflure  of  the  hand. 

If  a  half-blown  ox  bladder  be  put  into  a  box, 
and  great  weights  laid  on  it,  and  the  whole  put 
undet  a  receiver,  and  the  air  abstracted ;  the  air 
will,  by  expanding,  lift  up  the  weights,  though 
above  100  lb.  By  Ibch  experiments,  the  great  ex- 
pansibility of  the  air  is  abundantly  iHuftrated,  ai 
its  compreffibility  was  by  the  condenfing  fyridge. 
The  two  fets  of  experiments  form  an  uninterrupt- 
ed chain :  and  there  is  no  particular  ftate  of  the 
air's  denfity  where  the  compreffibility  and  expan- 
fibility  is  remarkably  diflimilar.  Air  in  its  ordi- 
nary ftate  expands ;  oecaufe  its  ordinary  ftateis  a 
ftate  of  compreffion  by  the  weight  of  the  atmof- 
phere. It  has  been  fuppofed  that  if  there  were  a 
pit  33  miles  deep,  the  air  at  the  bottom  will  be  as 
denfe  as  water ;  if  it  were  50  miles  deep,  it  would 
be  as  denfe  as  gold ;  if  it  did  not  become  a  liquid 
before  this  depth;  nay,  that  if  a  bottle  wkh  its 
mouth  uudermoft  were  immerfed  fix  miles  under 
water,  it  would  be  as  denfe  as  water.  But  the 
truth  of  thefe  fuppofitions  depends  on  the  nature 
of  its  compreffibility. 

This  is  the  circumftance  of  its  constitution, 
which  is  evidently  of  the  utmoft  importance.  The 
great  compressibility  and  permanent  fluidi- 
ty of  air,  obferved  in  a  vaft  variety  of  phenome- 
na, is  totally  inexplicable,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  particles  of  air  arc  like  fo  many  balls  of  fponge 
or  fo  many  foot-balls.  Give  to  thefe  what  com- 
preffibility you  plcafe,  common  air  could  no  more 
be  fluid  than  a  mafs  of  clay ;  it  could  no  more  be 
fluid  than  a  mafs  of  fuch  balls  prefled  into  a  box. 
It  can  be  demonstrated,  that  before  a  parcel  of 
fuch  balls,  juft  touching  each  other,  can  be  fqueez- 
ed  into  half  their  prefect  draaenfions,  their  glo- 
bular fhape  will  be  entirely  goue,  and  each  will 
have  become  a  perfect  cube,  touching  fix  other 
cubes  with  its  whole  furface ;  and  thefe  cubes  will 
be  ftrongly  comprefTed  together,  fo  that  motion 
could  never  be  performed  through  among  them  by 

any 
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any  folid  body  without  a  very  great  force :  Where-  Con,  the  word  denfity  is  ftri&Iy  connected  with 

as  we  know  that  air  in.  its  molt  comprefled  ftate  vicinity  of  particles,  and  we  mar  farely  take  ci- 

is  juft  as  permeable  to  any  body  as  the  common  ther  of  the  meafores.   We  (hall  abide  by  the  com- 

air  that  we  breathe.   There  is  no  way  in  which  mon  acceptation,  and  call  that  air  8  times  as 

we  can  represent  this  fluidity  to  our  imagination  deofe  which  has  8  times  as  many  particles  in  the 

but  by  conceiving  air  to  confift  of  particles,  not  fame  bulk,  although  the  particles  are  only  twice 

only  difcrete,  but  diflant  from  each  other*  and  as  near  to  each  other. 

actuated  by  repulfive  forces,  or  fomething  analo-      Thus  by  obferving  the  analogy  between  the 

gous  to  them.   It  is  an  idle  fubterfuge,  to  which  comprefling  force  and  the'  denOty,  we  (hall  dif- 

fome  naturalifts  have  recourfe,  faying,  that  they  cover  the  analogy  between  the  comprefling  force 

are  kept  afundcr  by  an  intervening  ether.  (See  and  the  diftance  of  the  particles.    The  force 

Optics,  §  t$$t  154.)   We  muft,  according  to  which  is  ncceffary  for  comprefling  two  particles 

the  rules  of  iuftreafonin^',  begin  the  inquiry  here;  of  air  to  a  certain  vicinity  is  a  proper  meafore  of 

determine  from  the  phenomena  what  is  the  ana*  the  elafticity  of  the  particles  correfponding  to  that 

logy  between  the  diftancesof  the  particles  and  the  vicinity  ot  diftance ;  for  it  balances  it,  and  forces 

rcpulflve  forces  exerted  at  thefe  diftances,  pro-  which  balance  muft  be  efleemed  equal.  Elas- 

ceeding  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  examination  of  ticitv  is  a  diftindtive  name  for  that  corpufcular 

planetary  gravitation.    We  (hall  learn  the  analo-  force  which  keeps  the  particles  at  that  diftance  : 

gy  by  attending  to  the  analogy  between  the  com-  therefore  obfervations  made  on  the  analogy  bc- 

prefling  force  and  the  denfity.   The  denfity  de-  tween  the  comprefling  force  and  the  denfity  of 

pends  on  the  diftance  between  the  parricles ;  the  air  will  give  us  the  law  of  its  corpufcular  force* 

nearer  they  are  to  each  other,  the  denfer  is  the  as  obfervations  on  the  fimultaneous  deflcAions  of 

air.   Suppofe  a  fquare  pipe  one  inch  wide  and  8  the  planets  towards  the  fun  give  us  the  law  of  ce- 

long,  fliut  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  common  leftial  gravitation. 

air;  then  fuppofe  a  plug  fo  nicely  fitted  to  this      But  the  fenfible  comprefling  forces  which  we  are 

pipe  that  no  air  can  pais  by  its  fides ;  fuppofe  this  able  to  apply  is  at  once  exerted  on  unknown  thou- 

pifton  t  hr  uft  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bot-  fands  of  particles,  while  it  is  the  law  of  action  of  a 

torn :  it  is  evident  that  the  air  which  formerly  fill-  fingle  particle  that  we  want  to  difcover.  We  muft 

ed  the  whole  pipe  now  occupies  tbe.fpace  of  one  therefore  know  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  of 

cubic  inch,  which. contains  the  lame  number  of  particles  on  which  the  comprefling  force  is  exert- 

particles  as  were  . formerly  diffufed  over  8  cubic  ed.  As  the  diftance  of  the  particles  is  as  the  cube 

inches.  root  of  the  denfity  inverfely,  the  number  of  parti- 

The  condenfation  would  have  been  the  fame,  if  cles  in  phyfical  contact  with  the  comprefling  fur- 

the  air  which  fills  a  cube  whofe  fide  is  two  inches  face  muft  be  as  the  fquare  of  this  root.  Thus  when 

Sift  been  (queezed  into  a  cube  of  one  inch,  for  a  cube  of  8  inches  is  comprefled  into  one  inch,  and 

e  cube  of  two  inches  alfo  contains  8  inches.   In  the  particles  are  twice  as  near  each  other  as  they 

this  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  the  diftance  between  were  before,  there  muft  be  4  times  the  number  of 

the  particlea  would  be,  reduced  to  Us,  half  in  every  particles  in  contact  with  each  of  the  fides  of  this 

direction.    If  a  cube  whole  fide  is  3  inches,  and  cubical  inch ;  or,  when  we  have  puftied  down  the 

which  therefore  contain*  %j  inches,  be  fqueezed  fquare  pifton  of  the  pipe  fpo ken  of  above  to  with  - 

iato  one  inch,  .the  diftance  of  the  particles  will  in  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  there  will  be  4  times 

be  one  3d  of  wh4t.it  was:  in  general  the  diftance  the  number  of  particles  immediately  contiguous  to 

of  the  partictas,  will  be  as  the  cube -root  of  the  the  pifton,  and  refitting  the  compreflioo  ;  and  to 

(pace  into  which  they  are  comprefled.   If  the  obtain  the  force  really  exerted  on  one  particle, 

(pace  be  \,  ,y  ^,  rfft  Sec.  of  its  .former  di-  and  the  elafticity  of  that  particle,  we  muft  divide 

menfipns,  the  diftance  of  the  particles  will  be  i,  the  whole  comprefling  force  by  4.    In  tike  man? 

y,  f ,  &c.   Now  the  term  denjhyt  in  its  ftrict  ner,  if  we  have  comprefled  air  into  5S  of  its  for- 

,  cKpreHej  the  vicinity  of  the  particles.  The  mer  bulk,  and  brought  the  particles  to  §•  of  their 

meafure  of  this  vicinity  therefore  is  the. true  mea-  former  diftance,  we  muft  divide  the  comprefling 

fure  of  the  denfity  ;  and  when  »y  inches  of  air  are  force  hy  9.   In  general  if  d  exprefs  the  denfity, 

comprefled  into  one,  we  (hould  fay  that  it  is  three  _J__ 

times  as  Uenfc;  but  we  fay,  that  it  is  %j  times  3  7}  w,n  cxPrefs  the  diftance; 


denfer. 


DtMsirv  is  therefore,  ufed  in  a  (eofe  different  wiI1  «P^fs  the  vicinfty  or 

from  its  common  acceptation:  it  exprefks  the  fity.  and  £  wiii  exprel9  the  number  of  pafti. 

comparative  number  ot  eqmd.ftant  pa.ticles  con-  cKr8  a<aipg  m  ,nc  comprefling  furface.  ^  if  / 

tamed  in  the  fame  bulk     rhis  is  alfo  fufttctcntly  exprefs  the  accumulated  external  comprefling 

precise,  when  we  compare  bodies  of  the  fame  /  * 

kind  differing  in  denfty  only;  but  wc  alfo  fry,  force,  -7  will  exprefs  the  force  acting  on  one  par- 

that  gold  is  19  tunes  denier  than  water,  beeaufe  </T 

the  fame  bulk  of  it  ts  19  tirpes  heavier.    This  af-  ticl**;  and  therefore  the  elafticity  of  that  particle 

fertion  proceeds  on  ihc  yflumption,  that  every  ul-  correfponding  to  the  diftance  *. 

timate  at.  m  of  terreitnajL    utt-r  is  equally  heavy.  The  firlt  experiments  ro.ioe  to  eftablifh  tht  lav 

In  fugu  a  cafe,  u*c  urm  de  fity  has  ittle  or  no  of  compiefli.  n  were  publdhed  by  Mr  Boyi.fi,  to 

reference  to  the  vicinity  of  the  particles;  am'  is  1661,  in  hi-  De/enJSc  Da&rinx  dt  Arrii  i  .  a  — 

ool)  a. tvwn  ot  eon.panfon  of  other  qualities.   But  contra  Linum,  md  ixbbited  befbtt  the  Royal  So- 

wuen  we  lpr,  k  of  the  nfpective  dentines  of  the  citty  tht  ye*r  before.   Masiotte  made  ex  peri- 

lame  fubiUoce  in  iU  djflcreat  Aatesof  compref-  ments  of  the  fame  kind,  publtfhcd  in  bus  EJJm/ur 
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fa  Nature  defeUrs  and  Traite  det  Moifvrmenj  det  Sulzer  compreffed  air  into  |  of  it*  former  dimen- 

Battx.    The  croft  copious  experiment s  are  thofe  fions. 

by  SuLZfcR,  ( Mem.  Berlin,  ix.)  by  Fowtaha,  In  thefe  experiment*!  it  is  extremely  difficult 

{Ofxifc. Phifico~Matk  )*n&  by  Srx Gfeoaos  SHUCX-  to  preferve  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus,  pat* 

bouxc*  and  G£M.  Rot.  ticuhrly  of  the  leg  AB,  which  is  moft  handled. 

To  ex  a  mine  the  compreffibility  of  the  air  that  A  great  quantity  of  mercury  muft  be  employed  ; 

it  not  rarer  than  the  atmofphere  at  the  furface  of  and  it  does  not  appear  that  philofophers  hare  been 

the  earth,  we  employ  a  bent  tube  or  fvpbon  careful  to  hare  it  precifrly  fimtlar  to  that  in  the 

A  BCD,  pi.  18  !._/?£"■  44.,  hermetically  fealed  at  A  barometer,  which  gires  the  unit  of  compreffing 

and  open  at  D.'   The  fbort  leg  AB  muft  be  very  force  and  of  elafticity.    The  mercury  in  the  ba- 

accurately  dirided  hi  the  proportion  of  its  fbiid  rometer  fhould  be  pure  and  boiled.   If  the  mer- 

contents,  and  fitted  with  a  fcale  Whole  units  de-  cury  in  the  fyphoa  is  adulterated  with  bifmuth 

note  equal  increments,  not  of  length,  but  of  caps-  and,  tin,  whicb  it  commonly  is  to  a  confideraWc 

city.   There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this ;  but  degree,  the  compreffing  force,  and  Confequently 

it  requires  tbe  moft  fcrupulous  attention,  and  the  elafticity,  will  appear  greater  than  the  truth, 

without  this  the  experiments  are  of  no  value.   In  If  the  barometer  has  not  been  nicely  fitted,  it  will 

particular  the  arched  form  at  A  muft  be  noticed,  be  lower  than  it  mould  be,  and  the  comprefTing 

A  fmall  quantity  of  mercury  maft  then  be  poured  force  will  appear  too  great,  becaufe  the  unit  h 

into  the  tube,  and  paffed  backwards  and  forwards  too  fmall ;  and  this  error  will  be  moft  remarkable 

till  it  ft  and*  (the  tube  being  held  in  a  vertical  m  the  fmaller  compreffions. 

pofition)  on  a  level  at  B  and  C.  Then  we  are  The  greateft  fource  of  error  and  irregularity  in 

certain,  that  tbe  included  air  is  of  the  fame  den-  the  experiments  is  the  very  heterogeneous  nature 

fity  with  that  of  the  contiguous  atmofphere.  of  the  air  itfelf.  Air  is  a  folvent  of  all  fluids  aH 
Mercury  is  now  poured  into  the  leg  DC,  which 
will  fill  it,  fuppofe  to  G,  and  will  comprefs  the 
air  into  a  fmaller  fpace  AE.  Draw  the  horizontal 
line  EF:  the  new  bulk  of  the  compreffed  air  is 
evidently  AE»  meafured  by  tbe  adjacent  (cale» 


vapours,  and  perhaps  of  many  folid  bodies.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  different  compounds 
fhall  bare  the  fame  elafticity,  or  even  the  fame  law 
of  elafticity  :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  air,  toaded 
with  water  or  other  volatile  bodies,  is  much  more 
and  the  addition  made  to  the  comprefling  force   expanfibte  by  beat  than  pure  air ;  nay,  it  would 


of  tbe  atmofphere  is  the  weight  of  the  column 
GF.  Produce  GF  downwards  to  H,  till  FH  is 
equal  to  the  height  fhown  by  a  Torricellian  tube 
filled  with  the  fame  mercury ;  then  the  whole 
compreflfing  force  is  HG.  This  is  evidently  the 
meafure  of  tbe  elafticity  of  the  compreffed  air  in 
AE,  for  it  balances  it.  Now  pour  in  more  mer- 
cury, and  let  it  rife  tO£,  comprefling  the  air  into 


appear  from  many  experiments,  that  certain  de- 
terminate changes  both  of  denfity  and  of  tempe- 
rature, caufe  air  to  let  go  tbe  vapours  which  it 
holds  in  folution.  Cold  caufes  it  to  precipitate 
water,  a*  appears  in  dew  \  fo  does  rarefaction,  as 
is  feen  fn  tbe  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  gene- 
ral, the  elafticity  of  air  does  not  increafe  quite  fo 
faft  as  its  denfity.   This  will  be  beft  feen  by  the 


Ae.   Draw  the  horizontal  line  ef,  and  make/A   following  tables,  calculated  from  the  experiments 

of  Mr  Sulzer.    The  column  E,  in  each  let  of 
experiments,  expreffes  the  length  of  the  column 
GH,  the  unit  being  FH,  while  tbe  column  D  ex- 
A  B 

prelies 


equal  to  FH;  then  A  e  will  be  the  new  bulk  of 
■ 

tbe  comprefTed  air,  -7—  will  be  its  new  denfity, 
A  e 

and  h  g  will  be  the  meafure  of  the  new  elafticity. 
This  operation  may  be  extended  as  far  as.  we 
pleafe,  by  lengthening  the  tube  CD,  and  taking 
care  that  it  be  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  great 
preffure.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the 
whole  in  a  cooftant  temperature,  becaufe  the  ela- 
fticity of  air  is  greatly  affected  by  heat,  and  the 
change  by  any  increafe  of  temperature  is  different 
according  to  its  denfity  or  compreffion. 

The  experiments  of  Boyle,  Mariotte,  Amon- 
tons,  and  others,  were  not  extended  to  very  great 
compreffions,  the  denfity  of  tbe  air  not  having 
been  quadrupled  in  any  oi  them;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  been  made  with  very  great  nicety. 
It  may  be  collected  from  them  in  general,  that 
the  elafticity  of  the  air  is  very  nearly  proportion- 
ed to  its  denfity ;  and  acc  ordinglv  this  law  w39 
almoft  immediately  acquiefced  in,  and  was  called 
the  Boolean  len»:  it  is  accordingly  affumed  by 
almoft  ail  writers  on  the  fubject  as  exact.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  occurred  queftions  in  which 
it  was  of  importance  that  this  point  fhould  be 
more  fcrupulouOy  fettled,  and  the  former  expe- 
riments were  repeated  and  extended.  Sulzer  and 
Fonttta  have  carried  them  farther  than  any  other. 


A  E 


ift  Set.  1 

2d  Set. 

3d  Set. 

D 

E 

D 

E 

D 

E  , 

1,000 

1,000 

I, ceo 

1,000 

I.OCO 

1,000 

I.IOO 

,>°93 

1*236 

1,224 

1,091 

1,076 

1,222 

i,aix 

1,294 

1,288 

1,200 

(,183 

L375 

1,284 

»»375 

i.33a 

1.333 

1,303 

I.5J9 

1,466 

1,417 

1,500 

i»47* 

1,69* 

1,669 

i»57« 

1.5*5 

i»7M 

1.659 

M33 

I.796 

1,692 

1,647 

2,000 

1,958 

2,000 

1,964 

2,000 

1,900 

9,288 

2,130 

2*444 

»i375 

2.444 

a,392 

2,400 

2,241 

3»»43 

2,936 

3»M3 

.3.078 

3,000 

*»793 

3,666 

3.391 

3,666 

3.775 

3i63i 

4,000 

3»7°6 

4iO0O 

4444 

4,0  TS 

4,444 

4i3»o 

4,888 

4,43  * 

5.096 

5,500 

4,912 ! 

5,882 

5>55» 

6,000 

5»»97 

7*333 

6,694 

6,8.15 

Is.oco 

There 
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PNEUMATICS. 


Sect.  V, 


There  appears  in  thefe  experiments  fufficient  tcr  to  receive  another  fmaller  tube  afy  open  at 
grounds  for  calling  in  queftton  the  Boy  lean  firft  at  both  ends.  Let  the  outer  tube  and  cup  be 
taw.  Profeflbr  Robifon  repeated  them  with  fomc  filled  with  mercury,  which  will  rife  in  the  inner 
precautions,  which  probably  had  not  been  attend-  tube  to  the  fame  level.  Let  a  f  now  be  flopped 
ed  to  by  Mr  Sulzer.  He  was  particularly  anxious  at  a.  It  contains  air  of  the  fame  denfity  and  c In- 
to have  the  air  as  free  as  poflible  from  moifture.  ticity  with  the  adjoining  atmofphere.  Note  ex- 
For  this  purpofe,  having  detached  the  fkort  leg  acf  ly  the  fpace  a  b  which  it  occupies.  Draw  it  up 
of  the  fyphon,  which  was  34  inches  long,  he  boil-  into  the  pofition  of/fr.  46.  and  let  the  mercury 
ed  mercury  in  it,  and  filled  it  with  mercury  boil-  ftand  in  it  at  the  height  d  e,  while  c  e  is  the  height 
ing  hot.  He*  took  a  tin-plate  vefTel  of  fufficient  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  It  in  evident  tha; 
capacity,  and  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  powdered  the  column  d e  is  in  equilibrio  between  the  preffure 

auicklime  juft  taken  from  the  kiln;  and  having  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  elafticity  of  the  air  in- 

ofed  the  mouth,  he  agitated  the  lime  through  eluded  in  the  fpace  a  d.   And  fince  the  weight  of 

the  air  in  the  vefTel,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  t  e  would  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  whole  preffure 

there  all  night.    He  then  emptied  the  mercury  of  the  atmofphere,  the  weight  of  cd  is  equiva- 

out  of  the  fyphon  into  the  vefTel,  keeping  the  open  lant  to  the  elafticity  of  the  included  air.  While 

end  far  within  it.    The  fhort  leg  of  the  fyphon  therefore  c  e  is  the  meafure  of  the  elafticity  of  the 

thus  filled  with  very  dry  air.  The  other  part  furrounding  atmofphere,  c  d  will  be  the  meafure 

of  the  elafticity  of  the  included  air  ;  and  fince  the 
air  originally  occupied  the  fpace  a  b,  and  has  now 

expanded  into  a  d,  we  have  ^--for  the  meafure  of 

a  d 

its  denfity.  N.  B.  c  e  and  e  d  are  meafored  by  the 
perpendicular  beigbtj  of  the  columns,  but  a  b  and 
a  d  mu ft  be  meafured  by  their  foHd  eapteitiej.  By 
railing  the  inner  tube  ftill  higher,  the  mercury 
will  alfo  rife  higher,  and  the  included  air  will  ex- 
pand ftill  farther,  and  we  obtain  another  e  d  and 
o  b 

another  —  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  relation  be- 

'!  d 

tween  the  denfity  arid  elafticity  of  rarefied  air  -nay 
be  difcovered. 

This  examination  may  be  managed  more  eafily 
by  the  air-pump.  Suppof?  a  tube  a  e  (fig.  47.) 
containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  a  b,  fet  up  in 
a  cittern  of  mercury,  which  is  fupported  in  the 
tube  at  the  height  e  c,  and  let  e  c  be  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Let  this  appara- 
tus be  fet  under  a  tubulated  receiver  on  the  pump- 


was  now  joined,  and  boiled  mercury  put  into  the 
bend  of  the  fyphon ;  and  the  experiment  was  then 

Erofecuted  with  mercury  which  had  been  recently 
oiled,  and  was  the  fame  with  which  the  barome- 
ter had  been  carefully  filled.  The  refults  of  the 
experiments  are  ex  pre  fled  in  the  following  table : 


Dry  Air. 

Moifl 

:  Air. 

1  Camp 

.  Air. 

D 

£ 

D 

E 

\  D 

E 

1,000 
2,000 
3.000 
4,000 
5.500 
6,000 
7,630 

1,000 

>.957 
4,848 

3»737 
4.930 

5»34* 

6.4JO 

1,000 
2,000 
3>ooo 
4,000 
5>500 
6,  ceo 
7,610 

1,000 
i»9*o 

4,839 
3.7*6 
5.000 
5.45a 
6.775 

1,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,500 
6,000 
7,610 

1,000 
1,909 
a.845 
3>7»8 
5,104 
5.463 
6,8ti 

In  thefe  it  appears  that  the  elaflicities 
are  almott  precifely  proportional  to  the  -fa  fmall 
conftant  quantity,  nearly  o'u  deviating  from  this 
rule  chiefly  between  the  denfities  1  and  1*5,  within 
which  limits  we  have  very  nearly  DsE1,1 00 '.  As 


Here  it  appears  again  in  the  cleareft  manner  that 
the  elafticities  do  not  increafe  as  faft  as  the  den- 
fities, and  the  differences  arc  even  greater  than 
in  Mr  Sulzer's  experiments. 
The  ad  table  contains  the  refults  of  experiments   P,ate»  an(*  let  &  »  be  the  pump-gage,  and  m  n  be 
on  very  damp  air  in  a  warm  fumtner's   made  equal  tocr. 

Then  c  b  is  the  meafure  of  the  elafticity  of  the 
air  in  a  b,  correfponding  to  the  bulk  a  b.  Now 
let  fomc  air  be  abftracfed  from  the  receiver.  The 
elafticity  of  the  remainder  will  be  diminifhed  by 
its  expanfion ;  and  therefore  the  mercury  to  the 
this  air  is  nearer  to  the  conflitution  of  atmofpheric  tube  a  e  defcend  to  fome  point  J.  For  the 
air  than  the  former,  this  rule  may  be  fafely  followed  *"ame  reafon  tbc  mercury  in  the  gage  will  rKe  to 
in  cafes  where  atmofpheric  air  is  concerned,  as  lomc  Pomt «»  and  *»ow\\\  exprefs  the  ehfticity  of 
in  meafuring  the  depths  of  pits  by  the  barometer.  the  a,r  »°  the  receiver.  This  would  fupport  the 
The  3d  table  fhows  the  compreffions  and  elaf-  mercury  in  the  tube  a*  at  the  height  e  r,  if  the 
ticity  of  air  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  vapours  *P»ce  a  r  were  entirely  void  of  air.  Therefore  r  i 
of  camphire.  Here  the  Boylean  law  appears  >8  the  effect  and  meafure  of  the  elafticity  of  the 
pretty  exact,  or  rather  the  elafticity  feems  to  in-  included  air  when  it  has  expanded  to  the  bulk 
creafe  a  little  fafter  than  the  denfity.  Dr  Hooke  «  it  and  thus  its  elafticity,  under  a  variety  of 
examined  the  comprefflon  of  air  by  immerfing  otner  bulks,  may  be  compared  with  its  elafticity 
a  bottle  to  great  depths  in  the  fea,  and  weighing  wh«»  of  the  bulk  a  b.  When  the  air  has  been  fo 
the  water  which  got  into  it  without  any  efcapc  of  tar  abftratfed  from  the  receiver  that  the  mercury 
air.  But  this  method  was  liable  to  great  uncer-  io  a  '  defcends  to  e,  then  m  0  will  be  the  precife 
tainty,  on  account  of  the  unknown  temperature  meafure  of  its  elafticity.  In  ail  thefe  cafe*  it  il 
of  the  fea  at  great  depths.  necefiary  to  compare  its  bulk  a  b  with  its  natural 

Hitherto  we  have  coufidered  only  fuch  air  as  is  b»*k»  in  which     elafticity  balances  the  preffure 
not  rarer  than  what  we  breuhe  ;  we  muft  take  a       tbe  atmofphere.   This  *uy  be  done  by  laying 
very  different  method  for  examining  the  elafticity   *he  tube  a  e  horizontally,  and  then  the  air  will 
of  rarefied  air.    Let  g  b  (fig.  45.)  be  a  long  tube  collapfc  into  its  ordinary  bulk, 
formed  a  top  into  a  cup,  and  of  tufficient  diame-  Concluded  in  Vol.  F.^btiftii;. 

F.ND  OF  THE  •r.VIST*  FSTH  TOtUMF. 

J***  B*ov»ff,  tfrhucr,  Anthor,  Close. 
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